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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


BOOK  III.— PART  III.— Continued. 


CHAPTER  V.  I 

nARBARY. 

Bardary  is  that  long  lino  of  territory,  from  100  to  200  miies  in  depth,  which  extends 
westward  from  Egypt  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  name,  though  familiar  with 
Europeans,  and  derived  from  the  Berbers,  a  race  of  native  inhabitants,  docs  not  appear  to  be 
recognised  in  the  country  itself;  and  the  region  is  even  occupied  by  different  independent 
states ;  yet  such  is  the  similarity  both  as  to  nature  and  the  condition  and  aspect  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  they  may  very  advantageously  be  considered  under  one  head. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  level  plain,  which  composes  the  greater  part  of  Barbary,  resembles  in  surface  and 

auality  that  immense  ocean  of  sand  which  overspreads  nearly  the  whole  northern  half  of 
de  African  continent.  Barbary,  however,  derives  a  distinctive  and  superior  character  from 
that  mountain-ch&in,  or  series  of  chains,  which,  under  the  celebrated  name  of  Atlas,  ranges 
through  nearly  its  whole  extent  from  west  to  east.  The  loftiest  pinnacles  arc  in  the  west, 
rising  above  the  plain  of  Morocco,  and  facing  the  Atlantic,  where  it  appears  even  to  rise 
above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow ;  but  beyond  the  frontier  of  Morocco,  and  eastward  through 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  mountains  of  this  chain  seldom  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet.  On  me 
territory  of  Tripoli,  they  sink  into  lower  eminences,  and  gradually  subside  to  that  flat  sterile 
surface  which  characterises  Northern  Africa.  The  aspect  of  the  Libyan  desert,  which  sepa- 
rates Tripoli  from  Egypt,  is  compared  by  travellers  to  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  after  its 
waves  have  receded.  The  breadth  of  the  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  constitutes  Barbary,  nowhere  exceeds  100  miles,  and  in  many  places  is  not 
more  than  five  or  six ;  its  average  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  On 
the  southern  side  of  the  mountains  is  another  plain  of  vast  and  vague  extent,  stretching 
indefinitely  to  the  soutli.  This  tract,  which  possesses  naturally  the  same  dry  and  desert 
character  as  the  bordering  regions,  derives,  from  the  streams  poured  down  by  the  Atlas,  a 
certain  degree  of  fertility,  which  continues  to  the  places  where  these  are  absorbed  in  the 
sands,  or  expanded  into  lakes.  This  region  forms  a  loose  appendage  to  Barbary,  being 
inhabited  by  tribes  in  some  sense  tributary  and  dependent,  though  tliey  are  generally  accus- 
tomed to  rove  with  little  control  over  their  spacious  plains. 

The  plain  of  Barbary  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers  descending  am  the  great  mountain 
range ;  but,  on  account  of  the  short  interval  which  interposes  between  it  and  the  sea,  Uiey 
cannot  have  any  long  course.  None  of  them  can  be  considered  as  general  features  of  the 
region ;  their  character  is  local,  and  will  be  described  under  the  local  head.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  less  known  streams  poured  from  the  southern  declivity  of  Atlas,  though  these 
roll  a  somewhat  longer  course,  till  they  are  absorbed  in  the  sandy  waste. 

The  limits  of  this  vast  region,  especially  on  the  land  side,  where  it  passes  by  an  insensible 
gradation  into  the  trackless  deserts,  cannot  be  easily  defined.  It  would  be  difficult  even  to 
fix  the  extreme  points  of  Tripoli  and  Morocco.  Port  Bomba,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Tripoli,  is  in  23°  20'  E.,  while  Mogadore,  nearly  the  most  western  part  of  Morocco,  is  in 
9°  20'  W.,  forming  thus  a  line  of  33°  of  longitude,  or  about  2000  miles  from  east  to  west. 
Of  its  northern  boundary  along  the  Mediterranean,  the  highest  point  is  Cape  Blanco  in 
Tunis,  in  latitude  37°,  whence  it  declines  in  Morocco  to  35°,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  even 
to  nearly  30°.  The  southern  boundary  is  altogether  of  that  vague  and  indefinite  nature 
already  described. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Qeography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

Atlas,  or  northern  region  of  Africa. — This  interesting  division  of  Africa  is  characterised 
by  the  Atlas  range  of  mountains,  some  of  the  summits  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  central  and  higher  chains  are  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  and  clay  slate ;  while  resting  upon  and  forming  the  lower  ranges  are  extensive  deposits 
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of  Mcondnrv  limoatonos  nncl  sandatonea.  Tho  limcstono  abounds  with  oivaiiic  remains,  a* 
ihcIlM,  coralH,  and  ovnn  flihos,  and  ia  said  to  bo  rofcrablo  to  tlio  various  liniuHtunca  of  thu 
■ccondary  clofls,  oxtondin^  from  tho  lias,  or  evon  tho  mafi^nciiian  limostono,  to  chalk  inclusivn. 
Reilini;  upon  theito  liniOHtoncs  aro  depoaits  of  tertiary  rocka.  Salt  aprin^^a  and  gypsum  aru 
montiunod  as  occurring  in  diftbrcnt  parts  of  tiio  rango.  Tho  accondary  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions are  varioualy  changed  and  upraised  by  trap  rocKs  of  modern  date. 

SvBaBcr.  2.— Botany. 
The  Botany  of  this  country  hai  been  described  with  that  of  Egypt,  page  037,  vol.  ii. 

•  ,      ,  HvBiEOT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  tho  Barbary  states  asaimilatcs  with  that  of  northern  Ecypt,  Arabia,  and 
Asia  Minor ;  and  rc(|uircs,  therefore,  but  a  alight  notice.  Tho  quadrupeds,  as  may  be  ox- 
pectod,  diller  inateriallv  from  those  which  are  Known  as  inliabitants  of  Europe,  as  will  be 
better  seen  front  tho  following  list : — 


Cyknoceulului  BklHxiln.    Utlli 

ralU  hnlui.    finthsr. 

I.ym  Caruul.  Sm.    Ctraeol  Lyna, 

Lyu  Chun  Siv.    Oooud,  or  Minh  Ljmk. 


Sciunit  ittuliii.    HirUry  Squlrral. 
Cnmelui  nmminlirlu%    Anblan  Ctnwl. 
Mua  bub.trut.    Barbary  Mimia. 
ClUfllU  Uorcu  .9'ri.    lurbary  Anivlopo, 


Ouella  KevetU  5m.    Morocro  Antakpa. ' 
UvU  tn^diiiliii..     Baanlnl  Min«n, 
DuulllUubilllAin.    Tlw  BuMih 


Some  of  those  we  shall  slightly  notice.    Tho  Dromedary  (Jiff.  807.)  (Camdm  Dromeia- 

riua  L.)  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  useful  and  the  most 
general  beast  of  burden  throughout  tiio  whole  of  Northern 
Africa.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Asiatic  or  Bactrian  Camel, 
dnd  has  but  one  hump,  while  that  has  two;  but  tho  legs 
are  more  slender  and  elevated.  There  are  several  breetls, 
diflcring  chicflv  in  size  or  colour ;  those  of  Turkey  are  the 
strongest,  and  best  suited  for  burden ;  but  the  Arabian  and 
Barbary  breeds  are  tho  lightest  and  tho  swiilcst.  The 
females,  wlicn  gravid,  arc  usually  taken  from  their  work. 
Regarding  Uio  Bearded  Siieep  {Ovis  Iragelaphus)  said 
to  inhabit  Nortliern  Africa  in  a  wild  state,  no  very  recent 
accounts  havp  reached  us.  Dr.  Caius,  about  IfjOl,  describes 
it  as  being  of  an  immense  size,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a 
stag;  yet  it  was  gentle,  petulant,  and  lascivious,  fond  of  ascending  high  places  and  roofs 
cf  houses,  running  switlly,  and  bounding  prodigiously.  This  animal,  continues  Major  Smith, 
l.Grif.  Cuv.  iv.  320.),  appears  to  bo  tlie  real  Fishtail,  or  Lcrwee,  of  Shaw. 

Tho  Bubal  (Damalis  Buhalii)  so  nearly  resembles  the  European  bufl'alo,  that  travellers 
have  confounded  tiic  two  together.  Its  general  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  small 
cow ;  tho  proportions  are  heavy,  the  head  long  and  clumsy,  and  the  singular  elevation  of 
tho  shoulders  is  remarkably  striking.  It  is  wholly  of  a  yellowish  dun  colour ;  the  tufl  of  the 
tail  being  alone  black.  They  seem  to  live  in  small  troops  throughout  the  deserts  and  forests 
of  Northern  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  Morocco,  and  were  met  with  by  Messrs.  Denham  and 
Clapperton  in  tho  woods  of  Bornou.  The  Arabs  give  them  a  name  signifying  cattle  of  tho 
forest 
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Thn  DninoHtir  niiiiimlH  dcnurviiitf  nntico,  bflnidcMi  tlio  Camel,  are  the  auporb  Ilonoi  ut'Uar* 
bary,  and  tlio  (lillorcnt  brncdM  of  cattlo  and  Hhcnp  extending  ovor  Northern  Africa. 

Tho  Ikirtmry  liorno  vies  with  the  Arahiim  in  l)oaiiiy  of  form,  al(hou|;h  not,  porhnpa,  in  the 
rtcctneiw  of  itH  coiirNO.  Tho  choxt  in  better  inndc,  nnd  tnorc  rounded  ;  tho  forehead,  inHtoad 
of  boini^  hnllowi'd,  in  rather  pniminent,  nnd  tho  xliiipo  of  tho  head  ia  finer:  tl>o  ti^uru  alto- 
ffcthcr  Ih  miiro  imposing  than  that  of  the  Arab,  although  ttieir  ritaturo  is  nearly  oeual.  Tho 
bent  HiirlMiry  hornei  nro  found,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  kin^'doina  of  Morocco  and  Fez ;  but 
tiio  MoorM  do  not  take  near  so  niuch  caro  of  thnir  horttoH  as  tho  Arabians, 

Tho  Morocco  breed  of  Hhoop  hiiv('  Umjj  wool,  the  hair  on  tho  neck  rather  shorter  and  mon- 
curled:  like  most  of  tho  African  breeds,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  strong  mako  and  long 
lo)^ :  their  hornx  aro  small,  turned  spirally  outwards,  and  the  scrotum  forming  two  BC|)arate 
•acs;  tho  general  colour  is  white,  tinged  with  liver-colour.  There  is  (mother  brood,  called 
the  Darbary,  having  tho  tail  so  broad  at  it'^  baso,  as  to  bo  wider  than  tho  buttocks;  tho  wool 
is  coarse,  and  of  a  rufous  colour  on  tho  neck,  legs,  tail,  oars,  and  noso :  tho  face  is  much 
Brcliod,  tho  ears  pendulous,  and  tho  horns  retain  tho  original  curve  of  tho  Argnlis,  on  a 
■mailer  scale;  the  tail  is  longer  than  in  tlie  last.  The  third  rnco  of  Northern  Africa  is  found 
in  Barbary,  and  oven  in  Corsica.  It  is  jvilicrratc,  with  pendulous  ears,  having  tho  tail  not 
much  widened,  and  tho  colour  white.  This  breed  is  remarkable  for  bearing  two  different 
kinds  of  fleeco,  tho  jMsterior  parts  being  covered  with  wool,  while  soft  loose  hair  extends 
from  tho  head  to  tho  shoulders :  a  crossed  brood  of  this  race  was  some  tiino  ago  brought  to 

England,    It  was  entirely  covered  with  soft  silky  hair 
806  ^^^^Bb-.        of  a  silvery  whiteness ;  that  on  the  neck  being  ol  great 

Iciigth. 

Besides  soveral  Birds,  found  also  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  Europe,  Bnrbary  is  known  to  possess  many 
other  species,  inhabiting  the  arid  tracts  of  the  desert, 
such  as  Quails,  Partridges,  and  Bustards.  The  moat 
beautiful  bird  seems  to  bo  tho  Barbary  Shrike  {fig. 
80R.)  {Malaconotns  harhurui  Swains.),  about  the  size 
Otrbary  Bhrike.  °^<t  thrush ;  black  ahovo,  and  crimson  beneath ;  tho  too 

of  tho  head  being  yellow. 

Sect.  III. — Hislorical  Qeography, 

Barbary  occupied  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  the  ancient  than  in  tho  modem  world.  It 
formed  part,  and  in  many  instances  a  prominent  part,  in  the  great  system  of  civilised  nations 
around  the  Moditerranean.  Cyrenaica,  its  most  easterly  portion,  corresponding  now  to 
Barca  and  part  of  Tripoli,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Grecian  colonies.  Africa  Proper, 
including  tho  rest  of  Tripoli  and  part  of  Tunis,  contained  Carthago,  tho  pride  of  Africa,  the 
mistress  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  the  chief  medium  of  commercial  intercourse  in  the  ancient 
world.  Illustrious  by  her  rivalry  with  Rome,  and  her  mighty  struggle  for  universal  empire, 
she  was  not  less  distinguished  by  her  glorious  fall.  The  southern  part  of  Tunis,  joined  to 
the  Algerine  province  of  Constantina,  once  formed  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which 
rendered  itself  famous  both  as  the  ally  and  enemy  of  Homo.  Western  Algiers  and  Fez  com- 
posed Mauritania,  a  ruder  region,  yet  distinguished  for  its  swarms  of  bravo  irregular  cavalry. 
The  southern  part  of  Morocco  was  Gctulia,  an  imperfectly  known  tract,  inhabited  by  a  race 
almost  proverbial  for  savage  fierceness. 

All  these  districts,  with  the  exception  of  the  remote  ones  last  mentioned,  were  incorporated 
into  the  Roman  empire,  and  became,  in  some  degree,  the  granary  of  Italy.  They  wore  ex- 
posed, however,  earlier  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  thoir  situation,  to  the  inroad 
of  the  northern  barbarians.  Genseric  the  Vandal  fixed  here  tho  seat  of  his  kingdom,  and 
established  a  naval  power  which  made  him  master  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  invasion  of  the  Saracens  produced  a  complete  and  permanent  change  in  Northern 
Africa.  They  entered  it,  not  only  as  conquerors,  but  in  vast  migratory  bodies,  which  stamped 
the  Arabian  and  Mahometan  character  upon  the  whole  population.  Barbary  was  at  first 
governed,  under  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  by  a  viceroy,  who  established  his  residence  at  Cairoan, 
or  Kairwan.  As  the  central  power  lost  its  energy,  tho  states  of  Barbary  erected  themselves 
into  independent  kingdoms,  among  which  Cairoan  was  still  tho  eastern  capital ;  but  it  was 
almost  eclipsed  in  power  and  splendour  by  Fez,  a  city  which  then  ranked  among  the  first  in 
the  world  for  learning  and  civilisation.  By  degrees,  however,  the  Barbary  states,  like  all 
others  subjected  to  the  recluse  and  bigoted  system  of  Mahomet,  lost  their  light  and  intelli* 
gence,  and,  having  no  intercourse  but  that  of  deadly  hostility  with  the  improved  kingdoms 
of  Christendom,  they  had  no  means  of  recovering  those  advantages.  Thus  they  became, 
three  centuries  ago,  and  have  ever  since  continued,  blind,  stupid,  and  barbarous. 

The  piratical  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Christians,  during  tho  fifteenth  century, 
occasioned  a  fiirther  change.  The  celebrated  pirates  Barbarossa  and  Hayraddin  seized  upon 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  established  them  as  dependencies  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Retaining  still  the  spirit  of  these  conquerors,  they  continued,  even  ailer  the  fall  of  the  Turkish 
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inth  century, 
seized  upon 
kish  empire. 
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naval  power,  to  devote  thomnfllvnii  to  piracy ;  and  their  situation  along  Jio  Mnditerraneaii 

enablttd  tlioni  tu  act  with  terrible  effect  on  tlio  Kunmoan  ■tatoH.     Morocco,  thoiiifii  she  rn- 

mainod  imlcpondont  of  Turkey,  thought  thiit  too  good  an  cxanipln  to  be  nnglcctrd ;  and  her 

piracitiM  were  at  one  time  still  more  terrible  than  Ihoae  of  the  other  status,  though  they  have 

not  been  so  long  continued. 

In  tliu  course  of  the  last  Imlf-century,  the  three  states  have  sliaken  off  the  Ottoman  yoke. 

In  Tunis  and  Tri|X)li,  the  Turkish  population  has  been  reduced  to  subordination  under  th 

M.-xiriMJi  and  Nugro  troop.i;  whilo  in  Algiers,  the  Turkish  suldiorv  continued  to  hold  a  bar 

barous  sway,  dcpoHiiig  and  electing  the  sovereign  at  ploasure.    Their  flagrant  piracies,  how* 

ever,  at  length  called  fbrth  the  armed  interposition  of  the  European  powers.     England  first 

inflicted  a  signal  chastisomont ;  and  Franco  has  at  length  made  a  complete  conquest  of  the 

city,  and  ia  endeavouring  to  coloniso  the  territory. 

1/ 
Sect.  IV. — Political  Geogrnphy, 

Scarcely  any  trace  of  order,  liberty,  or  gocxl  goveriunent  exists  in  any  of  the  states  com» 
posing  this  extensive  region.  The  onlv  limitiition  to  a  blind  and  bnrbarous  despotism  is  found 
m  tho  tuiimltuary  sway  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  In  Morocco,  pure  dc^iimtism  reigns ;  and  that 
country  has  repeatedly  been  ruled  by  monsters  who  were  a  disgrace  to  iiumanity.  The 
emperor,  however,  wlio  reigned  pFcvious  to  tho  existing  civil  warn,  of  which  we  have  only 
a  very  iii. perfect  account,  is  described  as  mild  and  equitable,  compared  to  his  prndoccssorH 
The  monarchs  of  Morocco  claim  tho  crown  in  tho  capacity  of  sheriffos,  or  descendants  ot 
Mahomet,  and  they  attempt  to  increase  tho  lustre  of  trio  regal  dignity  by  assuming  tho  cha 
ractcr  of  doctors,  prophets,  and  saints ;  which,  however,  they  seem  to  regard  as  not  incnn< 
■istent  with  the  most  unbounded  indulgence  of  cruelty  and  sensuality.  The  emperor  claiming 
tho  supremacy  in  religion,  which  in  Mahometan  countries  includes  law,  prevents,  probably, 
the  formation  of  any  corporate  bodies,  either  hierarchical  or  juridical,  sufficiently  "niportant 
to  influence  the  public.  There  does  not  appeor  even  to  be  any  council  of  state,  or  delibera* 
tivo  asscm'  'y,  liko  the  Turkish  divan.  Every  thing  depends  uimn  the  momon'  •  '  will  and 
caprico  of  tlio  prince.  This  absence,  however,  of  all  regular  check,  docs  not  prevent  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  rebellion,  which  is  almost  without  intermission  fomented  by  the  dif- 
(brent  moinburs  of  a  family  contending  for  tho  throne ;  the  sons  against  the  father,  and  the 
brothers  against  each  other. 

Tho  government  of  Algiers  was  formed  on  tho  Turkish  model,  the  Dey  being  originally 
an  officer  appointed  by  the  Porte,  and,  like  other  despotic  viceroys,  exercising  in  the  interior 
government  all  tho  powers  of  tho  sultan.  Here,  as  at  Constantinople,  there  appears  to  have 
been  always  a  divan,  which,  being  composed  of  the  heads  of  that  military  body  by  whom 
the  Turkish  sway  was  alono  maintained,  possessed  very  extensive  influence.  When  Algiers 
became  independent  of  tho  Porto,  nearly  the  whole  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
tumultuous  Janissaries,  who  set  up,  deposed,  and  massacred  the  chief  magistrate  at  pleasure. 
A  long  interval  did  not  oflen  elapse  between  tho  period  when  the  Dey  was  raised  to  power, 
and  that  in  which  his  life  was  terminated  by  the  l/owstring. 

Tunis  presents  a  more  agreeable  spectacle.  Its  ruler,  who,  under  tho  title  of  Bey,  was 
originally  a  mere  officer  of  tho  Porte,  has  now  succeeded  in  emancipating  himself,  not  only 
from  this  subjection,  but  even  from  dependence  upon  the  Turkish  soldiery.  This  revolution 
was  chiefly  effected  by  Hamooda,  the  Dey  reigning  in  Ift'O,  whose  vig'Mr  of  character  had 
preserved  him  in  power  twenty-nine  years;  a  very  unusual  period  in  tho  tumultuary  annals 
of  Barbary.  Instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  kept  in  thraldom  by  the  Turks,  he  chose  his 
officers  in  preference  from  among  tho  European  and  Georgian  slaves  and  renegadoes.  He 
established  a  regular  administration  of  justice,  and  extended  equal  protection  to  all  classes 
of  the  inhabitants,  not  even  excepting  Christians  and  Jews,  whom  it  had  been  considered  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  the  Moors  to  take  every  opportunity  of  insulting,  of  plundering,  and 
even  of  killing.  Although,  therefore,  tho  administration  still  exhibits  many  barbarous  and 
oppressive  features,  yet,  upon  tho  whole,  Tunis  has  improved,  while  Western  Barbary  has 
been  sinking  continually  deeper  in  wretchedness  and  brutality. 

Tripoli  has  made  still  farther  advances.  Its  progress  has  been  ascribed  to  Hamet,  whom 
the  Tripolitans  honour  with  the  surname  of  Great.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury he  was  a  mere  Pacha  under  the  Turks,  and  his  life  was  in  perpetual  peril  from  their 
\icentious  soldiery.  He  relieved  himself  from  them  in  a  manner  truly  barbarous.  Havinff 
invited  their  chiefe,  to  the  number  of  300,  to  a  feast,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  seized  and 
strangled.  His  adherents  then  commenced  a  general  massacre  throughout  the  city,  and  the 
Turkish  sway  was  entirely  annihilated.  The  Porte,  which  could  with  difficulty  have  vin- 
dicated its  claims,  sufTered  itself  to  be  pacified  by  presents  and  tribute,  and  finally  lost  all 
dominion  over  the  state.  Hamet  was  very  active  in  introducing  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment, inducing  Europeans  to  settle  in  his  territories,  and  promoting  all  the  manufactures 
fbr  which  Tripoli  was  adapted.  His  successor,  of  a  milder  character,  finding  himself  iii 
peaceable  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  exercised  it  with  great  equity  and  moderation ;  ss 
that  Tripoli  assumed  an  orderly  and  civilized  appearance,  resembling  that  of  the  European 
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fUUi'M,  i'N|H<ciiilly  \vlu!n  ciiiiiiwrod  with  tho  turlmlmit  nii|)oct  of  its  African  nnijfhhouri. 
Allliou^'li  it  liiiN  hi'oii  Hinco  ux|mw<<(I  to  wniin  conviiliiidiiM,  tho  prcwciit  (rovoriiniitiit  ii|)|it!nrH  to 
rotiiin  lli(>  Hiniio  liitoriil  nnil  iiiipniviiitr  cimriictor  by  whirli  it  finNHo  huiff  Ihhiii  diHlin^ruinhnd. 
'I'lio  Hii'di^fii  rt'lulidiiH  of  tlio  Hiirlwry  Htatoit  imvo  not  boim  eixtnuMivo.  Tlio  Knropoan 
jHiwiMH  imi);  ri>)(iiiilt<(l  tliciii  with  cold  tiiid  ilidtiiiit  lioNtility,  Imt  without  coiiHiihtriiipr  tho  con- 
>|ti<<Ht  of  thciii  im  II  iK'nirahlo  object.  Thoitn  nUiU<H  wuro  not  in  a  ooidition  to  nttnnipt 
Hclicnii'M  of  dJMiiint  ii^ifriindincnuMit.  Their  only  pn<tt>iiHionH  to  dominion  nro  (ivr<r  llin  trnctB 
boliiiid  tiio  AtliiH,  and  Imrdurin^  on  tito  ffrvnt  donort,  culled  'ralilut,  Hi^ilnieHHii,  nnd  tho  Klod 
el  Jeii'i'd.  KviMi  tho  Hiilijeclion  «if  thcHo  countrioH  in  conllnnd  to  tho  nxiiction  of  ii  tribnto, 
which  u  llyiii.T  detachment  of  IriHiiiH,  went  round  onco  a  yoar,  forcibly  colleclH.  Hir-co  tlie 
roi^n  of  lliimel.  the  (ireat, 'l'ri|H)ii  Iuim  held  I'V/./.an  tributary.  Spain  poHNeHxen  tho  for- 
tnweH  of  Ct  ulii,  Melilla,  and  I'eiViu  de  Volo/.  in  Morocco,  but  wiliiont  any  territory  attach* 
ed  to  them;  and  tliJH  ix  now  the  only  memorial  of  tho  lon^  and  deadly  warH  between  tho 
two  eountriex.  The  elliirtH  to  put  down  their  piratical  innwulH  hav(!  bronxht  them  moro  into 
contiict  with  the  jmiwcix  of  Kurope;  and  tho  ii«r*ue  of  the80,  in  the  occupation  of  Al^icra  by 
France,  promiwH  to  torni  a  new  era  in  the  dcHtiny  of  this  part  of  tho  worM.  The^o  pro- 
datoiy  ravM>;en  by  which,  down  to  a  very  recent  peri(Ml,  thoy  rendered  thenmelvcH  tcrriblo 
to  the  jKiwerti  Hituatcd  ii|K)n  and  navi^atin^  tho  Mcditurranoan,  Booin  to  bo  now  fmally  sup* 
prowiod. 

PRirr.  V. — Vriuhtrlhw  Ituluslry, 

In  every  branch  of  productivo  industry  tho  states  of  Unrlmry  cxliibit  nmrks  of  impcrfcc* 
tion  ami  deetiy. 

Of  the  afrrlcidture  of  Ilarlmry  our  accountN  arc  very  imporfoct,  this  branch  luivinpf  boon 
unaccduntalily  omitted  by  Dr.  Shaw ;  but  enough  has  transpircMl  to  hIiow  it  to  be  in  a  most 
imperlect  Htate.  In  the  greater  part  of  Moricco,  thoro  oxiifts  no  such  thinj;  n.i  fixed  pro- 
jM'rty  in  laud.  It  is  cnUivali'd  by  moveable  Arab  camps,  called  ilouarn,  wliich  establish  them- 
selves ou  a  bpot,  continue  till  thoy  have  exhausted  it,  and  then  remove  to  another.  In  con- 
swjucnoe,  however,  of  tho  tertility  of  tho  soil,  and  of  tho  want  of  a  mannliicturinij  ppula- 
tion  to  cmisunie  its  priMlnce,  there  is  in  every  stttto  a  larfjfu  siir|dus  of  corn,  which  forma, 
when  pt>rmitted,  the  staple  article  ttf  exjmrt  Wheat  and  Imrley  are  the  kinds  pencrnlly 
cultivated  ;  the  solV  ami  iViable  soil  is  particularly  adaptetl  to  the  latter.  Hice  is  said  to  l)0 
raised  on  the  liaidss  of  sou\o  of  the  rivers;  but  to  its  culture,  niwu  the  whole,  this  urid  w)il 
is  jwculiiirly  unlUvourable ;  and  tho  species  of  holcus,  or  dhonrra,  peculiar  to  the  district  are 
oxtousividy  cultivated.  C'lHilncss  and  nioisturo  beinjf  tho  re(iuisites  wanted,  the  winter 
months  comiHvse  tho  verdant  and  tlourishinjf  periml  of  tho  year.  The  harvest  is  fiathercd 
in  .\pril  and  May ;  alVer  which,  fron>  Juno  to  Septeudior,  the  cinmtry  exhiliits  an  aspect 
entirely  parclunl  and  burnt  up.  Tho  inhabitants  |xis.>iess  tlio  art  of  prcs<>rvin'f  the  j^roin  for 
Bovorai  years,  by  burying  it  under  ffroimd  in  their  dry  soil. 

All  the  tVuits  of  southern  Kurope  come  to  pertection  in  Barbary;  and  the  o.vcellonco  of 
tho  olive  is  |mrticularly  not<>d.  The  vine  l.ourishes;  thoujjh  tho  relijjious  systiMu  of  tho 
natives  d(>ters  them  from  convcrtiu;r  tho  jrrapo  into  wine,  even  for  oxix>rtntion.  As  wo 
advance  into  the  dry  plains  of  the  interior,  all  theso  truits  disappear;  but  their  place  is  buj>- 
plii^l  by  that  of  the  date  tree,  which  entirely  covers  tlu*  tiico  of  tiio  country,  and  ti>rms  the 
princi|V)l  supiH<rt  to  tho  inhabitant.^  of  the  southern  district!). 

l)f  domctitio  auinails,  tho  cow,  destitute  of  the  rich  jMisturcs  of  Kuropo,  i.*^  s">all  in  size, 
and  deficient  in  milk.  The  sheep  are  also  small;  but  tlitwo  fed  on  tlio  Atlas  produce  that 
exouisite  luutton  peculiar  to  nioimtnin  (wstures.  There  arc  also  some  species,  which,  with 
little  attention  on  t!ie  jwrt  of  their  proprietors,  produce  very  line  wwl.  (i(Kits  are  very 
numemus  in  the  mountain  districts;  and  their  skins  yield  that  sotV  and  delicate  leather  for 
which  Memoco  is  famous.  The  horses  of  Rirlwry  were  formerly  much  valueil ;  and  this 
ancient  Kia.-^t  of  N'umidia  has  luit  alto;rether  lost  its  (jnalities;  but,  the  persons  in  )X)Wcr 
under  s»i  oiiprtv-i^ive  a  frovermneut  beiiiir  accustomed  to  .soizo  the  best  for  their  own  use,  the 
proprietors  are  diseouray:!  .1  t'roni  bestowinsi  any  peculiar  iMiins  in  improvinij  the  breed.  Tho 
onco  tinned  IkirUiry  horses  now  yield  to  tiie  .Arabian,  and  even  to  the  K.iryptian.  The  ass, 
nnd  the  mule,  are  the  onlinary  beasts  of  burden.  Ueyond  Atlas,  the  camel  alone  is  suited 
to  the  sjimly  cx|KUise  of  the  w  ildi>rness.  A  small  number  is  maintained  of  that  species  coll- 
oil  iJie  bfiric,  or  desert  camel,  which  seems  to  be  the  fleetest ">)f  all  known  animals.  Mr. 
Jackson  iiicnl ions  one,  which,  in  seven  days,  travelled  acnve  the  (ireat  Desert,  a  distance 
of  alwiit  llXH)  miles;  and  another  which  went  Iroin  AFoj^adoro  to  Morocco,  anil  returned  in 
one  day,  tliouuh  the  interval  between  theso  cities  is  not  short  of  UK)  miles.  The  honey, 
which  is  copiously  collecte<l  through  Biirlwry.  siH»ms  to  be  chielly  the  pro<luco  of  wild  beea. 

Althouirh  manufacfurinn  industry  must  rank  low  in  the  llarlviry  states,  yet  there  are  soma 
branches  iu  wliii-b.  Uic  mhubitaruj*  exrei.  Tlie  most  nofwl  is  that  of  tho  leather  already 
mentioiioil  as  known  under  tlR>  name  of  morocco,  and  celebrated  tor  its  soilness,  pliancy,  and 
luHJUty.  It  is  artimliHl  by  the  (uvUs  which  climb  tlio  declivities  of  the  Atlas,  particularly  on 
the  siilo  of  Tatllot :  but  its  valuetl  ((ualitios  are  doubtless,  in  a  great  inoasure,  due  to  tho 
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mrolo  of  tttnninp  and  prppnrinfj  it,  Fez  is  tho  chief  theatre  of  this  manufacture.  It  car- 
ries on  also  severnl  wooll'-n  <iii)ricH,  particulnrly  of  a  upecies  of  long  robes  called  halks, 
which  nr(!  pencrnliy  worn  in  the  Kast;  and  of  carpets,  little  inferior  to  those  brought  from 
Turkey.  It  makes  iilso  silk  hIuHh,  ehiflly  HttHJies  and  handkerchiefs.  Among  the  statos  on 
the  Meditsrraiiean,  TuMis  is  by  much  tho  most  distiniruished  for  industry  and  manufactures. 
Its  stttule  is  (I  small  species  of  conical  woollen  caps,  called  skull-caps,  which  arc  universally 
worn  ni  Kastorn  countries.  This  fiibric  is  said  to  have  aflbrded  nt  one  time  employment  to 
50,0(10  persons ;  h;t  Leghorn  and  Marseilles  have  now  succeeded  in  producing  an  imitation, 
and  tho  caps  manufactured  there,  though  not  equal  in  (luality,  can  be  sold  so  much  cheaper, 
that  they  have  superseded  to  a  great  degree  those  made  at  Tunis,  There  arc  likewise 
lorgo  irmnutiictures  of  robes  and  shawls  of  woollen  and  gauze,  carried  on  also  in  Algiers 
anil  Tripoli,  though  not  on  so  largo  a  scale. 

The  commerce  of  this  rude  territory  is  also  very  limited.  Its  exports  consist  chiefly  in 
tho  raw  produce  of  tho  soil.  In  ancient  times  the  African  coast  formed  the  granary  of  tho 
Roman  empire ;  and  its  corn  continued  to  find  a  copious  market  in  southern  Europe,  till  its 
exiwrtalion  was  iirohibited  by  tho  absurd  policy  of  all  the  Barbary  states,  except  Tunis. 
Kven  there,  it  is  loaded  with  heavy  imposts,  twenty-two  piastres  und  a  half  (11.  lOs.)  being 
paid  on  the  colfeo  (two  Knglish  quarters)  of  wheat,  and  eleven  piastres  and  three  quarters 
on  tho  same  quantity  of  barley.  The  chief  shipping  port  is  Biserta,  Tunis  exports  also 
olive  oil,  which  does  not  become  rancid  so  soon  as  the  Italian  oils;  a  largo  quantity  ot 
excellent  soap,  made  from  olive  oil  and  barilla,  with  some  sponge  and  orchilla  weed  col 
lected  on  the  shore,  Tho  commerce  of  Morocco  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  from 
Mogadore,  Tho  exiwrts  consist  of  almonds,  sweet  and  bitter,  to  the  amount  of  about 
1,(KH),(MK)  iHiunds,  cow-hides  and  calf-skins,  2flO,0(M)  lbs, ;  goat-skins,  10,000  dozen.  Wool 
was  formerly  a  large  article  of  export;  but  it  is  now  absurdly  prohibited.  Ostrich  feathers, 
olive  oil,  and  some  varieties  of  ir\'t,  complete  tho  list  of  native  exports,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
and,  still  more,  Morocco,  send  to  '"ipapo  tlio  produce  of  Soudan,  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  gums, 
particularly  gum  eonegal.  Of  this  last  article  Mogadore  exports  not  less  than  100,000  lbs. 
J'lie  total  value  of  the  exixirts  from  that  city  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jackson  at  127,000i,  sterling. 
The  commerce  of  Eastern  Barbary  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  from  Leghorn  and  Marseilles, 
at  w  hich  last  place  liOtiis  XIV.  establifhed  an  African  company.  Britain  at  the  same  time 
had  a  company,  which  ishared  some  ])ortiou  of  the  trade ;  and  private  merchants  opened  a 
little  direct  intercourse,  but  sent  their  goods  chiefly  through  the  French  and  Italian  ports, 
Since  the  continental  war,  however,  and  the  possession  of  Malta  by  the  British,  a  good  deal 
of  communication  has  been  maintained  from  that  island.  Tho  Barbary  states  receive, 
generally  speaking,  every  species  of  European  manutiicturcd  goods  and  colonial  pro<lueo. 
Tho  cloths  mo.st  in  (leiiinnd  in  the  markets  are  those  which,  being  of  a  coarse  description, 
can  be  otVered  cheap.  Those  of  the  kind  called  scarlet  long  cll.s  are  particularly  adapted 
for  the  trade  of  interior  Africa.  German  coarse  linen,  hardware,  toys,  tin  and  lend,  alum, 
vitriol,  and  coehiueal  for  tluMr  nianul'actures,  may  be  named  among  tho  principal  articles. 

Tho  most  active  commerce  of  the  Barbary  states  is  that  by  the  caravans  with  interior 
Africa.  Tripoli  sends  hers  by  Fezzan  to  Bornou  and  Cassina,  and  thence  across  as  far  as 
Ashantee;  lunis  by  Gadaniis  and  Tuat  to  Tombuctoo;  Morocco  across  the  broadest  of  tho 
desert  to  the  same  city,  and  to  the  countries  on  tho  Senegal.  A  more  particular  account  of 
the  nuxle  in  which  tliis  trade  is  carried  on  will  be  given  when  we  come  tolreat  of  the  cen- 
tral countries  of  Africa.  Into  these  countries  the  caravans  carry  salt,  wTiich  is  wanting 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger;  together  with  European  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly cloths  of  diflerent  kinds,  hardware,  and  toys.  The  returns  are  gold  dust,  ivory, 
gum  Senegal,  and,  above  all,  slaves,  for  whom  these  unfortunate  countries  have  been  so  long 
ransacked  to  supply  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  impossible  to  form  even  a  con- 
jectucu  as  to  the  amount  of  this  inland  trade. 

The  mcrcaiitilo  shipping  of  the  Barbary  states  may  bo  considered  as  next  to  nothing. 
Fishery,  notwithsianding  tlie  extent  of  its  coasts,  is  pursued  only  for  immediate  consumption. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  coral  fishery,  of  some  value,  on  the  coast  of  Constautina,  in  Algiers, 
near  Bona  and  I^a  Cala.  Mr.  Blaquiere  asserts  that  it  might  employ  ."iOO  boats  and  9000 
men ;  but  we  question  if  Europe  would  afford  a  market  for  so  extensive  a  produce.  With 
a  view  to  this  fishery,  the  British  government,  in  1806,  contracted  to  pay  to  the  Dey  of 
Algii<rs  r)0,0(K)  dollars  (11,000/,  sterling)  for  the  possession  of  Bona,  La  Cala,  and  II  Col; 
but,  having  omitted  to  form  a  military  establishment  nt  any  of  these  places,  it  has  derived, 
as  yet,  no  advantages  from  the  purchase.  This  branch  of  industry  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
vessels  " 


Sicily, 


ports  of  Italy. 


Sect,  VI, — Civil  and  Social  Slate, 

Of  tho  population  of  Barbary,  which  has  probably  much  diminished,  only  a  very  loose 

estimate  can  be  made.     Mr.  Jackson,  indeed,  lias  given  statements  of  the  population  of  the 

empire  of  Morocco,  f()unded  on  documents  in  the  imperial  register,  according  to  which,  it 

amcnu'-s  to  11,896,600:  but,  if  such  records  really  exist,  we  can  scarcely  consider  thera  as 
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proceeding  from  any  thing'  but  an  empty  vaunt,  unless  they  be  taken  as  relating  to  a  more 
prosperous  period.  They  assign  to  the  city  of  Morocco,  for  instance,  a  population  of 
270,000;  while  tl:e  most  judicious  travellers  do  not  suppose  that,  in  its  present  state  of 
decay,  it  contains  more  tlian  80,000.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  prefer  the  estimate  of 
Chenier,  which  allows  to  the  whole  empire  only  6,0()0,000 ;  and  perhaps  even  this  is  beyond 
the  truth.  Respecting  the  population  of  Tunis  and  its  territory,  the  statements  maun  to 
Mr.  Macgill,  according  to  which  it  amounted  to  5,000,000,  appeared  to  him  greatly  exagger- 
ated. The  most  careful  estimates  of  the  population  of  Algiers  make  it  rather  under  than 
above  2,000,000.  Tripoli  ia  stated  by  Ali  Bey  at  2,000,OtX);  but,  notwithstanding  tlie 
extent  of  territory,  its  prevailing  barrenness  would  warrant  tlie  conclusion  that  one-third  of 
this  is  a  very  full  estimate.  Proceeding  on  these  loose  data,  which  are  all  we  have,  wo 
may  guess  the  population  of  Barbary  as  follows : — Morocco,  6,000,000 ;  Algiers,  2,000,000 ; 
Tunis,  2,000,000;  Tripoli,  600,000:  in  all,  10,600,000. 

The  inhabitants  of  Barbary  are  separated  into  three  very  distinct  classes ;  the  Moors,  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Berbers  or  Bcrebbcrs. 

The  Moors  inhabit  the  cities  of  Barbary,  and  the  country  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
The  term  Moor,  derived  from  tlie  ancient  Mi.uri,  is  applied  throughout  Africa  in  a  very 
vague  manner.  In  Central  Africa  it  is  made  to  comprehend  all  Mahometans  who  are  not 
Turks.  In  Barbary,  however,  the  wandering  tribes  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Arabs, 
and  the  term  Moor  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  Mahometan  cities,  in 
general,  present  a  uniform  scene.  The  inhabitants  drag  a  recluse,  gloomy,  and  monotonous 
existence.  They  are  strangers  to  social  assemblies,  to  public  amusements,  to  the  arts,  and 
to  every  thing  that  animates  life.  Their  time  is  chiefly  spent,  in  a  retired  manner,  in  the 
interior  of  their  houses.  The  females,  according  to  the  invariable  Mahometan  custom,  are 
Btrictly  excluded  from  general  society,  and  must  see  none  of  the  male  sex,  except  their  hus- 
bands; they  are  immured  like  slaves  in  the  opartments  of  the  harem.  That  aspect  of 
apathy  and  gravity,  however,  which  a  Moor  presents  at  first  view,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
fallacious,  and  he  is  easily  roused  from  it  to  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence. In  Barbary,  the  habits  of  a  seafaring  and  piratical  life  have  rendered  these  occasions 
more  frequent,  and  have  produced  a  character  more  habitually  turbulent  and  disorderly,  than 
is  usual  in  Turkish  states.  Indeed,  European  travellers  have  usually  described  the  Moors 
as  a  race  devoid  of  all  good  qualities,  and  combining  every  sort  of  depravity ;  but  the  rela* 
tions  between  the  parties  have  usually  been  of  a  very  hostile  nature,  embittered  both  by 
religious  and  political  rancour. 

The  harem,  that  favourite  and  almost  sole  seat  of  Oriental  luxury,  is,  of  course,  inacces- 
sible, and  can  only  through  some  peculiar  chance  be  seen  by  Europeans.  Lempriere,  how- 
ever, in  his  character  of  a  physician,  was  admitted  into  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  It 
consisted  of  a  wing  of  the  palace,  entirely  separated  from  the  rest,  ami  communicating  only 
by  a  private  door,  of  which  the  emperor  had  the  key.  The  edifice  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  courts,  communicating  by  narrow  passages,  round  which  were  ranged  the  apartments 
of  the  wives  and  concubines,  who  were  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  in  number,  besides  their  do- 
mestics and  slaves.  There  was  a  principal  sultana,  who  had  a  general  superintendence  over 
the  establishment,  but  enjoyed  not  the  same  influence  with  the  emperor  as  some  of  the 
younger  favourites.  There  were  several  European  captives,  who  appeared  to  the  traveller 
tlie  chief  ornament  of  the  harem,  botli  as  to  personal  and  mental  accomplishments.  The 
Moorish  ladies  were  enormously  fat,  and  utterly  stupid  and  ignorant.  Their  allowance  from 
their  imperial  master  amounted,  in  the  case  of  the  most  favoured,  only  to  half  a  crown  a 
day  ;  so  that  expense  and  luxury  were  to  be  maintained  by  presents  or  bribes  received  from 
the  numerous  suitors  for  favours  from  the  emperor,  who  is  understood  to  approve  entirely 
this  delicate  mode  of  supply.  A  more  favourable  account  is  given  of  the  Tripolitan  harem 
by  a  lady  who  resided  in  tiiat  city  for  many  years,  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Tully,  the  Eijglish 
ambassador.  The  inmates,  who  are  generally  Georgian  and  Circassian  captives,  not  only 
possess  superior  personal  beauty,  but  are  endowed  with  various  ornamental  accomplishments 
acqi'Ted  at  Constantinople.  Their  time  is  also  busily  employed  in  superintending  the  nume- 
rous slaves,  who  grind,  spin,  and  perform  all  the  domestic  operations.  Their  toilette  is  per- 
formed in  a  very  elaborate  manner,  which  employs  several  hours,  and  demands  the  service 
of  a  number  of  slaves.  Each  of  the  latter  has  a  separate  office ;  one  to  perfume  the  hair, 
another  to  arrange  the  eyebrows,  a  third  to  paint  them,  and  so  on.  The  blackening  of  the 
latter  by  a  preparation  of  antimony,  the  forming  of  them  into  a  wrticular  shape,  and  the 
filling  of  the  hair  with  powdered  cloves,  perfumes,  and  scented  waters,  are  the  most  favourite 
modes  of  female  adornment.  In  their  domestic  character,  the  ladies  are  said  to  display 
many  amiable  qualities ;  tliough  here,  as  in  Morocco,  the  jealousy  of  superior  favour  witn 
their  lord  and  master  often  excites  violent  enmities,  and  even  impels  to  the  crime  of  admi- 
nistering poison  to  a  hated  rival. 

While  the  Moors  thus  inhabit  all  the  great  towns  and  the  fixed  villages  in  their  imme« 
diate  vicinity,  all  the  remoter  districts  are  occupied  by  a  race  who  arc  called  Arabs,  either 
because  they  are  really  the  descendants  of  tiie  Saracen  conquerors,  or,  from  situation  and 
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circumstances,  have  acquired  similar  habits.  They  dwell  in  a  species  of  moveable  encBmp< 
ments  called  ('  uars,  composed  of  a  number  of  broad  and  low  tents,  painted  black,  and 
resemblinp'  ir  i  the  hull  of  a  ship.  They  are  formed  of  cloth  made  of  camel's  hair  and 
the  fibres  ot  .  aim  tree,  and  are  arranged  generally  in  three  concentric  circles,  in  the 
interior  of  wi:  h  the  cattle  are  secured  during  the  night.  Each  douar  is  governed  by  a 
sheik,  or  chief,  who  is  considered  as  standing  in  a  paternal  relation  to  the  rest;  kindred 
being  the  tie  which  chiefly  unites  them,  and  no  one  not  related  to  the  common  family  being 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  douar.  Their  manner  of  living  is  quite  patriarchal,  and  their  rites 
of  hospitality  so  primitive,  that  they  remind  us  of  those  practised  by  Abraham  to  the  three 
angels,  as  recorded  in  Scripture.  The  greatest  sheik,  when  a  stranger  enters  his  tent,  seta 
down  water,  and  assists  him  to  wash  his  feet.  He  goes  to  the  flock,  brings  in  a  calf  or  a 
kid,  kills  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  delivers  it  to  his  wife  to  dress.  Like  all  the  racea 
which  bear  the  Arab  name,  they  are  equally  distinguished  for  hospitality  and  robbery ;  often 
exercising  the  latter  against  those  who  have  just  been  the  objects  of  the  former.  When 
they  have  exhausted  one  spot,  they  prepare  to  move  to  another ;  for  which  purpose,  however, 
tlicy  must  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  government,  which  is  held  as  the  proprietor  of  all  these 
wiiie  tracts  of  unoccupied  land ;  a  permission  for  which  a  largo  sum  of  money  must  be 
always  paid.  The  douar  then  breaks  up,  and  its  members  depart,  with  their  wives,  children, 
cattle,  tents,  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  and  every  thing  which  they  possess.  The 
men  walk,  driving  the  cattle ;  the  women  are  mounted  on  camels,  three  on  each ;  the  chil- 
dren, lambs,  and  kids  are  hung  in  panniers  by  the  sides  of  these  animals  (^Jig.  809.).    The 


Bemoval  of  an  Arab  Village. 

internal  administration  of  these  camps,  or  douars,  is  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  em- 
peror or  prince ;  the  several  communities  are  animated  by  deadly  feuds  against  each  other, 
which  often  lead  to  conflict ;  and,  in  every  case  of  weak  government  or  disputed  succession, 
many  of  the  Arabs  betake  themselves  without  hesitation  to  plunder. 

While  these  wandering  tribes  cover  the  plains,  the  mountain  districts  of  Atlas  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Brebes,  or  Berbers,  who  seem  to  be  the  original  and  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Barbary,  driven  to  take  refuge  in  these  inaccessible  retreats.  In  the  little  valleys  embo- 
Bomed  within  the  huge  declivities  of  the  Atlas,  they  build  their  villages,  which  are  beauti- 
fully enclosed  with  gardens  and  plantations.  Some  of  those,  however,  occupying  the  higher 
and  ruder  parts  of  the  chain,  dwell  in  caves  cut  out  of  the  rock.  They  are  hard-featured, 
athletic,  and  patient  of  fatigue.  Occupied  in  pasturage  and  cultivation,  they  also  employ 
themselves  much  in  hunting,  and  derive  an  extensive  profit  from  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 
Their  favourite  exercise  is  the  use  of  the  musket,  both  in  firing  at  a  mark,  and  twirling  it 
variously  in  the  air ;  in  which  they  have  acquired  remarkable  dexterity :  those  who  can 
aflbrd  it  take  a  pride  even  in  ornamenting  their  fire-arms  with  gold  and  ivory.  Possessing 
such  habits,  they  are  by  no  means  quiet  subjects  of  the  Moorish  empire  and  the  other  states 
to  which  their  territory  belongs.  Their  only  homage  consists  in  a  tribute,  at  once  scanty 
and  uncertain.  In  their  revolts,  which  are  not  unfrequent,  their  valour,  and  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  territory,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  subdue  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  sometimes  descended  into  the  plain,  and  carried  their  inroads  to  the  very  gates  of  Mo- 
rocco. They  have  none  of  the  migratory  habits  of  the  Arabs ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
unwilling  to  remove  from  their  original  spot.  Unlike  the  Arabs,  too,  they  elect  their  own 
sheiks,  and  have  a  republican  form  of  government,  very  unusual  in  this  part  of  Africa.  They 
speak  a  language  called  the  Amazigh,  or  Berber,  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Moora 
and  Arabs,  who  often  reiiuire  an  interpreter  when  conversing  with  them.  This  language  ia 
supnosed  to  be  very  ancient,  and  is  of  the  same  family  with  that  of  the  Tibbo,  the  Tuaricks, 
ond  Dthcr  indigenous  tribes  who  roam  over  the  plains  to  the  south-east. 

Tiic  Shilluks  are  a  branch  of  the  Berbers,  somewhat  smaller  in  stature,  and  less  rude  in 
character,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  south  of  Morocco.    The  Errifi,  on  the 
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sontrary  who  border  on  Algiera,  are  still  braver  and  fiercer ;  the  very  glance  of  their  eye 
is  said  to  strike  terror  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 

The  relijrion  of  all  the  Barbary  states  ia  that  of  zealous  Mahometans ;  and  the  ferocious 
bigotry  which  everywhere  characterises  the  professors  of  Islam  is  carried,  if  possible,  to  a 
higher  pitch  in  this  country  than  elsewhere.  The  cruelty  exercised  against  their  European 
captives  ia  exasperated,  or  at  least  all  pity  and  remorse  are  deadened,  by  religious  antipathy. 
Although  they  have  talbas,  or  spiritual  instructors,  very  little  of  any  real  knowledge  or  im- 
provement  seems  derived  from  these  personages.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  min* 
isters  of  religion  and  the  government ;  neither  is  there  any  corporate  body,  like  the  ulema 
in  Turkey,  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church.  The  vene- 
ration of  the  people  is  almost  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  class  of  persons  who,  by  individual 
exertion,  raise  tUnmsclvea  to  the  character  of  saints.  This  character  is  not  attained  by  any 
peculiar  purity  of  life,  or  even  rigour  of  superstitious  observance.  Grotesque  and  fantastic 
pretensions  to  supernatural  power,  and  to  an  intercourse  with  invisible  beings,  are  the  means 
by  which  tliey  impose  on  the  credulous  multitude.  Throughout  all  this  region  tiie  idea  pre- 
vails according  to  which  idiots  and  madmen  are  reputed  holy;  and  privation  of  reason  is 
even  feigned  for  the  sake  of  attracting  veneration.  The  higher  class  of  saints  are  decidedly 
the  second  persons  in  the  kingdom,  if  they  do  not  even  rival  the  monarch.  Indeed,  the  em- 
perors of  Morocco  have  been  long  accustomed,  by  high  pretensions  to  sanctity,  to  heighten 
the  respect  of  ihcir  subjects.    That  most  savage  of  tyrants,  Muley  Ismael,  spent  a  great 

part  of  liis  time  in  superstitious  gestures  and  observances,  cal- 
810        <4iffiaita  ^A.         culated  to  impress  the  idea  of  his  direct  communication  with 

the  Deity  and  with  Mahomet,  and  of  superhuman  powers 
thence  derived.  Barbary,  moreover,  is  overrun  by  supersti- 
tions of  all  kinds,  such  as  usually  prevail  among  the  vulgar 
in  unenlightened  countries ;  among  which,  the  belief  in  the 
potency  of  an  evil  eye  is  particularly  prevalent  Individuals 
among  the  Arabs  still  make  a  boast  of  the  power  of  charming 
serpents.  They  exhibit  themselves  to  the  admiring  multi- 
tude, half-naked,  in  strange  attitudes  and  contortions,  and 
twined  round  by  those  creatures,  whom  they  certainly  have 
the  art  of  rendering  innoxious  (Jig.  810.).  The  most  amia- 
ble of  their  feelings  consists  in  the  reverence  paid  to  deceased 
relations,  which  exists  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  cus- 
Berpeot  Charraer.  tomary  among  Europeans.    Every  Friday  evening  forms  what 

is  called  "  the  feast  of  the  dead,"  when  the  people  repair  to 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  who  are  supposed  to  be  present  on  that  evening,  and  to  share 
the  almost  gay  festival  which  is  there  celebrated. 

Learning  and  science  in  Barbary  may  be  considered  as  nearly  extinct  Like  the  other 
Saracen  states,  those  of  Barbary,  and  of  Morocco  in  particular,  were  formerly  distinguished 
for  the  cultivation  of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Fez  was  a  celebrated  school,  to  which 
students  from  the  most  distant  quarters  resorted.  At  present,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  can  neitlicr  write,  read,  nor  perform  the  most  common  operations  of  arithmetic, 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  persons  who  have  acquired  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
Shaw  mentions  as  having  been  shown  to  him  quadrants  and  astrolabes  constructed  in  the 
most  admirable  manner ;  but  such  instruments  were  exhibited  as  mere  curiosities,  without 
the  least  idea  being  entertained  of  their  use.  Medicine,  in  which  the  Arabs  boast  of  tho 
great  names  of  Avicenna  and  Averrhoes,  cannot  be  very  highly  cultivated  in  a  country 
where  the  usual  fee  of  a  physician  is  sixpence;  and  a  shilling  is  only  bestowed  in  the  most 
serious  and  important  cases.  Accordingly,  unless  for  mere  external  wounds  and  hurts,  the 
interposition  of  a  native  practitioner  seems  rather  productive  of  injury  than  benefit.  Euro- 
pean physicians  are  always  eagerly  sought,  and  are  considered  as  possessed  oi'  almost  super- 
natural power. 

The  amusements  of  the  natives  of  Barbary  are  very  little  varied.  Mixed  company 
public  exhibitions,  and  theatrical  entertainments,  which  give  so  gay  an  aspect  to  European 
society,  are  altogether  foreign  to  their  habits.  Among  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour 
for  bread,  the  day  is  spent  chiefly  in  a  sort  of  listless  indolence ;  lounging  at  coflee-houses 
and  barbers'  shops,  the  favourite  scenes  of  talk  and  scandal.  Chess  is  pursued  with  great 
eagerness.  Opium,  so  passionately  indulged  in  by  the  Turks,  is  not  in  use  here;  but,  in- 
stead of  it  they  have  a  sort  of  preparation  from  hemp,  which  produces  nearly  the  same 
effect.  Wine,  too,  is  taken  much  more  freely,  even  to  excess,  and  in  h  convivial  manner, 
especially  at  Algiers  and  Tunis,  than  in  other  Mahometan  countries.  But  horsemanship, 
above  every  thing  else,  forms  the  pride  and  amusement  of  the  Moors ;  and  their  feats  in  this 
art  are  often  very  wonderful  (^%,  811.)-  They  are  particularly  fond  of  galloping,  and  then 
suddenly  stopping ;  and  some  will  even  lift  objects  from  the  ground  while  riding  at  fuU 
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speed.  Although,  however,  the  rich  Moors  are  almost  constantly  on  the  backs  of  their 
horses,  they  tram  them  to  none  of  those  travelling  paces  which  are  found  so  usefiil  in  Eu- 
rope ;  they  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  intermediate  between  a  walk  and  a  gallop. 


AmamnenU  of  the  Moon. 


'  In  the  dress  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the  haUk,  or  hyke, 
a  large  square  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  commonly  six  yards  both  in  length  and  breadth,  which 
is  folded  loosely  round  the  body.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  garment  of  the  Jews, 
and  indeed  the  very  same  with  the  Highland  plaid.  The  loose  manner  in  which  the  haik 
is  attached  to  the  body  renders  it  necessary,  whenever  any  work  is  to  be  seriously  set  about, 
to  tighten  the  girdle,  which  is  formed  of  woollen,  often  richly  ornamented,  and  in  which 
also  the  weapons  are  stuck.  Hence  arises  the  figurative  expression  so  often  applied  in 
Scripture  to  the  industrious,  to  have  their  loins  girt.  Under  the  hail'  is  the  tunic,  or  coat, 
which  sits  close  to  the  body,  and  beneath  it  the  shirt,  which  the  Mi-TS  wear  of  linen  or  cot- 
ton, but  the  Arabs  of  woollen.  A  species  of  cloak,  called  burnoosc,  i>>  thrown  over  the  halk, 
when  necessary,  as  a  defence  against  rain  or  cold ;  and  it  has  9,  nape  which  may  be  raised 
to  cover  the  head.  On  the  head  is  also  worn  a  species  of  coni''>  «carlet  cap,  covering  the 
crown ;  below  which  is  wrapped  the  turban,  expressing,  by  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
folds,  the  rank  of  the  wearer  {Jig,  812.). 
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Witn  regard  to  food,  one  dish  prevails  at  the  table  of  all,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant, 
which  is  cuscosoo,  a  sort  of  almost  fluid  paste  made  of  crumbled  bread,  and  enriched  accord 
ing  to  the  means  of  the  preparer,  with  small  pieces  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  condiments. 
This  dish,  placed  in  a  large  wooden  or  earthen  bowl,  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  company, 
who  immediately  thrust  in  their  fingers,  lift  it  to  their  mouths,  stirring  it,  if  necessary,  with 
their  hands,  and  selecting  the  most  savoury  morsels.  The  rich,  on  great  occasions,  present 
a  variety  of  dishes ;  but  they  are  all  cooked  in  the  same  manner,  consisting  of  what  we  call 
iipoon-nic-at.  Tj  make  some  amends  for  this  mode  of  eating,  tha  custom  of  was',iing  the 
hands  both  before  and  after  eating  is  still  rigorously  observed.  .^ ,  ,  , >.  > 
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MoTocco,  the  moet  westerly,  is  also  the  moat  extensive  and  important,  of  the  Barbary 
states.  It  has  two  coasts :  one  along  the  Mediterranean  facing  the  north,  the  other  and 
larger  along  the  Atlantic,  looking  to  the  west.  The  loftiest  part  of  the  cliain  of  Atlas  runs 
parallel  to  these  coasts,  clianging  its  direction  along  with  them,  and  leaving  an  intermediate 
plain,  finely  watered  and  not  surpassed  in  natural  fertility  by  any  part  of  the  globe.  But 
though  the  modern  Moors  have  advanced  greatly  beyond  the  rude  and  roaming  habits  of  the 
ancient  Mauri,  they  are  far  from  improving  the  country  to  nearly  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  Mr.  Washington  conceives  it  might  be  made  one  vast  corn-field,  and  that  the 
ground  over-run  with  weeds  and  brushwood  might  afibrd  food  to  millions.  Beyond  the 
ninge  of  Atlas,  however,  Morocco  includes  a  more  arid  region  named  Tafilet,  unfit  for  grain, 
but  yielding  the  finest  dates  in  the  world,  and  rearing  a  breed  of  goats  whose  skins  afford 
uie  materiaJ  for  the  fine  morocco  leather. 

The  political  and  social  state  of  Morocco  is  rude  and  degrading.  The  emperor  possesses 
a  power  more  despotic  than  any  other  even  of  the  Mahometan  potentates.  He  is  not  held 
in  check  by  a  mufli,  an  ulcma,  or  even  a  council  or  divan.  He  is  supposed  to  possess  a 
divine  character,  and  to  be  superior  to  all  law.  One  emperor,  being  remmded  of  a  promise, 
said,  "  Takest  thou  me  to  be  an  infidel,  that  I  must  be  the  slave  of  my  word  1"    Yet  this 

monarch  must  pay  respect  to  long-established 
usages  and  institutions ;  must  not  invade  the  .do- 
mestic privacy  of  any  of  his  subjects ;  and  must 
even  ^ive  public  audience  four  times  a  week  to 
administer  justice  to  all  who  may  appeal  to  him 
from  the  cadi,  or  local  governor.  On  these  occa* 
sions  he  anpears  on  horseback,  in  an  open  interior 
court  of  the  palace,  with  an  umbrella  over  his 
head  (Jig.  813.).  This  absolute  power,  meantime, 
is  little  regarded  by  the  mountaineer  tribes,  and 
even  by  some  of  tliose  tliat  wander  over  the  plains. 
Having,  too,  no  one  interested  in  its  support,  it  is 
continually  liable  to  be  shaken  by  treason,  revolt, 
and  disputed  succession.  Hence  these  princes 
have  derived  a  peculiarly  jealous  and  iurocious 
character;  and  Morocco  has  been  ruled  by  some 
of  the  most  bloody  tyrants  recorded  in  history. 
Among  tliese  was  pre-eminent  Muley  Ismael,  who 
introduced  the  system  of  employing  negro  mer- 
cenaries as  body-guards.  They  were  raised  at 
one  time  to  upwards  of  20,000  (Mr.  Washington 
is  probably  mistaken  in  saying  100,000),  but  are 
now  reduced  to  5000.  They  constitute,  however,  the  only  regular  troops  in  the  empire ; 
the  rest  are  merely  a  loose  militia,  summoned  by  imperial  mandate,  and,  though  expert 
horsemen  and  good  marksmen,  destitute  of  any  sort  of  discipline.  The  revenue  is  collected 
in  kind,  in  the  proportion  of  a  tenth  of  grain  and  a  twentieth  of  cattle,  which,  aided  by 
fines  and  the  poll-tax  upon  Jews,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Washington  at  about  1,000,000/. 
sterling. 

Industry  and  commerce  have  in  Morocco  a  very  limited  range.  The  only  important  manu- 
iacture  is  that  of  the  leather  which  bears  its  name.  One  tannery  in  the  capital  employs, 
according  to  Mr.  Washington,  1500  persons ;  and  though  the  processes  are  slovenly,  a  fine 
colour  is  produced,  which  Europeans  are  unable  to  imitate.  Other  articles  for  exportation 
are  almonds,  of  a  very  fine  quality,  from  Suse,  dates  from  Tafilet,  ivory  and  gold  dust  from 
Soudan ;  honey,  wax,  ostrich  feathers,  &c.  In  return,  it  receives  the  usual  articles  of 
European  manufacture  and  colonial  produce.  This  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  port 
of  Mogadore.  The  outrageous  piracy  formerly  exercised  firom  Sallee  and  other  porta  of 
Morocco  has  for  a  considerable  time  ceased. 

Morocco,  tlie  capital,  is  situated  on  a  very  extensive  and  naturally  fruitful  plain  (Jiff.  814.), 
above  whicli  rises  abnii'tly,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  one  of  the  loftiest  ranges  ol^  Atlas. 
The  mosques  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  present  striking  specimens  of  Arabian 
architecture,  particularly  tiiat  called  El  Koutouben,  the  tower  of  which  is  220  feet  high. 
Of  the  eleven  gates,  one  is  richly  sculptured  in  the  Moorish  style.  Tiie  palace  forms  an 
oblong  of  1.500  by  600  yards,  divided  into  enplosures,  wlsere,  surrounded  by  gardens,  are  th^ 
pavilions  of  the  sovereign,  his  principal  officers  and  ladies.  The  floors  are  tessellated  wiih 
variously  coloured  tiles ;  but  a  mat,  a  small  carpet  and  cushions,  compose  the  entire  furnitura 
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Beautiful  gardens  surround  the  city,  and  spacious  aqueducts,  conveying  waier  from  the  Atloft 
twenty  miles  distant,  bear  testimony  to  a  superior  state  of  the  arts  in  former  times.      ;      - 

,,,,,.814  ..   -  


Viaw  of  Uie  plain  of  Horoceo,  and  Uio  Atlai  Mountaioi. 

Fez,  situated  in  the  more  northerly  province  of  the  same  name,  is  a  place  of  hi^h  celebrity, 
and  ranked  long  as  the  splendid  and  enlightened  metropolis  of  Western  Africa.  It  was 
founded,  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  by  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Edris,  and  rose  to  such 
magnitude,  that  Leo,  in  the  twelfth  century,  describes  it,  though  doubtless  with  some  exag- 
geVation,  as  containing  760  mosques,  of  which  fifty  were  magnificent  and  adorned  with 
marble  pillars.  Its  schools  and  its  baths  were  also  very  celebrated.  At  present  it  is  described 
by  the  latest  travellers  as  presenting  a  singular  mixture  of  splendour  and  ruin ;  and,  amid 
the  usual  defects  of  Mahometan  cities,  the  splendour  being  almost  confined  to  the  interior 
of  the  houses,  it  is  still  an  agreeable  place.  The  situation  is  singular,  but  pleasant ;  in  a 
hollow  valley  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  groves  and  orchards,  and  with  a  river  winding 
through  it  Fez  is  still  not  without  some  of  the  sciences  which  formerly  rendered  it  illus- 
trious ;  but  they  are  nearly  confined  to  the  Koran  and  its  commentators,  a  slight  tincture  of 
grammar  and  logic,  and  some  very  imperfect  astronomical  observations.  The  population, 
respecting  which  authors  greatly  vary,  is  probably  rather  under  than  above  100,000. 
Mequinez,  to  the  west  of  Fez,  has  risen  to  importance  by  having  been  made  the  residence 
sf  the  sovereign.  The  seraglio,  or  palace,  consists  of  a  most  extensive  quadrangular  enclo- 
sure, though  the  mansions  which  it  contains  are  only  one  story  high.  The  citizens  are  said 
to  be  more  polished  and  hospitable,  and  the  females  handsomer,  than  in  the  other  cities  of 
Morocco.    The  population  seems  extremely  uncertain. 

The  sea-ports  of  Morocco,  though  thejr  have  lost  the  greatness  formerly  derived  from 
commerce  and  piracy,  are  still  not  inconsiderable.  Mogadore,  the  must  southerly,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  capital,  is  now  the  chief  emporium  of  the  intercourse  with  Europe.  It  was 
founded  only  in  1760,  by  the  emperor  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  spared  no  pains  in  raising  it  to 
importance.  Bein^  composed  of  houses  of  white  stone,  it  makes  a  fine  appearance  from  the 
sea ;  but  the  interior  presents  the  usual  gloom  of  Moorish  cities,  and  is  chiefly  enlivened  by 
the  residences  of  the  European  merchants  and  consuls.  The  country  round  is  almost  a 
desert  of  sand ;  water  is  scarce,  and  provisions  must  be  brought  ftom  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  about  10,000.  Saffi,  or  Azafli,  a  very  ancient  town, 
with  a  fine  harbour,  though  also  in  a  barren  country,  was  the  chief  seat  of  European  com- 
merce till  the  monopolising  preference  of  the  emperor  transferred  it  to  Mogadore.  Saffi  is 
still  supposed  to  retain  a  population  of  12,000.  Mazagan,  a  small  well-built  place,  of  2009 
inhabitants,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  till  1770.  Azamore,  formerly  a  great 
town,  and  with  walls  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  is  now  deserted,  and  crumbling  into  ruin : 
it  has  8000  people.  Dar  al  Beed  is  a  very  small  place.  Farther  north,  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  a  small  river,  are  the  important  towns  of  Sallee  and  Rabat.  Sallee,  once  the  terror  of 
the  seas,  whence  issued  such  bands  of  pirates  and  rovers,  the  seat  of  action,  riot,  and  bustle, 
is  now  still  and  lifeless.  It  continues,  however,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall  thirty  feet  high, 
and  in  its  mosques,  arches,  and  fountains  displays  traces  of  beautiful  sculpture,  and  of  great 
antiquity.  What  remains  of  its  commerce  has  been  mostly  transferred  across  the  river  to 
Rabat,  or  New  Sallee.  This  place,  when  viewed  from  without,  presents  a  picturesque  group- 
ing of  minarets,  palm  trees,  ruined  walls,  and  old  mosques,  near  which  are  conspicuous  its 
venerable  and  battlemented  Kassubah,  or  citadel,  and  the  lofty  tower  of  Sma  Hassan.  The 
interior  retains  still  some  activity,  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied.  Population  18,000, 
of  whom  3000  are  Jews,  Mehedia,  nov.'  a  poor  fishing  village,  has  monuments  which  dis- 
play its  former  importance.  El  Haratch,  or  Larache,  was  once  a  flourishing  European  and 
Christian  town ;  but  the  churches  are  now  converted  into  mosques,  and  the  deserted  houses 
of  the  consuls  line  the  Marina-  It  has  been  made  the  imperial  arsenal,  and  is  very  strong 
towards  the  sea.   Tangier,  on  the  straits,  was  in  1662  ceded  by  Portugal  to  England,  which 
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abandoned  it  in  1684.  It  derives  iti  chief  present  importance  from  the  permiuion  granted 
by  the  emperor  to  supply  Gibraltar  with  provisions,  and  fVom  the  reaiuence  of  European 
ronsuls.  Tctuan,  the  only  port  within  the  Mediterranean,  is  allowed  to  carry  on  some  inter- 
courso  witli  tho  English,  whose  vessels  often  take  in  victuals  there  on  their  way  up  the 
Nfpditerranoan.  ■■  ,    . 

SvBSBOT.  2. — Algier$. 

Algiers,  the  ancient  Numidia,  and  the  grand  modem  seat  of  piratical  warfkre,  compriset 
an  extensive  and  beautitul  range  of  coast,  lying  between  8°  W.  and  about  9°  E.  longitudo, 
and  thus  extending  700  English  miles  in  length.  Tho  breadth  of  the  inland  territory,  till  it 
passes,  by  almost  msonaible  gradations,  into  the  domain  of  the  mountain  tribes,  or  of  the 
wandering  Arabs,  is  much  more  vague,  varying  probably  ftom  50  to  150  miles.  The  southern 
bolder  is  traversed  by  the  Atlas  in  three  succeaoive  ranges,  separated  by  fine  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  range  which  &ces  the  maritime  plain  is  calkd  Jurjura ;  and  its  peaks,  though 
they  do  not  reach  the  stupendous  altitude  of  those  which  tower  above  Morocco,  ore  of  such 
height,  that  the  snow  on  their  summits  melts  only  in  May.  The  western  tracts,  traversed 
by  numberless  streams  of  pure  water  descending  from  the  Atloa,  form  perhaps  the  most  finely 
irrigated  country  in  tho  world.  Deafontaines  mentions  a  spot  near  Trcmecen,  where,  in  a 
circuit  of  two  leagues,  about  2000  springs  occur.  Yet  the  surface  is  too  varied  to  allow  thia 
moisture  to  spread  into  swamps ;  it  is  only  diiTused  so  as  to  maintain  a  general  verdure  and 
fertility.  None  of  these  numerous  Btreoma,  however,  attain  tlte  character  of  rivers,  except 
those  which  rise  in  the  second  ranj^e  of  Atlas,  roll  through  the  intermediate  valley,  and 
then  force  tlieir  way  into  the  plain  ot  Barbary.  Such  are  the  Seibousc,  the  Rummell,  the 
Zeitoun,  and  the  Shelliff,  which  la^t  has  an  early  course  of  nearly  100  miles  through  the 
mountain  valley. 

The  territory  of  Algiers  is  thus  greatly  distinguislied  by  natural  fertility.  With  the  excefH 
tion  of  some  arid  and  rocky  plains,  it  consists  of  valleys  covered  with  rich  pastures,  fitted  (st 
the  best  kinds  of  European  grain,  blooming  with  the  orange  and  the  myrtle,  and  producing 
olivea,  figs,  and  grapes  of  peculiar  excellence  and  size.  Noble  forests  of  pistachio,  «x 
cypress,  and  of  oak,  cover  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Yet  the  indolence  of  the  people,  the 
oppression  of  the  government,  the  want  of  roads  and  interior  communications,  cause  three> 
fourths  of  the  country  to  be  lefl  uncultivated.  Their  oil,  wine,  and  butter  are  all  of  inferior 
quality.  They  are  not  so  wholly  doBtitute  of  manufacturing  industry.  Skins  ore  prepared 
and  coloured  in  almost  as  perfect  a  manner  as  in  Morocco.  Their  bonnets,  shawls,  and 
handkerchiefs  are  in  request  throughout  the  Levant  Baskets  of  palm-leaves,  and  mats  of 
junk,  are  fashioned  with  singular  elegance.  Essence  of  roses  is  prepared  with  a  skill  little 
to  be  expected  in  such  rude  hands ;  but  there  is  an  extensive  demand  for  the  article  in  the 
voluptuous  palaces  of  the  East.  The  trade,  before  the  French  invasion,  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  consisted  in  the  export  of  these  manu&ctures,  and  of  some 
grain,  oil,  wax,  fruits,  and  wool.  The  Algerines  took,  in  return,  light  cloths,  glass,  and  toys, 
but  showed  a  great  preference  for  fire-arms  and  powder ;  while  the  European  merchants  have 
been  reproached,  but  not  only  for  supplying  them  with  these  articles,  but  even  for  purchasing 
the  proceeds  of  their  piratical  expeditions.  The  fishery  of  coral,  carried  on  by  European 
vessels,  produces  an  annual  value  of  about  100,0002. 

That  turbulent  and  piratical  system  of  which  Algiers  was  the  centre,  is  now  become  a 
subject  ouly  of  history.  The  country  was  long  domineered  over  by  a  body  of  Turkish  troops, 
not  supposed  to  exceed  15,000,  and  who  were  recruited  finm  the  meanest  classes  in  the  ports 
of  the  Levant.  This  body,  at  short  intervals,  strangled  the  Dey,  electing  in  his  stead  the 
boldest  and  bravest  of  their  number.  The  corsairs  formed  a  kind  of  separate  republic,  carry* 
ing  on  their  barbarous  trade  under  the  sanction  of  the  prince,  who  received  a  large  share  of 
tiie  slaves  and  booty.  These  marauders,  in  1815,  suffered  a  severe  chastisement  from  the 
American  fleet;  and  from  the  English  in  1816.  Again,  after  they  had  for  some  time  set 
France  at  defiance,  that  country,  in  1830,  fitted  out  a  K)rmidable  expedition,  by  which  Algiers 
vns  entirely  subjugated.  The  French,  however,  have  said  very  little  as  to  any  benefits 
derived  from  this  acquisition.  According  to  the  statement  mode  by  M.  Duboc,  in  his  account 
of  Oran  in  1832  (Annales  des  Voyages'),  the  Arabs,  who  inhabit  nearly  the  wholo  of  tho 
territory,  are  in  a  state  of  constant  hostihty,  either  open  or  secret,  against  the  French ;  they 
are  masters  of  all  the  open  country,  and  can  assemble  in  a  few  days  30,000  men,  skilled  in 

Ertisan  warfare ;  so  that  they  keep  the  invaders  nearly  blockaded  in  the  principal  sea-port& 
these  circumstances,  colonisation,  which  was  viewed  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  expe> 
dition,  has  not  been  even  attempted. 

The  population  of  this  territory  is  judged  of  only  by  estimates,  which  are  very  wide  of 
each  other,  varying  between  1,000,000  and  3,000,000.  A  recent  estimate  in  the  Annoles 
des  Voyages,  which  seems  to  be  made  with  some  care,  states,  of  Arab  cultivator!,  1,200,000; 
Independent  Arabs,  400,000 ;  Berbers,  200,000 ;  Jews,  30,000 ;  Turks,  renegadoes,  and  theii 
descendants,  40,000:  in  all,  only  1,870,000.  These  are  distributed  into  three  great  provinces 
Titterie,  in  the  centre ;  Tremecen,  ot  Tlemsen,  in  the  west ;  and  Ckuutantina,  in  the 
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BARBARY. 


Algiers,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Titterie,  though  without  being  contider* 
cd  as  forming  part  of  it  The  streets  are  built  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence  &cing  the 
Mediterranean,  and  rising  by  successive  stages  above  each  other,  with  loflior  hills  above : 
they  make  thus  a  magnificent  appearance;  hence,  too,  it  is  said,  almost  every  house  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  sea.  On  entering  the  city,  however,  all  tliis  beauty  disappears ;  and  it 
is  found  a  labyrinth  of  steep,  narrow,  and  dirty  lanes.  There  are,  however,  several  splendid 
edifices,  particularly  the  palace  of  the  dey,  and  the  principal  mosques.  The  barracks  are 
also  fine  structures,  adorned  with  fountains  and  marble  columns;  and  the  naval  arsenal  ia 
spacious  and  commodious.  The  bagnios,  as  the  quarters  formerly  destined  for  the  slaves  were 
called,  are  huge,  but  gloomy  and  dirty  edifices.  The  estimates  of  the  population  vary  from 
50,0UU  to  200,000;  M.  Balbi  supposes  70,000.*  The  French  expedition  captured  2,000,000/. 
sterling  in  money,  besides  an  ample  supply  of  ships,  artillery,  and  ammunition.  The  fortifi* 
cations  towards  the  sea  are  very  strong,  but  on  the  land  side  by  no  means  formidable ;  so 
that,  when  the  French  had  eflfected  a  landing  with  a  superior  force,  they  soon  became  masters 
of  Algiers. 

In  the  western  quarter  of  the  Algerine  territory,  the  most  distinguished  place  is  Treroeccn, 
or  Tlemscn,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kin^om,  still  containing  about  20,000  inhabitants, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  and  finely  watered  district.  Mascara,  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  on  the 
face  of  a  mountain  which  commands  the  view  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  is  an 
agreeable  but  ill-built  city.  Oran,  on  the  sea-coast,  long  a  subject  of  contention  between 
the  Moors  and  the  Spaniards,  remained  in  possession  of  tiie  latter  people  till  1702.  The  forti- 
fications have  been  injured  by  earthquakes;  but  the  spacious  magazines  built  of  stone  remain 
entire.  It  has  a  roadstead  with  good  anchorage,  but  so  exposed,  that  vessels  are  obliged  to 
land  their  cargoes  at  the  point  o^Mers  el  Keber,  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  Oran  is  much 
declined ;  and,  though  the  French  have  repaired  somo  of  the  edifices,  and  converted  an  old 
mosque  into  an  hospital,  their  occupation  has  hastened  its  decay,  by  inducing  the  whole  of 
the  Arab  population  to  leave  the  place.  The  inhabitants  are  now  about  4(W0.  Arzew,  on 
a  gulf  which  affords  a  good  harbour,  is  chiefly  noted  as  containing  the  shattered  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Arsenoria.  Dr.  Shaw  saw  here  a  Corinthian  capital  supportiiig  a  smith's  anvil,  and 
through  the  rents  of  a  ragged  carpet  he  discovered  a  mosaic  pavement  In  its  vicinity  are 
large  salt-pits.  Tenis,  also  on  the  coast,  once  the  metropolis  of  a  little  kingdom,  consists 
now  only  of  a  few  mud  hovels.  El  Callah,  in  the  interior,  seated  on  an  eminence  amid 
branches  of  the  Atlas,  is  remarkable,  as  well  as  its  neighbourhood,  for  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  carpets  and  bornouses.  Medea  and  Bleeda,  the  chief  places  in  the  province  of 
Titterie,  are  both  flourishing,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  country. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Algiers,  Constantina,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Cirta,  the  ancient 
and  strong  capital  of  Numidia,  ranks  second  to  Algiers,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  boldly  situated  on  a  rock  precipitous  on  one  side,  where  it  over- 
hangs tiie  broad  stream  of  the  Rp'^mell.  The  surrounding  country  is  fine ;  but  the  modem 
city  presents  nothing  remarkable.  The  site,  however,  is  distinguished  by  splendid  monu- 
ments of  antiquity ;  and  the  ground  in  one  place  is  entirely  covered  with  the  remains  ot 
broken  walls,  columns,  and  cisterns.  The  bridge,  still  in  good  preservation,  several  gates, 
a  triumphal  arch,  called  by  the  natives  the  Giant's  Castle,  with  various  altars  and  other  frag- 
ments adorned  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  with  rich  friezes  and  sculpture,  rank  among  tlie 
most  elegant  remains  of  classic  antiquity.  Boujeiah,  celebrated  as  a  strong  and  piratical 
sea-port  retains  still  marks  of  the  breaches  made  upon  the  walls  in  1671,  when  it  was  storm- 
ed by  Sir  Edward  Sprague.  The  fortifications  are  now  barely  suflUcient  to  hold  the  wandering 
Arabs  in  check ;  but  it  derives  some  importance  from  its  iron  manufactures,  and  the  export 
of  wax  and  oil.  Bona,  having  its  site  covered  with  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient 
Hippo,  was  in  modem  times  the  chief  settlement  of  the  French  African  Company,  which 
they  lost  during  the  revolutionary  war.  It  derives  consequence  frem  the  coral  fishery  carried 
on  in  its  vicinity ;  and  the  same  cause  gives  value  to  La  Callp,  and  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Taborca,  which  were  also  long  in  possession  of  the  French. 

SvBSECT.  3. — T^nts.  .       '  '  '  ''  • 

Tunis  has  a  territory  very  differently  situated  from  that  of  Algiers.  From  the  frontier  of 
that  country,  the  coast  continues  to  extend  eastward,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  north, 
till  it  reaches  Cape  Bon,  the  most  northeily  point  of  Africa.  It  then  makes  a  sudden  bend 
southward,  and,  with  some  windings,  follows  that  direction  as  far  as  Cape  Jerbi  for  a  space 
of  a^ut  2.50  miles.  This  coast  with  the  country  reaching  for  upwards  of  100  miles  inland, 
composes  the  territory  of  Tunis.  It  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  Algiers ;  but  it  is  not  sc 
cosely  hemmed  in  by  the  branches  of  the  Atlas,  nor  are  they  so  steep  or  so  lofty ;  and  there 
intervenes  between  mem  and  the  sea  a  spacious  plain,  watered  by  the  noble  river  Bagrada, 
cr  Meierda,  and  profusely  covered  with  all  the  riches  of  culture  and  vegetation.  The  people, 
also,  though  composed  essentially  of  the  same  elements  as  those  of  Algiers,  have  imbibed  a 

*  [Tliew  (tatemonta  are  much  exaggerated.  Before  the  occupation  by  the  French  the  population  was  but  Sl.OW 
4f  a  c»wW>t  1833  f  was  found  to  be  S5,%n,  of  whom  S,398  were  Europeans.— Ah.  Eo.] 
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ooniiderably  ^ater  share  o,' polish  and  civiliiMtion.  The  situation  of  the  territory,  projectinf^ 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  an  ca»y  distance  fVoni  the  flnest  shores  ot*  soutiiern  Europe, 
fitted  it  to  bo  the  seat  of  the  moat  celebrated  commercial  republic  of  antir|uity.  Carthara, 
by  her  commerce,  rose  to  such  grandeur  as  to  dispute  with  Rome  the  empire  of  the  world ; 
and,  even  ailer  being  completely  vanquished,  and  her  walls  levelled  witn  the  ^und,  she 
continued  one  of  the  chief  Roman  cities,  and  the  capital  of  the  Aflrican  provmces.  The 
Saracens,  however,  in  the  successive  kingdoms  which  they  founded,  fixed  their  capital,  first 
tt  Kairwan,  and  then  at  Tunis;  and  Carthage  wa«  entirely  deserted.  In  the  sixteenth  cen« 
tury,  Tunis  was  occupied  by  the  corsair  Barbaroesa;  and,  notwithstanding  a  successful  cxpe< 
dition  by  Charles  V.,  was,  m  1574,  completely  subjected  to  the  Ottoman  power.  Since  its 
decline,  it  was  at  first  domineered  over,  like  Algiers,  by  the  Turkish  soldiery;  but  the  Beys, 
within  the  last  half  century,  have  succeeded  in  crushing  the  influence  of  this  body,  and  have 
made  themselves  hereditary  and  almost  absolute  sovereigns.  They  have  governed  mildly, 
doing  much  to  mitigate  the  former  violent  and  bigoted  system,  and  to  introduce  European 
improvements. 

The  city  of  Tunis,  only  ten  miles  south-west  fVom  the  site  of  Carthage,  and  on  the  same 
spacious  bay,  possesses  all  the  advantages  which  raised  that  city  to  such  a  height  of  pros- 

feritv.  It  is,  in  fiict,  the  largest  place  in  Barbary,  the  population  being  estimated  at  firom 
00,000  to  130,000.  It  cannot,  on  the  whole,  bo  said  to  be  well  built,  tlie  streets  being  nar* 
row,  irregular,  and  dirty ;  yet  the  principal  mosque  is  very  spacious ;  and  the  new  palace, 
constructed  at  great  cost,  in  the  Moorish  style,  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Barbary,  though 
with  the  incongruity  of  the  ground  floor  being  entirely  composed  of  shops.  This  city  has 
entirely  renounced  its  piratical  habits,  and  addicted  itself  to  several  branches  of  useful  in- 
dustry. There  are  extensive  monufactures  of  velvflts,  silk  stuffs,  and  the  red  caps  generally 
worn  in  the  Levant  The  exportation  of  grain,  absurdly  prohibited  in  the  other  ports  on 
this  coast,  is  allowed  under  a  tickery,  or  license  from  the  dey,  though  at  the  exorbitant  duty 
of  15«.  a  quarter  on  wheat.  The  Tunisian  olive  oil,  being  well  packed,  and  not  liable  to 
become  rancid,  is  in  high  estimation ;  and  the  wool  of  the  south-eastern  districts  is  said  to 
be  little  inferior  to  the  best  Spanish.  The  soap,  made  fix)m  olive  oil  and  barilla,  is  of  excel- 
lent  quality,  and  has  no  unpleasant  smell.  There  is  also  a  considerable  traflUc  with  interior 
Africa  for  its  staples  of  gold,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers.  Tunis  takes  a  variety  of  European 
manufactures,  Eist  India  stuffs,  and  colonial  produce.  That  species  of  woollen  cloth  called 
scarlet  long  ells  is  the  British  commodity  most  in  demand. 

The  remains  of  Carthage  are  a  little  to  the  east  of  Tunis;  but  no  destruction  con  be  more 
entire  than  tliat  which  has  overwhelmed  that  celebrated  city.  The  inquisitive  traveller  may 
even  look  over  that  renowned  site,  without  perceiving'that  a  cit^  ever  existed  on  it.  Even 
the  few  broken  walls  which  remain  bear  evident  marks  of  Moorish  construction.  It  is.  not 
till  he  penetrates  into  its  subterranean  recesses  that  he  finds  clear  marks  of  ancient  great- 
ness. He  then  discovers  the  spacious  cisterns  in  which  water  was  retained  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants;  and  he  can  race  the  line  of  that  stupendous  aqueduct  by  which  it  was  de- 
rived from  mountains  fifly  m  es  distant.  It  is  probable  that  farther  traces  might,  by  diligent 
search,  be  still  detected. 

Of  the  other  cities  of  Tunis,  the  chief  is  Kairwan,  or  Cairoan,  founded  by  the  Saracens, 
and  long  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  Northern  Africa.  The  great  mosque,  supported 
by  500  granite  columns,  is  said  to  be  at  once  the  most  magnificent  and  the  most  revered  of 
any  in  Africa.  Tozer,  on  the  lake  of  l/owdcah,  is  only  a  Inrgo  village,  but  enriched  by  trade 
with  the  country  of  dates  and  interior  Africa,  On  the  north  coast,  Porto  Farini,  near  which 
are  the  ruins  of  Utica,  and  Biscrta,  have  both  some  trade  in  grain ;  though  the  fine  harbour 
of  the  latter  is  now  so  choked  up  as  to  allow  only  small  vessels  to  enter.  Of  the  towns  on 
the  coast,  reaching  southward  from  Tunis,  Almahdia  is  distinguished  by  the  remains  of  a 
commerce  which  rendered  it  once  the  principal  haven  on  this  coast ;  Monasteer  and  Cabea 
by  a  flourishing  modern  trade,  which  gives  to  the  one  a  population  of  12,000,  and  to  the 
other  of  20,000.  Sfax  carries  on  traffic  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  the  island  of  Jerbi  is  noted 
for  manufacturing  industry.  Near  El  Gemme  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  amphitheatre 

SvBSECY.  4. — Tripoli. 

Tripoli  presents  a  different  aspect,  and  one  by  no  means  so  grateful  and  smiling  as  the 
western  regions  of  Barbary.  That  great  mountain  range,  which  has  diffiised  through  then* 
verdure  and  fertility,  terminates,  and  the  great  plain  of  sand  which  generally  covers  Northen 
Africa  presses  close  upon  the  cultivated  territory.  The  district  in  which  the  city  stands 
forms  only  an  oasis,  and  one  not  very  extensive ;  and  he  who  takes  his  departure  from  it  in 
any  direction  finds  himself  soon  in  die  heart  of  the  desert.  Tripoli  thus  cannot  equal  the 
other  capitals  of  Barbary,  and  its  population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  25,000.  Even  this  is 
supported  rather  by  commerce  and  industry,  than  bv  the  limited  productions  of  the  soil.  It 
is,  however,  the  chief  theatre  of  the  intercourse  wfth  Bomou  and  Houssa,  the  most  fertile 
countries  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  over  which  it  exercises  even  a  species  of  dominion 
Fezzan,  the  great  emporium  of  the  caravan  trade,  is  tributary  to  the  pacha ;  and  he  possemm) 
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•  powerful  influence  over  the  courts  of  Kouka  and  Sackatoo.  This  prince  has  shown  a  more 
enlightened  spirit,  a  greater  desire  to  cultivate  intercourse  with  the  European  powers,  and 
to  introduce  the  improvements  of  civilised  life,  than  any  other  in  Barbary.  A  singular 
absence  of  that  jealousy  which  usually  actuates  Mahometan  courts  has  been  displaced  in 
{he  welcome  given  to  the  British  ox|)cdition8  of  discovery,  and  the  zeal  displayed  m  pro* 
moting  their  objects.  Tripoli  cannot  be  called  a  fine  city ;  yet  its  palace,  and  Uie  generality 
of  its  mosaues,  nave  some  oeauty ;  and  there  is  a  triumphal  arch  and  several  other  iuterestinj; 
remains  or  antiquity. 

To  the  eastward  of  Tripoli,  and  in  ita  close  vicinity,  begins  a  dreary  portion  of  the  Great 
Desert  of  Africa.  A  few  days,  however,  bring  the  traveller  to  the  district  of  Lebeda,  where 
thick  groves  of  olive  apd  date  are  seen  rising  above  the  villages,  and  a  great  space  is  covered 
with  luxuriant  crops  of  grain.  Tiiis  territory  is  considercu  much  superior  to  that  round 
Tripoli,  and  was  more  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  who  founded  on  it  tiio  flourishmg  colony 
of  Lcptis  Magna.  Remains  of  its  magnificent  edifices  and  shattered  columns  are  still  seen 
half  buried  under  the  sand  which  the  wind  and  sea  have  accumulated  over  them ;  but  the 
country  people  are  daily  carrying  off  the  fragments,  and  using  them  as  mill-stones.  A  similar 
country  continues  to  Mcsurata,  to  the  east  of  which  is  also  a  plain  singularly  fertile,  com- 
pared even  by  Herodotus  to  that  of  Babylon.  Mesurata  carries  on  a  manu&ctory  of  carpets, 
and  a  considerable  trade  with  Central  Aflrica.  At  the  termination  of  this  plain  commencea 
the  awful  and  desolate  expanse  of  the  Syrtis.  Captain  Becchey  thus  describes  the  opposite 
spectacle  presented  by  the  two  points  of  view: — "To  the  west,  endless  groves  of  palm  trees 
and  olives,  among  which  are  scattered  numerous  villages  and  gardens,  rich  tracts  of  com 
land,  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  everywhere  a  movmg  and  busy  population ;  to  the  east- 
ward, a  tenantloss  and  desolate  waste,  without  a  single  object  rising  from  its  surfkce,  lies 
stretched  in  one  long  and  unbroken  line,  as  ftr  as  the  eye  can  reach." 

The  Gulf  of  Sert,  or  the  Syrtis,  about  400  miles  in  length,  presents  some  striking  features. 
For  about  forty  miles  it  is  bordered  by  a  marsh  covered  with  a  thin  saline  crust,  which  oflen 
gives  way  beneath  the  horses*  feet,  and  discovers  hollow  spaces,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
depth,  with  water  at  the  bottom.  This  dangerous  swamp,  combined  with  the  general  sandy 
character  of  the  region,  seems  to  have  suggested  to  the  ancients  the  idea  of  quicksands, 
which  they  very  decidedly  attached  to  this  shore ;  though  it  is  positively  stated  that  nothing 
is  found  in  any  part  of  it  strictly  answering  to  the  term.  At  the  end  of  this  marsh,  the 
Syrtic  region,  though  extremely  wild  and  tkeary,  affords  from  time  to  time  little  valleys,  or 
detached  spots,  traversed  by  the  Arabs  with  their  flocks,  herds,  and  moveable  tents.  The 
dangers  of  this  gulf,  painted  by  the  ancients  in  such  direful  colours,  consist  in  a  flat  and 
shaflow  coast,  full  of  concealed  rocks  and  banks,  against  which  a  heavy  surf  is  continuallv 
breaking.  The  same  perils  still  exist,  increased  by  the  heavy  swell  brought  in  by  the  north 
wind  blowing  across  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  this  gulf,  so  terrible  to 
the  ancients,  who  were  unable  to  navigate  at  any  distance  from  land,  and  doomed  by  a  fatal 
necessity  to  cross  it  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Carthage,  is  little  dreaded  by  the  moderns, 
who  in  this  course  systematically  stand  out  to  sea. 

The  ancient  Cyrcnaica,  and  modern  Barca,  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  Gulf  of 
Syrtis,  and  exhibits  a  very  improved  aspect  It  is  traversed  by  a  steep  and  high  ridge 
abounding  in  springs  which,  according  to  Arab  report  amount  to  360,  and  sprinkle  the  sur^ 
rounding  desert  with  valleys  of  the  most  brilliant  verdure  and  fertility.  On  this  coast  the 
Greeks  founded  Cyrene,  one  of  their  most  flourishing  colonies.  At  present  it  is  abandoned 
by  all  civilised  and  industrious  nations,  and,  with  me  exception  of  a  few  poor  villages,  is 
occupied  exclusively  by  the  wandering  Arabs  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Bengazi,  the 
Hesperis  of  the  earliest  writers,  the  Berenice  of  the  Ptolemies,  is  now  only  a  miserable 
village.  Every  trace  of  the  ancient  city  appears  to  have  been  buried  under  the  sands  of  the 
surrounding  desert  Yet  the  modern  Arab  still  finds  in  it  ample  building  materials :  he 
begins  to  dig,  and  speedily  arrives  at  fragments  of  splendid  columns  and  rich  entablatures. 
To  suit  his  purpose,  however,  these  must  be  pounded  into  minute  portions :  and  the  elegant 
solute,  the  rich  triglyph,  the  flowering  acanthus,  are  soon  reduced  into  shapeless  fragments, 
which,  however,  being  ill  cemented  with  mud,  form  by  no  means  very  secure  habitations. 
The  range  of  valleys  east  of  Bengazi  is  singularly  picturesque,  their  sides  being  in  many 
places  steep  and  rocky ;  yet  every  cleil  filled  with  a  brilliant  vegetation.  "  The  white 
pine  and  the  olive,"  says  M.  Pacho,  "  adorn  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  whose  summits  are 
itrowned  with  forests  of  thuja  and  arborescent  juniper.  The  rocks,  overhung  with  dark 
groves,  present  sepulchral  grottoes,  the  only  vestige  of  towns  which  have  disappeared,  with 
their  ancient  inhabitants.  These  pious  excavations,  the  funeral  tree  which  covers  them, 
with  tlie  hoarse  and  savage  songs  of  the  Arabs,  which  are  echoed  from  valley  to  valley, 
arrest  the  pensive  traveller^  and  fill  him  with  solemn  and  tender  recoUectiona"  In  this 
tract  are  found  the  two  ancient  now  entirely  deserted,  cities  of  Teuchira  and  Ptolemeta. 
The  edifices  of  the  former  are  entirely  reduced  to  rubbish;  yet  its  walls,  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circuit  have,  by  their  Cyclopean  strength,  resisted  the  powere  of  destruction,  and  form  a 
very  perfect  specimen  of  ancient  fortification.    Ptolemeta  has  one  magnificent  gateway  and 
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mains  of  an  amphithflttre,  two  thoatm,  and  of  tho  columna  and  teiaellolcd  pavemoni 
(Mltii  <-     The  area  ia  covered  partly  with  ip'ain,  partly  with  lofly  thruba;  while  tho 
'y  of  ihe  jix  t    '  Ki,')  hyena,  and  tlie  noiae  of  owla  and  hats,  alone  aflurd  any  aymptom 

■niinn  of  Cyi.i.i  iUolf;  which  may  bo  aaid  to  be  a  recent  diBcovery,  torm  the  moa* 
etrr  uiy:  ubjL'ct  in  thifl  reiimrkabli-  roffion.  They  are  finely  lituated  on  a  hiffh  loblo  plain 
deitccndinff  abruptly  towanlo  th<-  f  by  succewivo  atagos,  along  each  of  whicn  ia  a  nnooth 
rocky  \Mth,  atill  marked  by  tliu  wli<  lIh  of  tho  ancient  chariota.  The  vio.v  from  ihe  brow 
of  the  oiiiinnnce,  upwarda  of  'iOOO  feet  liigh,  over  the  rocka,  plains,  a'.il  tho  diHlnnt  Medi 
terranoan,  i»  ingularly  boautit\il.  There  are  the  remaina  of  a  spacious  amphitheatre 
numeroua  atalu>  ,  and  sovorni  fine  sprii^^,  particularly  one  called  tne  Fountnin  of  Apollo, 
rnuch  resorted  to  by  tho  war  loring  Aruba;  but  the  city  is  totalW  destitute  ^f  permanent 
inbubitanta.  Tho  moat  remu.  iblo  feature  in  Cyrene  conaiatsofita  necropolis  or  citv  of 
tombs  (Jig.  815.)    Eight  or  nine  rows  of  sepulchral  grottoes  are  arranged  in  terraces  aIon4 
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the  mountain.  Around  them  are  grouped  tombs  and  sarcophagi,  rich  in  ornaments  and 
inacriptions,  and  extending  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  roads,  leading  to  Cyrene,  so  as  to 
present  tho  appearance  of  gay  and  splendid  streets,  Demo  and  Apollonia  contain  ruins  oi 
similar  character,  but  not  on  so  ,'rrcat  a  scale. 

The  ancient  Marmarica  e\\  lis  from  this  point  eastward:  a  bleak  region,  destitute  of 
those  smiling  groves  of  la-iu  i.  2  and  myrtle  which  crown  the  mountains  of  Cyrenaica.  It  ia 
crowded  with  beasts  am!  birds  of  prey;  and  human  existence  is  indicated  only  by  the 
bleating  of  distant  flocka  and  the  dark  tent  of  the  Arab.  Yet  there  is  cultivation  in  fkvoured 
spots ;  and  the  traces  of  cisterns  and  canals  of  irrigation  mark  the  former  existence  of  a 
civilised  and  even  somewhat  numerous  population.  M.  Pacho  estimates  the  Arabs  of 
Marmarica  at  88,000,  those  of  Cyrenaica  at  40,000 ;  and  the  addition  of  those  who  wander 
over  the  Syrtis  may  perhaps  raise  the  whole  of  this  wandering  population  to  100,000. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


WESTERN    APBIOA. 

Western  AnticA  seems  th  nly  general  name  under  wiiich  ?,  w,  'possible  to  ccrrnr I'M  thnt 
wide  range  of  coast,  excluding  the  Great  Desert,  wh  ■••:<'  >>!  i<g  the  A  ,c  from 
tiie  Senegal  to  the  river  of  Benguela.    The  greater  Ant     i  to  Europe  under  the 

appellation  of  Guinea,  which,  however,  is  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  vast  gulf  so  called, 
commencing  at  Cape  Mesurndo.    It  even  applies  most  strictly  to  the  northern  shores  of  that 

galf,  terminating  with  the  rivfers  of  Benin ;  for  the  term  Lower  Guinea,  applied  to  Loango, 
ongo.  and  the  neighbouring  territories,  is  in  much  less  frequent  use.  The  territories  on 
«nd  between  the  Scnc^l  and  Gambia,  are  by  the  French  called  Senegambia ;  but  these 
'\«r^  -^  are  (til  European,  and  unknown  to  the  natives.  The  whole  region  is  split  into  a 
'.oiitude  :  '.  alates,  mostly  small,  and  without  any  political  connection.  There  is  a  genera^ 
1  eiryt'^ncfl  of  cliciatr.,  nature,  aspect,  and  character,  which  justifies  us  in  classing  them 
5  iev  cue  head. 

Sect.  I. — Qeneral  Outline  and  A$peet. 
This  immense  range  of  maritime  country  is  included  between  the  thirteenth  degree  of 
■onth  and  Uie  seventeenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  forming  thirty  degrees  in  a  direct 
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line;  but,  aMowance  being  nwde  for  the  windings  of  the  coast,  and  the  deep  Imys  >"  wnieh 
it  is  indcntml,  the  entiro  ir    rth  cannot  be  I«im  than  40(M)  mites,  running  in  a  direction 

Smpmily  from  north-wost  to  -onth-east.     The  breadth  viiries  much  ninro;   indood,  ii   it 
unded  upon  an  arbitrary  duwioii,  which  Kuropenns  havo  inodo  bctweon  WMtcrn  and 
Centrnl  Allrica;  vogue  roffion',  which  im'  flr])nniti'd  by  no  precise  line  of  dcmnrrntion.     fn 

Sinprni,  the  boundary  fixod  h\  ''"re  ae«n\n  fimrkcd  by  the  heods  of  the  rivers  tlmt  fnll  into 
e  Atlantic.  This  dinioimioi,  Ims  bcnn  ascertainpd  in  Hio  case  of  the  Senognl  iiikI  <iiimbia, 
tod  forms  a  depth  of  7(N(  nr  MOO  milrH,  tm  th**  other  «i<io  of  which  lien  the  upi'x'r  ciMirse  of 
the  Niger.  In  the  lower  cm  ■"  of  thnt  grm  r/vnr,  «h  now  ascertuineil,  no  such  lino  can  be 
drawn;  and  the  extensive  countries  Hitnated  on  its  batik<9  Mong  in  their  character  uid  rela- 
tions so  decidedly  to  Central  Africa,  thnt  the  region  so  called,  mti'si ,  in  this  quarter,  be  hrought 
much  nearer  to  the  coast.  Immense  dcsci  t  bound  this  maritime  distrir',  both  at  its  northern 
fend  southern  extremity. 

The  coast  of  Western  Aftica  presents,  in  general,  n  flat  surfkce,  though  Capo  Vcrd,  flnd 
■omo  others,  project  bold  headlands  into  the  ocean.  All  the  grftat  rangen  of  nioiintnins  are  in 
th'.  interior,  and  their  line  and  position  are  still  imperfectly  ascertained.  T'-'it  nirwt  important 
In  that  vory  extended  chain,  in  the  interior  of  Renegamhin,  usually  callod  the  Mountains  of 
Xong,  which  appears  in  some  measure  to  stretch  across  tho  continent,  till  it  connects  with 
.10  Mountoins  of  tho  Moon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  AfVicii.  This  chain,  rnnninf:  iVom  east 
to  west,  becomes  parollcl  to  those  coasts,  which  form  tho  northern  boundary  of  tho  Gulf  of 
Ouinea.  Congo  is,  in  many  parts,  rugged  and  hilly ;  niid  there  are,  undoubtedly,  great 
chains  of  mountains  in  the  interior. 

The  western  rivers  of  Africa  arc  conspicuous  features,  though  not  of  that  immense  mag- 
nitude which  hrs  been  sometimes  imagined.  Tho  Senegal  is  no  longer  identified  with  the 
Niger,  nor  supposed  to  draw  its  waters  from  the  interior  depthH  of  tho  continent ;  but  it  in 
Itbout  000  miles  in  length  ftom  its  source,  in  the  western  extremity  of  thi>  Mountains  ol 
Kong,  not  very  fkr  distant  flrom  that  of  the  Niger.  Its  early  course  in  swelled  by  numerous 
streams  flrom  the  same  mountains,  among  which  tho  Ba-flng,  the  Bii-  o,  and  tno  Paleme, 
tre  the  most  important.  After  passing  Gallam  and  tho  falls  of  Felu,  it  iescends  into  a  dead 
level,  and  rolls  along  tho  borders  of  tho  desert,  till,  near  Fort  T<o«iir  it  finds  a  passage, 
obstructed  by  heavy  bors  of  sand,  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Gambia  rises  rom  a  point  of  the 
iame  chain  not  very  distant,  and  rolls  a  more  powerful  and  rapid  strr.  m,  forming  at  its 
mouth  a  considerable  estuary;  but  its  course  is  not  more  than  two-thirdsi.  thatofthe  Seno- 
gal.  The  Rio  Grande,  and  tho  Mesurado,  which  come  do^vn  fhini  the  sou  >iern  side  of  the 
■ame  mountains,  have  not  attained  the  character  of  streams  of  the  first  irder  when  they 
reach  the  sea.  Tho  waters  of  the  ivorv  and  gold  coasts  of  Guinea  are  little  better  than 
mountain  torrents,  pouring  down  fVom  the  high  grounds;  but  from  the  w  'stem  limit  of 
Whidah  to  Calabar,  a  space  of  above  200  miles,  tho  Gulf  of  Benin  rcceiv  s  a  continued 
succession  of  largo  estuaries,  which  convert  the  whole  territory  into  alluvial  and  partially 
inundated  islands.  These  channels,  tho  sources  of  which  were  long  the  subj-ct  of  coiyec- 
ture,  are  now,  by  the  discoveries  of  Lander,  ascertained  to  compose  the  delta  f  the  Niger ; 
though  the  course  of  that  mighty  river  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  tl.  •  central  re- 
gions of  AfVica.  Farther  south,  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  pours  its  ample  volume  o*'  waters  into 
the  Atlantic,  which  it  freshens  to  a  considerable  distance;  but  though  the  expr  Htion  under 
Captain  Tuckey  penetrated  nearly  300  miles  upwards,  the  higher  part  of  its  c<  irsc  is  still 
enveloped  in  mystery.  The  Coanea  likewise  appears  to  come  fi'om  a  considera:  c  distance 
in  the  interior,  and  may  rank  high  among  rivers  of  the  second  class. 

The  waters  of  Western  Africa  do  not  accumulate  into  lakes  of  any  importance         '' 

Sect.  IT. — Natural  Qeography, 

SuBSCOT.  1. — Geology. 
Western  Africa. — ^The  African  coast,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orange 
River,  is  very  imperfectly  known  in  a  geological  view.  The  hills  around  Sierra  L.^one  are 
■$id  to  be  of  granite;  the  geology  of  the  grain  coast  and  ivory  coast  of  Guinea  is  unknown, 
and  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  offered  in  regard  to  the  slave  coast.  In  Benin  th^ro  are 
mountains  (those  of  Camaroon,  on  the  sea-coast),  said  to  be  13,000  feet  high.  The  exten- 
sive (i  .strict  through  which  the  Zaire  flows  was  examined  during  part  of  its  course,  and  the 
rocks  met  with  are  granite,  syenite,  primitive  greenstone,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slat  .  ana 
primitive  lim»?8tone  or  marble.  The  kingdom  of  Angola  is  remarkable  for  the  great  p  \tent 
of  its  salt  mines:  it  also  affords  copper  and  iron.  The  mines  of  Loango  and  Bengue::a, 
oflen  mentioned  by  travellers,  afford  principally  iron  ores. 

KFuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
Western  Africa,  containing,  &&  il  does,  a  vast  extent  of  country,  both  in  the  northern  and 
Bouthcm  hemispheres,  including  the  tropics,  must,  of  course,  possess  an  extremely  varied 
vegetation,  of  which,  unfortimately,  a  very  great  portion  is  unknown.    Islands  present  a 
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mor^  interesting  field  for  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  than  the  continent.  In  th» 
first  place,  therefore,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  that  of  Madeira,  which  we  are  the 
better  enabled  to  do  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Kuhl,  given  in  the  Botanitche  Zeitung, 
and  the  interest  of  which  ia  increased  from  the  relative  situation  of  this  speck  in  the  ocean 
being  such  as  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  vegetation  of  Europe  and  that  of  the 
western  continent  of  Africa,  to  which  country  it  naturally  belongs.  "  Here,"  says  this  tra- 
veller, "every  stranger  must  be  struck  with  the  entire  absence  of  Oaks,  Firs,  Birch,  Wil- 
lows, &c.  All  our  European  fruits  are  cultivated ;  but  such  as  are  not  planted  in  a  soil  that 
is  properly  manured,  arc  for  inferior  to  ours  in  point  of  flavour ;  at  least  those  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  eating.  The  Grapes,  indeed,  must  be  excepted,  which  possess  much  rich- 
ness, and  are  mostly  red.  The  wine  is  a  true  claret,  and  the  good  old  Madeira  has  the 
exact  colour  of  Rhenish  wine.  The  red,  which  is  not  a  claret,  is  rare.  All  tlio  native  trees 
have  coriaceous  leaves,  and  one  only  bears  an  esculent  fruit,  which  is  an  arborescent  Vac- 
cinium  (F.  padifoKum  Smith),  the  rest  have  been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  One 
single  species  of  Fir,  it  is  said,  was  found  on  the  island  when  it  was  discovered ;  but  that 
was  soon  extirpated  by  the  use  made  of  it  in  building,  for  which  purpose  the  Chestnut  is 
now  employed  and  cultivated.  Of  the  thick  stems  of  the  arborescent  Heaths  {Erica), 
which  crown  the  top  of  the  Pico  Ruivo,  and  whose  wood  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  they 
make  props  for  tlieir  vines,  which  are  not,  as  with  us,  trained  upright;  but  horizontally,  just 
above  the  ground,  forming  a  green  covering.  As  the  climate  of  the  respective  regions  varies 
according  to  the  relative  heights  of  the  mountains,  so  we  meet  with  very  difierent  plants  at 
different  elevations,  and  the  several  belts,  or  regions,  may  thus  be  characterised : — 

"  1.  Region  of  the  Cacti,  which,  according  to  our  calculations,  reaches  to  an  elevation  of 
630  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, — Von  Buch  gives  the  same  extent  to  this  region  at  Te- 
neriffe.  In  Madeira,  however,  the  succulent  Euphorbiacea  and  other  African  plants,  which 
abound  in  Teneriffe,  are  wanting.  The  Indian  or  Prickly  Fig  (Cac' 
tus  Opuntia),  grows  alone  upon  the  bare  rocks,  and  Vmes,  Canes, 
Figs,  Arums,  Musse,  and  other  southern  fruits,  are  cultivated  in  the 
fields.  This  district  is  rich  in  wild  plants:  we  found  one  Crypto- 
gamoua  species,  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris  (Jiff.  816.) ;  seven  Mo- 
nocotyledones,  viz.  three  Ponica,  a  Cynodon,  Andropogon,  Setaria, 
and  Milium ;  sixty  Dicotyledones,  among  which  (besides  the  genera 
which  abound  with  us,  such  as  Rumex,  Conwlvulus,  &c.)  were 
Crotalaria,  Physalis,  Asclepias,  Helminthia,  Atractylis,  Ageratum, 
Sida,  Myrtus,  Cassia,  &c.  The  Pomegranates,  Figs,  and  Bananas, 
which  are  planted  about  the  houses,  together  with  the  bright  green 
of  the  Arums,  gave  a  singular  charm  to  this  district.  Of  the  sixty- 
eight  species  now  enumerated,  seventeen  extended  as  for  as  the  region 
of  the  Vine,  and  only  two  of  them  were  met  with  again,  at  a  height 
of  5300  feet 

"  2.  Region  of  the  Vitie. — The  culture  of  this  plant  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the 
sea-shore ;  but  the  Cactus  does  not  accompany  it  above  630  feet.  The  vine  ascends  to  an 
elevation  of  2030  feet ;  but  higher  than  that  the  fruit  will  not  ripen.  In  this  region,  the 
Arum,  Cane,  Mulberry,  &c.,  Potatoes,  Com,  and  Onions,  are  cultivated ;  but  not  the  Bana- 
nas and  Cacti,  The  hedges  consist  of  Myrtle  and  Chestnut.  Agriculture  is  more  success- 
fully carried  on  here  than  elsewhere;  on  which  account,  few  wild  plants  are  met  witli,  but 
such  as  we  hod  already  found  in  the  lower  region,  and  of  tliose,  three  that  grew  at  a  still 
higher  elevation. 

"3.  Region  of  the  Chestnut. — This  commences  at  2030  feet,  and  is  eminently  distin- 
guished by  the  tall  stout  stems  of  the  Chestnut,  which  tree  ascends  to  about  29.'')0  feet 
Those  that  are  found  still  higher,  are  smaller,  distorted,  and  bear  no  fruit.  We  stnid  longest 
in  this  region,  and  our  sviccess  in  collecting  plants  was  proportionably  great.  We  found 
twenty-tiiree  Cryptogamia:,  viz.  twelve  Ferns  (one  Darea  and  Woodwardia),  five  Liciiens, 
Anthoccros,  Marchantia,  Boletus,  two  Jungermanniro : — twelve  Monocotyledones  of  our 
common  genera;  only  one  Carex,  and  a  beautiful  Cypcrus: — sixty-six  Dictyledones,  viz.  five 
Rumices,  Clcthra,  Lobelia,  Andryale,  Chamcemelum,  an  arborescent  Eupliorbia,  two  shrubby 
species  of  Teucrium,  Cineraria,  Disandra.  We  found  nine  of  these  species  in  tlie  nex* 
region. 

"  4.  Region  of  the  Spartium. — Tliis  terminated  at  a  height  of  3920  feet,  and  is  singn- 
iarly  poor  in  its  vegetation.  Wc  found  but  one  plant  wc  had  not  seen  before,  or  did  not 
meet  afterwards  in  the  following  region.  TJio  whole  region  is  covered  with  Spartium  nlone. 
"5.  Region  of  the  Heath  (Erica). — This  extends  to  tiio  summit  of  Pico  Ruivo,  the  Iiigh- 
e.st  point  in  the  whole  island,  and,  according  to  our  reckoning,  5300  feet  above  tiie  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  very  rich  in  interesting  plants.  Towards  the  rontro  of  it  are  trocs  v.'ith  oori- 
accouH  leaves,  an  arborescent  Vnccinium,  and  two  trees,  called  Till  and  Vintrntico,  which 
for  want  of  flower?,  wo  could  not  determine.  Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  region  is  a  tract 
almost  covered  with  Ptcris  aqiiilina,  and  some  other  Ferns,  ci^pecially  another  Pteris     On 
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many  ridges,  these  abound  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  plants,  and  remarkabiy  so  at  a  height 
of  3920  to  4080  feet;  while  below  them  the  Spartium,and  above  them  the  Ericas,  maintain 

Ejssession  of  the  soil.  But  again,  not  far  from  the  lop  of  the  Pico,  is  a  tract  where  the 
ricas  aro  supplanted  by  the  Spartium ;  only,  however,  for  a  short  space,  for  the  summit  is 
covered  by  the  thick  stems  of  tlie  Heaths.  Besides  fifteen  species,  common  to  the  lower 
regions,  we  found,  of  Acotyledones,  twelve ;  Peziza  and  Lichens : — seven  Monocotyledones, 
among  them  two  Sciuri,  two  species  of  Cynosurus,  an  Aira  and  Agrostis : — thirty-seven  Di- 
cotyledones,  among  them  a  Sideritis,  a  beautiful  shrubby  Echium,  with  a  blue  spike,  Croco* 
dylium,  Pyrethrum,  Phyllis,  two  Semperviva,  Sedum,  Cotyledon,  &c.  There  is  no  Pine 
Region.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  name  all  the  genera  we  collected :  but  a  compa- 
rison of  the  relative  proportion  they  bear  to  one  another,  shows  the  island  to  be  deficient  in 
the  northern  families  of  AmentacecB,  Saxifrages,  and  Caryophylleee,  especially  the  second. 
It  is  poor,  likewise,  in  the  predominant  families  of  the  tropics,  the  Euphorbiaceoe,  Malvaces, 
and  Corymbiferee,  which  latter  are  only  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  19 ;  but  at  the  Cape,  1  to  5, 
and,  in  other  equatorial  countries,  1  to  6.  But  the  Cichoraceie,  which  belong  to  the  tem- 
perate zone,  are  here  numerous.    In  our  walks  on  the  shore,  we  found  whole  banks  of  Fuci." 

In  the  same  way  does  the  celebrated  Humboldt  divide  the  famous  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  into  five  zones,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Region  of  Vines,  the 
Region  of  Laurels,  the  Region  of  Firs,  the  Region  of  the  Retama  (Spartium  nubigenunt), 
and  tlie  Region  of  the  Gramines.  These  zones,  which  lie  one  above  another,  like  terraces, 
occupy  an  elevation  of  10,500  feet  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  Peak ;  while,  fifteen  degrees 
more  northerly,  on  the  Pyrenees,  the  snow  covers  ull,  above  the  height  of  7800  to  8400  feet 
If  vegetation  does  not,  at  TenerifTe,  reach  the  very  sunmiit  of  the  volcano,  it  is  not  because 
eternal  snows  and  a  cold  atmosphere  prevent  it ;  but  because  lava  and  pumice-stone  do  not 
admit  of  plants  growing  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  crater. 

Tlie  first  Zone,  that  of  the  Vine,  extends  from  the  sea-side  to  a  height  of  from  1200  to 
1800  feet :  it  is  the  most  inhabited,  and  the  only  one  where  the  soil  is  carefully  cultivated. 
In  these  low  regions,  at  the  sea-port  of  Orotava,  and  wherever  the  winds  have  a  free  access, 
the  tiiermometer  never  rises  so  high  in  summer,  nor  falls  so  low  in  winter,  as  at  Paris  and 
Petersburg ;  as  was  ascertained  by  observations  made  by  M.  Savaggi,  in  1795  to  1799.  The 
climate  seems  to  hold  a  mean  between  that  of  Naples  and  the  Torrid  Zone.  In  spite  of  the 
analogy  existing  between  the  climate  of  Madeira  and  TenerifTe,  the  plants  of  the  former 
island  are  in  general  much  less  delicate,  when  cultivated  in  Europe,  than  those  of  Teneriflfe. 
Thus  Cheiranthus  longifolius,  from  Orotava,  is  killed  by  the  cold  at  Montpelier,  and  C.  mu- 
tabilis,  of  Madeira,  stands  there  in  the  open  air  all  winter.  The  summer  heats  are  shorter 
at  Madeira  than  at  TenerifTe. 

Tlie  Region  of  Vines  presents,  among  its  vegetable  productions,  eight  kinds  of  arborescent 
Euphorbias,  some  Mesembryanthemums,  which  abound  fiom  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  Cape  oi 
Good  Hope,  the  Cacalia  Kleinia,  the  Dragon  tree,  and  other  plants,  whose  naked  and  tor- 
tuous stems,  succulent  foliage,  and  glaucous  hue,  indicate  the  vegetation  of  Africa.  In  this 
zone  arc  the  Date,  the  Banana,  the  Sugar  Cane,  the  Indian  Fig,  the  Arum  Colocasia,  whose 
roots  afford  the  lower  classes  a  wholesome  farinaceous  food,  the  Olive,  the  European  fruit 
trees,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cerealia.  The  com  is  cut  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  the  Bread-fruit  tree  promises  to  succeed  well,  as  also  the  Cinnamon  tree  from 
the  Moluccas,  the  Arabian  ColTee,  and  the  American  Cocoa-Nut.  At  many  parts  of  the 
coast,  the  landscape  presents  all  the  character  of  a  tropical  scene,  and  the  Region  of  Palms 
may  be  easily  seen  to  extend  for  beyond  the  Tonid  Zone.  The  Palmetto  and  the  Date 
grow  very  well  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Murviedro  on  the  coast  of  Genoa,  and  in  Provence, 
near  Antibes ;  some  trees  of  the  latter,  planted  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Rome,  resist 
even  the  cold  of  2.5°  below  the  freezing  point.  But  if  Western  Europe  shares  but  little  in 
the  productions  thot  grace  the  zone  of  the  Palms ;  the  island  of  TenerifTe,  placed  under  the 
parallel  of  Egypt,  of  Southern  Persia,  and  of  Florida,  glows  with  almost  all  the  vegetable 
glories  which  enhance  the  majesty  of  Equatorial  Regions.  Among  its  indigenous  plants, 
however,  the  trees  with  pinnated  foliage,  and  the  arborescent  Gramineee,  do  not  appear ;  nor 
has  any  species  of  tlie  numerous  family  of  Sensitive  Plants  migrated  so  far  as  the  Canary 
Islands. 

The  second  Zone,  that  of  the  laurels,  includes  the  wooded  portion  of  TenerifTe :  it  also 
is  the  region  of  the  springs,  which  bubble  up  in  its  ever-verdant  turf.  Splendid  forests 
crown  the  hills  which  adjoin  the  volcano ;  among  them  are  four  species  of  Laurel,  an  Oak, 
very  similar  to  Quercus  Turneri  of  Thibet,  the  Visnei  Mocanera,  the  Myrica  Faya  of  the 
Azores,  an  indigenous  Olive  {Olea  excelsa),  the  largest  tree  in  this  zone,  two  species  of 
Sideroxylon  with  beautiful  foliage,  Arbutus  callicarpa,  and  other  evergreen  trees  of  the 
myrtle  tribe.  Climbers,  and  an  ivy  quite  different  from  tiiat  of  Europe  {Hedera  canariet)' 
sis)  twine  round  the  stems  of  the  Laurels,  at  the  foot  of  which  grow  numberless  Ferns,  of 
which  but  tlirec  species  grow  so  low  as  in  the  Vine  Region.  Everywhere  the  soil,  which 
is  covered  with  mosses  and  fine  grass,  shines  with  the  blossoms  of  the  golden  Campanula 
(C.aurca),  of  Chrysanthemum  pinnatifidum,  Mentha  canaricnsis,  and  several  shrubby  kinds 
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of  Hypericum.    Plantations  of  wild  and  c^railed  Chestnuta  fohi)  a  broad  bend  round  the 
region  of  the  springs  of  water,  which  is  the  most  verdant  and  agreeable  of  all. 

The  third  Zone,  or  Region  of  Firs,  begins  at  an  elevation  of  5400  feet,  and  tliere  the  ladt 
groups  of  Arbutus,  of  Myrica  Paya,  and  the  fine  Heath,  which  the  natives  call  Texo,  dia- 
appear.  Tins  zone,  about  2400  feet  in  extent,  is  wholly  occupied  by  a  vast  forest  of  Fat, 
mingled  witli  the  Juniperus  Cedro  of  Broussonet  The  Firs  {Piniu  canariensU  Von  Buch) 
ijtg.  817.)  have  very  long  and  stiff  leaves,  which  often  grow  in  pairs,  but  more  frequency 
three  in  each  sheath.  As  we  had  no  opportunity  of  examinmg  the  fhiit,  we  are  ignorant 
if  this  species,  which  has  all  the  habit  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  is  truly  distinct  from  tbe  eighteen 
species  of  Pinus  which  are  already  known  in  the  Old  World.  A  celebrated  traveller,  who 
hks  much  advanced  the  cause  of  science,  M.  De  Candolle,  considers  Uie  Fir  of  Teneriffe  as 
alike  distinct  from  Pinus  atlantica  and  P.  halepensis.  On  the  slope  of  the  Peak,  at  7200 
feet,  we  saw  the  lost  Firs:  on  the  Cordilleras  of  New  Spain,  under  the  Torrid  Zone,  tlie 
Mexican  Fir  grew  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  But  whatever  may  be  the  analogy  exist- 
ing between  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  each  requires,  for  its  perfect  developement, 
a  certain  degree  of  temperature  and  of  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere. 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  Zones,  the  Regions  of  the  Retama  and  the  Graihinefe,  occupy  aa 
elevation  corresponding  with  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  pomts  of  the  Pyrenean 
mountains.  This  is  the  desert  portion  of  the  island,  where  masses  of  pumice-stone,  obsi- 
dian, and  shivered  lava,  forbid  the  process  of  vegetation.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
flowery  tufts  of  alpine  Broom  (SjMzrttum  nubiffenutn),  which  form  so  many  oases  in  thia 
vast  wilderness  of  ashes.  Two  herbaceous  plants,  Scrophularia  glabrata  and  Viola  chei- 
ranthifolia,  rise  somewhat  higher.  Beyond  the  scanty  grass  which  is  parched  up  by  an 
African  sun,  Cladonia  paschalis  covers  the  arid  soil ;  and  the  shepherds  often  set  it  on  fire,  till 
the  blaze  extends  to  considerable  distances.  Towards  the  summit  of  the  peak,  Urceolariaa 
and  other  individuals  of  the  Lichen  fkmily  are  always  tending  to  eflbct  the  decomposition 
of  the  scorified  matter.  Thus,  by  an  uninterrupted  action  of  organic  force,  the  empire  of 
Flora  is  continually  gaining  ground  on  these  islands,  whose  whole  structure  has  been,  as  it 
were,  deranged  by  volcanic  fire. 

It  is  in  the  Canary  Islands  that  the  DragOnVblood  tree  ijig.  818.)  appears  to  arrive  at  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  to  attain  &  most  astonishing  size.  "  This  gigantic  tree," 
as  is  observed  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  that  first  of  travellers,  in  his  Tableaux  de  la  Nature, 
when  speaking  of  a  very  celebrated  specimen  of  the  Dragon's-blood  tree,  "  is  now  included 
within  the  precincts  of  M.  Franchi's  garden,  in  the  small  town  of  Orotava,  one  of  the  most 
delicious  spots  in  the  world.  In  1799,  when  we  climbed  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  we  found 
that  this  enormous  vegetable  was  forty-five  feet  in  circumference,  a  little  above  the  root. 
Sir  George  Staunton  afiirms  that,  at  ten  feet  high,  its  diameter  is  twelve  feet.  Tradition 
relates  that  this  particular  Dracsna  was  venerated  by  tho  Guanchos,  as  the  Elm  of  Ephesus 
was  by  the  Greeks ;  and  that  in  a.  d.  1400  it  was  as  large  and  as  hollow  as  it  is  now.  Tlie 
gigantic  Dragon's-blood  tree,  which  I  saw  in  the  Canaries,  was  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and, 
enjoying  a  perpetual  youth,  was  loaded  with  Sowere  and  fruit  When  the  MM.  Bcthen- 
eourt,  French  adventurers,  conquered  the  Fortunate  Islands,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Dracaena  of  Orotava,  as  sacred  m  the  eyes  of  tho  natives  as  the  Olive  tree  that  grew  m  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  was  of  colossal  dimensions,  as  it  is  now.    In  the  Torrid  Zone,  a  forest 
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of  Ctesalpinia  and  Hynienffia  is  perhaps  the  monument  of  1000  years.  As  the  growth  of 
Uie  Dragon  tree  is  extremely  slow,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Orotava  tree  is  extremely 
old.  Doubtless  this  tree  and  the  Baobab  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  our  planet.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  the  Dragon's-blood  tree  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the 
ules  of  Porto  Santo,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  though  originally  derived  from  India. 
This  fkct  contradicts  the  assertion  of  those  who  represent  the  Guanchos  aa  a  race  of  men 
of  the  Atlantic,  who  were  completely  insulated,  and  had  no  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
Asia  and  Africa." 

The  trunk  of  the  Draceena  Draco  cleaves  open  in  many  parts,  and  distils,  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice,  a  fluid,  which  condenses  mto  red  tears,  soft  at  first,  afterwards  hard 
and  friable :  this  is  the  true  Dragon's-blood  of  the  shops,  and  must  not  be  confounded,  though 
dry,  friable,  blood-red,  and  inflammable,  with  other  resinous  substances  tnown  under  the 
tame  name,  and  derived,  the  one  from  a  species  of  Calamus  {Rotang),  and  the  other  fVom  a 
Pterocarpus.  To  the  Dragon's-blood  are  attributed  astringent,  desicatory,  and  incrassating 
virtues.  It  is  administered  internally  for  dysentery,  htemorrhage,  violent  bowel  complaints, 
and  inward  ulcers;  and  externally,  to  dry  up  running  sores,  to  heal  wounds,  and  to  strengthen 
the  gums.  The  painters  make  ose  of  it,  in  the  red  varnish  with  which  they  colour  the 
Chinese  boxes  and  chests. 

Our  observations  upon  the  vegetation  of  the  coast  itself,  of  Western  Africa,  must  be  very 
brief,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  Tropics ;  while  for  a  more  full  account  we  must  refer  to  a 
learned  paper,  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Tuckey's  Voyage  to  the 
Congo,  and  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than  a  few  extracts  from  that  paper,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  vegetation  along  the  line  of  the  Congo,  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Equinoctial  Africa. 

It  appears  that  from  the  river  Senegal,  in  about  16°  N.  lat,  to  the  Congo,  which  is  in 
upwards  of  6°  S.  lat.,  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  vegetation,  not  only  as  to  princi- 
pal orders  and  genera,  but  even,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  species  of  which  it  consists. 
More  than  one-third  part  of  the  plants  from  the  Congo  have  been  observed  previously  on 

various  parts  of  the  coast  Many  of  the  trees, 
the  Palms,  and  several  other  remarkable  plants, 
which  characterise  the  landscape,  as  Adansonia, 
Bombax  pentandrum,  Elais  guineensis,  Raphia 
vinifera,  and  Pandanus  Candelabrum  (jig.  819.) 
appear  to  be  very  general  along  the  whole  extent 
of  coast  Sterculia  acuminata,  the  seed  of  which 
is  tlie  Cola,  mentioned  in  the  earliest  accounts  of 
Congo,  exists,  and  is  equally  valued,  in  Guinea 
and  Sierra  Leone,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  it 
bears  the  same  name  throughout  the  West  Coast. 
The  Ordeal  Tree,  called,  by  Professor  Smith, 
Cassa,  and  by  Captain  Tuckey,  erroneously,  a 
Cassia,  if  not  absolutely  the  same  plant  as  the 
Red  Water  Tree  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  belongs  at  least  to  the  same  genus.  A  spe- 
cies of  the  Cream  Fruit  remarkable  in  affording 
a  wholesome  and  pleasant  saccharine  fluid,  used 
by  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone  to  quench  their 
thirst  though  belonging  to  that  generally  delete- 
rious family  the  Apocyneee,  was  also  met  with. 
The  Sarcocephalus  of  Afzelius,  which  is  probably 
what  he  has  noticed  under  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
Pandaniu  Candeiabrom.  t^-Ag  of  Sierra  Leone,  was  found  on  the  banks 

of  tlio  Congo.  Anona  senegalensis,  whose  fruit 
though  smaller  than  that  of  the  cultivated  species,  is  said  to  have  a  flavour  superior  to  them 
all,  appears  to  be  a  general  plant  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast ;  and  Chrysobalanus 
tcaco,  or  a  nearly  allied  species,  is  equally  common  from  Senegal  to  Congo. 

We  may  here  introduce  a  few  remarks  on  the  Esculent  Plants  of  the  Congo ;  the  culti- 
vated, as  well  as  the  indigenous  species,  being  very  similar  thivughout  the  West  Coast.  On 
the  Ixinks  of  the  river,  the  principal  articles  of  vegetable  food  were  the  Indian  Com,  or 
Maize  {Zea  Mays),  Cassava,  both  sweet  and  bitter  {Jatropha  Manihot),  two  kinds  of  Pulse 
extensively  cultivated ;  the  Cytisus  Cajan,  and  a  Phaseolus  (7),  with  Ground  Nuts  (Arachis 
hypogtea).  The  ttiost  valuable  fruits  are  Plantains  {Musa  sapientum),  the  Papaw  (Carica 
Papaya),  Pumpkins  {Cttcurbita  Pepo),  Limes  and  Ofanges,  Fine  Apples,  the  Common 
Tamarind,  and  Safu,  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  small  plum,  which  was  not  seen  ripe.  One  of  the 
most  important  plants,  not  only  of  the  Congo,  but  of  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  is  Elaia 
ffuineensis  (Jig.  820.),  or  the  Oil-Palm,  which  also  afibrds  the  best  Palm  Wine.  Wine  is 
likewise  obtained  ftem  two  other  Palms,  Raphia  vinifera  (1)  and  a  Corypha  (1).   Among  tlio 
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other  alimentaiy  plants,  of  less  importance,  or  imperfectljr  known,  are  the  Shrubby  Holcua, 
the  common  Yam,  only  seen  near  Cooloo ;  and  another  Dioecera,  found  wild  only,  and  very 
inferiot  to  the  Yam,  requirinjf,  it  is  said,  four  days'  boiling  to  free  it  firam  its  pernicious 
qualities.  On  Mr.  Lockhart's  authority,  two  kinds  of  Sugar  Canes  and  Cabba^^es  were  seen 
sparingly ;  Capsicum  and  Tobacco  are  generally  cultivated,  and  in  the  herbarium  is  a  speci- 
men of  Malaghetta  Pepper.  A  second Icind  of  Ground  Nut  or  Pea  (^Qlycine.  subterranea  ?) 
which  is  extensively  ^rown  at  Madagascar,  also  appeared.  A  species  of  Ximenia  {X.  ameri- 
carta  ?)  was  likewise  found ;  the  fruit  yellow,  the  size  of  a  plum,  and  acid,  but  not  unpleasant, 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  river,  where  it  is  generally  planted.  An  Antidesma,  perhaps 
like  that  mentioned  by  Afzelius,  as  having  a  fruit  of  the  same  size  and  taste  as  a  currant,  is 
also  in  the  herbarium. 

It  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice  that  most  of  the  above  plants,  enumerated  as  cultivated 
on  the  Congo,  and  especially  the  important  species,  have  probably  been  introduced,  and  do 
not  even  l^long  to  the  continent  of  Africa.  Thus  Maize,  Manioc,  or  Cassava,  and  Pine 
Apples,  have  been  brought  from  America,  as  also,  perhaps,  Papaw,  Capsicum,  and  Tobacco ; 
while  the  Banana  or  Plantain,  the  Lime,  the  Orange,  the  Tamarind,  and  the  Sugar-Cane, 
may  be  considered  as  of  Asiatic  origin. 
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In  connection  with  these  observations  of  Mr.  Brown's,  we  may  here  introduce  a  list  of 
the  Edible  Fruits  of  Sierra  Leone,  drawn  up  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  from  the  Journal  and 
Notes  of  Mr.  George  Don,  who  was  charged  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  to  collect 
the  useful  vegetables  of  that  most  interesting  country. 

The  Peach  of  the  Negroes  (Sarcocephaliia  esculentui)  (Jig.  821.)  is  a  large,  fleshy,  and 
solid  fruit,  hard  and  eatable  throughout,  and  full  of  small  seeds,  not  'jiuch  unlike  a  strawberry 
in  flavour  and  consistence.  The  tree  grows  plentifully  throughout  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
10  to  15  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  elliptical,  the  flowers  pink,  produced  in  globu- 
lar heads,  and  seated  on  a  receptacle  which  afterwards  becomes  the  fruit.  The  Anona 
senegalensis,  or  African  Custard  Apple,  of  which  the  fruit  is  not  much  larger  than  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  with  the  same  or  a  superior  flavour  to  the  rest  of  the  species.  The  Monkey-bread 
{Adansonia  digitata")  is  much  used  by  the  negroes:  its  fhiit,  which  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  of  an  oblong  shape,  is  full  of  seeds,  and  tastes  like  gingerbr<5ad,  with  a  pleasant  acid 
flavour.  The  I^ust  Tree  of  Sierra  Leone  {Inga  biglobosa)  is  a  beautiful  tree  when  in 
blossom,  covered  with  compact  biglobular  heads  of  fine  vermilion-coloured  flowers ;  which 
are  succeeded  by  compact  bunches  of  pods,  containing  a  yellow  farinaceous  substance,  of 
which  the  natives  are  very  fond.  It  is  mentioned  by  Park  as  aflbrding  an  agreeable  and 
rutritive  food.  The  Country  Cherry  is  rare,  growing  on  the  mountains,  and  bearing  a  small 
oval  reddish  fruit,  somewhat  like  a  Plum  in  flavour,  and  produced  in  clusters  on  the  topmost 
branches.  Anisophyllea  laurina,  the  Monkey  Apple,  is  a  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
red  on  one  side  and  yellow  on  the  other,  with  a  flavour  between  the  nectarine  and  plum. 
Country  Grapes  are  the  produce  of  Vitis  cesia:  they  are  black,  austere,  and  acid,  chiefly 
eaten  by  the  negroes.  Country  Currants  resemble  elderberries,  and  are  found  plentifully 
on  the  mountains.  The  shrub  (Ficus  Brassit)  which  bears  the  Large  Fig,  grows  about  the 
colony :  the  fruit  would  be  very  pleasant,  if  the  ants  did  not  genorally  get  in  and  spoil  it ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  srnailer  tig,  that  bears  abundantly,  and  is  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut  Afzelius  speaks  of  Wild  Guavas  {Psidium  pyriferum)  as  natives  of  this  country,  and 
Mr.  Dun  saw  and  tasted  the  fruit,  but  he  could  not  exactly  identify  the  plant  with  the  Went 
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Indian  Guava.  The  Hoff  Plum  is  the  fruit  of  Spondias  Myrobaianus ;  it  is  well  tasted,  and 
sharper  than  the  plum  ot  our  gardens,  but  the  stone  forms  half  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  The 
Gray  Plum  tree  (Parinarium  excelmm)  is  more  valuable  for  its  compact  and  durable  wood 
than  for  the  fruit,  which,  though  large  and  abundant,  is  dry  and  farinaceous,  with  a  very 
large  stone :  an  allied  species,  P.  macrophyllum,  is  called  by  the  colonists  Gingerbread  Plum 
Of  four  other  fruits  called  Plums,  the  Small  Pigeon  Plum  {Chrysobalanus  ellipticus),  the 
Yellow  Pigeon  Plum  (C.  lutetu),  the  Black  Plum  {Vitex  uwbrosd),  and  the  Sugar  Plum, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  first  three,  though  good,  are  inferior  to  the  latter,  which  is  sold  in 
large  quantities  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  is  one  of  the  very  b<>st  fruits  in  the  colony.  The  tree 
Is  very  handsome,  sixty  feet  high,  and  bears  many  fruits  of  the  size  of  a  bullace:  at  ten  feet 
firom  the  ground,  the  stem  throws  out  roots  like  a  mangrove  or  Pandanus,  but  its  botanical 
lUQinities  are  not  known.  From  the  fruit  of  the  Sweet  Pishamin  (Carpodinis  dulcis),  a 
quantity  of  sweet  milky  juice  exudes,  the  pulp  is  also  pleasant  and  sweet  i  the  Sour  Pisha- 
min  (C  acidus)  though  sharp,  acid,  and  rather  bitter,  is  much  relished  by  the  natives.  The 
Mammee  Apple  (^Matnmea  africana)  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  useful  wood  and  a  very  large  fruit. 
The  Butter  and  Tallow  Tree  {Pentadesma  butyracea)  abounds  in  a  yellow  greasy  juice,  to 
which  it  owes  its  name,  and  which  is  given  out  plentifully  when  the  fhiit  is  cut ;  this  is 
mixed  by  the  natives  with  their  food,  on  account  of  its  turpentine  flavour,  which  renders  it 
disagreeable  to  the  European  settlers.  Two  kinds  of  Star  Apple  {Chrysophyllum  macrO' 
phyllum  and  0.  obovatum)  are  very  inferior  to  die  West  Indian  Star  Apple  (0.  Cainito). 
Tonsella  pyriformis  bears  a  rich  and  sweet  fruit  like  a  bergamot  pear.  There  is  a  tree  called 
Pomegranate,  said  to  be  excellent :  but  having  no  affinity  to  Punica.  The  seeds  of  Sterculia 
acuminata  are  called  Cola  by  the  negroes,  who  hold  them  in  great  esteem,  as  possessing  the 
same  virtues  as  Peruvian  bark.  They  are  like  horsechestnuts,  and  produced  in  pods,  which 
grow  two  to  five  together.  A  somewhat  similar  seed,  named  Tola,  is  used  in  the  same  way. 
Velvet  Tamarinds,  the  fruit  of  Codarium  acutifolium,  are  produced  in  beautifijlly  black 
velvety  pods,  and  possess  an  agreeably  acid  taste,  while  Brovm  Tamarmds  dilBer  little  except 
in  the  colour  and  larger  size  of  the  pod.    Pine  Apples  (Jig.  822.)  both  p;row  wild  and  are 

cultivated  by  the  natives :  they  abound  m  the  woods,  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  jKissage  through  them  in  every  direction, 
shooting  most  vigorously,  and  yielding  fruit  abundantly. 
The  profusion  in  which  these  plants  are  seen,  even  m 
unfrequented  spots,  sanctions  the  common  opinion  of  the 
colonists,  that  they  are  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  scientific  botanists,  who  maintain  thpt 
Pine  Apples  have  been  carried  from  America  into  Africa 
and  Asia ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  such  an  exotic  can 
have  assumed  all  the  characters  of  a  native,  and  even 
sported  into  varieties,  strikingly  different  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  in  the  country  of  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  original  inhabitant,.  Two  kinds  only,  the  Black 
and  White,  are  grown  at  Sierra  Leone :  though  not  so 
large  as  those  cultivated  in  England,  the  flavour  is  su- 
perior.  The  wild  varieties  are  mnumerable ;  and  a  very 
pleasant  kind  of  wine  is  made  in  the  colony  from  the 
juice.  Besides  the  fruits  already  mentionedf  as  found 
wild  near  Sierra  Leone,  the  following  are  cultivated:  Plantains  (Musa  sapientum), 
Bananas  (M.  paradiaiaca) ;  the  Cocoa  Nuto  are  still  rare,  and  Papaws  (Carica  Papaya) 
are  only  seen  near  the  settlers'  houses.  Oranges  are  abundant,  and  have  now  grown  wild: 
Lemons  are  rare,  but  Limes  plentiful.  Cashew  Nuts  have  been  cultivated  in  large  quan- 
tities of  late :  Rose  Apples  {Eueenia  Jamboa),  and  Tamarinds  fix)m  the  West  Indies,  Love 
Apples  (Solatium  Lycopersicon),  Melons,  Water-Melons,  Cucumbers,  Gourds,  &.c.  of  many 
kinds  and  qualities;  among  the  Melons,  some  which  having  the  smell  of  Musk  are  called 
Musk  Melons.  Two  sorts  of  Capsicum  are  grown,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  natives  of  the 
coimtry. 

The  Baobab,  or  Monkey  Bread,  above  mentioned  (Adajisonia  digitata),  may  be  deemed 
one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Western  Afirica,  It  is  likewise  said  to  be  found  in 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  that  it  is  the  largest  known  tree ;  its  trunk  being  sometimes  no  less 
than  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Many  interesting  particulars  of  this  tree  are  given  in  Adan- 
Bon's  account  of  his  visit  to  Senegal,  especially  respecting  its  size  and  great  age,  wJience  it 
has  been  called  arbre  de  mitte  ans.  The  height  of  its  trunk  by  no  means  corresponds  with 
the  thickness  which  it  attains,  accordinff  tn  Adanson's  calculations,  which  go  to  "prove  that 
its  successive  growth  from  one  year  old,  when  its  diameter  is  one  inch,  and  its  height  five 
inches,  to  30  years  old,  when  the  diameter  has  attained  to  two  feet,  while  the  height  is  but 
22  feet;  and  so  on,  tQl,  at  1000  years  old,  the  Baobab  is  14  feet  broad,  and  58  feet  high;  and 
at  5000  years,  tbe  growth  laterally  has  so  outstripped  its  perpendicular  progress,  Uiat  the 
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trunk  will  be  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  only  73  feet  in  height  We  must  confen  tliat  the 
disproportion  is  truly  enormous.  The  roots,  again,  are  of  a  most  extraordinary  length ;  so 
that,  in  a  tree  with  a  stem  77  feet  round,  the  main  branch  or  tap  root,  measures  110  feet  in 
length.  A  figure  of  the  whole  tree  nmy  be  seen  in  a  beautiiul  vignette  (p.  141.)  of  Lord 
filacartney's  Embassy  to  Chmo,  drawn  trom  a  fine  specimen  in  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands.  The  foliage  there,  indeed,  is  not  so  abundant  as  to  conceal  the  vast  proportion  of 
the  trunk;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  profusion  of  leaves  and  of  drooping  boughs  almost 
hide  the  stem,  and  the  whole  forms  a  hemispherical  mass  of  verdure,  140  to  150  feet  in 
diameter,  and  60  to  70  feet  high.  The  woocl  is  pale-coloured,  light,  and  sofl,  so  that  in 
Abyssinia,  the  wild  bees  perforate  it,  and  lodge  theur  honey  in  the  hollow,  which  honey  is 
considered  the  best  in  the  country.  The  negroes  on  the  western  coast,  again,  apply  these 
trunks  to  a  very  extraordinary  purpose.  The  tree  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  fungus, 
which,  vegetating  in  the  woody  part,  without  changing  the  colour  or  appearance,  destroys 
life,  and  renders  the  port  so  attacked  as  soft  as  the  pith  of  trees  in  general.  Such  trunks 
are  then  hollowed  into  chambers,  and  within  them  are  suspended  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
to  whom  are  refused  the  honour  of  burial.  There  they  become  mummies,  perfectly  dry  and 
well  preserved,  without  further  preparation  or  embalming,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Guiriots.  The  Baobab,  like  all  plants  of  the  same  Order  (MalvaceeB)  is  emollient  and 
mucilaginous.  The  pulverised  leaves  constitute  lalo,  a  favourite  article  with  the  natives, 
which  they  mix  with  their  daily  food,  to  diminish  excessive  perspiration,  and  which  is  even 
used  by  Europeans  in  fevers,  diarrhoeas,  &c.  The  fruit  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of 
this  tree ;  its  pulp  is  acid  and  agreeable,  and  the  juice  expressed  from  it,  mixed  with  sugar, 
constitutes  a  drink  that  is  deemed  a  specific  in  putrid  and  pestilential  fevers.  Owing  to 
these  circumsf^Aces,  the  fruit  forms  an  article  of  commerce.  Bowdich  mentions  that  it 
possesses  such  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  so  abundant,  that  it  constitutes  a  principal  article 
of  food  with  the  natives,  who  season  many  of  their  dishes  with  it,  especially  their  com 
gruel.  The  Mandingoes  convey  it  to  the  eastern  and  southern  districts  of  Afirica,  and 
Sirough  the  medium  of  the  Arabs,  it  reaches  Morocco,  and  even  Egypt.  If  the  trait  be 
injured,  it  is  burned,  the  ashes  being  mixed  with  rancid  palm  oil,  and  serving  for  soap.  The 
flowers  are  large,  white,  and  handsome,  and  on  their  first  expansion,  liear  some  resemblance, 
in  their  snowy  petals  and  violet  mass  of  stamens,  to  the  White  Poppy  {Papaver  tomniferuin). 
Both  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  pendent  The  Baobab  tree  loses  its  leaves  bttfore  the  periodi* 
cal  rains  come  on. 

The  Arachis  hypogca  (Jig,  823.)  deserves  notice 
on  account  of  the  singular  economy  of  its  fruits.  It 
belongs  to  the  very  few  plants  which  mature  their 
seeds  under  ground ;  the  flower-stalk,  after  the  blos- 
som has  withered,  bending  downwards,  and  burymg 
the  germen  in  the  soil,  where  it  soon  increases  in 
bulk,  and  perfectly  ripens.  The  fhiit  is  a  pod,  con- 
taining one  or  two  seeds,  the  size  of  small  nuts,  with 
a  flavour  of  almonds ;  the  natives  of  several  countries 
eat  them,  either  boiled  or  fried,  and  make  very  pleas 
ant  confections  of  them,  the  taste  resembling  choco- 
late. A  valuable  oil  is  also  extracted  from  tlie  seeds 
of  the  Arachis,  alike  useful  in  food  and  for  supplying 
lamps,  as  it  never  turns  rancid.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  naturalise  this  plant  in 
Europe ;  but  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  it  everywhere  north  of  the  southern  coast  of  France. 

SuBSEOT.  3. — Zoology. 

Our  remarks  on  the  Zoology  of  this  portion  of  Africa  must  be  chiefly  confined  to  Sene- 
gal, the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone :  these,  in  short, 
arc  the  only  districts  hitherto  visited  by  naturalists,  whose  researches,  moreover,  have  been 
but  slight,  and  confined  to  the  districts  immediately  surrounding  the  European  factories. 
Yet  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  interior  zoology,  that  of  the  coast  is  strikingly  dia- 
tmguished  from  Northern  Africa.  A  rich  vegetable  soil,  and  a  luxuriance  of  foliage,  are 
here  not  uncommon ;  heavy  rains  are  perpetually  nourishing  the  earth,  and  animal  life  is 
multiplied  under  a  variety  of  new  and  striking  forms,  totally  unknown  in  the  arid  and  sandy 
deserts  of  Northern  Africa.  We  may  thus  safely  consider  the  Great  Desert  as  a  natural 
demarcation  between  the  zoology  of  the  two  regions ;  but  undor  what  degree  of  latitude 
we  may  fix  the  commencement  of  the  southern  zoological  range,  it  is  impossible  to  guesa. 
The  whole  extent  of  this  side  of  the  continent  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  great  Orange 
River,  has  never  even  been  visited  by  a  naturalist  and  its  productions  are  absolutely 
unknown. 

In  tiie  following  ints  are  enumerated  the  chief  quadrupeds  of  Western  Africa,  arranged 
under  those  countriei  where  they  have  been  particularly  observed:— 
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The  most  interesting  quadrupeds  of  Senegal  appear  to  be  the  Red  Monkey,  the  Greca 
Monkey,  and  the  two  Antelopes  named  Dama  and  Scripta.  Of  the  former,  M.  Adanson  hqa 
left  us  some  interesting  details. 

The  Red  Monkey  is  a  pretty  animal,  but  capricious,  mischievous,  and  little  susceptible  of 
attachment.  Our  author  gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  curiosity.  During  his 
aquatic  excursion,  they  descended  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  earnestly  noticing,  and  apparently  much  amused  by,  the  boats  passing  up  the 
river.  After  a  time  they  took  courage,  and  began  to  pelt  the  travellers  with  pieces  of  wood, 
thus  provoking  a  most  unequal  contest.  Upon  being  fired  upon,  they  uttered  the  most 
frightful  cries,  and,  although  many  were  killed,  the  survivors  returned  to  the  contest  with 
redoubled  courage,  and  with  a  most  determined  spirit :  some  flung  stones  at  their  adver- 
Baries,  while  others  even  collected  their  own  excrements  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Green  Monkey  (Jig.  824.)  is  so  named  from  the  upper  parts  ^eing  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour :  the  lower  are  grayish ;  and  the  tail  is 
terminated  bra  long  pencil  of  yellow  hairs;  the  face, 
ears,  and  hands  being  black.  Adanson  found  this  species 
in  immense  numbers.  They  remain  on  the  trees  in 
large  troops,  and  preserve  the  moet  profound  silence, 
even  when  they  are  wounded.  He  did  not  at  first 
notice  them,  from  the  similarity  of  their  colour  to  that 
of  the  foliage,  until  they  suddenly  began  flinging  at 
him  pieces  of  the  dead  branches ;  and  although  he  kill- 
ed twenty-three  of  them  in  less  than  an  hour,  they  did 
not  appear  in  the  least  frightened  by  the  discharge  of 
his  guns.  In  confinement,  it  is  stated  by  M.  Cuvier  to 
be  remarkably  beautiful  and  gentle ;  fonu  of  being  caressed  by  those  it  knows,  and  seldom 
exhibiting  any  malicious  propensity :  when  fully  contented,  it  expresses  satisfaction  by  a 
peculiar  gentle  grunt,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  syllable  erau. 

The  Dama  Antelope  was  first  described  by  Buffon,  from  a  skin  brought  home  by  Adanson 

from  Senegal ;  this  so  closely  resembles  the  species  so  named  by  M.  RuppcU,  and  found  by 

him  in  the  deserts  of  Nubia,  that  they  are  probably  one  and  the  same. 

The  Harnessed  Antelope  {fig.  825.)  is  a  most  beautiful  animal,  first  noticed  by  Adanson 

got  by  the  native  name  of  Oerib.    It  is  about  the  size  of  a  fallow 

^^^  deer :  the  ground  colour  of  a  bright  bay,  but  marked  with 

stripes  in  various  directions,  and  with  such  regularity  as  to 

give  the  idea  that  a  harness,  of  some  white  material,  was 

thrown  over  its  body.    It  has  been  thought  to  extend  from 

Senegal  to  Cafiraria ;  but  Mr.  Burchell's  observations  do  not 

confirm  this  idea.    Another  species,  closely  resembling  this, 

is  named  by  Major  Smith  the  Ribbed  Antelope  (A.  phalerata): 

it  inhabits  the  barren  plains  above  the  great  falls  of  the  Zaire, 

or  Congo ;  where  it  was  first  observed  by  Professor  Smith. 

The  quadrupeds  of  Guinea  and  Congo  must  be  far  more 

numerous  in  species  than  what  would  appear  from  our  list,  but 

Harnciiod  Antelope.  jhg  climate  is  too  deadly  to  the  European  constitution  to  per- 

mit  the  researches  of  science ;  while  the  notices  given  by  ordinary  travellers  only  lead  to 

error.    These  regions  present,  indeed,  a  singular  feature  in  geographic  zoology,  since  we 

goQ  find  within  it  the  least  developed  races  of  mankind,  and 
those  animals  most  approaching  to  his  conformation.  The 
damp  and  impenetrable  forests  give  shelter  to  innumer- 
able Monkeys;  and  large  Ba^ns,  of  the  most  gro 
tesque  but  repulsive  forms,  are  common  in  this  part  of 
Africa. 

The  Papiou,  or  Common  Baboon  (Jg.  826.),  abun 
dant  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  is  of  a  yellowish  green, 
verging  more  or  less  to  brown :  Uie  visage  black,  and 
the  tail  long.  It  varies  in  size  according  to  age :  when 
oilult,  it  is  a  most  ferocious  and  disgusting  animal.  From 
the  same  country  comes  the  Mandrill  Baboon  (/SiTnta  Maimon  Lin!),  of  an  olive  colcwr: 
ts  cnin  has  a  small  yellow  beard,  and  the  cheeks  are  naked,  blue,  and  furrowed.  In  the  adult 
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nialoB,  the  noflo  otowb  red,  and  the  end  is  Bomotimea  of  a  bright  scarlet,  while  the  biittoclci 
are  of  n  bcaiitifuT  violet  M.  Cuvicr  well  remarks  that  it  ia  impossible  to  conceive  an  animal 
more  extraordinary  and  more  hideous.  It  very  nearly  attains  the  height  of  man,  and  is  looked 
u)X)n  by  tlie  negroes  with  ^at  fear. 

But  the  Chimpanzee,  ot  all  the  Apes  yet  discovered,  is  that  which  makes  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  human  fonn.  The  most  extravagant  accounts  of  this  animal  are  given 
in  the  narratives  of  the  old  voyagers;  and  although  its  distinction  fVom  the  Orang-Otang  of 
India  is  now  established,  its  history,  in  other  respects,  is  still  shrouded  in  great  obscurity. 
It  was  designated  by  Linneeus  as  a  variety  of  the  human  species,  under  the  name  of  Homo 
trofflmlijtrs.  The  Chimpanzee  appears  to  have  an  affinity,  if  not  identity,  with  the  laree 
African  apes  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  or  to  the  Harris,  or  great  Wild  Man  of  tno 
African  woods :  but  the  Ibw  specimens  that  have  yet  reached  Europe  have  been  young.  In 
the  adult  state  its  size  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  Orang-Otang,  and  to  exhibit  the  same 
docility,  submissiveness,  and  gentleness.  It  appears  confined  to  intertropical  Africa,  and  is 
iieanl  of  more  especially  in  Congo.  The  Perruque  or  Full-bottom  Monkey  {Colobm.^olycO' 
moa  Gcof.)  appears  more  restricted  to  the  forests  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Guinea ;  it  is  thus 
named  from  tlie  neck  being  fbrnished  with  a  variegated  mane  of  long  hair,  fancifblly  com- 
pared to  a  full-bottom  wig,  but  truly  representing  uie  Lion  in  its  own  fkmily. 

Several  of  the  Antelopes  are  very  elegant,  ^t  we  must  content  ourselves  with  shortly 
noticing  two. 
The  Bush  Antelope  (A.  sylvicultrix)  (Jiff,  827.)  is  called,  by  the  colonists  of  Sierra  Leone, 

the  Bush  Goat:  it  is  of  a  considerable  size,  and  measures 
five  feet  in  length :  it  is  found  on  the  bushy  acclivities  of 
the  open  mountains,  quitting  the  covers  about  sunrise  to 
feed,  when  it  is  shot  by  sportsmen ;  the  venison  being 
excellent :  it  is  not  so  fleet  as  other  antelopes. 

The  Ducker  Antelope  (A.  merffens)  is  remarkable  for 
its  great  timidity,  being  alarmed  at  the  least  unusual  noise, 
ami  concealing  itself  on  hearing  thunder.  It  lives  solitary 
or  in  pairs :  its  peculiar  nai<ie  originates  from  its  singular 
habit  of  rising  upon  the  hind  legs  to  look  round,  making 
a  blowing  noise  with  its  nostrils,  and  then  stooping  and 
flying  under  cover  of  the  vegetation,  to  stand  and  rise  up 
again.  Another  species,  the  Dodger  Antolopo  of  Major 
Smith,  also  from  Western  Africa,  appears  to  resemble  this  very  much. 

The  Lamantin,  or  Sea  Cow  (Manatus  senegalentis),  an  amphibious  quadruped  of  great 
dimensions,  occasionally  frequents  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal.  It  is  essentially  herbivorous, 
and  of  a  mild  and  inoflensive  character.  Adanson  describes  it  as  full  eight  feet  long,  having 
some  resemblance  to  a  seal :  four  naiis  are  at  the  edge  of  the  flns,  and  the  tail  is  horizontally 
fiat;  the  eyes  vt-iy  small,  and  the  ears  not  visible.    The  negroes  call  it  Cercou. 

To  enumerate  the  variety  of  Birds  inhabiting  this  richly-wooded  portion  of  Africa  would 
be  hopeless,  while  a  list  of  all  the  species  would  little  interest  the  general  reader:  we  must, 
therefore,  merely  notice  the  more  curious  or  the  more  beautiful  species. 

The  Rapacious  Birds  are  few.  It  appears  singular  that  only  one  species  of  Vulture  is  yet 
known  to  mhabit  Western  Africa ;  where  their  services,  in  removing  putrid  animal  matter, 
might  be  supposed  so  necessary.  This  is  the  Angola  Vulture  of  Latham,  which  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  Vultur  percnopterus  of  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe ;  although  Latham's 
name  has  recently  been  erroneously  applied,  m  an  English  translation  of  Cuviei's  Animal 
Kingdom,  to  a  totally  different  bird. 

The  Crowned  Eagle  of  Guinea  (F.  coronatus)  (Jig.  828.)  is  not  more  than  two  feet  in 
length,  or  one-third  the  size  of  the  larger  European  eagles :  it  is  only  occasionally  seen  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  crest  over  each  eye,  while  the  legs  are  clothed  with 
feathers  to  the  toes.  The  Senegal  Fishing  Eagle  feeds  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Osprey.  Five  other  falcons,  peculiar  to  this  country,  have  only  recently  been 
noticed ;  a  proof  how  little  we  are  acquainted  with  the  ornithological  riches  of  Western 
Africa.  The  Gray-necked  Shrike  (Malaconotus  olivaceus  Sw.),  tlie  Barbary  Shrike  (Malo' 
conotus  barbarus  Sw.),  and  two  or  three  other  species  of  the  same  group,  equally  conspicu- 
ous for  the  richness  of  their  plumage,  occur  in  Senegal,  and,  probably,  also  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  states. 

The  beautifully  coloured  Sunbirds  (Cinntjridce  Sw.)  are  met  with  in  great  numbers,  sip- 
ping the  nectar  firom  the  odoriferous  blossoms.  The  Senegal,  the  Long-tailed,  and  the 
Chalybeate,  are  three  species  of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  not  larger  in  size  tnan  many  of  the 
American  humming-birds.  Here  likewise  are  seen  numerous  flocks  of  golden-coloured 
Orioles  of  different  species.  Migratory  Rollers,  decked  with  the  brightest  tints  of  azure, 
purple,  and  green,  occur  in  large  flocks ;  with  crested  Hoopoes,  and  beautiful  Bee-eaters. 
Many  other  tribes,  interesting  lK>th  to  the  common  observer  and  to  the  scientific  natunilisU 
might  be  mentioned.    The  water  birds  are  but  imperfectly  known. 
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The  Gallinaceous  Birds,  so  numerous  in  India,  and  even  in  Ametica,  under  the  lamo 
parallels  of  latitude,  aro  hero  very  few.  Some  of  the  partridges,  loosely  menlHoned  b> 
travellers,  aro  probably  of  that  particular  race  called  Sand  Grouse,  found  only  in  the  hot 
latitudes  of  the  Old  World  (O.  Pteroelei  T.),  while  the  rest  cannot  be  reff  ^d  to  their  true 
npecics.  The  only  gallinaceous  birds  of  any  size,  peculiar  to  tropical  Afric  )  the  Guinea 
^wl.  Of  these,  the  most  common  species  {Numida  meleagrit)  has  long  oevu  domesticated 
in  Europe.  In  a  wild  state,  those  birds  associate  in  numerous  flocks  of  200  or  300  each: 
Uiey  chiefly  frequent  marshes  and  morasses,  where  they  seek  for  worms,  insects,  and  seeds. 
During  the  night  they  perob  on  high  places,  and  are  well  known  as  restless  and  clamorout 
birds. 
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Four  of  the  most  remarkable  land  birds  still  remam  to  be  noticed ;  namely,  the  Plantain* 
eater  the  Touracco,  the  Beef-eater,  and  the  Long-shafled  Goatsucker  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Plantain-Eater  {Musophaga  violacea)  (Jig.  829.)  according  to  M.  Isert,  its  first  dis- 
coverer, is  found  on  the  plains  bordering  the  rivers  of  Acra  in  Guinea,  feeding  principally  on 
the  fruit  of  the  plaintain.  M.  Isert  remarks,  it  is  so  very  rare,  that,  with  every  pains,  he 
could  only  procure  one  specimen.  Two  magnificent  examples,  however,  of  this  most  elegant 
bird  are  now  before  ub.  They  are  as  large  as  ordinary-sized  pigeons,  but  with  the  tail  much 
longer :  the  whole  plumage  is  of  a  deep  black,  highly  glossed  with  bluish  purple ;  but  the 
quill-feathers,  when  opened,  are  then  seen  to  be  of  the  deepest  and  richest  lilac,  reflecting 
violet ;  the  feathers  of  the  head  are  of  the  same  colour,  and  so  short  and  soil  as  to  resemble 
velvet ;  the  bill  is  orange,  mixed  with  red ;  its  substance  very  thick,  and  elevated  in  front 
like  a  helmet  Another  species,  tho  variegated  Plantain-eater,  is  also  found  in  Senegal,  but 
its  plumage  is  plain. 

The  Touracco,  or  Web-crest,  of  Senegal,  is  of  the  same  natural  family ;  rather  smaller 
in  size,  but  living  equally  and  exclusively  upon  fruits:  the  wings  are  also  of  a  crimson  lilac, 
but  the  rest  of  the  body  is  green.  On  the  head  is  a  compressed  and  erect  crest  of  thin  and 
delicate  feathers.    It  lives  in  the  deepest  forests,  and  porches  only  on  the  loftiest  trees. 

The  Beef-cater  (Buphaga  africana  L.)  receives  its  name  from  its  habit  of  alighting  on 
the  backs  of  cattle,  and  picking  from  their  hides  the  troublesome  insects  by  which  they  are 
infested,  climbing  round  their  bodies,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  creepers  or  woodpeckers 
do  on  trees:  this  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  formation  of  their  claws  and  tail,  both  of  which 
are  of  the  scftnsorial  structure ;  the  bill  also  is  vtry  thick.  The  bird  is  not  so  large  as  a 
thrush,  and  is  plainly  coloured :  another  species  is  said  to  inhabit  Abyssinia. 

The  Long-shafted  Goatsucker  (C  macrodipterus)  (Jig.  830.)  is  peculiar  to  Sierra  Leone. 
It  is  varied  with  brown,  yellowish,  and  black,  much  like  the  European  species,  yet  it  is 
smaller ;  its  most  remarkable  character  is  a  very  long  single  feather,  issuing  from  the  wing 
covers,  measuring  near  twenty  inches,  the  shaft  of  which  is  only  expanded  into  a  broad  web 
at  the  end.  We  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  use  which  nature  has,  no  doubt,  designed 
for  this  extraordinary  appendage. 

The  rivers  and  coasts  abound  with  many  fish,  beautifiil  in  their  colours  or  nutritious  for 
food ;  while  the  swarms  of  alligators,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles,  need  not  be  enumerated. 
Many  of  these,  however,  are  not  only  harmless,  but  highly  beneficial.  Mr.  Smeatliman,  who 
lived  many  years  on  the  Afi-ican  coast,  observes  that  the  Biiakes  get  into  the  thatch  (rf  the 
houses  fti  pursuit  of  the  rats  and  cockroaches ;  the  fbrmer  being  very  harmless,  and  the  two 
latter  destructive.  The  patient  negroes,  it  seems,  no  less  than  the  rational  traveller,  are  no* 
without  consolation  amidst  this  heterogeneous  crowd  of  inmates.    They  see  with  pleasurt 
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Jie  spidera  always  upon  the  watch  for  waBtw  and  cockroaches;  the  last  of  which  are  intolera- 
Me.  The  lizards,  affain,  attack  all  sorts  of  insects;  the  large  Tarantula,  as  it  is  called,  not 
excBDted.  TiiG  lizaHb  not  untVoquontlv  fall  a  prey  to  the  fowls,  as  the  rats  do  to  the  snakea. 
The  I'md-crabs  are  tVcquently  enclosed  (as  in  the  West  Indies)  in  a  small  yard,  and  fed  with 
vegetaLiuH,  upon  whicli  they  fatten  exceedingly ;  and,  when  stewed,  become  delicious  eating. 
Thus,  aa  our  traveller  observes,  either  lizards,  rats,  snakes,  or  land-crabs  occasionally  serve 
•s  delicious  repasts  to  the  improvident  inhabitants,  who  thus  "thrive  under  evil." 

The  luHt'ctH  are  innumerable,  but  we  must  refer  the  scientific  reader  to  the  third  volume 
of  Drury's  Illustrutions,  which  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  Western  AfVican  insects  dis> 
covered  by  Smcatliman.  We  shall,  however,  repeat  the  more  general  observations  of  this 
truly  scientitic  observer,  i  ore  particularly  as  tliey  are  highly  interesting,  and  appear  to  be 
very  little  known.  The  whole  of  tropical  Africa,  says  Mr.  Smcatliman,  is  one  immense 
forest,  except  where  the  sandy  plains  are  too  unsettled  to  afford  a  proper  footing  fur  vegc- 
lAtion.  Whenever  a  plantation  is  to  be  mode,  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  burned,  to  fertilise 
tlie  ground :  the  people  never  sow  two  years  together  on  the  same  spot ;  but  suffer  tiic  trees 
to  grow  again,  for  two  or  tiiree  years,  by  way  of  fallow,  before  they  attempt  to  get  another 
crop.  It  is  these  spots,  called  recent  plantations,  wiiich  aflbrd  an  amazing  variety  of  insects; 
in  the  second  and  third  year,  they  becc.ne  impassable  to  human  feet. 

There  arc  a  v)iricty  of  edible  insects,  which,  Mr.  Smeaihman  affirms,  supply  a  wholesome, 
if  not  a  delicious  food.  The  larvce  or  caterpillars  of  all  the  beetles  that  reed  upon  decayed 
wood  are  rich  and  delicate  eating,  so  that  every  forest  aflbrds  the  traveller  plenty  of  whole- 
0omc  nourishment,  did  he  know  where  to  search  for  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Termites,  or 
white  ants,  subsequently  described ;  and  even  the  locusts  in  f.ei^eral  are  not  only  wholesome, 
but  palatJiblo  to  many.  The  ciiildren  in  Africa,  at  the  proper  season,  trc  busily  employed  in 
digging  out  of  the  ground  the  females  of  a  particidar  sort  of  cricktt,  which  are  then  full  of 
eggs,  and  so  enclosed  in  a  bag,  as  to  resemble  part  of  tlie  roe  of  a  .1  ;ge  fish :  these,  when 
roasted,  are  deemed  very  delicate  food. 

The  number  of  Locusts  and  Cicadas  is  everywhere  striking :  but  in  the  sandy  plains 
thinly  covered  witii  grass  their  numbers  are  immensely  greater;  their  chirping  is  intolerable; 
and  they  are  seen  of  various  kinds,  sizes  and  colours,  skipping  or  flitting  about  in  all  direc- 
tions at  every  step  of  the  traveller. 

The  myriaids  of  Ants,  which  swarm  in  tropical  Africa,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  never  visited  hot  climates.  They  are  of  numerous  species,  but  all  seem  intent  on 
removing  from  the  fiice  of  the  ea  th  every  animal  or  vegbtable  substance  no  longer  necessary 
or  useful.  Like  tlie  destroying  angel,  they  walk  steadily  forward  in  the  line  ordained  them, 
and  spare  neither  ma^rnitude  r.or  beauty,  neither  the  living  nor  the  dead.  One  species,  which 
seems  at  times  to  have  no  fixed  habitation,  rangee  ab«vjt  in  vast  armies :  being  armed  with 
very  strong  jaws,  they  attack  whatever  animal  impt.'i  a  their  progrcso,  and  there  is  no  escape 
but  by  immediate  flight,  or  instant  retreat  to  the  wjter.  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  negro  vil- 
lages, as  Mr.  Smeathman  has  himself  witnessed,  are  frequently  obliged  to  abandon  their 
dwellings,  taking  with  Utem  their  children,  &c.,  and  wait  until  the  ants  have  passed.  So 
numerous  are  these  hosts,  that  a  deer,  hog,  &c.  being  killed,  and  lefl  on  the  ground,  in  one 
night  will  have  the  flesh  entirely  cleaned  from  the  bones,  and  made  a  compi  3tc  skeleton. 
There  are  near  twenty  other  species  in  Western  Africa,  of  different  sizes  and  colours,  each 
possessing  peculiar  habits.  Some  attack  the  collections  of  the  botanist,  and,  in  spite  of 
weights  laid  upon  his  books  of  drying  plants,  get  in,  cut  the  leaves  and  flowers  to  pieces, 
and  carry  them  away.  Others  attack  all  sorts  of  victuals.  Mr.  Smeathman  has  had  four 
large  sugar-dishes  emptied  in  one  night,  when  the  least  opening  was  lefl ;  some  assail  the 
sideboard,  and  cover  every  glass  that  has  had  wine  or  punch  lefl  in  it ;  nay,  innumerable 
multitudes  frequently  even  ascend  the  table,  and  drown  themselves  in  the  very  bowls  and 
vessels  before  you.  {Pref.  to  Drury's  Insects,  vol.  iii.) 
The  Termites,  or  White  Ants  (fiq:  831.),  constitute  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the 
natural  history  of  Western  Africa.  We  are  entirely  indebted  to 
Mr.  Smeathman  for  a  knowledge  of  their  wonderful  economy ;  an 
economy,  indeed,  which  nearly  exceeds  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
the  bee,  the  ant,  or  tlie  beaver.  They  build  pyramidal  or  conical 
structures  (Jifr.  832.),  divided  into  appropriate  apartments,  maga- 
zines for  provisions,  arched  chambers,  and  galleries  of  communi- 
cation. These  are  so  firmly  cemented  that  they  easily  bear  the 
weight  of  three  or  four  men ;  and,  on  the  plains  of  Senegal,  appear 
like  the  villages  of  the  natives.  The  destruction  they  efl^ect  is 
wonderfully  rapid :  they  destroy  food,  furniture,  books,  clothes,  and 
timber  of  whatever  magnitude,  leaving  merely  a  thin  surface ;  and 
in  a  few  hours  a  large  beam  will  be  eaten  to  a  mere  shell  not  thicker  than  writing-paper. 
On  emerging  from  the  egg,  the  insect  is  in  its  larva  state,  furnished  with  a  great  liaru  head 
and  strong  toothed  jaws,  but  is  destitute  of  eyes.  These  are  the  labourers  who,  although 
not  more  Uian  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  (a),  build  these  edifices,  procure  provisions  for  the 
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community,  and  take  charge  of  the  eggs.    On  clianging  to  the  pupa  atuie,  they  l)»;...jwe 
larger  and  more  powerful  (6) :  the  head  is  nearly  as  big  as  the  body,  while  the  jaws  projeot 

beyond  the  head ;  they  aro  very  sharp,  but  without  teeth. 
They  now  become  soldiers,  and  assumo  higher  duties ; 
never  working  themselves,  but  superintending  the  la- 
bourers ;  they  act  also  as  guards  to  defend  the  common 
habitation  from  intrusion  or  violence.  When  a  broach 
is  made  in  ttio  dwelling,  they  rush  forward  and  defend 
the  entrance  with  great  ferocity ;  frequently  boating 
their  Jaws  against  the  walls  as  a  signal  to  the  other 
guards,  or  as  encouragement  to  the  laU>urers;  they  then 
retire,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  labourers,  each  with  a 
burden  of  tempered  mortar  in  his  mouth,  and  who  dili- 
gently  set  about  and  repair  the  iniury.  One  soldier  ap> 
pears  to  attend  every  tiOO  or  SOU  labourers  when  luild- 
ing  a  wall ;  he  takes  no  active  part  himself,  but  frequently  makes  the  noise  above  mentioned, 
which  is  constantly  answered  by  a  loud  hiss  fVom  all  the  attendants,  who,  at  this  signal, 
evidently  redouble  their  diligence.    The  next  change  brings  the  pupa;,  or  soldiers,  to  their 

Serfect  state  as  male  and  female  winged  insects.  Tlicy  then  iinmcrge  into  the  air  either 
uring  the  nigiit,  or  on  a  damp  and  cloudy  day:  in  a  few  hours,  however,  the  solar  heat 
causes  the  wings  to  wither  and  become  dry ;  the  insects  then  fall  to  the  ground,  and  are 
eagerly  sought  aflcr  by  hosts  of  birds,  lizards,  and  oven  by  the  negroes  themselves,  who  roast 
ana  cat  them.  The  few  which  survive  this  general  destruction  are  collected  by  the  labourers 
and  soldiers,  who  enclose  them,  by  pairs,  in  apartments  made  of  clay,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  so  narrow  that  they  cannot  migrate ;  but  where  they  are  diligently  fed  and  attended  by 
the  labourers,  whose  bodies  are  small  enough  to  admit  an  easy  entrance.  After  impregnation, 
the  abdomen  of  the  female  extends  to  an  enormous  size,  exceeding  the  rest  of  her  body 
nearly  2000  times ;  in  which  state  it  is  filled  with  an  immense  number  of  eggs,  protruded  to 
the  amount  of  about  8000  in  24  hours.  These  are  instantly  taken  away  by  the  labourers, 
and  conveyed  to  separate  chambers ;  where,  aflcr  they  are  hatched,  the  young  are  attended 
and  provided  for  till  they  arc  able  to  shifl  for  themselves,  and  take  their  share  in  the  labours 
of  the  community.  {Smeathman,  Phil,  Trans.,  vol.  Ixxi.)  Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  insects  in  creation :  an  insect,  insignificant  in  its  size,  almost  deformed 
in  its  shape,  and  contemptible  in  appearance ;  one,  also,  to  whom  Providence  has  denied  the 
power  of  sight.  Yet  this  little  creature  evinces  more  wisdom,  prudence,  skill,  courage,  and 
foresight,  tlian  those  savage  races  of  mankind  who  tread  him  in  the  dust.  Truly  may  we 
exclaim,  O  God !  wonderful  are  thy  works ;  tliy  ways  are  past  finding  out ! 

Other  species  of  Termites  build  their  nests  on  trees  of  an 
oval  form,  while  that  of  another  (T.  arda)  is  cylindrical,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  round  vaulted  dome,  and 
surrounded  by  a  prominent  terrace. 

On  the  Mollusca  and  Shell-fish,  Adanson  is  the  only  author 
worth  consulting.  The  Voluta  cymbium  and  scojpha,  two  large 
volute  shells,  the  animals  of  whicli  are  carnivorous,  appear  to 
bo  in  profusion  towards  Senegal.  Cones,  olives,  and  various 
otlier  predacious  races,  are  no  less  common;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Cypraja  moneta,  or  money  cowry  (Jig.  833.),  passes 
current  among  the  negro  tribes  as  coin,  of  a  very  low  value. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  and  Political  Geograpny. 
Western  Africa  cannot  bo  considered  as  a  region  within  the  domain  of  history.  Whether 
it  was  known  to  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  and  whether  their  navigators  ever  passed 
the  shores  of  the  desert,  is  a  question  which  the  few  though  curious  documents  extant,  will 
scarcely  ever  perhaps  enable  us  with  certainty  to  solve.  The  Arabian  geographers  appear 
to  have  had  only  a  vague  and  conjectural  idea  of  thir  region.  The  coast  was  entirely 
unknown  to  Europe  during  the  middle  ages;  and  until  the  Portuguese,  under  Prince  Henry, 
began  their  careci-  of  discovery,  T432,  it  was  thought  a  mighty  achievement  to  pass  Cape 
Bojador ;  but,  that  obstacle  beii.  overcome,  the  shores  of  the  desert,  however  uninviting 
were  rajjidly  traced,  and  in  1441 .  settlement  was  formed  on  the  island  of  Arguin.  Succes- 
sive navigators  discovered  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast,  Benin;  and,  in  1484, 
Diego  Cam  sailed  up  the  river  of  Congo.  Of  all  this  vast  extent  of  coast,  possession  was 
taken,  according  to  the  usual  European  pretension,  in  tiie  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 
Settlements  were  formed  at  all  the  leading  points,  embassies  sent  into  the  interior,  and  great 
exertions  made  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  Catholic  religion.  Portugal,  however,  in  the 
decline  of  her  power,  lost  all  these  territories,  and  retains  only  some  possessions  on  the  most 
southerly  part  of  the  coast.  In  1043,  the  Dutch  drove  her  from  El  Mina,  and  about  the  same 
time  from  all  her  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast,  of  which  that  people  now  claimed  the  solo 
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dooiinlon.  Tnm  thii  protanaion  they  woro  forced  to  roccdo  by  tho  rmng  naviil  {mwor  of 
the  Engliih,  who,  in  KMJI,  took  fnnn  tfioiii  ('apo  Cmutt  CiiMtln,  ami,  havinff  luniiud  nii  African 
oompany,  built  a  number  ot'tbrta  upon  tlio  coaMt,  with  a  viow  to  tho  tradu  in  hIuvkm  and  gold. 
The  Engliah,  about  tho  mme  time,  tbrinc<d  rcttli'inentit  nt  the  mouth  of  tho  Uunibin,  whdo 
the  Ocnch  oatabliMhvd  tho  principol  Hont  of  thoir  AtVican  powor  at  Ht.  Ixiuia,  on  tlin  Hunofifiil, 
Both  thfieo  lout  mutlcmontfl  wcri)  timndcd  on  tho  lioliof  then  provalont  in  Euro|)e,  timt  tlnmo 
riven  wore  tho  ombouchurui  of  the  Nif^or,  by  whinli  a  communication  might  bo  o|M!ned  with 
tho  inmoat  rogiona  of  AtVica.  Hpirited  attuuipta  wnro  miuiu  by  tho  two  nationa,  and  particu- 
larly tho  French,  to  carry  tili^t  navi|fation  into  ofTuct;  but  various  obHtiiclcii  arrcatcd  thoir 
Srogrosa.  Park'a  Journey  linaliy  proved  tho  limited  extent  of  tho  two  rivcra,  and  aacertainod 
10  Niger  to  bo  a  distinct  utreani,  flowing  ouHterly.  Tho  oxix'dition  of  Lander,  which  haa 
■tiown  the  Niger  to  fall  by  a  Hucceiiaion  ot  CHtuarics  into  tho  Gulf  of  Benin,  promises  to  give 
a  new  importance  to  Wcittcrn  Africa,  as  tho  (juartor  whence  barks  may  poiintrato  into  the 
most  interior  regions  of  the  continent.  Allowmg  for  Homo  vicisoitudos,  originating  in  their 
Wars  with  each  other,  tho  two  nations  have  contimicd  to  occupy  these  sovcritl  |>oints.  Among 
tho  numerous  native  states  also,  a  continual  fermentation  prevailed;  and  little  barbarous 
thrones  were  altenmtolv  raised  and  subverted ;  but  these  can  rank  only  as  local  changes,  not 
affecting  tho  general  character  of  the  region. 

Sect.  IV. — Productive  Induitry. 

In  the  arta  which  minister  to  subsistence  and  wealth,  oil  tho  nations  along  this  coast  have 
made  some  progress.  They  aro  decidedly  advancud  beyond  the  hunting  and  even  tho  pas- 
toral state,  and  derive  their  chief  support  from  a  certain  species  of  agriculture.  Tho  whole 
coast  being  situated  between  tho  tropics,  and  generally  well  watered,  is,  in  most  cases, 
capable  or  yielding  an  abundance  of  all  tho  richest  treasures  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  products  are  maize,  millet,  some  rice,  to  which  are  added  yams  and  potatoes,  eugar, 
coffee,  cotton.  All  tho  objects  of  culture  which  enrich  tho  West  India  islands  might  be 
raised  here  with  advantage.  There  arc  some  spices,  particularly  that  called  Guinea  pepper, 
but  none  of  them  possess  tho  high  and  delicate  flavour  which  distinguishes  those  produced 
in  the  Eastern  seas  and  islands. 

These  natural  odvantages  are  improved  by  o<Triculturo  only  in  a  very  limited  degree.     In 

Smeral,  tho  great  mass  of  tho  negro  territory  consists  of  an  immense  and  impenetrable 
rest.  Unless  in  a  very  few  rpots,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  property  in  land,  but  an  ample 
portion  lies  waste  for  any  one  to  clear  and  cultivate  who  chooses,  and  can  obtain  tho  pieo 
mission  of  the  king  or  head  o^  the  village.  In  general,  only  a  certain  extent  round  each 
village  or  town  is  cleared  of  vood  and  brought  under  tillage.  Farming  docs  not  constitute 
any  distinct  profession,  nor  are  domestic  animals  employed  to  aid  the  labour  of  man.  For  a 
few  days  only  at  seedtime  or  hnrvcst,  the  people  of  a  whole  village  assemble  as  to  a  festival, 
the  king  at  their  head,  and  i^:8uc  forth  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments.  Each  man 
carries  a  hoe,  or  little  spade,  with  which  he  scratches  rather  than  digs  tlie  ground,  when  Just 
moistened  by  the  rains;  and  in  this  happy  climate  it  is  fit  tu  receive  the  seed  ailer  such 
superficial  culture.  The  ground  belonging  to  the  king  or  tho  public  is  first  worked ;  and 
then  successively  the  fields  "f  different  individuals.  The  palm  tree,  a  spontaneous  produc- 
tion, yields  a  juice  or  wint,  which  has  an  intoxicating  quality,  and  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  of  the  natives;  and  its  oil  is  now  the  chief  staple  of  African  commerce. 

Manufacturing  industry  seems  to  rank  still  lower.  Cotton  is,  indeed,  formed  into  those 
loose  robes  whicn  are  generally  worn ;  but  it  is  mostly  of  a  coarse  fabric,  and  made  by  the 
females  of  each  family  for  domestic  consumption.  Fine  cotton  cloth  is  indeed  made  in 
Africa,  but  only  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  The  smith  exercises  his  trade 
with  considerable  dexterity,  and  is  an  imixirtant  personage  as  furnishing  arms  to  a  warlike 
people ;  yet  ho  has  not  acquired  tho  skill  requisite  to  fabricate  a  gun.  The  gold,  however, 
which  is  brought  from  the  interior  is  worked  into  ornaments  which  excite  the  admiration  even 
of  Europeans.  Mats  are  woven  with  considerable  neatness  and  skill,  being  the  staple  articles 
of  furniture,  used  for  sitting  and  sleeping  upon,  and  also  os  partitions  to  the  houses.  Mooro 
oven  saw  them  pass  as  money. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  by  the  negroes  with  great  activity,  and  supplie",  indeed,  almost  the 
whole  of  their  animal  food.  The  most  delicate  species  arc  the  Dorado,  called  by  the  English, 
Dolphins,  and  by  the  Dutch,  gold-fish.  The  Albicore  is  a  fish  of  extraordinary  magnitude, 
often  five  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  body ;  but  the  flesh  is  not  agreeable.  They  have 
also  cod,  pilchard,  sole,  mackerel,  and  other  European  species.  They  go  out  to  fish  in 
canoes  sometimes  forty  feet  long,  cut  out  from  the  trunks  of  their  enormous  trees,  ami 
holding  fixjm  twelve  to  eighteen  men.  From  600  to  800  canoes  will  issue  of  a  morning 
from  one  of  their  large  towns,  row  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  leagues,  and  continue  fish- 
ing till  noon.  They  practise  also  most  of  the  known  modes  of  catching  fish ;  with  sfnkc- 
nets,  with  lights  during  the  night,  by  vhich  the  fish  are  attracted,  and  then  oiiiier  j-ierceo 
with  spears,  or  taken  up  in  baskets.    In  their  habits,  the  people  on  the  sea-coast  aie  aimoai 
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ComuiiiiiT  iH  ii)t  actively  pursuod  by  the  nalivoii  of  the  AfVican  coast.  Their  canoeg 
arc  obviour  ly  mitit  for  maritiino  trnllic  on  any  cxtenHivo  scale,  nor  do  Ihev  send  often  or  fiir 
into  tho  interior  such  immonno  ciravans  as  traverse  tliu  whole  of  Central  AfViea.  In 
general,  the  natives  arc  content  to  deal  with  European  vessels,  and  with  merchants  fVoin 
tho  interior.  The  Darbary  coravans  seldom  arrive  on  the  Gold  Coast  or  other  parts  of  Guinea 
Proper ;  but  tlu-y  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  rivers  of  Benin.  From  tho  mouths  of  the 
Gambia  nml  Senegal,  cotHex,  or  kafllui^  arc  occasionally  sent  up  to  some  distance  inland  for 
gold  and  itlavi  s. 

The  ■'  !•  iroJe,  unfortunately,  has  over  been  tho  grand  staple  of  the  intercourse  with 
Europe,  if  trade  it  can  bo  called,  which  ia  founded  on  tno  violation  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  conaiats  in  a  uniform  series  of  acta  of  violence,  tiktmetimea  tho  chiefs  may  make  their 
captives  taken  in  war  subservient  to  this  nefarious  trafllc ;  but,  in  general,  its  victims  are 
tho  product  of  expeditions  undertaken  for  that  express  purposo,  without  even  the  alighteat 
pretence  of  right.  Tlie  king,  who  wishes  to  replenish  his  treasury  by  tho  sale  of  aiaves, 
fixes  upon  some  village  either  in  hia  own  or  a  neighbouring  territory,  aurrounds  it  in  the 
night,  Hut«  fire  to  it ;  and  tho  wretched  inhabitants,  in  attempting  to  escape,  are  seized, 
and  hurried  on  board  a  European  vessel.  Slavery  is  made  also  a  puniishment  for  ofTences; 
but  this  is  productive  of  various  disorders;  for  not  only  is  tho  judgo  strongly  biassed  agoinat 
tho  criminal,  of  whoso  condemnation  he  is  to  reap  the  benefit,  but  it  has  even  become  a 
trade  to  entrap  men  into  crimes,  in  order  to  acquire  tho  advantage  of  selling  Uiem. 
Although  tho  trade  haa  been  mado  illegal  to  tho  north  of  tho  line,  and  all  vessels  engaged 
in  it  on  tho  coasts  so  situated  are  liable  to  be  seized,  yet  it  is  still  carried  on  at  dirrerent 
points  both  on  tho  eastern  and  western  side  of  the  continent  to  a  great  extent ;  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  not  less  that  100,000  victims  are  thus  annually  canied  into  slavery  in 
the  European  colonies  and  American  states. 

Although  tho  slave  traffic  has  unhappily  been  long  the  staple  of  West  African  trade, 
there  are  articles  of  commerce  which  it  has  always  produced,  and  the  exportation  of  which 
might  bo  considerably  extended ;  of  these  tho  most  important  is  gold,  brought  down  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  from  Bambouk,  Manding,  and  the  other  mountain  districts  at  the 
head  of  those  rivers.  But  the  most  ample  store  is  found  in  that  part  of  Guinea  which,  from 
this  product,  is  called  the  Gold  Coast.  Tho  greater  part  is  brought  from  some  diiitance  in 
the  interior,  and  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountains.  No  account  is  taken  of  the 
importation  of  this  article ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  lost  century  it  was  estimated  by 
Wadstrom  at  from  2(K),000;.  to  30(),000i.  in  value.  That  of  ivory,  or  elephants'  teeth,  also 
from  tho  interior,  is  from  lO.OOOZ.  to  15,000/.  Tho  gums  are  important  articles,  particularly 
gum  Senegal,  drawn  from  vost  forests  of  acacia,  which  grow  in  tho  half  desert  tracts  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Senegal.  Teak  wood  is  an  important  conmiodity,  to  which  is  added 
several  kinds  of  ornamental  and  dye  woods,  particularly  that  called  red  or  cam  wood.  But 
of  late  years,  palm  oil,  from  its  uso  in  manufactures,  and  the  abundance  with  which  it  is 
sapplied,  has  ac(}uired  an  importance  greatly  surpassing  that  of  any  other  article.  Sugar, 
cotton,  and  other  grand  tropical  staples  have  never  been  raised  for  more  than  native  use; 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  complete  change  must  tako  place  in  the  habits  of  the  people, 
before  they  will  cultivate  them  to  any  extent  which  can  produce  an  exportable  surplus. 

Among  the  articles  received  by  the  negroes  in  return,  cotton  goods  are  the  most  exten- 
sive. Till  of  late,  those  of  India  were  greatly  preferred;  but  British  manufactures  of  this 
class  are  now  so  much  improved,  or,  at  least,  made  so  cheap,  that  they  have  almost  driven 
out  their  Eastern  rivals.  The  export  of  woollen  goods  is  also  very  considerable.  Brass,  iron, 
and  steel,  are  in  considerable  demand.  Guns,  gunpowder,  brandy,  and  rum,  were  largely 
given  in  exchanp  for  slaves ;  and  for  the  two  former  there  still  exists  a  great  and  effective 
demand.  Cowries,  from  the  Malabar  coast,  are  largely  introduced  to  form  the  medium  of 
circulation  through  all  the  negro  countries. 

Sect.  V. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

Of  the  population  of  a  territory,  of  which  the  interior  is  so  little  known,  and  has  such 
vague  limits,  it  is  difficult  to  form  even  an  approximated  estimate.  In  the  Supplement  to 
the  EncyclopeBdia  Britannica  reasons  are  given,  founded  partly  upon  actual  enumeration, 
for  supposing  that  tho  density  may  be  about  twenty-six  to  the  square  mile.  If,  then,  we 
estimate  the  length  of  coast  at  4000  miles,  and  assume  an  average  breadth  of  300,  this  will 
give  1,200,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  31,000,000.  Yet  afler  all,  considering  that 
there  are  desolate  tracts  of  very  great  extent,  this  number  may  be  beyond  the  truth,  and, 
perhaps,  at  a  rude  guess,  wo  may  fix  the  population  of  this  great  tract  of  tropical  Africa  at 
about  20.000,000. 

In  this  region  human  nature  cannot  be  said  to  appear  under  a  dignified  form.  Even  the 
external  aspect  of  the  negro  is,  in  our  eyes  especially,  mean,  coarse,  and  ugly.  The  deep 
black  of  ko  complexion  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  connected  with  we  barbarism  of 
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his  habits,  though  it  appears  to  us  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  long-continued  action  of 
the  intense  solar  heat.  But  the  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  woolly  hair,  and  the  line  of  the  faco 
Bloping  backwards,  are  at  variance  with  every  idea  of  beauty,  and  suggest  very  little  of  the 
exercise  of  intellectual  energy. 

The  character  of  the  negroes,  of  course,  varies  extremely,  according  to  the  variety  of 
eituation  and  government,  among  such  a  multitude  of  little  communities.  In  general,  they 
have  made  little  progress  in  that  which  constitutes  improved  and  civilised  life.  They  are 
strangers  to  literature,  the  ornamental  arts,  and  refined  luxuries.  Yet,  whenever  adequate 
objects  are  presented,  they  display  energies  sufficient  to  refute  the  cruel  theories  whicn 
would  represent  them  as  a  degraded  race,  incapable  of  reaching  any  high  degree  of  mental 
culture.  In  governments  of  a  popular  character,  they  display  an  eloquence,  address,  and 
activity  surpassed  by  few  of  the  most  civilised  nations.  Even  m  their  absolute  monarchies, 
we  discover  a  regular  subordination,  polished  manners,  and  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  which, 
among  a  people  destitute  of  arts  and  letters,  cannot  but  appear  surprising.  There  is  no 
room  whatever  to  doubt  that,  placed  in  favourable  circumstances,  the  negro  would  attain 
to  as  high  a  degree  of  civilisation,  as  the  men  of  any  other  race.  Ferocity  in  war  is  a 
universal  feature  of  savage  character;  and  in  some  of  the  sable  nations  it  is  carried  to  an 
extraordinary  pitch.  In  his  domestic  character,  the  negro  presents  much  tliat  is  amiable 
and  pleasing;  he  is  cheerful,  gay,  hospitable,  and  kind-hearted.  The  negroes  appear 
to  great  advantage  compared  with  the  Moors,  who,  from  the  north,  have  over-run  so  great 
a  part  of  Africa,  and  to  whose  gloomy  and  austere  bigotry,  the  black  natives  are  entirely 
strangers. 

Of  religion,  as  embracing  the  belief  in  a  supremely  wise  and  good  ruler  of  the  universe, 
and  in  a  fiiture  state  of  moral  retribution,  the  negroes  have  very  obscure  conceptions; 
while  almost  every  superstition  which  can  degrade  the  human  mmd  reigns:  in  full  sway. 
To  express  generally  what  is  sacred,  what  is  forbidden,  what  is  endowed  with  supernatural 
powers,  either  beneficent  or  malignant,  they  employ  the  term  fetiche.  Every  thing  which 
strikes  the  fancy  of  a  negro  is  made  his  fetiche.  The  grand  or  national  fetiches  are  rocks, 
hills,  or  trees  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty.  But  there  are  fantastic  objects  of  veneration, 
which  each  individual  adopts,  and  carries  about  with  him.  Such  are,  a  piece  of  ornamented 
wood ;  the  teeth  of  a  dog,  tiger,  or  elephant,  a  goat's  head,  a  fish  bone,  or  the  end  of  a 
ram's  horn.  Some  merely  carry  branches  of  trees,  or  a  bunch  of  cords  made  of  bark.  They 
set  up  these  fetiches  in  the  houses,  the  fields,  or  the  centre  of  the  villages ;  erect  altars  to 
them,  and  place  before  them  dishes  of  rice,  maize,  and  firuits.  The  framing  of  these  fan* 
tastic  objects  of  Afirican  worship,  and  the  selling  them  at  an  enormous  price,  forms  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  African  priesthood.  All  the  good  fortune  of  the  negroes  is  supposed  to 
arise  firom  the  favour  of  the  fetiche,  and  every  evil  to  proceed  from  offence  taken  by  it. 
Every  man  fixes  upon  some  act  of  self-denial,  something  from  which  he  is  to  abstain,  in 
honour  of  his  fetiche ;  and  the  engagement  thus  contracted,  he  will,  in  many  cases,  die 
sooner  than  violate.  This  superstition  is  oilen  employed  as  an  instrument  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, which  are  so  conducted  as  to  involve  an  appeal  to  superior  powers,  who  it  is 
expected  will  directly  interpose  to  discover  the  truth  and  punish  falsehood.  If  a  negro  eats 
a  crust  of  bread,  tastes  a  drop  of  liquor,  or  throws  sand  upon  his  head,  wishing  at  the  same 
time  that  the  fetiche  may  kill  him  on  the  spot  if  he  tells  a  falsehood,  more  reliance  may 
be  placed  on  his  word?,  than  on  those  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  rational  men  taken  before 
our  courts.  It  frequently  happens,  that  when  tests  are  propounded,  the  most  hardened  crimi- 
nal at  once  confesses  himself  guilty,  rather  than  encounter  the  terrible  alternative  of 
denying  his  guilt.  In  the  case  of  any  solemn  engagement,  the  person  taking  it  is  presented 
with  his  "  swearing  liquor,"  which  he  drinks  under  the  dread  of  the  most  awful  penalties 
if  he  violates  the  accompanying  promise.  The  people  cherish  the  general  belief  of  a  future 
state,  little  connected,  however,  with  any  idea  of  moral  retribution.  The  question  is,  whether 
they  have  faithfully  observed  the  promises  made  to  the  fetiche,  and  forborne  every  thing  by 
which  he  could  be  offended.  According  to  their  ideas,  the  future  world  will  be  a  counterpart 
of  this ;  will  present  the  same  objects  to  the  senses,  the  same  enjoyments,  and  the  same  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  in  society.  Upon  this  belief  are  founded  proceedings  not  only  absurd,  but 
of  the  most  violent  and  atrocious  description.  A  profusion  of  wealth  is  buried  in  the  grave 
of  the  deceased,  who  is  supposed  to  carry  it  into  the  other  world ;  and  human  victims  are 
sacrificed  often  in  whole  hecatombs,  under  the  delusion  that  they  will  attend  as  his  guards 
and  ministers  in  the  future  mansion.  This  savage  superstition  prevails  to  a  peculiar  extent 
in  those  great  interior  monarchies,  which  in  other  respects  are  more  civilised  than  the  rest 
of  Western  Afi-ica. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  a  region  tolerably  peopled,  where  any  progress  at  all  has  been 
made  in  the  arts,  which  is  so  completely  illiterate  as  Negro  Africa.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  it  has  neither  books,  autiiofs,  nor  learned  men.  In  no  part  of  this  extended  region  is 
tliere  an  alphabet,  or  a  hieroglyphic,  or  even  a  picture  or  symbol  of  any  description.  All 
those  refined  processes,  by  which  the  ideas  of  one  mind  are  made  to  pass  into  those  of  an- 
other, axe  entirely  unknown.    The  iiicility  of  subsistence,  and  the  absence  of  circumstances 
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tending  to  rouse  the  intellectual  energies,  are  doubtless  the  causes  of  this  singular  deficiency ; 
for,  as  already  observed,  there  can  be  no  ground  to  presume  any  original  want  in  the  capacity 
of  the  negro.  Their  powers  of  oratory,  and  their  skill  in  politics  and  war,  indicate  talents 
which,  under  proper  impulse,  would  lead  to  excellence  in  literary  composition.  In  the  more 
unproved  nations,  there  has  been  found  to  exist  an  oral  literature,  traditionary  songs  and 
poems,  the  recitation  of  which  is  listened  to  with  delight. 

The  universal  amusements  of  the  negro,  above  thost  of  mere  sensation,  are  dancing  and 
music.  The  former  is  invariably  performed  in  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  the  sun  declines, 
and  its  intense  heat  abates,  there  is  dancing  from  one  end  of  Africa  to  the  other.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  years  ago,  Hanno  and  his  companions  were  surprised,  immediately  ailer  sunset, 
to  see  lights  glittering  along  the  shore,  and  to  hear  on  every  side  the  sound  of  musical 
instruments.  The  passion,  however,  with  which  this  amusement  is  pursued,  has  not  led  to 
any  refinement  in  the  art.  Their  performance  consists  chiefly  of  violent  and  grotesque 
movements ;  leaping,  stamping  on  the  ground,  bowing  their  heads,  and  snapping  their  fingers. 
In  their  music,  also,  noise  appears  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  object.  Their  drums  and  their 
trumpets,  or  rather  horns,  produce  a  horrid  dissonance,  against  which,  according  to  some 
travellers,  a  whole  bale  of  cotton  would  be  required  to  stop  the  ears.  Others  represent  it 
as  more  tolerable ;  and  add,  that  the  negroes  have  also  a  kind  of  Castanet,  a  flute,  musical 
tongs,  and  a  sort  of  cittern ;  and  the  performers,  gaily  and  even  fantastically  attired,  attract 
to  themselves  the  admiration  of  the  multitude  (fig.  834.). 


Dancing  and  Miuie  of  the  Negroei. 

Polygamy,  throughout  all  tropical  Afirica,  has  no  limit  but  that  of  the  ability  to  maintam 
a  considerable  number  of  wives.  By  the  great  it  is  practised  to  the  utmost  extent  that  their 
circumstances  can  admit.  To  have  numerous  wives  and  children  is  considered  a  matter  of 
state,  and  is  always  made  their  first  boast.  It  forms  even  a  source  of  wealth ;  for,  except 
the  principal  wife,  who  is  mistress  of  the  household,  and  the  sacred  wife,  who  is  consecrated 
to  the  fetiche,  all  are  made  to  work  hard,  both  in  tilling  the  fields,  and  in  manufacturing  mats 
and  cloths.  Even  the  principal  wife  often  urges  her  husband  to  take  fresh  mates,  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  importance  of  the  establishment  over  which  she  presides ;  it  is  also  cus- 
tomary to  make  her  a  handsome  present  on  the  occasion.  In  the  towns  on  the  coast  the 
more  wealthy  take  usually  from  three  to  twenty  wives,  while  the  kings  raise  the  number  to 
eighty  or  a  hundred ;  but  in  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  and  other  despotic  interior  kingdoms,  the 
privilege  knows  no  bounds,  and  the  number  is  often  carried  to  several  thousands.  It  is 
swelled,  not  only  by  captives  taken  in  war,  but  by  the  selection  which  the  king  has  a  right 
to  make  of  the  fairest  and  most  accomplished  females  within  the  circuit  of  his  own  dominions. 
A  groat  part  of  the  nation  are  thus  reduced  to  celibacy,  and  very  dissolute  habits  prevail. 
In  many  of  the  towns  on  the  Grold  Coast,  a  body  of  courtesans  are  maintained  by  the  state, 
and  are  considered  as  public  servants.  Not  a  few  even  of  the  wealthy  are  willing  to  derive 
a  profit  from  the  irregular  conduct  of  their  secondary  wives.  Notwithstanding  the  over- 
grown families  of  some  of  the  great,  such  habits  cannot  fail  to  keep  down  tlie  amount  of 
population,  and,  by  causing  a  neglect  of  education,  to  lower  the  intellectual  standard  of  the 
people. 

In  architecture,  and  even  in  masonry,  the  negro  nations  rank  very  low.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  all  native  Africa,  a  house  built  of  stone ;  wood,  earth,  leaves,  and  grass,  are  the 
only  materials.  One  traveller  compares  their  villages  to  groups  of  dog-kennels  rather  than 
of  houses.  The  trunks  of  four  large  trees  are  driven  into  the  ground,  and  connected  by 
poles ;  tliis  framework  is  then  covered  with  earth  or  clay.  The  roof  is  formed  by  a  number 
of  branches  meeting  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  leaves  or  grass.  The  doors  not  being 
above  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  enterer  creeps  rather  than  walks  in,  and  he  Munot  stand 
upriglit  unless  in  the  part  of  the  roof  which  is  left  hollow  like  a  pent-house.  The  floor 
being  raised  about  tliree  feet  from  the  ground  to  avoid  tlie  damp,  and  the  apartment  being 
open  in  front  for  the  admission  of  air,  the  dwelling  resembles  a  good  deal  a  mountebank's 
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staffe  in  Europe.  The  houses  of  the  rich  are  scarcely  better,  though  more  in  number ;  for 
each  wife  has  a  house,  and  the  whole  establishment  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth  or 
twigs.  Princes  assign  similar  houses  to  their  principal  officers,  and  the  group  is  enclosed 
with  a  general  high  wall,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  little  town.  It  may  be  oteerved,  however, 
that  the  houses  of  the  great  kings  in  the  interior,  though  of  tlie  same  materials,  are  of  a 
somewhat  superior  description.  The  regal  dwellings  display  brilliant  colours  on  the  outside 
walls,  while  the  apartments  are  sometimes  so  spacious  as  to  resemble  a  good  English  barn. 
Id  the  cities  where  the  people  have  a  share  in  the  government,  there  is  a  hall  of  assemblyi 
which  is  open  at  the  sides,  having  merely  a  roof  supported  by  poles. 

The  furniture  of  the  house  bespeaks  as  much  poverty  as  the  house  itself.  A  few  seats, 
cups,  and  pots,  all  of  wood  or  earth ;  coverlets  of  rushes,  and  perhaps  a  mat  to  sleep  upon, 
form  the  entire  amount  of  their  accommodations.  The  rich  distinguish  themselves  by  fine 
mats,  and  occasionally  by  a  brass  kettle. 

In  point  of  clothing  and  ornament,  the  negroes  are  not  quite  content  with  the  same  sinw 
plicity.  The  lower  classes,  indeed,  think  it  enough  if  tliey  can  cover  the  lower  part  of 
their  bodies  with  a  paan,  or  loose  wrapper  of  the  coarse  cloth  of  the  country.  Until  the 
aofe  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  indeed,  no  attire  of  any  description  is  considered  requisite.  The 
rich,  however,  must  appear  in  costly  robes  of  silk,  velvet,  India  chintz,  or  other  imported 
materials.  The  females  of  rank  wear  long  veils  and  mantles,  which  Uiey  throw  over  the 
shoulder ;  red  is  their  favourite  colour ;  and  they  ornament  their  dress  with  gold  and  silver 
lace,  and  also  with  ribands.  But  the  great  rage  is  for  bracelets  and  rings,  whicli  last  are 
accumulated  on  the  ears,  arras,  and  the  small  part  of  the  leg.  The  rich  wear  them  of  gold, 
or  at  least  of  brass  or  ivory ;  but  the  poorer  classes  are  fain  to  content  themselves  with  cop- 
per, tin,  or,  in  default  of  better  materials,  even  with  iron.  They  have  been  seen  with  no 
less  than  forty  small  iron  rings  on  their  arms.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair,  or  rather  wool; 
is  a  matter  of  profound  study  to  both  sexes.  They  rub  it  with  palm  oil,  curl  and  dress  it  in 
various  forms,  and  largely  entwine  it  with  gold,  and  with  a  species  of  coral  valued  at  its 
weight  in  gold.  Some  of  the  negro  belles  paint  their  face  with  red  and  white  spots,  till  it 
.ooks  like  a  piece  of  flowered  damask.  A  certain  degree  of  tattooing,  or  marking  their  skins 
with  figures  of  flowers  or  other  natural  objects,  is  also  practised. 

In  regard  to  diet,  if  the  negroes  observe  a  degree  of  simplicity,  it  is  chiefly  the  resuV  of 
necessity.  Butcher's  meat,  poultry,  and  rice,  are  only  within  the  reach  of  the  ^pulent 
The  poor  must  content  themselves  with  fish  and  millet,  which,  when  boiled  together  into  a 
thick  mess,  and  palm  oil  poured  over  them,  form  the  staple  dish.  They  are  alleged  to  eat 
coarsely  and  voraciously,  thrusting  their  hands  together  into  the  common  dish ;  but  this  is  a 
custom  universal  throughout  Africa.  When  good  fare  is  placed  before  them,  they  are  care- 
ful to  indemnify  themselves  for  former  privations.  On  such  occasions,  they  have  been  kno\vn 
to  manifest  a  sort  of  canine  appetite,  eating  as  much  as  sLx  Europeans.  The  drink  of  the 
country  is  palm  wine,  with  which  chiefly  they  enliven  the  social  circle;  but  intercourse 
with  Europeans  has  taught  them  the  more  pernicious  use  of  brandy. 

Sect.  VI. — Local  Geography 

With  the  country  called  by  the  French  Senegambia,  or  the  region  watered  by  the  two 
rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  we  commence  our  survey  of  Western  Africa.  It  would  be 
difficult  and  almost  idle  to  attempt  to  fix  the  limits  of  this  vast  territory ;  but  they  may  be 
stated  at  about  250  miles  along  the  coast,  and  reaching  500  miles  into  the  interior.  It  is 
divided  among  a  vast  variety  of  little  kingdoms,  whose  boundaries  and  condition  arc  contin- 
ually varying.  This  part  of  Africa  is  most  remarkable  for  the  great  negro  races  who  inhabit 
it,  and  who  are  in  general  more  peaceable,  more  industrious,  and  more  amiable  than  any  of 
the  otiiers  upon  the  western  coast  They  tue  chiefly  three,  the  Foulahs,  the  Mandingoes. 
and  the  Jalofs. 

The  Foulahs  have  been  supposed  to  come  from  Fooladoo  on  the  Upper  Senegal,  but  others 
suppose  them  of  the  same  race  with  the  Fellatahs  in  Central  Africa ;  in  which  case  they 
must  be  traced  to  a  foreign  origin.  They  have  now  spread  over  all  the  banks  of  that  river, 
besides  the  great  kingdom  of  Foota  Jalloo  to  the  south,  and  many  districts  on  tJ  3  banks  of 
the  Gambia,  They  have  not  the  extreme  negro  characteristics ;  neither  thv,-  uoop  jet  hue, 
the  flat  nose,  nor  the  thick  lips;  on  tiie  contrary,  their  features  are  high,  with  an  olive  tint, 
and  an  agreeable  expression.  They  have  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith,  but  without  that 
bigotry  which  almost  universally  accompanies  it.  Their  manners  are  peculiarly  courteous 
and  gentle ;  they  practise  the  most  liberal  hospitality,  and  relievo  tho  wants  not  only  of  their 
own  ugod  and  infirm,  but  even  of  those  belonging  to  other  tribes.  Tlieir  employments  are 
pastonil,.and  their  habits,  in  some  degree,  nomadic.  Occupying  countries  where  tlierc  is 
no  fixed  property  in  land,  they  drive  tlieir  flocks,  according  to  the  season,  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  or  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  At  night  they  collect  their  herds  within  the  circle 
of  the  tents,  and  light  large  fires  to  deter  the  approach  of  wild  beasts.  Such  is  their  good 
conduct  and  industry,  that  it  is  considered  infamous  to  injure  them,  and  a  blessing  is  said  to 
lest  on  any  territory  that  contains  one  of  their  villages.  Tlieir  internal  government  is  repulh 
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lican,  under  chiefs  of  their  own ;  and  this  form  they  insist  upon  retaining,  even  when  they 
settle  under  a  sovereign  of  another  tribe. 

The  Mandingoes  are  a  race  more  numerous  and  more  decidedly  negro,  both  in  form  and 
disposition.  Though  capable  of  great  occasional  exertion,  they  have  by  no  means  the  steady 
industry  of  the  Foulahs.  Their  employments  are  chiefly. a  slight  agriculture,  lishing  with 
nets  and  baskets,  and,  above  all,  traffic,  in  which  their  enterprise  exceeds  that  of  the  other 
negro  races.  They  conduct  large  kafilas  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior,  and  their 
language  is  well  understood  in  all  the  commercial  districts.  They  are  cheerful,  inquisitive, 
credulous,  and  so  gay,  that  they  will  dance  for  twenty-four  hours  without  intermission  to 
the  sound  of  the  drum  or  balafou.  Polygamy  is  practised  to  a  peculiar  extent,  and  the  nu- 
merous households  to  which  it  gives  rise  live  m  tolerable  outward  harmony,  which  must  not, 
however,  be  considered  very  secure,  since  it  requires  to  be  cemented  by  the  extraordinary 
expedient  of  Mumbo  Jumbo.  This  bugbear  of  the  African  ladies  is  called  into  service 
whenever  the  simpler  expedients  of  scolding  or  beating  fail  to  quell  domestic  dissension, 
Mumbo  .lumbo,  being  then  summoned,  arrays  himself  in  a  fantastic  coat  hung  for  his  use  on 
a  neighbouring  tree,  crowns  his  head  with  a  tuft  of  straw,  and  soon  after  dusk  marches  into 
the  market-place.  Thither  the  unhappy  fair  one  being  summoned  dares  not  d^obey,  and 
the  love  of  stir  and  mischief  causes  her  to  be  soon  followed  by  the  bulk  of  her  fellow-citi- 
2ens.  In  their  presence  she  is  stripped  naked,  and  undergoes  a  severe  whipping,  inflicted 
by  the  rod  of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  amid  the  applause  of  all  the  spectators.  They  have  some 
more  refined  tastes  than  are  usual  among  Africans ;  particularly  in  poetry,  the  extemporary 
composition  and  recitation  of  which  forms  one  of  their  favourite  amusements.  The  original 
country  of  the  Mandingoes  is  the  elevated  territory  of  Manding ;  but  they  are  now  widely 
difiused  over  all  this  region,  and  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the  Gambia. 

The  third  great  race  are  the  Jalofs.  They  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  that  inland  teni- 
tory  which  intervenes  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal,  and  the  pxtent  of  which  is 
estimated  by  Golberry  at  4800  leagues.  A  number  of  them  are  subject  to  a  powerful  inland 
prince,  called  Burb-y-Jalof,  who  boasts  of  himself  as  anciently  the  sole  ruler  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  The  Jalofs,  though  of  a  deep  black  complexion,  and  with  the  decided  negro  features, 
are  considered  a  handsome  race.  They  boast  of  their  antiquity,  and  in  many  respects  excel 
their  neighbours.  Their  language  is  softer  and  more  agreeable ;  they  manufacture  finer 
cotton  cloth,  and  give  it  a  superior  dye;  they  rival  the  Moors  in  horsemanship,  and  are 
fearless  and  expert  hunters.  They  have  a  singular  mode  of  numeration,  reckoning  by  fives 
instead  of  tens,  in  reference  apparently  to  the  fingers,  which,  for  want  of  the  faculty  of 
writing,  are  the  sole  instruments  employed  in  calculation.  Their  ingenuity,  however,  is 
unfortunately  too  often  eniployed  in  dexterous  thieving,  eflfected  by  a  skilful  movement  of 
the  toes,  which  may  be  said  to  rival,  in  this  respect,  the  fingers  of  tiie  most  expert  European 
pickpockets. 

We  shall  close  this  catalogue  with  the  Feloops,  a  wild  and  rude  race,  who  inhabit  the 
shores  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia,  Their  country  is  fertile,  abounding  in  rice,  poultry,  and 
honey,  from  which  last  they  prepare  an  intoxicating  liquor.  Provision  is  drawn  from  them 
for  the  settlements  on  the  Gambia ;  but  the  English,  having  never  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
their  language,  cannot  hold  any  direct  communication  with  them ;  and  the  traffic  is  managed 
through  the  Mandingo  merchants,  who  are  suspected  to  take  advantage  of  their  own  exclu- 
sive knowledge  to  cheat  both  parties. 

Among  European  nations,  the  river  Senegal  has  for  more  than  a  century  been  entirely 
French ;  and  extraordinary  eflTorts  have  been  made  by  successive  African  companies  to  raise 
it  to  importance.  Fort  St.  Louis,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river,  a  mere 
sand-bank,  without  any  water  which  can  be  drunk  without  being  filtered,  and  dependent 
entirely  for  provisions  on  the  southern  coast,  which,  however,  yields  them  in  abundance.  St 
Louis  never  became  a  large  settlement  Golberry,  in  1786,  reckons  not  above  sixty  Euro- 
peans settled  there  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  military  and  civil  servants  of  govern- 
ment amounted  to  600,  the  natives  to  2400.  The  French  lost  St  Louis  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  but  had  it  restored  to  them  on  the  friendly  peace  which  succeeded  in  1814 
The  disastrous  fate  of  the  expedition  sent  out  in  the  Medusa  frigate  was  unfavourable  to 
any  attempt  to  restore  and  extend  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  It  is  said,  however,  to  have 
experienced  an  increase  within  the  last  few  years,  and  to  contain  now  about  6000  inhabit- 
ants. The  original  hopes  of  its  greatness  were  founded  on  the  supposed  identity  of  the 
Senegal  with  the  Niger,  and  on  the  prospect  of  a  communication  by  it  witli  the  inmost 
regions  of  Africa,  All  the  efforts  founded  upon  this  erroneous  theory  proved  of  course 
abortive ;  and  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  colony  (the  procuring  of  slaves  not  includ- 
ed) have  been  confined  to  the  gum  trade,  and  the  gold  trade  of  Bambouk. 

The  gum  which,  from  this  river  and  eoiilenient,  is  called  Gum  Senegal,  is  the  produce  of 
some  scattered  oases,  or  verdant  spots,  that  occur  in  the  vast  desert  of  sand  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  Senegal.  The  species  of  acacia  from  which  it  exudes  has  every  appear- 
ance of  a  stunted  and  desert  tree :  its  aspect  is  crooked  and  rough,  its  branches  are  thorny, 
its  leaves  of  a  dry  or  dirty  green.    The  mere  blowing  of  the  harmattan  causes  the  bark  to 
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crack  in  numlicrless  places,  and  the  gum  to  flow  in  largo  transparent  drops,  which  remain 
attached  to  the  surface.  The  harvest  of  gum  is  in  December,  when  the  Moorisli  tribes,  of 
whom  the  Trarahaz  arc  the  most  powerful,  break  up  from  their  usual  camps,  their  kings 
and  princes  at  their  head,  and  proceed  in  a  confused  and  tumultuous  crowd  to  tho  forests,  of 
which  each  claims  one  or  more.  After  six  weeks  spent  in  collecting  the  gum,  they  put  it 
in  large  leatiiern  sacks,  with  which  they  load  tlieir  camels,  ond  proceed  in  tho  same  tumul- 
tuous array  to  the  spot  fixed  on  for  the  gum  market,  between  Fort  Louis  and  Podor.  Thii 
plain,  which  is  one  of  tiie  most  desolate  spots  in  nature,  is  suddenly  covered  with  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  people  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust.  The  kings  appear  mounted  on 
beautiful  hore  ,s,  their  wives  seated  in  baskets  on  the  backs  of  camels,  the  crowd  on  foot ; 
the  air  resounds  with  the  cries  of  men,  women,  children,  and  animals.  A  cannon  is  fired 
as  the  signal  for  commencing  the  treaty.  A  dreadful  scene  of  wrangling  and  higgling 
immediately  ensues.  The  French  accuse  the  Africans  of  most  dish()nest  arts  in  order  to 
enhance  tho  value  of  their  commodity.  They  themselves,  it  appears,  are  not  far  behind, 
since  they  have  not  scrupled  to  adopt  the  policy  of  iiscnsibly  augmenting  the  size  of  the 
can  tar  by  which  tho  gum  is  measured,  a  change  wnich  escapes  tho  notice  of  their  rude 
antagonists.  The  French  take  off  annually  ak)ut  250,000  lbs.  of  gum,  which  sells  in 
Europe  at  from  15rZ.  to  2tW.  per  lb.  The  returns  are  taken  almost  exclusively  in  East  India 
cotton  cloths  dyed  blue,  which  are  called  pieces  of  Guinea,  and  for  which  H  has  been  in 
vain  attempted  to  substitute  the  manufacture  of  Europe. 

The  kingdom  of  Bambouk,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  river,  and  so  enclosed  between 
its  main  stream  and  the  great  branches  of  the  Kokoro  and  the  Faleme,  as  to  form  almost  a 
complete  island,  is  the  next  object  of  commercial  importance  to  the  French  on  tiie  SenegaL 
It  is  almost  entirely  a  country  of  mountains,  whence  flow  numerous  streams,  almost  all  of 
which  roll  over  golden  sends.  But  the  main  depositaries,  where  tho  metal  is  traced  as  it 
were  to  its  source,  are  two  mountains,  Natakon  and  Semayla.  The  former  composes 
almost  an  entire  mass  of  gold,  united  with  earth,  iron,  or  emery.  The  first  four  feet  of 
depth  consists  of  fat  earth,  from  which  the  grains  of  gold  are  extracted  by  agitation  with 
water  in  a  calabash.  Afterwards  the  precious  metal  begins  to  appear  in  small  grains  or 
spangles,  and  at  twenty  feet  in  small  lumps  of  from  two  to  ten  grains.  The  pieces  become 
always  larger  as  the  work  descends ;  but  the  natives  having  no  means  of  propping  up  the 
sides,  these  often  fall  in,  and  bury  the  workmen.  Semayla,  a  mountain  200  feet  high,  pre- 
sents a  diflercnt  structure.  Tiie  gold  is  here  embedded  in  hard  sand.'itone,  which  must  be 
reduced  to  powder  before  the  extrication  can  be  eflfected.  Part  of  it  also  is  found  in  red 
marble,  a  substance  which  to  the  natives  is  perfectly  unmanageable.  Bambouk  is  said  to 
have  been  early  conquered  by  a  Mahometan  force,  and  afterwards  by  the  Portuguese ;  both 
have  been  driven  out ;  and  the  French  never  made  any  serious  attempt  to  establish  them" 
selves  in  it.  They  calculated,  indeed,  that  1200  men  would  be  suflicient  for  its  conquest; 
but  were  wisely  deterred  by  the  difliculty  of  retaining  possession  of  so  difficult  a  country, 
in  so  unhealthy  a  climate. 

The  point  at  which  the  French  attempted  to  carry  on  tho  commerce  of  the  Upper  Sene- 
gal is  at  Fort  St  Joseph,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gallam,  or  Kajaaga.  A  voyage  thither  was 
reckoned  to  produce  cent,  per  cent. ;  but  the  unhealthincss  of  the  climate,  the  difficulties  of 
tlie  navigation,  and  the  constant  hazard  of  being  plundered  by  a  succession  of  barbarous 
chiefs,  who  occupy  the  banks,  rendered  it  a  very  precarious  speculation.  At  present  the 
fort  is  abandoned,  and  in  ruins;  but  the  Serawoollies,  who  inhabit  this  fine  coimtry,  are 
among  the  most  industrious  of  the  African  tribes,  and  have  engrossed  tho  trade  of  Bambouk, 
Mending,  and  most  of  the  upper  countries  on  the  Senegal  and  Niger. 

In  descending  the  Senegal,  we  find  several  populous  and  powerful  states,  among  which  is 
that  of  Foota  Terra,  extending  considerably  both  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  river,  but  of 
which  the  interior  has  not  been  explored  by  Europeans.  The  king  is  a  zealous  Mahometan, 
and,  under  pretext  of  making  converts,  has  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  almost  pagan  Darnel, 
or  Burb,  of  the  Jalofs.  The  latter,  however,  by  the  strength  of  his  country  and  a  prudent 
system  of  warfare,  has  been  able  to  baflle  his  attemi)t.  On  the  middle  Senegal,  the  most 
important  personage  is  the  Siratic,  who  holds  his  court  at  Ghiorcl,  considerably  to  the  north 
of  the  river.  Nearer  the  sea  is  the  kingdom  of  Hoval,  governed  by  a  petty  prince,  called 
the  Great  Brak,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  signifies  King  of  Kings. 

The  coast  between  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Kayoi. 
It  is  stated,  bj'  Golberry,  to  extend  750  miles  in  length,  and  to  contain  180,000  inhabitants, 
who  are  Jalots.  At  the  little  island  of  Goree,  on  this  coast,  the  French  have  established 
the  capital  of  all  their  African  settlements.  Its  advantages  consist  solely  in  its  almost 
inaccessible  situation  on  a  rock,  three  sides  of  which  are  perpendicular,  and  the  fourth  very 
steep.  The  rock  is  fortified,  but  not,  it  is  said,  in  the  most  skilful  manner.  The  town  con 
toins  3000  inhabitants,  and  presents  a  very  bustling  scene,  being  the  enfrepdt  of  all  the 
uude  with  the  opposite  coast,  and  also  a  place  of  refi-eshment  for  French  ships  on  their  way 
to  India.  It  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  in  Cape  Verde 
tho  I  lost  wcstc.-ly  point  of  the  African  continent.    Though  the  soil  be  sandy,  it  bears  a 
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number  of  those  immense  trees  called  Baobab,  which  give  to  the  Cape  that  verdant  aspect 
whence  it  derives  ita  name.  On  the  northern  side,  two  hills,  600  feet  high,  mark  this 
striking  geographical  position,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  mariners. 

The  Gambia  is  almost  entirely  an  English  river;  the  attempts  to  form  settlements  upon 
it  having,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  been  confined  to  that  nation.  They  have  erected  Jamea 
Fort  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  command  its  entrance.  They 
have  also  a  small  factory  at  Pisania,  about  forty  miles  up;  but,  like  the  French  on  the  Sene- 
gal, tiiey  have  never  been  able  to  realise  any  of  those  splendid  expectations,  with  a  view  to 
which  the  settlements  were  founded.  All  attempts  to  penetrate,  by  ascending  the  river,  to 
the  regions  watered  by  the  Niger,  proved  abortive.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the  expedition  of 
Park  that  the  failure  was  fully  traced  to  its  true  cause,  the  structure  of  the  continent,  and 
the  want  of  communication  between  the  two  rivers.  Hence  these  settlements  have  never 
risen  to  any  great  importance. 

The  Gambia  is  bordered  on  its  north  bank  by  several  flourishing  little  kingdoms.  That 
immediately  on  the  sea  is  Barra,  said  to  contain  200,000  inhabitants.  The  capital  is  Barra 
Inding ;  but  the  chief  place  of  trade  is  Jillifrey,  where  the  king  has  a  custom-house,  to  levy 
the  duties  on  vessels  passing  up  and  down.  Boor  Salum  is  a  still  more  extensive  kingdom, 
situated  on  a  small  river  that  falls  into  the  Gambia,  and  containing,  it  is  said,  800,000 
inhabitants.  Above  it,  occur  successively  the  two  smaller  kingdoms  of  Yani  and  Woolli. 
The  territory  of  all  these  states  is  flat  and  fertile,  {ibounding  in  rice,  grain,  and  other  pro- 
visions, but  not  producing  any  articles  for  the  market  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  df  the  Mandingo  race,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  into  the  interior.  At 
Barraconda,  about  four  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  are  falls,  or  rather  rapids,  above  which 
sand-banks  and  flats  soon  render  the  navigation  diflicult,  while  the  crowd  of  crocodiles  and 
hippopotami,  and  the  multitude  of  wild  beasts  that  roam  on  its  banks,  render  the  navigation 
alarming,  and  even  somewhat  dangerous. 

To  the  south  of  the  Gambia  nothing  of  great  importance  occurs,  till  we  come  to  the 
alluvial  estuaries  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  river  supposed,  as  its  name  imports,  to  be  of  some 
magnitude ;  but  Captain  Owen  found  it  a  mere  mlet,  receiving  some  inconsiderable  streams. 
At  its  mouth  occur  a  number  of  islands,  which,  with  a  group  opposite  to  them,  in  the  open 
sea,  form  what  is  called  the  Archipelago  of  the  Bissagos.  The  inhabitants  of  the  same 
name,  called  also  Bijugas,  are  a  tall,  robust,  warlike  people,  who  have  driven  out  the  peace- 
able  race  of  the  Biafaras,  the  original  tenants,  and  have  compelled  them  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  continent  and  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Bissao,  the  largest  of  these 
islands,  is  inhabited  by  the  Papels,  also  warlike  and  enterprising.  In  1792,  an  association 
was  formed  in  England,  with  a  view  to  planting  a  settlement  in  the  Island  of  Bulama ;  but, 
though  no  opposition  was  made  in  the  first  instance,  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  new 
colony  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable,  and  especially  amidst  the  hostility  of  these 
rude  neighbours,  soon  obliged  the  English  to  desist 

Along  the  heads  of  the  Rio  Grande  lies  the  important  kingdom  of  Foota  Jallo,  said  to 
extend  about  3.50  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth.  It  appears  to  be  the  most  improved 
of  all  tlie  states  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  Foulahs,  and  of  the  Mahometan 
£iith,  but  not  bigots ;  and  their  marabouts  are  heiJ  in  high  reputation  for  learning.  They 
manufacture  cloths  of  considerable  fineness ;  they  work  in  iron,  dug  from  extensive  miries 
in  the  country ;  also  in  silver,  wood,  and  leather ;  and  they  conduct  large  caravans  into  the 
interior,  as  far  oven  as  Timbuctoo  and  Cassina.  Here,  where  they  are  the  ruling  people, 
they  by  no  means  display  that  pacific  character  which  distinguishes  the  tribes  on  the  Gam- 
bia and  Senegal.  They  can  bring  into  the  field  16,000  men,  and  the  king  is  engaged  in 
almost  continual  war,  for  the  base  purpose  of  procuring  slaves  for  the  European  market. 
On  being  reproached  upon  this  subject  by  Messrs.  Watt  and  Winterbottom,  he  declared  that 
he  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  European  goods,  otherwise  he  would  gladly  give  up  this 
violent  and  criminal  mode.  Timbo,  or  Teembo,  Uie  capital,  is  said  to  contain  7000  souls, 
and  Laby,  5000. 

To  the  south  of  Foota  Jallo  is  Soolimana,  also  warlike  and  considerable.  It  borders  op 
the  Niger  in  the  highest  part  of  its  course,  though  the  sources  of  that  river  are  placed  in 
the  hostile  territory  of  the  Kissi.  The  king  is  at  present  Mahometan,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  pagan.  They  are  a  gay,  thoughtless,  stirring  race.  The  two  sexes  seem  to  have 
reversed  their  occupations ;  the  women  till  the  ground,  build  the  houses,  act  as  barbers  and 
surgeons;  while  the  men  tend  the  dairy,  sew,  and  even  wosh  the  clotlies.  The  king 
expressed  to  Captain  Laing  the  same  willingness  to  give  up  the  slave-hunting  system,  and 
complained  of  the  same  difficulty  which  had  been  expressed  at  Teemboo.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Niger  is  the  country  of  Sangara,  still  more  extensive  and  more  warlike ;  the 
people  of  which  would-,  it  ia  supposed,  liave  by  this  time  conquered  Foota  Jallo,  had  they 
jeen  united  among  themselves.  At  present,  whenever  the  Soolimas  are  inclined  to  go  to 
war,  they  can  easily  command  ton  thousand  auxiliaries  from  beyond  th-?  Niger. 

In  returning  to  the  coast,  we  pass  ♦''rough  the  Koorango  country,  Lihabited  by  ihe  Man» 
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dingocfi,  who,  as  usual,  are  gay,  thoughtless,  hospitable,  and  enterprising.  Farther  down 
aro  tho  Timmanees,  a  moro  dcprav  3d  race,  who  were  the  chief  agents  in  the  slave  trade. 
They  nre  dc!<cribcd  as  hospitable,  treacherous,  and  avaricious.  Captain  Laing  met  a  woman 
who  accused  her  two  children  of  witchcraft,  and  on  that  ground  offered  to  sell  them  to  him 
at  a  low  price.  Their  agriculture  is  peculiarly  rude,  and  the  cloths  of  their  manufacture 
very  coarse.  They  abuse  the  English  as  having  deprived  them  of  almost  their  only  source 
of  woaltl),  which  consisted  in  the  sale  of  slaves.  This  people  are  oppressed  by  a  singular 
association  called  Purrah,  who,  united  by  a  bond  and  always  supportmg  each  other,  have 
become  almost  masters  of  tho  country,  and  often  exercise  their  power  in  a  very  tyrannical 
manner. 

The  country  of  the  Timmanees  borders  on  that  part  of  the  coast  where  Britain,  with  the 
most  philanthropic  views,  has  founded  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.    Its  principal  scat,  at 
Freetown,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  which  receives  the  river  forn.erly  called  by  the 
same  name,  but  now  more  usually  the  Rokelle,  and  which  arises  in  the  Soolimana  country. 
The  first  colonists  consisted  of  a  number  of  free  negroes,  who,  having  been  dismissed  from 
the  army  and  navy  at  the  end  of  the  American  war,  gladly  accepted  the  proposal  made  by 
a  number  of  benevolent  individuals,  of  a  settlement  in  their  native  region.    They  did  not, 
however,  possess  all  the  habits  necessary  for  struggling  witli  this  difficult  undertaking.  The 
rains  came  on ;  a  pestilential  fever  carried  off  numbers ;  and  thu  attack  of  an  African  chief 
obliged  the  remainder  to  take  shelter  on  Banco  Island.    The  zeal  for  the  improvment  of 
Africa,  however,  continued  unabated  in  England ;  and  in  1787,  tho  Sierra  Leone  Compauy 
was  formed,  with  a  charter  for  thirty-one  years.    They  sent  out  five  vessels  with  stores  and 
articles  of  trade,  and  obtained  a  large  reinforcement  from  the  free  negroes  who,  in  the 
American  revolution,  had  adhered  to  the  royal  standard,  and  had  been  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  Nova  Scotia.    The  establishment  was  tlien  conducted  with  fresh  spirit ;  but  it  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter.    It  was  disturbed  by  internal  dissension :  it  was  involved  in  con- 
tests  with  the  bordering  native  states ;  and,  in  1794,  was  plundered  by  a  French  squadron. 
Under  all  these  disasters  it  continued  active;  though  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  concerns  into  tho  hands  of  government,  which  placed  them  under  the 
African  Institution.    A  great  reinforcement  to  its  population  was  derived  from  the  negroes 
taken  in  slave  ships,  and  brought  back  to  Africa,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  made  against 
the  olave  trade ;  though  it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  initiate  them  into  the  habits  of 
civilised  life.    With  this  view,  the  Church  Missionary  Soc-ety  have  undertaken  to  furnish 
schools  and  religious  instructors;  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  children  are  now  educated 
on  the  national  system.    The  population  of  Freetown  and  its  suburbs  has  extended  to  nearly 
five  thousand ;  eight  or  ten  little  towns  or  villages  have  been  established  in  its  vicinity, 
forming  an  entire  population  of  twelve  thousand ;  and  another,  called  Bathurst,  has  been 
founded  on  the  Gambia,  in  a  healthy  situation,  and  communicating  with  the  populous  coun- 
tries on  that  river.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  appears  too  true,  that  Sierra  Leone  has  not 
yet  made  any  impression  upon  Africa,  and  tiiat  there  is  no  radius  of  civilisation  proceeding 
from  it.     It  labours  under  two  great  disadvantages;  tiie  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  which  both  keeps  down  its  population,  and  renders  it  difficult  to  procure  well  quali- 
fied persons  to  go  out,  and  also,  its  unfavourable  position,  in  contact  only  with  a  few  turbu- 
lent tribes,  not  with  any  of  the  great  and  leading  states  of  the  continent.    These  disadvan- 
tages, joined  to  the  death  of  four  successive  governors,  among  whom  was  Col.  Denimm,  the 
celebrated  traveller,  led  government  to  hesitate  as  to  the  expediency  of  supporting  this 
i.'olony,  after  3,000,000/.  had  been  expended  in  its  formation.  To  withdraw  it,  however,  would 
be  attended  with  many  evils,  so  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  maintain  it  on  a  more 
limited  scale.  The  European  troops  have  been  removed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  negroes, 
and  the  annual  expenditure  "ras  been  reduced  to  about  40,000?.,  of  which  17,000?.  is  for 
liberated  Africans.    The  number  o.'  these,  in  1829,  was  21,205,  of  whom  about  5000  were 
in  Freetown,  the  capital ;  the  rest  dupersed  in  Regentstown,  Gloucester,  Wellington,  and 
other  large  villages  in  the  vicinity. 

The  space  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  commeuv-cment  of  the  Grain  Coast  of  Guineaj  an  ex- 
tent of  about  two  hundred  miles,  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  entrance  into  the  sea  of  the  con- 
Biderable  rivers  of  Sherbro  and  Mesurado.  The  former  is  navigable  twenty  leagues  up,  and 
has  a  tolerably  large  island  at  its  mouth.  On  the  banks  is  found  a  species  of  pearl  oyster. 
Tiie  Mesurado  is  a  still  larger  stream,  and  very  rapid.  According  to  the  natives,  it  requires 
three  months'  navigation  to  reach  its  source,  which  would  appear  to  be  in  the  mountains  of 
Kong,  not  very  far  from  that  of  the  Niger.  The  banks  are  described  as  finely  wooded,  fertile, 
and,  in  many  places,  very  well  cultivated.  The  stjites  here  are  entirely  negro  in  religion 
and  manners,  none  of  the  Mahometan  institutions  having  penetrated  so  far.  Travellers 
enumerate  the  kingdoms  of  Bulm,  Quoja,  Monon,  and  Folga,  which  they  sometimes  even 
dignify  with  the  titie  of  empires.  Tlip  sovereigns  are  in  general  absolute,  and  their  obse- 
quies are  oolebratcd  witli  human  sacrifices,  though  not  to  the  same  frightful  extent  as  ia 
ficmo  of  the  countries  to  the  west. 
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The  American  Colony  of  Liberia  waa  founded  by  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  18VJ1, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  United  States.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  first  settlement  was  a  little  elevated  peninsula,  lying  between  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mesurado  or  Monlserado  and  the  sea,  and  terminating  in  a  cape  of  the  same  name. 
After  safTeriiig  much  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  with  whom  it  had  to  sustain  several 
severe  conilicU,  this  little  colony  has  at  length  obtained  tranquillity,  and  is  in  an  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  condition.  The  territory  over  which  its  jurisdiction  now  extends,  lies 
between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  or  between  4°  and  7°  N.  lat.,  occupying  about 
225  miles  of  coast,  with  a  breadth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  inland.  The  climate  is 
found  to  be  healthful,  although  emigrants  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  country  fever  on 
their  first  arrival.  Its  fertile  soil  yields  rice,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  banana,  cossada, 
yams,  &c.  Camwood  is  abundant,  and  the  timber  is  durable  and  well  adapted  for  building. 
The  natives  are  the  Deys,  an  indolent  and  inoifensive  people,  occupying  tne  coast  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mesurado,  to  the  number  of  about  7000  or  8000 ;  the  Bassos,  also  a  peaceful, 
but  more  industrious  and  numerous  people  farther  south,  and  the  Queahs  and  Condoes  in  the 
interior.  There  are  also  scattered  settlements  of  Kroomen,  whose  native  country  is  near 
Cape  Palmas,  and  wlio  are  a  laborious  and  hardy  race,  acting  as  pilots,  porters,  and  oarsmen 
for  the  trading  vessels  on  the  coast ;  they  commonly  speak  English.  The  settlement  on 
Cape  Mesurado,  which  received  the  name  of  Monrovia,  is  now  a  town  of  about  2000  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  Caldwell  and  '^  'illsburg,  higher  up  the  river,  have  each  nearly  half  that  number. 
Edina,  about  sixty  miles  im  Monrovia,  on  tlie  south-west  side  of  the  St.  John's  river;  Bossa 
Cove,  which,  though  lately  desolated  by  the  natives,  has  been  reoccupied ;  and  Hmper,  a 
neat  little  village  at  Cape  Palmas,  are  the  other  prmcipal  settlements.  The  colonists  consist 
of  free  blacks,  of  emancipated  slaves,  and  of  recaptured  Africans.  The  whole  number  is  about 
6000.  The  general  direction  of  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Society's  agent,  but  the  local 
interests  of  the  colony  are  confided  to  the  care  of  colonial  councils  and  magistrates.  Already 
neat  frame  or  stone  buildings  have  been  erected  for  houses  and  warehouses,  schools  have 
been  provided,  churches  built,  and  a  press  been  set  up,  from  which  is  issued  a  respectably 
conducted  newspaper.  The  native  traders  of  the  interior  have  visited  the  colony,  and  an  ac- 
tive commerce  is  carried  on  partly  in  colonial  shipping,  and  partly  by  American  and  Euro- 
pean vessels.  Palm  oil,  ivory,  dye  wood,  hides,  wax,  and  pepper,  are  among  the  articles  of 
export,  in  addition  to  the  productions  before  enumerated. 

From  the  Mesurado  to  Cape  Palmas  extends  what  is  commonly  called  the  Grain  or  Mala- 
ghetta  coast  of  Guinea.  The  species  of  pepper  to  which  it  owes  its  name  is  produced  from 
a  small  parasitical  plant,  with  beautiful  green  leaves,  and  the  fruit  of  which,  resembling  a 
fig,  presents,  when  opened,  aromatic  grains,  forming  the  valuable  part.  At  its  first  introduc- 
(ion  into  Europe,  whel-e  such  articles  were  little  known,  it  received  the  flattering  appellation 
of  "  Grains  of  Paradise."  After  the  diffusion,  however,  of  the  fine  species  of  India,  it  fell 
into  total  disrepute ;  and  this  coast,  producing  no  other  articles  of  export,  has  been  tlie  least 
frequented  of  any  part  of  Guinea.  The  two  rivers  of  Sestro  and  Sang  win,  near  the  centre 
of  the  coast,  are  rather  considerable ;  and  their  banks  are  said  to  be  fertile  and  populous. 
The  state  of  society  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  countries  last  described ;  the 
sovereigns  absolute,  human  sacrifices  prevalent  to  a  certain  extent,  and  also  self-immolation, 
the  wife  being,  in  many  cases,  expected  to  sacrifice  herself  at  the  grave  of  her  husband. 
Great  sway  ia  in  the  hands  of  a  peculiar  priesthood,  called  the  belli.  The  youthfiil  candi- 
date for  a  placr-  in  this  body  must  qualify  himself  by  a  long  initiation,  during  which  he  is 
withdrawn  from  all  his  friends,  and  lodged  in  the  depth  of  a  sacred  forest,  where,  it  is  said, 
he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity.  Among  the  tests  of  his  proficiency  is  the  performance 
of  songs  and  dances  of  a  very  extravagant  and  often  indecent  nature ;  but  peculiar  knowledge 
is  also  supposed  to  be  communicated  on  various  high  points ;  and  those  wlio  have  gone  through 
the  course  with  success,  and  are  called  the  "  marked  of  the  belli,"  look  upon  all  the  rest  of 
the  community  as  quolga,  or  idiots.  They  not  only  administer  all  the  concerns  of  religion, 
but  conduct  the  judicial  proceedings;  most  of  which  are  made  dependent  on  some  form  of 
ordeal.  Although  the  Portuguese  have  lost  all  their  settlements  in  this  part  of  Africa,  con- 
siderable numbers  of  their  posterity  reside  there,  mixed  with  the  natives,  by  whom  they  ore 
treated  with  some  degree  of  respect. 

Beyond  Cape  Palmas,  the  coast,  turning  to  tlie  north-east,  and  reaching  r.s  far  as  Cape 
Apollonia,  is  called  the  Ivory  Coast.  The  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  quantities  of 
that  valuable  product,  obtained  from  the  numerous  elephants  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the 
interior.  The  teeth  are  of  good  quality,  and  uncommonly  large,  weighing  sometimes  not 
less  than  200  lbs.  Towards  the  east,  at  Issini  and  Apollonia,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold 
is  brought  down  from  the  countries  behind  the  Gold  Coast.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
ivory  at  the  ports  of  Cape  Lahoo,  and  Great  and  Little  ifessui::.  There  are  no  European 
settle-naents  upon  the  coast,  except  an  English  fort  at  Apollonia,  which  perhaps  belongs  rather 
to  the  Gold  Coast.  Navigation  along  this  as  well  as  the  Grain  Coust  requires  much  caution, 
ns  the  shore  is  flat  and  destitute  of  any  conspicuous  landmarks,  while  a  heavy  surf,  borne  in 
ftpm  the  whole  broadth  of  the  Atlantic,  breaks  continually  age  inst  it.  Early  navigaton* 
describe  the  natives  as  the  most  violent  and  intractable  race  on  the  whole  African  coast. 
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Their  tooUi  filod  to  a  point,  thoir  long  nails,  their  liaroh  and  (ifuttural  langruagc,  nhnost 
resembling  tho  cry  of  wild  bciuts,  ina|)iro  disgust ;  they  have  even  been  accused  of  canni- 
balism ;  nnd  their  suspicion  cf  Europeans  is  usually  said  to  be  so  great,  that  nothing  can 
induce  tiieni  to  go  on  board  a  vessel.  It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  however,  that  ^^aptaiil 
Adams,  tho  most  recent  visiter,  gives  a  much  more  favourable  account.  He  even  savs,  that 
almost  all  the  business  is  transacted  on  board  European  ships,  though,  when  l.'^  did  go  on 
shore,  ho  was  hospitably  received. 

From  Apollonia  to  tho  Rio  Volta  extends  what  is  called  tho  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  It  wb 
long  the  most  frctiuentcd  by  European  traders,  particularly  English  and  Dutch,  botli  for  tlia 
hipTily  prized  commodity  which  its  name  indicates,  and  for  slaves,  while  they  were  a  per 
mittcd  article  of  trade.  Tiie  coast  presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  thick  forest,  only 
detached  spots  of  which  are  cleared  aud  cultivated.  Tho  soil  near  tlio  sea,  being  light  and 
sandy,  is  scarcely  fit  lor  any  important  tropical  product,  except  cotton;  but  six  or  seven  miles 
inland,  it  improves  greatly,  and  might  be  mode  to  produce  sugar  and  others  of  tho  richest 
West  India  products,  provided  habits  of  industry  could  be  introduced  among  the  inhabitants. 
Maize  is  tho  grtin  princi|)ally  cultivated.  The  gold,  which  forms  tho  staple  commodity,  is 
chiefly  broughf  down  from  mountainous  districts  thr  in  the  interior.  In  many  places,  how- 
ever,  even  upoii  tho  coast,  a  small  (luantity  may  be  extracted  from  the  earth  by  mere  agita- 
tion with  water  in  a  calabash.  Littlo  or  no  ivory  is  exported.  The  ruling  people  on  the 
coast  are  tlio  Fantees,  a  clover,  stirring,  turbulent  race.  They  exert  more  ingenuity  in  the 
construction  of  their  dwellings  and  canoes  than  the  nations  to  the  west.  The  form  of  gcvem- 
mcnt  is  republican,  and  each  village  has  a  large  public  hall,  roofed,  but  open  at  the  sides, 
where  an  assembly  is  held,  and  public  aflairs  are  debated.  The  pynims,  or  elders,  however, 
possess  considerable  authority,  and  the  administration  of  JHstico  is  chiefly  in  their  hands. 
An  excessively  litigious  disposition  prevails,  particularly  against  those  who  arc  supposed  to 
have  accumulated  great  wenlth,  anil  who,  unless  they  can  disarm  public  envy  by  moderation 
or  popularity,  are  otlen,  between  suitors  and  lawyers,  stripped  of  every  thing.  The  'iieadful 
custom  of  inunolttting  humon  victims  over  the  tombs  of  tho  great  men  very  generally  obtains, 
and  is  accompanied  with  several  days  of  tumultuous  feasting  and  intoxication.  As  usual,  in 
tliis  state  of  society,  all  tho  lab'jrious  ofKces  davolve  upon  tho  female  sex,  except  fisliing, 
which  is  considered  un  employment  sufliciently  dignified  for  tho  lords  of  the  creation.  Yet 
tho  Fanteo  ludies  find  time  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  the  toilette,  in  which  they  employ 
various  cosmetics,  not  omitting  paint,  which  is  generally  white.  Tho  Fantees  have  of  late 
Buffered  severely  by  tho  invasion  of  the  Ashantees,  which  had  been  provoked  perhaps  by 
their  own  violent  conduct,  and  wiiich  their  want  of  courage  renders  them  quite  unable  to 
resist.  Britain,  which,  perhaps  imprudently,  interfered  in  their  support,  has  suffered  severely 
in  the  attempt ;  and  the  terror  of  her  arms  alone  maintains  the  Fantees  at  present  in  a  state 
of  doubtful  independence. 

The  capital  of  tho  British  settlements  is  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  built  upon  a  rock,  and  de- 
fended by  strong  walls  of  stone  and  brick,  and  by  ninety  pieces  of  cannon.  Tho  approach 
on  the  sea-side  would  bo  difficult  for  an  enemy ;  but  the  fort  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
too  near  a  large,  dirty  native  town  of  eight  thousand  souls.  The  country  round  has  been  a 
good  deal  cleared,  and  laid  out  in  pleasure  grounds  by  the  British,  to  whoso  health,  however, 
flie  jlimate  in  this  and  the  other  settlements  is  extremely  unpropitious.  To  the  west  of 
Cape  Const,  the  English  have  Dix  Cove  and  Succondee,  in  the  Ahanta  country,  a  very  fertile 
tract,  and  to  which  purer  gold  is  brought  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  coast.  The  inhabitants 
are  also  peaceable  and  tractable,  and  the  chances  of  improvement,  as  Mr.  Meredith  conceives, 
are  on  tho  whole  favourable.  It  is  to  the  east  that  tlie  British  have  their  principal  settle- 
ments. That  at  Anamaboe  was  formerly  the  great  mart  of  the  slave  trade.  The  fort  is 
compact  and  regular,  and  in  1809  it  witlistood,  with  a  garrison  of  twelve  men,  tho  attack 
of  15,000  Ashantees.  Winnebah,  in  the  Agoona  coimtry,  though  in  an  agreeable  situation, 
has  been  abandoned ;  but  Fort  James,  at  Accra,  would,  in  peaceable  times,  aflbrd  groat  con- 
veniences for  trade,  as  no  other  on  tho  coast  has  such  extensive  intercourse  with  the  interior. 
It  and  Cape  Coast,  indeed,  are  now  the  only  places  where  any  garrison  is  maintained. 

The  capital  of  tho  Dutch  Settlements  is  El  Mina,  or  the  Castle ;  first  founded  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  taken  from  them  in  1037.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Cape  Coast,  in  an 
open  country,  close  to  a  largs  dirty  town  of  15,000  inhabitants.  The  fort  is  well  built,  on  a 
high  situa.ion,  and  vessels  of  a  hundred  tons  can  come  close  to  the  walls;  but  its  strength 
has  been  doubted.  The  Dutch  maintain  here  a  garrison  of  150  men,  and  keep  their  establish- 
ment, on  the  whole,  upon  a  more  reputable  scale  than  the  British.  Their  forts  along  the  coast 
are  almost  numberless;  particularly  in  tlin  Ahanta  country,  where  there  are  no  less  ihan 
seven.  The  Danes  have  a  respectable  fort  at  Accra,  called  Christianborg  Custle,  and  also 
one  at  Ningo.  near  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  tho  coast. 

Tlic  country  behind  the-Gold  Coast,  when  first  known  to  Europeans,  was  divided  among 
a  number  of  corssidGrablo  kingdoms ;  Dinkira,  Akim,  Warsaw,  and  Aquamboe ;  but  all  these 
have  now  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  sway  of  Ashantee.  This  warlike  power  has  also 
reduced  the  ii  'erior  countries  of  Gaman,  Inta,  Dagwumba,  and  otliers,  of  which  some  are 
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more  oxtensiva  and  populous  than  itself.  Aslmntee  Proper  is  estimated  to  contain  14,(KK' 
square  miles,  and  about  a  million  of  peo[)le  j  but  this  last  number  would  be  more  than  quad- 
rupled, if  wo  wore  to  include  all  its  subjects  and  vassals.  The  attire  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  principal  chiefs  displays  a  peculiar  and  barbarous  splendour;  their  persons  Ireing  loaded 
witli  golden  rings  and  ornaments,  waving  plumes  and  superstitious  amulets  (Jiff.  835.).  The 

people  are,  on  tiio  whole,  of  a  superior  class  to  those  on 
tho  coast ;  their  houses  are  larger,  more  commodious  and 
lamented ;  they  manufacture  finer  cloths.  Their  man- 
ners are  moro  polished  and  dignincd,  and  their  general 
conduct  more  orderly.  The  king  is  absolute,  with  tht 
exception  of  a  military  council  of  four  principal  officers, 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  consult  on  questions  of  peace  and 
war,  and  who  usually  give  their  voice  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  There  ore,  however,  some  features  in  this  mo- 
narchy which  surpass  in  barbarism  those  of  almost  any 
other.  The  fury  with  which  war  is  conducted  is,  indeed 
too  general  among  barbarians,  but  Ashantee  is  horribly 
distinguished  by  the  vast  amount  of  human  sacrifice. 
There  are  two  annual  customs,  as  they  are  called,  in 
which  the  king  and  chief  men  seek  to  propitiate  the 
manes  of  their  ancestors  by  a  crowd  of  victims.  Foreign 
slaves  and  criminals  are  selected  in  preference ;  but,  aa 
Aihaiiioe  ciiiof.  g^cf,  geeks  to  multiply  the  number,  unprotected  persons 

cannot  walk  the  streets,  without  the  hazard  of  being  seized  and  immolated.  At  the  death 
of  any  of  the  royal  family,  victims  must  bleed  in  thousands ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  when 
tho  king  seeks  from  the  powers  above  favourable  omens  respecting  any  great  projected  un- 
dertaking. The  abuse  of  polygamy  also  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  legal  allowance 
of  wives  for  tlie  king  is  upwards  of  three  thousand,  selected  from  the  fairest  damsels  in  his 
dominions.  These  unfortunate  creatures  are  in  general  no  better  than  slaves,  and,  on  any 
capricious  disgr.st,  are  treated  with  tho  greatest  cruelty,  and  often  put  to  death.  Yet  this 
barbarous  kin^'  is  not  without  a  desire  to  civilise  his  subjects,  and  to  adopt  European  arts  and 
improvements.  He  has  occupied  himself  in  erecting  a  palace  of  stone,  in  the  European 
style,  undev  the  direction  of  an  artist  from  El  Mina,  instead  of  the  structures  of  earth  and 
straw  to  v,fhich  the  architecture  of  Africa  has  hitherto  been  confined.  He  seeks  also  to 
promote  by  every  means  the  commerce  of  his  subjects,  and  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  sea,  to  which,  however,  the  latq  unhappy  difference  with  Britain  has  been  a  considerable 
bar.  Gold  is  now  the  most  valuable  article  of  export,  not  produced  withi-.i  ti;e  country,  but 
brought  in  large  quantities  from  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  north.  lie  still  clings  to  the 
slave  trade,  a  mode  of  procuring  European  luxuries  too  congenial  with  his  habits;  and  so 
natural  did  he  consider  it,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  be  dissuaded  from  sending  fifty  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  as  presents  to  the  king  of  England. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio  Volta  commences  what  Europeans  have  called  the  Slave 
Coast,  becau.se  slaves  were  there  procured  of  the  most  docile  and  tractable  character.  It 
consisted  originally  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Whidah  and  Ardrah,  forming  the  most  populous 
and  tho  best  cultivated  part  of  the  African  coast.  The  vast  and  impenetrable  forests  which 
cover  so  much  of  that  continent  had  here  been  cut  down,  leaving  rnly  what  was  requisite 
for  ornament  and  convenience.  The  whole  country  was  like  .i  garden,  covered  with  fruits 
and  gro  in  of  every  description.  Amid  this  abundance,  the  W  hidans,  having  become  luxu- 
rious and  effeminate,  were  unable  to  make  head  against  th?  wurlike  power  of  Dahomey,  in 
tlie  interior,  which  invaded  and  conquered  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
first  ravages  were  dreadful,  and  rendered  their  country  almost  a  desert,  nor  has  its  peaceful 
submission  ever  allowed  it  to  regain  its  former  prosperity. 

Dahomey,  which  is  thus  predominant  both  over  the  coast  and  over  the  interior,  to  a  depth 
of  about  two  hundred  miles,  is  governed  upon  the  same  system  as  Ashantee,  and  with  all  its 
deformities,  which  it  carries  to  a  still  more  violent  excess.  The  bloody  customs  take  place 
on  a  still  greater  scale;  and  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  instead  of  being  interred,  are  hung  up 
on  the  walls  and  allowed  to  putrefy.  Humun  skulls  make  the  favourite  ornament  of  the 
palaces  and  temples,  and  the  king  has  his  sleeping  apartment  paved  with  them.  His  wives 
are  ke])!  up  to  an  equal  number  with  those  of  the  king  of  Ashantee.  All  the  female  sex  is 
considered  as  at  the  king's  disposal,  and  an  annual  assemblage  takes  place ;  when,  having 
made  a  large  selection  for  himself,  ho  distributes  tlic  refuse  among  his  grandees,  who  are 
bound  to  receive  them  with  the  humblest  gratitude.  In  short,  this  ferocious  race  allow  them- 
selves to  be  domineered  over  in  a  manner  of  which  there  is  no  example  among  the  most  timid 
and  polished  nations.  The  greatest  lords,  in  appruaciiing  tho  king,  throw  themselves  flat  on 
the  ground,  laying  their  heads  in  the  dust ;  and  the  belief  is  instilled  into  them,  that  their  life 
beLr.jfs  entirely  to  their  sovere'gn,  and  that  they  oiight  never  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  sacri- 
fice it  in  uL  "^'^rvice.   The  king  of  Dahomey  has  been  lately  worsted  in  his  wars  with  Eyeo, 
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by  which  h'»  io  now  hold  in  a  HpnrioH  of  vawsalngo.  Ilia  country  consints  of  nn  jjtfrnsivt." 
and  t't'rtili!  p.iiin,  riHini;  from  the  sen.  by  ii  frmdiial  aocnnt.  The  soil  is  a  rcddixh  ciny  mixed 
with  wind,  iind  nowhere  contains  a  stono  of  the  size  of  n  wnlnut.  Thoufjh  caiwhle  of  every 
upecies  of  tropical  culture,  little  is  nctunlly  produced  from  it  that  is  fitted  for  a  forcMffn 
market ;  ho  that,  ninco  tiic  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  small  advantaffo  has  accrued  from 
contii\uiii<r  the  intercourse  witli  it,  and  the  En^^lish  flirt  at  Whidaii  has  been  abandoned. 

VVindnli,  n<nv  comniotdy  cnlled  Ctriwhee,  niiiy  bo  considered  the  port  of  Dahomey,  from 
whicii  a  route  of  ab<jut  a  hundred  miles  reaches  throujjh  Favioa  and  Toro  to  Almmey,  the 
capitiil.  (iriwheo  is  situatinl  in  a  fertile  country,  still  hiprhly  cultivated,  and  is  plentiJ'uUy 
supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  Africon  life.  Captain  Adams,  whoso 
estimates  on  this  point  are  unusually  low,  represents  it  as  containing?  about  70(H)  inhabitants. 
The  despotic  and  capricioiia  manner,  however,  in  which  foreign  residents  arc  treated  by  the 
tyrant  of  Dahomey,  Ims  {jradually  induced  the  different  European  powers  to  withdraw  their 
factories.  Anlrnh  is  still  larger  and  more  flourishing;  containing,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  10,(KM)  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  inland,  on  a  long  nnd 
beautiful  lake  or  Ingoon,  running  parallel  to  the  sea,  with  which  it  becomes  connected  at  its 
eastern  extremity  by  the  River  of  Iiago.i.  The  Ardranese  are  industrious  in  the  manufiicture 
of  cotton  interwoven  with  silk :  they  make  also  soap,  baskets,  and  earthenware,  and  are 
skilful  in  working  iron.  Their  market  is  the  best  regulated  of  any  on  the  coast,  and  exhibits 
the  manufactures  of  India  and  Europe,  tobacco  fVom  Brazil,  cloth  fVcm  Eyeoand  IIou8sa,and 
every  other  article  that  is  here  in  demand.  Though  so  close  to  Dahomey,  the  people  appear 
to  enjoy  a  republican  form  of  government.  A  considerable  ntmiber  of  Mahometan  residents 
have  miide  their  way  hither,  and  have  introduced  the  management  of  horses,  and  the  use  of 
milk,  to  botli  of  which  the  negroes  in  general  are  strangers.  Badagry,  though  it  has  suffered 
by  recent  contests  with  Lngop,  appeared  still,  by  Lander's  report,  to  bo  a  large  and  populous 
place,  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  and  divided  into  four  districts,  each  governed  by  a  chief,  who 
assumes  the  title  of  king.  Lagos  is  built  uiwn  a  small  island,  or  rather  the  bank  at  the  point 
where  this  chnniicl  commtmicates  with  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Cradoo 
lake,  a  parallel  piece  of  water.  The  town  is  scarcely  a  foot  above  the  lake,  ond  is  over-run 
by  water-rats  from  it  It  has  r)000  inhabitants,  with  a  good  deal  of  stir  and  trade.  Its  petty 
despot  assumes  all  the  airs  of  the  greatest  African  monarchs,  never  allowing  his  courtiers  to 
approach  him  unless  crawling  on  the  ground.  Some  barbarous  customs  prevail,  such  as 
impaling  ulive  a  young  female,  to  propitiate  the  goddess  who  presides  over  rain,  and  hanging 
the  heads  of  malefactors  to  some  largo  trees  at  the  end  of  the  town.  The  currency  here 
consists  of  cowries,  which  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  transmitted  into  Houssa  and 
other  interior  countries--,  where  Wicy  form  the  universal  circulating  medium. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Cradoo  lake  commences  a  large  tract  of  coast,  of  a  peculiar 
character,  which,  from  the  principal  state,  receives  the  name  of  Benin.  It  extends  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles,  and  presents  a  succession  of  broad  estuaries,  now  discovered  to  bo  all 
branches  of  the  Niger,  of  which  this  country  forms  the  delta.  They  communicate  with  each 
other  by  creeks,  and,  frequently  overflowing  their  banks,  render  the  shore  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  inland,  a  vast  alluvial  wooded  morass.  The  natives,  having  thus  very  extended  water 
communications,  are  the  most  active  traders  anywhere  in  Africa;  but,  except  slaves,  the 
conunivlities  in  which  they  deal  are  entirely  changed.  Gold  has  disappeared ;  ivory  is  again 
found  in  considerable  plenty;  but  pnlm  oil  is  the  great  staple  of  the  eastern  districts.  A 
great  quantity  of  salt  is  made  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  both  for  consumption  at  home  and 
m  the  interior.  This  tract,  however,  from  its  low,  marshy,  and  woody  character,  is  exces- 
sively pernicious  to  the  health  of  Europeans. 

The  first  loading  feature  is  the  river  Formosa,  two  miles  wide  at  its  mouth ;  on  a  creek 
tributary  to  it  lies  the  capital  of  Benin.  This  city  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  coast  of  Africa; 
and,  being  built  quite  irregularly,  and  consisting  of  detached  houses,  it  occupies  an  immense 
space  of  ground.  The  surrounding  territory  is  well  cultivated,  though  not  so  thoroughly 
cleared  of  wood  as  that  round  Ardrah  and  Whidah.  The  king  is  not  only  absolute,  but 
fetiche,  or  a  god,  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects ;  and  all  offences  against  him  are  punished  in 
the  most  cruel  and  summary  manner,  not  only  as  treason,  but  impiety.  Gatto,  about  fifty 
miles  below,  is  the  port  of  Benin ;  accessible  to  vessels  of  sixty  tons.  The  trade  on  thiv 
river  has  greatly  declined. 

VVarre,  or  Owarri,  is  another  state  and  city,  situated  on  another  creek,  communicating 
with  the  Formosa,  on  its  opposite  side.  It  consists  of  a  somewhat  elevated  and  beautiful 
island,  appearing  as  if  dropped  from  the  clouds  amidst  the  vast  woods  and  swamps  by  which 
't  is  surrounded.  Here,  too,  the  king  is  absolute,  and  carries  polygamy  to  a  very  great  extent 
A  late  traveller,  happening  to  get  a  peep  into  the  seraglio,  saw  about  fifty  queens,  busied  in 
various  employments  from  the  toilette  to  the  washing-tub.  New  Town,  on  the  Formosa,  ii 
the  p(jrt  of  Warre. 

After  turning  Cape  Formosa,  and  passing  several  estuaries,  we  come  to  thai  of  the  Brass 
River,  called,  by  the  Portuguese,  the  river  of  Nun.  Though  not  tlie  largest  estunry  of  the 
Niger   yet  being  most  directly  in  the  line  of  the  main  stream,  and  that  by  which  Laudo» 
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entered  the  Atlantic,  it  at  present  enjoys  the  rcputoMon  of  being  the  prinnpol  channel.  It 
is  divided  into  two  branches ;  but  the  navigation  is  greatly  impeded,  and  the  trade  limited, 
by  a  dangerous  bar  at  its  mouth.  Brass  Town  is  built  not  on  cither  brancii,  but  on  one  of 
tne  numerous  creeks  connected  with  both,  and  in  a  country  overgrown  with  impenetrable 
tliickots  ot  .."i-(Trove.  It  is  a  poor  place,  divided  by  a  lagoon  into  two  parts,  each  of  which 
contains  about  iXtC^  inhabitants.  Bonny  River  forms  the  next  impoicant  estuary,  having  on 
its  opposite  sides  the  'owns  of  Bonny  and  New  Calabar.  Being  only  a  few  miles  up,  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  .iiorasses  which  overspread  all  this  country.  The  people  support  them- 
selves by  the  manufacture  of  salt  and  the  trade  in  slaves  and  palm  oil.  Bonny,  in  particular, 
is  become  the  great  mort  for  these  last  commoditiel,  ar.d  is  supposed  to  export  annually  about 
20,0(M)  slaves.  The  dealers  go  in  largo  canoes  two  or  three  days'  sail  to  Eboo,  the  great 
interior  market,  which  will  be  described  under  the  lioad  of  Central  Africa.  The  kinj^  ia 
alMolute,  and  more  barbarous  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren  on  this  coast.  He  boasts  of  having 
twice  destroyed  New  Calabar,  and  ornaments  his  fetiche  house  with  the  skulls  of  enemies 
taken  in  battle. 

After  Bonny  is  the  estuary  of  Old  Calabar  rivsr,  the  broadest  of  all,  and  navigable  for 
large  vessels  sixty  miles  up  to  Ephraim  Town,  governed  by  a  chief,  who  assumes  the  title 
of  duko.  It  appears  to  contain  about  6000  inhabitants,  carrying  on  a  considorablo  trade , 
and  the  duke  has  a  largo  house  filled  with  European  manufactures  and  ornaments  of  every 
kind,  received  by  him  in  presents.  This  river  is  followed  by  that  of  Rio  del  Rev ;  and  then 
by  the  Rio  Cameroons.  These  rivers  are  very  unhealthy ;  but  they  yield  a  good  deal  of  ivory 
and  palm  oil.  The  continuity  of  that  vast  wooded  flat,  which  has  extended  along  the  coast 
for  more  than  200  miles,  is  now  broken  by  some  very  lofty  mountains,  the  principal  of  which 
is  supposed  to  reach  the  height  of  13,000  feet. 

Several  islands  which  lie  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin  may  terminate  the  description  of  this  coast 
They  are,  Fernando  Po,  a  fine  high  large  island,  lately  occupied  only  by  a  lawless  race, 
composed  of  slaves  or  malefkctors  escoped  fVom  the  neighbouring  coast.  The  British  gov- 
ernment, however,  upon  the  disappointment  experienced  in  regard  to  Sierra  Leone,  formed, 
in  1827,  a  settlement  at  this  island,  the  mountainous  ond  picturesque  aspect  of  which  afforded 
hopes  of  a  healthy  station  but  these  have  been  completely  disappointed.  Ot  thirty  European 
settlers  taken  out,  nineteen  died ;  and  Col.  NichoUs,  the  governor,  wos  three  times  attacked 
with  fever.  Hopes  have  been  held  out,  that  by  a  change  in  the  situation  of  the  town,  thia 
evil  mi  Tht  be  greatly  mitigated,  and  Fernando  Po  would  then  acquire  a  double  importance, 
from  itrj  vicinity  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  Prince's  Island  is  high  and  wooded ;  St.  Thomas 
is  large  and  fertile;  the  petty  isle  of  Annabona  is  inhabited  by  a  simple  native  race.  These 
run  in  a  chain  to  the  south-west  from  the  Rio  Calabar ;  and  the  last  three  are  in  nominal 
BuWection  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

The  next  division  of  Western  Africa  consists  of  Congo,  Ijoango,  Angola,  ond  Benguela, 
to  the  coast  of  which  navigators  generally  give  the  name  of  Angola.  The  principal  feature 
is  the  Zaire,  or  Congo,  a  powerful  and  rapid  river,  which  rushes  by  a  single  channel  into  the 
Atlantic.  Its  course  was  traced  upwards  by  Captain  Tuckey,  in  his  unfortunate  expedition, 
280  miles,  yet  nothing  was  ascertained  as  to  its  origin  and  early  course ;  though  the  hypo- 
thesis  of  its  forming  the  termination  of  the  Niger  is  now  completely  refuted.  The  natives 
of  Congo  are  rather  of  small  size ;  they  are  cheerful  and  good-humoured,  but  unreflecting, 
and  possessed  of  little  energy  either  of  mind  or  body.  The  negro  indolence  is  carried  m 
them  to  its  utmost  excess.  The  little  cultivation  that  exists,  entirely  carried  on  by  the 
females,  is  nearly  limited  to  the  manioc  root,  which  they  are  not  very  skilful  in  preparing. 
Their  houses  are  put  together  of  mats  made  fi'om  the  fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  and  their  clothes 
and  bedding  consist  merely  of  matted  grass.  The  population  along  the  river  is  very  small ; 
the  largest  villages,  Cooloo,  Embomma,  and  Inga,  containing  only  from  300  to  600  inhabit- 
ants. The  interior  capital  of  Congowar,  however,  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  Blindy 
of  Congo,  to  whom  all  the  chiefs  pay  a  species  of  vassalage,  is  probably  what  the  Portu- 
guese called  St.  Salvador;  and  where,  according  to  Mr.  Bowdich,  they  still  maintain  a 
mission ;  but  no  recent  details  have  been  obtained  respecting  it.  There  is  a  regular  dis- 
tinction of  ranks :  the  Cheenoo,  or  chief,  hereditary  in  the  female  line;  the  Maibota,  or 
collectors  of  the  revenue;  the  Foomoos,  or  cultivator£i ;  and  the  domestic  slaves,  not 
numerous.  The  chiefs  have  many  wives,  whom  they  make  the  victims  of  the  most  scandal- 
ous traffic ;  frequently  tendering  their  favours  to  Europeans  at  a  very  trifling  rate. 

The  slave  trade,  for  which  alone  this  prt  of  Afirica  is  now  frequented,  is  chiefly  carried 
on  at  Malemba  and  Cabenda,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Malemba  has  been  called  t^e 
Monlpelier  of  Africa.  It  stands  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  high,  commanding  a  beautiful  proe 
pect  of  the  windings  of  the  Loango  Louisa  through  an  extensive  plain.  Its  dry  and  elevated 
situation  preserves  it  from  those  deadly  influences  which  elsewhere  operate  so  fatally  on 
the  health  of  mariners.  Cabenda,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  namei  also  a  beautifi?! 
city,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  conical  wooded  mountain,  and  has  been  called  the  Paradise 
of  the  Coast.  It  is  a  great  mart  for  slaves,  who  are  brought  from  the  opposite  territory  of 
Vol.  in.  5  G 
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Bogno :  but  tho  nntivon,  contrary  to  thoir  (fonoral  character  iu  Uiia  region,  aro  rudo  and 
(limcult  to  trcnt  witli. 

Tho  country  to  thi*  south  of  Con((o  ia  called  Donifuola,  and  ita  commorco  ia  atill  almoal 
entirely  in  thn  hamN  of  tho  I'ortu^uoNO.  Thoy  froiiuont  tho  bay  and  rivor  of  Anibriz,  in 
which  tlioro  ia  a  tolcrublu  roadftuad ;  but  their  great  ^'t-ttloment  ia  at  Ht.  Paul  do  Loanda, 
a  largo  town  in  nn  elevated  aituation.  It  exports  annually  16,000  or  20,0(M)  itlaves,  chioflj 
to  Brazil.  H.  Felipe  do  Uonguola,  in  a  nmnihy  and  unhealthy  aite,  ia  now  considerably 
declined;  and  ita  population  does  not  uxcncd  3(HH),  mostly  free  nogroea  and  slaves.  Then 
ia  also  a  smaller  port,  cilled  Nova  Ucdmido.  Tho  Portuguese  claim  a  certain  jurimliction 
over  tho  native  states  for  suvunil  hundred  miles  in  tho  interior,  obtaining  preHcnts  and 

Eurchaxing  mlavcs.  Farther  inland  is  the  country  of  Jaga  Ciissanga.  Tho  Jngas  aro  cole* 
rated  by  tho  writers  of  travels,  two  centuries  ago,  as  a  formidable  devastating  tribe,  addicted 
to  tho  most  ferocious  habita;  and  rumour  does  not  represent  any  change  oa  having  taken 
place  in  their  character.  Behind  them,  and  in  about  tho  centre  of  tho  continent,  is  said  to  be 
tho  nation  of  tho  Molouoa,  represented  aa  moro  numerous,  more  intelligent,  and  to  have 
attained  a  higher  degree  of  industry  and  civilisation  than  any  otlier  in  Africa  under  this 
latitude.  Tho  country  abounds  in  valuable  copper.  Tho  king,  however,  is  absolute,  and 
the  atrocious  custom  of  human  sacritlce  prevaila. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

SOUTHERN    AFRICA 


Southern  Africa,  by  its  mere  name,  sufficiently  indicates  tlio  part  of  the  continent  tr 
which  the  somewhat  vaguo  appellation  is  applied.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  gjven  to  the 
territory  discovered  and  partly  colonised  by  Europeans,  fVoin  that  important  aettlcment  which 
they  formed  at  tho  Capo  of  Good  Hope. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  A$pect. 

Tho  surface  of  this  region  is  striking  and  peculiar,  presenting  three  successive  mountain 
"anges,  running  parallel  to  the  coast  and  to  each  other.  Tho  iirat,  called  Lange  Kloof,  is 
oetween  20  and  60  miles  from  tho  ocean,  the  breadth  of  the  intermediate  plain  being  great- 
cat  in  the  west  Tho  second  chain,  called  the  Zwaarto  Berg,  or  Black  Mountain,  rises  at 
tn  interval  nearly  similar  behind  the  first,  is  considerably  higher  and  moro  rugged,  and 
consista  oflen  of  double  or  oven  triple  range:?.  Behind,  at  the  distance  of  80  or  100  milc.», 
riaea  the  Nieuwoldta  Gobirgto,  tho  loftiest  range  in  Southern  Africa.  The  Biimmita,  to  a 
gfreat  extent,  aro  covered  with  snow ;  from  which  circumstance  tho  eastern  and  most  elevated 
part  is  called  tho  Sneuwberg,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  whoso  highest  pinnacles  are  not  sup- 
posed to  fiill  short  of  10,000  i'oi't.  Tho  plain  nearest  tho  sea  is  fertile,  well  watered,  richly 
clothed  witli  grass  and  Ireod,  and  enjoys  a  mild  and  iffreeable  climate.  Tho  plains  between 
the  successive  ranges  are  oucvatcd,  and  contain  a  ;  irgo  proportion  of  tho  species  of  arid 
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desert  called  Karroo.  The  southeim  plain,  in  particular,  is  almost  entire!;^  compoecd  of  the 
grea*  Karroo,  300  miles  in  length  and  nearly  100  in  breadth,  covered  with  a  hard  and  im- 
penetrable soil,  almost  unfit  for  any  vegetation.  Along  the  foot  of  the  Sneuwberg,  however, 

W.  there  is  a  considerable  tract,  finely  watered,  and  am)rding  very  rich  pasturage.  Beyond 
the  mountains  the  territory  is  for  some  space  bleak  and  sterile;  but  it  gradually  improves 
till  it  opens  into  the  extensive  pastoral  plain  occupied  by  the  Boshuanas.  So  &r  as  this  has 
been  explored  to  the  northward,  it  becomes  alwavs  more  fertile,  though  to  the  west  there 
has  been  observed  a  desert  of  very  great  extent  The  eastern  coast  also  consists  chiefly  of  a 

:  fine  pastoral  plain,  occupied  by  the  various  Caifre  tribes,  and  broken  by  some  chains  of 

^    mountains,  the  direction  of  which  has  l«en  very  imperfectly  explored. 

RiverF  do  not  form  a  prominent  feature  in  a  country  of  which  the  general  character  is 
arid.  The  principal  ore  those  which  flow  down  from  both  sides  of  the  great  boundary  chain 
of  the  Nieuweldt  Mountains,  particularly  in  the  eastern  quarter,  where  it  becomes  botli 
more  lofty  and  more  distant  from  the  coast.    On  the  side  of  the  colony,  it  gives  rise  to  the 

,  Camtoos,  the  Zoondag,  and  the  Great  Fish  River,  which  last,  though  the  most  considerable, 
has  not  a  course  of  much  more  than  two  hundred  miles.  The  smaller  and  more  westerly 
(Streams  of  the  Breede,  and  the  Gansely,  with  its  tributary  the  Oliphont,  are  chiefly  fed  from 
the  inferior  chains  along  whose  base  they  flow.  On  the  northern  side,  the  waters  which 
descend  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  unite  and  form  the  Orange  River,  which,  having  flowed, 
first  north-west  and  then  due  west,  through  long  ranges  of  rude  and  desert  territories,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  in  about  28°  30'  S.  lat,  afier  a  course,  which,  with  its  windings,  must  con- 
aiderably  exceed  a  thousand  miles.  In  the  Caffre  territories,  several  estuaries  open  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  early  course  of  which  is  little  more  than  conjectured;  but  travellers 
through  the  Boshuana  territory  crossed  streams  which,  from  their  direction,  appeared  likely 
to  reach  that  receptacle. 
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Sect.  II — Natural  Oeography, 
ScBSECT.  1. — Oeologtf. 


This  district  is  bounded  on  th6  north  and  east  by  the  Orange  and  Fish  rivers ;  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  ocean.  The  country  extends  from  S.  lat.  28°  to  S.  lat.  35°,  that  of  the 
Cape  LaguUas. 

PeninBvla  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — ^The  rocks  of  which  this  tract  is  composed,  are 
ffranite,  gneiss,  clay  slate,  greywacke,  quartz  rock,  sandstone,  and  augite  greenstone,  or  do- 
lerite.  Of  these  the  most  abundant  are  granite  and  sandstone ;  the  next  in  frequency  ue 
clay  slate  and  greywacke ;  and  the  least  frequent  are  gneiss  and  dolerite.  In  some  parts, 
as  Steinberg,  the  sandstone  is  traversed  by  veins  of  red  iron  ore.  The  Neptunian  forma- 
tions, viz.  the  gneiss,  clay  slate,  greywacke,  quartz  rock,  and  sandstone,  are  variously  altered 
and  upraised  by  the  granite,  and  traversed  bv  veins  of  the  augite  greenstone.  The  hill 
named  Lion's  Rump  is  composed  of  clay  slate,  greywacke,  and  sandstone ;  granite  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Lion's  Head ;  the  Table  Mountain,  hi  its  lower  and  middle  part,  is 
composed  of  red  sandstone,  clay  slate,  and  greywacke,  which  rest  on  granite :  the  upper  p«rt 
of  the  mountain  exhibits  magnificent  displays  of  horizontally  stratified  sandstone.  The 
Devil's  Peak  has  the  same  general  structure  and  composition  as  the  Table  Mountain. 

The  ranges  of  mountains  which  run  northward  from  the  Cape  peninsula  to  Orange  or 
Gariep  River  are  composed  of  granite  and  slate,  with  vast  deposits  of  sandstone  and  quartz 
rock,  with  numerous  table-shaped  summits ;  thus  showing  a  similarity  of  composition  in 
these  mountains  to  those  of  the  Cape  peninsula.  The  three  great  ranges  of  mountains  that 
run  from  east  to  west  are  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  characterised  by  the  vast  abun- 
dance of  sandstone  reposing  in  horizontal  strata  upon  the  granite  and  slate,  forming  the 
middle  and  very  oflen  the  higliest  parts  of  the  chain. 

Geology  of  the  Table-land. — From  the  third  range  onwards  to  lat.  30°  S.,  the  prevailing 
rock  in  the  plains  and  hills  is  sandstone.  At  Dwaal  River,  the  frontier  of  the  colony,  there 
are  rocks  of  augite  greenstone  and  basalt,  probably  traversing  the  sandstone.  The  Karec- 
bergen,  or  Dry  Mountains,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony,  are  principally  composed  of  sand- 
stone, in  horizontal  strata,  and  everywhere  exhibit  beautiful  table-shaped  summits.  Thii 
sandstone  rock  contmues  onward  to  lat  30°  S.,  to  near  Mud  Gap,  where  true  quartz  rock 
and  vesicular  trap  appear.  In  lat  29°  15'  32"  S.,  mountains,  called  the  Asbestus  Moun- 
tains, composed  of  clay  slate,  disposed  in  horizontal  strata,  occur ;  thin  veim  of  asbestus  tra- 
verse the  slate.  In  the  same  mountain  green  opal  and  pitchstone  occur.  To  the  north  of 
these  mountains,  at  Klaarwater,  are  vast  beds  of  limestone,  disposed  horizuitally,  enclosing 
organic  remains.  In  conclusionj  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  as  far  as  is  known  at  pfesent,  'in 
whole  of  the  table-land  of  Africa  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River  is  composed  of  limestone 
in  horizontal  strata,  clay  slate,  sandstone  and  quartz  rock,  granite,  greenstone,  serpentinr, 
and  potstone. 
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If  our  botanical  observations  pn  certain  countries  are  often  limited  for  want  of  inlbnnaUon, 
it  is  &r  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  region  in  question,  which,  almost  ever  smce  it  has  been 
'  known  to  Europeans,  has  been  a  never-fiiiling  source  of  botanical  novelty  to  mreen^housea 
f  and  conservatories :  and  in  proportion  to  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  is  the  difficulty  of  elect- 
ing, consistently  with  brevity,  what  is  most  usefiil  and  mteresting.  "All  that  I  had  pic- 
tured to  myself,"  exclaims  Mr.  Burchell,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  modern  traveUers, 
"respecting  the  riches  of  the  Cape  in  botany,  was  far  surpassed  by  what  I  saw  m  one  day  « 
walk  At  every  step  a  diflerent  plant  appeared;  and  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  descnptioa 
of  the  country,  if  it  should  be  compared  to  a  botanic  garden,  neglected  and  lefl  to  grow  in 
a  sUte  of  nature ;  so  great  was  the  variety  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  As  I  walked  along, 
he  continues,  "in  the  midst  of  the  variety  and  profusion,  I  could  not  for  some  tune  divest 
myself  of  feelings  of  regret,  that  at  every  step  my  foot  crushed  some  beautiful  plant;  for  it 
is  not  easy,  during  one's  first  rambles  in  this  country,  to  lay  aside  a  kmd  of  respect  with 
which  it  is  customary  in  Europe  to  treat  the  Proteas,  the  Ericas,  the  Pelargoniums,  the  Chi- 
ronias,  the  Royenas,  &c.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  botanical  riches  of  the  country,  I  need 
only  state,  that  in  the  short  distance  of  one  English  mile,  though  the  most  favourable  season 
had  passed,  and  many  of  the  bulbous  and  herbaceous  plante  had  disappeared  under  the  influ- 
ence of  tlie  drought,  I  collected  in  four  hours  and  a  half,  105  distinct  species;  and  I  believe 
that  more  than  double  that  number  may,  by  searching  at  different  times,  be  found  on  the 
same  ground."  .       „      ^  ». 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  calculated  so  much  to  strike  the  attention  of  a  stranger,  as  the  great 
extent  of  certain  groups,  and  the  vast  number  of  different  kinds  included  in  them.  Among 
them  may  especially  be  enumerated  the  Heaths  (Jig.  837.),  for  which  the  Cape  has  long 

been  celebrated,  and  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
which  are  familiar  to  all  of  us  from  the  great 
number  cultivated  (no  less  than  500*  species  and 
varieties)  in  the  green-houses  of  our  gardens, 
ifet  in  the  colony,  notwithstanding  their  elegance 
and  beauty,  so  little  do  they  strike  the  attention 
of  the  people,  tiiat  they  have  not  even  a  liame ; 
but  when  spoken  of,  are  indiscriminately  called 
bosjes  (bushes).  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  range  of  the  Heaths  is  very  extensive; 
for,  on  coming  to  the  Karroo  Pass,  Mr.  Burchell 
observes,  "  four  of  the  strongest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic features  of  Cape  botaiiy,  the  Ericffi,  the 
Diosms,  the  Proteaceous  and  Restiaceous  tribes, 
entirely  disappear ;  nor  did  I  meet  again  with  any 
of  them  till  two  years  aflerwards,  when  I  re- 
Cap*  Heaihi.  entered  the  same  botanical  parallel  at  Zwartwa- 

ter  Poort,  lying  m  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
as  Karroo  Vas"  but  at  6"  long,  more  to  the  eastward.  The  Heath  was  Erica  PlukenetiL 
This  lovely  tube  had  attended  me  the  whole  way  from  Cape  Town,  till  now  that  I  was 
arrived  at  the  very  door  of  the  desert,  beyond  which  the  scorching  heat  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  exist ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  this  handsome  species  had  accompanied  me  till 
the  last  moment,  to  take  a  long  fiircwell  in  the  name  of  the  whole  &mily."  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  Europe,  the  single  species,  the  common  Heath,  or  Ling  (Erica  vulgaris 
Lin.),  extending  as  it  does  from  I^pland  to  Italy  in  the  plains,  and  on  the  mountains  even 
to  Morocco,  occupies  a  greater  extent  of  surface 

r  ■■,  -^  :  " empurpled  with  the  Heatbet't  dye," 

than  the  800  species  which  are  enumerated  as  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Crood  Hope.  "  Amidst 
all  these  beauties,"  says  Captain  Carmichael,  "  the  Cape  Heaths  stand  confessedly  unri- 
valled. Nature  has  not  restricted  these  elegant  shrubs  to  one  particular  soil  or  situation. 
You  meet  with  them  in  the  marshes,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivera ;  in  the  richest  soil,  and  on 
the  bare  mural  clifli ;  on  the  acclivities  of  the  hills  and  the  tops  of  'Jie  highest  mountains. 
The  form  of  their  flowers  is  as  varied  as  their  colours ;  some  are  cup-shaped,  some  globular, 
some  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  cone,  others  that  of  a  cylinder  contracted  at  ti.e  mouth,  or 
swelled  out  like  a  trumpet ;  some  are  smooth  and  glossy ;  others  covered  with  down,  or  with 
a  mucilage.  The  predominant  colour  is  red ;  but  you  meet  with  white,  green,  yellow,  and 
purple ;  of  every  colour,  in  short,  but  blue :  a  &ct  which  deserves  notice,  'wheo  we  con 
sider  the  almost  unlimited  extent  of  the  genus." 

*  Loudon's  Hortus  BritannUtu. 
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The  ProteacwB  (^^r.  888.)  constitute  an  equally  striking  feature  at  the  Cape ,  a  tribe  of 
idants  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  Nearly  200  species  are  known 
to  be  nativei  of  Southern  Aflrica;  and  of  these,  manv  areti  com^icuous  for  the  extreme 
beauty  and  magnitude  of  their  flowers,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  moat  careless 
obsetver.  Those  who  have  visited  Cape  Town  cannot  Mto  be  acquabted  with  the  Silver 
Tree,  no  less  remarkable  for  the  delicate  silkv  covering  of  its  foliage  than  for  its  large  and 
ahowT  blossoms ;  yet  tliis  is  the  common  fuel  of  the  place.  Near  Cape  Town  is  a  villaffe 
called  Wittebo(Hn,  a  name  which  with  great  propriety  it  has  received,  on  account  of  the 
aumerous  plantations  of  large  Witteboom,  or  Silver  Tree,  which  ^ow  about  it  The  native 
station  of  this  handsome  tree  is  the  sloping  ground  at  the  foot  ot  the  eastern  side  of  Table 
Mountain ;  and  at  present  very  large  groves  occupy  the  northern  side,  next  the  town.  That 
this  place,  Mr.  Burchell  observes,  should  be  the  only  part  in  all  the  colony  where  it  grows 
wild,  can  be  no  object  of  wonder  to  any  person  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
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ncter  of  Cape  botanv ;  since  the  natural  places  of  growth  of  a  multitude  of  other  plants 
are  c^umscribed  by  limits  equally  contracted.    "  Next  to  the  Heaths,"  says  a  late  intelli- 

8ent  naturalist,  "for  variety  and  beauty  stand  the  Proteas.  In  the  stem,  the  leaves,  the 
ower,  and  the  fruit  of  these  plants,  there  appears  such  diversity,  as  if  nature  had  created 
them  with  a  view  to  setting  botanical  arrangement  at  defiance ;  and  the  name  hnposed  on 
the  genus  would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  has  been  in  some  decree  successflil.  The  Silver 
tree  (Protea  argentea)  grows  to  the  height  of  a  middling-sized  tree ;  while  the  i^tea 
repens  (Jig,  639.)i  at  the  other  extreme,  creeps  along  the  sand,  and  bears  on  its  slender 
stem,  a  flower,  which,  flum  its  size  and  colour,  mieht  at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for  an  orange. 
The  intermediate  space  is  occupied  ^  upwards  of  sixty  species,  which  display  an  extraor- 
dinary diversity  *n  form  and  habit  Some  have  small  blossoms  that  attract  the  attention  of 
no  one  except  the  botanist ;  others,  at  the  elevation  of  a  few  inches,  bear  a  flower  that  ex- 
ceeds in  size  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  strikes  with  wonder  the  most  indifibrent  passenger. 
In  the  inflorescence  of  some  species,  particularly  the  Protea  mellifera  (^g.  840.),  a  vast 
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quantity  of  honey  is  secreted,  which  attracts  swarms  of  bees,  beetles,  and  other  insecta^ 
whose  variegated  colours  and  active  movements  heighten  the  interest  of  the  scene ;  nor  is 
this  interest  at  all  diminished,  when  the  Gape  Hummin^'bird  {Csrthia  ehalyhea)  joins  the 
animated  group,  and,  perching  on  the  border  of  the  chalice,  darts  its  tubular  tongue  into  the 
bottom  of  the  flower,  or  snaps  at  the  insects  as  they  buzz  around. 
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The  colony  owes  some  gratitude  to  the  person  who  introduced  the  Pine  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Silver  tree.  The  contrast  is  not  stronger  between  a  black  man  and  a  white 
than  between  these  trees:  yet,  like  them,  they  possess  several  striking  pcints  of  resem- 
blance. The  seeds  in  both,  for  instance,  are  contained  in  cones ;  when  once  cut  down, 
neither  of  them  revives  in  shoots  ftom  the  trunk;  the  annual  branches  in  both  spring  out  in 
a  circle  round  the  stem ;  and  in  both,  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  minute  twigs,  are  covered 
with  leaves.  But  the  leaves  of  the  Pine  are  mere  lines  without  breadth,  smooth,  rigid,  and 
of  a  dark  green  colour;  whereas  those  of  the  Si'/er  tree  are  lance-shaped,  soft,  and  clothed 
with  a  white  shag,  more  delicate  than  silk,  which,  blending  its  hue  with  the  white  pereu- 
chyma  of  the  leaf,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  sky-blue  satm.  The  effect  of  a  strong  wind 
on  the  mingled  foliage  of  these  trees  is  peculiarly  pleasing. 

The  Silver  tree  is  dioecious.  The  fertile  flowers  are  separated  by  the  scale  of  vhe  jcone. 
After  the  germ  has  been  fecundated,  the  scales  begin  to  grow,  and  at  length  overtop  the 
petals,  gathering  them  in  a  bunch,  entirely  concealed  fi-om  view.  When  the  fruit  is  become 
ripe,  the  sun  b(  jins  to  act  on  the  scales ;  the^  curl  out  at  the  top  and  contract  at  the  base, 
gradually  squeezing  out  the  nut,  until  it  arrives  at  the  aperture,  when,  spreading  out  the 
white  hairy  border  of  the  corolla,  it  assumes  a  feathery  appearance,  like  the  seed-down  ot 
a  syngenesious  plant  In  this  state  it  remains,  ready  to  be  wafted  by  the  first  gale  that 
blows:  but  to  ensure  the  ultimate  object  of  nature,  the  transportation  of  the  seed,  the 
long  capillary  style  and  its  round  stigma  remain  attached  to  it,  and,  the  latter  being  too 
large  to  slip  through  the  narrow  throat  of  the  corolla,  the  seed  is  thus  suspended  by 
the  style,  and  descends  to  the  ground  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an  aeronaut  in  his  para- 
chute. 

More  numerous  than  the  Protcacete,  though  of  humbler  growth,  and  bearing  smaller  but 
not  less  brillian*;  flowers,  are  the  Fig  Marigolds  {Mesembryanthemum),  a  genus  almost  pecu- 
liar to  Southern  Afirica.  The  principal  species  of  this  plant,  of  which  upwards  of  800  have 
been  enumerated,  seem  admirably  adapted  for  fixing  the  loose  shifting  sand,  with  which  a 
great  part  of  the  country  is  covered,  spreading  over  the  ground  from  a  central  point ;  a 
single  specimen  shades  a  great  extent  of  surrace,  and  affords  a  singular  relief  to  the  eye, 
j*itigued  by  the  powerful  retraction  of  light.  In  its  thick  fleshy  foliage,  it  possesses  a  maga- 
T  >  iuices,  which  enables  it  to  bear,  without  shrinking,  a  long  privation  of  moisture,  at 
ij:  .ii'-'i  time  that  it  gives  shelter  to  the  nascent  shoots  of  other  plants  which  spring  up  in 
'lit ':.'.  ?K ill.  The  mucilaginous  capsules  of  the  Hottentot  Fig  (M  edule)  are  the  chief  mate- 
rial of  an  agreeable  preserve.  Nature  has  made  a  beautiful  provision  for  the  increase  of 
some  of  the  annual  kinds  of  Fig  Marigold,  in  the  property  of  the  capsule,  which,  contrary 
to  most  fruits  of  the  kind,  is  firmly  closed  in  a  period  of  drought  and  only  opens  and  dis- 
charges the  seed  in  wet  weather,  when  the  parched  and  sandy  deserts  which  this  plant  inha- 
bits are  moistened  with  the  proliflc  rain.  Even  after  having  been  long  gathered,  the  cap- 
sule retams  the  same  property,  being  shut  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  readily  expanding  wide 
in  water,  and  very  rapidly  in  warm  water.  Mesembryanthemum  coriarium  of  Burchell  is 
employed  by  the  Hottentots  for  tanning  leather. 

The  Stapeliee,  or  Carrion  flowers  {fig.  841.),  are  a  numerous  and  highly  curious  genus, 
with  square,  succulent,  leafless  stems  and  flowers  resembling  Star-fiHh.  They  derive  their 
latter  appellation  fh)m  their  abominable  odour,  which  so  muoh  resembles  that  of  putrid  mea.., 
that  insects  are  deceived  by  it,  and  even  in  hot-houses  (where  110  species  are  now  culti- 
vated), they  deposit  upon  them  their  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when 
the  larvte  perish  for  want  of  animal  food.  This  is  not  the  only  service  which  these  unsa- 
voury plants  render.  Spielmann  brought  home  a  species,  well  known  to  the  Hottentots  by 
the  name  of  Gnuap  {Stapelia  pUi/era) :  it  has  an  insipid,  yet  cool  and  watery  taste,  and  is 
used  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  quenching  thirst ;  for  which  purpose  it  would  seem  Provi- 
dence has  designed  it,  by  placing  it  only  in  hot  and  arid  tracts  of  country.  "  In  passing 
through  the  Karroo,  I  expected  to  have  seen  abundance  of  Stapelias,  but  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  appeared.  No  part  of  the  colony  seems  to  be  so  rich  in  them  as  the  dry  sandy  regions 
of  the  western  coast,  where  they  cover  a  tract  of  many  degrees  of  latitude  in  extent,  dis- 
appearing  to  the  eastward,  though  their  associates.  Aloes,  Mesembryanthemum,  and  Abrtna, 
were  now  and  then  much  farther  north." 

Aloes  certainly  are  far  more  numerous  than  Stapelias,  and  more  remarkable  for  their 
varied  mode  of  growth,  and  the  curious  form  of  their  succulent  leaves,  than  for  the  elegance 
of  their  flowers,  though  many  of  them,  tapecially  the  larger  kinds,  are  not  destitute  of 
beauty.  Mr.  Burchell  observed  in  his  excursions,  when  halting  for  the  night  in  a  rocky 
situation,  near  a  small  river,  the  fine  scarlet  blossoms  of  a  new  kind  of  Aloe  (A.  claviflora 
Burch.)  decorating  the  barren  rocks,  and  giving  a  certain  gay  and  cultivated  look  to  a  spot, 
which,  without  it,  would  have  appeared  a  rude  neglected  waste. 

As  it  is  not  posBible  io  preserve  the  Aloe  tribe  {fig.  842.)  for  the  herbarium,  and  as  they 
bave  not  been  studied  in  their  native  deserts,  all  that  we  know  of  them,  or  nearly  so,  is  fh>m 
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the  speciei  cultivated  in  green-houses,  and  thera 
amoant  to  170  different  hinds.  Among  them,  tho 
Aloe  dichotoina  is  not  the  least  remarkable ;  tho 
Cokenboom,  or  the  Quiver  tree  of  the  HottentoU,  so 
called,  because  natives  of  the  western  coaa'  ^lake 
their  quivers  of  its  wood.  Aloe  spicata  is  ss  u  o  be 
extensively  cultivated  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
obtain  from  it  Hepatic  Aloes,  liko  that  of  the  Barbap 
does  Aloe  (A.  aocotrina).  The  place  of  tlie  Cactuses 
(a  genus  wholly  unknown  to  the  Old  World)  seems 
to  ho  occupied  by  a  peculiar  and  very  extensive  group 
of  Euphorbias,  which  have  the  fantastic  and  varied 
fbrms  of  that  utigular  tribe,  and  occupy  the  very 
same  arid  and  rn^ky  situations.  Many  of  them  rise 
to  a  vast  height,  with  ;heir  highly  succulent  and 
often  prickly  and  angled  stems  and  branches  not 
unlike  candelabra.  The  acrid  milky  juice  in  them 
ia  highly  elaborated;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
men  and  cattle  suffer  from  the  great  abundance  of 
these  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  thev  afford  a  most 
powerful  poison  (especially  E.  mammillaris),  by  which 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  arrows  and  assagays  are  ren- 
dered most  deadly.  Vaillant  mentions  the  great  aufierings  he  underwent,  by  treading  wiUi 
his  bare  feet  upon  the  thorny  Euphorbia  meloformis  {fg.  843.).    K  tuberoeus,  and  many 

other  species,  are  reported  to  occasion  the  strangury  at  a  certain 
time  of  tnu  y^^ar  to  cattle  browsing  upon  them;  and  this  state- 
ment seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  Mr.  Burchell's  oxen  being  taker 
ill  of  that  disorder  in  spots  where  those  plants  abounded.  Th 
Tamus  elephantopus  {Jig.  844.)  iTettttdinaria  Salisb.  and 
Burch.)  is  a  very  remarkible  plant,  now  well  known  u  the 
green-houses  of  the  curious.  The  mountains  of  Graaf-Reynet, 
says  the  latter  author,  are  the  native  soil  of  this  extraordinary 
production,  which  is  called  Hottentot's  Brood  {HottentoVs  BreatO. 
Its  bulb  stands  entirely  above  ground,  and  growpi  to  an  enormous 
size,  frequently  three  feet  in  height  and  diameter.  It  is  closely 
studded  with  angular  ligneous  protuberances,  which  give  it  some 
resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  The  inside  is  k  fleshy  substance,  like  a  turnip  in 
consistence  and  colour.  From  the  top  rise  several  annual  twinmg  stems.  The  Hottentots 
eat  the  inner  substance,  which  is  considered  not  unwholesome,  hiked  on  the  embers.  \ 
will  easily  be  believed  tliat  this  food  may  not  be  very  unlike  the  East  India  Yam,  since  t^  .> 
plant  belongs  to  a  very  closely  allied  genus.  Other  lemarkable  genera,  or  tribes,  inhabit  ig 
the  Cape,  are  the  Iridei?,  whose  gaudv  flowers,  for  a  short  season,  give  beauty  and  life,  as  it 
were,  to  the  sandy  deseits,  aftec  which  their  light  and  scaly  or  tunicated  bulra  are  dispersed 
&x  and  wide  by  the  wiuds;  the  interesting  terrestrial  Orchidee  (,fig,  845.),  whose  large  and 
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brilliant  blossoms  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  those  of  the  parasitic  species  of  Tropical  America, 
the  RestiaceaB,  a  family  which  U>e  Cape  shares  ia  common  witii  New  Hoiiand,  some  indi- 
viduals of  which,  especially  Restia  tectorum,  afford  excellent  thatching  for  houses ;  nume- 
rous grasses;  shrubby  Boragineffi,  with  vivid  blossoms,  particularly  belonging  to  tlic  genus 
Echium;  numerous  species  of  Celostrus,  of  LobeliaceE,  of  Phylica,  Brunia,  Thesium,  and 
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Chironia ;  the  splendid  Strelitzia  {Jig.  846.).  so  named  by  Mr  Aiton,  in  compliment  to  \lui 

2ueen  of  George  lU.,  "  and  which  stands,"  says  Bir  J.  E. 
Imith,  "on  the  sure  basis  of  botanical  knowledge  and  zeal, 
^•^^^^m M J^^  ^  which  I  can  bear  an  ample  and  very  disinterested  testimo- 

'^iMmmUmMSflm^  ny;" — numerous  plants  of  the  Natural  Order  Rutaceie,  to 

which  belongs  the  Diosma,  the  powerfully  scented  Buku*  ot 
the  Hottentots  (who  take  delight  in  mixing  it  with  grease  and 
smearing  their  bodies  with  it),  and  now  of  our  Pharmacopoeias; 
Apocynes  (including  iStapelias),  several  Umbelliferro,  some 
or  them  very  remar&ble,  amt  ng  which  is  the  Tondelbla!d,  or 
tinder-plant  (Hermaa  depauperata),  whose  down  supplies  the 
natives  with  tinder,  and  which  may  be  removed  firora  the 
leaves  in  an  entire  mass  (so  closely  are  the  fibres  interwoven), 
and  stretched  out  so  as  to  be  modelled  into  little  caps,  stock- 
ings, &.C.,  to  which  the  impression  of  the  veinmg  of  the  leaves 
gives  a  beautiful  appearuice :  numerous  kinds  of  Rhus,  Cluy- 
tia,  Pharnaceum,  Statice,  Crassula,  and  other  genera  of  the 
same  family,  Omithogalum,  Anthericum,  Lachenalia,  Aspa- 
ragus, Juncus,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  Juncus  ser- 
ratus : — "  Many  rivers,"  Mr.  Eurchell  observes,  "  are  choked 
np  with  the  plant  called  Palmiet  {Juncus  serratus)  by  the  colonists,  and  from  which  one 
river,  in  particular,  derives  its  name.  Some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  plant  may  be 
gained  by  iroaginmg  a  vast  number  of  Ananas,  or  Pine-apple  plant?,  without  fruit,  so  thickly 
crowded  together  as  to  cover  the  sides,  and  even  the  middle,  of  the  stream,  standing  seldom 
higher  than  three  or  four  f<^et  above  the  surface,  but  generally  under  water,  whenever  the 
river  swells  above  its  ordinary  height  The  stems  which  support  them,  are  of  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  arm ;  black,  and  of  a  very  tc^ugh  and  spongy  substance ;  generally  simple,  though 
not  rarely  divided  into  one  or  two  brar.ches.  They  rise  up  firom  the  bottom,  not  often  in  an 
upright  posture,  but  inclined  by  the  fjrce  of  the  current.  They  have  very  much  the  growth 
of  Dragon-trees  {Dracana),  or  of  some  palms,  from  which  latter  resemblance  they  have 
obtained  their  name : — Cliffortia,  k  curious  genus  in  Rosaceee ;  numerous  Salvis,  several 
species  of  ScrophularinoB  and  Selagineae ;  a  remarkable  genus  of  Cruuiferm,  Heliophila, 
many  of  whose  species  have  blue  mtwers,  an  unusual  colour  in  that  natural  order ;  a  vast 
quantity  of  Geraniacete,  particularly  of  the  genus  Pelargonium,  which  are  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Cape}  Hcrmannia,  and  some  Malvaceee.  Polygale  abound;  as  do  Leguminosie, 
among  which  are  several  confined  to  that  country,  and  highly  ornamental,  as  Lebeckia, 
Rafhia,  Liparia,  Hypocalyptus,  Sarcophyllum,  Aspalathus,  Hallia,  &c.  Indigofene  prevail 
very  much,  and  the  Acacias,  which  present  some  remarkable  specius.  A.  vera  and  A.  ca- 
pensis  are  often  loaded  with  large  lumps  of  ver^^  good  and  clear  gum,  and  they  have  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  the  true  Acacia  of  the  ancients,  or  the  tree  which  yields  the  gum- 
arabic,  as  to  have  been  considered  the  same  speciea.  Wherever  these  trees  are  wounded, 
the  gum  exudes ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  crop  might  thus  be  annually  obtained  with- 
out destroying  them.  If  a  computation  could  be  mace  of  the  quantity  that  might  be  obtain^ 
liry.n  those  trees,  only,  which  skirt  the  river  Gariep  and  its  branches,  amounting  to  a  1  ine  of  wood 

(reckoning  both  sideu)  of  more  than  2000  miles,  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  teach  and  encouraf^e  the 
natives  to  collect  it,  which  they  would  readily  do, 
if  they  knew  that  tobacco  could  always  be  had  in 
exchange.  Indeed,  the  supply  thus  obtained  would 
be  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  consumption  of 
Britain.  The  Acacia  capensis  (Jig.  847.)  (Doom- 
bootn),  or  Thorn  tree,  Wittedoorn  (Whitethoni), 
and  Karrodoom  iKarrothoni)  has  straight  white 
thorns,  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  is  certainly  the 
most  abundant  and  widely  disseminated  tree  of  the 
extra-tropical  parts  of  Southern  Africa.  Acacia 
Girafloe  abounds  in  the  Bichuana  country,  and  was 
.  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Burchell,  who  saw  [l  iJicre  for 

the  first  time,  and  describes  it  as  a  remarkable  species,  having  thick  brown  thorns  and  an 
oval  pod  of  a  solid  mealy  substance  within,  and  which  never  opens  as  those  of  other  Acacias; 
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•  A  Hottentot  being  eevercly  wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  hia  companions  expressed  so  much  fhith  in 
the  powers  of  Bockoeazyu  (Bookoo  vinerar)  an  «  iva?!>  to  c!ean=o  sr.A  beni  iiio  wound,  that  it  allowed  it  to  b« 
uieu.  Miir  imaii  stocK  of  this  liquid  soon  failing,  wc  had  recourse  to  an  infusion  of  tho  Diosma  leaves  in  brandy 
with  which  tho  wound  was  washed  night  and  morning  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  eflfect  of  this  application 
being  very  satisfactory.  The  Bockoe  or  Buckuazyu  is  made  by  simply  putting  the  leaves  of  Diosma  serratifolia 
jr  «rime  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  into  a  bottio  of  cold  vinegar,  and  leaving  them  to  steep :  the  vineear 
teing  esteemed  in  proportion  to  tho  time  during  wbicb  the  in(\ulon  has  been  mad^,  and  lometimw  turning  to  a 
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in  this  resemblingr  only  tne  A.  atomiphylla.  The  head  of  it  ia  thick  and  spreading,  and  of 
a  highly  peculiar  form,  which  distinguishes  it  at  a  great  distanco.  It  is  called  Kameel-doom 
(ComeMAom),  becauae  the  camelopard  browses  chiefly  on  it ;  and  is  one  of  the  largest  trees 
in  these  regions.  Its  wood  is  excessively  hard  and  heavy,  of  a  dark  or  reddish  brown  colour, 
and  is  used  by  the  Bichuanas  for  ll  smaller  domestic  utensils,  as  spoons,  knife-handles,  &c. 
Though  other  species  resemble  the  a.  Giraffe  in  form  and  growth,  yet  the  pod  alone  is  Buf« 
ficient  to  distinguish  it  easily  from  all  others.  A.  detinens  is  so  called  by  Mr.  Burchell  from 
tiie  following  circumstance.  Describing  the  country  about  Zand  Valley  (Sand  Valley)  in 
lat  ^^  48',  lie  says:— "The  largest  ehrube  were  nearly  five  feet  high,  a  plant  quite  new 
to  aie,  but  well  known  to  the  Kl^water  people  by  the  name  of  Haakedoorn  {Hookthorri). 
I  was  preparing  to  cut  some  specimens,  when,  though  proceeding  with  the  utmost  caution, 
a  small  twig  caught  hold  of  one  sleeve.  While  trying  to  disengage  myself  with  the  other 
hand,  both  arms  were  seized  br  these  rapacious  thorns,  and  the  more  I  tried  to  extricate 
myself,  the  more  entangled  I  became ;  till,  at  last,  it  neized  hold  of  my  hat  also,  and  con- 
vinced me  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  ih^e  but  by  main  force,  and  at  the  expense 
of  tearing  all  my  clothes.  I  therefore  called  for  help,  and  two  of  my  men  came  and  released 
me  by  cutting  off  the  troublesome  branches.  In  revenge  for  this  ill-treatment,  I  determined 
to  give  to  the  tree  a  name,  which  should  sctrve  to  caution  future  travellers  against  venturing 
wiUiin  its  clutches."  The  roots  of  A.  eiephantinum  constitute  a  favourite  food  of  the  ele- 
phant The  Composite  are  extremely  widely  dispersed ;  many  being  woody  kinds,  espe- 
cially of  Aster,  while  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
Gnaphaliums  and  Xeranthemums  {fig.  848.)  Are 
quite  astonishing:  ma.ny  of  them  retain  the  form 
and  colour  of  the  flower  long  afler  they  have  been 
gathered,  and  hence  derive  their  name  of  Everlast- 
ings. A  great  variety  of  timber  is  found  along  the 
tract  of  coast  that  stretches  to  Plettenberg's  &y,  a 
distance  of  nearly  200  miles ;  but  the  in£)lence  or 
apathy  of  the  Dutch  rendered  it  of  little  use  to  the 
colonists.  The  only  kind  that  has  been  introduced 
into  general  use  is  tlie  Geel  Hout  {Taxus  dongatd), 
which  is  employed  in  house-building.  For  furniture, 
they  occasionally  use  Stink  Hout  {Laurus  teterri- 
ma),  though  the  execrable  odour  it  diffuses  for  some 
time  ailer  it  has  been  worked,  forms  a  well-ground- 
ed objection  to  its  general  adoption.  It  possesses 
the  colour,  hardness,  and  durability  of  the  heart  of  oak. 

The  vegetable  productions  t^f  the  country  surrounding  Algoa  Bay  are,  in  many  respects, 
different  from  those  of  the  vicmity  of  Cape  Town.  The  Heaths  and  Proteas  afmost  aisap- 
pear,  and  in  their  room  are  numerous  species  of  Aloe  and  Euphorbia.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  garnish  the  rocks  and  precipices,  the  Aloe  perfoliata  alone  occupies  the  plains,  and, 
with  its  superb  scarlet  spikes,  resembles,  at  a  distance,  skirmishing  parties  of  British  soldiers. 
A  singular  species  of  Euphorbia  (E.  Caput  Medtisa  ?)  grows  also  m  the  plains  among  the 
grass,  where  it  appears  as  a  round  ball,  without  stem  or  leaves,  and  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  the  common  Echinus.  In  dry  weather  the  cattle  eat  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
i'uico.  Many  useful  plants  grow  here :  the  stem  of  Zamia  cycadifolia,  when  stripped  of  its 
eaves,  resembles  a  large  Pine  Apple.  It  is  called  the  Hottentot  Bread  Fruit  These  people 
bury  it  for  some  months  in  the  ground,  then  pound  it  and  extract  a  quantity  of  farinaceous 
matter  of  the  nature  of  s&go.  With  infinite  labour  they  dig  the  root  of  a  species  of  An- 
tholyza,  which  lodges  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  in  the  hardest  gravelly  soil.  To  accom- 
plish this,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  using  an  iron  crow-bar,  and  the  produce  of  half 
an  hour's  toil,  which  they  call  Untjie,  does  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  chestnut  Various  other 
bulbs  of  the  classes  Hexandria  and  Triandria  are  esculent ;  but  the  long  period  of  time  requi- 
site for  their  full  developement  will  for  ever  prevent  their  cultivation  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  flowering  spikes  of  the  Aponogeton  distachyon,  known  by  the  name  of  Water  Untjie, 
are  in  high  repute  as  a  pickle.  The  Arctopus  echinat,us  has  recently  acquired  a  considera- 
ble share  of  reputation  as  an  antisyphilitic.  It  was  tried  by  some  British  medical  men,  whose 
report  was  favourable.  The  discovery  of  its  virtues  is  due  to  the  Malays,  who  have  long 
used  it  The  root  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  parsnep,  and  is  the  only  part  eio- 
ployed,  being  boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  administered  to  the  extent  of  a  '^uar*  daily, 
operating  without  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  constitution.  The  Candleberry  Vlyrtle  {My- 
rica  querctfoUa)  grows  along  the  coast  on  dry  sandy  plains,  exposed  to  tie  se\  air,  where 
hardly  any  other  plant  will  vegetate.  The  wax  is  in  the  form  of  a  rougii  crust  investing 
the  berries,  and  is  extracted  by  boiling  them  in  w.-itcr.  straining  the  decoction,  and  suffering 
it  to  cool.  It  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  possesses  the  hardness,  without  the  tenacity,  o? 
bees'-wax.  When  made  into  candles,  it  gives  a  very  fine  light. 
Fungi,  as  well  as  Lichens  and  Mosses,  are  so  very  rarely  to  b3  met  with  in  the  intenoi 
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of  Southern  Africa,  that,  of  the  Fungi,  the  first  which  Mr.  Burchell  saw  on  his  journey  waa 
at  Klaarwater,  after  travelling  for  five  months.  Indeed,  it  could  be  hardly  expected  that  the 
parched  soil  of  the  Cape  would  suit  the  growth  of  the  Cryptogamie,  which  mostly  delight 
m  moisture. 

It  is  well  known  that  Table  Mountain  is  an  object  of  attraction  to  every  one  who  has 
▼isited  the  Cape :  its  flat  top,  called  the  Table  Land,  is  about  two  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  of  various  breadths,  hn'  nowhere  exceeding  a  mile.  The  height  is  estimated 
at  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  common  sa^'ig  among  the  inhabltanto  of 
Cape  Town,  that  when  the  Devil  spreads  his  tablecloth  on  <  mountain,  you  may  look  for 
a  strong  south-east  wind.  In  the  whole  system  of  meteoroU^y,  there  is  not  a  more  infallible 
prognostic.  The  Devil's  tablecloth  is  a  thin  sheet  of  white  vapour,  which  is  seen  rushing 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  while  the  sky  all  around  is  clear  and  unclouded.  The  rapidity 
of  its  descent  resembles  that  of  water  pouring  orer  the  face  of  a  rock.  The  air,  at  the  same 
time,  begins  to  be  agitated  in  the  vallev ;  and  iji  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  whole  town  ia 
Involved  m  dust  and  darkness.  Instantly  the  streets  are  deserted,  every  wmdow  and  door  i« 
shut  up,  and  Cape  Town  is  as  still  as  if  it  were  visited  by  the  plague.  Sometunes,  instead 
of  a  sheet  of  vapour,  an  immense  cloud  envelopes  the  mountain,  and,  stretching  out  on  all 
aides,  like  a  magnificent  canopy,  shades  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country  from  the  sun. 
The  inferior  boundary  of  this  cloud  is  regulated,  probably,  by  various  circumstances ;  among 
others,  by  the  strength  of  the  wind  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  Table  Valley.  The 
influence  of  the  latter  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  though  the  cloud  never  descends 
farther  than  half-way  into  the  hot  parched  amphitheatre  of  Cape  Town,  it  may  be  observed 
on  the  side  of  Camp's  Bay,  rolling  down  in  immense  volumes  to  the  very  sea,  over  which  it 
sometimes  stretches  farther  than  the  eye  can  follow  it  Nothing  can  be  more  singular  than 
the  appearance  of  this  cloud.  It  is  continually  rushing  down  to  a  certain  pomt  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  there  vanishing.  Fleeces  are  seen,  fVom  time  to  time,  torn  from  its 
skirts  by  the  strength  of  the  wind,  floating  and  whirling,  as  it  were,  in  a  vortex  over  the 
town,  and  then  gr^ually  dissolving  away.  But  the  main  body  remains,  as  if  it  were  nailed 
to  the  mountain,  and  bidj  defiance  to  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  the  gale.  There  is  a  constant 
verdure  maintauied  on  this  mountain  by  the  moisture  deposited  from  the  atmosphere,  anc*  it 
is  no  wonder  that  it  is  frequented  by  botanists.  M.  Ecklon  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  ascent,  in  a  work  very  little  known  in  this  nountry,  namely,  the  Botanische  Zeitun  /,  for 
July,  1827,  published  at  Ratisbon ;  and  with  this  we  shall  conclude  our  already  too  mw  h  ex- 
tended  account  of  the  vegetation  of  this  celebrated  promontory : — 

"Numerous  violent  showers,  accompanied  with  hail,  had,  almost  daily,  for  four  long  veeks, 
fhistrated  every  attempt  of  ours  to  undertake  a  botanical  tour,  in  which  we  hoped  to  r  samite 
the  vegetation  of  Table  Mountain,  during  the  winter  season.  The  top  was  constantly  covered 
with  clouds,  which  rendered  the  ascent  impossible :  but  as  the  unusual  cold  of  thi!<  year  gave 
reason  to  expect  that  ice  would  be  found  on  the  summit,  I  was  the  more  curic^^  ^  to  see  the 
efibct  which  it  would  produce  on  vegetation ;  and  the  occurrence  of  two  fine  wintry  days 
enabled  us  to  start.  My  friend  Heil,  the  companion  of  all  my  wanderings,  accompanied  me 
on  this  ocrasion.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  scarcely  a  cloud  dimming  the  clear  blue  sky.  Our 
ascent  laj  among  the  gardens  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  fresh  verdure,  inter- 
spersed with  the  many-coloured  blossoms  of  Oxalis  and  Hypoxis,  that  were  called  forth  by 
the  rain,  ornamented  the  lower  region.  By  the  garden  walls  flowered  the  shrubs  Muralta, 
Heisteria,  Senecio  rosmarinifolius,  Othonna  abrotanifolia,  Nottea  {Selago)  corymbosa,  Cluytia 
pulchella,  &c.  The  water  of  the  great  stream  from  the  Table  Mountain  rolled  down  with 
great  violence.  The  road  ceases  at  the  water-mill  above  the  gardens,  and  we  ascended 
briskly,  finding  Erica  baccans,  Phylica  buxifolia  with  seed,  Achyranthes  aspera,  Moragrandi- 
flora,  and  Clny tia  polygonoides.  A  little  bird  '  *v'"tfl  Pastor  ?)  enticed  out  by  the  beauty 
of  the  morning,  whistled  his  grasshopper  note  m  the  miller's  fig  trees,  and  even  here,  amid 
ail  the  riches  of  Flora,  the  lingering  wish  that  we  could  but  hear  the  nightingale  of  otir 
native  land,  convinced  us  that  there  is  nothing;  in  this  wida  world  capable  of  completely 
satisfying  the  wider  wishes  of  the  human  heart.  While  ascending  the 
rock  siill  more  toward  the  vable-land,  and  between  the  pieces  of  rocl:, 
Pentea  raucronata,  Agathosma  villosa,  Blechnum  australe,  Pteris  calc* 
melanos,  Cheilanthes  capens!^,  C.  hirta,  C.  pteroides,  Asplenium 
furcatum,  and  at  the  great  bniok,  Lomaria  capensis  and  the  Calla 
tethiopica  {Jig.  849.),  now  appf.ared  with  multitudes  of  blossoms.  The 
beautifiil  day  had  attracted  another  party  to  the  Table  Mountain,  as 
we  perceived  by  a  wh;te  flp^  waving  on  the  summit.  The  vegeta- 
tion at  Plalle  Klippe,  ow'ag  to  the  late  continued  wet  weather,  had 
assiimed  quite  aa  European  aspect,  i  gathered  Cyperus  lanceus, 
Viola  angustifolia,  a  Campanula,  Cema  turbinata,  Stachys  tethiopica, 
and  MortEa  collina.  We  were  here  in  the  region  of  the  Silver  tree, 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Leucadendron  argenteum  forms 
a  small  forest,  at  between  500  and  1000  feet  firom  the  Lowenberg, 
running  along  the  northern  side  of  tlie  Devil's  Berg  and  Table  Moua 
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Tab  lovely  Protea  mellifera,  with  red,  reddinh  uid  white  flowers,  wak 
and  a  Thesium,  by  the  great  brittleneas  of  its  stem,  was  near  letting 
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me  &11,  aa  I  clung  to  it  to  aid  me  in  the  ascent  Cassytha  tiliformis  had  almost  covered  a  tree 
of  Virgilia  capensis,  above  20  feet  high.  Plallo  Klippe  consists  of  granite,  striped  with  hori- 
zontal layers  of  gray  ffroenstone;  at  some  hundred  feet  higher  up  is  the  Wittc  Klippe,  a 
large  granite  rocK  with  a  slopin;;  top,  over  which  the  water  runs,  and  as  there  was  abundance 
of  water  at  this  season,  it  formed  a  most  beautiful  scene.  The  view  was  romantic :  before 
us  rose  the  tall  steep  mass  of  rock  of  the  Table  Mountain ;  not  e  cloud  obscured  the  clear 
sky,  and  only  in  the  greater  distance  to  the  north,  a  thick  whitisn  fog  intercepted  the  pros- 
pect of  the  whole  chain  of  mountains.  The  highest  point  of  the  Hottentot's  Holland  Moun- 
tain, Stettenbosch,  Drakensteb,  and  Tulbagh,  which  may  be  considered  as  1000  feet  higher 
than  Table  Mountain,  wero  covered  with  snow.  The  onward  road  led  through  various  shrubs, 
among  which  I  observed  Bubon  galbanum,  Royena  glabra,  R,  hirsuta,  Celastrus  lucidus, 
Plectronia  ventosa,  Cassinia  Maurocenia,  Rhus  nngustifolium,  R  tomentusum  and  lanceum, 
Polygala  myrtifolia,  an  Aster,  Martynia  acris,  Gnidia  oppositifolia ;  while  among  these,  in 
the  sandy  spots,  Romulea  fragrans,  Lichtensteiniu  levigata,  and  Bulbine  recurva,  began  to 
shoot  up  and  blossom.  Numerous  cows,  one  of  which  had  a  calf  that  sufiered  us  to  drive  it 
uway  far  more  patiently  than  a  German  animal  would  have  done,  hurried  from  ua,  and  they 
made  their  escape  into  flowering  plants  of  Diosma  oppositifolia,  Hydrocotyle  tomentosa,  an 
Aster  with  blue  flowers,  Adenandra  uniflora,  Asclepias  arborescens.  Euphorbia  tuberosa,  and 
E.  latifolia.  In  the  third  region,  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  a  beautiful  waterfiill  invited 
us  to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves.  A  thermometer  which  we  had  brought  indicated  55°  in  the 
shade  and  70°  in  the  sun,  at  10  a.  r  Round  the  waterfall  I  saw  Kiggelaria  africana  with 
fruit,  Cunonia  capensis  out  of  flower,  Hypocalyptus  cajaescens,  Todea  africana,  Eriocephalus 
racemosus,  Myrica  serrata,  M.  quercifolio,  Berckheva  ciliata,  and  Protea  lepidocorpon.  Pro- 
ceeding onwards,  and  still  ascending,  we  approuchea  the  right  clefl,  which  leads  to  the  sum- 
mit, between  steep  rocky  walls.  But,  to  our  great  mortification,  we  found  the  entire  flora 
of  the  place  destroyed  by  a  fire  that  bad  been  kindled  about  two  months  ago.  Nothing  but 
burnt  stumps  remamed  of  the  lovely  shrubs  that  had  excited  my  admiration  on  a  previous 
excursion,  and  long  must  it  be  ere  their  former  beauty  can  return.  Such  fires  are  kindled 
and  kept  up  during  calm  weather  by  the  proprietors  of  Silver  tree  plantations,  to  prevent 
such  a  circumstance  accidentally  occurring  durmg  the  prevalence  of  the  before-mentioned 
strong  south-east  winds,  which  not  only  might  destroy  all  the  trees,  but  prove  highly  danger- 
ous to  the  town.  Only  an  Oxalis  variegata  appeared  between  the  consumed  stumps,  and 
nehind  a  piece  of  rock  we  observed  a  shrub  of  IBrunia,  with  all  its  leaves  and  most  of  its 
blossoms  burnt  off!  Pieces  of  broken  glass  and  old  shoes,  which  lay  scattered  everywhere 
on  the  ground,  showed  the  difficulty  of  ascending  the  Table  Mountain.  The  fire  had  nr  t, 
however,  reached  the  great  defile,  where  some  African  plants  appeared;  but  nature,  in 
general,  seemed  as  dead,  and  only  Arnica  piloeelloides,  an  Arctotis,  and  some  leaves  appear- 
ed, where  I  had  before  found  Agapanthus  minor,  Amaryllis  sarniensis,  and  Atrageno  angus- 
tifolia.  To  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  the  scorched  ground  and  consumed  vsgetation  looked  like 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Gnaphalium  capitatum  and  Arnica  lanata  now  appeared  in  separate 
spots,  and  broken  branches  covered  with  Parmelia  and  Usnea  lay  scattered  at  our  feet, 
wafled  by  the  wind  from  the  ravines  of  the  rock.  We  were  now  about  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  here  the  fire  had  stopped.  At  this  elevation  we  found  Aster  cymbalari- 
folius,  a  Buchnera,  and  Solanum  nigrum  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  view  around 
us  was  truly  majestic ;  added  to  which,  the  drops  of  rain,  driven  by  the  wind  from  the  lofly 
rocks  and  steep  clifi,  reflected  back  the  clear  sunbeams,  and  presented  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  A  sudden  whirlwind  lifled  up  a  broken  bush  of  Erica  that  lay  far  beneath  us,  and 
carried  it  in  a  moment  high  over  the  Table  Mountains.  We  had  accomplished  two-thirda 
of  the  ascent  at  11  a.  h.,  and  arrived  at  a  small  cavern  in  the  reck,  where  there  is  always 
some  water,  that  proves  in  the  warm  season  a  great  refreshment  to  the  weary  traveller. 
There  Erica  purpurea,  and  some  Restiones,  were  still  in  bloom.  The  defile  now  became 
narrower,  and  the  pieces  of  rock  over  which  we  must  clamber  increased  in  size :  the  cold 
was  also  more  sensibly  felt  at  our  fingers'  ends,  the  thermometer  standing  at  43°.  Several 
mosses  grew  on  the  moist  sides  of  the  rock.  We  sought  the  sunshine  now  aa  gladly  as  in 
this  situation  we  generally  court  the  shade ;  but  its  beams  gave  no  more  warmth  than  the 
March  sun  does  in  Germany.  An  Anthyllis,  many  species  of  Restio,  and  the  Osteospennum 
ilicifolium,  an  inhabitant  of  the  plain  of  Table  Mountain,  here  greeted  our  eyes ;  and  the 
latter  first  manifested  its  presence  by  the  strong  smell  of  its  leaves.  Many  specimens  of  the 
Klipp  dachren  (Hyrax  capensis)  peeped  out  from  among  the  pieces  of  rock,  but  escaped 
immediately  on  seeing  us ;  still  their  curiosity  is  so  great  that  they  soon  reappear,  and  a  per- 
son, by  standing  quietly  a  little  while,  may  easily  shoot  them.  Their  flesh  is  good  eath^g, 
and  has  the  flavour  of  hare.  Not  a  bird  could  be  either  seen  or  heard :  but  the  frogs  and 
grasahoppers  made  plenty  of  noise.  On  the  sides  of  the  rocky  projections  are  Chinese  cha- 
racters, and  mn-  •  names,  which  are  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who 
bad  accomolished  this  ascent  before  us,  gave  assurance  that  we  had  attamed  tlie  higheil 
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point,  and  at  llf  a.  h.  we  had  accordingly  issued  fVom  the  deflle  and  gained  the  plain.  The 
party  whose  flag  we  had  seen  from  below  was  preparing  to  descend.  The  horizon  to  the 
south-east  was  covered  with  thick  clouds,  which  intercepted  the  other  /ise  beautiful  prospect 
over  the  semi-insular  Cape,  and  warned  us  to  prepare  for  our  return.  No  delay  was  possible, 
as  the  mountain  would  shortly  be  covered  witn  clouds.  Indeed,  every  object  presented  a 
most  wintry  appearance.  Erica  physodes  and  some  plants  of  Aster  linearis  exhibited  a  few 
blossoms ;  while  others,  as  Drosera  cuneifolia  and  Villarsia  ovata,  were  beginning  to  throw 
out  young  shoots.  The  wind  now  commenced  blowing  violently  from  the  north-west,  and 
black  clouds  covered  the  Kastcclsberg  before  us,  so  that  we  hastened  to  regain  the  defile,  lest, 
Deing  enwrapped  in  clouds,  wo  should  lose  our  v/ay  and  be  precipitated  froni  the  steep  sides 
of  the  rock ;  as  it  is  common  for  the  dense  mist  to  hide  every  object  beyond  two  feet  before 
us.  Besides  the  defile  by  which  we  ascended,  there  is  another,  that  goes  down  on  the  western 
side  over  Van  Kamp's  Bay ;  but  the  steepness  of  the  rocks  about  the  middle  do  not  allow 
it  to  be  used.  About  eightv  feet  from  the  summit,  in  this  latter  defile,  is  the  ot.ly  spring 
that  is  on  the  top  of  the  Table  Mountain,  and  which  never  fails  in  the  driest  weather.  Here 
we  found  Erica  physodes  abundantly  in  full  flower ;  also  E.  purpurea,  Staavia  glutinoea, 
Protea  cynaroides,  and  P.  speciosa,  both  in  seed,  Othonna  abrotanifolia,  Agathosma  imbricata, 
Gnaphalium  cephalophorum.  Erica  Lebana  in  seed,  Phylica  ericoides,  Gnidia  scabra,  and  a 
red  lichen  on  the  pieces  of  rock.  There  were  very  few  plants  in  blossom  in  this  generally 
rich  defile.  The  thermometer  indicated  43°  in  the  shade  and  55°  in  the  8un  at  1  p.  m.  ; 
at  which  hour  it  was  66°  in  the  shade  at  Cape  Town.  Being  very  hungry,  we  sat  down 
in  the  shade  to  take  our  dinners,  encamping  bjside  the  stream,  where  our  tablecloth  was 
spread  of  the  young  verdure  of  Restiones,  Pensea  mucronata.  Lobelia  pinifolia,  Hermas  capi- 
tata,  H.  depauperata,  Clutia  tabularis,  Osteospermum  ilicifolium,  Senecio  purpurea,  and 
Aster  filiformis.  Van  Kamp's  Bay,  below  us,  was  covered  with  white  clou' r  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  extending,  like  a  mass  of  snow,  over  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  wind 
blew  strong  through  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  rock^,  and  lifted  the  clouds  stUl  higher  and 
nearer  towards  us,  though  a  clear  blue  sky  still  appeared  immediately  over-head.  After  our 
meal  we  again  sought  for  mosses  on  the  rocks,  and  found,  besides  an  Erica,  a  Campanula, 
and  Cliffortia,  but  not  in  blossom.  Cunonia  capensis,  likewise  past  flower,  grew  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rock,  and  Schiz^a  pectinata  with  dried  fructification.  Above  us,  on  the 
high  rock  that  surrounded  us,  we  noticed  a  beantifUl  shrub,  that  seemed  to  be  covered  with 
red  flowers :  my  friend  determined  to  obtain  it,  though  I  assured  him,  firom  telescopic  obser- 
vation, that  the  apparent  red  blossoms  were  only  the  red  fruit  of  Leucadendron  pyramidale. 
and  such  it  proved  to  be,  thougli  he  also  brought  down  fine  flowering  specimens  of  Pensa 
squamosa  and  several  Ericae.  At  about  half-past  2  p.  M.  we  retumea  to  the  northern  defile, 
and  there  beg^n  our  descent,  going  bfick  by  the  way  we  came.  My  friend  had  the  misfortune 
to  sprain  his  foot  while  returning,  which  rendered  our  walk  slow  and  difficult,  but,  ha[yily, 
no  disagreeable  consequence  ensued ;  and,  in  spite  of  this  delay,  wo  regained  Cape  Town  by 
moonlight,  at  about  7  P.  v." 

'  SonsECT.  3. — Zoology.  '  ' 

Of  the  zoological  peculiarities  of  Southern  Africa,  we  have  already  spoken.  In  no  region 
of  the  globe  does  there  appear  so  great  a  number  of  quadrupeds,  and  these,  too,  of  the  largest 
dimensions.  The  limit  of  this  zoological  region  is  very  uncertain ;  inasmuch  as  of  all  this 
part  of  the  African  peninsula,  we  know  little  beyond  the  Gariep  to  the  north-west ;  while 
the  borders  of  the  Great  Fish  River  (forming  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  on  the  south- 
eastern coast),  are  the  farthest  limits,  in  this  direction,  hitherto  reached  by  scientific  travel- 
lers. Mr.  Burchell,  indeed,  has  penetrated  the  interior  deserts  to  lat.  26°  south,  and  his 
researches  lead  us  to  believe  tliat  the  animals  of  central  equinoctiol  Afirica  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  the  Great  Karroos  which  bound  the  territories  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
chief  seat,  therefore,  of  the  zoology  of  Southern  Africa  must  be  sought  for  in  that  immense 
line  of  forests  which  border  the  coast,  and  have  been  traced  from  BMJesveld  to  the  bounds 
of  the  Great  Fish  River:  these  extend,  in  all  probability,  to  an  immeasurable  distance  farther, 
and  form  a  belt  of  eternal  verdure,  between  the  arid  deserts  of  the  interior  and  the  more 
fertile  borders  of  the  coast. 

The  surprising  number  and  variety  of  quadrupeds  which  naturalists  have  detected  in  this 
region  will  be  better  understood  by  the  following  list ;  equally  interestuig  both  to  Uie  scien- 
tific zoologist  and  to  the  future  traveller : — 


Ctrcocebiu  pypiTttinnii,   RaJ-vented  Mon- 
key. 
C]nnocephaliii  pornrlut.    Pir^faced  Dabooo, 
Pteroyus  l^eachii  Sm.    LeachS  Bat. 
Rhiivlorhus Genffrojii Sm,    Geoffrovl B-t. 
Wy-te'l"  operHi*  Sm.    C.ijx  Nvcltria. 
Kyclerii  altiiiU  Sm.    AHIrI  Bit. 
V'sspcrtSJiG  cipMaii  Sm.    Cap*  Bat 
8f>reB  »peniia.    C-ipe  Shrew. 
tlacicKlides  Smllhli  Nob.   Smith*!  Sbraw. 
CIU7ii>iAl.orii  cafwniii.    Cape  Mole. 
Gbryiochloria  HotlsQtotuf  Sm.  BoUantot  MOI0. 
Ritellua  Rate).    Ratel  Glutton, 
r«toriui  Znralli.    THeZorello. 
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Lutn  InnDf^    CUwlni  Otter. 

Cuii  annuf.    Jackil. 

CanU  meioinalet.    Cape  Jackal. 

Hyaeiia  vroatica.    HuDting  Hyena. 

Manji^uita  caflra.    Caffrarian  Ichaeuinon. 

ManguiU  urinatrix  Sm.    Aqnatk  IcbDeamoa. 

mm, 
Rjz»u  capenii  III    Surckate. 
Protelet  lalandii.    Cape  Protelea. 
Hyena  crocata.    Spotted  HyBna. 
Felia  teo.    The  BUck-tnaoed  Liott. 
Felii  Senral.    The  Senral. 
FelU  capeiaii.    Cape  Cat 
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FelisnMnna.   Blick-foottl  Ctt 
Olarji  I%"anli.    Peron'iSnl. 
Fhocani  Horneil  Sm.    Cane  8«1. 
Mjroiui  iTdlanariui.    Aflrrean  Domwnw, 
M70XU1  murinui.    Murine  Dormouie. 
Mjroiut  afHcanof^  AfHcan  DormouM. 
mus  uooofwii.    Donovaji'),  Mouae. 
BathyeTgui  maritimue.    Cout  Bathyergu. 
Bathyeiil^  capeoaia.    Cape  Batbjrenua. 
BaUi;er|iu  Litdwigii  5m.    Lndwigf  Balhyer 

raetea  capecaii.    Cape  Pedetea. 
Utndromua  dotiaUi  Sm.  Donal'tmnea  Tni 
lorer. 
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tthMM  ilMiiifHMMk   OiMllqvlmL 

Bciiinn  onjlalui  S$n.    WMte  ipot  Squlrrtl. 

t^uui  runiiuriM  Stn.    Rin'ota  mdaI  lUn, 
Upw  MitHlit.    R'toklUn. 
Uryct«ni|iui  Mi)rtwi»,    li|«  Aitaatar. 
Kmnannn  •M»i)u».    Afrini  Rhta  ««rm.  - 
Hhlnooma  tiutnui.    BitrchtU^  RhlDoewot. 
Hjrru  mpci  im.    t>|i«  Hynl. 
EqwM  qiMfort.    Couftict  Zebra. 
BijUM  lebrt.    CoDinwm  7^n. 
C^ttia  Montuna.    Mouataln  Xr  ««. 


JnMomi. 

Algoetrw  lmico|iluM.    ItltM  Antalopti. 


Ai|pir«rui  barNtft.    1lMril«d  AiMlop*. 
<>nri  Ctffn.    r«tfrtrU«t>ni. 
Ouiilla  pynrii.    Whll«-hr«a  Otnl. 
OwwIU  Mwnnrt. 
Anillo|w  ntelaiDpu 

RMunrt  il«nlniffti*.    fUlthock  AnMop*. 
H«(luitC4  ImUUim.   CrMiiir»litur«lAj)(elop«. 
Redintn  vllloi  .     Rin  RliloN<rk. 
lUduiK*  KoiNkrU.    OrabI  Anlalop*. 


pw;    'Hi*  l*illfth. 


Tngulut  onotnwut.    K)ii»pritic«r. 
Trafulw  nipnirli.    r  '       * 
Tni|ulw  nimcai 


nMMKck. 
_    .  VUrkiflttttlDlioeli. 

Tri|vliH  grUm.    Onrtbock. 
Tnfulm  paliiJa.    lUiw^bock. 


Caphilaplmi  ptotmH.    BriMd.^rMl  Anttlopt. 

i'«phAl<iphw  Rurchtllll.    niiiT*wll^  AaltkJMb 
C«ph«li>|ibiM  c»rulM.    KUlAHJilutirwl  4kW 

(>|ihiiiophiw  purpuiilU.    KtMneboilU 
1  rR(iU|ihu«  lylvAllca.     Rutrbbock* 
Danuilla  (  umi.    1  b«  r«uM. 
DmruIU  luiuta.    LuMinl  ttaiMbv 
DuMlta  OriM.    Imimolb. 
IkanwIU  L'um.    (adm. 


ItamalU  iiraiNicfnit.    Koodoo. 
Catoblvpu  llnu.    Uano. 
Catohlrpu  taurim.    Knkoo«i. 
CatnblMMi  pirjpM.    BrtnlM  0»oa 
■n  catfvr.    i  iiw  BuOklo. 


From  thii  lilt  we  can  only  lelcct  a  few  for  particular  notice.  The  Antelopes  are  the 
n\oat  conspicuous  trioe,  and  nuiKe  over  ttie  vast  i(arroo«i,  or 
deserts,  witli  astonishing  swiilnoss.  Some,  however,  inhabit  only 
tho  furcHts,  while  others  prefer  the  mountains. 

Tho  Spring-bok  or  Mountiiin  Antelope  {fig.  850.),  called  by 
Lichtonatein  llio  Antilope  pygarga  (Trav.  Af„  317.  340.),  fre- 
quently go  in  troops  of  not  less  tl>an  3000.  They  run  for  some 
time  extremely  quick ;  and  then,  if  a  bush  or  piece  of  rock 
crosses  tlioir  path,  titey  spring  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
clearing  at  one  leap  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  ground.  They  then 
stand  still  a  few  minutes,  till  the  rest  are  passed ;  after  which 
till  y  ill  set  off*  agair,  running  with  astonishmg  fleetness.  Tho 
beautiful  form  of  this  animal,  its  elegant  markin^^a,  and  the 
incredible  lightness  and  grace  of  its  motions,  render  it  extremely 
interesting. 

Bprinc  Bok.  The  Afrir  i:t  Elephant  (Jiff.  851.)  ia,  at  first  sight,  distinguish- 

ed from  tho  Asiatic  species  by  iu  much  larger  ears,  which  descend  towards  tho  legs :  they 
arc,  indeed,  so  large,  that  at  tho  Capo  tiicy  are  said  to  bo  made  into  sledges  to  draw  agri- 
cultural implements  to  and  from  tho  fields,  and  even  to  convey  the  sick.  It  is  found  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Senegal ;  but  whether  it  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  is  uncer- 
tain. The  annexe<I  figure  was  taken  by  Mr.  Landseer,  from  a  young  and  very  docile  speci- 
men, living,  in  1830,  in  tho  Garden  of  Plants.  This  species,  although  not  yet  tamed  in  its 
native  country,  has  all  the  docility  and  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant 


852 


African  Elephaol. 


HuotiDf  Ilyona. 


The  Hunting  Hyena  (Hyana  venatica  Burch.)  (Jiff.  852.)  is  a  beautiflil  animal,  first  difr 
covered  by  Mr.  Burchell,  and,  from  uniting  the  characters  of  the  Hyenas  and  the  Dogs,  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  a  subgeneric  name.  It  is  remarkable  for  hunting  in  regular  packs : 
though  in  general  a  nocturnal  animal,  it  frequently  pursues  its  prey  by  dny ;  and  as  it  is 
well  formed  by  nature  for  speed,  none  but  the  fleetest  animals  can  escape.  Sheep  and  oxen, 
therefore,  arc  particularly  exposed  to  its  attacks ;  the  latter  are  approached  by  stealth  dur- 
ing  their  sleep,  and  frequently  suflTer  by  the  loss  of  their  tails. 

To  notice,  however  briefly,  the  remaining  quadrupeds,  would  fiir  exceed  our  limits.  The 
diversity  in  the  size  and  habits  of  the  Antelopes  exhibits  every  intermediate  link  from  the 
smallest  and  the  most  delicate  to  the  largest  and  strongest  Bunalo ;  while  the  Lion,  the  true 
Jackal,  and  several  species  of  Hyena,  are  well-known  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa. 

The  ornithological  subjects  are  numerous;  but,  on  the  whole,  less  beautiful  than  might 
be  imagined.  Flocks  of  Vultures  of  sceral  species  are  everywhere  seen  in  the  deserts, 
where  the  remains  of  so  many  quadrupeds,  killed  either  by  beasts  of  prey  or  by  the  courre 
of  nature,  require  to  be  removed.  The  Eagles  and  Falcons  are  also  numerous,  and  keep 
under  subjection  the  smaller  quadrupeds  and  birds;  while  the  Snakc^eatcr  (&yjK)^erunui 
$erpentarius  111.)  (fig.  853.),  peculiar  to  Southern  Africa,  roams  over  the  sandy  plains,  carry- 
ing on  a  perpetual  warfare  with  all  sorts  of  reptiles.  The  Bam  Owl  and  Great-horned  Owl 
of  the  Cape  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  Europe.    Among  the  lessor 
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birds  of  prey  are  several  true  Shrikes :  the  Drongoes,  called  by  the  Dutch  devil-birds,  fhnn 
their  uniform  black  colour,  aosombio  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  hunt  after  insects,  not 
unlike  swnllows :  the  PufT-backod  Shrikes  (Malaconoti  Swains.),  on  the  contrary,  search 
fi)r  eggii  and  young  birds  in  thick  bushes;  while  the  Caterpillar-catchers  {CebUpyrina 
Swains.)  only  fVcquent  the  loftiest  trees,  for  the  sake  of  the  soft  insects  fhnn  which  they 
derive  their  name. 
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BDikO'  Fitei. 

In  the  perching  order  of  birds,  wc  find  many  of  bcautifUl  plumage,  and  others  of  wonder- 
ful instinct.  Tho  Crested  Kingfisher  (Alcedo  crittata)  {Jig,  854.)  is  much  smaller  than  the 
European  species,  but  far  surpasses  it  in  the  splendour  of  its  colours :  the  head  is  adorned 
with  a  full  crest  of  narrow  and  arched  feathers,  alternately  barred  with  black  and  brilliant 
blue :  the  under  plumage  is  of  a  rich  cinnamon,  with  the  throat  nearly  white ;  the  bill  and 
legs  bright  crimson.  Tho  Cape  Honeysuckir  (Melliphaea  cafer  Sw.)  (Jig.  855.)  and  the 
Capo  Coly  {Coliua  capentia  L.)  (fig.  856.)  are  both  small  birds,  of  dull-coloured  plumage, 
;i,:  but  rendered    conspicuous    for    the 

great  length  of  their  tails :  the  first 
subsists  cniefly  upon  the  nectar  of 
flowers :  it  is  remarkable  as  tho  only 
genuine  Honeysucker(Me!{(/)Aa^tn<e 
Sw.)  found  in  Africa ;  and  it  seema 
abundant  at  that  extremity  of  Africa 
which  is  nearest  to  Australia,  the 
chief  metropolis  of  its  tribe.  The 
Cape  Coly  is  less  than  a  sparrow ;  of 
a  delicate  drab  colour,  and  has  all 
the  four  toes  placed  forward,  nearly 
similar  to  the  Swifts :  the  shortness 
of  the  wings  very  much  impedes  its 
flight.  M.  Le  Vaillont  says  these  are 
called,  at  the  Cape,  Mouse  Birds,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  delicate  and 
soft  plumage,  but  from  their  creeping 
about  the  roots  of  trees  like  that 
quadruped.  This  and  several  other 
species  found  in  Southern  Afirica  ap- 
pear to  live  entirely  upon  fhiits: 
their  nests  are  placed  in  clusters,  and  <^»p"  ^^f- 

they  sleep  in  a  most  curious  manner ;  each  close  to  the  other  in  the  same  bush,  and  suspend- 
ed to  the  branches  by  one  foot,  with  the  head  lowermost ;  a  position  which  has  not  yet  been 
detected  in  any  other  genus  of  birds.  The  Colics  are  generally  very  full  of  flesh,  and  are 
delicious  eating. 

The  two  most  extraordinary  birds  in  their  respective  instincts,  are  the  Honey-Guide  and 

<he  Republican. 

The  Honey-Guide  (Indicator  Sparrmannii  Sw.)  (fig.  857.)  was  first  discovered  and  ciN 

ggy  ^g.       cumstantially  described  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Sparr- 

mann.    This  bird  is  smaller  than  a  thrush,  gray-brown 

above  and  whitish  beneath ;  and  is  principally  round  in 

the  forests  on  the  eastern  coast  towards  Caflraria.    It 

feeds  chiefly  on  liees  and  their  honey,  and,  as  if  unable 

always  to  procure  the  latter,  it  would  seem  to  call  in  the 

m'v  —   -<^j^        jT^-^         assistance  of  man,  in  the  following  manner : — The  mom- 

^^''^^^^x  ^^v.       ing  and  evening  are  the  times  of  feeding :  the  note  of 

the  bird,  we'l  known  to  the  African  hunters,  is  then 


Cape  HoneT-Soekcr. 


Honey  Guide. 


shrill :  the  latter  answer  the  note  from  time  to  time  till 
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Pa»t  in. 


the  bird  is  in  sif^ht :  it  then  flioa  turward,  by  short  flits,  tuwanli  the  ipot  where  the  hivo  in 
■itUatod,  anil  thuM  Hocuroi  a  portion  of  tlio  Mpuil  from  ita  ((ratoful  allioa.  These  binJH  arc, 
of  coumc,  hell*  in  much  euteom,  almost  amounting  to  vi^noration,  bv  the  Hottentots;  and 
the  killin((  of  triom,  by  Dr.  SSuarrmaim,  was  much  rosonted.  Lo  Vaillant  observes,  tliut,  on 
opening  the  stomach,  lie  found  nothing  but  wax  and  honey ;  the  skin  was  itself  so  thick,  b« 
■carcciy  to  Ix'  pierced  with  a  pin:  this  latter  fact  wo  have  ourselves  ascertained  iVom  the 
dead  bird.  It  is  a  peculiarly  wise  provision  of  Providence  to  fortify  this  bird  against  the 
■tings  of  those  insects  which  constitute  its  principal  food.  The  iffnoranoe  of  Bruce,  who 
knew  nothing  of  natural  hintory,  but  who  has  presumed  to  ridicule  Dr.  Sparrmann's  account 
of  this  bird,  which  happens  to  diflcr  from  another  species  found  in  Abyssinia,  deserves  notice, 
as  atfurdinff  a  warning  to  travellers  not  to  write  about  scientific  matters  which  they  do  not 
understand 

The  Republican  Weaver  {Loxia  iocia  L.),  like  several  other  birds  of  the  same  family 
lives  in  vust  Mxieties,  uniting  their  nests  under  one  common  roof,  sometimes  to  the  nunibni 
of  800  o'r  1(100  in  a  single  community.  These  little  towns,  indeed,  are  the  progressive 
increase  of  several  years,  for  the  birds  are  observed  to  add  to  the  size  of  their  common 
dwelling  every  season,  until  the  trees,  unable  to  support  any  farther  weight,  not  unfre- 

Jiuently  fall  to  the  ground ;  when  the  birds,  of  course,  are  compelled  to  Beek  a  new  site 
or  their  habitation.  Mr.  Patterson,  who  first  mode  us  acquainted  with  these  extraordinary 
ornithological  villages,  affirms  that  there  are  many  entrances,  each  of  which  formed  a  regular 
■treet,  having  rows  of  nests  on  each  side,  at  about  two  inches  distance  from  each  other.  He 
describes  tlio  bird  itself,  however,  so  loosely,  that  the  precise  species  is  very  doubtful.  The 
whole  of  this  tribe  of  birds  (Plociano)  Sw.)  spread  over  India  and  Africa  are  celebrated  for 
the  skill  with  which  their  nests  are  constructed. 
The  Scarlet  Weaver  {Euplectes  Orix  Swainn.)  (Ji/^.  808.)  is  a  superb  species ;  with  a 
plumage  of  the  brigl  t  ormison  relieved  by  a  velvety  black; 
858  V  jf^t^      and  is,  indeed,  one  ot  >        loat  beautifUl  birds  of  Southern  Africa. 

It  frequents  reedy,  marshy  places,  am'ng  which  it  constructs  a 
curious  nest  composed  of  twigs  closely  interwoven  with  cotton, 
and  divided  into  two  compartments;  there  is  but  one  entrance, 
and  the  whole  is  so  compact,  that  it  is  imnenctrablo  to  tlie 
weather.  It  has  been  said  that  the  innumerable  iiocks  of  these  birds 
aniong  the  green  rcrds  are  inconceivably  beautiful,  the  bright- 
ness of  their  colours  giving  them  the  appeanince  of  so  many 
scarlet  lilies.  Both  Dr.  Latham  and  Mr.  Barrow  have  confounded 
•everal  species  under  this  name. 

The  insects  of  the  interior,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  are  more  numerous  than  on  the  coast, 
being  chiefly  composed  of  such  carnivorous  coleopterous  families  as  live  in  sandy  tracts. 
But  the  forests  on  the  western  coast  appear,  from  Mr.  Barrow's  Travels,  to  abound  with 
beautiful  Moths.  The  Locusts  and  Grasshoppers,  on  the  Karroo  plains,  arc  in  profusion.  Mr. 
Burchell  mentions  one  that  was  so  exactly  alike  in  colour,  and  even  in  shape,  to  the 
surrounding  stones,  that  he  should  never  have  discovered  it  but  by  its  motion.  Strikingly 
oppoeed  to  this  in  brilliancy  of  colour  is  the  Gryllus  morbillosuH,  or  Red-winged  Locust, 
having  livid  tubercles  on  its  thorax  exactly  resembling  the  early  pustules  occasioned  by 
the  small-pox. 
Fish,  of  large  size,  and  mostly  of  unknown  species,  abound.    It  is  singular  that  Eels  are 

only  found  in  thoee  rivers  which  Tie  eastward  of  the 
859  Cape;    while  the   Gariep  Silurus  {Silitrus  garie- 

pinu8  Burch.)  (Jig.  859.)  is  equally  restricted  to 

those  of  the  west :  the  latter  is  called  Plalte-Rop. 

1t.rtfflffitti'Wiif*5^^j|      The  shells  are  not  attractive :  various  Limpets  and 

_  the  Haliotes  Mida,  or  Great  Earshcll,  are  common ; 

«»rlep  siiurui.  jj^j  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^  j^^j  j„j   ^.^gj^  ^^^ters  havc  not 

been  attended  ta    Amoig  the  former,  however,  is  that  large  and  beautiful  snail,  Acha< 
tina  zebra. 

The  Ox  is  the  chief  domestic  animal,  being  used  throughout  Southern  Africa  for  all  pur- 
poses of  draught,  and  even  for  the  saddle.  Tne  Zebras,  common  in  the  interior,  have  never 
been  tamed.  Horses  are  scarce;  the  breeds  in  the  colony  have  been  parly  introduced 
from  Europe,  South  America,  and  even  from  Persia:  the  latter  breed  ia  still  preserved  in 
much  of  its  purity  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  colony :  they  are  very  tall,  without  being 
strikingly  handsome,  strong,  and  endure  much  fatigue :  the  hoofs  grow  so  hard  as  not  to 
require  shoes.  (Lich,  Tp.).  The  increase  of  horses  in  Graaf  Reynet,  from  1804  to  1811, 
was  only  9804,  while  that  of  the  draught  and  breeding  oxen  was  78,334,  or  had  very  nearly 
doubled  in  seven  years.  The  Bachapin  and  Bichuana  nations  of  the  interior,  Mr.  Burchell 
cbservcs,  have  no  horscs,  nor  are  any  to  be  ibund  among  the  Bushmen  tribes  or  some  of  tne 
Hottentots.  At  Lactakoo  there  are  plenty  of  dogs,  but  cats  are  unknown.  Tlie  Namv 
quas,  according  to  Le  Vaillant,  possess  the  most  tumdsome  and  vigorous  breeds  of  domestic 
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tnimals  of  any  in  Bouthom  Africa.  The  oxen  are  equally  as  strong  as  tho*o  of  tho  colony, 
but  are  trained  Into  three  ditibrent  claases:  beasts  of  burden  or  draught,  saddle  oxen,  and 
war  oxen.  These  saddle  oxen  are  much  superior  to  the  horse  in  supporting  fatigue,  and  only 
inferior  to  him  in  switlnesa.  The  war  oxen  seem  peculiar  to  this  nation.  They  are  chosen 
from  tho  most  savage  and  ungovernable,  and  being  driven  against  the  enemy,  they  become 
flirious  at  tlie  sight  of  the  advprne  host,  and  rush  on  tho  men  like  wild  bulls.  These  formi- 
dable creatures  are  not  only  capable  of  repelling  wild  beasts,  but  will  oven  attack  them.  Tho 
sheep  of  tlie  colony  are  of  tho  fat-tailed  breeds ;  those  of  tho  Nama(iuas  resemble  the  Euro- 
pean,  but  stand  higher  and  are  larger. 

,  Sbot.  in.— HUtorical  Qeograpky. 

The  discovery  and  aetlloment  by  Europeans  arc  the  or 'y  circumstancM  connected  with 
this  region  which  bear  any  historical  character.  Tho  Capo,  which  forms  its  most  remark- 
able feature,  was  descried  and  rounded,  in  1403,  by  Bartholomew  Diaz ;  but  that  navigator, 
appalled  by  the  stormy  aspect  produced  by  currents  from  opposite  oceans,  returned  and 
named  it  the  Capo  of  Tempests.  Emanuel,  however,  who  then  roigned  in  Portugal,  inspired 
by  a  bolder  apirit,  called  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  tquipped  Vasco  da  Oama,  who,  in 
1497,  passed  with  safety,  and  even  with  ease,  round  this  dreaded  boundary  into  ihe  aeas  of 
India.  Tho  Portuguese,  however,  engrossed  by  vast  achemea  of  Eastern  discovery  and  con- 
quest, scarcely  deigned  to  cast  an  eye  over  this  rude  border  of  Africa.  They  weia  content 
if  their  vessels,  in  passing,  cuuld  bo  supplied  witli  water  and  provisions. 

The  Dutch,  a  prudent  and  economical  people,  when  they  obtained  the  dominion  in  the 
Indian  Seas,  soon  discovered  tho  advantages  to  bo  derived  from  a  settlem^  nt  on  a  coast  to 
which  its  situation  attached  so  much  commercial  importance.  In  1050  they  founded  Cap« 
Town,  and  from  the  rude  and  sluggish  character  of  the  people  thinly  ittered  o^  ■  this 
immenso  tract,  easily  extended  their  settlement  to  its  present  limits  of  the  Nit  tweldt 
Mountains  in  the  north,  and  the  Great  Fish  River  in  the  east.  In  consequence,  hov  k'er,of 
the  political  union  of  Holland  with  France  and  consequent  war  with  Great  Britain,  t  t>t  Town 
was  in  September,  1795,  attacked  and  reduced  by  a  British  naval  force.  It  wou  restored 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  on  the  renewal  of  host  i'  ties,  was  rccoptur^  lanuary,  1800, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  Dutch  posaesaiona  retained  by  Britain  in  the  tre  ty  c(  ncluded  at  th<> 
congress  of  Vienna. 

Skot.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 
Little,  in  a  general  view,  can  be  said  under  this  head.  The  country  conaista  partly 
of  the  Cape  territory,  which  ia  governed  on  the  usual  system  of  British  colonies,  partly  *>f 
a  region  divided  among  a  multitude  of  small  separate  tribes.  The  usual  government  ia 
that  of  a  rude  monarchy  irregularly  controlled  by  the  independent  spirit  of  simple  ond 
pastoral  races.  The  detaila  reapecting  both  the  government  and  productive  industry  of  a 
territory  split  into  ao  many  minute  portions,  con  only  be  given  witli  advantage  under  the 
local  divisions.        ■;  .■        -     /;r>  ■  »i      ■       ..  .  , 

Sect.  V. — Civil  and  Social  State. 
The  population  of  a  region  of  which  the  very  boundaries  are  yet  so  undetermined  onnot 
even  be  made  a  subject  of  conjecture.     We  shall,  however,  be  afterwards  able  to  statf  that 
of  some  particular  places  and  districta. 

The  classes  of  inhabitants  in  this  part  of  Africa  ex!  '  ;*  n  considerable  variety.  They 
consist  of— 1,  The  British,  comprising  the  officers  of  ;  .<  -ment,  the  troops,  and  a  few 
thousand  agricultural  emigrants,  whose  numbers  are  not,  tio waver,  increasmg.  2.  The  Dutch, 
,  who  farm  most  of  the  landa  in  the  territory,  and  constitute  the  most  numerous  part  of  the 
[population  of  Capo  Town.  3.  The  Hottentots,  the  native  race,  reduced  to  degrading  bondage 
under  the  Dutch.  4.  The  Bosjesmans,  a  miserable  '.nd  savage  tribe  of  Hottentots,  inhabit* 
ing  the  mountainous  districts,  carrying  on  a  constant  predatory  war  against  the  settlers.  5. 
The  Caffres,  a  fierce  pastoral  race,  inhabiting  tho  country  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
colony,  extending  along  the  Indian  Ocean.  6.  The  Boshuanas,  a  pastora.  and  partly  agri- 
cultural race,  of  a  differenl  character,  possessing  the  country  that  stretches  northward  from 
the  boundary  chain  of  mountains.  These  different  classes  will  be  best  treated  of  under  tho 
local  divisions  to  which  they  belong. 

Sect.  VI. — Local  Oeography.  ..        ., 

The  three  great  divisions  of  Southern  Africa  are  1.  The  Cape  colony.  2.  The  country  of 
the  Caffircs.  3.  The  country  of  the  Boehuanas. 
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1. — The  Cape  Colony 


This  colony,  of  which  the  general  boundaries  and  aspect  have  already  been  described,  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Barrow  to  extend  588  miles  in  length, and  315  in  its  greatest  breadth;  but 
Jie  average  breadth  doea  not  exceed  200,  and  the  surface  consists  of  about  120,000  square 
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miles.  A  great  portion  consists  of  mountains  of  naked  sandstone,  or  of  the  great  Karroo 
plains,  whose  hard  dry  soil  is  scarcely  ever  moistened  by  a  drop  of  rain,  so  that  seven-tenths 
of  iho  territory  never  exhibit  the  least  appearance  of  verdure.  Along  the  coast,  however, 
and  also  far  in  the  interior,  along  the  foot  of  the  Sneuwberg  Mountains,  there  are  extensivo 
plains  covered  with  rich  pastures.  The  banks  of  tlie  rivers  are  in  many  places  fertile, 
though  liable  to  inundation.  Tiie  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  are  employed  in  thn 
production  of  a  wine,  which,  by  the  encouragement  of  low  duties,  has  been  imported  into 
England ;  but  it  is  very  little  esteemed,  with  the  exception  of  that  delicate  species  mado 
from  grapes  reared  near  the  village  of  Constantia,  the  quantity  of  which,  it  is  said,  might, 
with  good  management,  be  greatly  augmented.  The  grain  is  raised  almost  exclusively 
within  tliree  days'  journey  of  Cape  Town,  and  serves  merely  for  the  supply  of  that  place ; 
all  the  rest  of  the  territory  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  The  population  of  the  colony  is  about 
150,000.  of  whom  33,600  are  registered  apprentices. 

The  Dutch  farmers,  or  boors,  of  whom  grazing  forms  thus  almost  the  sole  occupation, 
hold  very  extensive  premises,  reaching  often  for  several  miles  in  every  direction.  Yet 
spacious  limits  of  domains  do  not  prevent  frequent  boundary-feuds,  which  are,  indeed, 
fomented  by  the  plan  of  measuring  them,  not  by  the  rod  and  line,  but  by  the  pace  of  an 
officer  employed  for  tliat  purpose,  who  is  alleged  sometimes  to  measure  his  strides  according 
to  the  favour  with  wliich  he  regards  the  parties.  The  boor,  having  covered  this  extensive 
possession  with  flocks  and  herds,  resigns  himself  to  supine  indolence,  devolving  the  sole 
labour  on  iiis  slaves,  who  arc  usually  Hottentots.  He  draws  from  his  farm  neither  wine, 
fruits,  nor  vegetables;  nor  does  he  make  his  herds  yield  milk  or  butter.  The  pipe  never 
quits  his  mouth  except  to  take  his  sopie,  or  glass  of  brandy,  and  to  eat  three  meals  of 
mutton,  soaked  in  tiic  fat  of  the  large-tailed  sheep.  The  mistress  of  th6  mansion,  in  like 
manner,  remains  almost  immoveable  on  her  chair,  with  hot  cofiee  on  a  table  always  before 
her.  The  daughters  sit  round  with  their  hands  folded,  rather  like  articles  of  furniture  than 
youthful  and  living  beings.  A  teacher  is  usually  employed ;  but,  in  addition  to  his  proper 
functions,  he  is  obliged  to  employ  himself  in  the  most  menial  offices.  Yet  they  are  hospi> 
table  in  the  extreme.  A  stranger  has  only  to  open  the  door,  shake  hands  with  the  master, 
kiss  the  mistress,  seat  himseli',  and  he  is  then  completely  at  home.  Those  who  occupy 
farms  on  the  borders  of  the  Sneuwberg,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
wild  Bosjesmans,  acquire,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  defending  their  property,  more 
energetic  and  active  habits. 

The  Hottentots,  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country,  have  now  been  completely 
enslaved,  not  being  indeed  liable  to  sale,  but  fi.\:ed  to  the  soil  as  bondmen.  They  have  been 
branded  as  presenting  man  in  his  rudest  state,  and  his  closest  alliance  with  the  brute ;  and 
certainly  they  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  their  external  appearance  hideous  and  dis- 
gusting. Their  persons  are  studiously  invested  with  a  thick  coating  of  grease,  whicli, 
mingling  with  the  smoke,  in  which  they  are  almost  perpetually  involved,  forms  a  black 
tiiick  cake,  through  which  the  yellowish-brown  colour  of  the  skin  is  scarcely  ever  discernible. 
For  this  ornamental  purpose,  butter  is  employed  by  the  rich,  while  the  poorer  classes  besmear 
themselves  with  fat  f:om  the  bowels  of  slaughtered  animals.  Yet  this  coating  is  said  to  be 
really  useful  in  defending  them  from  the  solar  rays,  and  preventing  cutaneous  disorders. 
Hard  and  coarse  hair  in  irregular  tufts,  and  prominences  of  fat  jutting  out  in  places  where 
they  are  least  ornamental,  complete  the  picture  of  deformity.  All  their  habits  of  life  are 
filthy  and  slovenly.  Wiien  a  sheep  or  an  ox  is  killed,  they  indulge  in  beastly  gluttony ; 
rippmg  open  the  belly  of  the  animal  while  yet  half  ali.'c,  and  tearing  out  the  entrails,  which 
they  throw  on  the  coals  and  greedily  devour.  Their  villages  or  kraals,  compose  a  labyrinth 
of  little  conical  hovels,  reared  of  twigs  and  earth,  and  so  low  that  the  inmates  cannot  stand 
upright.  Yet  their  aspect  of  sluggish  stupidity  seems,  in  a  great  measure,  induced  by  the 
degrading  bondage  in  which  they  are  held.  They  pursue  wild  animals  with  swiftness  and 
dexterity,  directing  with  a  sure  aim  their  darts  and  arrows.  They  carry  on  various  little 
manufactures,  tanning  and  dressing  skins,  forming  mats  of  flags  and  bulrushes,  bowstrings 
from  the  sinews  of  animals,  and  even  moulding  iron  into  knives.  In  their  free  state  they 
had  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  were  led  to  battle  by  their  konquers,  or  captains, 
to  the  sound  of  the  pipe  or  flageolet ;  they  had  also  the  same  passion  for  the  dance  and  song 
which  is  general  throughout  Africa.  The  charge  of  their  having  been  strangers  to  every 
religious  idea  seems  now  completely  disproved. 

The  Bosjesmans  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  original  race  with  the  Hottentots ;  but, 
from  the  rude  haunts  wliich  they  occupy,  have  preserved  a  precarious  independence.  They 
inhabit  the  most  inaccessible  valleys  of  the  Sneuwberg  and  Nicuweldt,  and  the  desolate 
tiacts  extending  thence  to  the  Orange  River.  Of  all  human  beings,  their  condition  is  per* 
haps  the  most  forlorn.  Their  food  is  obtained  only  by  scrambling  over  the  rocks  in  pursuit 
of  wild  animals,  swallowing  the  larvee  of  ants  and  locusts,  or  carrying  off  cattle  in  wild 
foray  from  the  plantations  in  the  plains  beneath.  Yet  they  display  energy,  activity,  and 
even  gaiety.    They  shoot  their  little  poisoned  arrows  with  surprising  accuracy ;  and,  when 
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pursued,  bound  from  rock  to  rock  with  an  agility  which  defies  European  pursuit.  They  can 
endure  long  fasts,  during  which,  however,  their  frames  become  extremely  lank  and  meagre; 
but  when  they  succeed  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  animal  food,  they  devour  it  voraciously  in 
amazing  quantities.  Considerable  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  pictures  of  animals  drawn  by 
them  upon  the  rocks.  On  moonlight  nights,  they  dance  without  intermission  from  sun-set 
till  dawn ;  and  sometimes,  when  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  fine  weather,  continue  this 
exercise  for  several  days  and  nights.  They  are  in  a  state  of  continual  warfare  with  the 
settlers  in  the  plains  beneath ;  not  only  carrying  off  their  cattle,  but  putting  to  death,  in  o 
cruel  manner,  all  who  fall  into  their  power. 

A  British  agricultural  colony  was  some  years  ago  attempted  in  the  district  of  Albany,  the 
most  easterly  part  of  the  territory,  lying  between  the  Zoondags  and  the  Fish  Rivers.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  rendered  the  situation  promising;  and  in  1820  several  thousand  emigrants 
were  located  upon  it.  The  experience  of  three  disastrous  seasons,  however,  in  which  the 
crops  were  ruined  by  alternate  drought  and  inundation,  appeared  to  prove  the  district  unfit 
for  tillage,  and  suited  only  to  pasturage,  for  which  the  allowance  of  a  hundred  acres  made 
to  each  emigrant  was  too  small.  The  distress  became  extreme,  and  numbers  quitted  the 
settlement;  but  recently  the  district  has  been  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  carries  on  a 
lucrative  commerce  with  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  Southern  Africa,  and  the  most  important  European  settlement 
on  the  continent,  is  situated  near  the  isthmus  of  a  peninsula,  formed  by  False  Bay  on  the 
cast,  and  Table  Bay  on  the  west,  on  which  last  the  city  itself  is  built.  Immediately  behind 
rises  precipitously  the  Table  Mountain,  3582  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
steep  clifl's  of  naked  schist  and  granite.  The  Devil's  Hill,  3315,  and  the  Lion's  Head,  2160 
feet  high,  rise  on  each  side.  This  triple  summit'forms  a  most  conspicuous  object  from  the  sea, 
over  which  also  these  spots  command  a  very  striking  prospect  Table  Bay  affords  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  excellent  water,  and  is  capable  of  containing  any  number  of  vessels ;  but 
from  May  to  September  they  are  in  danger  from  heavy  westerly  gales,  and  it  is  advisable 

to  take  0  station  at  the  head  of  False 
860     ^a^     -  — rl  Bay.   Cape  Town  (^^r.  860.),  being 

the  only  pood  place  of  refreshment 
for  vessels  between  Europe  and 
America,  on  one  side,  the  East  In- 
dies, China,  and  Australia,  on  the 
other,  must  always  be  a  greet  com- 
mercial thoroughfare.  The  territory 
itself  affords  for  exportation  wine, 
hides,  and  skins,  with  aloes,  argol, 
wool,  and  a  few  other  articles.  The 
value  of  the  imports  in  1833  was  258,456Z. ;  of  exports  256,808^.  The  Dutch  society  at 
the  Cape  is  extremely  mercantile,  and  koopman,  or  merchant,  is  held  as  a  title  of  honour ; 
out  the  prevalence  of  slavery  has  diffused  habits  of  indolence,  even  among  the  lower  ranks, 
who  consider  it  degrading  to  engage  in  any  species  of  manual  labour.  Since  the  occupation 
b\'  Britain,  the  residence  of  civil  and  military  officers  and  the  great  resort  of  emigrants  and 
settlers  have  given  it  much  the  character  of  an  English  town.  The  population  of  Cape  Town 
is  upwards  of  20,000. 

The  other  places  in  the  colony  are,  in  general,  only  drosdys,  or  villages,  which,  in  a  coun- 
try entirely  agricultural,  derive  their  sole  importance  from  being  tlie  seat  of  the  local 
administration.  Constantia  and  Simon's  Town,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  are  sup- 
ported, the  one  by  the  produce  of  wine,  the  other  by  docks  for  shipping.  Stellenbosch  and 
Zwellendam,  the  chief  places  in  the  two  most  flourishing  agricultural  districts  adjoining, 
contained,  some  time  ago,  the  one  only  seventy,  the  other  thirty  houses.  Graaf  Reynet  and 
Uitenhagen,  at  the  head  of  extensive  districts  in  the  east,  are  not  more  important.  Gnaden- 
thal  has  been  made  a  neat  village  by  the  missionaries,  who  have  fixed  it  as  their  principal 
station.  The  only  place  which  has  risen  to  any  importance  is  Graham's  Town,  in  the  district 
of  Albany,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  colony.  The  troops  stationed  there  to  watch 
tlie  Caffre  frontier,  witli  the  recent  colonists,  who,  disappointed  in  their  agricultural  pursuits, 
sought  other  employment,  have  s«  elled  its  population  to  about  3000.  It  is  described  by  Mr. 
Rose  as  "  a  large,  ugly,  ill-built,  straggling  place,  containing  a  strange  mixture  of  lounging 
officers,  idle  tradesmen,  drunken  soldiers,  and  still  more  drunken  settlers."  It  is  romantically 
situated  in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  glens,  through  whicli  heavy  wagons  are 
seen  coming  oflen  from  a  great  distance,  not  only  with  provisions  and  necessaries,  but  skins 
of  the  lion  and  leopard,  buffalo  horns,  eggs  and  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  tusks  of  the  elephant 
and  rhinocoroi,  and  rich  fur  mantles. 
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NviMmrr.  2. — The  Trrritory  (if  thr  (Jajfrrg,  ..'■''■   ''■'■' 

Thin  torritory  pxtoiitl.t  tVoin  tlio  onutorii  Ismindiiry  of  tlio  colony  along  tlio  coast  of  thn 
Indian  Ocean,  tlio  nortli-oantorn  direction  of  which  it  follows.  On  tho  wt'st,  it  is  Imundcd 
by  tho  conntry  of  tho  tkwhunnriH,  nt  tho  diotiinco  of  alioiit  VMK)  or  >')(M)  miles  from  tho  sea; 
but  this  frontier  hiis  never  boon  precisely  explored.  'I'o  tho  CnflVarian  coiihI,  which  roaches 
about  ns  tliros  IKilnfroa  liny,  the  Portn^nn'so  have  i;iven  tho  name  of  Natal;  which  has  boon 
K)how(<d  by  naviifators,  though  it  in,  of  coimmo,  ipiito  unknown  to  tho  natives. 

Tho  ('ntlVes  (a  name  jriven  by  tho  I'ortujtueHe)  are  oxlrcmely  liandHomo  in  thoir  oxtornol 
Appearance.  Tho  men,  especially,  are  tall,  rolnist,  and  muscular,  yot  of  tho  most  oloffunt 
synnnetrv  of  form.  Their  luaimers  are  easy,  and  their  expression  iVank,  f^oncrous,  and  ioar- 
less.  Tho  feniales  aro  less  hoaulillil,  their  persons  arc  soniewlmt  short  and  stunted,  and 
the  skin  of  a  deep  jflonsy  brown ;  but  their  f.;aliiri's  aro  almost  lOuropoan,  and  their  dark 
spiiiklinjf  eyes  Iw'speak  vivacity  and  intrlli;^ence.  Tho  i^atlVes  are,  perhaps,  of  all  nations 
the  most  completely  pastoral.  They  lead  a  roamintf  life  ill  suittid  for  agricultiiro ;  they 
have  not  applied  tlii'uiselves  to  fishinjx;  and  pamo  is  scarce :  but  they  understand  thoroughly 
the  mannjfeiuent  of  cattle.  Tho  men  not  only  tend  but  milk  the  cows,  and  have  tho  sKili, 
by  a  particular  motlulotioii  of  the  voice,  either  to  si<nd  out  a  herd  to  pfraze,  or  recall  it  to  the 
enclosures.  They  subsist  petierally  iiihmi  mill;,  and  .lever  kill  a  cow  but  on  bij^h  occasions. 
Koveral  branches  of  mamitiiciuru  are  practised  with  skill,  as  making;  baskets  of  prass, 
slmrpcninjT  iron  by  stones,  theujjh  they  cannot  smelt  it.  They  have  eiij^afjed  in  repeated 
wars  with  tlu;  Kuropean  setllei's ;  but  tho  blame,  in  many  instances,  seems  to  havo  been  on 
tlio  side  of  the  latter. 

The  CallVes  aro  divided  into  several  distinct  tribes.  The  Tambtwkies,  more  remote  than 
those  \vhic!»  Isirder  on  the  coloiiv,  appear  to  bo  iiuire  industrious,  and  dislinmiislied  for  thoir 
skill  in  workin;j  both  silver  and  iron.  Heyond  tliiMii  are  the  Zoolns,  or  iToUontontos,  tho 
most  numerous  and  powerlbl  of  all  tho  Cntiro  tribes.  Their  kinjr,  t'liaka,  accordiufif  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  has  a  Ibrce  of  l.^.OOO  men  constantly  eipiipped  lor  war,  and  on  nrpent  occasions 
can  arm  ItHMKM)  men,  who  comiirise,  we  presume,  the  whole  adult  male  iMipiiliition.  lie  lias 
been  tho  most  formidable  compieror  in  this  part  of  .\frica.  Ho  has  driven  betbro  him  a  num- 
ber of  the  neifibl)ouriu;x  tribes,  who,  under  the  name  of  Mantateea,  or  wanderers,  seekinjy 
now  habitations,  have  desolated  a  jjrcat  jwrt,  first  of  tho  Boshuana  and  then  of  tho  other 
CaflVo  territories,  and  even  threatoneil  tho  colony. 

HnwKOT.  3. —  The.  country  of  tlw  noshuanas. 

Tho  country  of  the  Roshuanns,  or  llichuonas,  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  Ronthorn 
AtVica,  extendinjf  northward  from  the  colony,  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  a 
considerable  interval,  in  which  are  Ibund  the  Snenwbenj  Mountains,  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  River,  and  the  pastoral  district  of  the  Coraii  Huifentots.  On  the  east,  it  hos  tho 
Caflre  territory;  on  tlie  west,  extensive  deserts;  wlrlt^  on  the  south  is  the  domain  of  a 
numerous  "ud  powerful  trilx',  the  Mactpmnas,  or  MaktKwnas,  snpiwsed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  extend 
ns  fiir  as  Mosambitjue.  The  very  existence  of  this  people  was  not  suspected  by  Europeans 
till  1801,  when  ^le.ssrs.  Trntter  nn<l  Somerville,  beiufj  sent  from  the  Cape  to  procure  a  suj)- 
ply  of  cattle,  ofter  journey inix  for  a  lon)j  time  throufjb  nastoral  wildernesses,  arrived  very 
unexiiectedly  at  I/ittaktH\  a  town  so  larfje  aiid  repubir  that  it  mijrlit  almc-t  bo  lermed  a 
city.  The  country  was  not  only  covered  with  numerous  herds,  but  showed  considerable 
siflfiis  of  cnUivntion.  To  iinnrove  this  discovery.  Lord  Caledon  sent  Dr.  Cowan  and  Lieuten- 
ant Donovan,  with  a  jwrty  ot  Iweutv  men,  to  iVMietrate  through  the  territory  to  Mosambiquc. 
Thev  reached  considerably  beyond  Ifltfakoo  into  a  country  which  their  accounts  described 
as  still  impTovinu  in  beauty  and  tertility  ;  but,  bavinjj  arrived  in  the  territory  of  a  hostile 
tribe,  and  nejjlected  the  necessary  precautions,  they  were  surprised,  and  entirely  cut  otf 
Since  that  time,  however,  Mr,  (^ampl»ell,  animated  bv  a  laudable  zeal  to  diffuse  Christianity 
amonjr  the  ;  icnn  people,  has  not  only  twice  visited  I^itlakoo,  but  has  penetrated  iJOi) 
miles  fi\rtber  to  Kureechnnee,  tho  most  northern  and  tho  larpost  of  tho  Doshnana  states. 
Two  intelligent  travellers,  also.  Dr.  Tiichtenstein  and  Mr.  Bnrchell,  though  unable  to 
advance  so  lor,  liavo  made  accurate  ol)8crvations  on  the  manners  and  social  state  of  these 
tribes. 

The  Boshuanas  arc  not  in  tlioir  persons  so  tall  and  handsome  as  tho  trit)es  of  CaflVa;ia  • 
but  they  hove  made  a  considerably  greater  progress  in  industry  and  tlie  arts.  Instead  of  the 
nomadic  and  purely  pastoral  lite  which  tho  latter  pursue,  they  dwell  in  towns  of  consider- 
able msffnitudo  and  repularly  built.  The  houses  are  commodious,  constructed  of  wood, 
plastcrrtV  witli  earth,  and  in  many  places  encircled  by  a  stone  woll,  and  ornamented  with 
paintinjr  and  sculpture.  They  cultivate  the  pronnd,  rearing  millet,  two  species  of  bean, 
gounls,  and  water-melons.  A  space  rriimd  every  town  is  appronrinted  to  culture,  while  a 
wider  rnnjre  lH\vond  is  pastured  by  tbo  cattle,  which  are  every  nipht  broujiht  within  the 
protection  of  the  walls.  The  labour,  indeed,  not  only  of  tilling  the  trround,  but  of  buildin<» 
the  hoiksos.  is  devolved  uixjn  tho  females;  but  the  men,  as  in  Caflreland,  both  tend  and  milk 
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The  favourite  wives  of  tiio  icir.pH  and  principal  cliiofs  nrc  exempted  from  labour, 
nnd  are  loaded  witii  liintustic  ornaments,  their  largo  mantles,  as  well  oa 
their  pfirsonc,  heiiifi  proftmcly  bedecked  with  furs,  feathers,  corol,  beads, 
ond  brass  ritij^s  {/iff  WJl.).  Tlio  first  discoverers  painted  their  charac- 
ter in  tho  most  tlatteriiijr  colours ;  and  they  appear  really  to  bo  honest 
and  friendly  to  each  other,  and  to  stranf^ers  who  havo  gained  their 
good-will.  Hut  tho  enmity  between  neigiibouring  tribes  is  as  deadly 
and  tho  mmlo  of  conducting  war  as  barbarous,  as  among  the  rudest 
AfVican  hordes.  They  place  their  glory  in  commandos,  raids  or  forays, 
undertaken  with  tho  view  of  carrying  off  cattlo  and  murdering  tho 
owners.  Tn  conHoipienco  of  this  mutual  hostility,  the  population  is 
almost  entirely  concentrated  in  tho  towns  or  their  Immediate  vicinity ; 
tho  open  country,  though  extremely  fertile,  is  covered  with  luxuriant 
grass  growing  to  waste,  and  tenanted  only  by  a  few  wanderijig  Bush- 
men. Notwithstanding  their  simpio  manners,  a  considerable  inequality 
of  rank  prevails,  founded  chiefly  on  wealth,  which  tiiosc  in  power  fiml  tho  means  of  increas- 
ing during  thoir  incessant  predatory  contests.     Mateebc,  king  of  I^ttakoo,  used  to  squat  on 

tho  ground,  chattering  and  exchanging  pipes  with  the  lowest  of 
tho  people.  Tho  greatest  chiefs,  in  going  to  war,  arc  provided 
merely  with  a  light  shield,  a  few  darts,  and  the  skin  of  a  wild 
beast  flowing  over  their  shoulders,  and  leaving  tho  greater  part 
of  tho  body  naked  (fig.  802.).  They  enjoy  even  a  species  of 
republican  constitution,  tho  most  important  affairs  being  decided 
by  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs.  Even  in  their  way  to  tho  meeting, 
they  indulge  in  strange  gambols,  leaping  into  the  air  and  brand- 
ishing their  weapons,  as  if  to  attack  and  stab  a  mortal  enemy 
The  circle  being  formed,  they  join  in  a  song,  which  the  princi- 
pal person  often  follows  by  a  dance.  Tho  proceedings  also  are 
prefaced  by  dances  and  cries  imitating  tho  barking  of  dogs ;  yet 
when  they  come  to  the  s])eeches,  these  are  rcpleto  with  go(«l 
sense,  and  even  a  rude  species  of  elwiueiicc.  The  females  stand 
behind,  cheering  those  whoso  sentiments  they  approve,  and  loud- 
ly deriding  whatever  they  consider  ridiculous. 
The  towns,  in  conaccpienco  of  tiio  circumstances  already  mentioned,  which  have  induced 
nearly  tho  whole  population  to  assemble  in  them,  possess  greater  magnitude  than  might 
havo  been  expected  from  tho  slate  of  cultivation  and  society.  liattakoo  was  tho  first  visit- 
ed, and  tho  name  remains,  though,  in  consequence  of  a  schism  in  tho  tribe,  the  town  has 
been  transferred  to  a  spot  about  sixty  miles  farther  north.  New  liattakoo  is  supposed  to 
contain  alioiit  60(K)  people.  Meribohwey,  capital  of  the  Tammatms,  is  not  of  equal  import- 
ance. Mushow,  to  the  north,  where  tho  territory  of  tho  Barolongs  commences,  is  a  fine 
town  with  lO.OlK)  inhabitanUi,  beautifully  seated  on  a  hil!,  and  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
lessor  eminences.  Within  ii  circuit  of  twenty  miles  there  arc  twenty-nine  villages,  and 
almost  uninterrupted  cultivation:  tho  habitations  and  furniture  aro  superior  to  those  of 
Lattakoo.  Tho  population  is  estimated  at  10,000  or  12,000.  Mclitu,  capital  of  the  Wan- 
gyjj  kctzens,  also  a  tribe  of  Barolongy, 

is  likewise  un  important  place. 
But  the  largest  and  best  built  city 
in  Southern  Africa,  and  the  one 
whose  inhabitants  have  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  the  arts  of  life, 
18  Kureechanee  (Jiff.  863.),  Tho 
people  are  in  number  about  16,000 ; 
they  smelt  iron  and  copper  "i  large 
clay  furnaces;  tiicir  houb  ^  are 
surrounded  by  good  stone  enclo- 
sures, and  the  walls,  of  mud,  are 
often  painted,  as  well  as  maiilded  into  ornamental  shapes.  Considerable  skill  is  shown  in 
tlio  prepnnition  of  skins,  as  well  as  in  tho  vessels  of  earthenware  used  for  holding  corn, 
milk,  aiwl  other  stores.  This  city  was  unfortunately  sacked  by  the  Mantatces  in  their  late 
inroad.  Bakarrakari,  considerably  westward  of  tho  places  now  described,  in  a  country  of 
extensive  plains  and  forests,  is  as  yet  little  known. 
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EASTERN   AFRICA. 

Eavtern  AFiticA  comprises  an  immense  extent  of  coast,  reachinff  from  the  Cafire  country 
to  the  border  of  Abyssinia,  a  length  of  about  SOOO  miles.  It  may  bo  considered  as  extend- 
ing inland  about  500  or  600  miles  from  the  sea,  but  its  contents,  for  the  most  part,  and  all 
its  boundaries  on  tliis  side,  are  unknown.  This  vast  range  of  country  contains  many  grand 
features  of  nature,  and  a  largo  proportion  of  fertile  territory,  capabla  of  yielding  the  most 
valuable  productions ;  yet  scarcely  any  part  of  the  world  is  less  known,  or  has  excited  less 
interest  among  Europeans.  The  Portuguese,  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  a  passage  into 
tlie  Indian  sous,  occupied  all  the  leadmg  maritime  stations,  from  which  they  studiously 
excluded  every  other  people. 

Extensive,  though  ill-explored,  natural  objects  diversify  this  region.  The  coast  consists 
almost  entirely  of  spacious  plains,  oflen  of  alluvial  character,  and  covered  with  magnificent 
forests.  It  appears,  however,  undoubted,  that  at  200  or  i'lOO  miles  in  the  interior,  consider- 
able ranges  of  mountains  arise;  geographers  have  even  delineated  a  long  chain  parallel  to 
the  coast,  called  Lupata,  or  the  Spine  of  tlie  World ;  but  Mr.  Salt  is  of  opinion  that  the 
prolongation  of  tliis  beyond  the  region  of  the  Upper  Zambeze  is  very  arbitrary.  The  'ivers 
also  are  of  great  magnitude,  though  only  their  lower  course  is  at  all  distinctly  known.  The 
Zambeze  may  rank  in  the  tirst  class,  and,  according  to  probable  information  and  conjectures, 
appears  to  flow  acrosa  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  tiie  continent.  It  enters  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  four  mouths,  of  which  the  principal  are  Cuama  and  Quillimanc,  each  of  which 
eometimes  gives  name  to  the  whole  river.  Near  Quiloa,  several  great  estuaries  enter  tlie 
Bca,  which,  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  appear  to  be  the  mouths  of  the  great 
liver  Lufigy,  tiie  principal  river  of  this  part  of  the  const.  Although  narrow  and  barred  at 
its  mouth,  it  expands  above  into  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  and  at  certain  seasons  inundates 
the  country  for  many  miles  around.  The  Pangany,  near  Momboja,  is  also  an  important 
river,  but  the  Quilimanci,  which  figures  on  our  maps  as  entering  the  sea  at  Melinda,  is  said 
to  have  no  existence.  Tiie  Juba  of  the  coast  a  littlo  further  north,  is  the  Zebee  of  the 
interior.  The  only  great  lake  hitherto  mentioned  is  the  Maravi,  in  the  interior  from  Quiloa 
and  Mosambique,  which  is  generally  represented  as  of  great  extent,  and  resembling  an 
inland  sea. 

We  are  too  ignorant  of  the  line  of  coast  on  the  east  side  of  Africa  to  attempt  any  notice 
even  of  ifa  general  vegetation,  and  sholl  content  ourselves  with  noticing  two  interesting  and 
useful  plants,  for  a  botanical  knowledge  of  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  enquiring 
mind  of  C.  Telfair,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius. 
The  first  is  the  Colombo  Plant  {Jig.  864.),  of  which  the  root  is  a  well-known  article  in 
tiie  Pharmacopana,  as  of  sinf^'ular  eflicacy  in  strengthening  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  curing  the  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  has  been  long  used  in 
the  East  Indies,  though  its  history  and  native  country  were  involv- 
ed in  much  obscurity :  some  having  sapprsed  it  to  bo  a  native  of 
Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  because  of  its  name.  It  is  now  asceitained 
that  it  grows  naturally  in  the  thick  forests  that  cover  the  shores  of 
Oibo  and  Mosambique,  as  well  as  inland  for  several  miles.  The 
natives  never  cultivate  it,  the  spontaneous  produce  being  sufficient ; 
after  digging  up  the  root,  they  cut  it  in  slices,  and,  stringing  them 
on  cords,  dry  them  in  the  sun.  It  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
people,  who  use  it  for  the  cure  of  dysentery,  for  healing  ulcers,  and 
us  a  remedy  for  almost  every  disorder.  The  late  Sir  Walter 
Fttiquhar,  physician  to  the  king,  was  very  desirous  to  obtain  the 
Colombo  root  in  a  living  state,  and,  after  many  fruitless  endeavours, 
made  by  his  son.  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  Governor  of  Mauritius,  who 
was  opposed  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  on  var'ous  pretences,  but  mainly  because  they 
were  unwilling  to  permit  the  exportation  of  so  valuable  an  article,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  through  Captain  Owen,  of  his  majesty's  shijv  Leven,  growing  roots  of  the  Colombo 
plant  These  were  distributed  to  the  Mauritius,  New  Holland,  the  Seyciielles  Islands,  &c. 
and  it  is  thus  to  be  hoped  that  this  valuable  plant  may  be  naturalised  in  these  countries,  tnd 
that  its  culture  may  be  rendered  an  object  of  industry  and  resource  to  the  planters  of  the 
Mauritius. 

The  second  is  the  Telfairia  volubilis  (Jig.  885.)  a  climbing  plant  lately  discovered  on  the 
coast  of  Zanzibar,  of  very  easy  cultivation,  and  producing  an  esculent  fruit,  three  foot  long, 
and  fill!  of  seeds  as  large  as  chestnuts  (264  in  one  fruit),  which  are  as  excellent  as 
almonds,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour :  they  also  yield  an  abundant  oil,  ctjual  to  that  of 
3livca.  It  was  originally  brought  bj  M.  Bojer,  o*'tlic  Mauritius,  from  Peniba,  on  the  shores  of 
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Zanzibar,  where  it  grows  in  the  forests,  enveloping  the  trees 
with  its  branches,  and  sometimes  with  a  stem  18  inches  in 
circumference.  The  seeds  have  been  distributed  to  Bourbon 
and  New  Holland,  and  by  the  missionaries  to  New  Zealand 
and  Tahiti.  At  Mauritius  it  has  thriven  so  well,  that  it  pro- 
duced stems  30  feet  high,  and  in  tho  stove  of  the  lato  R. 
Barclay,  Esq.  of  Bury  Hill,  to  whom  Mr.  Telfair  sent  scds, 
it  grew  so  luxuriantly,  that  the  pruning-knife  was  in  con- 
stant requisition  to  prevent  its  filling  the  whole  house.  A 
plant  so  easy  of  cultivation  must  soon  become  common  in  all 
countries,  and  thus  will  Mr,  Telfair  have  the  honour  of  giving 
a  most  useful  vegetable  to  mankind,  as  well  as  a  name  to  a 
new  and  very  beautiful  plant. 

Our  zoological  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  Africa  is 
lamentably  deficient  Tho  whole  extent  of  tho  eastern  coast, 
from  lat  ;W°  south  to  10°  north,  has  never  yet  been  visited 
by  the  naturalist;  and  the  zoology  of  Abyssinia  and  Egypt 
having  already  been  noticed,  leaves  us  nothing  further  to  say 
on  tliis  head. 

This  territory  is  generally  occupied  by  brown  or  black  nations,  who,  however,  bear  no 
'esemblance  to  the  true  negroes  except  in  colour ;  some  of  them  are  numerous,  and  not  des- 
titute of  arts  and  industry.  The  coast,  however,  has,  in  modern  times,  been  chiefly  in  pos- 
session of  two  foreign  powers.  The  Portuguese,  when,  in  the  close  of  the  fitteenth  cen- 
tury, they  made  their  way  round  the  Cape,  found  almost  all  the  maritime  stations  in  the 
hantis  of  the  Arabs,  whom  they  called  Moors,  and  whom  they  succeeded  in  driving  succes- 
eively  from  each,  and  ■  v-cupying  their  place.  It  would  be  illusory  to  attempt  delineating, 
under  regular  heads,  the  political,  commercial,  or  social  state  of  a  region  composed  of  such 
various  parts,  so  imperfectly  known ;  but,  in  a  successive  view  of  its  local  divisions,  \j<i  shall 
endeavour  to  concentrate  the  little  ihat  modern  observation  has  ascertained  on  the  subject. 

Beginning  from  the  south,  we  find  Sofala,  which  at  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans was  very  important,  as  the  emporium  of  the  gold  and  ivory  brought  in  great  quanti- 
ties down  the  Zambeze.  Since  Qiiillimane  became  the  channel  by  which  these  commodi- 
ties were  conveyed,  Sofala  has  sunk  into  a  village  of  poor  huts.  The  Portuguese,  however, 
Etill  maintain  there  a  fort,  which  holds  supremacy  over  the  more  southerly  stations  of  Inham- 
bane  and  Corrientes.  An  annual  vessel  comes  from  Mosambique,  with  coarse  cotton  and 
other  articles,  in  return  for  which  it  receives  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves.  The  place  is  situated 
on  a  considerable  river ;  but,  in  consequence  of  extensive  sand-banks  and  shoals,  which 
appear  to  have  increased,  it  is  difficult  of  approach  unless  for  small  vessels.  The  natives 
seem  to  be  of  the  Caflre  race,  well  armed,  brave,  and  independent. 

Inhambane,  to  tho  south,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  and  lijO  men. 
The  other  Portuguese  do  not  exceed  twenty-five ;  but  there  is  a  numerous  coloured  popu- 
lation. Few  slaves  are  procured  here,  the  natives  being  fierce  and  warlike ;  but  about 
100,000  lbs.  of  ivory,  and  some  wax,  are  sent  to  Mosambique.  Quillimane,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambeze,  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  trade  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  From  eleven  to 
fourteen  slave  vessels  come  annually  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  each  carries  off",  on  an  average, 
from  400  to  500  slaves.  The  situation  is  swampy  and  unhealthy ;  but  the  population  is 
nearly  3000,  though  only  twenty-five  houses  are  occupied  by  Poiturri'ose  or  their  descendants. 
Mosambique  is  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  i  •  eastern  Africa.  Though 
it  derive  its  importance  from  being  the  emporium  of  the  gold,  I.ory,  and  slaves,  brought 
down  the  Znmbeze,  it  !:■  lilnated  about  300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  tho 
trade  is  in  a  gieat  measure  transferred  to  Quillimane.  It  is  built  on  an  island,  which  has  a 
good  roadstead  and  a  commodious  pier,  but  affords  by  no  means  either  a  convenient  or  healthy 
situation.  The  principal  inhabitmts  have  their  houses  at  Mesuril,  on  the  continent,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cabocsiro;  The  trade  in  slaves,  the  most  extensive,  has  been 
much  diminished  since  tho  British  o  ■'.!aed  possession  of  Mauritiusj  "nd  the  Capo,  and  pro- 
hibited the  introduction  of  them  into  these  colonies.  T'i  ;  «>xport  is  not  supposed  ^-  Mr. 
Salt,  now  to  exceed  4000,  sent  chiefly  to  Brazil ;  yet  Mr.  ..Avdich  states  the  numbe-  -  '  18 
nt  8164.  The  population  is  reckoned,  by  Mr.  Salt,  at  only  .500  Portuguese,  800  Ara^^.  and 
1500  negroes;  but  the  narrative  of  Captain  Owen's  voyage  reckons  the  whole  at  6000. 
There  if:  a  fort  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  the  pirates  who  infest  these  seas,  but  not  to 
secure  it  against  the  attack  of  any  regular  force.  Yet  the  government-house  displays  still 
remnants  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  viceroys  of  Eastern  Africa.  Like  the  custom-house 
and  other  public  structures,  it  is  spacious,  and  built  of  stone,  though  failing  Into  decay.  The 
governor,  and  even  his  negro  attendants,  are  richly  loaded  with  golden  ornaments;  tea,  to 
which  liie  principal  inhabitants  are  every  evening  invited,  is  presented  in  a  full  service  of 
gold.  The  dominion  of  tho  Portuguese  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  peninsula  of  Caboceiro 
and  they  are  with  difficulty  able,  by  alliance  with  the  chiefs  of  Quintangone  and  Sereimtt 
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to  make  head  a,<7<iin.st  C\a  Makooa,  a  populous  and  warlike  tribe,  occupying  a  great  cUont 
(if  tlie  coatit 

In  the  interior,  on  the  Upper  Zambez.e,  the  Portuguese  possess  merely  the  small  forts  of 
S'  na  and  Tete,  crectea  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  their  trade,  with  two  still  sijiuller 
in  'lt<!  more  remote  stations  of  Zumbo  and  Manica.  In  these  settlements,  joined  to  that  of 
Q  li'lknane,  they  maintain  264  troops,  and  hf.ve  a  population  of  500  Christians,  with  21,827 
sl'/es.  The  ground  being  generally  fertile,  and  abounding  particuLrly  with  honey,  wax, 
.enna,  and  other  dyeing  drug<,  Uiey  draw  f  om  the  land  attach"!^  'c>  these  tituvions  a  revenue 
of  2,900,000  reis.  Monomotapa,  or  more  properly  Motapa  (h  nee  Mono  is  n:  .te\y  i<  peneral 
term  for  kingdom),  hm  boon  dignified  in  the  early  narrativi  •  with  the  titL>  of  eripuc.  If 
it  ever  deserved  such  xa  appellation,  it  is  now  broken  into  rragipm,),  the  1  agcsf,  of  which 
is  lield  by  Changamern,  who,  under  the  title  of  Quiteve,  re.-ideft  a'  ^.imbao,  the  ani.if.  i  capi- 
tal. Ho  belon'r  ?d  to  the-  Maravis,  a  race  of  daring  freebooter?,  who  nR)}lnct  africiiHi  .  l',  f  nd 
devote  themst'v.'s  entin  ly  to  plunder.  F.rther  {:•  *he  nortii  u.o  Ac  Mmijoui  ,  inhtilO-t  •  tKe 
country  which  figures  jr.  the  early  maps  as  the  .iiipire  ol  AKonuniugi,  i'hey  a.".;  .va^rofis 
of  the  ugliRst  description,  of  a  deep  shirii.ijj  black,  with  higi'  fiheek-bones,  thick  lijw,  and 
small  knots  of  woolly  hai'  on  their  hcidi-.  Their  only  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  Ma- 
nica is  celebrated  as  the  cuuiitry  chie<iv  ■  ifording  the  yold  hi  which  thifi  part  of  Africa  is 
famous.  A  Portuguese  expR'iivion,  in  I'ooh,  t>onetrated  thithei ;  they  found  the  mines  'ly  no 
means  to  answer  their  reputalRin,  but  to  con='i3t  chiefly  of  gold  dusi  in  smoll  .juij cities  em- 
bedded in  sand  and  eo.nh,  from  which  the  m^Uil  v  ■  hlxirj  .jsly  extracted.  A  »»nall  fort,  as 
ilre-idy  observed,  is  maintained  i  i  this  distiiri  'itie  Ci  v.emhcs,  a  numerous  ^Koplo  far  in 
tlie  interior,  are  ;,;iiiplclely  subject  to  the  will  of  a  iespj'.;  ^'el  their  «.<;  -  '  >'  yiel'b  in  abun- 
ilbiyy.'.  iron  and  cc  p?er,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  very  con  ide/.ihle'  trad.>  in  ivo.j  >  ,id  slttv^ii.  The 
Wir.'iii.iii  'jro  a  cornj^aratively  ponceable  and  industriius  race.  Tlio  iferoros  are  a  groat  peo- 
ple .-f^^hina,  it  ii  i-.aid,  nearly  its  far  as  Mombaza;  but  they  are  very  little  known, 

ii  '.h.'  r\xr'*  north  frojt  ^losambique  occur  the  Querimba  Islands,  giving  name  to  the 
opposit<i  co;i.;i  Th'sy  wcic  laid  waste  by  the  Portuguese  at  their  firs*  arrival,  but  were 
afUrvvitrd :  -epeofav-d  by  colonists  from  Moeambique.  They  have  eu'lered,  however,  by 
attacks  ft  or.  tac  Madt^juscar  pirates,  Quiloa,  about  100  miles  north-'vest  from  the  bold  pro- 
»m.:atoiy  i.  t"  Cape  Delf^udo,  was  found  by  the  Portuguese  a  great  seat  jf  power  and  commerce. 
A!Ai!t  ilie  end  of  th(!  scventetntii  century  it  was  wrestc!  from  Miem  by  the  ImJlm  of  Mus- 
cat, whose  officers  have  since  governed  it  It  is  now  (iwind'od  into  a  miserable  village. 
Mombaza  is  situated  on  an  islrmd  about  three  miles  long  wkI  tv  o  broad,  surrounded  by  cliffs 
of  madrepore,  which  make  it  a  kind  of  natural  castle,  Tiie  'jountry  is  fertile  in  com,  and 
fit  for  tile  Augar-cane,  and  the  small  shells  called  cowries  arc  c  ollected  in  great  abundance 
on  the  shore.  The  harbour  is  excellent,  and  a  cousiderabli:  truJ'^  is  carried  on  along  the 
0 uist  in  dows,  often  of  i^jO  tons  burthen,  Britain,  for  two  ycnrs,  maintained  a  factory  there, 
lit  withdrew  it  in  1827,  Melinda,  long  the  handsomest  and  most  flourishing  city  on  this 
coast,  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  tiie  Galla.  Patta,  once  of  great  importance,  is  now 
much  decayed,  and  a  gr^at  ]  rt  of  its  trade  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  flourishing  port 
of  Lamoo.  Parallel  lo  this  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  are  the 
small  but  fine  islands  of  Pomba,  Zanzibar,  and  Monfia,  They  are  of  coral  foundation,  but 
the  surface  is  flat,  and  covered  with  a  soil  highly  productive  in  grain  and  sugar.  The  cli- 
mate, however,  especially  tha*  of  Zanzibar,  is  very  unhealthy.  They  are  partly  indepen- 
dent, partly  subject  to  the  Im^ii;  of  Muscat  The  town  of  Zanzibar  is  said  to  contain  10,000 
inhabitants, 

Magadoxa,  called  also  Mukdeshu,  is  a  considerable  town,  lying  to  the  northward  from  Me- 
linda, Tiie  prince  having  succeeded  in  maintaining  liis  independence,  and  repelled  all  Eu- 
ropean intercourse,  allows  the  country  to  be  very  little  Itnown.  The  British  ship  Albe- 
marle, in  1707,  sent  a  boat  on  shore,  but  it  was  detained,  and  never  recovered ;  n^  J  a  party 
from  Captain  Owen's  vessel  were  kept  in  a  species  of  prison.  The  city  makes  a  handsome 
appearance  from  the  sea,  containing  many  lofly  stone  fabrics :  but  tiiese  belong  to  a  part 
vvliich,  containing  only  tombs,  may  be  called  the  City  of  tlie  Dead,  The  habitations  of  the 
living  are  only  low  thatched  huts.  Brava,  witiiin  the  territory  of  Magadoxa,  is  also  a  port 
of  some  consequence.  The  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Delgodo  to  the  northern  limit  of  Maga- 
doxa, is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Zaiiguebar.  This  territory,  when  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese,  was  occupied  by  the  Sowhylese,  a  peaceB::;!  rnd  industrious  people;  but 
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in  an  intermediate  gulf,  boimded  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  coast  of  Arabia.  It  is  hilly 
and  bcautiiul,  and  may  be  considered  the  native  country  of  incense,  myrrh,  and  odoriferoun 
gums.  The  celebrity  of  Arabia,  and  particularly  of  Aden,  for  those  elegant  productions,  is 
chiefly  acquired  by  its  large  imports  from  this  coast  The  inhabitants  consist  of  the  various 
tribes  of  Sumaulis,  an  active,  industrious,  and  yet  peaceful  race,  who  export  the  productions 
of  tlieir  own  country,  whijh  is  thus  loss  known  than  it  deserves  to  bo.  At  the  town  of  Ber- 
bera  is  an  annual  fair,  where,  according  to  Lord  Valentia,  there  are  sold  15,000  bahars  (320 
Iba  each)  of  gum,  at  SI,  12a. ;  2000  baiiars  of  myrrh,  at  Al.  12«. ;  frankincense,  to  any  ex- 
tent demanded,  at  21.  lis.  Even  gold  and  ivory  are  said  to  be  brought  from  Planim,  a  coun- 
try situated  twenty  days'  journey  m  the  interior. 

The  country  in  the  mterior  from  this  coast,  though  most  imperfectly  known,  appears  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Galla  and  other  tribes,  who  surpass  in  barbarism  even  the  rest  of  Africa. 
Here,  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  region,  is  the  kingdom  of  Gingiro,  described  by  Antonio 
Fernandez  as  ruled  by  a  despot,  elected  witli  strange  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  and  who 
celebrates  his  accession  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor's  ministera  and  favourites,  with 
whose  blood  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  palaces  are  dyed.  We  stand  much  in  need,  however, 
of  recent  information  respecting  this  part  of  Africa. 

Add,  or  Adaiel,  and  Hurrur,  form  the  most  westerly  part  of  this  coast,  and  adjoin  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb.  The  inhabitants,  united  under  the  standard  of  the  Mahometan 
faith,  waged  long  and  bloody  wars,  embittered  by  religious  enmity,  against  Abyssinia.  For 
a  century  back,  their  power  has  been  broken,  and  they  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  scimrato  states.  Zeylu,  tlie  capital,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and,  though  irre- 
gularly built,  contains  some  good  habitations. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CENTRAL   AFRICA. 


The  appellation  of  Central  Africa  may  with  propriety  be  given  to  an  extensive  and  fruitful 
region,  in  the  most  interior  part  of  that  continent.  Consisting  of  spacious  plains,  watered 
by  noble  rivers,  and  begirt  on  the  south  by  loily  mountain  chains,  it  forms  one  of  the  finest 
countries  on  the  globe,  and  is  inhabited  by  nations  who  have  made  considerable  progress  ii. 
industry  and  civilisation.  Separated,  however,  from  the  sea-coast,  and  from  the  rest  of  the 
civilised  world,  by  immense  deserts  tenanted  by  fierce  and  warlike  banditti,  it  remained  till 
lately  almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  who  heard  only  by  vague  rumour  of  its  beauty  and 
wealth.  It  is  only  within  the  last  fortr  years  that  tlie  daring  enterprise  of  British  travellers 
has  traversed  this  region,  and  purchased,  at  a  costly  price,  a  tolerably  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  it. 

if  Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect.  1 

The  extent  and  boundaries  of  a  region  like  this,  composed  of  various  detached  states  and 
kingdoms,  are  exceedingly  vague.  From  Western  Africa  it  is  separated  by  the  limits  already 
delineated.  On  the  north  it  has  the  uniform  boundary  of  the  Great  Desert,  into  which  its 
fertile  plains  pass  by  rapid  gradations.  On  the  east,  the  great  expanse  of  the  lake  Tchad, 
tho  sua  of  interior  Africa,  separates  it  from  countries  almost  wholly  unknown.  The  southern 
boundary,  formed  by  tracts  still  more  completely  unexplored,  cannot  be  drawn  with  any 
approach  to  precision.  On  tlie  whole,  however,  we  may  esteem  Central  Africa  as  lymg 
between  the  15th  degree  of  east  and  the  4th  of  west  longitude,  and  the  8th  and  16th  of 
north  latitude.  It  may  thus  include  1300  miles  in  length,  and  560  in  breadth,  and  form  a 
square  surface  of  about  700,000  miles. 

A  continuous  chain  of  mountains,  celebrated  by  the  ancients  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  traverses  the  whole  territory  from  east  to  west.  It  exerts  a  most 
aeneficent  influence  in  d'flusing  through  this  region  coolness  and  moisture,  and  redeeming 
it  fi-om  !^;^1:  urir?  dobolati'; ,  to  which  so  great  an  extent  of  the  continent  is  doomed.  These 
mounV'iii..:  appce.r  first  un  the  western  coast  near  Sierra  Leone,  where  their  lofly  peaks, 
ca'^  lUe  Mountams  of  ";3  Lions,  overlook  tho  Atlantic.  They  then  traverse  the  countries 
.  <"  luota  Jallo  and  Kankan,  giving  rise  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia;  while  the  Niger,  in 
;  s  upper  course,  flows  through  their  de ;  >  vaiieys.  In  this  quarter  the  range  is  not  very 
ofty,  but  presents  a  varied  and  picture;  ue  aspect.  Parke,  in  passing  through  Konkodoo 
and  Satadoo,  was  much  struck  by  the  appearance  of  its  glens  and  precipices,  and  the  variety 
of  forms  whicb.  the  rocks  assumed,  resembling  ruined  castles,  snires;  and  pyramids.  One 
granite  inass  had  exactly  tije  aspect  of  a  Gothic  al»bey,  with  niches  and  ruined  staircase. 
The  samt  chain  was  crossed  by  Captain  Clapperton,  in  the  country  of  Yarriba,  whore  its 
highest  pinnacles  were  only  betwoen  2000  and  3000  feet ;  but  the  passes  were  exceedingly 
narrow  and  rugged,  enclosed  by  huge  granite  blocks  600  oi'  700  feet  high ;  yet  every  level 
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MouiUnint  ul'  Maiiduiu. 


HDOt  waa  covnrcd  with  fino  crops  of  yams,  millet,  and  cotton,  and  hr^n  towns  were  built  on 
tho  very  Biitnrnit  of  tim  ridgo.  Farther  to  the  eoi^t,  these  mountains  attord  an  openinj;,  throui(li 
which  tho  Niffor,  swelled  to  a  river  of  tho  first  magnitude,  forces  its  prodigious  mass  of 
<vaters ;  but  tHeir  cliffs  overhani;  the  river,  which  dawies  roughly  over  the  roclcy  bed  that  it 

has  worn  for  itself.    Farther  east 
807  ..A  still,  south  of  the  jop-cat  plain  ot 

Houssa,  Lander,  in  retummg  from 
his  first  journey,  learned  the  exist- 
once  of  a  very  elevated  ref^ion,  in- 
habited  by  a  savag'}  race.  But  this 
chain  appears  to  attain  its  great- 
est magnitude  and  lollieBt  height 
in  the  region  south  of  Born.j. 
From  the  plain  of  Mandara  (jf?^. 
867.)  above  the  capital.  Mora,  its 
bold  steeps  were  seen  rising,  not 
more,  indeed,  than  2500  feet  nigh ; 
but  they  were  understood  to  ex- 
tend for  southward,  and  to  become 
much  more  elevated.  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  appearance  of 
several  remote  peaks  in  that  direc- 
tion, particularly  one  said  to  bo  thirty-five  miles  distant,  and  which  had  a  most  alpine  cha- 
racter, much  resembling  the  aiguilles  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  seen  from  the  Mer  de  Glace.  They 
were  known  even  to  tho  rude  natives  by  the  classic  appellation  of  the  Moon  Mountains. 

Tho  rivers,  which  derive  their  supply  from  this  great  mountain  range,  form  a  still  more 
grand  and  celebrated  feature.  The  great  stream  of  the  Niger,  long  involved  in  such  deep 
mystery,  has  at  length,  through  the  persevering  exertion  of  British  travellers,  been  very 
completely  explored.  Its  source,  though  not  actually  visited,  seems  ascertained  by  Laing 
to  exist  in  tho  high  country  of  Kissi,  about  200  miles  in  the  interior  from  Sierra  Leone. 
Thence  it  rolls  tlirough  Foota  Jallo  and  Kankan,  where  Caillie  found  it  a  rapid  and  consi- 
derable stream.  At  Bammakoo,  having  received  the  tributary  from  Sankari  in  Manding, 
which  Park  mistook  for  the  main  stream,  it  be.irins  its  course  over  tlie  fine  plain  of  Bam- 
barra;  and  at  Scgo,  tho  capital,  is  described  to  be  as  broad  as  tho  Thames  at  Westminster. 
In  tliis  cou^itry  it  is  called  Joliba,  but  lower  down  receives  the  name  of  thi.  (>uo]la,  or 
Quorra.  Beyond  Bambarra  it  flows  through  the  lo^o  Dibbic  to  Timbuctoo;  and  itj<  course 
from  that  city  to  Youri  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  Park  having  navigated  from  one  place  to  tl/i 
other.  As  fur  as  Timbuctoo  the  Niger  has  flowed  north  and  north-east;  but  beyond  ii* 
city  it  changes  to  the  south-east  and  south.  From  Youri,  its  cours?,  traced  by  Landii,  n. 
with  some  winding,  almost  due  south,  till,  at  Kirree,  about  170  miles  from  tlie  sea,  it  begins 
to  separate  into  branches,  ond  forms  a  delta,  the  greatest,  undoubtedly,  in  the  world,  whose 
estuaries  extend  along  the  coast  from  the  river  Formosa  to  that  of  Old  Calabar,  a  space  of 
about  300  miles.  The  whole  line  of  this  noble  river,  allowing  for  all  its  windings,  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  at  less  than  3000  miles,  and  for  several  hundred  miles  of  its  lower 
course  it  forms  a  magnificent  expanse,  resembling  an  inlan  1  sea.    Thus,  though  it  canr-t 
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rnnk  witli  \\w  MiNwMiri  mid  Onllnni',  t)i«H(f  Ktiiimniloiix  IIoinIh  of  tlio  Now  World,  itiiiLt 
loiiMt  itM  Inri^ii  iiN  nny  of  tluwo  winch  xsntcr  tho  old  rniitincntii. 

rii"  trilmtnrioH  of  tlui  Nij^or  nn»  of  peculiar  nniKiiitiiilo  mid  i!ii|K)rtnnro,  At  no  (i^ri'M 
diittuui'c  hIhivo  tlio  (Htiiit  where  tlio  delln  ciiiiiiii(>rii'es,  the  'IVhnddii,  or  Hhnry,  neni'ly  ci|iiii| 
to  the  iiiiiiii  Hiieani,  riiterN,  nHer  wilt. 'iiiu;  liiri^e  imd  tVuiU'iil  kiii^'ditiuH,  iind  liuviii^r  I'Dniii'd 
the  Iheiiire  iit'  nil  iictivc  niivi^iitinii.     Al  ii  >  >freiil  dihtiiiii  e  iiUive,  it  rcreivcH  ii  hiniiller  Iri 


h  wiiH  NtM'ii,  hv  !<t  uier,  llowiiiK  thrmi^h  ii  f'ertihi  iiiid  hi^^hly  ciil' 
Illy  higher  im  llio  Ciilibie,  ii  lurt^o  Ntrcitiii,  IVniii  lli(<  city  mid  cmin. 


Imliiry,  Ihe  i'mxIiNmin,  which  wiih  N(<eii,  hv 

tivnted  cmn    ly.    (\)iiHideriilily  higher  im  II.       „  . 

try  ol'tlml  imiim;  nnd  hiuher  Htill,  the  tiuiirrmiiu,  whuli  lum  piiMMcd  hy  Ziriiiie  mid  SimkiitiKi, 
II.. '.!  •":.  .i..._« I ■      " 


lletweeii  fli'  i..  ,  ^''iMhiictoi),  wo  Imvo  no  iikmiiih  hI  kiinwinK  whether  miy  rivern  rnil 

into  tho  Ni^tn.  I'll  icliiiiiiry  which  piito«'i>i  llmt  city  io  of  lui  ^'rent  iiiipiirtiincn;  hut  at  tliu 
oiiHlc;  I  lui.ii.l.i'"  .  ri.'iiiibiirrii,  INirk  dencrilieH  tho  iiillux  iVoiii  tho  boutii  ot'two(rn'iil  .strciuiw, 
the  ^•<ll.i  'Mil  mid  Niiniiin.  'I'lioxe  which  liill  in  dnriii){  tho  earlier  |mrt  of  liie  ciuhho  coiuiiit 
of  iiiiiii.oiiH  niouiitaiii  toneiitH,  which  cweil  tho  river,  willioul  tiieiiiMelvcN  ikwm  usinj^  very 
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(freit  iui|Mirtiince.  All  tho  rivoiM  in  tho  eiiNtorn  luirt  ot'  Ceiilrnl  AlVi-m  Hill  uito  the  ({ruiit 
rccepliu'le  of  tho  liiko 'IVhiid.  Thu  prinoi|ml  ono  iM  miother  Sliary,  tlio  curly  courHo  nf 
which  in  uiiknowii.  Mnjor  Dcinlimii  miiw  it  iit  itM  inmith,  whom  it  wan  ulniut  huH'  n  niilo 
linmd,  mid  t1ow<>d  nt  tlio  rnto  nf  hetwe"'*  two  ami  tliruo  niiloH  iiii  hour.  Forty  iiiilcH  up,  it 
WIIH  Neen  rollinjj  in  Bffimt  inn  -.•y  .  ^juHiy ;  h't  waH  not  triiecd  liny  liij^lier.  The  Vemi, 
riNiii)r  in  the  liillo  ol'  iSii!,  lo  tin  Hontli  nt*  liotiNWk,  (Iowh  flrol  north  nnil  then  iMixt  threii|,'li 
IViriioii,  till  it  tiilU  into  tho  wonterii  Hide  of  llio  'IVhiid.  Kvoii  ut  tho  jiinclioii  it  wiih  only 
nlxiiil  litly  yiirdn  hrond  in  the  dry  hciimoii,  mid,  thoii^rh  uf  );ruat  value  tor  titthcry,  il  oh  nut 
atli>rd  tho  iiieaiiH  nt'  any  (>\tonitivo  trade. 

Ill  regard  to  Inken,  the  Tchad  Ih  proally  pre-eminent,  »itiinted  in  tho  mont  central  [mrt  of 
the  continent,  mid  on  the  lV<iiitier  ot  Ikirnou.  It  may  lii<  iilHuit  'J(M)  miltm  in  len^'th  and  irH) 
ill  hremlth,  mid  t'ornw  thii.H  I'lio  of  tho  jrreate«t  lM«lie»  of  lre»li  water  in  the  world,  lhoii;fh  it 
ciinnot  eipinl  the  iiiijrlity  in,  ul  ocas  of  Aoia.  The  diiiieiit^ionH  are  aii^mentnd  in  an  extrn- 
onliniiry  defjri'e  diirin^jf  tho  rainn,  when  a  wirlhco  of  many  iiiilen,  nwiiilly  dry,  ia  laid  umlcr 
water.  'r!ii«i  immdaled  tract,  when  denerted  by  the  watern,  Ih  c  (vored  with  iiiiponetruli!" 
thickctd,  and  with  rank  pra.^n  of  e.xtraordiiiary  hoijrht,  and,  thonjfli  unlit  for  the  roHidoncc 
of  iiu'ii,  becomes  a  liiij»e  den  of  wilil  beastst.  The  lake  cuntaiuH  nnnierouH  large  iHlaiuic, 
s<",u>  of  which  are  tho  residciico  of  tribes  and  even  nation.-).  Tho  Dibbie,  or  Dark  IjiK", 
foiiii(<d  by  the  Niger  between  Jeiim't  and  Timbiictoo,  n|)pearH  not  nuarly  no  Imgp,  siiico  M, 
C'lillic,  ill  Nailiiij»  HcrtKsti  it,  lost  <i)jht  of  land  only  in  ono  direct'oii.  'I'lie  other  !'<.:<  yol 
known  to  twist  in  this  region  aro  Minall  niul  hu-al  oliJectH,  thoiigl      Motiinua  very  picture 
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SoudiiM,  or  Nigrilia,  in  tho  oentrnl  and  inoro  elevated  districtfl,  alTordH  granite,  gneisr 
mica  slate,  day  Kliite,  «iiiart/.  nnrk,  lioriiblendo  nx'k,  liinestono,  &c.  TIioho  de|MNitH  iw 
variously  travcrsxl  by  gre(>ii!«toiio  and  other  trap  rocks.  At  (Jorec  tlioro  are  fiiio  displiiyj 
of  columnar  basalt.  Grci'  tractn  of  Hat  conntrv  extend  to  lli  '  easti  r.i  limit,  including  Soil' 
dan,  of  which  tho  kii-.'^lonw  aro  Hons^i  and  ttornoii.  In  the  Hat  and  doHcrt  regiona,  salt 
lakes  I'lid  natron  lakes  occur.  Beds  of  rock  salt  aro  olso  met  with.  Tho  wilt  in  arraiigod 
in  bcils  several  fi-ct  Miick ;  it  is  mi  cd  into  lan'o  slalw,  which  aro  allerwards  sawn  into  blocka 
tortile  n\'cV»t.  Then'  mines  »"  \  the  rich'S  of  tho  coimlry.  G(dd  is  found  in  dirt'erciit 
jwrt,-*  of  .\ii  ,  but  most  abundmi  .  in  this  rej^ion,  which  fnniislies  most  of  the  gold  which 
IS  sold  on  tho  western  coa.ff  of  \frica,  as  well  as  that  wliicii  is  brought  to  Morocco,  Fez, 
Algiers,  t'airo,  and  Alexandria,  .\ccording  to  Mccountj^  hiriii.-hed  to  Mr.  Jacob,  from  tlio 
records  of  the  1,  *  •  .\t1rican  t\>m]);iny,  the  wlml  ijuantity  of  gcdd  brought  to  England  by 
ships  of  will,  ironi  tho  year  ISO'"  to  181S,  both  included,  unumntod  to  Hl.Otl.')  ounces.  Of 
this,  in  the  se\t';i  years  of  war,  li-om  1808  to  ISl-l,  there  were  .'•l,.')!)!)  ounces,  va hied  at 
2(r>,;<l0/.,  and  in  the  tbllowing  ti>ur  vors  of  peace,  HtVjdli  ounces,  valued  at  12.'),!''^0/.  The 
onsteni  coast  of  Atrira,  w'  -'o  tin  '  itugiipso  still  retain  sonic  setthMnents  for  carrying  on 
the  sbivo  trade,  may  be  sligl  'y  notui-d.  According  to  wmie  author :  of  tho  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Melinda,  Sotiila,  .Mo-'i  quo,  and  other  tracts  on  that  side  of  Africa,  aflortled  larijc 
iju.intitics  of  t'old;  but  tin  '  onnt  arc  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Mr.  Suit,  the  latest 
tnivollor,  who  visited  fliose  places  ..  18(H),  re|)resi>nis  their  present  supply  of  gold  as  very 
inconsiderable,  aiul  \\\\»  removed  much  of  tho  delusion  which  prcvaiiod  respec'tiiig  the 
ancient  pnidiice  of  that  int  tal.  .Mhr  remarking  that  tho  only  way  by  which  gold  is  now 
]iriH'urotl  is  Iv  washing  tho  winds  of  tho  rivers,  he  says,  "In  this  manner  a  considornblo 
(juatitilv  is  still  anmially  accmniilated,  though  it  scoms  to  be  rapidly  decreasing;  for,  in 
l.')!A  tlio  governor  of  Mo7.mnbi(|iio  collected  for  himself  and  the  viceroy  of  India  100,000 
crnsji'Ics,  (a  cr',!s.ide  is  wort'i  alvnit  c.v.  (1«.),  and  I  do  not  believe  that  onc-tJiird  of  tliis  amoun* 
is  now  altogether  annually  pnxlucetl," 
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Thnro  nro  ni  ynt  no  rnatDfinla  fur 
will'  'i  prubahly  duoH  nut  dillur  iiiii'h  ti. 


T,  '2. — llotiini/. 

inatinir  tlio  Ikitany  of  thia  (mrt  of  tlio  continont, 
(I  that  ot  tlio  wuHturn  count. 


Hi  iiiiKcr.  ',). — 'Aanhffy. 
Tlio  littlo  yot  known  on  tho  '/iMiIoiry  of  (.'entrul  AfVica  will  Hcnrcoly  nllow  of  itH  boinff 
treated  imdur  a  diNtinct  hoad,  purticiimrly  uh  it  appeura  blendud  with  that  of  Nuliia  aim 
AbynNima  to  tho  eaHt,  (!on((o  oiiil  Sierra  I.eono  to  tho  weMt,  and  Southern  Africa  to  tho  Boiitli. 
There  nro  a  fow  iiuudrumidri,  however,  Mtntcd  to  inhabit  tho  iiiluiul  provincoH  inoro  iMirticu- 
iiirly,  and  wliich  wo  nhull  hriotly  iiotico : — 


Man  •  tfinxklihU.     limji-lAllnl  Mmilt. 
I'tMiiHH'lMinM  Kfrtckuu,.      l;iltl(i|>l.ui 

lliMr. 

Cai>i(t|M)>iftlillt  itntliiniirtini  tiw.    Tlit 
Nurllirrli  OinJtii. 


('«m«l'HtAfil«IU  auitnlli  JVw.    Till*  tViuilwin 

dlnl/.'. 
AliT'i'rni*  (niulleonili  Hm,     Umt^irntA 

Aliifl'il*. 
(UmII  I  Lttrkniw  Hm,    ('i»rliiiii  Onrrlle, 


Anllloi*  tirhi,    OinihUn  Anlrt(i|it. 
Aii<ll<»|Mi  wlriiiiia,    K'lh  A(i><i|'>[«. 
Nfnlni«t«  |iv(iiiim  Hm,    Vtfutf  AnUlnps, 
llirii  ilia  lnir||,i;«>ial<  Hm.    Ibilai  Alilalii|«. 
lt«a  tV'tiMja.     Pi-4tM*. 


Tho  Mania  ia  nnnlof^oua  to  tho  Aiiiurican  Arimidilloes,  lining,  liko  tlicin,  ontiroly  covered 
with  an  iinpenetrahio  coat  of  mail  \  this,  however,  ia  diH]KiHeil  not  in  rinea,  hut  liko  tho  acalca 
of  a  tlsh.  Tho  F.tliiopian  Ooar  ia  a  hideoiia  animal,  with  loiiff  timka  anu  llcHhy  protubcrancca 
on  each  aido  of  tho  bond.  Tho  (Jreat-horncd  Antolopo  ia  a  apociea  deaerviiijf  tho  attention 
of  future  travollora:  ita  horiia,  which  liavo  only  yet  been  aonn  in  Europe,  uro  erect,  with  tho 
(mint  bent  Imck,  and  are  no  leaa  than  two  feet  and  a  half  long  in  a  atraight  lino.  Tho  oninial 
la  HupjMiHed  to  inhabit  tho  interior  of  Weatorn  AtVicn.  Tho  (iiunbiun  Antolopo  boa  boon  alao 
brougnt  iim  tho  aiiino  region ;  ita  aapeet  ia  peculiarly  aofl  and  engaging,  but  it  ia  uncom- 
monly ally.  The  I'egaaao  ia  n  apecioa  of  liufTalo,  inhabiting  tho  interior  of  Congo  and  Angola, 
and  thuB  iiitinmtod  by  two  of  the  Catholic  iniaaionarica,  Gmlleni  and  Carl: — "On  tho  road  to 
lioando,  in  the  kingdom  of  ('ongo,  wo  aaw  two  I'acaaaoa,  roaring  liko  liona,  tho  mulo  and 
foinnlo  being  alwaya  together.  '  ley  aro  white,  with  rufoua  and  black  apota,  with  cars  half 
a  yard  in  length,  and  tho  horns  iraight.  When  tlioy  aoo  human  bcinga  thoy  do  not  floo, 
nor  do  tliey  harm,  but  atnnd  and  look  on."  Thia  vaguo  account  would  not  have  deserved 
notice,  had  not  Major  Ilninilton  Smith  doiccted  a  drawing  "f  thia  very  rare  animal  among 
those  w  'lich  formerly  belonged  to  tho  great  and  famoua  Prince  Maurice  of  Niiaaau,  now  in 
tlio  Hi'ilin  library.  Tho  Eland  ia  tho  only  antolopo  on  which  a  quantity  of  fat  ia  found  auffi- 
oicntly  hard  to  make  candlea. 

The  (liruHo  will  Iw  hern  noticed,  aa  a  goniia  whoso  geographic  rango  appears  more  espe- 
cially confined  to  tho  inlun<l  parts  of  Africa.  Tho  ancient  writers  appear  to  hove  understood 
tliese  II  iiidrupeda  much  better  than  tho  moderns;  for  Jonston  was  not  only  well  convinced 
of  till!  <•  ^sft'nco,  bi.t  ho  figures  several  which  ho  aupposes  aro  distinct  apecioa.  Tho  now 
and  \  ,  iblo  information  on  tho  (liralK)  of  Northern  Africa,  published  by  Riipnoll,  first  led 
lis  It  ,-,|)cct  that  it  was,  in  reality,  a  distinct  apecioa  from  that  of  Southern  Africa,  and  this 
idea  !  is  been  tlilly  confirmed  by  a  further  investigation  of  the  aubject,  and  by  verbal  inform- 
ation eoniiniinicated  by  Mr.  Burcholl.  Tho  Gimfl'o  of  Northern  Africa  (C.  nnliquorum  Sw.) 
was  known  to  tho  Romans;  but  tho  moderns  long  doubted  tho  cxiatcnco  of  auch  a  quadru- 
ped, iiitil  the  Dutch  traveller.  Colonel  Gordon,  and  tho  English  travoUor,  Patoraon,  found 
tJi'-  «  ifTo  of  Southern  Africa  (C  auslralis  Sw.)  and  brought  its  akin  to  Europe.  In  an 
mill  0  the  latter  is  said  to  be  sometimes  near  twenty  foot  high,  and  tho  specimen  in  the 

Urili  .luseurn,  brought  homo  by  Mr.  Burcholl,  measures  seventeen  feet  and  ii  half.  In  a 
state  1 1  nature  the  manners  of  both,  aa  far  as  we  yot  know,  are  nearly  similar.  They  live 
in  Hiiiull  fiiiiiilies,  principally  in  tho  plains  of  the  interior,  where  there  is  occasional  herbage 
or  succulent  vegetation.  Their  ordinary  food,  however,  is  the  leaves  of  tho  mimosa  trees, 
Their  gait,  when  walking,  is  rather  stately  than  awkward:  but,  as  Le  Vaillant  well  observes, 
it  ia  ridiculous  enoujjh  to  see  them  trot,  fbr  the  GirafTo  then  resombh .'.  a  limping  beast,  with 
tho  head  perched  at  tho  extremity  of  a  long  nock  which  never  bends,  sw  ying  backwards 
and  forwards;  tho  head  and  nock  playing  in  one  piece  between  tho  ^hoaldeis,  as  on  on  axis 
Their  short  horns  appear  useless  as  a  means  of  defence,  but  they  ki<^k  ^vith  prodigioua  force, 
ond  the  jerks  are  so  quick,  that  tho  eyo  cannot  count  them.  {Vail.  Trav.  ii.  279.;.  The  dis- 
position of  tho  Northern  GirafTe  is  remarkably  gentle ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  mild  and 
beautiful  expression  of  its  full  dark  eye. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geoprraphy, 
The  history  of  this  extensno  region  is  altogether  unknown  till  tho  twelflh  century,  when, 
during  ili'>  flourishing  perial  of  Arabian  literature,  tho  eminent  geographers  Abulfbda, 
Edrisi,  and  others,  described  tho  settlements  formed  by  their  countrymen  on  the  southeni 
side  nf  the  Great  Desert.  The  Arabs  appear  to  have  migrated  thither  in  numerous  and 
probably  successive  colonies.  Tho  movement  took  place  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  contest 
between  the  dynasties  of  the  Abbosides  and  Ommmdes,  when  tho  vanquished  party  sought 
refuge  in  the  ireiiioiest  extromities  of  Africa.  Being  probably  possessed  of  superior  skill  m 
the  militaryort,  they  easily  pr^  vailed  over  the  undisciplined  natives,  and  established  powerful 
states  along  a  river,  which  tliey  called  tiie  Nile  of  tiio  Negroes,  but  which  appears  to  be  only 
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tho  Zirmie  or  Quarrnmn,  a  tnlmlary  to  that  which  wo  call  t!io  N.^'  i.  Thn  princ''Nil  kint!^ 
dotnii  worn  (ihnna  (Kaiio),  aiul  TcKinir  (Suckatou),  while  to  tli«*  ..  *  wnn  tho  pownrfiil  uo((ro 
stnto  ot'Kiikti  (Bnrnoii).  Tho  court  ol'Glmiin  diMptaytMl  h  uploi  '  (l^uvod  citictly  tVuiti  tho 
pold  iiiiportod  tVoiii  tho  coiintripn  in  th^  mnith,  which  appoarut)  u  uzUng  ovun  In  thoMo  wht 
had  witiu*!(.sod  tliii  f^rcatiicHH  of  Hii^diid  nnd  Cairo. 

Variolic  rnvolutioni4|  only  iiiiporfcctly  reported  to  uit,  appear  linco  that  period  to  hnvt 
aifitatod  tliiM  (Nirt  of  tho  contiiuMit.  In  (foiiornl,  onn  |K)Wurf\d  chief  HncuiH  to  have  aitpircd 
at,  nnd  in  n  (rreat  nuMiMiire  attained,  a  Hiiprenincy  over  the  other)*,  of  which  ho  wax  vpeedilv 
deprived  hy  tho  revoUitionH  to  which  thetie  turbulent  aLjitcH  am  liable.  In  tho  fourteenth 
century,  l.fo  Africaniis,  visiting  Titnbnctoo,  found  it  in  ixwMexiiion  of  Izchia,  a  |)oworful 
chief  from  Morocco,  who  liehl  then  the  chief  sway  over  (ilmna  and  tho  principiil  coiintrieH 
of  Central  Africa.  At  tho  end  of  tho  laHt  century,  Mr.  Luciih  umlerHtood  that  CiiHHina  had 
{gained  the  Ruprcnie  rule  over  all  the  MudHulnmn  statcM  in  thiH  (piartor.  Aliout  tho  he^'in- 
ninjf  of  the  century,  however,  Danfodio,  chief  of  tho  Fellntahn  of  Sackat(K),  not  only  n.inerted 
his  inde|)endeti(-",  but  made  liimaolf  maHter  of  all  Iloustia,  then  cnni|ucrcd  Rornou,  and  finally 
oxtonded  his  duiuinion  westward  ait  far  aa  tho  Niger.  Tho  Fellatah  empire,  thus  tbunded, 
hoti  since,  howov(>r,  Hiiflered  much  diamembcrment.  The  standard  of  independence  wna 
raised  in  ik)rnou  by  a  native  of  Kanern,  who,  under  tho  title  of  Hlieik  el  Kanoiny,  drove  out 
tiio  invader,  nnd  an8unied  tho  real  wway  over  tho  country.  In  the  heart  of  lIou.-'Ha,  (JcMiber, 
Zcjfzejf,  nnd  other  countries,  have  thrown  off  tho  yoke.  Yet  tho  lY'llatalm,  under  other 
chiefs,  are  extending  their  conqucstfl  to  tho  wentward,  nnd  have  even  passed  the  Nijfor  into 
Ynrribu.  Timbiictoo,  meantime,  has  lonjj  lost  tho  supremacy  it  poHriossed  iti  llin  dnyn  of 
Leo.  It  became  even  tributary  to  tho  emperor  of  Moroceo;  and  though  it  has  clinken  ofF 
this  yoke,  the  king's  dominion  does  not  now  extend  beyond  tho  city  ami  its  immodintfl 
vicinity.  Ilambarra,  when  visited  hy  Park,  was  found  tho  mmt  extensive  ami  ivjwerfb. 
kingdom  on  tho  upper  course  of  the  Niger,  but  it  has  since  been  dismembered  ''y  Sego 
Ahinadou,  n  Foulah  chietlain,  who  I.zh  obtained  possession  of  the  flourishing  city  oi  Jcnne, 
Olid  the  surrounding  territory. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeoffraphy. 

The  government  in  tho  countries  of  Central  Africa  is  completely  despotir ;  nnd  in  the 
states  the  homage  paid  to  rulers  and  grandees  is  even  more  abject  nnd  debasing  than  in  nny 
civilised  einpire.  In  Eyeo,  tho  greatest  lords,  when  they  approach  tho  sovereign,  throw 
themselves  tiat  on  their  tiiccs,  kissing  tho  earth,  and  piling  heaps  of  dust  upon  their  heads. 
The  sacrifice,  on  the  death  of  any  prince  or  chief,  of  his  princi|)al  officers  nnd  tiivourite 
wives,  though  not  carried  to  the  same  bloody  extent  ns  in  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  is  con- 
siderably prevalent  in  Eyeo  .jikI  other  native  states.  Vet  the  greatness  of  the  inonarrh  is 
not  9upi>orted  by  much  of'  outwanl  pomp  and  state.  Their  mansions,  tisuni  attire,  nnd  daily 
habits,  ditl'er  little  from  those  of  their  meanest  subject.  Tho  king  of  Voiiri,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  these  potentates,  received  the  English  mission  in  a  small  squiiro  spot,  which 
might  be  compared  to  a  clean  English  farm-yard ;  and  his  audience  of  leave  was  given  in 
an  apartment  unswcpt  and  dirty,  with  swallows  flying  about,  and  a  number  of  naked  girls 
and  boys  passing  and  repassing.  Tho  king  of  Wawa,  to  give  his  state  reception,  placed 
himself  in  a  niche  of  tho  city  wall.  The  pomp  of  the  sovereign  consists  chiefly  in  tho  mul- 
titude of  his  wives;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  king  of  Eyeo  that  his  queens,  linked  hand- 
in-hand,  would  reach  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  tho  other.  These  ladies,  however, 
are  in  a  very  diflbrent  situation  from  that  which  in  Europe  is  suggested  by  the  word  queen; 
slave  would  be  the  more  appropriate,  so  varied  are  the  services  of  every  description  exacted 
from  them.  They  act  as  body-guards,  perforin  the  most  menial  offices,  and  are  seen  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  carrying  on  their  heads  heavy  burdens  from  place  to  pl.iee,  favoured 
only  with  an  exemption  from  tolls.  The  Mussulman  princes  maintain  courts  more  resembling 
those  of  Northern  Africa,  with  fewer  wivep,  and  those  more  secluded,  preserving  greater 
pomp  nnd  exercising  equal  power,  but  not  exacting  the  same  degrading  testimonies  of  homage. 
We  may  observe,  moreover,  that  each  city  enjoys  n  species  of  municipal  government,  which, 
particularly  in  some  parts  of  Bombarra,  has  oven  somewhat  of  a  republican  constitution,  the 
mansa  or  governor  being  elected  by  tiie  body  of  the  people. 

The  revenue  of  thosy  princes  <loes  not  appear  to  equal  their  power,  or  even  to  be  derived 
from  any  regular  source,  if  wc  except  tho  dues  exacted  from  the  caravans.  Tiiey  enrich 
tliemselves  by  presents,  and  thus  particularly  appear  to  accumulate  such  an  extravagant 
number  of  wives.  They  also  carry  on  a  good  deal  of  traffic,  and  scruple  not  to  employ  both 
power  and  stratagem  in  turning  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Jjinder  scarcely  met  one  prince 
from  whom  he  did  not  experience  every  species  of  roguery  and  extortion.  The  treasures 
tlius  acquired  consist  chiefly  in  articles  of  show  and  ornament,  which  arc  piled  in  huge  heaps 
for  the  sake  of  boastful  exhibition.  Their  peculiar  delight  is  to  display  these  to  important 
strangers,  os  a  child  does  his  toys  and  gewgaws. 

The  Bf lilies  of  these  princes  consist  chiefly  of  turbulent  militia,  taking  tho  field  on  the 
mnuuons  of  the  prince,  and  supporting  themselves  by  pl'indering  the  country  through  which 
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tliey  poM.  Tho  cavalry  of  Bornou  and  Ucghurmi,  have  a  very  martial  (ippcnronco,  J.^ 
hornei  being  Muiall  and  activu,  and,  an  well  aH  their  ridcm,  complotoly  fnvelojHjd  in  chain  and 
HoinotiniuM  ni  plutn  armour.  (Jnlbrtunately  they  wont  tho  power  of  Rtanding  any  hr'«k 
rliargo  from  an  eniMiiy,  but  on  uvery  hucIi  occaiiion  tnko  precipitately  to  flight.  Ttiey  ro 
facrvicoablo  only  whoa  tho  victory  hux  been  decided,  and  all  tiio  uncmiCH'  backH  are  turned, 
when  they  were  very  active  in  cutting  down  and  plundering  the 
fugitivea.  The  Kanemboo  ipcarmun  (Jiff.  H08.),  organised  by  the 
present  shoik  of  Dornou,  form  tho  incut  regular  and  cflectivc  (iirco 
111  interior  Africa.  They  march  bv  tribes,  almoat  nnkinl,  with  oniy 
B  skin  round  their  wnist,  their  only  arms  being  a  long  shield  with 
which  they  ward  oil'  tho  arrows  of  the  enemy,  and  a  s|Hmr  with 
which  they  press  forward  to  cliargo  him ;  yet  they  have  much  of 
tlio  organization  uf  a  regular  army,  maintaining  in  front  a  chain  of 
pi(|uctH,  and  tho  sentinels  passing  tlio  war-cry  along  tho  line.  The 
Fellatah  archers,  and  those  of  a  very  rudo  peopu  culled  tho  Mun- 

iras,  lighting  with  poisoned  arrows,  have  sliown  themselves  very 
ormidublo ;  yet  liUnder  sow  the  army  of  Hockatoo,  riO.OOO  or  (10,()0() 
strong,  em|)loyed  in  tho  siego  of  Coonia,  a  rebel  city ;  but  only  a 
few  chiefn,  dressed  in  quilted  armour,  inodo  some  display  of  valour; 
tho  others,  u|)on  being  struck  by  a  fulso  alarm,  took  ))recipitatcly  to 
llight,  uiMetting  every  thing  in  their  way,  inoiit  of  the  men  and  uni- 
mala  tumbling  over  each  other,  and  rushing  together  to  save  what  they  could  by  flight.  A 
camp,  as  elscwhoro  seen  by  Clappcrton,  was  liko  a  village,  composed  of  a  iiumbor  of  huts, 
resembling  iMJo-hives  arranged  in  regular  streets;  and  was  "filled  witli  weavers,  tailors, 
women  spinning  cotton,  others  reeling  off;  some  selling  foofoo  and  accunsons,  others  selling 
yams  and  paste;  little  markets  ut  every  green  tree,  holy  men  counting  their  Ijcuds,  and  dis- 
solute slaves  drinking  roa  bum."  Tho  musket  is  almost  wholly  unknown  in  the  wars  of 
lliaso  nations.  Tho  greatest  monarchs  have  only  a  few,  which  they  keep  as  objects  of  prido 
and  curiosity.  The  Arab  caravan  followers,  armed  with  tlioso  weapons,  and  iwsscssing  a 
certain  degr(!o  of  discipline,  are  superior  to  thousands  of  their  opponents,  and  oilcn  decido 
the  baltlo  between  tho  mightiest  monarchs. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Almost  tho  whole  of  this  extensive  region  may  rank  with  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  on 
tho  surface  of  the  globe.  Though  placed  nearly  beneath  tho  lino,  and  scorched  by  the 
intensest  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  it  suticrH  trom  this  causo  loss  than  almost  any  other  country 
in  tho  same  situation.  The  great  chain  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  traversed  in  some  degree 
tempers  the  severity  of  the  heat,  and,  by  the  numerous  streams  which  they  pour  down,  aflbrds 
throughout  the  means  (A'' irrigation.  Even  their  declivities,  sometimes  to  tho  very  summit, 
are  covered  with  copious  harvests.  Thus  nearly  the  whole  territory  is  fitted  for  tho  produc- 
tions of  tho  tropical,  and,  tlirough  the  variety  of  surface,  occasionally  oven  of  the  temperate, 
zone. 

Agriculture  is  practised  over  tho  whole  of  Central  Africa,  though  not  by  any  elaborate 
or  scientific  processes.  Tho  plough  appears  never  to  have  passed  tho  desert;  the  only  instru- 
ment for  turning  up  tho  ground  being  the  hoe,  which  does  little  more  than  scratch  the 
surface;  yet  this  slight  tillage,  on  grounds  moistened  by  inundation  or  artificial  watering, 
is  sufficient  to  produce  ubiindant  crops.  It  has  even  been  doubted  whether  a  deep  furrow 
would  not  be  injurious,  by  laying  the  ground  toa  open  to  tho  influences  of  the  tropical  sun. 
Considerable  pains  arc  bestowed  upon  irrigating  the  grounds ;  and  in  Hoiissa  tho  grain  is 
stored  in  largo  granaries  raised  on  poles,  as  a  security  from  tho  insects.  Watch  is  diligently 
kept  to  scare  away  the  numerous  birds  which  would  devour  the  grain.  In  Bornou,  indeed, 
tho  imperfect  industry  of  tho  people  produces  only  gussub,  a  species  of  millet,  which,  instead 
of  being  formed  into  bread,  is  merely  boiled  into  a  paste.  So  supine  is  their  culture,  that 
in  this  fine  climate  they  do  not  rear  a  vegetable  of  any  description,  except  a  few  onions;  nor 
(i>  fruit  except  limes,  and  those  only  in  the  garden  of  the  sheik.  In  Houssa,  however,  two 
crops  of  wheat  aro  raised  in  the  year,  and  the  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  fruits 
oiul  vegetables.  Rico  is  produced  copiously  on  the  inundated  banks  of  the  Niger,  particu- 
larly in  the  kingdom  of  Youri.  Cotton,  tho  material  of  the  staple  and  universal  manufacture, 
is  everywhere  grown,  and  the  beautiful  and  valuable  fabrics  woven  from  U,  afford  a  pre- 
sumption in  fiivour  of  its  quality.  Indigo  for  dyeing  is  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
excellence.  Oxen  arc  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  often  of  very  valuable  breeds,  but  almost 
ejiclusively  by  tha  Arabs  and  Follatahs;  and  there  appears  a  presumption  that  they  have 
been  iinix3rte<l  by  these  races  from  Northern  Africa,  since  in  tho  districts  purely  negro,  the 
domestic  unicials  consist  only  of  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry,  roared  often  beneath  the 
same  roof  m*h  thtir  owners.  The  forests  and  tho  inundated  swamps  on  the  great  rivera 
abound  with  w.ild  animal.'*, — the  lion,  tho  elephant,  the  leopard,  tho  hyena, — which  commit 
Ibrmidable  ravagoi ;  yf  -  their  spoils  form  frequently  objects  of  trade,  particularly  the  task 
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of  the  plcphnnt,  composinif  the  valuable  substance  of  ivory.  The  swarms  of  insects  are 
torinentin<if,  and  sometimes  even  dangerous ;  but  the  bees  oflord  an  abundant  supply  of  honey, 
the  cliief  dietetic  luxury.  Gold  is  extracted  in  considerable  abundance  from  the  sands  of 
almost  all  tiie  streams  that  descend  from  the  western  part  of  the  ereat  mountain  chain. 

Manufactures  are  not  numerous,  but  carried  on  Willi  considerable  skill  and  activity.  The 
most  important,  by  far,  is  that  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  said  to  be  beautitully  woven,  uml 
skilfully  dyed  with  fine  indigo.  This  apiiears  to  be  quite  a  negro  manufacture,  being  carried 
to  the  greatest  perfection  in  countries  occupied  exclusively  by  that  people ;  Ijoggun  in  the 
east,  and  Nyfle  westward  on  the  shores  of  the  Niger.  The  manufactures  "n  Houssa  are 
chiefly  conductea  oy  slaves  from  the  latter  country.  Denham  describes  the  people  of  Loggun 
8  steeping  their  cloth  thrice  in  indigo,  then  laying  it  en  the  trunk  of  a  It.i-ge  tree,  and 
beating  it  with  wooden  mallets,  till  it  acquires  the  most  brilliant  gloss.  Mats,  being  uni- 
versttDy  used  to  sit  and  sleep  upon,  ibrm  also  an  extensive  branch  of  manufacture,  which  is 
carried  to  peculiar  perfection  at  Rabba  in  Nyffe.  The  gold  found  along  the  western  part 
of  the  chain  of  mountains  is  worked  with  considerable  skill  into  rings  and  ornaments. 

Commerce,  throughout  this  region,  is  carried  on  with  considerable  activity,  though  in 
modes  somewhat  peculiar.  Maritime  trade  is  precluded  by  its  situation,  far  distant  from  any 
coast.  Even  river  navigation  is  not  practised  with  much  diligence,  unless  on  the  Niger,  and 
that  chiefly  on  its  lower  course,  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  Wagons  are  unknown,  and  would 
perhaps  be  too  cumbrous  for  the  rude  tracts  through  which  they  would  have  to  be  conveyed. 
Single  travellers,  also,  could  not  proceed  with  safety  through  routes  of  such  length,  many 
parts  of  which  are  beset  by  predatory  tribes.  Commodities  are  conveyed  by  large  troops, 
sometimes  resembling  little  armies,  called  caravans,  kafilas,  or  coffles.  Those  which  pass 
between  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  ocross  the  immense  expanse  of  the  desert,  employ 
camels,  whose  patience  of  thirst,  and  soft  and  elastic  hoofs,  almost  exclusively  fit  them  for 
travelling  over  this  wide  surface  of  sand.  In  the  rugged  and  mountainous  tracts,  burdeni 
are  chiefly  conveyed  by  means  of  asses;  but  in  the  great  fertile  plains  of  Houssa  and  Eyeo, 
the  human  head  is  the  most  frequent  vehicle:  those  of  females,  not  excepting  the  wives  ol 
the  great  men,  and  even  of  the  monarch,  are  decidedly  preferred.  These  fair  bearers  have 
been  seen  carrying  with  alacrity  loads  which  it  required  the  labour  of  three  men  to  place 
on  their  heads.  The  African  caravan  merchant  is  a  very  different  person  from  him  who, 
while  his  vessels  are  traversing  the  ocean,  remains  seated  in  a  snug  counting-house,  reckon- 
ing the  silent  nccumulation  of  his  profits:  he  must  accompany  his  investments  to  their 
remotest  destination,  through  desolate  tracts,  the  domain  of  warlike  and  ferocious  tribes. 
Passing  through  regions  which  own  no  law  but  that  of  the  strongest,  he  is  obliged  to  arm 
himself  and  his  followers,  and  to  defend  as  a  warrior  what  he  has  earned  as  a  merchant. 
Unhappily,  he  is  often  templed  to  iinitaie  those  with  whom  he  contends,  and  to  consider 
plunder  as  a  cheap  and  even  not  dishonourable  mode  of  completing  his  assortment  of  goods. 
He  holds  himself  thus  equally  ready,  according  to  circumstances,  to  act  as  thief,  pedlar, 
merchant,  prince,  or  warrior.  His  band  being  armed  with  muskets,  and  forming  a  little 
standing  army,  are  truly  formidable  to  the  nations  of  interior  Africa.  They  form  there  a 
sort  of  state  within  the  state,  and  are  at  once  courted  and  dreaded  even  by  great  sovereigns. 
As  commodities,  in  crossing  the  desert,  rise  in  value  from  150  to  500  per  cent.,  and  some- 
times are  procured  by  mere  violence,  the  merchant  who  p-.isses  safely  through  a  series  of 
such  adventures  acquires  immense  wealth,  and  can  often  rival  the  pomp  of  princes.  The 
Caravans  which  traverse  on  foot  the  negro  countries  in  the  west,  and  which  consist  in  a 
great  measure  of  females,  though  often  very  noisy,  and  addicted  to  convivial  and  even  dis- 
solute habits,  bear  by  no  means  the  same  warlike  character.  The  female  traffickers  act  not 
merely  in  a  servile  capacity  as  bearers,  but  carry  on  extensive  transactions,  and  acquire  con- 
siderable property. 

The  commodities  conveyed  across  the  desert,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  are  chiefly  of  a  showy  and  ornamental  kind :  coarse  woollen  cloths  of  gaudy 
colours,  and  red  silk  thread  to  be  woven  into  their  cotton  robes ;  coarse  French  writing 
paper,  beads,  rings,  and  ornaments  made  of  silver,  glass,  coral,  amber,  and  even  pewter;  and 
with  regard  to  the  material  of  these  articles,  imposition  is  very  easily  practised.  Scissors 
and  knives,  with  other  iron  implements,  and,  still  more,  arms,  are  in  constant  demand.  A 
welcome  is  even  given  to  the  gaudy  cast-oft'  dresses  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  to  the  old  sword- 
bladcb  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  Salt,  in  large  quantities,  is  brought  from  pits  in  the  interior 
of  the  desert;  and  goora  or  kolla  nuts, — a  favourite  luxury,  which  is  even  called  the  African 
coffee, — are  transported  from  the  western  to  the  eastcn  parts  of  this  region.  The  returns 
made  to  Northern  Africa  from  Timbuctoo  consist  partly  of  gold  and  ivory ;  but  slaves  are 
the  chief  article  sent  from  thence,  and  almost  the  sole  one  from  Houssa  and  Bornou.  These 
unfortunate  victims  are  caught  by  armed  expeditions  in  the  mountainous  regions  to  the  south, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  mostly  pagan,  are  considered  by  orthodox  Mussulmans  as 
lawful  prey.  These  inroads  are  undertaken  not  by  private  marauders,  but  by  powerful 
chiefs,  and  even  by  the  greatest  princes.  On  occasion  '  the  .narringo  of  the  sheik  of 
Itornou  with  the  daughter  of  the  snltfln  of  Mandor".  a  coa.;._icd  vxpedition  was  sent  against 
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the  Musgow  nation,  which,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  brought  in  8000  slaves ;  and  inc 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  barbaric  pomp,  furnished  out  of  the  tears  and  captivity  of  so 
many  victims. 

Neither  roads,  canals,  nor  other  modes  of  improving  the  interior  communications,  are 
employed  in  this  region.  The  routes  are  merely  spaces  left  vacant,  and  beaten  by  tl  e  con- 
tinued tread  of  men  and  animals.  They  are  often  encumbered  by  swamps,  trees  fallen 
across,  and  even  by  the  large  nests  of  white  ants.  Where  tliey  are  crossed  by  broad  rivers 
or  lakes,  a  large  raft  is  placed  on  the  bank,  by  which,  not  without  some  difficulty  and  danger, 
the  caravans  are  ferried  over. 

Sect.  VI. — C»vt7  and  Social  State. 

The  state  of  society,  though  it  has  not  passed  the  limit  of  what  must  be  denominated 
barbarous,  haa  yet  made  a  greater  approach  towards  civilisation  than  among  any  other  Afri- 
can nations,  except  those  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean.  Nor  is  this  solely  owing  to 
the  migrations  from  that  region,  though  these  have  been  numerous,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
population  is  derived  from  tliem.  The  states  purely  negro,  which  have  imbibed  no  portion 
of  Arabic  religion  and  literature,  have  made  nearly  an  e^ual  advance  in  arts  and  improve- 
ments. The  total  absence,  however,  of  alphabetic  writing,  and  of  any  v/ritten  or  even 
painted  records,  seems  to  place  these  last  decidedly  beneath  the  least  improved  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

In  the  moral  existence  of  the  African  there  are  many  very  dark  features.  War  is  carried 
on  with  all  the  ferocity  of  the  most  barbarous  nations ;  many  tracts,  formerly  flourishing, 
were  seen,  by  the  recent  travellers,  reduced  by  it  to  a  state  of  entire  desolation.  Another 
deep  blot  is  the  extensive  prevalence  of  robbery,  practised  not  merely  by  desperate  and  out- 
lawed individuals,  but  as  the  great  national  and  state  concern  of  almost  every  community, 
great  and  small.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  robbery  is  carried  on  by  the  poor  against  the 
rich :  in  Central  Africa,  it  is  equally  or  more  by  the  rich  against  the  poor ;  for  there,  he 
who  is  destitute  of  every  thing  else,  has  at  least  himself,  who,  converted  into  a  slave,  forma 
the  richest  booty  that  can  tempt  the  plunderer.  The  treatment  of  the  numerous  bands  of 
captives  who  are  conveyed  across  the  desert  is  also  attended  with  many  circumstances  of 
remorseless  cruelty.  Yet  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  an  unbroken  gloom  hangs  over  the 
moral  condition  of  Africa.  There  seems  even  to  be  something  peculiarly  amiable  and 
engaging  in  the  social  feelings  and  habits  there  prevalent.  Warmth  of  friendship,  hospi- 
tality, and  humanity,  are  virtues  of  which  Park  and  other  recent  travellers  have  given  many 
shining  instances.  They  are  furnished  even  by  Moslems,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  feel- 
ing cherished  by  a  bigoted  creed.  When  Major  Denham  was  fleeing  from  battle  in  a 
naked  anJ  miserable  state,  a  young  African  prince  pulled  ofl"  his  own  trousers,  and  bestowed 
them  upon  him.  Both  Clapperton  and  Lander  paint  the  Fellatah  shepherdesses  in  the  most 
engaging  colours ;  describing  their  dress  as  arranged  with  taste,  their  hair  braided  with 
peculiar  neatness,  their  manners  artless  and  simple,  their  conversation  at  once  modest  and 
ftiU  of  kindness. 

In  regard  to  religion,  the  nations  of  this  region  are  pretty  equally  divided  between  two 
systems,  the  pagan  and  Mahometan ;  one  native,  the  other  introduced  by  migration  and 
intercourse  from  Northern  Africa.  The  Niger,  in  a  general  sense,  forms  the  boundary  of 
Moslem  influonce,  which  has,  however,  penetrated  at  buveral  points  beyond  that  river.  The 
Fellatahs,  who  form  the  ruling  people  in  the  fine  territory  of  Iloussa,  appear  to  have 
migrated  from  Egypt  and  Barbary,  bringing  with  then  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  peo- 
ple of  Bornou,  and  of  the  adjacent  countries  of  Mandara  and  Bogharmi,  have  been  convert- 
ed to  this  faith,  and  profess  it  with  a  still  more  bigoted  zeal.  The  Christian  travellers  were 
considered  by  them  not  only  as  doomed  to  perdition,  but  as  destitute  of  any  claim  to  the 
rights  and  courtesies  of  humanity.  One  fixed  article  "f  belief  among  all  these  nations  is, 
that  they  may  lawfully  reduce  to  slavery  all  the  kerdies,  or  pagans,  who  people  tlie  southern 
mountain  districts.  In  other  respects,  they  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the  recluse  and  con- 
tracted habits  of  life  generally  prevailing  among  nations  of  this  profession :  the  females  are 
not  closely  immured;  intoxicating  liquors  are  not  rigidly  abstained  fi"om;  and  various 
amusements  which  it  proscribes  ore  indulged  in  without  scruple.  The  pagan  tribes  are  free 
from  thiis  intolerant  spirit ;  but  their  superstition  is  mean  and  puerile  in  the  extreme,  con- 
sisting in  implicit  reliance  upon  fetiches,  charms,  and  amulets  of  the  most  ridiculous  nature. 
The  barliarous  system,  also,  of  human  sacrifice,  though  prompted  by  the  extravagant  venera- 
tion in  v/hicii  their  great  men  are  held,  has  evidently  an  intimate  connection  with  super- 
stitious i  rnpressions. 

Learn  ing,  throughout  Central  Africa,  appears  in  a  very  depressed  state.  The  reading 
even  of  the  Koran  is  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  great  flghis,  or  doctors.  Its  verses  are 
chiefly  e  mployed  as  amulets  to  secure  triumph  over  enemies,  or  success  in  the  different  pur- 
suits of  life.  Its  contents  are  frequently  imbibed  by  writing  the  characters  with  a  black 
Bubstanc  e  on  a  wooden  board,  washing  them  ofl',  nnd  drinking  tlie  liquid.  The  Arabs,  whc 
ix>£sess  Bornewhat  greater  information,  often  practise  most  scandalous  impositions  on  tha 
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credulity  of  the  negroes.  The  princes,  both  in  Bornou  and  Houssa,  show  a  disposition  ts 
enquire  into  and  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences;  but  they  have  no  channel  of  information, 
unless  from  Barbary,  where  these  pursuits  are  in  an  almost  equally  depressed  state.  Sultan 
Bello  and  his  minister  had  each  a  library,  but  no  communication  has  been  made  to  us  as  to 
the  contents  of  either.  Yet  extemporary  poetry,  sung  by  the  composers,  is  repeated  at 
almost  all  the  African  courts.  Singing  men  t  \d  singing  women  are  constant  attendants  on 
the  chiefs  and  caboceers;  and  their  songs,  thouj^,.  conceived  probably  in  terms  of  the  grosfr 
est  flattery,  appear  to  contain  a  largg  portion  of  national  history.  The  Arab  caravan  dri. 
vers  also  cheer  their  long  expeditions  by  reciting  poems,  where  the  talent  displayed  is  often 
considerable,  and  is  derived  less,  probably,  from  any  acquired  literature,  than  from  the  excit- 
ed state  of  passion  and  feeling,  which  arises  in  a  life  of  wild  and  wandering  adventure.  In 
the  most  improved  of  the  native  states,  there  appears  to  exist  a  considerable  taste  for  sculp 
ture,  and  in  their  edifices,  the  doors,  with  the  other  ornamental  parts,  are  adorned  with  pil- 
lars, on  which  are  carved  the  exploits  of  their  warriors,  combined  with  the  various  move* 
ments  of  favourite  animals. 

The  amusements  of  these  nations  are  not  extremely  refined.  Wrestling  and  gaming  are 
fiivourites  in  Bornou.  The  wrestling  exhibitions  are  made  by  slaves  captured  from  the  neigh- 
bouring and  hostile  countries  of  Begharmi  and  Musgowy.  The  masters  place  their  pride  in 
the  victories  achieved  by  these  slaves,  cheering  them  during  tlie  combat,  and  often  on  a 
favourable  issue  throwing  to  them  valuable  robes  and  other  presents.  A  powerful  wrestling 
slave  will  sell  for  100  dollars ;  but  a  defeat,  the  disgrace  of  which  is  never  forgnUen,  causes 
him  to  fall  at  once  to  four  or  five.  Ladies,  also,  even  of  rank,  delight  in  a  strange  exercisCj 
where  they  beat  particular  parts  of  tiie  body  against  each  other  with  such  force,  that  the 
vanquished  party  is  thrown  flat  on  the  ground.  The  principal  game,  and  one  skilfully  play- 
ed, is  a  species  of  rude  chess,  carried  on  by  beans,  with  holes  made  in  the  sand.  At  Kano, 
the  most  flourishing  of  tlic  cities  of  Houss^,  boxing  is  practised  with  some  science,  and  such 
excessive  fury,  that  a  thorough  set-to  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  the  death  of  one  of  the 
combatants.  The  performers  exliibit  for  pay ;  and  when  Captain  Clapperton  hired  a  party, 
the  whole  population,  male  and  female,  quitted  their  occupations,  and  thronged  to  view  their 
favourite  spectacle.  In  Eyeo,  there  is  a  species  of  dramatic  exhibition,  consisting,  however, 
merely  in  a  display  of  mimicry,  tricks,  and  bufl'oonery.  Persons  enclosed  in  sacks  pursue 
each  other  with  surprising  agility ;  out  of  one  comes  a  representative  of  the  boa  consirictor, 
who  exhibits  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  movements  of  tiiat  animal;  there  was  alao 
exhibited  to  Captain  Clapperton  the  "white  devil,"  a  caricature  of  the  Europe.in;  a  thin 
figure,  painted  white,  shivering  with  cold,  and  performing  very  naturally  a  variety  ot'  move- 
ments which  appear  strange  in  the  eye  of  an  African.  We  may  conclude  v  iMi  dancing, 
which,  over  all  native  Africa,  is  the  standing  and  universal  amusement,  continui"'.  oilen  for 
whole  nights,  and  practised  in  every  form,  from  slow  movements  resembling  tic  stately 
minuet,  to  curvets  that  might  rival  those  of  Grimaldi.  Even  the  kings  pl.ice  :,  pccuMai 
glory  in  their  skilful  performance  of  this  exercise ;  to  be  an  expert  dancer  is  thought  almost 
as  flattering  as  to  be  a  successful  warrior;  .ind  even  those  monarchs,  whose  advanced  age 
disqualifies  them  from  any  real  eminence  in  this  performance,  strain  every  nerve,  by  elabor- 
ate displays  of  it,  to  extort  the  flattery  of  their  subjects. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

The  eastern  part  of  this  territory,  comprising  the  kingdoms  of  Bornou,  Man  dora,  Iy)ggun, 
and  Begharmi,  will  be  most  convenient  for  commencing  our  survey  of  its  local  divisions. 

Bornou,  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  extends  about  200  miles  in 
every  direction,  on  the  westward  of  the  great  inland  sea  of  the  Tchad.  Tlie  extent  of  that 
sea,  and  the  variations  on  its  surface,  have  been  already  described.  When,  in  consequence 
of  the  rains,  its  waters  swell,  and  overspread  the  large  cncumbcr(  J  tract  abandoned  during 
the  dry  season,  the  numerous  bands  of  wild  animals  wliich  it  harboured,  elephiint'?,  lions, 
panthers,  and  hyenas,  are  obliged  to  quit  their  cover,  and  seek  their  prey  amonj;:  the  habita- 
tions of  men.  At  this  disastrous  period,  travellers,  and  tlie  slaves  employed  in  watching 
the  corn  fields,  often  fiiU  victims  to  their  fury;  tlie  hyenas  have  even  been  known  to  force 
their  way  into  walled  towns,  and  devour  the  herds  that  had  been  driven  into  tlicni  for  shelter. 

With  the  exception  of  this  peculiar  district,  Bornou,  watered  by  the  tropical  ruins,  and 
often  partially  inundated,  is  a  very  fertile  country.  The  soil,  after  being  merely  s  tratched 
with  a  hoe  by  the  female  slaves,  and  liie  seed  scattered,  rather  than  sown,  yielils  v  cry  con- 
siderable crops.  Cities,  containing  from  10,000  to  30,000  inhabitants,  and  many  walln  d  towns, 
rise  along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Tiio  markets  present  a  most  crowded  scene,  the  )  irincipal 
one  at  Angornou  attracting  sometimes  100,000  people.  Yet  the  nation  is  remarka  bly  defi- 
cient, not  only  in  refined  and  intellectual  pursuits,  but  in  the  humblest  of  the  iis(!  ful  arta 
Instead  of  wheat  or  rice,  they  raise  gussub,  a  species  of  small  grain,  whicii,  being  \  oiled  to 
a  paste,  and  having  melted  fat  poured  over  it,  is  in  Bornou  considered  the  most  del  icatu  of 
dishes.  Even  iron  tools,  notwithstanding  their  value  to  a  martial  people,  are  Imnt/'o  d  in  the 
ujost  ch'.msy  manner.  The  only  fabric  in  which  ihey  have  attained  any  kind  of  cx'  ::eiience 
is  tliat  of  cotton  cloth  dyed  blue  with  their  fine  indigo,  the  tobes  or  pieces  of  ^f/h[  ch  form 
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the  current  coin  of  the  realm ;  yet  even  in  this  staple  they  do  not  equal  the  natives  of  Loggun 
and  NyfK.  They  have,  however,  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance.  Numerous 
herds  oi"  cattle  are  bred  by  Arab  tribes,  who  have  transported  into  Bornou  all  their  pastoral 
habits.  The  most  numerous  are  the  Shouaas,  who  in  the  towns  are  described  as  deceitful, 
arrogant,  pretended  fortune-tellers,  and  greatly  resembling  gypsies;  but  in  the  country  dis> 

itlay  greater  simplicity  of  manners  Major  Denliam  describes  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Shouaa 
oaded  with  ornaments  of  amber,  f  iver  rings,  and  coral,  her  hair  streaming  with  fat,  a  black 
rim  of  koiiol,  at  least  an  inch  wide,  round  each  of  her  eyes.  She  sits  astride  on  a  builock, 
over  which  carpets  and  tobes  have  been  spread,  guides  him  by  the  nose,  and  tortures  his 
sluggish  form  into  something  lik"?  caperlrgs  and  curvetings.  The  Bornouese  are  character* 
ised  by  simplicity,  good  nature,  and  ugliness.  They  have  in  excess  the  thick  lips,  face 
eloping  Imckwards,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  negro.  The  principle  of  speculative 
curiosity  is  one  to  which  they  are  not  only  strangers,  but  which  they  cannot  at  all  conceive 
as  swaying  the  human  mind ;  and  the  recent  travellers  could  by  no  means  obtain  credit  for 
this  motive  in  visiting  Africa. 

The  government  of  Bornou  is  absolute ;  but  when  the  English  mission  lately  visited  the 
country,  they  found  it  in  a  somewhat  singular  political  situation.  Tlie  sheik,  sumamed  El 
Kanemy,  who  by  his  valour  had  rescued  the  kingdom  from  Fellatah  invasion,  possessed  all 
the  real  authority,  which  he  exercised  with  justice  and  vigour;  but  he  found  it  prudent  to 
confer  the  ostensible  dignity  of  sultan  on  a  member  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  who  lived 
in  empty  pomp  at  New  Bornou.  There  is  probably  no  court  of  which  the  taste  is  so  absurd, 
CTotesque,  or  pioposterous.  The  primary  requisite  for  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  courtier  is  a 
huge  belly ;  and  where  feeding  and  cramming  will  not  produce  this  beauty  in  sufficient  per* 
fection,  the  part  is  swelled  out  by  stuffing  and  cushioning.  This  unwieldy  bulk  is  then 
covered  with  ten  or  twelve  successive  robes  of  rich  and  varied  materials.  Fold  after  fold  is 
wrapped  round  the  head,  till  only  a  small  part  of  the  face,  and  Uiat  all  on  one  side,  can  be 
descried.  N^imerous  amulets,  enclced  in  green  leather  cases,  envelope  their  clothes,  horse% 
and  arms.  Surrounded  by  a  train  of  such  attendants,  the  sultan  of  Bornou  received  the 
British  mission  in  a  can-e  or  crib,  barely  capable  of  containing  his  own  person  (Jig.  868.), 

Thus  attired,  however,  the  Bcnou  cavalry  take  the 
field ;  but  they  are  there  totally  inefficient  Indeed, 
the  sultan,  who  ought  to  be  still  more  protuberint 
and  encumbered  than  the  rest,  is  subject  to  the  con- 
venient necessity  of  never  fighting;  but  if  his  army 
is  defeated,  and  he  cannot  escape  by  flight,  he  seats 
himself  in  state  beneath  a  tree,  and  quietly  awaits 
the  stroke  of  death.  Lander  heard  it  reported  at 
Boussa,  that  the  eheik  had  recently  been  put  to 
death  by  the  sultan,  who  liad  resumed  the  supreme 
sway. 

The  towns  of  Bornou  are  considerable,  though 
not  of  the  first  magnitude.  New  Bornou,  the  pre- 
sent residence  of  the  sultan,  is  said  not  t  contain 
more  than  10,000  people ;  and  Kouka,  where  the 
sheik  kept  nis  court,  is  still  smaller.  Angornou  is 
the  largest  place  in  the  kingdom,  containing  at 
least  30,000  people,  and,  during  the  crowded  mar- 
kets held  fJ  ore.  often  from  80,000  to  100,000  are 
ais-jiiibleil.  All  these  are  in  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom, on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tchad.  Anarala, 
on  the  southern  or  Begharmi  frontier,  and  Woodie  on  that  of  Kanem,  are  also  considerable : 
at  the  latter,  the  caravans  arc  made  to  stop  til!  permission  to  proceed  is  obtained  from  the 
sovereign.  Kanem,  in  the  north,  i:^  a  ruder  district,  partaking  somewliat  of  tlie  ciiaracter 
of  the  bordering  desert;  but  its  inhabitants  are  pecul.  iriy  brave.  Lari,  the  capital,  is  a  town 
of  2000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  clusters  of  rush-liuts,  in  the  shape  of  well-tliatched  corn- 
stacks.  Tlie  largest  cities,  however,  appear  to  have  been  formerly  situated  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Yeou ;  but  they  I.ave  been  c'ltircly  destroyed,  and  the  whole  country  laid  waste, 
by  tlie  desolating  inroad  of  the  Fellatahs.  Tlie  r  .ins  of  Old  Bornou  were  seen  covering  a 
space  of  five  or  six  square  miles;  and  Gambarou,  tin  firmer  residence  of  royolty,  displayed 
in  its  ruined  edifices  a  degree  of  elegance  int  obs.rvablc  in  any  of  the  modern  capitals. 
The  territory  round  those  cities,  formerly  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultivation,  is  now  covered 
with  labyrinths  of  thickets,  and  the  meadows  overgrown  with  wild  plcnts.  It  contains  only 
a  few  scattered  villages,  whose  inhabitants  live  in  constant  dread  from  tiie  predatory  inroads 
of  the  Tiiaricks.  Farther  to  the  west,  beyond  a  large  town  called  Kabshary,  are  the  almost 
savage  tritio  of  Mungas,  who  fight  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  yield  a  reluctant  submission  to 
the  dominion  of  Bornou. 

Mandara,  sifiinfod  to  the  soutii  of  Bornou,  consists  of  a  fine  valley,  containing  eight  large 
iPwns,  the  principal  of  whicli  is  Mora.     The  whole  country,  and  even  the  capital,  are  over- 
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looked  bv  the  great  central  range  of  the  Mountains  of  tlie  Moon,  wliich  to  the  soutliward 
of  this  territory  appear  to  attain  their  loftiest  height.  They  are  inhabited  by  numerous  and 
barbarous  races,  comprehended,  by  the  Mandaras,  under  the  appellation  of  kerdies,  or  pagans, 
and  thence  considered  «s  lawful  prey.  These  people  paint  their  bodies,  wrap  themselves  in 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  subsist  chiefly  on  fruits,  honey,  and  the  fish  drawn  from  large 
lakes.  The  Musgow,  the  most  distant  and  rudest  of  those  races,  were  seen  mounted  on  litMo 
fiery  steeds,  covered  only  with  the  skin  of  a  goat  or  leopard,  and  having  round  their  neck 
long  strings  of  the  teeth  of  their  enemies.  Dirkullah,  a  part  of  this  mountain  territory,  is 
occupied  by  Fellatahs,  who  have  their  villages  strongly  fiirtified,  and  fight  desperately  with 
poiboned  arrows,  by  which  they  once  put  to  flight  Uie  whole  force  of  £rnou  and  Mandara, 
though  aided  by  a  numerous  and  well-armed  body  of  Arabs. 

Loggun,  situated  immediately  to  the  soutli  of  the  lake  Tchad,  and  watered  by  the  lower 
course  of  the  river  Shary,  which  falls  into  that  great  receptacle,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  improved  and  industrious  countries  in  all  Africa.  The  Loggunese,  amid  the  furious 
warfare  waged  by  the  surrounding  states,  have,  by  a  skilful  neutrality,  maintained  thcm- 
selvos  in  peace.  They  work  steadily  and  skilfully  at  the  loom,  an  occupation  elsewhere 
abandoned  to  slaves.  Their  cloth,  after  being  thrice  steeped  in  a  dye  of  excellent  indigo, 
receives  a  brilliant  gloss  by  being  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a  largo  tree,  and  beaten  with 
wooden  mallets.  The  tobc  i  thus  fabricated  are  much  superior  to  tiiose  of  Bornou,  and  only 
equalled  in  Nyfl?.  The  pec^  le  rank  also  above  their  neighbours,  in  having  a  coinage,  though 
rudely  made  of  iron,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  Provisions  are  abundant ;  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  bordered  with  fine  woods,  and  a  profusion  of  variously  tinted  aromatic 
plants.  The  inhabitants,  however,  suffer  cruelly  from  the  multitude  of  tormenting  insects. 
"  Flies,  bees,  and  mosquitoes,  with  immense  black  toads,  vie  with  each  other."  It  is  impos- 
Bible  to  stir  out  for  two  or  three  hours  at  mid-day,  without  the  hazard  of  serious  illness. 
Some  seek  a  protection  by  building  one  house  within  another;  others  by  kindling  a  fire  of 
■wet  straw,  and  sitting  ii.\  the  smoke ;  but  this  remedy  seems  worse  than  the  evil.  The  ladies 
o(  Loggun  (Jig.  370.)  are  described  as  the  handsomest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  negro 
870 
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race,  with  a  lively  and  agreeable  expression  1  engaging  manners.  They  are  by  no  means 
distinguished,  however,  by  those  virtues  wliich  form  the  ornament  of  their  sn--  and,  m  par- 
ticular, used  the  utmost  dexterity  in  snatching  from  Major  Dcnham  every  thing  they  could 
reach,  searching  even  the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  and,  when  detected,  treating  the  whole  as 
a  jest.  Loggun,  the  capital,  is  a  handsome  town,  with  s?pacious  streets,  finely  situated  on  the 
Shary,  about  forty  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  lukv^. 
Begharmi,  or  Begherme,  is  a  considerable  country,  to    he  south-east  of  the  lake  Tchad. 

The  people,  who  arc  stou*^  and  warlike,  v.age  almost  con- 
tinual war  with  Bornou,  whicii  Lonsts  of  having  subjected 
them ;  but  they  always  find  a  retreat  beyond  a  consider- 
able river,  which  Hows  through  their  country,  whence 
they  return  and  regain  possession  of  their  territory.  Their 
chief  force  consists  in  mounted  la'icers  (fff.  871.;,  which, 
with  their  horses,  ar-^-  cased  still  more  completely  in  iron 
mail  than  those  of  iJornou ;  but  they  do  not  in  tiie  ficlu 
display  any  higiier  degree  of  courage. 

The  islands  in  the  lake  Tchad,  which  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  large,  are  inhabited  by  tribes  that  have 
made  themselves  formidable  to  the  surrounding  countries. 
The  Biddomah,  occupying  the  eastern  qup.rter,  have  a  fleet 
of  a  thousand  large  canoes,  which  they  employ  entirely 
in  piratical  inroad.^  They  maintain  the  doctrine  that 
their  deity  left  them  without  grain  or  cattle ;  instead  of 
which,  ho  bestowed  strength  and  cunning  to  snatch  tlioso 
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this  wide  -expanse  of  water  which  is  for  a  moment  secure  from  their  attack,  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital  not  excepted.  They  carry  oft'  many  of  the  people  as  slaves,  but  treat  them  well, 
and  even  bestow  wives  upon  them.  No  attempt  to  check  thoir  ravages  seems  made  by  the 
most  powerful  of  tho  Bornou  sovereigns,  who  merely  say,  "  The  waters  are  theirs :  what 
can  we  do  1"  The  La  Salas,  a  postural  people,  inhabit  a  number  of  small  verdant  islands 
near  the  southern  quarter,  separated  by  channels  so  shallow,  that  those  acquainted  with 
them  can  ride  on  horseback  from  one  to  the  other.  These  islands  are  covered  with  rich 
pastures  and  numerous  herds. 

Houssa  is  an  extensive  territory  in  the  most  central  part  of  Africa,  reaching  from  the 
upper  course  of  the  Yeou  nearly  west  to  the  Niger ;  but  its  boundar-es  both  on  the  north 
and  south  seem  to  be  yet  undecided.  Although  it  is  ascertained  not  to  reach  the  main  stream 
of  the  Qiiorra  or  Niger,  it  is  ye*  well  watered  by  the  river  Quarrama  or  Zirmie,  which, 
with  several  tributaries,  flows  westward  to  join  the  Quorra.  On  tho  eastern  border,  also, 
it  is  traversed  by  tho  upper  course  of  the  Yeou,  and  on  the  southern  by  the  Shary  or  Tshadda, 
which  also  falls  into  the  Niger.  This  region  derives  its  social  character  from  the  Fellatahs, 
descended  apparently  from  the  Arabs,  who  migrated  thither  in  large  bodies  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  ruling  people.  It  appears  to  be 
more  elevated,  and  the  climate  less  sultry,  than  that  either  of  Bornou  or  the  countries  oa 
the  Niger ,  travellers  have  even  occasionally  suflered  from  cold.  The  face  of  the  country 
Exhibits  evident  marks  of  superior  cultivation  and  a  superior  people.  The  fields  are  covered 
with  large  crops  of  wheat,  two  of  which  are  annually  produced,  and  the  grain  is  stored  in 
large  granories  raised  on  poles  as  a  security  from  innects.  Irrigation  is  practised  with  dili- 
gence. The  grain  is  made  into  bread,  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied  with  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  Moslem  faith  is  professed,  having  the  iniquitous  right  founded  upon  it,  of 
carrying  into  bondage  the  southern  tribes  of  kerdies,  or  infidels ;  yet  the  same  bigoted  spirit 
does  not  prevail,  and  the  Arabs  even  allege  that  the  Fellatahs  are  not  true  Moslems.  Their 
commercial  habits,  and  intercourse  with  the  negro  nationo  to  the  westward,  are  probably  the 
chief  causes  which  introduce  this  more  liberal  train  of  ideas. 

Soccatoo,  or  Sackatoo,  probably  the  Tocrur  of  the  Arabians,  situated  nearly  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Houssa,  is  at  present  the  ruling  country  over  that  region.    The  territory  ap- 

Eears  to  be  fertile  and  populous,  and  its  capital  the  largest  city  in  interior  Africa.  The 
ouses  are  built  closer  than  usual,  and  more  regularly  laid  out  in  streets.  The  place  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  with  tw'elve  gates,  always  shut  at 
sunset.  The  dwellings  of  the  principal  inhabitants  consist  of  clusters  of  cottages,  and  of 
houses  built  with  flat  roofs  in  the  Moorish  style,  enclosed  by  high  walls.  There  are  two 
mosques,  one  of  which,  unfinished  when  Clappertcn  resided  there,  was  800  feet  in  length, 
supported  by  wooden  pillars  plastered  with  clay,  and  richly  ornamented.  The  palace,  aa 
usual,  forms  a  sort  of  enclosed  town,  with  an  open  quadrangle  in  front;  while  a  painted  and 
ornamented  cottage  contains  the  hall  of  audience.  Of  late  the  residence  of  the  court  hav- 
ing been  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Magaria,  Sackatoo  is  likely  to  experience 
a  decline. 

The  countries  of  Goober  and  Zamfra,  or  Zaufara,  are  of  a  ruder  character,  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  race,  who  have  sometimes  ruled  over  Houssa,  and  ar^  at  present  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  power  of  Sackatoo.  Even  the  high  road  between  that  city  and  Kano  is  con- 
tinually infested  by  them.  The  merchants  venture  to  pass  it  only  in  numerous  and  close 
bodies,  every  one  striving  to  be  foremost,  and  exclaiming,  "  Woe  to  the  wretch  that  falls 
behind,  he  will  be  sure  to  meet  an  unhappy  end  at  the  hands  of  the  Gooberites !"  In  1829, 
Coonia,  the  strongly  fortified  capital  of  Goober,  repulsed  with  loss  the  whole  military  force 
of  Houssa,  amounting  to  50,000  or  60,000  men.  Zirmie,  the  capital  of  Zamfra,  is  repre- 
sented as  forming  a  sort  of  outlawed  city,  where  runaway  slaves  find  protection,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  esteemed  the  greatest  rogues  in  all  Houosa. 

Kano,  though  declined  froiu  its  ancient  greatness,  is  still  the  centre  of  commerce  and  civil- 
isation in  interior  Africa ;  yet  it  is  built  in  n  very  scattered  manner,  occupying  only  about  a 
fourth  of  the  circuit  of  fifteen  miles  enclosoil  by  its  walls.  The  inhabited  part  is  divided 
into  two  by  a  large  morass,  dry  du'ing  a  part  of  tin  year,  at  which  period  is  held  a  great 
i.iarkct,  the  most  crowded  and  best  regulated  in  Africa.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  sheik,  who  has  even  tlie  exorbitant  power  of  fi.ring  the  prices.  Such  is  the  confidence 
estiiblished,  that  packets  of  goods  aie  very  commonl}-  carried  away  without  being  opened; 
and  if  any  fraud  is  discovereil,  the  packet  is  sent  back,  and  the  dylala,  or  broker,  is  compelled 
to  procure  restitution.  Tho  market  is  crowded  from  sunrise  to  sunset  every  day,  not  except- 
ing Friday,  the  Mahometan  sabbath.  Tiie  slaves,  who  constitute  the  staple  commodity,  have 
a  special  market,  composed  of  two  long  ranges  of  sheds,  one  for  irales,  and  the  other  for 
females.  The  poor  creatures,  decked  out  for  the  purpose,  are  seated  in  rows,  and  are  nicely 
scrutinised  by  the  purchaser,  who  inspects  the  tongue,  teeth,  eyes,  and  limbs,  causing  them 
to  cougli,  and  move  in  different  directions,  so  that  any  defect  in  their  persons  may  becninn 
apparent.    The  current  coin  in  traffic  consists  of  the  smali  shells  called  cowries,  480  of 
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which  are  worth  only  a  ehilling,  so  that  the  task  of  counting  them  is  laborious.    Kano  is 
supposed  to  contain  80,000  or  40,000  inhabitants. 

Kashna,  or  Kassina,  to  the  north  of  Kano,  is  a  considerable  kingdom,  which  at  no  distant 
period  held  the  supremacy  over  Houssa,  and  has  even  lately  shaken  oiF  the  yoke  of  Sacka* 
too.  Its  walls,  like  those  of  Kano,  are  of  immense  circuit ;  but  the  inhabited  part  does  not 
amount  to  above  a  tenth  of  the  enclosed  space.  It  is  still,  however,  the  seat  of  a  consider* 
able  trade  with  the  desert,  with  Timbuctoo,  and  with  caravans  coming  across  the  desert  by 
the  way  of  Ghadamis  and  Tuat. 

To  the  south  of  Sackatoo  and  Kano  is  the  country  of  Zegzeg,  one  of  the  finest  in  al< 
Africa.  It  is  covered  with  plentiiiil  crops  and  rich  pastures,  yields  pL.*ticularIy  good  rice, 
and  is  beautifully  variegated  with  hill  and  dale,  like  the  finest  parts  of  England.  Zaria,  the 
capital,  is  like  an  encfosed  district,  occupying  a  great  extent  of  ground,  which  comprises 
even  woods  and  corn-fields ;  the  population  is  estimated  at  about  50,00<>.  The  country  to 
the  south  of  Zegzeg,  though  diversified  by  rising  grounds,  is  still  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
containing  a  number  of  considerable  towns.  Cuttup,  a  compound  of  500  villages,  or  rather 
clusters  of  houses  covering  a  beautiful  plain,  forms  the  market  for  a  great  extent  of  country. 
Farther  south,  however,  there  is  stated  to  be  a  rugged  and  mountainous  region  inhabited  by 
the  Yam-yams,  a  savage  race,  represented  aa  cannibals,  and  who,  some  time  ago,  had  killed 
and  eaten  a  whole  caravan.  The  same  people  are  mentioned,  six  centuries  ago,  by  Edri^, 
as  bearing  the  same  character.  Dunrora  is  situated  in  a  country  fertile,  though  rocky ;  and 
about  half  a  day's  journey  from  it  is  Jacoba,  deecnbed  as  a  large  city  on  the  river  Shary ; 
while  farther  to  the  east,  on  the  same  river,  is  aiiitei  to  be  another  great  city,  Adamowa: 
hut  here  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  terminates. 

The  western  tracts  of  Houssa  do  not  contain  any  cities  of  great  magnitude.  Yet  the  late 
travellers  mention  Bershee,  probably  the  Berisba  of  Edrisi ;  Kut.unga,  surrounded  by  a  fine 
country ;  Zangeia,  picturesquely  situated  amid  rocky  hills ,  uud  Girkwa,  on  a  river  of  tho 
aame  name,  tributary  to  the  Yeou.  Katagoom,  capital  of  a  province  once  included  in  Bor 
nou,  contains  8000  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  same  district  is  Sansan,  a  large  market-place 
divided  into  three  distinct  towns.  To  the  nortli  is  a  rude  tract,  inhabited  by  the  Bedees,  a 
fierce,  independent,  pagan  race,  between  whom  and  the  Moslems  a  constant  war  is  waged. 

The  countries  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger  form  an  extensive  and  important  part  of 
Central  Africa.  Being  copiously  watered,  and  in  many  parts  liable  to  temporary  inundation, 
they  are  endowed  with  profuse  natural  fertility,  yielaing  rice  and  other  valuable  species  of 
grain  in  abundance;  though,  in  approaching  the  sea,  the  ground  becomes  swampy,  and 
overgrown  with  dense  forests.  A  negro  population,  with  its  original  habits  and  superstitions, 
generally  fills  this  region;  but  the  Fellatahs  are  making  rapid  encroachments;  and  several 
of  the  states  have  been  converted,  though  m  a  very  superficial  manner,  to  the  Moslem  feith. 
The  kings  hold  generally  an  absolute  though  mild  sway ;  their  splendour  consists  chiefly  in 
the  multitude  of  their  wives,  who  perform  all  menial  functions,  and  even  act  as  body-guards; 
the  royal  exactions  are  chiefly  from  travellers  and  merchants,  out  of  whom  they  draw  as 
much  as  possible,  both  in  the  way  of  presents  and  trade.  We  shall  begin  from  the  northern 
or  higher  region  of  the  river. 

Youri,  or  Yaoori,  consists  of  a  very  fertile  plain,  partly  overflowed  by  the  Niger,  and  thus 
rendered  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice.  It  is  even  cultivated  with  great  dili- 
gence,  though  chiefly  by  an  oppressed,  half  servile,  but  patient  and  industrious  race,  called 
the  Cumbrie.  Youri  is  a  very  large  city:  its  walls  of  wood,  rudely  strengthened  with  plates 
of  iron,  enclose  a  circuit  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles ;  but  this  space  is  covered  to  a  great 
extent  with  pastures  and  corn-fields,  among  which  clusters  of  huts  are  interspersed.  The 
people,  being  numerous  and  brave,  have  repelled  every  attempt  by  the  Fellatahs  to  subdue 
them.  The  king  maintains  a  higher  state  than  prevails  in  the  neighbouring  courts,  yet  both 
the  structure  and  the  accommodations  of  his  palace  would,  in  Europe,  be  considered  ex- 
tremely mean.  This  prince  has  incurred  deep  dishonour  by  the  attack  on  Park,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  that  celebrated  traveller;  and  his  conduct  to  Clappemn  and 
Lander  was  far  from  praiseworthy.  Below  Youri  the  navigation  of  the  Niger  is  obstructed 
by  formidable  cataracts,  though  it  is  passable  during  the  rainy  season  for  vessels  of  some 
magnitude. 

The  kingdom  of  Boussa,  immediately  below  Yoi'  i,  was  represented  by  the  first  accountg 
88  forming  one,  and  even  the  chief,  of  the  states  of  a  more  extensive  region  called  Borgoo; 
but  I^ander  learned,  in  his  last  expedition,  that  neither  it  nor  Wawa,  over  which  it  has  a 
certain  supremacy,  are  included  in  that  region.  Boussa  is  a  considerable  town,  capital  of  a 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  country  of  the  same  name.  It  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  the 
Fellatahs ;  but  they  were  aflerwards  expelled.  The  Niger,  immediately  above  and  below 
Boussa,  presents  a  magnificent  body  of  water ;  in  passing  that  city,  it  is  obstructed  by  thosf 
rocks  and  straits  in  which  Park  was  intercepted  and  perished.  A  little  below  Boussa  is  the 
ferry  of  Comie,  which  forms  the  principal  passage  for  the  caravans  on  their  way  from  Houssa 
to  the  coast. 

Wawa,  the  capital  of  a  small  dependent  kingdom,  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  countiyi 
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purticulany  celebrated  for  producing  excellent  yarns.  The  town,  supposed  to  contain  18,000 
uhabitants,  is  also  enriched  by  the  constant  passage  of  the  Housaa  caravans.  The  peopls 
and  merchants  take  advantage  of  their  wealth,  to  indulge  in  feasting  and  jollity,  and  drink 
harder  than  in  almost  any  odier  city  of  Africa.  During  the  whole  night,  the  town  rebounds 
with  tlie  song,  the  dance,  the  Castanet,  and  the  Arabian  guitar. 

Borgoo,  forming  a  cluster  of  states  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Boussa  and  Wawa,  pre- 
■ents  an  aspect  entirely  different.  It  is  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  rugged  mountain 
tracts,  though  interspersed  with  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys.  The  elevated  districts  are 
covered  with  extensive  forests,  crowded  with  wild  animals  of  every  description,  and  infested 
with  numerous  bands  of  robbers.  Kiama,  the  only  part  of  Borgoo  visited  by  English  travel- 
lers,  is  inhabited  by  a  people  proud,  courageous,  spirited,  delighting  in  martial  exercises,  and 
warm  both  in  their  resentments  and  attachments.  The  king  professes  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion; yet  his  attachment  to  paganism  is  displayed  by  numerous  fetiches  and  uncouth  figures, 
stationed,  as  guardian  powers,  at  the  entrances  and  along  the  walls  of  his  houses.  Here  the 
Elnglish  travellers  saw  a  great  Mahometan  festival,  followed  by  a  horse-race.  The  animals 
were  gaily  caparisoned,  with  strings  of  brass  bells  on  their  heads,  pieces  of  red  cloth,  silk 
and  cotton  tassels,  and  litlle  charms  in  coloured  cases.  The  ladies,  not  subjected  to  the  usual 
Moslem  seclusion,  appeared  gaily  adorned  in  coarse  Manchester  cloths,  and  bed-furniture  of 
glaring  and  gaudy  patterns,  for  which  a  high  price  had  been  paid.  The  palace,  or  rather 
nut,  in  which  the  king  resides,  is  adorned  with  good  prints  of  George  IV.,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  other  eminent  British  characters.  Niki,  however,  is  considered  the  chief  of  the 
states  of  Borgoo,  its  capital  tlie  largest,  and  its  territory  the  most  improved ;  it  holds  also  a 
certain  sway  over  the  others.  They  are  comparatively  poor,  with  the  exception  of  Loogoo, 
enriched  by  the  commerce  between  Gonjah  and  the  interior.  Pandi  has  shaken  off  all  de- 
pendence upon  Niki,  but  has  used  its  liberty  only  to  organise  a  destructive  system  of  plunder 
against  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  banks  of  the  Niger,  below  .Boussa,  are  occupied  by  two  great  and  flourishing  king 
doms :  Eyeo  on  the  west,  and  NyfTe,  or  Nouffie,  on  the  east. 

Eyeo,  called  also  Hio,  or  more  properly  Yarriba,  is  a  very  extensive  country,  extending 
fiom  the  firontier  of  Boussa  nearly  to  the  coast,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  terri- 
tory of  Badogry,  while  from  the  Niger  it  reaches  west  to  the  frontier  of  Dahomey.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  countries  on  the  globe,  and  is  also  well  cultivated  and  densely  peopled. 
The  fields  are  covered  with  thriving  plantations  of  Indian  corn,  millet,  yams,  and  cotton. 
The  loom  is  busily  plied,  tliough  its  products  are  not  equal  to  those  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Nyfie.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  woods  exhaling  a  delicious  fragrance,  and 
being  filled  with  myriads  of  brilliantly-tinted  butterflies.  The  females,  likewise,  are  actively 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of  goods,  which  they  bear  on  their  heads,  executing  this  labori- 
ous task  with  surprising  cheerfulness.  A  range  of  rugged  mountains,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  high,  crosses  one  part  of  the  country ;  yet  such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  that  cul- 
tivation, and  even  large  towns,  are  found  on  their  very  summit.  The  government  is  most 
despotic ;  the  greatest  chiefs,  in  approaching  the  sovereign,  throw  themselves  flat  on  their 
&ces,  and  heap  on  their  heads  sand  and  dust  Yet,  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
government,  there  seem  Tew  instances  of  cruelty  or  wanton  oppression.  The  property  of  the 
sovereign  consists  chiefly,  as  already  observed,  in  his  innumerable  wives,  and  the  various 
fiinctions  performed  by  them.  The  habitations  are  in  general  mere  huts,  and  the  residence 
of  the  chiefs  is  only  distinguished  by  the  number  of  these  within  an  enclosing  wall ;  but  the 
gates  and  panels  of  some,  though  only  of  wood,  are  adorned  with  elaborate  sculpture.  The 
practice  of  human  sacrifice  prevails  extensively,  though  not  quite  to  tlie  same  degree  as  in 
Ashanteo  and  Dahomey.  On  the  demise  of  the  king  or  of  any  great  chief,  his  principal 
oflicers  and  favourite  wives  are  doomed  to  die  along  with  him.  Most  tragical  scenes  are  thus 
presented,  as  tlio  devotion  is  by  no  means  voluntary,  but  the  necessity  of  it  imposed  by  public 
opinion  produces  the  deepest  distress  both  in  the  prospect  and  in  its  actual  arrival.  The  Fel- 
latahs,  it  appears,  have  already  passed  the  Niger,  and  are  preparing  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Eyeo,  in  which  it  is  thought  that  they  will  probably  succeed. 

Among  the  cities  of  Yarriba,  tlie  first  place  in  held  by  Eyeo,  the  capital,  situated  in  a  fine 
plain,  and,  like  most  African  towns,  covering  a  very  large  space.  It  is,  indeed,  fifteen  miles 
m  circumference,  so  that  the  mission  had  five  miles  to  march  from  their  quarters  to  the 
palace.  There  are,  however,  many  fields  and  open  spaces  in  this  wide  circuit,  and  the  popu 
lation  can  scarcely  be  even  conjectured.  Bohoo,  the  former  capital,  though  much  declined 
since  the  transference  to  Eyeo,  is  still  a  very  largo  place,  in  even  a  superior  country,  resem- 
bling the  finest  parts  of  England.  Since  the  Fellatahs  obtained  a  footing,  they  have  founded 
Alorie,  which,  being  increased  by  runaway  slaves  Irom  every  quarter,  is  now  reported  to  le 
greater  than  Eyeo.  A  number  of  other  large  towns  are  mentioned.  Jenna  is  the  first  ca 
the  southern,  and  Keeshee  on  tiie  northern  frontier.  Chaki,  though  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  is  large  and  populous. 

Nyfle,  on  tlie  eostern  bank  of  the  Niger,  is  a  very  fine  country,  occupied  by  the  most 
industrious  and  improved  of  all  tlie  negro  nations.  Their  cotton  cloths  are  held  in  the  highest 
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oatimation,  and  even  the  finest  of  those  manufkctured  in  Houssa  are  by  slaves  from  Nyfi(§. 
It  has,  however,  of  late  been  dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Fellatahs,  who  have  made  tiicinselvefl 
nearly  masters  of  the  country ;  and  who,  though  mild  in  thoir  domcstii;  intorcourHC,  carry  on 
war  in  the  most  desolating  and  farocious  manner.  Rabba,  the  capital,  is  considered,  next  to 
Sackatoo,  the  largest  town  in  possession  of  this  people.  The  surrounding  territory  is  highly 
productive,  covered  with  rich  crops,  and  with  numrrous  and  fine  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle. 
The  mats  made  there  are  reckoned  superior  to  all  others  in  Africa.  KoolAi  and  Kufu,  two 
towns  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  on  the  high  roid  of  the  Houssa  caravans,  being  protected 
by  strong  walls,  have  escaoed  the  desolation  of  the  late  wars,  and  arc  flourishing  seats  of 
trade.  The  people  have  Wen  converted  to  the  Moslem  religion,  which  has  not,  however, 
mtroduced  that  gloomy  bigotry,  or  that  seclusion  of  the  female  sex,  which  usually  accompa< 
nies  it  The  women,  on  Uie  contrary,  are  tlie  most  active  mercantile  agents,  going  from 
market  to  market,  and  acquiring  often  consideralle  wealth.  Lever,  or  Layaba,  and  Bajiebo 
are  two  thriving  towns  on  the  Niger ;  and  the  latter,  being  situated  below  a  succession  of 
■hallows,  enjoys  on  uninterrupted  navigation  down  to  the  sen.  Both  have  changed  their  site 
firom  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Fel- 
'atahs,  but  without  fully  attaining  that  object.  The  Niger  spreads  here  into  a  most  magniti- 
cent  channel,  from  two  to  six  miles  in  breadth,  and  contains  several  beautiful  and  fertile 
islands.  Patashie  is  on  the  frontier  of  Boussa,  while  Belee,  lower  down,  borders  on  Nyfie. 
But  the  finest  by  far  is  Zagoshi,  immediately  adjoining  to  Rabba.  It  is  about  fifleen  miles 
long  and  three  broad,  in  the  mid-channel  of  the  Niger,  whose  broad  stream  on  each  side 
separates  it  from  the  continent.  The  surface,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  waters, 
is  composed  of  mud,  frequently  inundated,  and  so  so^  that  a  slender  cane  may  be  thrust 
even  into  the  floors  to  any  depth.  Yet  the  island  is  highly  cultivated  and  productive ;  and 
its  manufactures  pre-eminently  display  the  general  superiority  of  those  of  NyfTe.  The  cotton 
cloths  there  woven  are  valued  beyond  all  others  by  the  chiefs  and  great  men  throughout 
Africa.  The  people  possess  also  numerous  canoes,  600  of  which,  being  armed  and  belonging 
to  the  sovereign,  enable  him  to  secure  his  country  against  those  revolutions  which  have 
desolated  the  neighbouring  continent.  Egga,  the  town  of  Nyffe  which  lies  farthest  down 
the  Niger,  extends  four  miles  along  its  banks,  and  has  numerous  boats  belonging  to  it.  The 
population  is  half  Mahometan,  half  negro.  With  Egga  terminates  Nyflil,  and  with  it 
the  range  of  wealthy  and  populous  kingdoms  that  extend  along  the  Niger,  from  Yourri 
downwards. 

The  states  which  succeed  consist  of  little  more  than  single  towns,  each  governed  by  its 
own  chief,  with  little  or  no  mutual  dependence,  and  many  of  them  addicted  to  fierce  and 
lawless  practices.  Kacunda,  however,  composed  of  a  cluster  of  three  large  villages,  under 
the  absolute  sway  of  a  single  chief,  though  independent  of  Nylle,  contains  a  peaceable,  in- 
dustrious, and  friendly  people. 

About  forty  miles  below  Kacunda,  several  yet  unknown  towns  intervening,  the  Niger 
receives  its  greatest  tributary,  the  TsJiodda,  called  sometimes  the  Shary,  and  which  lias  been 
traced  flowing  by  Jacoba  on  the  south  of  Houssa ;  but  its  origin  and  early  course  are  unknown. 
At  the  junction,  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  main  stream,  and  navigated  by  numerous  boats. 
Funda,  reported  the  greatest  emporium  of  this  part  of  Africa,  is  about  three  days'  sail  up  the 
Tshadda.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  is  a  commercial  town,  of  very  considerable  mag- 
nitude, named  Cuttumcuraffe. 

Towns  of  importance  continue  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Niger  downwards.  Bocqua, 
about  eighty  miles  below  Kacunda,  is  the  seat  of  a  very  large  market,  frequented  by  numer- 
ous strangers  from  the  interior,  and  from  the  upper  and  lower  course  of  the  Niger.  It  is 
followed  by  Atta,  Abbazaca,  and  Damuggoo,  the  latter  governed  by  an  enlightened  though 
despotic  ruler.  Here  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Europe  becomes  manifest,  and  the  people 
are  dressed,  though  somewhat  scantily,  in  Menchester  cottons. 

Kirree,  a  large  market  town,  the  citizens  of  which  possess  numerous  boats,  is  about  fifty 
miles  below  Bocqua.  Here  commences  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  which,  immediately  above 
this  place,  detaches  a  branch,  supposed  to  flow  to  Benin.  The  country  ceases  to  be  fertile 
and  beautiful ;  the  superabundance  of  moisture  converts  it  into  nn  alluvial  swamp,  covered 
with  vast  entangled  forests,  which  conceal  the  villages.  Grain  no  longer  grows  in  the  fields, 
nor  do  cattle  feed  on  the  meadows.  The  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  is  solely  derived  from 
the  banana,  the  plantain,  the  yam,  and  from  the  fish  caught  in  the  river.  The  palm  tree, 
however,  aflbrds  not  only  a  refreshing  juice,  but  the  material  of  an  extensive  trade  in  t!ie  oil 
which  it  yields. 

Eboe,  about  seventy  miles  bekw  Kirree,  is  a  very  large  town,  called  commonly  the  Eboe 
country.  It  forms  the  great  mart  fro.n  which  the  ports  on  the  coast  are  supplie<l  with  slaves 
and  palm  oil.  The  people  send  up  and  down  the  river  fleets  of  large  armed  boats,  fniitasti- 
cally  adorned  with  flags,  and  with  representations  of  chairs,  tables,  decanters,  glnssee,  and 
other  European  objects.  Some  of  thorn  are  capable  of  containing  seventy  persons,  nmny  of 
whom  have  no  habitation  unless  in  the  vessel.  The  place  presents  a  scone  of  busy  industry 
The  houses  are  superior  to  those  in  the  interior,  being  composed  of  clay  plastered  over 
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adorned  with  wooden  pillars  m  front,  and  surrounded  by  well-fenced  court-yords  planted  with 
bananas,  plantains,  and  cocoas.  Yet  the  charactei  of  the  people,  corrupted  by  intercourse 
with  European  slave-traders,  is  bad,  and  even  atrocious.  They  are  over  ready  to  engage  in 
deeds  of  violence,  and  indulge  also  in  very  dissolute  habits,  spending  whole  nights  in  carou< 
sal,  and  over  their  cups  quarrelling  with  such  violence,  that  the  travellers  imagined  some 
one  was  suffering  death  amid  the  most  inhuman  tortures,  till  they  heard  the  same  wild 
tumult  nightly  repeated.  Below  Eboe  the  territory  belongs  to  the  coast,  and  has  already 
been  described. 

To  complete  the  pict  jf  Central  Africa,  it  remains  to  describe  the  countries  on  the 
upper  Niger,  as  celebrai.>.  '■  ud  any  of  those  now  enumuratpd.  J'or  400  or  500  miles  above 
Youri,  indeed,  the  shores  of  this  great  river  are  almost  entirely  unknown,  as  Park,  unfortu- 
nately, never  returned  to  relate  his  navigation  down  to  that  city.  At  the  end  of  the  ubova 
reach,  however,  occurs  the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

Timbuctoo,  or  Tombuctoo,  the  celebrated  emporium  of  the  commerce  in  gold,  has  alwayB 
shone  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  with  a  dazzling  and  brilliant  lustre.  Most  of  the  daring  and 
often  tragical  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  had  for  tlieir  object  to  reach  that 
city.  Yet  its  actual  condition,  and  even  magnitude,  are  still  involved  in  very  considerable 
uncertainty.  Major  Laing  resided  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  made  the  most  diligent 
enquiries ;  but  the  result,  in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  his  career, 
never  reached  the  European  public.  If,  as  has  been  surmised,  his  papers  were  transmitted 
to  Tripoli,  it  was  under  circumstances  which  will  probably  prevent  them  from  coming  at  all 
before  the  world.  Caillie  v/as  far  from  being  a  careful  or  an  accurate  observer.  From  the 
few  positive  notices,  however,  thus  obtained,  wc  may  infer  that  the  city  is  neither  so  large 
nor  80  splendid  as  rumour  represented  it.  That  dominion  which,  in  the  time  of  Leo,  it  had 
extended  over  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  even  over  Houssa,  has  ceased  for  several  cen- 
turies. It  then  became  subject  to  the  yoke  of  Morocco;  and  since  this  was  shaken  off,  has 
been  governed  by  a  negro  king,  and  the  negroes  have  been  the  ruling  people.  The  place  ia 
described  as  containing  some  handsome  mosques,  and  a  spacious  enclosed  palace ;  but  a  great 

firoportion  of  the  habitations,  like  those  in  other  negro  countries,  ere  mere  conical  hovels, 
ike  bee-hives.  Timbuctoo,  however,  being  the  place  where  the  caravans  from  Morocco,  and 
most  of  those  from  Algiers  and  Tunis,  first  touch  on  the  fertile  regions  of  Central  Africa, 
must  always  possess  great  comr.iercial  importance ;  and  a  depdt  in  found  there  of  the  com- 
modities which  it  affords  for  exchange  with  other  countries.  Gold,  and  still  more  slaves,  are 
the  staple  articles.  Timbuctoo,  also,  being  situated  in  an  arid  and  barren  territory,  is  depen- 
dent upon  Bambarra  for  grain  and  provisions,  which  arc  brought  down  the  Niger,  and  landed 
at  the  port  of  Cabra,  a  small  town  about  a  day's  journey  distant,  co!  sisting  merely  of  a  range 
of  houses  along  the  water.  , 

At  some  distance  above  Timbuctoo  occurs  a  very  extensive  lake,  called  the  Dibbie,  formed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Niger.  Its  greatest  dimension  seems  to  be  from  east  to  west,  on  which 
side  alone,  in  sailing  across,  its  termination  cannot  be  descried.  Its  shores  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  tlie  kingdom  of  Masina,  a  pastoral  count-  .  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Foulahs,  who  are 
ruled  by  a  brother  of  Sego  Ahmadou,  the  sultan  o'.  "  anne. 

Jenne,  or  Jinnie,  is  a  city  second  only  to  Timb  ^fy^  in  commercial  importance:  it  is  situ- 
ated, according  to  Park,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Niger,  uut  according  to  Caillie,  on  a  branch 
separated  from,  and  then  reuniting  to,  that  river  It  appears  to  collect  from  Bambarra  and 
the  countries  to  the  south  all  the  commodities  wanted  for  the  market  of  Tombuctoo,  which 
it  transmits  by  vessels  of  considerable  size,  though  of  slight  construction,  and  merely  bound 
together  with  cords.  In  Park's  time  it  was  subject  to  Bambarru ;  but  it  has  since  been  occu- 
pied, with  several  of  the  neighbouring  territories,  by  Sego  Aiimadou,  a  Fcllntah  prince.  The 
population,  rated  probably  too  low  by  M.  Caillie  at  80(X)  or  10,000,  consists  of  a  gre»t  variety 
of  tribes,  Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  Bambarrans,  and  Moors,  attracted  by  the  extensive  commerce 
which  centres  there.  Transactions  on  a  great  scale  are  carried  on  by  thirty  or  forty  Moorish 
merchants,  while  the  negro  traffickers  conduct  it  en  a  more  limited  fixiting.  The  merchants 
we  said  to  be  hospitable,  and  polished  in  theii  manners. 

The  kingdom  of  Bambarra  consists  of  a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain,  through  wiiich  the 
Niger  rolls  for  about  300  miles,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  for  large  canoes. 
The  territory  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  being  to  a  great  extent  inundated  during  the 
.rains.  The  hills  to  the  south  contain  considerable  q  :  -titles  of  golden  earth,  from  which  the 
metal  is  extracted  and  brought  to  Bambarra.  Some  of  the  northern  districts  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  desert,  and  aio  covered  by  the  Moors  A^ith  their  flocks  and  herds.  Sego, 
the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  is  divided  by  the  Niger  into  twu  parts,  the  com- 
munication between  which  is  maintained  by  ferries,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
government.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  high  mud  walls,  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  but 
neatly  whitewashed,  the  streets  arc  commodious,  and  mosques  rise  in  every  quarter.  The 
numerous  canoes  on  tlig  rivr-r,  the  crowded  r  ^ulation,  and  the  cultivated  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  exhibit  altogether  a  sc  .  vilisation  and  magnificence  scarcely  to  be 
expected  in  the  centre  of  Africa.    Park  t,      ■     -d  tfie  population  at  about  30,000.    Sanson- 
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ding  in  a  ifrcat  commercial  town,  hijjhnr  up  the  Nijiror,  suppoaod  to  contain  10,0(X1  [vtiplo. 
Its  market  wna  the  boat  arrangetl  and  nuppliod  that  I'nrk  saw  in  Afru-n.  Uammak  X  'liirn 
the  Niffor  flrst  Iwcomoa  navt(^ble  for  largn  cnnoes ;  Muruboo,  a  ((rtitt  market  for  aal  ^aaieo, 
and  Silla,  near  the  ooatern  frontier;  are  all  coniidt^rahlc  townit  on  the  Niger, 

Several  email  kinnftloms  intervene  b'ltwecn  Dambarrn  and  Gollam,  which,  with  Bambouk, 
are  inclw*'  '  ' .  V«  ilurn  Africa.  Kaarta  is  extenHive,  but  has  a  sandy  soil,  yioldinf;  little 
except  tht  '..up.  Thn  capital  ia  Kemmoo;  but  the  king  hw  tiio  strong  fortrosaei)  of  Joko 
and  ricilinprooma,  to  which  he  retires  when  hard  pressoal  neighbours  of  Bambiirra  and 

^judamar.  Kasson,  between  Knarta  and  (lallam,  ia  a  sma^  '       .oautiful  and  fertile  kin^rdom 
the  capital  ia  Kooniakarv.     Satadoo,  Konkodoo,  Dindikoi>,  Brooko,  Fooladoo,  are  littlo  king* 
doms,  extending  along  the  uppor  course  of  tl\o  Falemo,  Ba  Fing,  Bii  Iioo,  and  otlicr  stroama, 
which  conibino  in  fitrining  the  Sonogal.     They  are  elevated,  rocky,  woody,  with  vory  pio« 
turcmpio  sites;  and  gold,  in  considerable  quantities,  is  found  in  the  snnd  of  their  rivers. 

M.  C'nillie  Ihih  described  several  territories  to  the  east  of  Foota  Julio  and  thn  south  of 
Bamburru.  Ainuiig  these  is  tlio  district  of  Boure,  abounding  remarkably  in  ^old,  which,  aa 
elscwhoro,  is  found  embedded  in  alluvial  earth.  It  is  carried  southwards  into  Kankan,  a 
fine  country,  traversed  by  tho  Niger  in  its  early  courxo.  Kankan,  the  chief  town,  is  tiio  seat 
of  a  great  market  held  thrice  a  week,  where  are  exhibited  not  only  gold,  provisions,  honey 
and  cotton  cloth,  but  firemrma,  powder,  Indian  calicoes,  and  other  goodi  obtained  from 
Europeans.  To  the  east  ia  Ouassoulo,  a  rich  territor}',  diversified  by  numerous  villages,  in* 
habited  by  an  indiiMtrious  and  hospitable  people.  Their  n  .ighbou'^  of  Bambatikila,  through 
mipine  indolonrt',  derive  littlo  benefit  from  tho 'bounties  of  nature.  To  the  east  of  them, 
however,  is  Time,  a  very  finely  watered  and  cultivated  territory,  abounding  in  various  fruit* 
and  vegetables,  particularly  the  shea  or  buttor-tr>^o,  and  the  goora  or  kolla  nuts.  A  similai 
floe  country  continues  to  Jenne. 
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CHAPTER  X.  ' 

THE  SAHARA,  OR  GREAT  DESERT. 

Tbe  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  forma  an  immense  range  of  territory,  which  would,  indeedi 
cover  tho  whole  northern  half  of  Africa,  but  for  the  partial  exemption  produced  by  the 
mouiitnin  range  of  Atlas,  and  the  course  of  the  Nile.  Its  actual  and  almost  uninterrupted 
extent  i>  i'  be  suited  aa  fVom  the  15th  to  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  Irom  the  30th 
iiic  15th  of  west  longitude.  It  may  thus  amount  to  nearly  3000  miles  in  length, 
1-  breadth.  This  vast  expanse,  the  most  dreary  and  terrible  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
ilataclo  to  the  intercourse  of  nations  greater  than  is  opposed  by  the  widest  oceana 
'aring  spirit  of  enterprise  has  induced  human  beings  to  occupy  every  extremity  or 
.._.  .  which  subsistence  could  by  any  means  be  procured;  and  they  have  formed  routes 
by  which,  though  amid  suffering  and  deadly  peril,  regular  journeys  may  be  performed  across 
this  vast  and  desolate  region. 

The  surface  of  the  Sf^ara  docs  not  consist  entirely  of  one  uniform  plain  of  sand.  In  the 
roost  level  tracts  it  has  been  blown  into  heaps  or  hillocks,  steep '  .  one  side,  which  remark- 
ably increase  both  the  dreary  aspect  of  tho  region,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  the  traveller 
has  to  contend.  In  other  places  it  is  traversed  by  dark  ranges  of  naked  rock,  which  somo> 
times  approach  so  close  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  path  for  caravans  to  march  through.  The 
terrible  spectacle  of  human  bones  which  strew  the  ground,  and  sometimes  crackle  unex- 
pectedly beneath  the  tread  of  tho  traveller  or  his  camel,  lends,  at  intervals,  additional  horror 
to  the  scene.  The  most  dans^erous  encounter  is  that  of  the  sand  wind  {fig.  872.),  when  the 
sand,  blown  up  by  tempests  I'rom  an  extensive  moving  surface,  fills  and  darkens  the  air,  and 
threatens  to  suffocate  the  passenger.  Yet  some  covert  can  generally  be  found  during  its 
fury;  and  the  disasters  indicated  by  the  bones  which  whiten  the  desert  appear  to  arise  almost 
solely  from  the  failure  of  provisions,  and  particularly  of  water.  The  privation  fells  always 
first  upon  the  slaves,  who  on  such  occasions  perish  in  great  numbers. 

The  most  remarkable  and,  important  feature,  however,  which  diversifies  th^  great  African 
desert,  consists  in  the  oases.  This  eastern  terra,  which  signifies  island,  is  very  appropriately 
given  to  those  detached  spots,  over  which  springs,  bursting  forth  amid  the  desert,  diffiise 
some  partial  verdure  and  fertility.  The  view  of  these  spots  inspires  travellers  with  emotions 
peculiarly  pleasing;  sometimes  from  mere  contrast  with  the  encircling  desolation,  but  some- 
times also  from  the  peculiarly  elegant  landscape  which  they  themselves  present.  They  are 
embellished  with  flowering  shrubs  of  peculiar  beauty;  whole  tracts  are  covered  with  foresti 
of  acacia,  from  which  rich  gums  distil,  and  with  groves  of  the  date  and  lotus,  yielding  sweet 
finiits  and  berries,  which  form  the  food  of  whole  tribes ;  while  mild  and  graceful  animalfl^ 
chiefly  of  the  antelope  species,  trip  along  the  meadows.  These  districts,  on  a  great  scalOi 
occur  chiefly  on  the  northern  and  southern  borders,  where  the  desert  generally  mitigates  its 
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Sand  Wind. 

This  vast  central  and  flat  region  of  Africa  ia  covered  more  or  less  completely  with  t 
quartzy  and  calcareous  sand.  Here  and  there  solid  fixed  rocks  rise  through  tho  sandy  cover* 
ing,  or  even  form  tracts  of  country ;  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sahara  the  rocks  are 
prmcipn  I  ly  secondary,  and  chiefly  limestone,  sandstone,  gypsum,  and  rock  salt,  which  in 
some  pliiccs  ap|.>ear  to  be  traversed  by  trap  rocks.  Fertile  tracts,  named  oases,  occur  here 
and  there  in  the  Oesert,  and  also  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  in  some  instances  impreg- 
nated with  carbonate  of  soda,  in  others  with  muriate  of  soda,  forming  the  natron  and  salt 
lakes  of  travellers.  The  rocks  on  the  sea-coast  of  tho  Sahara,  and  the  islands  that  lie  along 
it,  are  said  to  be  principally  composed  of  igneous  rock,  and  chiefly  basalt. 

The  Botany  and  Zoology  of  this  desolate  portion  of  Africa  are  scanty,  and  too  imperfectly 
known  to  admit  of  any  regular  description. 

Inhabitants,  in  as  great  numbers  as  the  soil  can  support,  are  found  occupying  both  the 
borders  and  the  interior  cases  of  this  vast  and  desolate  region.  They  are  of  various  racoa, 
and  have  entered  from  difl^erent  quarters.  The  largo  oases  of  Fezzan  and  Darfur  appear 
to  have  been  partly  or  wholly  peopled  from  Egypt  and  Tripoli.  Wandering  tribes  from 
Morocco  have  covered  with  their  herds  all  the  habitable  tracts  of  the  western  desert  nearly 
aa  far  south  as  the  Niger.  The  negro  tribes  have  seldom  quitted  their  fertile  and  wooded 
plains  to  encroach  on  this  gloomy  domain :  they  are  found  chiefly  in  Darfur  and  Kordofent. 
But  the  most  interior  tracts,  to  the  south  and  west  of  Fezzan,  are  thinly  peopled  by  tribes  of 
peculiar  character,  the  Tibboos  and  the  Tuaricks,  judged  to  be  remnants  of  an  aboriginal 
race,  who  occupied  all  Northern  Africa,  till  it  was  covered  by  the  tide  of  conquest  and  emi- 
gration from  Asia.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  character  of  all  these  desert  tribes  is  gloomy 
and  sinif^tcr,  like  that  of  the  regions  through  which  they  wander.  Agitated  by  want,  and 
exempted  by  their  position  from  almost  any  restraint,  they  seek,  by  violence  and  plunder,  to 
wrest  from  tlio  caravans  which  pass  through  their  domain,  or  from  the  richer  nations  which 
border  it,  a  portion  of  those  good  things  which  nature  has  denied  to  themselves.  These 
habits,  with  the  absence  of  culture,  have  given  a  rude  and  unsocial  character,  which,  inflamed 
by  bigotry  in  the  Mahometan  tribes,  has  rendered  a  journey  through  their  territory  peculiarly 
distressing  and  dangerous  to  Europeans.  It  would  be  nearly  impossible,  under  general  heads, 
to  dcscril^  a  region  so  vast  and  composed  of  such  varied  portions.  We  shall  therefore 
endeavour,  under  ita  diflerent  districts,  to  class  all  the  little  information  which  European 
research  haa  been  able  to  procure.  The  description  may  properly  begin  with  the  northern 
tracts. 

Almost  immediately  west  from  Egypt  and  the  Nile  the  desert  commences,  presenting  the 
aspect  of  a  plain  from  which  the  sea  has  receded.  It  is  covered  as  it  were  with  the  frag- 
ments of  a  petrified  forest ;  large  trunks,  branches,  twigs,  even  pieces  of  bark^ull  converted 
into  stone.  When  ten  days'  journey  have  been  passed  witliout  seeing  a  human  habitation, 
the  traveller  descries  Ummesogeir,  a  village  perched  on  a  rock,  with  120  inhabitants,  who 
live  a  peaceful  life  almost  secluded  from  intercourse  with  all  human  beings.  A  day's  journey 
weftward  is  the  larger  oasis  of  Siwah,  a  deep  hollow  valley,  watered  bv  numerous  ipringa, 
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and  fertile  in  dates,  the  staple  product  and  food  of  this  region.  The  people,  estimated  at 
from  1500  to  2000,  form  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  but  derive  some  wealth  from  the  continual 
passage  c'^  the  caravans.  Yet  the  chief  interest  which  attaches  to  Siwah  arises  from  its 
being  supposed  to  contain  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  di(;tance  from 
Egypt  nearly  corresponds;  and  at  Ummebeda,  in  the  (ricmity,  are  the  remains  of  un  ancient 
edifice,  though  not  corresponding  in  magnitude  or  style  of  architecture  with  our  idea  of 
^hat  celebrated' temple.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  other  oases  of  similar 

spect,  and  containing  similar  remains ;  though  the  preponderance  seems,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  in  favour  of  Siwah. 

Augila,  the  .^ila  of  Herodotus,  a  few  days'  journey  westward,  is  a  dirty,,  ill-built  place, 
about  a  mile  in  circuit.  There  are  some  more  fertile  spots  in  its  vicinity ;  the  country  abounds 
in  datps,  and  the  inhabitants  have  established  some  active  commercial  relations  with  interior 
Africa.  Farther  to  the  westward  is  a  most  gloomy,  rocky  region,  called  the  Black  Ilarutsh, 
i  succession  of  narrow  defiles,  enclosed  by  rugged  steeps,  and  obstructed  by  loose  stones. 
West  of  it  is  the  White  Harutsh,  a  long  range  of  limestone  rocks,  which  appear  as  if  glazed, 
and  abound  in  shells  and  marine  petrifoctions. 

Fczzan,  which  opens  at  the  end  of  the  mountain  region  of  Harutsh,  is  a  very  large  oasis, 
about  300  miles  long  and  200  broad,  sometunes  dignified  with  the  title  of  kingdom.  Nature 
has  scarcely  distinguished  it  from  the  surrounding  desert :  it  is  not  irrigated  by  a  stream  of 
any  importance.  The  inhabitants,  however,  by  laborious  processes,  have  rabed  up  the  water, 
which  is  always  found  at  a  certain  depth  under  ground,  and  have  thus  formed  a  number  of 
little  oases,  in  which  dates  and  a  little  grain  can  ^  reared,  and  where  a  few  asses  and  goats, 
and  numerous  camels  are  fed.  It  is  the  inland  trade,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  regard 
as  the  source  of  animation  and  wealth.  Fezzan  being  due  south  from  Tripoli,  and  about 
midway  between  Egypt  and  Morocco,  is  the  most  central  pomt  of  communication  with 
interior  Africa.  The  arrival  of  a  caravan  on  its  frontier  produces  a  species  of  jubilee ;  and 
on  its  reaching  the  capital,  the  demonstrations  of  joy  are  redoubled,  and  the  sultan  gives 
them  a  state  reception.  There  are  also  very  extensive  merchants  belonging  to  the  country 
itself.  Througti  these  resources  Fezzan  is  enabled  to  maintain  a  population  of  about  70,000. 
The  sultan  is  tributary  to  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli.  Mourzouk,  in  a  low  unhealthy  situation, 
but  well  watered,  is  the  residence  of  the  prince,  and  the  chief  seat  of  commerce.  It  contains 
remains  of  stone  edifices;  but  the  present  structures  are  poorly  built  of  mud.  Gcrma,  the 
Garama  of  the  Romans,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Afirica,  contains  monuments 
of  its  ancient  consequencu,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  Zuila,  Temissa,  and  Gatrone  are 
amall  towns  on  the  western  frontier.  Traghan,  to  the  soutli,  bordering  on  the  desert,  is  an 
industrious  place,  with  a  thriving  manufactory  of  carpets.  Sockna,  in  the  desert  to  the  north, 
on  the  road  from  Tripoli,  forms  a  great  caravan  station. 

Gadamis,  or  Ghadamis,  an  oasis  to  the  west  of  Fezzan,  derives  importance  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  caravans  from  Tripoli  and  Tunis  to  Timbuctoo,  though  these  are  not  so  conside- 
rable as  those  from  Fez-:an  and  Morocco.  This  place,  and  the  surrounding  villages,  exhibit 
many  traces  of  ancient  Roman  occupation.  It  has  the  singularity  of  being  divided  between 
two  hostile  tribes,  each  enclosed  by  a  separate  wall,  with  a  common  gate,  which  is  shut  when 
they  are  engaged  in  mutual  warfare. 

Tafilet,  Darah,  and  Sigilmessa,  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  loosely  appended  to  the 
empire  of  Morf  ceo,  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  during  the  middle  ages,  but  have  been  little 
heard  of  in  modern  times.  The  caravans  to  Timbuctoo,  which  once  rendezvoused  in  this 
territory,  now  generally  prefer  the  more  westerly  route  through  Suse,  by  which  they  avoid 
the  steep  passage  of  the  Atlas.  These  countries,  however,  are  understood  to  contain  many 
fertile  tracts,  atounding  in  excellent  dates,  and  producing  a  valuable  breed  of  goats. 

The  state  of  Sidi  Heschem,  or  Ischim,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Morocco,  combining 
portions  of  Suse  and  of  the  surrounding  desert,  is  now  the  chief  theatre  of  the  Moorish  trade 
with  Timbuctoo.  The  prince,  who  rules  over  a  mixed  population  of  Moors  and  negroes,  has 
made  himself  nearly  independent  of  the  empire;  and  his  country  has  become  a  depot  of  the 
goods  which  pass  and  repass  between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo.  Akka  and  Tatta  arc  the 
principal  stations  from  which  the  caravans  take  their  departure. 

Wc  shall  now  survey  the  more  southerly  states  enclosed  in  the  Sahara,  and  the  tracts  by 
which  they  communicate  wiUi  those  on  the  opposite  side. 

Darfur  is  a  considerable  country,  almost  due  south  from  Egypt,  and  west  of  Scnnaar, 
whence  it  is  separated  by  Kordofan.  The  route  by  v/hich  the  caravans  pass  from  Ejrypt  is 
of  the  most' dreary  character,  since  travellers,  afler  leaving  the  greater  oasis,  do  not  for  about 
700  miles  meet  with  a  human  habitation ;  however,  at  Sheb  and  Selime  they  are  refreshed 
by  springs  of  water.  The  country  itself  is  of  a  very  arid  character,  destitute  of  every  thing 
resembling  a  river  or  lake.  The  tropical  rains,  however,  within  whose  influence  it  is,  fall 
at  the  proper  season  with  great  violence,  when  tliey  fill  the  dry  beds  of  the  torrents,  and 
inundate  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  The  operations  of  a  rude  agriculture,  carried 
on  by  the  females,  are  tlien  sufficient  to  produce,  in  a  few  places,  wheat ;  and  in  a  great 
vumber  tbo  inferior  species  of  dokn,  a  kind  of  millet.    Camels  abound,  and  are  noted  f<^ 
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their  power  of  enduring  thirst;  the  homed  cattle  and  goats  are  good;  but  horses,  sheep,  and 
asses  are  of  inferior  breeds.  The  people,  not  supposed  to  excoM  in  number  200,000,  are  a 
mixture  of  Arabs  and  negroes,  the  former  of  whom  hold  the  chief  power.  They  profess  the 
Mahometan  religion  with  bigotm  but  do  not  submit  to  the  secluded  habits  and  abstinence  from 
fermenced  liquors  which  it  enjoma ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  jovial  and  even  licentious.  The 
king  is  absolute,  though  obliged  to  court  the  soldiery,  who,  when  discontented,  sometimes 
depose  and  strangle  him,  electing  in  his  room  another  member  of  the  royal  family.  Ther 
are  about  2000  in  number,  distinguished  neither  for  valour  nor  discipline,  but  endowed  with 
an  almost  pretematurai  endunnce  of  thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  Large  caravans,  at  some- 
what irregular  intervals,  pass  between  Egypt  and  Darfur,  interclumging  slaves,  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  &c.  for  cloths,  carpets,  toys,  and  beads.  A  considerable  intercourse  of  religion  and 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Mecca  by  way  of  Jidda  and  Suakin.  Cobbe,  the  capital,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  contain  more  than  4000  inhabitants ;  it  is  about  two  miles  long,  but  consists  merely 
of  ranges  of  detached  houses  surrounded  by  wooded  inclosures.  The  sultan  resides  at  a 
neighlrouring  village,  called  El  Fasher. 

Kordofan,  on  the  west,  and  separated  by  deserts  from  Darfur,  forms  a  countiy  nearly  simi- 
lar. Its  warriors,  like  those  of  Bornou,  are  invested  in  chain  arm6ur.  Kordofan  has  been 
subjected  at  different  times  to  Sennaar  and  Darfur,  and  in  1820  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
arms  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  continues  to  claim  the  sovereignty,  which^  however,  over 
80  distant  and  rude  a  tract,  must  always  be  very  precarious. 

To  the  south  of  Darfur  is  Fertit,  inhabited  solely  by  negroes,  and  contaming  valuable 
mines  of  copper.  Farther  soutii  still  is  the  mountainous  country  of  Donga,  possessed  by  a 
barbarous  people,  and  ui  which,  according  to  Mr.  Brown's  in&rmation,  numerous  streams 
nnite  in  forming  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  mam  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Bergoo,  called  also  Saley,  Waday,  or  Mobba,  is  an  extensive  country,  reaching  westward 
fh>m  Darfur  to  nearly  the  confines  of  Begharmi  and  Bornou.  According  to  the  imperfect 
accounts  yet  received,  it  appears  to  be  greater  and  more  populous  than  Darfur  or  Kordofan. 
Wara,  the  capital,  is  represent'^  as  a  considerable  city.  Near  it  passes  a  large  river,  called 
the  Bahr  Misselad,  which,  according  to  Brown's  mjlormation,  traverses  the  country  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  In  this  quarter,  also,  the  great  lake  of  Fittre  is  reported  to  exist, 
but  our  materials  do  not  enable  us  to  fix  its  site  with  any  precision. 

Th^  most  interior  part  of  the  desert,  between  Fezzan  and  Central  Africa,  is  occupied  by 
two  remarkable  native  tribes,  the  Tibboos  and  the  Tuaricks.  The  fbrmei*  are  found  on  the 
caravan  route  to  Bornou ;  the  latter,  more  westerly,  on  that  of  Kano  and  Kassina. 

The  Tibboos  are  nearly  as  black  as  the  negroes,  but  with  a  different  physiognomy :  their 
hair  i^  longer  and  less  curled,  their  stature  low,  thoir  features  sm^i,  and  then:  eye  quick. 
They  subsist  on  the  milk  of  their  camels  and  the  produce  of  a  few  verdant  spots  scattered 
amid  the  desert ;  this  they  seek  to  aid  by  a  little  trade  with  Fezzan,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  the  plunder  of  the  caravans.  They  are  themselves,  however,  exposed  to  a  mightier  race 
of  spoilers,  the  Tuaricks,  who,  at  least  once  a  year,  make  an  inroad  into  their  territory, 
sweeping  away  every  thing,  and  sparing  neither  i^e  nor  sex.  The  cowardly  Tibboo  dare 
not  even  look  them  m  the  face ;  their  only  resource  is  to  ascend  certain  perpendicular  rocks 
with  flat  summits,  beside  one  of  which  they  take  care  to  build  each  of  their  towns ;  and 
they  arc  thus  secured  against  enemies  who  have  neither  the  means  of  escalade  nor  the 
patience  to  carry  on  a  blockade.  Though,  however,  they  have  lakes  containing  the  purest 
salt,  they  are  obliged  to  see  the  best  part  of  it  earned  off  by  these  sturdy  marauders.  Amid 
these  distresses,  the  people  are  gay  and  thou^jhtlf^ss,  deligh'ing,  like  other  Africans,  in  the 
song  and  the  dance :  they  dance  gracefully,  with  movements  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
Grecian.  Bilma,  the  Tibboo  capital,  is  a  mean  town,  built  of  earth,  and  the  other  villages, 
of  course,  inferior.  To  the  south  of  this  town  is  a  desert  of  thirteen  days' journey,  perhaps 
the  most  dreary  on  earth.  There  is  neither  a  drop  of  water  nor  a  vestige  of  animal  or  vege- 
table life.  The  sand,  which  oflen  drifls  in  dark  volumes  through  the  air,  forms  hills,  which 
rise  and  disamear  in  a  night,  and  whose  oflen  perpendicular  sides  are  passed  with  great 
diflSculty.  "Tremendously  dreary  are  these  marches:  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  billows 
of  sand  bound  the  prospect." 

The  Tuaricks,  that  barbarous  race  of  warriors,  who  spread  terror  through  the  half  of 
Africa,  appear  in  theu"  domestic  character  under  a  much  more  favourable  light.  Captain 
Lyon  thought  them,  as  to  external  appearance,  the  finest  race  he  ever  saw ;  tall,  erect,  and 
handsome,  with  an  imposing  air  of  pride  and  independence.  Theit  skin  is  not  dark,  unless 
where  deeply  embrowned  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  They  hold  in  contempt  all  who  live  in 
houses  and  cultivate  the  ground,  deriving  their  subsistence  solely  fh)m  pasturage,  commerce, 
and  plunder,  with  a  considerable  preference  of  the  latter  pursuit  They  keep  all  the  borders 
of  Soudan  in  constant  alarm,  carrying  off  great  numbers  of  slaves.  Yet  at  home  they  have 
been  found  frank,  honest,  and  hospitable,  paying  an  unusual  respect  to  their  females,  and 
r.  their  social  life  much  resembling  Europeans.  They  have  even  written  characters,  pro- 
bably very  ancient,  which  they  inscribe,  only  indeed  on  the  dark  rocks  that  chequer  th'iir 
territory ;  but  these  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  them.  The  chief  Tuarick  tribes  are  the 
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Ohnat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gadamis;  the  Ta^ma,  who  border  on  Housea;  and  the 
Kolluvi,  who  occupy  most  of  the  intermediate  terntory.  They  poasbss,  in  particular,  the 
powerful  kin^om  of  Aaben,  whose  capital,  Agadea,  haa  been  long  celebrated  aa  a  com- 
mercial emporiuo),  and  said  even  to  equal  Tripoli ;  but  our  information  respectinff  it  is  very 
acanty. 

In  the  western  re|;ion  nf  the  desert,  the  tribes  occupying  its  scattered  habitable  portions 
appear  to  bo  all  Moors  or  Arabs  migrated  from  Morocco,  and  who  have  brought  with  them 
their  usual  pastoral  wandering,  warlike,  and  predatory  habita  These  hut  they  exercise  with 
a  relentless  cruelty  elsewhere  unusual.  A  splendid  booty  is  fVequently  opened  to  them  by 
the  vesRols  which  suffer  shipwreck  on  the  dreary  and  dangerous  sliores  of  the  Sahara,  and 
which  are  always  plundered  with  the  most  iiirious  avidity :  the  only  hope  of  the  wretched 
captives  is  to  be  able  to  tempt  their  masters,  by  the  promise  of  a  Iiigh  ransom,  to  be  paid  at 
Hogadore.  Yet  these  dreary  regions  are  animated  by  the  constant  passage  of  the  great  cara* 
vans  between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo.  In  the  most  western  quarter,  also,  at  Hoden,  Tisheet 
or  Tegazza,  and  Taudeny,  are  extensive  mines  of  rock  salt,  an  article  which  is  wanting  and 
in  extensive  demand  over  all  the  populous  regions  of  Central  Afirica.  The  passage  of  these 
caravans,  and  the  formation  of  depdtsof  salt,Tiave  given  to  Walet  an  importance  said  nearly 
to  equal  that  of  Timbuctoo.  Aroan,  also,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  desert,  derives  from  these 
two  trades  a  popuUtion  of  about  3000  souls.  Of  these  rude  wandering  tribes,  it  may  be 
enougii  to  name  the  Woled  Dleim,  or  Waadelim,  the  Labde&seba,  the  Mongeartt^  Braknara, 
Tnsarts.  But  the  chief  state  occupied  by  the  Moors  is  Ludamar,  on  the  frontier  of  Bam> 
bafro,  which  almost  claims  the  title  of  kingdom.  The  bigotry  and  ferocity  of  the  race  were 
strongly  marked  by  the  treatment  which  Park  met  with  during  his  captivity.  Benowm,  their 
capital,  is  merely  a  large  Arab  encampment  of  dirty,  tent-shaped  huts.  In  the  heart  of  the 
desert,  between  Gadamis  and  Timbuctoo,  is  the  district  of  Souat  or  Tuat,  uihabitod  by  a 
mixture  of  Arabs  and  Tuaiicks,  in  no  respect  better  than  the  rest  of  the  desert  tribes.  Major 
Laing  sustained  among  them  a  signal  disaster.  Aghably  and  Ain-el-Salah,  their  chief  towns, 
tre  fiequented  as  caravan  stations.         , ,  ,  ,„ 
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TBE  AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

AnioA  does  not,  like  Asia  or  America,  enclose  within  her  bordering  seas  any  grand  archi* 
velago.  Yet  she  is  begirt  at  a  certain  distance  with  numerous  islands,  some  single,  but  the 
greater  number,  especially  on  the  western  coast,  arranged  in  groups.  These  islands  are 
mountainous,  and  many  of  them  volcanic ;  they  include  a  great  extent  of  fertile  territory, 
and  present  grand,  picturesque,  and  often  beautiful  features.  Yet  they  are  oo  entirely  dis> 
tant  and  detached  from  each  other,  and  possess  so  few  objectj  in  common,  that  they  cannot 
affinrd  room  for  any  description  undor  (f  ''ml  heads;  and  our  only  division  must  be  made  by 
considering  each  island  or  group  in  ct  )n. 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Islondti,  j'mg  politically  to  Portugal,  have,  on  plausible 

grounds,  been  referred  to  Europe ;  yet,  on  a  general  view  of  their  site  and  aspect,  we  adhere 
to  the  old  arran,<Tement,  which  makes  them  African.  They  lie  between  the  37th  and  40th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  2i3th  and  33d  °^  ^^^^  longitude.  They  are  nine  in  num- 
ber: St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary,  closely  adjoining  each  other;  Terceira,  Fayal,  Pico,  Gra> 
ciosa,  and  St. George,  nearly  a  group  by  themselves;  Corvo  and  Flores,  considerably  to  the 
westward.  These  islat'ds  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  produced  by  the  action  of  sub> 
terraneous  fire,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  still  visible,  though  no  volcano  is  at  present 
burning.  Islets  have  evei:  been  thrown  up  from  the  surface  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  In 
1720,  an  English  captain  saw  one  emerge  with  an  explosion  resembling  the  discharge  of  a 
train  of  artillery.  A  similar  phenomenon  was  observed  in  1811 ;  flames,  like  a  host  of  sky- 
rockets, were  seen  bursting  from  under  the  sea ;  but  the  rocks  ejected  did  nut  rise  above  the 
■urface  of  the  water.  The  internal  heat,  however,  manifests  itself  by  very  striking  pheno^ 
mena.  Such,  on  the  island  of  St  Michael,  are  the  terma^,  or  warm  baths,  the  sprinnrs  sup- 
plying which  are  so  liot  as  often  to  burn  the  hand  which  touches  them.  Elsewhere  the  cal- 
deiras,  or  boiling  springs,  rise  in  columns,  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  high,  but  of  various 
diameters,  and  tlie  burning  vapours  are  formed  into  clouds,  which  exhibit  a  variety  of  fan- 
tastic figures  and  brilliant  tints.  The  water  will  boil  on  egg  in  two  minutes,  the  atmo 
sphere  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  suffocating  vapours  issue  from  various  fis- 
sures. Not  far  from  the  caMeiros  is  the  Muddy  Crater,  a  vast  cavern  filled  with  mineral 
substances  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition,  and  making  a  noise  mightier  than  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

Amid  these  turbulent  elements,  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  in  the  plains  abun 
dance  of  grain,  while  even  from  the  crevices  of  the  volcanic  rocks  grow  the  delicate  oranges 
fir  which  St.  Michael  is  celebrated,  and  the  vines,  yielding  a  wine  that  resembles  withoM 
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equalling  Madeira,  which  clothe  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  of  Pico.  These,  with 
grain,  afford  materials  of  an  export  trade,  in  exchange  for  European  fabrics  and  colonial  pro 
duce.    The  population  is  vaguely  estimated  at  between  200,000  and  800,000. 

Though  St  Michael  is  the  largest  island,  being  above  100  miles  in  length,  and  is  also  the 
most  fertile,  its  capital,  Ponte  Delgada,  is  not  the  seat  of  the  general  government.  Thie 
distinction  is  enjoyed  by  Angra,  in  Terceira,  in  consequence  of  its  comparatively  safe  har« 
bour.  By  its  good  harbour  it  likewise  obtains  the  exportation  of  the  wine  of  Pico,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  FayaU  The  amount,  in  good  years,  has  been  stated  at  8000  or 
10,000  pipes. 

Madeira,  also  belonging  to  Portugal,  in  about  9S9  north  lat,  ia  a  beautiful  island,  consist- 
ing of  a  cluster  of  mountains,  or  rather  one  singl'd  mountain  with  various  peaks,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  Atlantic.  It  is  covered  all  over  with  rich  vegetation ;  and  to  the  traveller, 
who  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  its  valleys,  nothing  can  bo  more  picturet<que  than  the 
varied  forms  of  the  rocks,  the  verdure  which  clothes  them,  the  glitter  of  the  streams,  and 
the  country-seats,  churches,  and  monasteries  placed  in  striking  situations.  This  fertile 
island  was  first  distinguished  for  producing  the  best  sugar  known ;  but,  aflcr  the  rivalry  of 
the  West  Indies  rendered  this  culture  no  longer  profitable,  the  islanders  applied  themselves 
to  wine,  which  was  soon  raised  to  high  perfection.  The  growth  of  the  island  is  about  20,000 
pipes,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  to  America  and  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  a 
voyage  to  tropical  climates  improving  its  quality.  The  very  best,  however,  called  "  London 
particular,"  is  imported  direct  to  that  capital.  The  island  yields  a  small  quantity  of  a  very 
rich  sweet  wine  called  Malmsey.  Funchal,  the  capital,  is  almost  an  English  town,  nearly 
all  the  opulent  inhabitants  being  merchants  of  that  nation  employed  in  the  wine  trade,  while 
the  Portuguese  are  generally  very  poor.  Madeira  has  adjacent  to  it  Porto  Santo,  a  small 
high  island  with  a  good  roadstead ;  and  two  Desertas  answering  to  their  name ;  but  these 
do  not  seem  entitled  to  rank  with  it,  so  as  to  form  a  group. 

The  Canaries,  distinguishcl  under  the  appellation  of^  the  Fortunate  Islands,  are  among 
the  most  celebrated  and  beau  .iful  groups  of  small  islands  in  the  world.  They  lie  about  the 
28th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  13th  and  18th  of  west  longitude.  There 
are  seven  principal  islands,  having  a  land  area  of  about  3,250  square  miles,  and  containuig 
t  population  of  200,000  souls.  These  are  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  Palma,  Lanceroti^ 
Fuerteventura,  Gomera,  and  Ferro.  These  islands  consist  of  mountains  which  rise  abrupUv 
from  the  shore,  and  shoot  to  an  amazing  height  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  great  land- 
mark to  mariners  tlirough  the  Atlantic,  is  12,000  feet  high.  The  rocks  rise  from  tl»e  shore 
in  basaltic  forms,  whence  they  bear  often  the  aspect  of  castles,  for  which  they  have  even 
been  mistaken  by  the  passing  navigator.  In  the  interior,  they  are  high  and  naked,  bristling 
with  sharp  points,  and  presenting  often  singular  indentations  on  their  bold  summits.  Yet 
being  c.ten  covered  with  forests  of  laurel,  pine,  arbutus,  and  other  trees,  they  exhibit  pic- 
turesque and  even  magical  scenery.  Humboldt  considers  the  steep  ascent  of  the  peak  as 
presenting  the  most  rapid  transition  known  from  a  tropical  to  an  arctic  vegetation.  On  the 
coast  are  valleys  blooming  with  the  orange,  myrtle,  and  cypress;  above,  declivities  crowned 
witli  the  vine  and  the  most  valuable  species  of  grain ;  higher  up,  forests  of  the  laurel,  chest- 
nut, ond  oak;  these  are  succeeded  by  the  dark  pine  and  Scotch  fir;  then  a  plain  strewed 
with  dust  of  pumice-stone  is  followed  by  the  Malpays,  entirely  composed  of  loose  fragments 
of  lava.  The  summit  bears  the  marks  of  a  volcanic  crater  not  very  long  extinguished ;  for 
even  early  in  the  last  century  it  made  destructive  eruptions.    The  Canaries  belong  to  Spain. 

The  soil  in  tliese  islands  displays  much  of  that  luxuriant  fertility  which  distinguishes  tro- 
pical countries,  when  profusely  watered,  like  this,  by  the  streams  from  the  high  mountains 
and  the  vapour  from  the  ocean ;  yet  their  western  sides  are  parched  by  arid  and  pestilential 
breezes  from  the  African  desert,  the  streams  are  often  absorbed  in  the  porous  lava,  or  rush 
down  in  torrents  which  would  sweep  away  the  earth,  were  not  walls  formed  to  retain  it 
The  principal  exportable  produce  is  that  afforded  by  the  vines,  which  grow  on  the  lower  de- 
clivities of  the  peak,  and  yield  a  wine  which,  though  inferior  to  Madeira,  has,  fiom  its 
cheapness,  come  into  considerable  use.    The  export  has  been  estimated  at  8000  or  9000 

Epes.  There  is  also  some  export  of  brandy,  soda,  and  archil.  The  chief  seat  of  this  trade 
Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe,  which  enjoys  tlie  advantage  of  an  excellent  roadstead,  and  is 
what  Humboldt  calls  a  great  caravansary  on  the  road  to  America  and  the  Indies ;  where 
numerous  vessels  of  all  nations  touch  tor  refreshment  The  place  is,  however,  intensely 
hot,  and  the  natives  not  engaged  in  business  prefer  the  residence  of  Laguna,  2000  feet  above 
the  sea,  which  enjoys  a  delightful  coolness.  Grand  Canary  is  more  uniformly  fertile  than 
Teneriffe,  supplying  the  other  islands  with  grain,  and  yielding  a  little  of  the  fine  wine  called 
flack.  Los  Palmas,  its  chief  town,  is  the  ecclesiastical  capital;  but  the  seat  of  government 
is  at  Santa  Cruz.  Ferro,  small,  arid,  and  rocky,  was  once  supposed  to  funn  the  most  west- 
erly point  of  the  Old  World,  and  has  often  been  used  by  geographers  as  the  first  meridian. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were  a  remarkable  race,  called  Guanches.  They 
had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation,  cultivated  music  and  poetry,  showed  a 
high  respect  to  the  female  sex,  and  had  even  a  class  of  magades,  or  vestals,  to  whom  thay 
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pnid  divine  honoiin*.  Tlioy  prart Im'il  n);ririiUiiro  with  dili^foncn,  and  pomnMod  thnnrtof 
ointNilniinir  UnlioN ;  tlio  niuinniiuN,  still  tiiund  wrnp^)cd  in  voat-Hkinii,  provo  thorn  to  linvo  boen 
a  tiill  nmi  liiiiidHonin  |M)opl(>.  Tho  GnnnchcH  tniiintainod  itlw),  for  nnnrly  half  a  century,  a 
inont  vnloniUH  iitni|rKle  nj^ninxt  tho  HpiiniNJi  invaders,  lint  were  at  lon);th  noniplotoly  uxtor- 
miniitivl.  'Pile  nKMlcrn  Ciinnrians  are  a  xolier,  active,  iiidiiHtriouf)  |)oople,  who  have  rni((rato(l 
to  all  lite  Mpanixh  doininionR  in  America  and  tho  Indicii,  and  tbrin  tho  niuat  UHoful  |Hirt  of  tiio 
pomiliiliiiii. 

riic  Cape  Venl  iKJandH,  alnint  eiirlify  niiltw  tVoni  (^ajH)  Verd,  in  1(1°  to  17'=  north  lat.,  or« 
ton  in  number,  three  of  which  are  larf^e,  St,  Jafro,  St.  Antonio,  and  St.  Nicholax;  tlio  roHt 
nnall,  Mayo,  IbnaviMta,  Sal,  St.  Vincent,  St.  l.iicia,  Itrava,  and  Foffo.  Tho  larK')  iolandg 
riao  in  the  inti^rior  into  hij^li  monntaiiiH,  and  Fo^jfo  (tire)  contuiuH  a  very  nctivo  volcano.     In 

{eneriil,  lui\v(<ver,  tho  mirlitco  iH  arid,  nu'lcy,  and  much  U'hh  priMiuctivo  than  thu  ('anarioR, 
lonjr  (\rouy:htH  !<«metimes  prevail,  and  ri'duce  tho  inliabitantH  to  tho  greatoxt  distroHB.  Out 
of  a  iHipuiation  of  HH,(MMI,  ene-tbinth  are  naid  to  have  died  of  famine  in  IH!)!.  Tho  chiuf 
growth  iH  cotton,  which  in  oxjwrted  to  Africa;  and  a  very  lino  brootl  of  nnilon  and  bshcs  it 
reared,  many  of  which  are  xent  to  the  \V(<st  inilioH.  (ioatn,  ])oultry,  and  turtio  abound.  Salt 
is  forme<l  in  Inrt^e  tpiantiticH  by  natural  eva|ioration,  pirticuiarly  in  Mayo,  whuro  tlioro  is  an 
extensive  jKind,  into  which  the  wea  is  received  at  hiffh  water,  and  tho  salt  coniplotcly  Ibrniod 
b<<tbrt<  ne.\t  tide.  These  islnnds  are  not  much  vinited  by  vcNHelH  dostinod  tor  America  and 
tho  Indiep,  which,  aller  <iuiltin|f  the  (^nnrien,  Htand  to  the  westwani,  in  order  to  obtain  tho 
bonetit  of  the  trade-windn.  'Hio  Porlu^fueHe,  since  the  tirst  discovery,  havo  claimed  tho 
■ovorei)rnty,  and  maintain  a  ffovernor-^^eneral,  who  resides  at  Porto  Prayo. 

Ascension  is  a  wditary  nwk,  tar  out  at  sea,  in  lat.  8°  8'  norili,  lonjj.  14°  28'  west  It  ii 
completely  riK-ky,  Imrren,  and  lon^  uniidwiitited ;  yet  tVotn  its  situation  ahipa  oi\cn  touchod 
Uier<>,  ond  letters  wore  even  lod(j(>iTin  the  crevico  of  a  rock,  called  "tho  sailor's  iHwt-otHco." 
Tho  Uritish  have  a  u^wrrison  here. 

St  Helena,  so  celebrated  lately  as  the  ocean-prison  of  tho  greatest  of  modern  warriors, 
has  now  reverted  to  it.^  oriffinal  destination,  as  a  place  of  refreshment  for  tho  roturninjf  East 
India  ships.     It  pr(<sent.s  to  the  .sea,  tlirou^^hout  its  whole  circuit  of  twcnty-niji^ht  miles,  an 
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of  the  ocean.  On  the  sunmiit  is  a  fertile  i 

which  picturesipio  valleys  intervene.  Tho  cliinotu  on  tho  hijjh  jjrouiMls  is  very  aprocablo 
and  temp««rate,  thou;jh  moist.  There  are  only  lour  small  openiiij;H  in  tho  wall  of  rock,  on 
tlio  larjjest  of  which,  where  alone  a  little  iM'ach  appears,  has  lieen  built  James  Town,  whore 
the  governor  reside.^  and  where  retVeshmentH,  tlioujjh  on  a  limited  scale,  aro  provided  for 
ships.  Ity  the  India  bill  of  IHIK),  St.  Helena  is  vested  in  tho  crown,  and  is  now  managed 
by  a  jjovernor  noininalcd  by  th(»  kinp. 

Turninjj  the  Ca\)o.  of  Gixxl  Hope,  and  entering  tho  Indian  Ocean,  wo  arrive  at  Modo^jfas- 
car,  one  of  the  larj^cst  and  thiest  islands  in  the  world,  placed  betwcon  12°  and  'Jii"  south 
latitude :  it  may  Iw  alxait  810  miles  lonjj,  and  iJ*JI)  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  interior  ia 
tmverseil  fhim  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  very  lotly  mountains,  of  which  tho  hifrhcst  aro 
Vipi;jora  in  the  north,  ond  Botishmenil  in  the  south.  Their  aspect  is  grand  and  picturesque, 
and  strikes  with  surprise  th"  traveller  who  surveys  their  awful  precipices,  covered  with 
trees,  as  ancient,  perhaps,  ns  the  world,  while  ho  lienrs  the  roar  of  Btupcndoiis,  almost 
unapiiroiK'liable,  cascades.  IJeiieath  these,  however,  appear  rural  viows,  delijjhtful  hills,  vast 
eavaiinahs,  covered  with  cattle,  and  secluded  valleys.  'I'ho  forests  almund  with  varied  and 
beautiful  trees,  j»alnis,  ebony,  dyeinjj  woods,  enormous  banil)oos,  oranjje,  ond  citron.  The 
plains  olonaf  the  sea,  finely  watered  by  numerous  streams  from  these  mountain  recesses,  aro 
extremely  fruitful  in  rice,  suf^ar,  silk ;  fitted,  indeed,  lor  almost  every  tropicr'  product,  though 
tliere  seem  fbw  plants  peculiar  to  tho  islaiul.  Tho  mountains  contain,  also,  valuable  mines, 
especially  of  inin,  but  only  jmrtially  worked. 

The  jiopulntioii  of  Madagascar  has  been  variously  estimated  at  fVom  1,000,000  to  4,000,000: 
pcrha|M,  with  M.  Iklbi,  we  may  take  2,000,(HH)  as  a  prolmblo  conjecture.  Tho  people  aro 
not  savages:  they  cultivate  tho  ground,  and  practise  some  art.s;  yet  aro,  on  tho  whole,  very 
rude  ami  uninformed.  They  aro  described  as  a  peculiarly  gay,  thoughtless,  and  voluptuous 
race,  void  of  care  and  foresight,  always  cheerful  and  goo<l-huinoured.  Tiiey  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  fribc^s,  who  wogo  very  frequent  wars  with  each  other.  On  tho 
eastern  coast  arc  the  Antavarts,  within  whose  territory  is  the  fine  boy  of  Antongil ;  tho 
Betanimenes,  holding  tho  most  fertile  tracts  in  tho  island,  ond  having  tlio  large  and  com- 
mercial jwrt  of  Tamatavc;  the  Betimsoras,  in  whose  limits  is  the  frequented  harbour  of 
F\)ul  Point ;  tho  Antaximes,  having  Malatane  and  Andevourante.  On  tho  western  coast 
the  principal  people  aro  tho  Muquez,  a  warlike  race,  in  whose  domain  ia  St.  Augustine,  a 
port  where  the  English,  in  their  way  to  India,  through  tho  channel  of  Mozambique,  oflen 
seek  refreshment;  the  Seclavcs,  an  extensive  country,  long  ruled  by  a  queen,  and  com- 
prising the  frcquentetl  port  of  Hoinbotoke,  and  the  large  town  of  Mouzangaye,  asserted  to 
contain  30,(KK)  inhabitants.  But  the  most  important  people,  lately,  I'.avc  been  the  Ova% 
occupving  an  extensive  and  high  plain  in  the  interior,  whuae  sovereign,  Rodama,  had  ro 
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dooMl  to  T«Mlag0  the  lirgMtiind  flnMt  put  of  the  kland.  He  had  ftrmei  •  ttehi  of  artllleijr, 
uid  ariied  a  great  part  of  hia  traepa  with  muaketi^  and  had  alao  aeiita  maker  ef  yoin( 
nativea  to  obuTn  faittruotkm  in  Path  and  London.  With  the  aid  of  the  EMPliah  raiaaionariea, 
he  had  establiahea  afrintinf>proai^  and  trained  a  nomber  of  teacken^lioth  it-:.  "*i  tmalU, 
who  wore  diitributed  through  ntrieaa  pane  of  the  kinffdoto.  Unhappily  thia  prince, .:  J?lf, 
1898,  wan  poiaoned  br  hie  ^ll»,  who  iaimodiately  raiaed  an  unwArthy  pMnanwur  to  the  throne. 
Thia  event  hat  intieduoed  mat  anarchy,  Indneinff  aeveral  iniMeet  atatea  to  ahake  off  tb« 
yoke ;  and  there  aeenm  moon  room  to  ikar  that  it  will  arreet  entirely  the  career  of  improve* 
ment  commeneed  under  auoh  proaperoua  anapieea.  The  French  have  made  ftequent  aUemfte 
to  form  coloniea  in  Madagaacar,  which  they  even  repeated  in  1880,  but  never  with  any, 
imnortant  result.  They  have  amall  atationa,  however,  at  Bt  Mary,  Tainatave,  Foul  Point, 
and  near  Fort  Dauphin. 

Bourbon,  aboat  400'niileB  eaatof  Madagaaoar,  though  it  can  beay  no  cecnpariaon  u  to 
magnitude  with  that  ialand,  ia  not  inconaiderable,  being  torty*eight  milea  long  and  thirty<eix 
broad.  It  conaiata  entirely  of  the  heighta  and  alopea  of  two  great  mountaina,  the  moat  aoiith* 
erly  of  which  eontaina  a  volcano  in  perpetual  activity,  throwing  up  Are,  araoke,  and  aahe% 
with  a  noiae  truly  tremendoaa.  Tneae  aubatancea  are  ejeotea,  not  Aom  the  crater,  bat  bf 
lateral  openinga,  presenting  at  a  diatanoe  the  appearance  of  fiery  caaoadea.  Even  in  the 
northern  mountaina,  baaaf.!?e  eolonnadea,  deep  fiaaurea,  hillocka  thrown  into  the  valleye  and< 
die  bedi  of  the  rivera,  announce  anoiont  and  powerfiil  voloanio  agitationa.  A  great  put 
oonsiats  of  what  the  French  call  burnt  coimtry,  a  complete  deaert  of  hard  blaok  aoil,  with 
numeroua  holea  and  crevicea.  The  rest,  however,  well  watered  by  numeroua  tocrente,  ia 
IkvouraUe  not  only  for  the  ordinarv  tropical  producta,  but  foraome  fine  aromatic  planta.  Th* 
Portugueae  diaeovered  thia  ialand  in  1602,  but  being  taken  bv  the  French  in  1643,  and  raiaed' 
by  M.  de  Flaeourt  to  an  important  eitabllahment,  it  waa  called  Bourbon,  which  name  it  hat 
reaumed,  after  bearing,  during  the  revolutionary  period,  that  of  Reunion.  Coffee  Iwoughi 
flrom  Mocha  in  1718,  auoceeded  ao  well  that  the  Bmrbon  cofibe  waa  oonaidered  aecond  mly 
to  the  Arabian.  At  a  later  period,  ita  dovea  came  into  aome  rivalry  with  thoaa  of  Amboyn^' 
All  other  objecta  of  culture,  however,  have  lately  become  aecondary  to  that  of  augar,  wnioh 
has  been  found  profitable  beyond  any  other. 

The  population  of  Bourbon  in  1881  waa  07,231 ;  of  which  14,0fi0  males,  and  18,660 
females  wore  ftw ;  40,088  malea  and  23,488  females  wore  slavea  The  exports  were  valued' 
at  806,0001.,  the  imports  at  903,0001.  The  island  labours  under  thd  disadvantage  of  not 
having  a  secure  harbour,  or  even  a  roadstead. 

Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  is  about  120  miles  east  of  Bourbon,  not  quite  ao  large,  yet 
still  160  miles  in  circuit.    Tho  rugged  mountains,  which  cover  a  great  port  of  the  isknd, 

S've  it  a  somewhat  sterile  character,  and  it  does  not  yield  min  even  for  its  limited  popnla- 
m ;  yet  the  lower  slopes  produce  coffee,  cotton,  indigo  and  sugar  of  improved  quality.  The 
Portuguese  in  1605  called  it  Ceme,  for  which  the  Dutch  in  16^  substituted  Mauritius,  from 
the  nince  of  Orange;  but  neither  nation  formed  any  permanent  establishment  llie 
FVench,  too,  for  some  time,  sent  only  a  few  casual  settlers  from  Bourbon ;  but,  in  1784,  La 
Bourdonnayc,  its  able  governor,  raised  it  to  a  naval  station  of  the  first  importance:  it  waa 
called  Isle  of  France,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  Indian  seaa. 
It  waa  considered  impregnable,  and  remained  in  their  undisputed  possession,  after  the 

greatest  disasters  which  befell  their  arms  on  the  continent  It  became  then  a  strong-hold 
r  privateers,  who  are  said,  in  ten  years,  to  have  taken  prizes  to  the  value  of  2,600^0001 
At  length,  in  1810,  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Britain  with  less  resistance  than  waa  expected. 
Since  1818,  when  its  sumrs  were  admitted  at  the  same  duties  as  those  feom  the  West 
Indies,  this  branch  of  culture  has  taken  a  great  precedence  over  all  others;  the  ptrodnce, 
fit>m  about  6,000,000  pounds,  havinff  risen,  in  1882,  to  about  60,000,000i  In  that  vear,  the 
export  of  eofl^e  was  only  about  20,000  pounds.  Its  ebony,  the  finest  in  the  world,  ai^  ita 
tortoise-shell,  are  each  worth  about  00001.  The  imports,  in  1826,  were  estimated  at 
667,0001.,  and  the  exports  at  672,00W.  The  island,  in  1827,  contained  04,600  inhabitanta, 
of  whom  about  8000  were  whites,  15,000  flree  negroes,  60,000  slaves,  the  rest  troops  and 
resident  strangers.  Port  Louis  is  a  good  harbour,  with  rather  a  difiicult  entrance :  it  aflforda 
every  convenience  for  careening  and  refitting ;  but  provisions,  being  all  imported,  are  not 
very  abundant 

A  considerable  number  of  islets,  single  or  in  groups,  spot  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  eaat 
of  Africa.  Of  dependencies  on  Mauritius,  Rodriguez  contains  only  128  inhabitants,  Jhen 
Garcia  276,  Galega  100.  The  Seychelles,  nearly  north  firom  Madagascar,  with  the 
bordering  group  of  the  Amirantes,  are  a  cluster  of  very  small  iriands,  higL  and  rocky,  and 
little  fitted  fbr  any  culture  except  cotton;  but  they  dwund  with  cocoa-nuts,  and  their 
shores  with  turtle  and  excellent  fish.  The  population  in  1826  waa  7666,  of  whom  6625 
were  slaves. 

The  Comoro  Islands,  a  group  of  four,  between  Madagascar  and  the  continent,  are  very 
elevated  and  mountainous  in  the  interior;  but  the  lower  tracts  abound  in  aheep,  cattle, 
ind  all  the  tropical  grains  and  fruits.    The  inhabitanta  are  mild  and  industrioua,  but  they 
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iitv*  been  moit  dnadAilly  infiMrted  and  their  numlMn  thinned  by  the  Madagaacwr  pimtai^ 
#ho  make  an  annual  inroad,  laying  waate  the  open  countryi  and  blockading  the  towna 
ContoH)  ia  the  laigeat,  containing  a  mountain  auppMed  to  rise  6000  or  7000  flrat  high ;  bol 
i^jouan,  or  Johanna,  ia  the  moat  itouriahing,  ita  chief  town  being  ouppooed  atill  to  cootain 
9000  inhabitanta.    Mohilla  and  Mayotta  are  comparatively  omalL 

Socotra,  forty  leaguea  eaaC  ftom  Cape  Guardafiii,  ia  governed  by  a  aheik  dependent  oo  th« 
loiAm  of  Muicat.  It  ia  twenty>ieven  leaguea  long  and  oeven  oroad,  mountainous,  rocky, 
and  arid;  yet  it  yielda  the  best  aloes  in  the  worl^  and  a  amall  quantity  of  dragon's  bkwd 
Though  the  coast  is  bold,  it  afibrds  excellent  harboun;  and  ahips  may  procure  bullook% 
foats^  fish,  and  excellent  dates,  at  reaaonable  prices. 

Botany  and  Zoology. 

Respecting  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  several  of  the  Afiricon  islands,  we  can  commoni* 
cate  some  curious  particulars,  which  will  be  best  collected  under  one  general  head. 

TVittan  (TAcwnAa. — ^This  island,  if  indeed  it  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Africa, 
is  situated  in  87°  S.  lat  and  11°  W.  long.  The  whole  is  a  solid  moss  of  rock  m  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  ascending,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees^ 
to  the  height  of  8000  foot  Th»  mass  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  upwards  of  5000  feet  nigh, 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  crater  of  an  old  extinguished  volcano.  The  ikce  of  this 
mountain,  as  (kt  up  as  the  bose  of  the  dome,  is  mostly  covered  with  brushwood,  intermixed 
with  fern  and  long  grass,  that  veil  its  native  ruggedness.  Along  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
island  there  runs  a  belt  of  low  land,  constituting  a  plain  about  six  miles  long,  and  presenting 
to  the  sea  a  perpendicular  front  from  60  to  SX)  teet  high.  The  whole  is  a  otass  of  stony 
fragments,  scorie,  and  other  volcanic  products,  mixed  with  black  indurated  earth.  Part  of 
th£  plain  has  been  cleared,  by  tire,  of  its  wood,  though  the  scorched  trees  still  encumber 
the  ground ;  and  the  rest  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  covered  with  an  impenetrable  copse.  Thk 
plain  is  the  only  part  of  the  island  that  is  in  the  least  susceptible  of  vegetation ;  and,  could 
the  needful  and  laborious  preparations  be  made,  there  is  no  doubt  it  might  yield  a  &ir  return 
in  all  sorts  of  European  grain. 

The  ascent  to  the  peak,  which,  though  practicable  in  some  places,  is  difficult  and  dangoN 
one,  was  performed  by  the  late  Captain  Cormichael,  of  whose  remarks  on  the  botany  of  the 
Oipe  we  have  already  availed  ourselvea.  Two  plants  he  observed  as  particularly  deserving 
of  notice ;  the  Spartina  arundinacea,  whose  close  entangled  tufls  much  impeded  the  pro 
gross  of  the  party,  and  the  Lomaria  robusta,  a  fern  which  trails  along  the  ground,  and  the 
■terns  of  which,  like  junks  of  old  cable,  cross  and  recross  each  other  in  so  intricate  a  man- 
ner, that  it  required  great  circumspection  to  avoid  falling  over  them.  The  ascent  to  the 
peak  is  extremely  steep,  and  the  rocks  of  so  loose  and  inccmesive  a  nature  that  i'.  is  danger* 
ous  to  touch  any  one,  lest  it  should  bring  down  many  more ;  while,  in  availing  themselvea 
of  the  Ivanches  of  the  arborescent  Phylicee  to  aid  their  progress,  the  travellers  saw  no  less 
a  risk,  the  greater  part  of  these  being  rotten,  so  that  a  &tal  issue  might  follow  any  depend- 
enee  upon  tiiem.  No  vegetation  exists  on  the  dome  itself,  not  so  much  from  the  elevation, 
as  from  the  total  want  of  any  soil  wherein  plants  could  fix  their  roots. 

The  climate  of  Tristan  d'Acunha  is  so  mild,  that  the  herbage  remains  unimpaired  through- 
out the  year.  Snow  never  fiills  on  the  low  land,  but  the  island  is  almost  constantly  envoi- 
raed  in  fi^  or  rain ;  which  does  not,  however,  prevent  its  being  a  very  healthy  spot.  The 
Flora  is  perhaps  as  copious  as  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  island  would  lead  us  to  expect; 
but,  except  the  Cryptogamic  tribes,  there  is  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  The  only  plant 
that  approachee  to  the  size  of  a  tree  is  a  species  of  Phylica.  This  plant  not  only  occupies 
all  the  plain,  but  has  spread  over  the  face  of  the  mountain,  wherever  its  roots  could  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  In  favourable  situations  it  growfe  to  the  height  <^ 
20  feet  and  upwards,  measuring  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  Its  trunk  is  extremely 
crooked  and  twisted ;  but  the  wood  ia  hard,  close-grained,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  a 
ship-carpenter  who  examined  it,  would  make  excellent  timber  for  vessels  of  sixty  tons  and 
under.  Its  bark  possesses  a  slight  degree  of  astringency.  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the 
eoil,  and  the  frequency  of  high  winds,  these  trees  rarely  stand  upright,  but  lean  against  the 
ground,  waA  cross  each  other,  in  such  a  manner -as  to  make  it  a  business  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  penetrate  to  any  distance  through  the  wood.  Beside?  the  Phylica,  there  are  only  two 
itoibby  plants  on  the  island,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Empetrum,  and  may  be  but 
varieties  of  one  species.  They  possess  no  quality  to  recommend  them,  but  that  they  grow 
on  the  most  barren  sixtts,  where  nothing  else  could  vegetate.  But  of  the  herbaceous  plants, 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  gigantic  species  of  Spartina  {S,  arundinacea),  above  alluded  ta 
This  grass  overruns  the  whole  island,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  table-land  down  to  the  sear 
ahore,  accommodating  itself  to  all  soils  and  situations.  It  springs  up  in  large  close  tufU^ 
which,  when  full  grown,  are  borne  down  by  their  own  weight,  and  lean  on  each  other  in 
Buch  a  manner,  tiwt  a  person  may  roll  himself  over  them,  without  any  danger  of  sinking. 
Its  stems  grow  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  are  of  a  solid  almost  lignieous  texture, 
and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  leaves.    This  grass  makes  on  excellent  and  durable  thatch, 
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and  tiio  young  foliage  is  eaten  by  horses  and  oxen.  The  Wild  Celery  |[rowa  in  great  aouo* 
dance  over  all  the  low  ground,  and  attains  a  great  size,  its  stem  sometimes  meuuring  up« 
wards  of  three  incties  in  diameter.  It  poascHiics,  in  a  high  degree,  the  flavour  of  the  Gar* 
den  Celery,  and  by  proper  management  might  be  brought  to  equal  it  in  every  respect  A 
species  of  Chenopodium  (C.  tomentotum),  of  a  strong  balsamic  odour,  is  common.  An  infb- 
sion  of  the  dried  leaves  of  this  plant  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  by  the  Hottentots  sent 
down  in  charge  of  the  cattle.  The  soldiers  use  for  the  same  purpose  the  leaves  of  tho  P(V 
largonium,  which  hardly  yield  to  the  others  in  strength  of  odour.  The  low  ground  is  over- 
run with  a  species  of  Acojna  (A.  tarmentosa),  a  plant  of  no  apparent  utility,  but  an  intoler- 
alile  nuisance  to  such  as  have  occasion  to  walk  over  the  ground  where  it  grows.  Its  fhiit 
is  a  sort  of  bur,  which,  on  the  slightest  touch,  fixes  itself  on  the  clothes,  and,  falling  in  a 
hundred  pieces,  covers  them  with  an  unseemly  crust  of  prickly  seeds,  not  to  be  got  rid  of 
without  infinite  labour. 

On  quitting  the  shores  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  directing  our  attention  to  the  east- 
ern side  of  Afl-ica  and  the  adjacent  islands,  we  shall  find  that  very  little  is  to  be  collected 
that  can  convey  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  idea  of  their  vegetable  productions.  The  Cap* 
lies  in  the  highway,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  to  the  most  important  countries  of  the  East  and 
it  has  consequently  been  frequented  by  men  of  science  as  well  as  by  the  sons  of  commerce. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  when  we  have  rounded  that  vast  promontory,  and  proceeded  northward. 
Madagascar,  which  seems  next  to  offer  itself,  though  visited  by  Michaux,  who  found  an 
untimely  grave  there,  by  Du  Petit  Thouars,  who  published  some  memoirs  on  the  plants,  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  F.  L.  S.  staflT  surgeon,  with  a  copy  of  whose  manuscript  journal  we  have  been 
fiivoured  by  C.  Telfair,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius,  by  MM.  Helsinger  and  Bojer,  whose  journal 
is  publishea  in  the  thinl  vcuume  of  the  Botanical  Miacellany,  and  lasMj',  by  Dr.  Lyall ;  yet 
has  been  but  imperfectly  investigated  by  ^hese  able  men,  who  could  Jo  little  more  than 
testify  how  much  remains  to  be  explored. 

Agriculture  seems  to  be  most  carelessly  performed  throughout  the  vast  island  of  Mada- 
gascar.  The  indolent  natives  stir  the  ground  with  a  spade,  and  drop  in  a  few  seeds,  when 
uiey  are  sure  of  reaping  such  a  harvest  as  shall  supply  their  wante  throughout  the  year. 
Rice  is  the  chief  object  of  culture,  and  the  principal  article  of  food ;  it  is  grown  on  the  low 
lands  in  the  damp  woods,  and  by  river  sides ;  sometimes  being  put  into  tho  ground  as  we  do 
kidneybeans,  but  oftener  transplanted,  and  it  yields  a  hundred  fold,  without  giving  other 
trouble  than  that  of  keeping  the  soil  free  from  weeds.  Women  and  children  only  are  em- 
nloyed  in  setting  the  rice,  the  men  lielping  to  clear  the  ground.  Thus  the  inhabitants  o£ 
Madagascar  could  hardly  maintain  themselves  without  the  existence  of  tiiose  extensive 
marshes,  which  aro  necessary  for  the  culture  of  rice,  but  which  constantly  exhale  pesti- 
lential miasmata,  and  to  which  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  may  justly  be  attributed.  A&n 
Rice,  Manioc  and  Batatas  are  the  chief  articles  of  food.  The  roots  of  Manioc  often  acquire 
an  enormous  size,  measuring  fifteen  feet  long,  and  almost  a  foot  in  diameter.  Then  come 
Maize,  "  seasoning  Herbs,  Giromonds,"  Calabashes,  Earth  Nuts  (Arachis),  Sugar  Canes, 
Pine  Apples,  Bread  Fruit  and  the  Vine,  and  among  the  articles  of  manufacture  are  Cotton 
and  Hemp.  Potatoes,  that  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Hastie,  tite  British  resident  have  thriven 
admirably,  and  tha  same  may  be  said  of  other  European  vegetables,  as  Beans  and  Peas.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  eager  desire  of  p-')  which  characterises  the  Malagossy 
rarely  allows  them  to  wait  ti.l  the  productions  of  th  >. .'  are  ripe;  they  gather  their  vege> 
tables  and  fruit  and  carry  them  to  the  bazaar  not  halt  i  matured,  that  they  may  secure  some 
paltry  pieces  of  coin. 

An  exact  enumeration  of  all  the  Indigenous  Madagascar  Plants  is,  and  will  long  remain* 
a  desideratum  in  botany.  Centuries  must  previously  elapse,  and  the  knowledge  can  only  he 
obtained  through  the  exertions  of  Europeans,  who  will  gradually  render  the  climate  of  Ma« 
dagascar  less  prejudicial  by  extending  the  limits  of  its  cultivation,  and  exploring  the  hitherto 
tmdiscovered  districts.  The  productions  of  the  west,  north,  and  southern  coasts,  and  of  aL 
the  interior,  remain  almost  unknown,  and  the  slender  documents  that  have  been  furnished  at 
to  the  vegetation  of  the  north-east  by  French  naturalists,  most  of  whom  havo  perished  from 
the  efiecta  of  the  climate,  reive  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy  a  botanist's  curiosity. 

Two  plants,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Madagascar,  are  eminently  worthy  of  notice ;  the 
Hydrogeton  fenestralis  (fig.  873.),  and  the  Tanghin  tree  (Tanghinia  veneniflua).    The 
first  is  an  aquatic  plant  bearing  tuberous  and  esculent  roots,  and 
throwing  up  from  these  roots  elliptical  leaves,  pierced  with  holes, 
arranged  with  tiie  greatest  regularity  and  in  tlie  form  of  paral- 
lelograms ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  leaf  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  latticework  of  vascular  tissue,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  what  is  called  the  skeleton  of  a  leaf.    We  possess  beau- 
tiful specimens,  jgathered  by  the  late  Dr.  Lyall,  and  we  are 
Hrdrojeton  Feneitraiii.        informed  by  Mr.  Telfair  that  living  plants  have  been  introduced 
to,  and  are  cultivated  at  the  Mauritius. 
The  famous  Tanghin  Poison  is  the  fruit  of  Tanghmia  veneniflua  (fig.  874.),  formerly 
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•tiled  Carben  Tanghin.    It*  botanical  hintory  and  a  fl^re  of  it  wore  flnt  piibll*hnil  in  tli« 
Botamktl  Magannt,  Ub.  and  page  3H68 ;  and,  aince,  atill  more  copiously,  tVom  communi* 

cations  by  C.  Telfair,  Eaq.  in  the  Botanicttl  Mucellany. 
To  thoae  works,  therefore,  we  may  refer  for  full  dcUila ; 
and  not  to  occupy  too  much  apace  here,  wo  rImiII  continn 
oursolvea  to  a  relation  of  the  extraordinary  and  truly  dia- 
bolical use  that  is  maile  of  the  seed  of  this  plant  in  its 
nativo  country,  Madarascar.  The  kernel,  though  not 
much  larger  than  an  almond,  is  of  so  poisonous  a  nature, 
that  a  single  ono  suffices  to  destroy  more  than  twenty 
individuals.  Rmlama,  the  late  enlightened  sovereign  of 
Madagascar,  abolished  the  use  of  it  m  the  native  ordeal ; 
but  it  has  been  unhappily  revived  by  his  successor  to  an 
extended  degree.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Ra- 
dama  conld  induce  the  chieftains  to  admit  of  tno  discon- 
tinuance of  an  usage  which  had  existed  fVom  time  imme- 
morial, and  whoso  unerring  efficacy  in  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  crime  had  never  been  questioned,  until  Mr. 
Hastie,  the  British  government  agent,  had  acquired  such 
an  influence  over  the  king's  mind  ds  to  expose  ita  fkllacy. 
But  this  waa  the  work  of  years ;  and  though  Radama  was  at  last  himself  convinced  that  no- 
thing coukl  be  more  unjust  than  the  practice,  yet  ho  feared  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  his 
■ubjeots,  by  commanding  its  discontinuance.  Even  the  chief  performers  m  the  ceremony, 
the  "  akids'*  as  they  are  called  at  Tannarivoo  (the  capital  of  Madagascar),  who  unite  in  their 
own  persons  the  offices  of  priests  and  physicians,  and  who  administer  the  poisonous  kernel 
to  the  victims,  never  doubt  ita  power  or  revealing  guilt  and  clearing  innocence.  The  last 
occasion  on  which  the  ordeal  was  practised  in  Radama's  reign,  and  of  which  he  availed 
himself  to  procure  its  discontinuance,  personally  regarded  his  court  and  attendants.  The 
king  was  affected  with  a  complaint  of  the  liver,  ibr  which  the  "  skid"  prescribed  some  inof- 
fleacious  remedies ;  and  as  the  disease  became  worse,  Mr.  Hastie  gave  him  calomel  powders 
which  he  had  found,  by  experience,  to  relieve  himself  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
disease  vanished,  but  ptyalism  was  produced,  and  alarmed  the  king's  family,  who  believed 
that  he  was  poisoned,  and  insisted  on  all  his  immediate  attendants  being  put  to  the  ordeal 
of  the  Tanghin.  The  royal  skid  was  most  earnest  in  pressing  to  have  it  performed,  although 
he  himself,  flrom  his  rank  and  place,  would  be  among  tho  first  to  whom  it  would  be  adminis- 
tered. In  vain  the  king  protested  that  he  felt  himself  cured,  and  that  the  indisposition  and 
■oreness  of  the  month  were  caused  by  the  medicine  that  had  relieved  him,  and  would  pass 
off*  in  a  few  days.  The  skid  insisted ;  the  ministers  and  principal  chieftains  joined  with  the 
flunily  in  requiring  the  ordeal,  to  which  the  king  reluctantly  consented,  stipulating  that  it 
should  be  the  lost  exliibition  of  the  kind,  and  bewailing  the  necessity  which  thus  deprived 
him  of  so  many  attached  dependants,  whose  fate  he  predicted,  while  he  protested  his  con- 
viction of  their  innocence.  The  king's  servants,  including  the  skid,  were  moie  than  twenty 
in  number;  they  were  shut  up  at  night  separately  and  forbidden  from  food.  Next  morning 
they  were  brought  out  and  paraded  in  procession  before  the  assembled  people :  the  presiding 
skid  had  the  Tanghin  fruit  m  readiness :  after  some  prayers  and  superstitious  evolutions,  he 
took  out  the  kernel,  which  he  placed  on  a  smooth  stone,  and  with  another  stone  broke  down 
a  part  of  it,  to  a  softness  like  pounded  almonds.  The  victims  were  tiien  brought  separat<)ly 
forward,  and  each  (questioned  as  to  his  guilt :  if  he  denied,  his  arms  were  tied  behmd,  and 
he  was  placed  on  his  knees  before  the  skid,  who  put  a  portion  of  the  pounded  kernel  on  his 
tongue,  and  compelled  him  to  swallow  it.  Thus  the  kernel  was  shared  among  all  the  king's 
personal  servants.  On  some,  the  efibct  appeared  in  half  an  hour  or  less.  The  skid  takes 
particular  notice  how  they  fall ; — on  the  face,  to  the  right  hand  or  left,  or  on  the  back ; — 
each  poeition  indicating  a  different  shade  of  guilt  Convulsions  generally  came  on,  accom- 
panied will  violent  efforts  to  vomit  Those  whose  stomachs  reject  the  dose  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, usually  recover :  on  this  occasion  there  were  but  two  with  whom  this  was  the  case. 
The  others  were  flung,  in  a  state  of  iusensibility,  into  a  hole  ready  dug,  and  every  person 
present  at  the  ceremony  was  obliged  to  throw  a  stone  over  them.  Thus  their  burial  was 
soon  completed.  The  royal  skid  was  among  the  first  that  fell.  Those  that  recover  are  sup- 
posed to  bear  a  charmed  life  ever  after,  and  are  respected  as  peculiar  favourites  of  the  gods. 
The  isles  of  FVance  (or  Mauritius)  and  of  Bourbon  have  indeed  been  investigated  by  the 
labours  of  several  naturalists ;  and  the  result,  as  far  as  regards  their  characteristic  vegeta- 
tion, has  been  communicated  to  us  in  a  letter  from  M.  L.  Bouton,  and  the  same  has  very 
recently  been  published  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Natu- 
relies,  p.  247.  I'his  al^e  and  zealous  botanist  particularly  notices  the  opinion  of  M.  Achille 
Richard,  and  says:  "After  casting  a  rapid  glance  on  the  kind  of  vegetation  that  is  observ< 
able  in  tho  islands  of  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar,  M.  Richard,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Monegraph  of  the  Orchidea,  considers,  as  do  all  geographers,  these  three  islands  as 
Moogmg  to  Africa,  lying,  indeed,  as  they  do,  much  nearest  to  this  continent    '  But,'  con- 
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tinuot  M.  Richwd, '  in  th«  character  of  their  vegetation,  they  diflfer  from  uiat  of  Africa,  and 
more  aisuino  tlio  peculiuritiei  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  tVom  which  thoy  ate  lopantod  by 
widely  extended  seaa.'  Farther  on,  M.  Riciiard  thus  uxpreisea  himself:—'  We  mav  per* 
eeive  tiiat  the  Flora  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  has  more  analogy  with  that  of  the  Inaiao 
islands  than  with  th«  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope ;  and  that,  though  geo|rraphy  may 
rank  those  islands  as  appertaining  to  Africa,  thoy  beloqg  to  India,  wid  consequently  to  Aiin, 
in  consideration  of  their  vegetation.  Without  presuming  to  give  a  satiaikclury  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon,  we  will  simply  add  two  observations,  from  which  it  Mcma  may  to 
deduce  such  conclusion*  as  may  tlirow  light  on  this  point.  1.  The  regwna  of  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope  are  extra-tropical ;  while  tho  islvs  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  the  Indian  Aroh^ 
peltgo,  are  situated  withm  the  tropics :  and  it  ia  well  known  what  an  influence  this  situa* 
tion  exercises  on  tho  character  of  vegetation.  2.  It  appoara  that  the  prevailing  winds  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  are  from  the  east  and  north-east ;  that  is,  exactly  thoae  which  ccna 
in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  islands.'  These  remarks  appear  to  me  conclusive ;  the  Ant* 
•specially,  is  highly  important  All  naturalists,  who  have  explored  the  moat  extenaiva 
regions  of  our  globe,  have  observed  an  extraordinary  identity  in  the  produetiom  of .  the 
tropics.  On  this  subject  I  shall  quote  M.  Dumont  Durville,  who,  in  a  note  communicaled 
to  the  Institute  on  tho  voyage  of  circumnavigation  performed  in  the  Coquille,  says,  '  more 
than  half  our  voyage  lay  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  among  the  numeroua  arcbipelagooa  that  an 
■cattered  over  the  immense  Pacific  Ocean.  In  all  tMse  islands,  starting,  aa  it  were,  from 
the  most  easterly  ones,  to  thoae  that  are  on  the  confines  of  Asia  and  even  of  Africa,  the 
Flora  ia  but  the  same ;  herbs,  shrubs,  and  even  almost  all  the  trees,  are  alike ;  and  the  only 
•hade  of  difierence  is,  that  the  number  of  species  increases  aa  we  draw  near  tJie  continent!/ 
Mauritius,  Bourbon,  aiul  Madagascar,"  proceeds  M.  Bouton,  "  are  comprised  in  theee  general 
remarks ;  but  the  Cape  of  Giood  Hope,  situated  beyond  the  tropics,  and  fourteen  degreee 
south  of  Mauritius,  is  necessarily  an  exception.  The  Flora  of  the  Aflrican  promontory  ie 
•tamped  with  a  peculiar  character,  that  to  me  presents  more  pointa  of  aflbiity  with  that  per* 
tion  of  New  Holland  which  is  placed  nearly  in  the  same  parallel.  Several  identical  genem 
may  bo  observed  in  the  maaa  of  vegetation  of  these  two  localities.  Many  Proteaa,  oertainlyt 
grow  at  the  Cape ;  but  a  few  of  the  species  are  also  found  in  New  Holland ;  with  very 
similar  genera,  as  Banksia,  Embothrium,  Hakoa,  and  Peraoonia.  Qnaphalium,  Elichrysam, 
Diosma,  and  several  genera  belonging  to  the  Iridee,  Leguminose,  and  Ficoides,  grow 
equally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ana  New  Holland.  The  pro  vailing  natural  fiuniliea  in 
the  latter  country  are,  according  to  M.  Leschenault,  the  Proteaces,  fSioine,  Synantheres, 
Leguminose,  and  Myrtacee ;  now  these  families  constitute  the  groea  of  the  vegetation  on 
the  promontory  of  Africa.  A  third  spot  on  our  globe  seems  to  present  some  traits  of  resem* 
blance  to  the  two  localities  I  have  just  described,  and  that  is  the  southern  extremi^  of 
America,  where  there  are  many  of  the  genera  which  grow  in  the  south-west  of  New  Hol- 
land. Again,  the  vegetation  that  obtains  in  these  tliroe  points  has  no  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Mauritius,  while  the  productions  of  our  island  bear  more  analogy  with  thoae  of  that 

Srtion  of  Africa  whidi  lies  under  the  same  parallels  as  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  and  the 
auriti*u.    Now  this  wido  extent  is  yet  hardly  known,  the  part  lying  near  the  sea  alone 

having  been  explored;  and  this  ia  pronounced  by  my 
esteemed  friend,  M.  Bojer,  who  examined  the  coaata  or 
Moaambique  and  Zanguebar,  to  possess  many  of  the 
plants  which  ^row  in  our  islands,  or  othera  which  hold 
similar  rank  in  the  same  natural  orders.  It  is  no  lese 
true  that  some  genera  do  exist  peculiar  to  the  Mauri- 
tius, and  which  form,  as  M.  Richard  expreaaes  it,  iti 
peculiar  phyaiognomy ;  but  every  thing  tends  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  these  detached  features  will  aink  in  the 
general  mass,  when  we  shall  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  botany  of  that  portion  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  tropics,  and  which,  mora  than  any  part  of  our 
globe,  contains  the  vegetable  productions  whose  con^ 
genera  exist  in  the  Mauritius." 

About  eight  or  ten  degrees  north  of  Madagascar  liee 
a  small  group  of  islands,  called  the  Seyekeue$,  which 
are  rendered  famous  by  the  production  of  a  Palm,  not 
known  in  any  other  part  of  tiie  world,  and  whose  hi» 
tory  is  too  romarkable  to  be  passed  over  altogether  in 
silence.  Even  of  this  small  group  of  islands,  three 
only,  lying  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  produce 
the  I'alm  that  beara  the  Double  Cocoa-Nuts  (Jg.  875.), 
or,  88  they  are  called.  Coco*  de  Mer,  from  an  errone- 
ous idea  that  they  were  marine  productions.  Until 
the  discovery  of  these  islands  in  1743,  Double  Cocoa-Nuts  were  only  known  ftarn  h&viss 
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bMn  fbund  flottinff  on  the  niHkc«  ef  thn  mi,  in  the  Indian  Ocmp,  genmWy  duitiluts  of 
hu»k,  and  with  tho  inner  part  decayiMi,  but  atill  lo  highly  priied  aa  to  be  apokqn  of  by 
Rumphitia  aa  "  niirum  miraculn  iwtura,  quod  princepa  eat  omnium  marinarum  rerum,  qua 
rum  haboritur,"  Thia  author  Airther  aaaurca  un  that  "  the'  Double  Cocoa-Nut  ia  no  terre** 
trial  production  that  may  have  tkllen  in  the  mb  and  thero  become  petritted,  aa  othen 
ignoranllr  stated;  but  a  fVuit,  growing  itaelf  in  tho  sea,  whoae  tree  haa  hitherto  been 
eonoealiNi  fVom  thn  oye  of  man.  The  Malaya  aawifted  that  the  palm  that  boro  it  waa 
•ometimea  aeon  at  the  bottom  of  tho  ocean ;  but  tliat,  if  dived  for,  it  inatantly  vanished : 
while  the  negro  prieata  ftirthor  affirmed  that  its  subinarine  branohoa  harboured  an  enor- 
mous griffin,  which  nightly  came  to  ahore,  and,  seizing  elephants,  tigers,  die,  carri«d 
them  aa  a  prey  to  ita  nest;  and,  not  satiafled  with  theao,  attracted  such  shipa  aa  came  near 
to  the  spot,  and  devoured  tho  lucklosa  mariners.  With  such  and  even  stranger  ideas 
raapecting  its  place  of  growtii  and  history,  there  is  no  wonder  that  this  nut  should  bo 
hignly  priied ;  indeed,  in  tho  Maldivian  islands,  it  was  death  to  any  man  to  puaaesa  it,  and 
all  that  were  found  belonged  to  tho  king,  who  aold  tiiom  at  high  prices  or  distributed  them 
u  regal  gifts.  From  VA)  to  180  crowns  were  paid  fbr  each  nut,  and  even  kinf^a  have  been 
■0  medy  of  obtaining  those  fVuits  as  to  give  a  loaded  ahip  fbr  one.  Rumphius  certainly 
■tates  his  suspicions  tnat  the  Chineao  and  Malays  may  have,  perhaps,  set  too  high  a  value 
on  the  Double  Cocoo-Nut,  when  conaidering  it  an  antidote  against  all  poisons.  The  albu- 
men, or  meat  which  lines  the  nut,  waa  thought  to  bo  the  part  where  this  virtue  resided :  it 
waa  mingled  with  red  coral,  black  olmny,  staga'  horns,  and  many  auch  anomalous  ingre- 
dients, and  drunk  fVom  vessels  of  porphyry.  All  inflammations  of  the  body  were  likewiae 
believed  to  be  subjected  to  ita  powers :  it  was  a  preservative  against  colic,  apoplexy,  parv 
Ivaia,  tt  id  genui  omne.  The  shell,  being  leas  precious,  wu  granted  to  the  ((reat  men  fbr 
orinking-veaaels ;  a  single  slice  being  sufficient,  if  used  as  the  lid,  to  neutralise  the  eflbct 
of  an^  noxious  ingredient  thnt  might  niinglo  with  tlie  drink,  tobacco,  betel,  &c.  that  were 
held  in  it.  Tho  discovery  of  tho  tioychelics  iHlands,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  that 
these  mystical  nuts  grew  upon  trees,  caused  a  speedy  reduction  in  their  value ;  though  tho 
botanical  history  of  the  Palm  that  produced  them  continued  long  a  desideratum.  Soma 
imperfect  notices  served  but  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  that  was  finally  gratified  by  Mr. 
Telfkir,  who  entreated  Mr.  Harrison,  a  fViend  resident  in  the  Seychelles,  to  obtain  the  nece*> 
■ary  specimens  and  delineations.  "To  behold  thcso  trees,"  says  Mr. Harrison,  "growing 
in  thousands,  close  to  each  other,  the  sexes  intermingled,  a  numerous  ofbpring  starting  up 
on  all  sides,  sheltered  by  the  parent  plants,  the  old  ones  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  laar, 
and  joroing  fast  to  decay,  to  make  room  for  tho  young  trees,  presented  to  my  eyes  a  picture 
M>  mild  and  pleasing,  that  it  was  difficult  not  to  look  upon  them  aa  animated  objects,  capable 
of  enjoyment  and  sensible  of  their  condition."  A  now  Inaf  is  formed  annually,  which,  fkll- 
ing  off  at  the  year's  end,  leaves  a  scar  or  ring,  by  counting  which  it  is  estimated  that  thia 
Pum  requires  130  years  for  ita  full  growth.  The  foliage  is  finest  on  voung  plants,  shooting 
up  perpendicularly,  folded  close  like  a  fkn,  to  10  feet  or  more.  In  this  state  it  is  pale  yet 
low,  and  used  fbr  hata  and  bonnets ;  afterwards,  it  expands  in  all  ita  beauty,  and  becomes 

Eeen.  The  crown  or  cabbage,  in  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  is  eaten ;  the  trunk  is  used  for 
ilding,  and  the  foliage  serves  for  thatching,  and  even  fbr  the  walls  of  houses,  a  hundred 
leavea  sufficing  to  construct  a  house,  including  the  partition,  doors,  and  windows.  The 
down,  attached  to  the  young  foliage,  serves  for  filling  inattrcssca  and  pillowa,  while  the  ribs 
of  the  leaves  make  baskets  and  brooms.  Vessels  of  different  forms  and  uses  are  made  out 
of  the  nut,  some  of  them  holding  six  or  eight  pints ;  and,  being  very  strong  and  durable 
the^  are  much  valued.  Among  other  articles,  shaving-dishes,  black,  beautifhlly  polished, 
act  in  silver  and  carved,  are  formed  of  these  nuts. 

The  Zoology  of  Madagascar  is  as  little  known  now  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  while  the  recent 
intemperate  conduct  of  the  French  naval  commandera  towards  the  native  authorities  deatmyi 
^1  those  hopes  which  had  been  raised  for  the  success  of  a  scientific  naturalist  of  that  nation, 
who  lefl  France,  several  yean  ago,  to  explore  this  most  interesting  country.  The  zoology 
of  Madagascar,  in  fact,  from  the  scanty  gleanings  that  have  as  vet  reached  Europe,  is  of 
auch  a  peculiar  character,  that  it  can  scarcely  Ira  assimilated  to  that  of  Africa,  while  it  ap 
peara  equally  distinct  from  that  of  Auatralia.  It  is  said  that  neither  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Elephant, 
nor  Horse  is  here  known ;  while  the  Apes  and  Monkeys  of  Africa  and  the  Asiatic  islands  are 
replaced  in  Madajrascar  by  the  fiimily  of  Lemura.  A  list  of  these  curious  monkey-like  ani* 
mala  ia  here  subjoined.  Our  knowledge  of  ^e  ornithology  is  still  more  defective,  althoiij^ 
it  ia  probably  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  continent  Some  singular  Shrikes, 
allied  to  the  Vanga  of  Buffon,  belong  to  this  island ;  less  known  to  the  naturalist  than  any 
other  of  moderate  size  in  the  whole  world. 

The  quadrupeds,  as  intimated  by  various  writers,  are  arranged  in  the  following  list : — 


lithanohN  niier  nU    Blick  Indrl  LcBinr. 
LkhAnoitN  Unifcr.    Flocky  Imnur. 
l^mur  Maoco.    Ratted  Ijaur. 
l^nar  njfln.    Rad  L«nur. 
Liaur  Mongooa.    Mon^not  tamir. 
Lmgr  Caita.    Rinz  t^Ied  Va 
I^nnur  ainr,    Bla^  l^nur. 
rfulva.   Vtl<owI 


Lnnor  albfanaBui.    Whlte-hudtd  Lmiir. 
Ixmur  cnllArii.    Collkrad  Lemur. 
Lnnur  alMOnnt,    White-ftonted  Lnnur. 
Lenur  Di^rifaiw.    BUck-fWwtad  Lu&or. 
Lemur  cincreut,    Aihy  Lemur. 
Otollcnue  mnlmMraniiMli  III.    Little  I 
Otohcnue  craMicaudetue.    Orvat  Lemur. 
Tiniiu  naooauoui/U,  TtUaw-huJed  Tuihr. 


Cutknukyt  RMJuMcenenra  i^iv.   Ajv  AJ^' 
FterefHlB  Edertraiil.    Kdwerdi^  Vunpire. 
Centenei  tcmUpinoMu.    Tba  Teodrib 
Centenei  letnaui.    Tauree. 
Bclonie  madaguevieaeU    Muligi— r  iqilr 

rtl. 
aabralia.   MiikilBeiiv 
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he  following  list: — 

Li madinMahemii  d*.  *}•  *?•' 
IBilwtiJiil.    l!dwinh>i  Vunpin. 
■  iemlipiiio«ii.    TlnTcoilrtc. 
1  lalnrai.    Tturec.  _,  .  _j. 
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The  native  Zoology  of  th«  tfauritius,  aa  may  be  suppoaed,  k  but  Kanty ;  rot  tho  Judicious 
flxertiona  of  tho  French  have  introduced  several  animals  beneficial  tu  the  inland.  The 
Afriean  Berpent-eater  ia  said  to  have  become  domesticated,  and  ia  highly  usefbl  in  destroyitur 

npttlea,  Tho  Locust-eater  (a  spoows  of  Lampro$tem¥$  f) 
has  likewise  been  brought  flvm  the  same  continent,  and  haa 
•averal  timea  proservou  the  cropa  from  complete  destruction 
The  Ooromy  (OiphnmtUM  o^ax  Com.),  a  amall  but  most  de- 
licinua  froah^water  fish  of  China,  ia  here  completely  naturBlisml, 
and  haa  multiplied  to  snah  a  vast  extent,  as  to  bo  considered 
the  greatest  delicacy  of  the  island. 

The  celebrated  IMo  {fig.  870.),  a  bhrd  no  longer  known  to 

e  'tt,  was  unquestionably  a  former  inhabitant  of  the  island  of 

Mauritius.    Old  Tradoscant,  wliose  museum  appeara  to  have 

contained  an  entire  specimen,  mentions  it  aa  "  not  being  able 

to  flie,  being  so  big."    Some  vcrv  interesting  particulars  on 

this  strange  uncouth  animal  luive  been  collected  and  published 

bv  Mr.  Duncan,  the  present  zealous  and  intelligent  curator  of 

tne  Aahmolean  Museum,  where  tho  bill  (prubably  belonging 

to  the  specimen  named  in  Tradescant's  catalogue)  uttcsU  the  veracity  of  tJie  earlv  voyagers; 

while  a  foot  is  in  the  British  Museum.    This  latter  induces  us  to  view  the  Dodo  aa  die 

Basorial  typo  of  the  order  Raptores,  iu  relation  to  the  Rasorcs  being  only  analogical.       ^ 

The  few  native  quadrupeda  noticed  by  authors  are  the  following : —  j 

ICflrtnM  fttmu*.    Tilt  Tftorae.  \hf% 


TktDodo. 


,   ■  Tulnrii.    rnfnmmi  Vampln. 
fItnfHM  niblcollii.    Rad^ollarftl  V,mplrtb 
t^Moiii  luwIUuWi    Muirittic  Sal 


Mtlula  Amtrata.       M.  ntoM. 


The  Marine  Sheila  are  conspicuous  for  their  beauty  and 

ftrofhsion ;  although  very  few  are  Hifferent  from  those  apeciea 
bund  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tht.  Olivea,  Harp-diells,  Cow- 
ries, Cones,  &c.  might  flirnish  a  long  list ;  but  the  Many- 
ribbed  Harp  {Harpa  nobilii)  must  not  be  omitted.  The  flresh 
waters  furnish  the  Melania  Amarula  Lam,  and  the  Melania 
setosa  8w.  (fig.  877.) :  the  latter  la  of  great  rarity ;  it  ia 
crowned  with  vaulted  apinee,  each  of  which  encloses  two  or 
three  setaceous  bristles ;  a  singularity  seen  in  no  otlier  shell 
yet  discovered. 
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AUSTRALASIA,  POLYNESIA,  AND  THE  ISLANDS  IN  THE 

POLAR  SEAS. 

laiJkNiMi  and  groups  of  islands  form  an  extensive  and  important  portion  of  the  surface  of 
tlie  globe.  Those  which  are  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  great  continents,  and  situated  in 
Hfulfs  enclosed  by  them,  have  been  considered  as  appendages  to  these  continents,  and  treated 
of  in  connexion  with  them.  But,  in  that  wide  exfxinse  of  ocean,  which  covers  more  than 
half  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe,  there  occur  some  venr  large  and  numerous  small  isltunds, 
widelv  separated  from  any  continent,  and  a  survey  or  which  is  requisite  to  complete  the 
description  of  the  world.  They  present  human  society  under  rude,  mdeed,  but  striking  and 
picturesciue,  aspects ;  and,  through  the  extension  of  commerce  and  navigation,  colonies  have 
Men  established,  and  a  frequent  utercourse  maintained  witli  them  by  tbe  maritime  nationa 
of  Europe. 

These  islands  may  bo  divided  into  three  great  classes,  marked  by  distinctive  characten>- 
k.  Austmlasia.    2.  Polynesia.    3.  The  islands  in  the  Polar  Seas. 
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AtvrKAi^AmA,  M  Birondy  oh8<>rvpd,  ia  tho  name  givo"  to  an  aMcinblnffo  of  Impo  insular 
inB!«H'!i  of  Uml  oocupyinjr  tl>o  wosforn  parts  of  tho  Pacific,  nnd  extemliniBr  southwanl  from 
cwlcrn  Asia,  Thcw  ffrcnt  (VCHnic  tracts  coiiKint,  nccortiitiff  to  Mr.  Barrow,  of,  1.  Now 
HoUaml,  callotl  oftpn  Australia;  'J.  Van  Dipinon's  IaiuI;  ,S.  New  Zealand ;  4.  PoiMia,  or 
New  Oiiin«w;  6.  New  Britain.  Now  Irolond;  6.  Solomon  Wands;  7.  Now  Hebrides;  8 
New  CnUHlonio,  Of'  tlios«\  Now  Holland  in  by  fivr  tiio  most  extensive,  attnininp  even  the 
impivtance  of  a  continent ;  and  since.  t\ir  well-known  n^asons  a  wciiliar  interest  attaches  to 
it  «ih1  its  cliw  appenda^n'  of  Van  Diemcn's  l/»iui,  these  will  lie  chielly  rejrnnltvl  in  tho 
^«MK>ral  deaerijitiiHi,  while  the  local  head  will  comprehend  tho  other  imulor  regions  by  which 
It  M  encircled. 

I.  Nfw  HoUanil. 

Sect,  l— General  (hitUne  nnd  Atpect. 

New  Helland,  or  the  continental  jwirt  of  Anstraln.^in,  may  bo  state<l  o.s  lyinff  between  lO* 
aO'  and  .S9''  a  lat,  and  between  ll'W  W  an<l  l.-Vt^  40'  R  long.  It.s  dimensions  are  about 
*26tH)  milM  from  east  to  west,  ainl  'itWO  from  north  to  south.  The  siiiierficinl  content  \» 
e«imat<vl  with  difRcnIty  and  variously ;  Preycinet  allows  little  more  than  iMHKMWW  square 
inileis.  JThe  late  di«Hwerit"s  of  l^nptain  Kin?  must  somewhat  modify  any  c.*.!c«!ation,  tliougu 
iliev  nm^t  mon'  the  details  than  the  lyeneral  mnw. 

The  surtnoe  of  this  wiitinent  is  tiHi  extondeil,  and  the  explored  portion  too  small,  to  allow 
m  witli  safety  to  haxani  any  general  conclusions.    The  prevailing  tVniture,  ao  for  as  yet 
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obaorvcd,  liaa  boon  boRon  and  woodod  plains,  travorsod  by  lonjf  ridjifoiof  procipitoiiH,  but  not 
vory  lofty  mountains;  and  rivors,  which  oflon  spread  into  marMhos,  and  uo  not  pni'irvo  Bn> 
coumo  which  may  bo  called  lon|f  whon  compared  with  tho  sizo  of  tho  continent,  Tliuro  are 
fbw  doflp  bays ;  nor  doos  tho  soa,  no  far  as  vot  discovered,  rocoivo  any  river  whotfc  iiiii({nituda 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  land.  It  is  still,  notwithstanding  tho  spirited  cftbrts  Ititnly  made, 
only  a  corner  of  the  interior  of  this  hujjo  mass  of  land  that  is  at  all  known.  A  ureiit  port 
of  this,  throujfh  tho  mixture  of  broad  mountain  masses  and  of  heavy  inundaiturpluiiis,  is 
nndorod  unflt  ibr  cultivation,  and  even  for  travelling.  Thoso  obstructions,  however,  do  not 
prevent  tho  occurronco,  on  a  great  scale,  of  flno  meadow  tracts,  whore  th6  richetit  licrboge 
grows  spontaneously,  and  whore  industry  ma^^  raise  tho  most  plontifbl  crops. 

Tho  mountains  of  New  Holland  form  a  ridge  nearly  round  it,  rocky,  and  in  many  parts 
almost  innccossiblo.  Tho  Blue  Motmtains,  in  particular,  which  riso  bohind  tho  colony,  tower 
up  almoNt  like  a  wall ;  their  clifTs  bnin);  ho  steep,  and  separated  by  such  drcadflil  abywcs,  as 
to  have  been  long  consid-^rod  as  prusoiiting  a  barrier  absolutely  impassable.  It  was  not  till 
1818  that  a  route  was  diHcovercd  through  thotn,  which  has  slnco  been  mode  completely 
patent.  Thoir  highest  summits  do  not  appear  much  to  exceed  3000  foot.  Tho  wcHtc^rn  and 
aouthern  coasts  present  generally  a  most  dreary,  arid,  and  rocky  aspect.  Mount  Cockbum, 
R  mass  of  hills  at  tho  heatl  of  Cambridge  Gulf,  has  a  singular  appearance,  resembling  the 
bostions  and  ramparts  of  a  fortress,  A  considerable  extent  of  level  and  fertile  territory  haa 
lately  been  discovered  in  tho  vicinity  of  Swan  River.  Captain  King,  however,  sailed  600 
miles  along  the  northern  coast,  which  ho  found  to  prosont  a  continuous  low  and  woody  troet 
of  ahoro. 

Tho  rivers  of  New  Holland  have  been  tho  subject  of  anxious  enquiry,  as  being  tho  channel! 
of  its  flituro  prosperity.  Tho  Hawkenbury,  with  its  tributaries  tho  uroso  anil  tho  Ncpcan, 
is  most  valuablo  to  tho  colony,  hut  forms  only  f.  stroam  of  secondary  magnitude.  In  the 
interior,  boyond  tho  niuo  Mountains,  have  been  traced  the  Lachlan  anu  tho  Macciuarie, 
running  respective*/  c  lurscs  of  upwards  of  200  and  800  miles.  On  the  cast  coast  are,  also, 
the  rivors  Williams,  iluntor,  and  Patterson,  formini;  Port  Hunter;  tho  Ilastin^TH,  forming 
the  flne  port  of  Mauquario;  and  tho  still  larger  stream  of  tho  Brisbane,  falling  into  Moroton 
Bay.  On  tho  north  coast,  tho  only  important  feature  consists  of  threo  cstuarieH  wliiuh  fall 
into  Van  Diomon's  Oulf,  oJid  which  were  vainly  believed  to  bo  the  termination  of  the  Mac* 
quario.  Moro  importance  seems  to  belong  to  Prince  Regent's  River,  on  tho  nartli-west 
coast,  which,  at  the  distance  of  flfly  miles  fVom  tho  sea,  was  found  to  have  a  full  stream  of  ' 
2S0  yanls  broad ;  but  tho  marshes  of  the  Macquario  have  since  boon  found  dried  up,  and 
those  of  the  Lachlan  to  carry  that  river  into  tho  Morrumbidgeo,  which  rises  to  the  westward 
of  the  dividing  range  of  tho  colonial  mountains,  and,  taking  a  wostorn  course  of  1000  miles, 
forms  by  fiir  tlio  longest  river  yet  discovered,  under  tho  name  of  tho  Munty,  and  falls  into 
Lake  Aloxandrina  at  Encounter  Bay,  on  the  south  coast 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Qeography. 
SusaKOT.  X.—Qeology. 

Our  information  regarding  the  geognosy  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Dicmon's  Land  is 
extremely  meagre.  In  Dr.  Pitton's  memoir,  appended  to  Captain  King's  Voyage  to  Aust.  ;tiia, 
are  tho  following  notices  in  regard  to  the  rocks : — 

1.  Oranite.  Capo  Cleveland;  Capo  Grafton;  Endeavour  River;  Lizard  River;  round  hill 
near  Cape  Grindoll ;  Mount  Caledon ;  island  near  Capo  Amheim ;  Melville  Bay ;  Buld  Head ; 
King  George's  Sound. — 2.  Mica  Slate.  Mallison's  Island. — 3.  Talc  State,  Endeavour  River. 
—4.  Hornblende  slate.  Pobasoos  River ;  Half-way  Bay ;  Prince  Regent's  River. — 5.  Ora- 
nular  quartz.  Endeavour  River ;  Montague  Sound,  north-west  coast. — 0.  Qiiartzy  conglo- 
merates and  ancient  sandstones,  Rodd's  Bay ;  islands  of  the  north  and  north-wcxt  coosta ; 
Cambridge  Gulf;  York  Sound ;  Prince  Regent's  River. — 7,  Limestone,  resembling  in  the 
character  of  its  organic  remains  tho  mountam  limestone  of  England.  Interior  of  New  IIoI* 
land ;  near  tho  east  coast ;  Van  Dicmen's  Land. 

The  coal  formation.  East  coast  of  New  Holland ;  Van  Diemen's  land.  The  coal  forma* 
tion  on  tho  east  coast  has  been  traced  from  Botany  Bay  moro  tlian  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
north ;  and  it  extends  nearljr  tho  same  distance  into  the  interior,  tho  position  wlicrc  it  haa 
been  most  particularly  examined  being  on  the  branches  of  Hunter's  River.  Tlic  coal  ia 
worked  at  Newcastle.  Ironstone  is  found  along  with  the  coal,  and  ores  of  this  metal,  par* 
ticularly  bog  iron  ore,  occur  in  considerable  quantity  in  different  parts  of  New  Holland. 

Fosstl  wood  in  coal  formation.  In  our  lectures  on  organic  remains,  when  discussing  the 
subject  of  fossil  trees,  we  have  strongly  recommended  to  our  hearers  the  importance  of 
characters  of  distinction  for  geognostical  groups  of  plants  fVom  interna!  structure,  and  recom- 
mentlod  tlienri  to  examine  ail  fossil  woods  and  even  recent  wood  in  order  to  obtain  such  char- 
acters. Fortunately,  one  of  our  pupils,  Mr.  Nicol,  well  known  for  his  extreme  accuracy,  took 
up  the  subject,  and,  oflcr  much  labour,  succeeded  in  contriving  a  very  elegant  and  satisfactory 
method  of  obtaining  views  of  the  internal  structure  of  fossilised  woods.    This  method  u 
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explained  in  Mr.  Witham's  work,  entitled  "  ObservationR  on  Fossil  Vegetables,"  and  ia  lol- 
lowed  by  him  in  his  mineral  dendrological  researches,  and  now  by  all  the  investigators  in 
this  depaftment  of  geology  on  the  Oontment  We  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nicol  speci- 
mens of  fossil  woods  sent  us  by  our  active  and  intellijrent  friend,  Colonel  Lindsay,  and  l^ 
Mr.  Burnet,  from  the  coal  formation  in  New  Holland.  Thin  transverse  sections  of  each  were 
made,  which,  on  being  viewed  by  help  of  the  microscope,  or  even  a  common  pocket  lem, 
displayed  such  structures  as  to  show  that  five  of  the  specimens  examined  belonged  to  tho 
&mily  of  Conifers!,  and  two  to  the  tribe  of  true  Dicotyledons.  Four  of  the  Conifers  are 
common  woodstone;  tho  fifth  is  wood  opal.  One  of  the  dicotyledonous  specimens  ia  wood* 
Btone,  and  shows  the  organic  structure  throughout  the  whole  mass ;  but  the  other  specimen, 
which  is  in  the  state  df  opal,  shows  the  organic  structure  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  mass, 
Specimens  of  fossil  wood  from  Van  DiomeiTs  Land  were  also  examined,  which  proved  to  be 
ConifenB. 

Fossil  bones.  Through  the  exertions  of  Major  Mitchell,  Mr.  Rankin,  Dr.  Lang,  and 
Colonel  Lindsay,  many  interesting  fossil  bones  have  been  forwarded  to  tho  Edinburgh 
Museum,  which  have  been  determined  by  our  labours,  and  those  of  Cuvier,  Pentland,  Cli^ 
and  Adam.  These  relics  were  found  in  limestone  caves  in  Wellington  Valley,  New  Hol- 
land; and  in  the  first  collection  sent  to  Edinburgh  were  bones  of  the  following  animals:— 
1.  Dasyurus,  or  Devil  of  the  colonists,  one  species;  2.  Hypsiprymnus,  or  Kangaroo  Rat,  one 
species ;  3.  Macropus,  or  Kangaroo  Proper,  three  or  four  species ;  4.  Halmaturus,  two  species; 
6.  Phascolomys,  or  Wombat,  one  species ;  6.  Elephant,  one  species.  Mr.  Pentland  remarka; 
in  regard  to  tliese  bones,  1.  That  of  these  nine  animals,  only  two  species  of  kangaroo  do  not 
difier  in  their  anatomical  characters  from  species,  inhabiting  the  same  continent ;  whereat 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  tho  seven  remaining  species  differ  from  all  those  hitherto 
known  to  zoologists,  anu  that  some  of  thefti  belong  to  extinct  species.  2.  That,  with  a  sinele  | 
exception,  all  the  genera  to  which  these  bones  are  referable  are  now  found  inhabiting  ue 
Australian  continent;  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  fossil  animals  of  the  same  geo- 
logical epoch  in  Europe,  where,  with  few  exceptions,  the  animals  which  have  been  found  is 
what  have  been  called  Diluvial  Deposits  belong  to  genera  still  inhabiting  our  countries 
3.  That  the  elephant  was  an  inhabitant  of  New  Holland  at  a  very  remote  period,  as  it  appean 
to  have  been  not  only  of  every  part  of  the  Old  World,  but  of  the  American  continent.  Is 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  January,  1833,  Mr.  Pentland,  in  a  letter  to  Professor 
Jameson,  says : — "  Since  I  transmitted  you  the  notes  on  the  fossil  remains  from  New  SouA 
Wales,  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  another  collection  presented  to  Cuvier  by  Mtyot 
Mitchell,  from  the  same  locality  as  Wellington  Valley.  In  my  former  communication,  I 
stated  that  the  fossils  ^ou  submitted  to  my  examination  were  referable  to  nine  distinct  speciei 
of  Mammalia,  belongmg,  with  a  single  exception,  to  the  order  Marsupialia.  The  specimens 
sent  to  Baron  Cuvier  enable  me  to  add  five  more  species  to  the  list :  viz.  two  species  of 
Dasyurus,  one  of  which  does  not  seem  to  differ  fivm  the  D.  Macrourus  of  Geoflroy ;  a  small 
Species  of  Pcrameles ;  a  species  of  kangaroo,  of  the  sub-genus  Halmaturus,  ana  certainly 
very  different  from  every  known  species  of  this  genus;  a  small  animal  of  the  order  Rodcntia, 
belonging  to  a  new  genus,  and  of  which  the  ^nes  are  scattered  in  immense  abundance  in 
certain  portions  of  the  osseous  breccia ;  and  a  saurian  animal,  nearly  allied  to  the  genua 
Gecko,  but  which  the  incomplete  nature  of  the  fragments  I  have  examined,  prevents  mj 
determining  more  accurately.  A  careful  examination  of  the  specimens  of  Major  Mitchell't  I 
collection  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  bones  of  most  of  the  animals  collected  in  these  cavet  { 
were  transported  thither  by  carnivorous  anunals,  as  in  the  bone-caves  of  Yorkshire,  of  Ger- 
many, France,  &c.  I  have  discovered  several  fragments  evidently  ground  and  worn  down 
under  the  teeth  of  small  carnivorous  animals ;  and  among  nearly  100  specimens  of  long 
bones,  still  enveloped  in  their  stalactitic  crust,  I  have  not  found  one  to  which  the  epiphysis 
remains  attached,  although  in  adult  subjects ;  an  evident  proof  of  their  having  been  gnawod 
off  by  the  animals  which  formerly  inhabited  these  recesses.  What  these  animals  were,  it  is 
easy  to  guess  from  the  catalogue  already  given." 

Indications  of  the  new  red  sandstone  (r^  marl),  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  salt  Via 
Diemen*8  Land. 

Oolite  limestone.    Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Rocks  of  the  trap  formation.  —  1.  Serpentine.  Port  Macquarie ;  Percy  Isles.  —2. 
Syenite  (greenstone).  Rodd's  Bay. — 3.  Porphyry.  Cape  Cleveland. — i,  Porphyrilic  \ 
conglomerate.  Cape  Clinton;  Percy  Island;  Good's  Island. — b.  Compact  felspar.  Percy  I 
Island ;  Repulse  Bay ;  Sunday  Island.  —  6.  Greenstone.  Vansittart  Bay ;  Bat  Island ;  Cir  I 
reening  Bay;  Malus  Island. — 7.  Clinkstone.  Morgan's  Island;  Pobosoos  Island.— &] 
Amygdaloid  with  calcedony.  Port  Warrender ;  Half-way  Bay ;  Bat  Island ;  Malus  Islani 
-9.  Wacke.    Bat  Island. 

Alluvial  deposits.  Upon  the  const  in  many  places  there  are  extensive  alluvial  deposiis, 
which  nre  oflen  calcareous,  abounding  in  the  shells  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  These  occui 
under  the  sea,  at  the  sea  level,  and  sometimes  considerably  almve  high  water,  which  laacr 
position  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  upraising  of  the  land  through  subterranean  agency.    Pipe 
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rUy  and  potters'  clay  occur  abundantly.    No  volcanoes  have  been  met  with.    Topoz  is  the 
;  •  gem,  and  agate  is  the  principal  ornamental  stor.e  mentioned  by  authors.  The  ores  have 
ii  but  little  noticed. 

SvBSBOT.  2. — Botany. 

In  New  Holland,  which  con&titutes  an  island  so  vast  in  extent  and  so  separated  from 
every  other  continent,  as  to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  every  thing 
relating  to  natural  history  is  wonderful :  its  quadrupeds,  its  birds,  its  insects,  and  lost,  but 
not  least  in  point  of  sihgufarity,  its  vegetable  productions, — al!  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
new ;  yet,  what  is  truly  remarkable,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  latter  have  been  oscer'ained 
to  be  useful  in  any  way,  and  almost  none  to  produce  esculent  fruits.  "  It  is  New  Holland," 
says  Mr.  Barron  Field,  "  where  it  is  summer  with  us  when  it  is  winter  in  Europe,  and  vice 
versA ;  where  the  barometer  rises  before  bad  weather,  and  iklls  before  good ;  where  the 
north  is  the  hot  wind,  and  the  south  t!ie  cold ;  where  iJie  humblest  house  is  fitted  up  with 
Cedar  (Cfidrela  Toona) ;  where  the  fields  are  fenced  with  Mahogany  (Eucalyptus  robiuta) 
and  Myrtle  trees  {Myrtacea)  are  burnt  for  fuel ;  where  the  Swans  are  black,  and  the  Eagles 
are  white ;  where  the  Kangaroo,  an  animal  between  the  squirrel  and  the  deer,  has  five 
claws  on  its  fore  paws,  and  three  talons  on  its  hind  legs  like  a  bird,  and  yet  hops  on  its 
tail;  where  the  Mole  {Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus)  lays  eggs,  and  has  a  duck's  bill; 
where  there  is  a  bird  {Melliphaga)  with  a  broom  in  its  mouth  instead  of  a  tongue ;  where 
ti^ere  is  a  Fish,  one-half  belonging  to  the  genus  Raia  and  the  other  to  that  of  Squalus ; 
where  the  Pears  are  made  of  wood  (Xylomelum  pyrUbrtne),  with  the  stalk  at  the  broader 
end;  and  where  the  Cherry  (Exocarpua  cupressyormis)  grows  with  the  stone  on  the 
outside." 

Our  green-houses  and  conservatories  have  rendered  us  so  familiar  with  the  appearance 
and  names  of  a  great  variety  of  New  Holland  productions  (for  however  unimportant  as 
fixid,  in  the  arts,  or  in  domestic  economy,  they  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  botanist,) 
that  the  general  appearance  of  its  vegetation  may  be  understood  by  observing  that  the 
great  mass  of  it  belongs  to  the  natural  orders  Proteaceffi,  Epacrides,  Myrtacee,  Legumi- 
nosiB,  and  Compositffi ;  and  that  these  have  such  harsh,  and  narrow,  and  lurid,  though  ever- 

Seen  foliage,  that  instead  of  the  majestic  forests  of  the  New  World,  or  the  delicate  grace- 
Insss  and  elegance  of  those  of  Asia,  or  the  fresh  and  varyipg  charms  of  those  of  Europe, 
they  present  a  sombre,  and  melancholy  appearance.  "  A'part  of  their  economy,"  says 
Brown,  "  and  which  contributes  somewhat  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Australian  forests, 
is,  that  tlie  leaves  both  of  the  Eucalyptus  and  Acacia,  by  &r  the  most  common  genera  ir. 
Terra  Australis,  and  if  taken  together,  and  considered  with  respect  to  the  mass  of  vegetable 
matter  they  contain  (calculated  from  the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  individuals),  nearly 
equal  to  all  the  other  plants  of  that  country,  are  vertical,  or  present  their  margin,  and  not 
either  surface  towards  the  stem,  both  surikces  having  consequently  the  same  relation  to 
light"  And  Leschenault  assures  us,  that  even  the  grasses,  which  in  other  countries  are 
soft  and  flexible,  here  partake  of  the  rigidity  of  the  other  plants,  as  may  especially  be  seen 
in  the  Uniola  distichophylla  of  La  Billardidre,  and  in  Festuca,  whose  leaves  resemble  so 
many  needles.  Those  who  wish,  however,  to  obtain  a  more  fiill  acquaintance  with  the  botany 
of  New  Holland  than  can  be  expected  from  a  work  of  this  nature,  may  consult  the  writings 
(^La  Billardidre,  Brown,  Cunningham,  Leschenault,  and  Freycinet  We  must  be  satisfied 
with  mentioning  some  of  the  more  interesting  plants. 

In  the  extensive  genus  Eucalyptus,  of  which  considerably  above  100  species  have  been 
detected,  most  of  the  mdividuals  are  trees,  and  some  of  them  remarkable  for  their  great, 
and  others  for  their  enormous,  dimensions.  Eucalyptus  globulus  of  La  Billardiere,  and  an- 
other species  found  by  Mr.  Brown  at  the  south  end  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  not  unfrequently 
attain  the  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  girth,  near  their  base,  of  25  to  40  feet.  In  the  colony 
of  Port  Jackson  are  also  several  species  of  great  size,  but  none  equal  to  those  of  Van  Diemen  s 
Land :  and  no  very  large  trees  of  this  genus  are  seen,  either  in  the  south-west  or  the  equi- 
noctial part  of  New  Holland.  The  natives  distinguish  and  apply  proper  names  to  nearly 
fifty  kinds  which  grow  about  Port  Jackson :  these  they  recognise  by  their  colour,  texture  and 
the  scaling  of  the  bark,  by  the  ramification  and  general  appearance,  more  readily  than  bota- 
nists have  yet  been  able  to  do.  The  beautiful  genus  Melaleuca,  too,  of  the  same  natural 
order,  yields  very  numerous  species. 

Among  the  Leguminoste,  Mr.  Brown  observes,  is  a  most  extensive  tribe  or  group  of  the 
Mimosas  of  Linnteus,  Acacia  {Jig.  879.)  of  Willdenow,  described  as  having  simple  leaves, 
but  being  in  reality  aphyllous ;  the  dilated  foliaceous  footstalk  performing  the  functions  of 
the  true  compound  leaf,  which  is  produced  only  in  the  seedling  plant,  or  occasionally  in  the 
more  advanced  state,  in  particular  circumstances,  or  where  plants  have  been  injured.  The 
great  number  of  species  of  Acacia  having  tiiis  remarkable  economy  in  Terra  Australis, 
rorms  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  its  vegetation.  Nearly  100  species  have 
been  observed,  very  generally  difflised  over  the  whole  country.  But  while  the  leafless 
Aca^im  are  tlius  numerous  and  general  here,  they  appear  to  be  very  rare  in  other  parts  of 
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the  world,  only  leven  additional  species  having  been  ibund  elsewhere.  Another  considerable 
group  of  the  some  order  consists  <«  such  as  have  free  (not  combined)  stamens  in  their  paoiJ. 
onaceous  flowers. 
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Among  the  Composits  is  a  considerable  number  with  dry  and  everlasting  flowers,  which 
Mr.  Brown  names  Gnaphaliadeae.  Goodenovie,  of  the  same  author,  is  a  distinct  natural 
order,  approaching  Lobelia.  The  genus  Stylidum,  belonging  to  another  allied  order,  is  veiy 
curious  in  the  structure  of  its  flowers,  possessing  the  peculiar  property  of  having  the  column, 
or  the  support  of  anthers  and  stigma,  endowed  with  an  irritability  of  so  active  a  kind,  that 
we  hardly  know  of  any  parallel  m  other  plants.  The  slightest  touch  of  a  pin  on  the  out- 
side of  it,  when  curved,  is  sufficient  to  make  it  leap  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  flower,  and 
invert  the  whole  of  its  highly  curious  apparatus  for  propagation.  It  is  said  that  this  motion 
is  designed  for  the  protection  of  those  parts  from  insects ;  an  explanation  which,  like  many 
others  applied  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is,  perhaps,  more  fanciful  thas 
true,  and  which  only  serves  to  show  how  little  we  ore  able  to  comprehend  of  the  mysteriea 
•f  the  vegetable  world.  . 

The  genus  Epacris,  with  its  allied  genera,  seems  to  be  almost  as  numerous,  and  to  hold 
the  same  rank  in  New  Holland,  as  the  Heaths  do  at  the  Cape. 

No  plants  of  New  Holland  are  more  sought  after  by  collectors,  or  more  prized  for  their 
varied  foliage  and  lovely  flowers  than  the  Proteacee;  and  of  these  the  most  beautifbl,  if  we 
except  the  Waratah  {,Telopea  gpeciosmima  (Jig.  880.)  has  been  consecrated  to  the  earliest 
investigator  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  the  fl-iend  and  companion  of  Cook,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  "  Upwards  of  400  species  of  this  order,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  botany  of 
Flinder's  voyage,  "  are  at  present  known :  more  than  half  of  these  are  natives  of  Tern 
Australis*,  where  they  form  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  vegetation.  Nearly 
ibur-fiflhs  of  the  Australian  Proteacess  belong  to  the  principal  parallel,  in  which,  however, 
they  are  very  unequally  distributed ;  the  number  of  species  at  its  western  extremity  being 
to  Uiose  of  the  eastern  as  two  to  one ;  and,  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  the  number, 
even  at  the  eastern  extremity,  being  to  that  of  the  middle  of  the  parallel  as  at  least  four  to 
one.  From  the  principal  parallel  the  diminution  of  the  order  in  number  of  species  is  nearly 
equal  in  both  directions ;  but  while  no  genus  has  been  met  with  in  the  tropic,  which  does 
not  also  exist  in  the  principal  parallel,  unless  that  section  of  Grevillea  having  a  woody  cap- 
sule be  considered  as  such,  several  genera  occur  at  the  south  end  of  Van  Diemen's  Island, 
which  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  it  No  Australian  sp  <'ies  of  the  order  Proteaces  has  been 
observed  m  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  even  all  its  genera  are  confined  to  it,  with  the 
exception  of  Lomatia,  of  which  several  species  have  been  found  in  South  America ;  and  of 
Stenocarpus,  the  original  species  of  which  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia." 

The  genus  Casuarina  is  very  remarkable,  having  branches  which  appear  jointed,  like  the 
stem  of  an  Equisetum.  Its  maximum  appears  to  exist  in  Terra  Australis,  where  it  forms 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  vegetation.  Thirteen  Australian  species  have 
already  been  discove/ed ;  the  greater  number  of  these  are  found  in  the  principal  parallel, 
in  every  part  of  which  they  are  almost  equally  abundant  In  Van  Diemen's  Island  the 
genus  is  less  frequent,  and  within  the  tropic  it  is  comparatively  rare ;  no  species,  except 
C.  equisetifolia,  having  been  observed  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Holland.  Beyond  Terra 
Australis  only  two  species  have  been  found,  namely,  C.  equisetifolia,  which  occurs  on 
most  of  the  intratropical  islands  of  the  southern  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  the  Moluccas,  and 
exists  also  on  the  continent  of  India;  and  C^  nodifloraj  which  is  a  native  of  New  Caleuonia,{ 

*  Mr.  Brown  lm>i  made  an  aildition  to  tlie  number,  of  upwards  of  160  species,  in  the  Supplement  to  bis  Pndrt 
m«»  Florr  Mum  llollandia. 
t  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  in  King's  Voyages. 
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Of  the  Conifene,  the  Phyllocladus  rbomboidalis  of  Richard  (Podoearput  agplenifolia  of 
La  Billardidre)  forms  a  new  genun  Callitris  is  quite  peculiar  to  New  Holland ;  and  the 
fkmoua  Araucaria  excelaa  {Jig.  881.),  reckoned  among  the  loftiest  trees  in  the  world,  which 

was  first  found  in  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Caledonia,  has 
been  ascertained,  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  to  extend  fh>m 
Mount  Warning  on  the  east  coast,  in  lat  20°  S.,  thence 
sparingly  towards  the  tropic,  within  which,  however,  it 
is  very  abundant,  forming  upon  several  islands  the  only 
timber.  This  is,  probably,  the  nearest  approach  of  the 
species  to  the  eqninootial  line ;  and,  although  it  occupie* 
an  area  of  000  miles,  it  is  very  probably  limited,  in  Terra 
Australis,  to  ita  immediate  shores,  and,  tia  appears  to  be 
the  case  with  Pandanus,  exists  only  within  the  influence 
oftheseaair. 

The  Orchidete  are  in  great  variet}%  and  highly  curious 
in  the  extratropical  parts  of  New  Holland,  and  are  chiefly 
terrestrial. 

Notwithstanding  that  so  large  a  portion  of  New  Holland  is  intratropical,  and  with  a  cli- 
mate so  well  suitM  to  their  growth,  it  is  wonderful  how  deflcient  the  country  is  in  Palms ; 
which  can  only  be  accounts  for,  according  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  by  the  great  tendency  to 
drought  of  at  least  three-fiflhs  of  its  shores.  Only  six  species  of  this  order  are  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Brown,  belonging  to  three  genera,  Corypha,  Seaforthia,  and  Livingstonia :  to  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  Calamus  may  now  be  added,  one  species  having  been  detected, 
bearing  mii^  in  the  vicinity  of  Endeavour  River.  The  Corypha  australis  extends  to  lat.  24" 
S.,  and  this  is  nearljr  the  southern  limit  of  the  order  in  this  country.  Upon  the  north-west 
coast,  the  genus  Livingstonia  has  alone  been  met  with,  in  lat.  15° ;  but  along  the  whole  of 
the  west  side,  no  other  palm  appears  to  grow. 

Among  the  Asphodelee  of  Terra  Australia,  the  genus  Xanthorrheea  is  considered  one  of 
the  moet  remarkable  in  habit,  giving  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  vegetation  of  the  district  where 
It  abounds,  which  extends  to  the  south  end  of  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  is  also  found  within 
the  tropic.  All  the  species  yield  a  gum  resin.  The  X.  arborea  is  the  Yellow  Gumtrce  of 
White's  History  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  described  as  attaining  the  size  of  a  walnut 
tree,  growing  pretty  straight  for  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet,  after  which  it  branches  out 
into  long  sp'ral  leaves,  which  hang  down  on  all  sides,  and  resemble  those  of  the  larger  kinds 
of  grass  or  sedge.  From  the  centre  of  these  leaves  springs  a  single  footstalk,  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  perfectly  erect,  resembling  the  sugar-cane,  and  terminating  in  a  spiral 
spike,  not  unlike  an  ear  of  wheat  This  large  stem,  or  footstalk,  is  used  by  the  natives  for 
making  spears  and  flsh-gigs,  being  pointed  with  the  teeth  of  fish  or  other  animals.  But  the 
most  valuable  produce  of  this  plant  appears  to  be  its  resin,  the  properties  of  which  vie  with 
those  of  the  most  fragrant  balsams.    This  resin  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  bark,  and 

still  more  readily  from  incisions :  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
fluid  at  first,  but  being  inspissated  in  the  sun  it  acquires  a 
solid  form ;  burnt  on  hot  coals  it  emits  a  smell  somewhat 
like  storax.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  but  not 
in  water,  nor  ^n  in  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  unless 
digested  in  a  strong  heat,  and  the  varnish  it  affords  is  of 
little  strength  or  use.  It  was  found  b}  Mr. White  to  be  a 
good  pectoral  medicine,  and  very  balsamic.  It  is  not  ob- 
tainable in  such  large  quantitities  as  the  Red  Gum  pro- 
duced by  Eucalyptus  resinifera. 

Doi^anthes  excelsa  (fig.  882.),  or  the  New  Holland 
Lily,  IS,  without  any  question,  the  most  stately  of  the 
Nobiles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  Linnsus  called 
the  order  Amaryllidece.  In  green-houses  this  plant  has 
flowered,  and  attained  a  height  of  twenty-four  feet,  bear- 
ing at  its  summit  a  crown  of  blossoms  of  the  richest  crim- 
son, each  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  very 
numerous,  sword-shaped,  and  many  of  then?  six  feet  long. 
The  Cephalotus  follicularis  {fig.  883.)  is  a  most  singu- 
lar plant,  belongmg,  indeed,  to  the  natural  order  Rosacete, 
but  having,  among  its  leaves,  Ascidia,  or  pitcher-shaped 
bodies,  with  a  lid  to  them,  very  similar  to  the  appendages 
of  the  well-known  Nepenthes,  which  it  resembles,  how- 
over,  in  no  other  particular.  These  Ascicia,  or  Pitchers, 
were  observed  to  be  in  general  nearly  half  filled  with  & 
watery  fluid,  in  which  great  numbers  of  a  small  species 
of  ant  were  frequently  found  drowned.  This  fluid,  which 
10 
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hu  a  ilightly  iwMt  taate,  may  perhaps  be  in  part  a  secretion  of  the  pitcher  itaelf,  but  mort 
probably  consist!  merely  of  rain-water  received  and  preserved  in  it  The  lid  of  the  pitcher, 
in  a  tlill>(;rown  state,  vt'as  found  either  accurately  closing  its  mouth  or  having^  an  erect 
position,  and  therefore  Icavinjf  it  entirely  open;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  position  of 
the  lid  is  determined  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  even  by  other  external  causes. 

We  must  not  entirely  omit  a  singular  and  interesting  plant  lately  discovered  in  Neiv 
Holland,  producing  fhiit  larger  than  a  Spanish  chestnut,  by  which  name  it  is  known.  It 
is  the  Caatanospermum  australe,  of  which  a  figure  and  description  are  given  in  Hooker's 
Botanical  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  248.  t  61,  52.  The  pods  are  large,  solitary,  and  pendent, 
oontainmg  from  three  to  five  largo  seeds ;  the  foliage  is  beautifully  green  and  pinnated, 
and  the  shade  afforded  by  the  whole  tree  excels  that  of  any  in  New  South  Wales.  By 
the  natives  the  fruit  is  eaten  on  all  occasions.  It  has,  when  roasted,  the  flavour  of  a  Span- 
ish chestnut ;  and  Europeans,  who  have  subsisted  on  it  exclusively  for  two  days,  experienced 
no  other  unpleasant  effect  than  a  slight  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  that  only  lyhen  tha  seedii 
were  eaten  raw. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Brown  estimated  the  Australian  Flora  at  4200  species  (in  1814, 
and  many  more  have  since  been  discovered),  they  were  referable  to  120  natural  orders ;  but 
so  great  is  the  predominance  of  certain  tribes,  Uiat  full  half  of  the  number  just  alluded  to 
belong  to  eleven  orders.  The  Leguminose  and  Compoeitie  comprehend  oiie-fourth  of  all  tho 
Dicotyledonous  plants,  while  the  Grasses  form  an  equal  part  of  the  Monocotyledonous  onei 
About  onu-tcnth  only  of  these  has  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Of  the 
Cryptoframic  plants,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  natives  of  Europe.  Among  those,  how> 
ever,  that  are  peculiar  to  New  Holland,  some  are  very  beautiful  and  curious :  we  may  pa^ 
ticularly  instance,  among  tho  Sea  weeds,  Claudea  elegans  (Jig.  884.) ;  among  the  AloBsei, 


CephalolDi  Folliculirii.  Claudoa  Elcf  am.  Cenomjree  Reliipon. 

Dawsonia  polytrichoides  (Jig.  880.),  which  has  the  leaves  of  a  Polytrichum  and  the  inclined 
cajMulo  of  a  JBuxbaumia,  but  is  terminated  by  a  beautiful  tail  of  white  silvery  hairs  for  a 
peristome ;  and  among  the  Lichens,  the  Cenomyce  retispora  (fig.  885.),  whose  frond  is  per 
rorated  like  the  most  delicate  lace. 


Uawaonia  Polrtriehoidoi.  Fhonntum  Tenax. 

V/e  iiifiiiion  New  Zealand,  tor  the  sake  of  making  some  remarks  on  a  most  valuable 
plant,  which  was  originally  detected  by  Sir  Joseph  mnks,  during  Cook's  first  voyage,  in 
1770,  tlie  Phormium  tenax  (fig.  887.)  or  New  Zealand  Flax.    It  serves  the  inhabitanbi 
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liutead  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  excels  all  that  ia  applied  to  the  same  purposes  in  other  cuuii* 
tries.    There  are  two  sorts  of  this  ^lant :  in  both  the  leaves  resemble  Flags,  but  the  flowers 
are  smaller  and  their  clusters  more  numerous ;  in  one  kind  they  are  yellow,  and  in  the  other 
deep  red.    Of  the  leaves  of  the  Phormiuni,  with  ver^  little  preparation,  the  natives  make 
all  their  common  apparel,  as  well  as  their  strinf^s,  hnes,  and  cordase  of  every  description, 
which  are  so  much  stronger  than  anv  thing  we  can  fabricate  with  hemp,  as  not  to  bear  a 
oomparison.    From  the  same  plant,  by  another  process,  they  draw  long  'slender  fibres,  which 
shine  like  silk,  and  are  as  white  as  snow :  of  these,  wliich  are  also  surprisingly  strong,  the 
finer  clotlis  are  manufactured ;  and  of  the  leaves,  without  any  other  preparation  than  split- 
tiog'them  into  proper  breadtlis,  and  tying  the  strips  together,  they  make  their  fishing-nets, 
some  of  which  are  of  enormous  size.    A  plant  v;luch  might  be  apolied  with  such  advantage 
to  BO  many  useful  &nd  important  purposes,  would  certainly  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our 
country,  where  it  would  probably  thrive  with  very  little  trouble,  as  it  seems  to  be  hardy,  and 
afiecta  no  particular  soils,  being  equally  found  in  hill  and  valley,  in  the  driest  mould  and  the 
I  deepest  bogs :  the  bog,  however,  it  seems  rather  to  prefer^  as  near  such  places  it  grows 
I  larger  than  elsewhere.    Since  the  discovery  of  the  Phormium  tenax  in  New  Zealand,  many 
experiments  have  been  made,  which  all  prove  the  great  strength  and  value  of  its  fibre, 
which  is  now  extensively  used  in  New  Holland  for  cordage,  and  imported  for  the  same  pur> 
pose  to  Europe.    In  the  South  of  France,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  otiicr  districts  possessing  a 
similar  climate,  it  grows  perfectly  well  in  the  open  air,  and  has  even  survived  the  winter 
on  the  coast  of  Invemess-shire.    But  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  separate  the 
I  fibre  from  the  leaf  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax,  which  it  is  requisite  to  do  in  a  fresh  state,  as 
maceration  is  found  materially  to  injure  the  strength  of  the  thread,  have  proved  unsuccess- 
ful.   The  native  women  perform  this  apparently  simple  operation  with  ease  and  (juickncss : 
I  holding  the  end  of  a  newly  cut  leaf  with  their  toes,  they  insert  a  shell  between  the  green 
(substance  and  the  fibre,  and  readily  eflTect  the  separation  by  drawing  this  shell  through  the 
I  whole  length  of  the  leaf.    No  machinery  or  other  process  has  been  found  capable  of  thus 
■  dividing  the  thread,  which  undergoes  no  farther  preparation,  no  hackling  or  cleaning,  previa 
jous  to  being  shipped  for  the  English  market  by  the  Port  Jackson  traders,  who  must  apparent- 
lly  still  depend  on  the  savage  women  and  their  shells  for  the  cargoes  they  obtain !    A  repre- 
Isentation  and  full  account  of  this  interesting  plant  are  given  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for 
I  December,  1832,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers.  ,.  . 

SuBBEOT.  3. — Zoology. 

AvsTRALAsiA. — The  Zoology  of  the  Southern  Archipelago  is  more  singular  than  .beauti- 
Ifiil,  and  is  much  more  calculated  to  arrest  attention  from  the  peculiar  habits  and  structure 
■of  the  subjects  themselves,  than  from  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  or  the  richness  of  their 
■colours.  Australasia  has  been  termed  the  land  6f  contrarieties ;  as  if  nature,  in  the  crea- 
|tion  of  such  forms  as  she  appropriated  to  this  region,  had  determined  to  mark  them  with 
ome  peculiar  character  inconsistent  with  those  rules  she  had  adopted  in  the  formation  of  all 
Iher  other  productions.  That  form,  for  instance,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  siie  has 
loonfined  to  the  smallest  races  of  quadrupeds — the  rats  and  the  dormice — is  here  bestowed 
■upon  the  Kangaroos,  the  largest  tribe  of  four-footed  animals  yet  discovered  in  this  insular 
ontinent ;  but  these  wonderful  creatures,  instead .  of  fabricating  warm  and  skilful  nests 
{beneath  the  earth  for  the  protection  of  their  young,  in  like  manner  to  all  other  mouse-like 
quadrupeds,  are  provided  with  a  natural  nest  in  the  folds  of  their  own  skin,  where  the  young 
re  sheltered  and  protected,  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  Great 
Dgaroo  {tialmaturus  giganlem  111.)  (.^g-  888.)  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  and  most  typical 

quadruped  of  the  whole  Australosian  range:   the 
688  ig  total  absence  of  such  animals  as  lions,  tigers,  deer, 

oxen,  horses,  bears ;  in  short,  of  all  those  races  spread 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  the  most  striking  fea> 
ture  in  the  zoology  of  this  region.  It  is  further 
remarkable  that  nearly  all  the  quadrupeds  either 
actually  belong  or  are  intimately  related  to  the  Glires 
of  Linnffius.  Two-thirds  of  the  Australasian  quad- 
rupeds make  their  way  by  springing  in  the  air.  All 
the  Kangaroos,  when  using  any  degree  of  speed  in 
their  movements,  proceed  by  prodigious  leaps,  while 
Kan»aroo.  the  Flying  Phalangers  or  Opossums  (G.  Petaurista\ 

of  which  six  species  are  described,  are  even  mor 
emarkable  for  this  habit  than  the  Flying  Squirrels  of  North  America.  We  might  almost 
tempted  to  believe  that,  if  there  really  exists,  in  creation,  an  animal  which  would  at 
nee  indisputably  connect  the  two  grent  diviHions  of  the  vertebfuia,  and  demonstrate  their 
pnion,  such  an  animal  will  be  hereafler  discovered  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
)mithorhynchus,  or  Ducksbill,  may  be  justly  said  to  exhibit  more  decided  indications  of 
kuch  a  union  than  any  quadruped  yet  known,  and  this  is  also  a  native  of  New  Holland. 
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'  On  qiiittinff  th«  iooia|iMl  proriiM*  of  Aak,  tht  piuoHy  of  iirf*  qnulrupadi  k  i'r^t  appi. 
rent  in  tlw  Mkiidi  of  Ntw  GuinM  tml  New  (Mtdonii,  when,  h  may  be  remembeiiwl,  in 
our  pr«iliminHrjf  ofaaervalionik  we  rappoeed  the  flnt  indioatioiw  of  the  Austitluian  (brmi 
bemn  to  be  developed.  If.  Imkmi  dtNovered  Mren)  mwll  ininuile  In  thoee  iilanda  (^efc^ 
TM  by  him  te  llie  genua  Cumiw)  which  exhibit  a  maniftet  affinity  to  the  New  Holland 
phalaiifrora;  while  or  edible  dnmoatio  animala,  the  Hog  alone  (of  a  peeulhr  breed,  or  mora 
prohnbly  iij|ieoiea)  ia  to  bn  (bund  generally  diatributed  through  the  Paeiflo  ialanda.  The  Dogi 
are  alao  peculiar:  amall,  and  wolt<like,  tlwv  appear  to  want  all  thoae  generoua  and  aagacioui 
<iualiti«a  which  are  ao  oonapicuoua  among  tne  oreeda  diatributed  over  ntore  plviliaed  oountiiea 
Thn  omitholugical  (woduotiona  of  thia  hemiaphere  are  eoually  intervating,  and,  fltm  being 
mere  numoroua  tnan  Uie  quadruped*,  offbr  a  wider  flcid  m  geographio  oampariwn.    Yft 

have  already  devoted  aome  attention  to  thia  part  of  our  lub- 
jeot,  when  pointing  out  the  natural  relationa  of  the  Aw. 
tralaaian  groupa  with  thoae  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
of  Soutliorn  AlVioa.  It  ia,  therelbre,  unnaceaaai^  again  to 
recapitulate  the  prootb  in  ikvour  of  auoh  afflnitiea.  Tho 
rapaeioua  binia  are  by  no  meana  excluded  flrom  thia  region, 
although  it  ia  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  any  genuine  apeciM 
of  vulture  haa  yot  been  diaoovered.  The  largeat  bird  of  prey 
w«  vet  know  of  ia  the  Wedge-tailed  Eagle  ( Jf .  860.),  equii 
in  alie  to  the  Golden,  but  having  the  lega  reathered  to  the 
toea:  aeveral  of  the  Hawka  are  altogether  peculiar;  attxwg 
which  ia  one  entirely  white :  and  there  ia  reaaoa  to  believe 
that  tho  geographic  range  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon  of  Europe 
(the  Greatftmted  Falcon  of  the  Americana),  actually  extondt 
to  Now  Holland.  Tho  mild  temperature  of  the  climate  ren- 
dora  tho  aorvicoa  of  Vulturea  unnoceaaary ;  but  we  arr  itill 
w*tii«  T«iM  Kui*.  to  loam  what  agency  ia  aubetituted  ftr  the  removal  of  carrion 

and  doad  animal  matter.  The  (bw  nocturnal  birde  belouginff 
to  the  flmiilica  of  Owla  and  Ooatauckera  diflbr  not  fhm  the  European  typea,  except,  indeed, 
the  larHfo  Ptklargi,  or  Groat-billad  Ooatauckera. 

Among  tlio  perching  tribes,  tho  beautiflil  parrots,  cockatooa,  and  parrakeeta,  deanand  our 
firot  nttcntioii,  aa  being  by  ftr  tho  moat  attractive  and  brilliant  in  their  plumage.  The 
gcuuino  parrots,  with  a  perfbctlv  oven  tail,  are  very  few :  indoo<l,  we  know  not  at  preaent 
of  more  than  one  apecioa,  tho  P$Ut9eu$  iSeldii  Sw.  Tho  Cockatoos,  which  first  appeor  in 
Southem  India,  extend  alao  to  New  Holland.  Somo  of  tho  apecioa  are  white ;  the  reat  an 
of  a  black  colour,  richly  varipgated  on  tho  tail  with  rod,  ns  oxempliflod  in  the  Crimaon-tailed 
Cockatoo  (P.  Cookii)  (Jig.  890.):  they  aro  of  a  larj^u  dizo ;  but  a  spe^iea  lately  discovered 
ia  no  bigger  than  a  small  parrakoot :  tiiis  group  liax  not  yot  been  traced  in  any  of  the  South 
Sea  islanoa.  The  liorioa  aro  also  nunteroun,  but  btiUuig  to  a  difibrent  aection  flrom  thoae  of 
India :  green,  and  not  r«<],  ia  tho  predominating  colour  of  their  plumage.  Bosidea  auch  u 
aro  only  to  bo  found  in  Now  Holland  and  VanDiomen's  Land,  several  othera  of  a  very  small 
aise  are  locally  diatributed  in  tho  lessor  islands.  Tho  Ground  Porrakeots  and  those  with 
broad  tails  (Pcsq|iorut  til.,  Plolyceroiw  V.  &  H.)  likewise  charaotoriao  theae  ialanda. 
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The  insectivorous  iMrds,  atrietly  epeaking,  aro  comparatively  few ;  but  it  still  remains  te  I 
be  ascertained  whether  the  suctorial  tribe,  fbrmed  by  the  Koneysuckera  {MMijAagidtt  V.i 
do  not  aln>  derive  nourishment  ftom  small  insects,  concealed  m  tiie  flower%  whose  jnicei 
they  suck  bv  their  bruah-like  tongue.    This  supposition  appears  highly  proteble,  ahico  «e 
can  itttmit,  tVnmpeTSHal  obssrvaticas,  that  such  is  the  h&!»t  w  uoifly  aii  the  humming'jnia  | 
ofAinaiiok    TneScanaoiklCieQpqDiaiiBivf  tntjtWQipMifla^agdMbinbt^ 
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diKoverml  limilar  or  analogoui  to  the  genuine  woodpockcn.  Tho  Toucaiu  find  their  reprc« 
MDtativo  in  tho  Now  Holland  ChannoT-hill  liScvthropa  III.);  but  tho  Cuclcooa  and  Oriolea 
uro  not  much  unliko  thoao  of  Aflrica,  AnIo,  and  Kurupo.  Tho  Pigeona  and  Doves  aro  cor 
tainly  tho  moat  boautiflil  in  tho  world ;  tho  (fonoral  tint  of  thnir  plumogo  ia  a  rich  groeni 
variof^atod  with  rod,  purple,  or  yollow  obout  liio  head  and  broont;  but  othora  occur  of  a 
brown  colour,  reliovou  by  apota  on  the  winga  of  tho  richoat  and  moat  changeablo  coloura, 
nquni  in  brilliancy  to  tlio  nnoit  goma.  Tho  Jlr(iii7.o-wingod  I'i^^oon  (^g.  601.)  ia  a  well* 
known  example  of  thia  group,  which  comprolicndH  Movoral  other  apocioa.  The  Chatterera 
of  America  aoom  roorcHented  by  tho  Thick-hoiuiN  (Pachyeephnla  Hw.);  tho  Graklea  of  India 
and  AtVicu,  by  tho  i^atm-birda  (Plilonorhynchua  Kulil.) ;  and  thoro  ia  ono  apeciea  of  Crow, 
which  livoa  aolitary :  Instly,  tlio  FiycatcherH  and  Warblcra  vory  nearly  rcaomblo  thoac  of 
AfVicn,  and  oven  proaont  ua  with  two  npocica  belonging  to  European  genera.  There  dooa 
not  appear  to  bo  any  aparrowH,  tho  imrriikoeta  being  tho  imivoraal  dovaatatora  of  grain,  and 
tho  neata  of  tiio  farmer.  Two  or  three  amall  flnchoH  of  Indian  genora  (Amadtna,  Ealrtlda 
Sw.;  correspond  to  the  European  goldfinch. 

Tho  paucity  of  gallinnceoua  birda  ia  aluo  evident.  Tho  great  Emu  or  Now  Holland  Caa- 
•owary,  ap|>ear8  to  have  tho  snino  economy  oa  that  of  America.  To  tliia  order  we  refer  tiiat 
ainguliir  bird  tho  Lyretail  {Menura  trnperba  L.)  already  noticed.  t 

The  Aquntic  triheH  tiolong,  for  tho  moot  part,  to  groups  found  in  other  countrtea ;  but  the 
genus  Cmopiii  {fff.  HOIJ.)  orcurH  only  in  Now  Holland :  it  is  of  a  lipht  gray  colour,  as  big 
aa  A  goose,  and  tho  only  example  of  tliis  form.    The  Vaginalis,  or  Sheatlibill,  aeema  moro 

EDcurmr  to  tho  Pacific  islands.  Thero  are,  no  doubt,  many  waders  and  swimmers  not  yot 
nown  to  naturalists,  for  wildfowl  nro  fVetiuently  mentioned  by  travellers  as  by  no  means 
scarce.  Oceanic  birds,  particularly  Gulls,  Petrels,  and  Policans,  may  naturally  be  supposed 
to  nliound  ovor  auch  a  wide  extent  of  ocean. 

Tho  Entomology  of  New  Holland,  in  roLmnl  to  species,  haa  been  illustrated  by  Donovan, 
and  still  moro  ably  by  Lowin,  who  studieJ  tho  Lepidoptera  in  their  different  atagos,  and 
engraved  tho  subjects  on  tho  spot.  But  from  neither  of  theso  works  can  any  general  views 
be  acquired  on  tliia  portion  of  Australasian  zoology ;  and,  unfortunately,  such  can  only  be 
taken  by  tlioao  higher  naturalists,  who  direct  their  attention  to  tho  philosophy  of  the  acioncc. 
Judging  fVom  tho  collections  transmitted  to  England,  wo  deem  tho  number  and  variety  of 
insects,  in  comparison  to  tho  size  of  Now  Holland,  much  fewer  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected :  the  Coleopterous  tribes  have  a  moro  insulated  character  than  those  of  tho  Lepidop- 
tera ;  aa  tho  latter,  l)oth  in  genera  and  in  species,  show  a  decided  approximation  to  those  of 
Africa  and  India,  without  having  exhibited,  as  yet,  a  single  American  species.  Tho  insects 
of  tho  smaller  Pacific  islands  may  bo  considurcd  us  unknown,  it  being  impossible  to  under- 
stand tlioir  true  forms  or  aflinitics  from  systems  now  obsolete. 

Tho  Snakes  and  Reptiles  offer  no  sidycct  of  popular  interest,  although  some  of  the  New 
Holland  lizards  and  sorpcnta  are  very  curious.    Fish,  ns  may  bo  expected,  arc  plentiful. 

The  Shells  of  tlie  Southern  Ocean  aro  peculiarly  attractive,  and  yield  only  to  tliosc  of  the 
Indian  aeaa.  It  is  hero  that  tho  family  of  Volutes  {Yolutida:  Sw.),  so  highly  prized  by  col- 
lectors, is  chiefly  found.  An  attentive  investigation  of  this  charming  group  has  enabled  ua 
to  detect,  in  tho  distribution  of  the  difTorent  genera,  an  exemplification  of  tliose  laws  to  which 
nature  is  found  to  have  adhered  in  every  portion  of  her  works  which  have  been  philosophi- 
cally scrutinised.  The  pre-eminent  typo  of  this  family  is  the  genus  Voluto,  comprising  tlie 
melon-shells  of  collectors :  and  wo  accordingly  find  it  has  an  almost  general  dispersion  over 
the  temperate  parts  of  tho  old  world.  Voluta  olla  is  found  in  Spain ; 
V.  cymbium,  with  several  others,  in  Africa;  V.  osthiopica,  tessel- 
lata,  &.C.  in  India ;  while  V.  umbilicata,  and  probably  some  others, 
occur  in  New  Holland:  here,  however,  this  typical  group  ceases; 
while  thatof  Cymbiola  Sio.,  which  comprehends  tlie  Music  volutes, 
appears  in  its  full  typical  character.  The  C.  magnifica  Sw.,  the 
largest  of  the  genus,  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Australasian  seas,  and 
this  form  extends  throughout  tho  South  Sea  islands.  The  third 
type,  composed  of  tho  Harp  volutes  (JIarpula  Sw.),  and  the  fifth, 
{Scaphella  Sw.),  under  which  is  included  the  lovely  Volutes, 
named  Junonia,  Zebra,  maculata  (Jig.  893.),  &c.,  exclusively  be- 
long to  tho  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Cones,  so  abundant  in  India,  have 
not  been  discovered  in  these  seas ;  and  only  two  or  three  cowries, 
of  rare  species,  have  yet  been  sent  to  Europe.  The  marine  genus 
Struthiolaria  is  also  restricted  to  this  ocean.  The  elegant  genus  Phasianella,  or  Pheasant 
Snail,  is  another  group,  principally  confined  to  New  Holland,  where  these  beautiful  shells 
occur,  in  some  localities,  in  great  profusion,  and  in  endless  variety  of  markings. 

The  Fluviatilfi  species  aro  limited  to  a  few  plain-coloured  In  valves  and  Nerites;  while  the 
land  shells  are  still  more  rare.    Tho  conchology  of  the  South  Seas,  however,  offers  a  rich 
field  for  future  discoveries. 
Vol.  lU.  10*  P 
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The  foUowintr  are  the  only  gemn  and  tulHgenera  of  quidnipedi  belonging  to  thii  put 
of  the  world  :— 


MMlika  ,«u<l. 
l)u)  ui'Ut  Clio. 
NniMlM  !Vt»uh 
Thylaciuua  Tcnu 


MmtA  la. 
MMirUifM. 


HTplilirTmi  ra. 

HftlnMlunii  III. 
fkHaoUnua/B 


Echidna  V»v. 
OnUlMilirMkM 


The  peculiar  genera  of  birds,  with  the  lectiou  or  8ub>genera(*)i  are  all  compriaed  io  tbi 
toUowing  li8t : — 


Mwgw  I'M*. 
•Cfo  lwl«  H.kV. 
•Wnkralt  M.  *  V. 
IknIalMcA. 
lUraaailui  KMl 

MiliinM?toil. 
•Aamhlia  U.kfr 
KnliliiKu  Kiiil. 
hehycatilKk  Sw. 


OnlllM  VM, 
ntrtculua  9Uk 
Mralea  Aw. 
Ptilnnnrhynrhiu  JTWAI. 
StyUiropi  X.al**iii. 
nretfilnitti*  VniU 
•riljlMrbynchiii «,  k  r, 
rtiiuonu  4r>«. 
•Nunln  M.  k  V. 
*L«ptulo|ifaiM  Aw. 


•rkirMfOM  u.  k  r. 

vftaoimnit /iJ. 
•hlwniliir.kr'. 
LorI'M  i}nv. 
•TrietaiiiloMa  JK  *  K 
CllntwttrU  7im* 
Unhonvx  iHffili 
•Slllalh  Cw. 
Dlcaiim  Ciw. 


niMoaCim 
MilUi>iiii|>  Umm. 

•rtllonotnii  .^w. 
DniiiMa  KMfc 
Maiiiin  Uitt. 
MinMdIui  nm. 
ChioDia  ftnl. 


The  following  genera  and  sub-genera  of  birds  occur  also  in  India  or  Africa,  or  in  both :— 


L'Mura  Aim. 
Collirli  Ciia. 
UalcTiia  Aw. 
OcypteriH  CtiDi 


Moliui  Cuv, 
Ciblapnii  Ctn. 
milCKiL 
Orlolut  tin. 
OirlliTora  Aw 


*CatnnieoU  Aw^ 
EitrrliU  Aw. 
Aniutiu  Aw. 
Olaucoiiii  T>imt, 
FtUinopua  Aw. 


Mrclnia  ?  lin, 
Poriihvrio  Vnm. 
Bumiinai  l/i. 
jIManodyOa?  tm*. 
FnnatoiiZ,<n. 


New  Roixand. — The  zoological  features  already  sketched  of  the  Australasian  ran^e  apply 
with  particular  force  to  New  Holland,  as  being  the  chief  metropolis  of  this  zoological  pro> 
vince.  It  is,  therefore,  only  nccesrnry,  in  this  place,  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
able animals  yet  discovered  on  this  Jnsulatcd  continent 

Of  the  Marsupial  or  Pouciied  Quadrupeds,  the  Great  Kangaroo  (Halmaturui  giganteut 
111.)  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Although  a  native  of  regions  so  distant,  it  is  now  become  a 
common  animal  in  the  menageries.  The  remarkable  shortness  of  the  anterior  feet  showa 
that  tiicy  cannot  properly  be  used  for  walking ;  an  imbecility  of  structure,  however,  amply 
compensated  by  the  great  development  of  the  hinder  feet :  the  former  are  used  when  the 
animal  is  browsing,  but  when  it  wishes  to  proceed  with  the  least  activity,  and  especially  to 
run,  the  strength  of  its  hind  feet  and  enormous  tail  gives  it  the  power  to  take  surprising 
leaps,  and  thus  easily  to  escape  its  enemies.  The  Kangaroos  live  in  small  troops,  headed  by 
the  old  males.  No  less  than  eight  species  of  this  genus  have  been  discovered  in  New  Hol> 
land ;  that  named  H.  elegans  is  the  only  one  with  a  variegated  fur,  the  back  being  marked 
witii  transverse  stripes. 

The  Hair-tails  {Dasyurut  III.)  are  a  peculiar  race  of  quadrupeds,  allied  both  in  habits  and 
appearance  to  the  polecat  and  marten :  they  may,  in  reference  to  their  food,  bo  ranked  aa 
beasts  of  prey,  since  they  sleep  during  the  day,  and  only  steal  forth  in  the  night,  searching 
for  smaller  animals  and  the  bodies  of  dead  seals.  They  receive  their  name  from  their  long 
bushy  tail,  not  unlike  that  of  a  fo.x.  The  Tapii-tafa  {Dasyurxu  tqfa)  (Jig.  804.)  is  an  nkgant 
example  of  this  tribe. 


^^^ 


Tapu-taA. 


Ornilhorhrneliiu. 


The  Duckbills  {Omithorhynchus)  (Jig.  895,)  long  excited  the  scepticism  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  naturalists ;  who  beheld  in  these  creatures  the  perfect  bill  of  a  duck,  engrafted,  as 
it  were,  on  the  body  of  a  mole-like  quadruped.  It  was  first  made  known  to  the  world  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  who  clearly  demonstrated  it  was  no  fictitious  deception.  The  whole  animal  has 
some  resemblance,  in  miniature,  to  an  otter,  but  is  only  thirteen  inches  long.  It  swims  well, 
and,  indeed,  seldom  quits  the  water,  since  the  extreme  shortness  of  its  limbs  renders  it  only 
able  to  crawl  on  land.  These  animals,  of  which  there  appear  to  bo  two  species  (distinguished 
only  by  colour),  are  principally  found  near  Port  Jackson.  The  foot  of  the  male  is  armed  with 
a  spur,  through  which  posses  a  poisonous  liquor,  rendering  the  animal  dangerous.  It  has 
lately  been  clearly  proved  that  these  duck-moles  not  only  lay  eggs,  but  suckle  their  young. 

The  most  common  Birds  belong  to  the  Melliphagous  or  Honey-sucking  family  (Mtlli- 
phagidtB  Sw.),  all  of  which  have  the  tongue  terminated  by  a  brush-like  bundle  of  very 
slender  filaments,  with  which  they  either  suck  or  lick  the  nectar  of  flowers ;  the  little 
scarlet  Honey-sucker,  however,  is  the  only  species  ornamented  by  any  gaiety  of  plumaga 
Many  of  the  Warblers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  one,  called  the  Superb 
(MMurug  superbus)  (Jig.  896.),  hos  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  thr<»t  velvet  black,  divided 
by  bands  of  tfte  richest  blue :  it  is  constantly  in  motion,  carries  its  tail  nearly  erect,  and  sings 
a  short  little  song  as  it  perches.    The  Emu  bird  is  still  smaller,  being  scarcely  bigger  tbu 


PiOlT  IIL 

longing  to  thii  put 

xtMif  ('"»•      _ 
nUterkTMkM  Mom- 

all  compriifld  in  t2» 

Mtnii>b>|>  tMcni. 
Mraan  X^U*. 

Mtpiniiui  nmi 
chCu  upth. 

C<no|»li  !•<*• 

Africa,  or  in  both:— 

MrOrrti)  Lin, 
riiqiliyrlo  ilrw. 
Durrhlimi  IIL 
Apienodym )  ftra. 
pfueloo  Lin. 
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the  wren,  and  having  a  long  tail,  quite  transparent,  conaitting  of  one  biflircatoJ  feather,  liko 
those  of  the  Emu,  wnence  ita  name.  But  the  two  moat  magnificent  birds  are  undoubted!/ 
the  Rifle-bird  and  the  King  Oriole. 

The  Rifle-bird  {PtUorU  paraduetu  Sw.)  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  jay,  but  ita  bill  is  long 
and  sickle-shaped.  Like  the  uniform  of  rifle  trooiw,  it  seems,  at  a  diatance,  entirely  of  a 
black  green ;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  its  rich  and  magnificent  tints  astonish  the  spectator. 
The  Ring  Oriole  {Sericulut  ckry$ocephalui  Sw.)  (^.  607.)  is  of  two  colours  only,  golden 
yellow,  and  the  deepest  black,  the  feathers  of  the  head  resembling  the  softest  velvet ;  ao  that 
nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  of  ita  appearance. 

The  Spotted  Grosbeak  (Amadina  Lathami  Sw.)  (Jg.  898.)  is  a  most  elegant  bird,  not 


»/  " 


0 ,' « 


•T 


Bupub  WaiUtr. 


KlBfOfloia. 


Bpotttd  Orofbaak. 


larger  than  the  greenfinch,  and  might  easily  be  domesticated :  it  is  light  slate  colour  above, 
with  the  bill  and  rump  deep  crimson,  the  throat  has  a  black  collar,  and  the  sides  have  snow- 
white  spots  on  a  black  ground. 
The  Crested  Bronze-winged  Pigeon  (Jig.  899.)  is,  perhaps,  the  rarest  bird  of  New  Hcl> 

land :  only  one  specimen  is  known  in 

Europe,  now  preserved  in  the  museum 

of  the  Linnean  Society. 
Many  of  tlie  shells  are  beautiful,  and 

bear  a  high  price  among  collectors.   The 

Snow-spot  volute,  {Cymbiola  nivota  Sw.) 


ijig.  900.),  sells  for  three  or  four  pounds ; 
the 


Bnow-ipot  VolaU. 


he  Cymbiola  magnifica  Sw,,  the  largest 
of  the  genus,  when  darkly  coloured,  is 

worth  nearly  as  much.  The  Lineated  Volute  (Scaphella  undfti* 
lata  Sw.)  is  common  in  some  localities,  while  the  Phasianelle,  or 
Beauty  snails,  are  particularly  elegant. 

The  only  native  domestic  animal  is  the  Dingo,  or  New  Holland 
Dog  iJig.  90L) :  it  seems  to  partake  of  the  singular  contradictory 
Bronze-winced  Pifeoa.  nature  of  Australian  animals,  by  never  (as  it  is  asserted)  being 

known  to  bark.  It  is  active,  fierce,  and  voracious,  runs  with  the  tail  carried  horizontally, 
the  head  elevated,  and  the  ears  erect  One  that  was  brought  alive  to  England  leaped  on 
the  back  of  an  ass,  and  would  have  destroyed  it  All  the  domestic  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep^ 
and  horses  have  been  long  introduced,  and  have  rapidly  multiplied. 


New  Hollud  Dos. 


\-l 


Dog-faced  Opouum. 


Van  DiemeiCs  Land. — ^The  Zoology  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  New  Ho!* 
land,  yet  presents  us  with  a  few  animals  peculiar  to  this  iouUiem  latitude.  The  chief  quad- 
Ripeds  of  this  description  are  the  Dog-&ced  Opossum,  the  Ursine  Dasyurus,  the  Brush- 
taUed  Dasyurus,  and  the  Dwarf  Dasyurus.  There  are  also  two  species  of  Balentia  or  Pha 
?M>gus.    , ,        ,^ 
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The  Doff-fkoed  Opouuni  {Thylaciniu  cynocephahn  Tem.)  (Jtff.  003.)  lURffoiU  the  idea 

of  a  union  of  the  dog  and  the  panther ;  the  tUr  ia  ahort 
and  tod,  ycllowiiih  brown,  the  aidea  of  the  body  being 
marked  by  broad  tranaverao  atripea,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, extend  to  tho  belly ;  the  tail  ia  compresitod,  which 
au(;ffoata  tho  luppoeition  that  it  ia  uaod  in  awimming,  par< 
ticulurly  on  tliia  animal  inhubita  the  rocka  on  the  aoa  ahoro, 
and  ia  known  to  focil  upon  flHh. 

Muiiy  of  tho  g  oimd  iwrritJ  of  Van  Diemen'a  liand  do 
not  occur  in  Now  Mo) land.  Tho  Black-epottcd  {Petnpo. 
rut  formoxut  III.)  (Jig.  (K)3.)  ia  tho  moat  Hmgular,  since  it 
ia  never  neon  to  perch  ujwn  a  tree.  Tho  Blue-fVontod 
Purrakoet  {Nanodvn  venuttui)  (Sw.  Zool.  Illuil.  2.)  ia 

alao  a  rati   /md  elegant  apccioa;  while  tlio  Bronze-winged  Pigeona  of  two  aorta,  are  very 

common  in  tho  open  country. 
Tho  foUovvinff  Wlosiiary  of  tho  nnimala  beat  known  to  tho  aettlora  of  Now  Holland  has 

boofc  given  by  Judge  Field,  in  hi.s  valuable  Geographical  Memoirs  on  New  S  nth  '  Valet, 

London,  1625.    It  will  anawor  the  double  purpoao  of  informing  both  the  vie  (..i.,  a.  i'.  the 

general  reader: — 


fl  round  PiiroU 


FofMf  Ktnonm,    Hilmatunii  Klfantfw.    Itt. 
Bn»h  KMa^um,    IbiMaiimii  (iMwilUtua 
f lylnx  (>|HMtiim.    I'ttauna  — .-  ?  Shnw, 
WiMf  or  OiMk  Mol*.    UrallboryBcliiil  (iiKlll. 

airJt. 

AMnj.     MjrrtirU  luilralin. 

Kmu,  nr  Cumwtry.    abM  Nova  llnthiMlla, 

Kniu  Hlnl,  nr  Cfttcbfly.    Mftlurui  nuUcku- 

rM  Kta). 
Nttlv,  UimpwiloB.    ArlM  Aotlfouo. 
Bluk  Itwu.    Cjptm  ttitlai. 


Onnie  of  Ntw  llollAjid.    Amt  irinipalnutA. 
PhMmnt,  nr  BInl  t4  PinJIat.    Meourm  lu* 

IJcrba. 

HwHnip  rh.-»Mnt.     rfntfojin, } 

Ri)ur-winxeil  I'Invrr.    Ihrmirlu*  ? 

Ilcitriil  n  nl,  I'T  Kinx'i  (trlole.    !<«rlril)tl»    hrj- 

innnMlui  Suiainl. 
Rirlo  Iliril.    I'liliTi,  innillHut  Sw-lml. 
Htltrlwr  llln!.     V«n<«  dwlnictnr  Trm. 
Whilo  llmk.    Accl|<llar  Uoim  ll'luul'M 

Tetn. 
Sfttin  l)ir>l,    linitv>rh]rDchut  Mjch.i>.i. 
8u|icrti  Warttar,    Malum,  luprrtua  t'iiiU 


Orwn  f  n^-..        Jnnr)  la.  Bi<i<1liflem  9*'>- 
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^  Skct.  III. — Historical  Oeography, 

The  name  of  Australasia,  in  the  early  records  of  navigation  and  geography,  beara  a  vague 
and  almost  fabulous  sense.  It  was  imagined  that  tho  great  mass  of  solid  land  known  to 
exist  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Cfiuator,  must  bo  balanced  by  a  nearly  equal  extent  in  ths 
aouthern  hemisphere.  To  discover  this  mighty  Terra  Australia  Incognita  was  tho  great 
object  of  ambition  to  navigators  through  the  Pacific;  ond  hope  painted  it  equally  filled,  aa 
the  New  World  in  tho  West  had  been  found,  with  tlio  objects  which  could  gratify  tho  desire 
of  wealth  and  luxury.  Indeed,  it  is  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  Mr  Dalrymple, 
one  of  the  (;r>'  test  names  in  geography,  pronounced  the  existence  and  wealth  of  this  south- 
ern contiii  at  to  be  a  point  nut  admitting  of  the  smallest  doubt.  Tho  second  voyage  of  Cook, 
howeviT,  dct  thia  question  at  rest ;  for,  though  it  has  recently  been  proved  that  antarctic 
lands  i;i'  some  cttcnt  had  escaped  his  notice,  yet  his  route  went  across  all  the  tracks  in 
which  such  a  great  and  fertile  continent  as  modern  fancv  liad  supposed,  could  possibly  have 
existed.  From  thia  period,  tho  titles  of  Australasia  and  Terra  Australia  settled  down  upon 
New  Holland  and  the  other  great  islands  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  Portuguese  first,  and  aflerwards  the  Dutch,  were  too  active  navigators  to  allow  a 
tract  of  coast  so  closely  contiguous  to  the  rich  and  early  settlements  of  Java  and  the  Mo- 
luccas long  to  escape  their  research.  In  the  King's  library  in  the  British  Museum  there  is 
a  chart  by  a  French  hand,  dated  1542,  in  which  is  delineated  to  the  south  of  Borneo  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelagoes,  a  very  large  island,  called  "  Great  Java ;"  on  tho  east  side  of  which 
immediately  beyond  the  lat.  of  30°,  appears  "  Coste  ties  Herbaigrs,"  a  singular  coincidence 
with  Botany  Bay.  This  can  scarcely  bo  more  than  casual ;  but  that  the  tielineation  in  that 
chart  of  tho  north-western  coast  was  founded  on  some  actual  surveys  can  scarcely,  we  think, 
bo  doubted.  No  memorial,  howevc  th  oarly  voyages,  in  the  course  of  which  these 
lands  were  '    '1  down,  can  now  be  discov  rv' 

It  was  by  ;:!panish  navigators  thof  'h',  fir^.  u  tly  recort  /  expedition  was  made,  from 
an  opposite  quarter,  and  to  an  oppo^  •  -^  •  .mit^  of  tho  great  Australasian  group.  In  1-567, 
Don  Alvaro  de  Mendana  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  with  a  squadron  from  Callao. 
After  measuring  the  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  ho  fell  in,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ne* 
Guinea,  with  a  group  of  thirty-three  islands,  to  which  ho  gave  the  name  of  Solomon.  U 
would  be  a  singular  instance  of  the  chimeras  which  obtained  credit  in  that  age,  if  Menduna 
really  hoped,  as  it  is  said  he  did,  by  giving  this  name  to  the  islands,  to  persuade  the  world 
that  they  wore  the  Ophir,  whence  ^lomon  drew  tho  treasures  wit^.  which  he  adorned  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  nothing  in  the  description  of  thfrm  to  justify  so  wild  an 
bypothesis.  The  natives  of  one  of  the  largest  (Santa  Ysabel)  were  of  a  very  dark  c  ■ 
pi  .lion,  with  curly  hair,  wearing  scarcely  any  clothes,  feeding  on  cocoa-nuts  and  roots,  uiwi, 
X;  IS  supposed,  on  human  flesh.  Such  repasts  seem  too  well  indicated  by  the  horrid  present 
made  by  the  chief  to  Mendana,  of  "  a  quarter  of  a  boy  with  the  hand  and  arm."  At  Sen 
Criatoval,  the  n^itives  mustered  in  a  large  body,  armed  with  spears,  clubs,  and  arrows,  to 
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give  battle  to  ''le  Spaniards ;  but  a  short  dinchnrgo  of  musketry  was  sufficient  to  dispcras 
them.  Mcndu.ifi  was  sent  on  a  wcond  expedition  to  examine  those  islnndx  more  caromlly ; 
but  such  was  th  i  the  iin|icifection  of  maritime  observation,  that  ho  sailo<l  for  a  oonKidpniblo 
time  about  tlirK  quarter  witlioiit  being  able  again  to  light  on  them)  go  that  it  was  taunt* 
ingly  obscrvwl,  'hat  "  whul  ^fl mtiwrn  mHcoverod  in  his  first  voyage,  he  lo»t  in  his  second." 
}fo  landed,  ho\  m  r  at  Santa  Cru/,  which  ia  not  very  remote  from  ttum,  though  it  apptutl 
more  properly  -o  form  jmrt  of  the  Now  lli.'bridcs.  It  is  srniiewhat  remarkable,  that  though 
these  islttiulf  1  ive  been  loui  Ir  ''  at  by  Bougainville,  by  Hliortlaml  (who  gave  them  the  nams 
of  Now  Geor-  ,  and  by  other  navigfttors,  they  have  never  been  surveyed  with  care,  nor 
has  any  important  addition  been  made  to  oui  knowledge  respecting  'hem  since  the  time  of 
Mendana. 

In  the  footsteps  of  Mcn>  ina  followed  I'edro  Femamtez  do  Quiros,  whoe«  name  is  n«a4 
in  the  history  of  early  naval  discovery.     On  the  2l8t  of  December,  160A,  he  set  out  t 

squadron  firoin  Lima  m  search  of  the  great  Austral  continent.     Quiros  held  a  course  conB 
derably  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  for  a  lotig  time  diwovored  only  small  detached  isi 
ands.     At  length,  in  April,  1606,  he  came  to  the  islands    ailed  the  New  HebridcN,  one  of 
which  is  of  such  extent  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  continent     Here  ho  found  a  hay  large 
enough  to  hold  a  thousand  ships.     With  that  fiimiliar  use  of  sacred  names  in  which  the 
mipcrstitious  devotion  of  the  Spaniards  delighted,  they  called  the  country  Australia    iel 
Espiritu  Santo,  two  fine  rivers  the  Jordan  and  the  S«ilvador,  and  the  Port  Vera  Cruz.    T' 
banks  of  these  streams  were  delightful,  being  clad  with  a  charming  verdure,  and  ever 
where  enamelled  with  flowers.    The  bay  was  so  well  sheltered,  that  in  all  w"«tn  it  co! 
tinued  smooth  and  calm.    The  land  was  covered  with  trees  quite  up  to  the  mountn  is,  which, 
I'.ke  the  plains,  were  always  green,  being  separated  fVom  each  other  by  valleys,  walert-d  by 
fine  rivers.    In  a  word,  there  was  no  country  in  Amenta,  and  very  few  in  Europe,  equal  to 
this.    The  Snaniards  made  some  attempts  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants;  but  their  conduct, 
being  imbued  with  that  tyrannical  spirit  which  has  alv  <vs  diutinguished  the  transmarine 
proceedings  of  European  nations  soon  excited  a  violent    lostility,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
make  ofl^*  without  holding  any  other  communication  thn  >  that  of  a  few  smart  skirmishes. 
They  departed,  therefore,  with  the  empty  ceremony  of  tak  ng  possession  of  it  in  thn  name 
of  Philip  III.,  and  founding  a  city,  which  they  called  the  New  Jerusalem.     Luis  Vaes  de 
Torres,  at  the  same  time,  second  in  command  to  Quiros,  pi  -ihed  his  discovery  to  the  strait 
which  separates  New  Holland  A-om  New  Guinea,  and  saw  I   th  those  largt;  continents,  but 
without  well  knowing  what  they  were.    Torres's  Strait  evci.  dropped  into  oblivion,  and  waa 
not  rediscovered  till  1770.    Quiros  published  a  splendid  and  highly-coloured  description  of 
the  territory  thus  discovered  by  him,  and  addressed  to  the  Spnrish  court  no  fewer  than  fifty 
memorials,  urging  them  to  send  out  a  colony :  but  that  cabinet  made  no  further  exertuons. 

The  Dutch  now  took  up  the  undertaking  from  the  opposite  quarter  of  Java  and  tine  Mo. 
luccas.  The  latter  islands  almost  touched  those  of  New  Guin  >a;  and  it  was  natural  that 
expeditions  should  be  sent  from  them  to  explore  the  coast  of  'hat  very  great  island.  In 
1605,  the  yacht  Duyfhen,  employed  on  this  mission,  and  taking'  on  her  return  a  southerly 
course,  touched  at  that  part  of  New  Holland  which  is  now  call  d  Cape  York,  but  without 
knowing  what  she  had  discovered.  This  happened  a  few  months  before  Torres  saw  the 
very  same  part  of  New  Holland  in  the  discovery  of  his  strait;  so  t  i  it  the  commander  of  the 
Duyfhen  was  the  first  European  that  viewed  any  portion  of  that  ontinent.  In  the  course 
of  thirty  years,  fVesh  expeditions,  intending  and  believing  themselv'  s  to  be  discovering  New 
Guinea,  sailed,  in  fact,  along  a  great  part  of  the  opposite,  and  even  to  the  western  coast  dt 
New  Holland.  In  Tasman's  instructions  it  is  already  characteris*  <i  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Great  unknown  South  land,"  and  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  years  161(  to  1622,  a  rai^e  of  its 
western  coast  from  35°  to  22°  S.  lat.,  was  discovered  by  the  ship  L  'Iragt,  unr'.er  uie  com- 
mand of  Dirk  Hartog.  The  name  of  that  commander  was,  in  fact,  _  ven  to  an  island  and 
large  bay,  called  afterwards  Shark's  Buy  by  Dampier ;  and  both  by  1.  m  in  1697,  and  after- 
wards in  1801,  by  Baudin,  a  tin  plate  was  found  here,  bearing  the  nam-  of  the  ship  Endrast. 
In  1627,  a  vessel  called  the  Goede  Zeepaard,  pushed  its  career  farther,  and  turning  uie 
south-western  point  of  Cape  Leeuwin,  explored  a  considerable  extent  o-^  the  southern  coast, 
to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Nuyt's  Ijand.  Abel  Jancz  Tasman,  hcwever,  took  a  wicl^r 
range,  which  rendered  him  foremost  in  the  career  of  Australasian  disccA-ery.  On  the  14th 
of  Aujrust,  1642,  he  sailed  from  Batavia  with  two  ships,  the  Heemskerk  and  the  Zcehaan. 
He  appears  first  to  have  sailed  southward  through  a  wide  range  of  oper  sea,  till  he  passed 
the  latitude  of  40°.  He  then  steered  east,  still  in  the  same  latitude,  w  hich  kept  him  at  a 
distance  from  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  but  brought  him  upon  that  of  thr  southern  append- 
age to  it,  now  so  well  known  by  the  name,  which  Tasman  gave  to  it,  of  Vim  Diemen's  LAnd, 
in  honour  of  the  then  governor-general  of  Batavia.  Tasman,  on  this  coast,  saw  neither  man 
nor  beast ;  yet  he  observed  smnko  in  several  quarteni,  and  fancied  he  heard  in  one  place  a 
sound  of  people,  and  in  another  a  noise  like  that  of  a  trumpet ;  also  footsteps  resembling 
those  of  a  tiger  or  some  other  wild  beast.  He  observed  too  very  lofly  trees,  with  steps  cut 
in  them  with  a  flint,  five  feet  distant  from  each  other,  which  gave  the  idea  of  a  gigantic 
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race,  by  whom  such  steps  could  be  commodiously  used.  Tosman  now  continued  his  course 
eastward,  till  ho  came  to  the  coast  which  he  called  New  Zealand.  He  soon  saw  enough  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  long  in  displaying  that  ferocity,  of  which  they  have  since 

! riven  so  many  proofs.  Having  surprised  a  boat,  they  killed  three  of  his  men,  and  obliged 
our  others  to  swim  for  their  lives.  Tasman  does  not  seem  to  suspect  the  dreadful  ulterior 
ftte  which  probably  awaited  the  victims.  He  gave,  however,  to  this  inlet,  the  name  of  the 
Bay  of  Murderers ;  and  with  some  difficulty  cleared  the  inhospitable  coast  to  which  it  be- 
longed. His  course  then  led  him  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  whence,  after  beating  a  consider- 
able time  through  little  known  and  dangerous  seas,  he  reached  Batavia  by  the  northern  coast 
of  New  Guinea.  Although  the  Dutch  thus  showed  considerable  interest  in  the  exploration 
of  these  extensive  cooijts,  there  is  no  record  of  any  intention  or  attempt  to  form  a  settlement 
upon  them.  According  to  one  of  their  navigators,  there  were  everywhere  found  "shallow 
water  and  barren  coasts,  islands  altogether  thinly  peopled  by  divers  cruel,  poor,  and  brutal 
nations." 

English  navigators  were  now  found  taking  the  lead.  Dampier,  first  in  the  character  of 
a  buccaneer,  and  afterwards  in  a  regular  and  official  career  of  discovery,  observed  with  char- 
acteristic accuracy  the  north-western  coast  of  New  Holland.  But  it  was  Cook,  whose 
career  enabled  him  to  put  together  into  one  regular  and  consistent  system  the  scattered 
notices  of  former  navigators.  He  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Holland,  which  till  then  had  scarcely  been  at  all  visited,  and  ascertained  the  almost  forgotten 
^ct  of  the  complete  separation  of  that  continent  from  New  Guinea.  He  examined,  also, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  though  not  with  minute  attention,  and  without  being  aware  of  the 
strait  which  separates  it  from  New  Holland,  and  gives  to  it  an  insular  character.  Cook,  also, 
circumnavigated  New  Zealand,  traced  its  separation,  by  the  strait  which  bears  his  name, 
into  two  great  islands,  and  ascertained,  by  some  agreeable  and  some  bitter  experience,  the 
striking  contrasts  in  the  character  of  that  remarkable  people. 

The  British  government,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  Cook,  and  the  complete 
knowledge  now  obtained  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  suggested  plans,  which  gave  a  new 
character  and  interest  to  the  Australian  world.  Although  the  territory  was  extensive  and 
the  soil  fertile,  it  yielded  none  of  those  rare  and  brilliant  products,  either  vegetable  or  mineral, 
which  had  hitherto  tempted  to  the  formation  of  colonies.  But  another  motive,  suggested  by 
the  philanthropic  temper  of  the  age,  proved  sufficient  to  impel  to  such  an  undertaking.  The 
vast  growth  of^the  wealth  and  population  of  Great  Britain  was  accompanied,  unhappily,  with 
increased  temptations  to  crime.  The  many  unfortunate  persons,  thus  made  amenable  to  the 
laws  for  offences  not  of  the  deepest  dye,  when  continued  in  prisons,  suffered  in  health  and 
morals,  and  came  out  commonly  more  corrupted  than  they  entered.  The  transporting  them 
to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  globe  was  a  punishment  less  cruel  and  debasing,  and  ofTfred 
a  much  better  chance  of  amended  habits.  It  afforded,  also,  the  distant  prospect  of  covering 
these  almost  boundless  deserts  with  the  arts,  industry,  and  civilization  of^  Europe.  Such 
were  the  motives  which  induced  government,  in  1788,  to  establish  the  colony  of  Botany  Bay. 
The  settlement  has  ever  since  gone  on  increasing,  and,  notwithstanding  some  drawbacks, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  has,  in  a  very  tolerable  manner 
answered  its  purposes.  The  original  source  of  supply  has,  no  doubt,  been  powerfully  rein 
forced  and  purified  by  that  spirit  of  emigration  which  has  recently  become  so  strong,  and 
which  promises  to  realise,  earlier  and  tetter  than  was  ever  expected,  the  hope  of  fillinjj 
these  vast  regions  with  a  civilized  population.  The  progress  of  settlement,  however,  con- 
tinually narrowed  the  space  in  which  room  could  be  provided  for  the  numerous  voluntary 
and  involuntary  emigrants.  It  became  the  first  object  of  the  settlers  to  discover  such  a  space 
in  the  interior,  across  the  hitherto  impassable  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  This  was  done 
m  1813,  by  Messrs.  Bloxland,  Wentworth,  and  Lawson.  Governor  Macquarie  afterwards 
despatched  Mr.  Evans,  the  deputy  land-surveyor,  by  all  possible  means  to  find  out  or  make 
a  path  down  these  mountains,  to  the  fine  country  which  these  gentlemen  had  first  seen  beyond 
them.  For  twenty-six  miles  Mr.  Evans  passed  over  a  succession  of  steep,  >v-p,'ged  mountains, 
which  seemed  repeatedly,  at  first  sight,  to  deny  all  passage.  At  length  he  reached  the  highest 
point,  a  lofly  table  plain,  afterwards  called  the  King's  Table- Land,  whence  stretched  a  pros- 
pect of  prodigious  extent  On  the  opposite  side  appeared  a  very  abrupt  descent  into  a  deep 
and  romantic  glen,  beyond  which  rose  another  lofty  chain  of  hills.  After  making  his  way 
for  seventeen  miles  along  the  ridge,  he  came  to  a  most  tremendous  precipice,  above  600  feci 
high,  called  Mount  York,  down  which,  with  great  labour,  a  road  was  afterwards  constructed, 
called  Cox's  Pass.  His  toils  were  now  rewarded.  He  came  to  fine  pastoral  plains,  well 
watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Campbell  and  Fish,  uniting  into  the  Macquarie.  As  soon  as  this 
intelligence  had  been  convoyed  to  Sydney,  and  the  route  reported  practicable,  in  1915 
Governor  Micquarie  in  person  crossed  the  mountains,  and  examined  this  new  accession  t<^ 
the  colony.  He  founded  a  township  there,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bathurst ;  and 
this  rich  and  improvable  district  is  now  occupied  by  a  thriving  population. 

Another  expedition,  under  Mr.  Oxley,  the  surveyor-general,  was,  in  1817,  undertaken  to 
discover  the  course  of  tlie  waters  which  flowed  westward  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  to 
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explore  the  regions  through  which  they  rolled.  Mr.  Oxley  first  followed  the  course  of  tlie 
river  Lachlan,  which  was  found  proceeding  directly  westward ;  but  nothing  appeared  along 
its  banks  which  could  afford  the  promise  of  a  flourisiiing  settlement.  The  hills  were  ruggea 
and  steep,  the  plains  either  sandy,  or  marshy  and  inundated,  and  the  river  finally 'dwindled 
into  a  narrow  channel  running  through  a  morass.  As  Mr.  Oxley  was  returning  by  another 
route,  he  came  upon  the  Macquarie,  a  broad  and  considerable  stream,  flowing  in  a  north-west 
direction.  He  returned  at  this  time  to  Bathurst,  but  next  year  set  out  on  a  fresh  expedition, 
to  find,  if  possible,  the  termination  of  this  important  river.  He  traced  it  to  the  north-west 
through  a  series  of  rich  flats  and  extensive  level  plains,  till,  unfortunately,  it  too  began  to 
spread  into  marshes ;  and,  at  length,  appeared  to  terminate  in  a  vast  watery  plain  covered 
with  reeds,  through  which  it  flowed  with  a  channel  only  five  feet  deep.  He  now  determined 
to  return,  not  by  re-ascending  the  river  by  the  same  track,  but  by  striking  to  the  east,  across 
a  mountain  range,  which  led  more  directly  to  the  sea.  On  this  track  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries were  made.  The  party  passed  over  high  mountain  ridges,  whence  they  descried 
to  the  southward  several  vast  plains  covered  witii  the  richest  herbage.  They  observed  a 
succession  of  rivers  flowing  to  the  northward,  and,  at  length,  came  to  a  considerable  one, 
directing  its  course  to  the  eastern  coast.  To  this  they  gave  the  name  of  Hastings ;  and  a 
good  harbour,  found  at  its  mouth,  has,  under  the  name  of  Port  Macquarie,  become  the  seat 
of  a  settlement,  which  promises  to  flourish.  On  the  whoit;  this  expedition,  notwithstanding 
the  disappointments  which  attended  it,  enlarged  greatly  the  known  extent  of  lands  in  the 
interior  fit  for  cultivation  and  settlement.  It  is  only  to  be  wondered  that,  with  officers  so 
enterprising,  the  career  of  discovery  should  have  been  suspended  by  government  after  pene- 
trating only  to  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  continent,  and  that  no  further  efforts 
should  have  since  been  madc;  except  by  private  individuals,  to  enquire  into  the  secrets  of 
the  great  Austral  wilderness,  until  tlie  year  1827.  A  well-appointed  expedition  was  then 
placed  by  the  colonial  government  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  King's 
botanist,  who  had  already  traced  a  route  from  Bathurst  to  Liverpool  Plains,  a  fine  country 
discovered  by  Mr.  Oxley  in  his  second  expedition,  and  who  now  effected  a  journey  from 
•  Hunter's  River  to  the  River  Brisbane,  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  of  which  a  penal  settlement 
had  already  been  established  for  several  years;  and  near  to  which,  with  a  pass  to  them 
Uirough  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  4000  feet  high,  he  discovered  some  very  spacious 
pastoral  downs,  ready  for  the  colonist,  whenever  the  government  should  be  pleased  to  con- 
vert the  penal  settlement  into  a  free  one,  as  they  had  successively  done  Hunter's  River  and 
Port  Macquarie. 

In  the  year  1828,  an  expedition  was  despatched,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Sturt,  an 
officer  of  His  Majesty's  39th  regiment,  to  Mount  Harris,  a  detached  hill  upon  the  Macquarie 
River,  v/here  Mr.  OxlCy  had  left  his  boats  upon  proceeding  easterly  towards  Uie  coast.  Upon 
reacliing  tiiat  remarkable  eminence,  on  the  20th  of  December,  Captain  Sturt  ascended  the 
sumnut  to  survey  the  country  below.  But  how  much  had  evaporation  in  tliree  years  changed 
the  face  of  those  regions !  The  plains  which  Mr.  Oxley  had  left  entirely  under  water  in 
1818,  now  presented  an  expanse  of  dried-up  surface,  which  to  all  appearance  extended 
northerly,  without  the  slightest  semblance  of  rising  ground,  to  a  distant  "clear  unbroken 
horizon."  Encouraged  by  these  appeorances,  the  expedition  traced  the  Macquarie  through 
its  lost  stage  to  the  woodlands  below  Mount  Harris,  where  its  channel  ceased  "to  exist  in 
any  shape  as  a  river."  In  exploring  the  country  beyond  this  point,  the  party  traversed  the 
bed  of  that  extensive  morass,  into  which  the  late  surveyor-general  had,  ten  years  previously, 
descended  in  his  boat :  this  they  now  found  "  a  large  and  blasted  plain,  on  which  the  sun's 
rays  fell  with  intense  heat ;"  the  ground  itself,  parched  to  an  extreme,  exliibiting  in  many 
places  deep  and  dangerous  clefts,  which  clearly  demonstrated  the  long  existence  of  those 
droughts,  to  wiiich  every  known  part  of  New  South  Wales  was  at  that  period  exposed.  On 
these  inliospitable  levels.  Captain  Sturt  passed  a  week;  and  in  that  period  he  skirted  three 
distinct  patches  of  marsh,  in  whicii  were  found  broken  channels  of  the  river,  forming  so 
many  stagnant  lagoons  or  canals,  surrounded  by  reeds.  In  whatever  direction  they  advanced 
to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Macquarie,  whether  on  the  plains  or  wooded 
grounds,  reeds  of  gigantic  stature  (the  clearest  indication  of  what  such  a  country  is  in  a 
regularly  wet  season)  encompassed  them,  and  greatly  obstructed  their  progress.  Captain 
Sturt  now  directed  his  expedition  to  the  north-west,  with  a  view  to  farther  discoveries,  aware, 
as  he  was,  from  tlie  observations  he  had  previously  made  during  his  own  short  excursion,  that 
a  clear  open  country  was  before  him  in  that  direction.  In  continuing  their  journey  westerly 
over  this  level  country,  its  total  want  of  water,  excepting  in  creeks  where  tlie  supply  was 
both  bad  and  uncertain,  became  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  to  the  party ;  who  ulti- 
mately were  obliged  to  follow  one  of  the  water-courses,  which,  being  traced  to  the  north-west 
brought  them  (on  the  2d  of  February)  to  the  left  bank  of  a  large  river,  the  appearance  of 
which  "raised  their  most  sanguine  expectations."  To  the  utter  disapjiointmeiit  of  the  tra- 
vellers, however,  its  waters  were  found  perfectly  salt;  and  this  circunistAnce  was  the  more 
severely  felt,  as  me  horses  of  the  expedition  had  travelled  long  in  an  excessively  heated 
atmosphere,  and  had  been  without  water  a  considerable  time.    After  making  some  arrange- 
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mont  in  ilivour  of  his  exhausted  animals,  Captain  Sturt  proceeded  to  explore  thia  river,  to 
which  ho  iravo  the  name  of  Darling.  They  followed  it  in  the  direction  of  its  course  (south* 
westerly),  about  forty  miles,  and  throughout  found  its  waters  not  onlv  not  drinkable,  but 
ratlicr  becoming,  na  tiiey  advanced,  more  considerably  impregnated  with  salt.  In  one  part 
tliey  observed  "  brine-springs,"  and  the  banks  throughout  were  incrustcd  with  "  salt,"  or, 
Drobably,  with  aluminous  particles.  The  breadth  of  the  river  was  estimated  at  sixty  yards, 
and  its  banks  from  thirty  to  forty  foct  high.  At  length  the  wont  of  "drinkable  water"  along 
its  bank,  and  the  appearance  of  a  loose  red  sandy  soil,  at  the  point  to  which  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  tlie  travellers  had  induced  them  to  trace  the  river,  at  once  destroying  all 
hope  of  meeting  with  the  most  scanty  supply  in  the  back  country,  obliged  them  to  give  up 
its  further  examination.  The  extreme  pomt  to  which  the  Darling  was  traced,  and  from 
which  it  continued  its  course  through  a  level  country  to  the  south-west,  Captain  Sturt  marks 
on  his  map,  in  lat.  30°  10'  S.  and  long.  144°  60'  E. 

The  Darling  may  bo  justly  considered  the  largest  river  which  has  been  discovered  in  New 
South  Wales,  since  it  is  formed  by  a  junction  ot  all  the  streams  which  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Oxley,  in  1818  (and  these  were  five  in  number,  each  of  considerable  magnitude),  as 
well  as  of  those  met  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  his  journey  of  1827;  and  tlms  it  constitutes 
the  great  drain  of  a  tract  of  mountainous  country  lying  between  the  pmllcls  of  27°  and 
2Sk°.  But  what  ultimately  becomes  of  this  river,  beyond  the  spot  wnere  Captain  Sturt 
and  his  comrade  left  it  flowing  through  a  desert  country  to  the  south-west,  remains  wholly 
unknown. 

To  the  same  indefatigable  ofllcer  was  intrusted,  at  the  close  of  1839,  the  direction  of  a 
second  expedition,  destined  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Morrumbidgee,  another  western  stream, 
rising  in  a  range  of  mountains  situated  to  tlie  soutliward  of  the  parallel  of  35°,  and  under 
the  meridian  of  140°,  at  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  inland  from  the  eastern  coast 
line,  and  within  what  is  now  denominated  tlie  county  of  Murray.  Of  the  character  of 
this  river  it  may  bo  here  briefly  remarked,  that  its  bed  forms  a  succession  of  planes,  of 
which  some  are  of  great  inclination ;  along  these  its  waters  flow  with  considerable  velocity 
in  nearly  a  west  direction.  After  receiving  tlie  Yoss  River  and  some  other  minor  streams, 
all  which  fall  into  it  at  an  early  stage  of  it^  progress,  namely,  in  long.  148}°,  the  Mor- 
rumbidgee pursues  a  long  and  tortuous  course  for  upwards  ot  800  statute  miles,  without 
deriving  the  slightest  increase  from  the  country  it  waters :  and  thus  in  this  respect  it  resem- 
bles the  Lachluii,  which  maintains  a  parallel  course  through  the  low  interior  to  tlie  north- 
ward. Tims  far  the  river  had  been  followed  down  some  years  ago,  by  stock-keepers  in  pursuit 
of  strayed  cattle,  who  also  ascertained,  in  their  long  rides  along  its  banks,  the  extent  to 
which  the  country  westerly,  from  its  elevation  above  inundation,  might  be  safely  occupied 
by  grazing  stations.  Tiio  direction  which  tliis  river  was  also,  at  that  period,  known  to  take 
towards  tlie  marshes  of  the  Laclilan,  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  both  streams  were  united  in 
those  morasses ;  and  on  so  low  a  level  (as  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Oxley  in  1817)  as  to 
fiivour  the  opinion  that  their  confluent  waters  were  ratlicr  dissipated  over  an  extensively 
flat  sur&ce,  tlian  carried  on  in  one  body  to  tiie  ocean,  distant  at  least  300  miles.  And  this 
opinion,  gratuitous  as  it  was,  would  nevertheless  have  proved  to  have  been  correct,  had  the 
Morrumbidgee  not  pursued  its  course  so  far  to  tlie  westward  as  to  reach  tlie  channel  of 
a  much  larger  river;  since,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  it  has  neither  magnitude  nor  velocity 
suflicient  to  force  its  way  260  miles  to  the  sea-coust;  but  which  the  principal  stream,  by  its 
volume  and  strengtli,  has  the  power  to  eflfcct. 

The  second  expedition  conducted  by  Captain  Sturt  proceeded  from  Sydney  to  explore  the 
Morrumbidgee,  in  December,  1829.  Tracing  it  down  on  its  right  bank,  until  he  had  passed 
every  rapid  or  fall  that  might  impede  its  navigation,  he  established  a  dep6t,  launched  a 
boat,  which  he  had  conveyed  over-land  from  Sydney,  and  having,  by  dint  of  groat  exertion, 
built  anoUier  on  the  spot,  ho  lost  no  time  in  commencing  his  examination  of  the  river  to  the 
westward.  On  the  7tii  of  January,  the  expedition  moved  forward  down  the  river,  nnd  on 
tlie  fourtii  day,  when  they  had  passed  extensive  alluvial  flats,  on  which  were  patches  of 
reeds,  the  navigation  bocaiiie  much  interrupted  by  "fallen  timber,"  and  as  the  current 
was  frequently  very  rapid,  particularly  in  tiiose  parts  of  the  river  where  its  channel  had 
become  contracted,  the  boats  were  frequently  in  groat  danger  from  sunken  trees.  After 
advancing  on  their  voyage  about  ninety  miles  to  the  westward,  through  a  country  of  level, 
monotonous  aspect,  the  party  wore  relieved  from  the  stiite  of  anxiety,  whicii  a  week's  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  iiavigution  had  caused,  by  their  arrival  (to  use  Captain  Sturt's  words) 
at "  the  teriniiiution  of  tlie  Morrumbidgee ;"  for  its  channel,  much  narrowed  and  partially 
choked  by  drift-wood,  delivered  its  waters  "  into  a  broad  nnd  noble  river,"  the  current  of 
whicii  was  setting  to  tlie  westward  at  tlie  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  with  a 
medium  width  from  bank  to  bank  of  from  IKK)  to  400  feet.  Tiiis  new  river,  which  waa 
(ttlk'd  tlie  Murray,  and  into  which  ih.o  diniini^'hcd  y,';iters  of  tiic  Morriiinhid-joe  fall,  is 
evidently  forincd  by  u  jiuiclion  of 'lie  Ilunic  and  Ovens;  which  streams,  taking  tiieir  rine  in 
the  great  Warnigong  Chain,  were  first  mailo  known  to  us  by  the  travellers  Messrs.  Ilovell 
and  Iluiiie,  wiio  crossed  lliuui,  2o0  miles  nearer  their  sources,  in  their  excursion  to  I'ort 
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Philip  in  1824.  Pursuing  the  course  of  the  Murray,  on  the  14th  of  January,  the  voyagen 
made  rapid  progress  to  the  W.N.W.,  noticing,  aa  they  passed  on,  a  low,  unbroken,  and 
uninteresting  country,  of  equal  sameness  of  features  and  vegetation  to  that  ohscrvml  while 
descending  the  intricate  Morrumbidgeo  on  quitting  their  dep6t  After  nine  days'  voyage 
down  the  Murray,  in  which  period  they  proceedecf  about  lUO  miles  westward,  without  Siy 
serving  the  slightest  improvement  of  the  country,  or  the  least  rise  in  its  surface,  the;  expedi- 
tion passed  the  mouth  of  a  stream  flowing  from  the  north  by  east,  with  a  strong  current,  and 
in  point  of  magnitude  but  little  inferior  to  the  Murray  itself.  Ascending  it,  CapUiln  Bturt 
found  it  preserving  a  breadth  of  100  yards;  and  its  banks,  on  which  were  many  >iativea, 
were  overhung  with  trees  of  finer  and  larger  growth  than  those  on  the  Murray.  It  i  waters 
were,  moreover,  ascertained  to  be  two  fathoms  in  depth,  of  turbid  appearance,  but  perfectly 
sweet  to  the  taste.  The  confluence  of  these  two  rivers  takes  place,  as  appe^ars  by  Captain 
Sturt's  reckoning,  in  exactly  long.  141°  E.,  and  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of 
84°.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  expedition  that  tiio  face  of  the  country  began  to,  ussume 
(comparatively  speaking)  an  interesting  appearance ;  and  the  first  rise  of  ground  which  had 
been  seen  in  the  advance  of  the  party  to  the  westward  in  a  direct  lino  of  more  than  200 
miles,  was  observed  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  river  to  the  north-west.  Previous  to 
his  reaching  the  po<nt  of  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  Captain  Sturt,  it  would  appear,  hod 
entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the  decline  of  the  vast  plain  through  which  the  Murray  flows,  as 
well  as  of  the  probablo  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  mterior  to  the  north  of  it ;  but  on  observing 
a  new  stream  flowing  into  the  Murray,  the  circumstance  of  the  meridian  in  which  he  haid 
struck  it,  and  the  direction  from  which  it  came,  combined  to  satisfy  him  that  it  could  bo  no 
other  than  the  Darling.  However,  the  identity  of  this  tributary  to  the  Murray  with  the 
Darling  remains  still  to  be  ascertained. 

There  is  an  intermediate  tract  of  unknown  country,  exceeding  in  extent  400  miles,  be- 
tween the  southernmost  point  of  Captaui  Sturt's  examination  of  the  Darling  River,  and  tho 
junction  of  the  stream  discovered  in  the  progress  of  this  second  expedition  flowing  from  the 
northward  to  the  Murray ;  and  as  these  exhibit  no  one  character  common  to  both,  we  cannot, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusivn,  that  the  tributary 
to  tlie  last-mentioned  river,  and  that  great  drain  of  tlie  country  to  the  north  of  the  parallel 
of  34°,  the  Darling,  are  one  and  the  same  stream.  Tho  river  flowing  into  the  Murray  is 
said  to  be  sweet  to  the  taste ;  the  Darling,  on  tho  other  hand,  is  described  as  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt. 

To  follow  tho  expedition  down  the  Murray ; — that  river,  after  it  receives  the  supposed 
Darling,  continues  its  course  upwards  of  a  degree  farther  to  the  westward,  and  in  that  space 
receives  a  second  streairi,  which  falls  in  on  its  left  bank  from  the  south-east.  This  tributary 
stream,  whicli  is  described  as  a  river  of  considerable  importance,  and  was  named  the  Linde- 
eay,  is  most  probably  the  Coulburn  of  Ilovell  and  Hume,  whose  journey  over-land  to  the 
south  coast,  in  1824,  we  have  already  adverted  to,  and  who,  in  fording  their  ri.^r  at  a  part 
wlierc  its  channel  presented  a  breadth  of  eighty  yards,  left  it  winding  its  course  to  tlie  north- 
west. From  this  point,  the  banks  of  tho  Murray  assumed  a  new  appearance,  and  along  the 
northern  extended  a  range  of  cliffs,  which  appeared  to  the  party,  as  they  passed  beneath 
thcni,  to  be  of  partial  volcanic  origin.  The  navigation  at  length  became  rather  intricate,  for 
those  clifls  being  immediately  succeeded  by  others  of  limestone  on  each  bank,  the  river  was 
found  to  force  its  way  through  a  glen  of  that  rock,  in  its  passage  frequently  striking  the  base 
of  precipices  of  the  same  formation,  which  rose  to  a  perpendicular  elevation  of  200  feet, 
and  in  which  coral  and  fossil  remains  were  remarked  to  be  plentifully  embedded.  At  this 
stage  of  their  passage,  those  long  ranges  of  forest  hills,  which  extend  along  tlie  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St,  Vincent,  became  discernible,  indicating  to  the  exploring  party  their 
approach  to  the  coast.  On  the  3d  of  February,  the  river  having  reached  the  meridian  of 
139i|°,  the  disposition  of  the  bounding  cliflifi  gave  its  course  a  decided  bend  to  the  southward, 
through  a  continuation  of  the  glen,  which  at  length  opened  into  a  valley.  Hero  the  river 
was  observed  to  have  lost  the  sandy  bottom  which  it  had  exhibited  throughout  its  long 
course  from  the  eastward ;  for,  its  bod  having  now  dipped  to  almost  the  level  of  tiie  sea,  its 
waters  had  become  deep,  still,  and  turbid.  On  the  8th  of  February  (tho  thirty-second  day 
of  the  voyage  from  the  depdt)  the  hills  wore  a  bleak  appearance,  and  the  few  trees,  which 
had  at  one  period  fringed  their  ridges,  were  for  the  most  part  broken  ofl^,  as  if  by  tlie  pre- 
vailing winds.  At  noon,  upon  entering  the  river's  last  reach,  they  could  discern  no  land  at 
its  extremity ;  some  low  hills  continued,  however,  along  its  left  bank,  wliile  its  riglit  was 
hid  by  high  reeds.  Immediately  afterwards,  these  enterprising  voyagers  entered  an  exten- 
sive lake,  tlie  expanse  of  which  stretched  away  far  to  the  souUi-west,  in  whicli  direction  the 
luie  of  water  met  the  horizon.  This  lake,  which  received  the  name  of  Alexandrina,  waa 
estimated  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  in  breadth.  A  largo 
uight  was  observed  in  it  to  the  south-cast,  and  an  extensive  bay  at  the  opposite  point ;  still, 
notwithstanding  these  dimensions,  this  very  considerable  sheet  of  water  appears  to  be  but  a 
mere  shoal,  since  Captain  Sturt  states  its  medium  depth  at  only  four  feet !  Upon  this  vas* 
tut  shallow  lake,  he  pursued  his  voyage  to  the  southward,  remarking  that  its  waters,  which 
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at  NVon  miles  flrom  the  point  of  discharge  of  tlie  Murray  into  it  were  brackisli,  i)cniitne 
tt  twenty-one  niilos  ooroBB  perfectly  Bait,  and  tliore  tlie  force  of  the  tide  was  percoivod. 
As  the  pnrty  appronalied  the  southern  shore,  the  navigation  of  tlie  boats  was  intorruptod 
bv  mud  flats,  and  soon  their  farther  progress  was  effectually  stopped  by  banks  of  sand. 
Captain  Hturt,  therefore,  landed,  and,  walking  over  some  sandy  hummonks,  boyond  which 
he  ha<l,  from  his  morning's  position,  seen  the  sea,  almost  immediately  came  upon  tho  coast 
at  Encounter  Day.  » 

Wo  gather,  as  the  results  of  this  second  tour  of  discovery  of  Capt».in  Sturt,  the  termi- 
nation of  tho  Morrumbidgoe,  as  well  as  of  tho  several  streams  which  were  crossed  bv 
Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume,  in  m24,and  tho  waters  of  tho  Tiachlan  of  Oxley,  in  1B17,  all 
which  unite;  as  also  tlie  nature  of  the  unbroken,  uninteresting  country,  lying  to  the  west- 
wanl  of  tho  marshes  of  the  latter.  In  effecting  this  service,  Captain  Start  has  added  largely 
to  tho  gnograpliical  knowledge  which  we  previously  possessed ;  sinco  tho  fhcts  ascertained 
by  him  during  tlio  progress  of  his  expedition  have  enabled  him  to  fill  up  no  inconsiderable 
blank  on  the  map  of  that  jwrt  of  New  Soutii  Wales  lying  to  tho  west  antf  south-west  of  Port 
Jackson. 

Wo  have  now  given  the  sum  of  our  geographical  knowledge  of  New  South  Wales,  up  to 
the  prnsent  period ;  and  dividing  the  map  of  that  vast  country  into  seven  equal  parts,  ono 
divisioi.  will  tlilly  include  the  tracks  of  all  the  journeys  which  have  been  undertaken  sinco 
1817,  with  a  view  to  discovery,  by  Oxley,  Sturt,  Hovell  and  Hume,  Cunningham,  and  others; 
whilst  tho  rnnuiining  six  portions,  which  comprehend  a  great  cx|)aii80  of  territory  beyond 
the  tropic,  and  the  whole  of  the  equinoctial  part  of  the  continent,  continue,  at  this  day, 
entirely  unknown.  The  want  of  navigable  rivers  in  this  Great  South  Land  must  ncccssa* 
rily  iiniwde  tho  progress  of  inland  discovery. 

The  exploration  of  the  vast  shores  of  tho  Australian  continent  was  meantime  carried  on 
with  activity.  Captain  Flinders  and  Mr.  Bass,  a  naval  surgeon,  sailed  from  Port  Jackson,  in 
1708,  and  ascertained  the  complete  separation  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  from  New  Holland, 
by  the  strait  bearing  the  name  of  the  latter  gentleman.  The  French  admiral  D'Entrecas- 
teaux,  on  tho  south-eastern  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  I^and,  discovered,  in  1792,  that  magnifi. 
cent  channel  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  forms  a  series  of  the  finest  harbours  in  tho 
world.  Captain  Flinders,  in  IHOl,  was  employed  by  the  British  government  to  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  which  he  completed  with  regard  to  the  south- 
east and  north-cast ;  but  tho  loss  of  his  vessel  prevented  him  from  extending  it  to  the  west 
and  north-west  coasts.  These  were  8urvey«l,  about  the  same  time,  by  the  French  expe- 
dition under  Captain  Baudin,  but  not  in  a  very  complete  or  carefbl  manner.  The  Brituh 
government,  therefore,  in  tho  course  of  the  last  few  years,  employed  Captain  King  to  go 
again  over  tho  ground,  and  examine  strictly  all  the  points  yet  left  m  uncertainty,  and  paT-- 
ticularly  whether  some  river,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  continent,  and  capable 
of  ministering  to  its  interior  commerce,  did  not  there  discharge  itself  into  the  ocean.  Captain 
King  made  somo  valuable  discoveries.  He  examined  tho  northern  bay  of  Van  Diemen,  which 
he  found  to  bo  a  gulf;  inspecte<l  tlio  channels  of  tho  Alligator  river  which  fall  into  it;  and 
discovered  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  two  large  islands,  Melville  and  Bathurst,  which  had 
heretofore  been  8uppo8e<l  to  be  part  of  the  cortinent.  On  the  north-west  coast  he  discovered 
Prince  Regent's  River,  which,  as  already  cliscrved,  is  larger  than  any  other  yet  found  on 
this  side  of  New  Holland,  though  still  not  such  as  can  well  afford  a  channel  to  any  great 
inaes  of  its  interior  waters. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Qeografhy. 

The  government  of  a  colony  like  that  of  New  South  Wales  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulties.  A  body  of  men  who  stand  regularly  opposed  to  tho  laws,  and  tho 
laws  to  them,  can  only  be  maintamed  in  pence  and  order  by  processes  which  must  appear 
severe  to  those  who  are  placed  in  more  Rivoumblc  circumstances.  The  difficulty  has,  perhaps, 
not  been  diminished  by  the  admixture  of  that  small  but  respectable  class,  whose  emigration 
has  been  voluntary.  The  estrangement  and  even  antipathy  which  must  arise  too  readily 
between  these  bo<iies,  from  the  contempt  with  which  one  is  apt  to  view  the  other,  have  sown 
fertile  seeds  of  dissension,  and  render  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  a  duo  temper  between 
these  inharmonious  elements. 

Nothing  like  a  free  constitution  has  yet  been  granted  to  the  colony.  The  executive  powei 
resides  in  the  governor,  assisted  by  a  small  council  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  government, 
while  the  legislature  is  shared  by  him  with  a  ooimcil,  which  includes  a  few  of  the  principal 
jettlcrs  and  merchants,  both  councils  being  appointed  by  the  king.  The  proposal  for  any 
new  law  originates  with  the  executive,  which,  before  submitting  it  to  the  legislative  council, 
must  propound  it  to  tlie  chief  justice,  who  is  to  pronounce  whether  it  contains  any  thing 
contniry  to  the  law  of  England.  After  passing  the  oouneil,  it  must  be  communicated  to 
the  government  at  home  within  six  months  afterwards ;  and  till  three  years  have  elapsed, 
the  king  may  interpose  his  veto.  It  must  also,  within  six  months,  be  laid  before  the  British 
parliament. 
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The  judicial  power  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  chief  justice  and  two  assistant  judges, 
who  try  nil  cases,  criminal  and  civil.  In  Uie  former,  one  of  the  judges  is  combined  with 
wliat  is  called  a  jury,  which  consists  not  of  the  colonists,  but  of  seven  naval  or  military 
officers  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  which  loems,  therefore,  to  partake  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  court  martial.  The  jurors,  however,  are  liable  to  challenge,  the  grounds  of 
which  are  pronounced  upon  by  the  judge.  In  civil  cases,  he  or  one  of  the  assistant  judges  is 
combined  with  two  assessors,  who  must  be  magistrates  of  the  colony,  except  where  both 
parties  consent  to  have  a  jury  of  twelve  men  as  in  England,  Not  above  one  instance  has 
occurred,  since  the  operation  of  this  judicial  charter  in  1824,  in  which  both  parties  have  so 
consented,  In  cases  where  the  value  exceeds  WOl.,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  governor,  and,  in 
cose  of  reversal  of  judgment,  and  in  all  cases  above  20(MM.,  to  the  king  m  council.  The 
police  scorns  to  bo  maintained  in  a  very  superior  manner  to  that  of  England,  since  Mr.  P. 
Cunningham  assures  us,  tliLt  in  Sydney,  where  there  are  so  many  profligate  individualsi 

Eerson  and  property  are  as  secure  as  in  an  English  town  of  the  same  size.  Such  statements, 
owevor,  must  always  bo  understood  with  some  allowances.  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  at  first, 
had  no  separate  jurisdiction,  except  for  causes  under  50/.,  being  a  mere  dependency  on  New 
South  Wales ;  but  it  recently  obtained  both  a  separate  lieutenant-governor  and  councils,  and 
a  separate  court  of  justice.  This  last,  except  that  it  has  only  one  judge,  is  constituted  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Sydney,  to  the  governor  of  which,  assisted  by  the  chief  justice, 
there  lies  an  appeal  from  it  in  all  cases  ot^property  above  600/. ;  and  in  cases  above  2000J. 
a  further  appeal  lies  to  his  majesty  in  council. 

The  military  force  stationed  in  New  South  Wales  consists  of  three  regiments,  besides 
which  several  companies  are  stationed  in  Van  Diomen's  Land.  There  is  no  fixed  naval 
force ;  which  is  complained  of,  both  in  reference  to  hazards  of  foreijrn  attack,  and  to  attempts 
sometimes  made  by  the  convicts  to  carry  off  colonial  crafl.  A  single  ship  of  war  is  sent 
down  to  both  colonies  from  the  East  India  station. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  arises  from  customs,  excise,  market  and  other  tolls,  &c.,  and 
amounted  in  1833  to  164,000/. ;  of  this  111,124/.  were  from  customs.  The  expenditure  for 
strictly  colonial  purposes  during  the  bame  year  was  114,208/.  The  annual  revenue  of  Van 
Piemen's  I^and  is  at  present  90,000/.,  mostly  from  customs ;  and  that  of  Western  Australia, 
about  5,000/.  It  appears  from  parliamentary  documents,  that  during  the  year  1633,  the 
expenditure  incurred  by  the  imperial  treasury  for  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  was  371,010/. ;  for  Western  Australia,  87,114/. 

The  entire  expense  per  head  of  the  convicta  for  the  last  twelve  years,  including  the  voyage, 
and  the  whole  support  of  the  colony,  has  been  25/.,  while  Mr.  Wentworth  finds  that  of  the 
hulks  to  vary  from  27/.  to  43/.,  and  that  of  the  penitentiaries  to  be  at  least  38/.  Transporta- 
tion seems,  therefore,  more  economical,  if  not  more  effective,  than  any  other  mode  of  penal 
infliction  that  has  yet  been  devised.  It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1832,  on  Secondary  Punishments,  that  the  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  have,  from  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  premature  intro- 
duction of  the  free  press  and  other  institutions  of  the  mother  country,  in  a  great  degree  failed 
as  penal  settlements,  both  to  reform  the  convict  there,  and  to  deter  the  criminal  at  home. 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that,  in  future,  no  persons  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  those  selected  for  punishment  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbank, 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  permanently  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  that  henceforth  the 
convict  establishments  in  England  should  bo  considered  an  intermediate  station  between  the 
gaol  and  the  penal  colonies ;  that  no  male  convict,  whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
clmractor  or  station  in  life,  who  may  commit  an  offence  deserving  of  actual  deportation, 
should  be  exempted  from  the  previous  punishment  of  unrewarded  hard  labour  in  the  dock- 
yards, or  at  Dartmoor,  attended  with  solitary  imprisonment  at  night ;  that  all  convicts  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  in  the  penal  colonies,  should  be  strictly  confined  in  their  barracks 
at  night,  in  separate  cells,  and  that  the  barracks  be  for  that  purpose  altered  upon  the  plan  of 
the  prisons  in  the  United  States ;  that  all  male  convicts,  on  their  arrival  from  the  mother 
country,  be  assigned  to  settlers  in  the  rural  districts,  and  that  none  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
service  of  those  living  in  the  large  towns,  until  after  several  years'  residence  in  the  colony; 
that  none  but  persons  of  respectability  be  allowed  to  have  convicts  in  their  service ,  that  no 
convict  be  assigned  to  a  settler,  until  he  shall  have  paid,  or  given  security  for  the  payment, 
by  instalments,  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  conveyance  of  such  convict  from  the  mother 
country ;  and  that  the  service  in  the  colony  necessary  to  the  obtaining  tickets  of  leave,  viz. 
of  four  years  for  a  transport  for  seven  years,  of  six  years  for  one  for  fourteen,  and  of  eight 
for  one  for  life,  be  not  shortened  in  consequence  of  any  punishment  inflicted  previously  to 
transiwrtation. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  fertility  of  the  Australian  continent  has  been  a  subject  of  doubt,  and  it  has  even  been 
branded  with  a  character  of  comparative  barrenness.  The  greater  part  of  its  coast,  indeed, 
presents  an  aspect  tlie  most  arid  and  dreary.  The  interior,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  littla 
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known,  that  any  ■wwpiny  conoluiion  roBpoctinff  it  leenu  yet  praihnture.  That  part  now 
coloiiisod  by  the  BritiMi,  inohidinif  Van  Dieinoiva  Land,  though  not  auito  uniform,  ih,  on  the 
whole,  ill  point  of  fbttiiity,  above  the  avorago  of  other  continents.  The  ground,,  imloud,  in 
0>nHe(|uniine  of  all  the  trcoir  being  evorgroenii,  has  acquired  none  of  that  excowivo  luxuri- 
ance which  in  America  is  dcrivoa  from  the  deciduoua  leaves  continuing  for  ages  to  mix  with 
tho  soil.  The  grass,  thougli  good,  is  rather  thin,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Cunningham  snyH  that  it 
has  \\eoa  ii\jurou  by  excessive  and  injudicious  pasturing ;  so  tltat  it  has  boon  noucHiNiry,  on 
Mnall  tUrnin,  to  introduce  artificial  crasaos  oven  for  sheep.  But  whon  judiciously  subjucted 
to  tho  plough,  it  is  nianifostly  equal  to  tho  best  European  soils,  since  it  is  mado  to  produce 
two  crona  in  tho  year,  one  of  whoat  and  tho  other  of  maize. 

The  uoportation  of  convicts  for  crimes  is  well  known  to  be  tho  mode  by  which  tho  settle- 
ment  of  AuHtralia  has  boen  oflbotiH].  The  sentence  has  usually  been  for  seven  or  foiirtoen 
years,  but,  fVom  the  difticulty  of  finding  a  parage  home,  it  has  almoeit  always  boon,  fortu- 
nately |)crhiips  for  the  convict,  for  life,  l>oth  to  himself  and  his  |)ostority.  At  tiio  ciul  of  hia 
period,  or  oven  sooner,  in  cose  of  good  conduct,  tho  convict  becomes  an  emancipist,  oa  he 
calls  iiimsoir,  obtaining  his  liberty,  and  somotimes  a  niece  of  ground  to  cultivate,  or,  as  it 
hns  oflen  happened,  to  make  away  with.  Many  of  tnem  have  proved  very  industrioun,  and 
prospered  exceedingly,  insomuch  that  Mr.  Wcntvvortli  calculates  that  tlio  emancipists  ore 
now  posKosscd  of  property  wortli  1,0(H),()00/.  sterling,  but  ho  does  not  pretend  that  this  esti- 
mate is  derived  fh.)m  any  better  authority  than  that  of  a  census,  as  he  calls  it,  tliough  it  was 
perfbotly  extra-official,  taken  by  some  ot  tho  leading  men  amon|f  themselves,  as  petitioncn 
to  parliament,  in  1620,  by  which  it  appears  Uiat  Ute  emancipists  possessed  241,:)(i4  acres 
of  land,  and  tlio  fVce  emigrants  200,100  acres.  Now,  in  tlie  very  same  year.  Commissioner 
Biggc,  in  his  official  report  to  tlio  secretary  of  state,  says  tliat  ho  requested  tliu  nrngi-stratcs, 
at  the  regular  public  census  or  muster  of  that  year,  tu  tako  an  account  of  tlio  land  hold  by 
emancipists,  and  that  those  returns  gave  only  88,R02  acres  to  them,  leaving  305,786  for 
tho  firco  emigrants.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wontworth's  estimates  are  entitled 
to  no  more  credit  tlian  tho  i>etition  of  tho  emancipists  to  the  parliament  of  1828,  ibr  a 
legislative  assembly  and  trial  by  jury,  which  stated  that  tlie  population  of  the  two  colonies 
was  60,(MH)  {K^rsons,  of  whom  40,000  were  free  settlers,  assertions  which  Mr.  Secretary  Hub- 
kisson  put  down  by  simply  saying  thnt  tlie  total  population  of  both  colonies  was  only  40,000^ 
of  whom  18,000  only  were  fVee  settlers,  including  in  that  number  the  emancipists,  the 
expirees,  and  all  others  who  wero  restored  to  their  civil  rights.  Besides  convicts,  however, 
government  have  liberally  and  succcsstblly  exerted  tliemselvos  in  inducing  another  and 
better  class  to  people,  and  to  improve,  the  wilds  of  Australia. 

Emigration,  m  conseiiiience  of  the  excess  of  population,  and  the  stagnation  of  manufac- 
tures in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has,  for  some  time,  been  looke<l  to  as  an  important  resource 
by  small  capitalists  and  |H>rsun8  somewhat  abovo  tlio  lower  ranks.  This  surplus  population 
has  boen  largely  poured  into  Upper  Canada  and  tlio  back  settlements  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  P.  Cunningham,  who  has  visited  both,  undertakes  to  prove,  tliat  tlio  Soulhorn  Continent 
affords  a  more  eligible  sphere  for  the  cinigrout.  The  passage  to  America  is,  indeed,  very 
light  when  compared  with  that  to  Now  Holland,  which,  occupying,  on  an  average,  ciffhtecn 
weeks,  costs,  in  the  cabin,  from  70/.  to  lOOi.  The  American  emigrant,  however,  has,  besides, 
seldom  less  titan  1000  miles  of  land  journey  to  perform  into  the  interior ;  ho  finds  dense  and 
deep  forests,  in  which  long  and  hard  labour  are  necessary  to  clear  a  fow  acres ;  he  pnys  a 
price  for  his  land  which,  however  comiiaratively  moderate,  drains  his  little  capital ;  ho  can 
obtain  service  or  assistance  with  difficulty,  and  only  at  a  very  high  rate.  All  tiicsc  things 
arc  on  a  more  favourable  footing  in  the  southern  settlements.  Tho  emigrant,  on  proving 
himself  possessed  of  500/.,  has  bestowctl  upon  him  a  grant  of  6*10  acres  of  land ;  and  the 
gift  rises  always  in  proportion  to  tho  capital  manifested,  till  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  2560 
acres,  corresponding  to  a  sum  of  2000/.  As  the  bank  of  a  river  is  usually  taken  .vs  the  lose 
line  of  a  grant,  and  tlic  river  fi'ontage  allowed  is  in  every  case  the  same,  tho  small  and  the 
largo  grants  are  in  tlie  first  instance  almost  of  equal  value.  At  the  end  ot  seven  years,  a 
rcileeaiable  quit-rent  is  inipose<l,  amounting  to  5/.  per  cent  upon  tlio  estimated  value  of  the 
grant ;  but  as  this  estimate  has  never  exceeded  5s,  per  acre,  tlie  quit-rent  will  not,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  exceed  8/.  per  annum.  It  is  levied  less  as  a  tax  than  as  a  security  that  tlie  land  thus 
gnuited  shall  be  actually  cultivatcti,  and  not  taken  as  a  mere  speculation.  The  planter  then; 
on  his  urgent  petition,  has  assigneil  to  him  a  proportionate  number  of  thieves,  to  assist  in  tlie 
culture  of  his  new  domain.  Such  helpmates  do  not  sound  very  tempting;  yet  it  is  averred 
that,  if  well  managetl,  they  may,  in  most  cases,  bo  broken  in  to  be  very  tolerable  farm  ser- 
vants. Some,  indeed,  fly  off  at  onco  from  a  place  where  "  they  have  not  even  a  ciiancc ;" 
and,  lis  a  severe  flogging  would  await  them  at  tlie  police  oflice,  they  form  or  swell  those 
bands  of  bush-rangers  which  have  been  so  disastrous  to  the  colony.  Others  cndoiivour  to 
render  thenisolves  as  unserviceable  as  possible,  that  their  masters  mny  be  gln.d  to  rotiirn 
tlicui  ivikiico  iliey  came.  But  after  they  have  been  fairly  inured  to  a  quiet  life  and  rcirular 
industry,  and  c.strangetl  fmin  the  corrupting  society  of  their  comrades,  the  majority  become 
cearly  as  good  funn  labourers  as  the  bulk  of  those  at  home.    The  convict  servants  arc  quar 
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tercil  in  little  huts  roofed  with  berk,  and  receive  a  weekly  allowance  of  victuals,  consisting 
of  a  pock  of  wheat,  seven  pounds  of  beef,  or  four  pounds  of  pork,  two  ounces  of  tea  or  or 
tobacco,  and  a  pound  of  sugar.  They  must  have  also  two  suits  of  clothes  in  tho  year,  a  fow 
utensils,  and  a  little  soap ;  hut  it  is  optional  with  the  master  to  give  them  wages  and  other 
indulgences.  That  they  are  really  found  oiHcient,  seems  proved  by  tho  consternation  whichf 
according  to  Mr,  P.  Cunningham,  pervades  tho  colony,  when  any  ill-founded  rumours  aie 
spread  ot  an  increasing  morality  at  home,  which  will  prevent  the  arrival  of  fresh  detach- 
ments. 

Tho  first  establishment  of  the  emipprant  in  a  new  settlement  requires  much  consideration, 
and  is  attended  with  serious  hardships.  He  must  renounce  all  luxurious  and  European 
habits ;  he  is  deprived  of  accommodations  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  a« 
most  essential ;  ho  is  shut  out,  as  it  were,  fVom  all  society.  There  are  said  to  bo  few  who, 
in  the  first  year  or  two,  do  not  rue  the  choice  thoy  have  made.  Thev  have  no  alternative, 
however,  but  to  persevere;  and  if  thoy  proceed  with  any  vigour  and  steadiness,  prosperity 
soon  begins  to  dawn  upon  them.  They  find  themselves  possessed  of  extensive  and  con- 
stantly improving  property ;  and  their  family,  instead  of  being  a  subject  of  anxiety  and  cm- 
barrassmont,  will  be  sure  to  odd  to  their  wealth.  Great  judgment  is  required  in  the  choice 
of  a  situation.  For  those  who  wish  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  Mr.Wentworth  recom- 
mends one  upon  tho  coast,  or  the  rivers  connected  with  it ;  Hunter's  River,  Hastings  River 
or  Moreton  Bay.  But  for  such  ns  have  the  breeding  of  cattle  or  sheep  in  view,  the  va 
and  fertile  plains  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  aflTord  a  much  more  ample  scope ;  and  tho  aiU 
mals  can  convey  themselves,  or  their  wool,  cheese,  or  butter,  can  be  carrion  to  tho  coast,  ol 
a  very  cheap  rate.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  also,  is  suited  to  the  pastoral  farmer;  and  its  cool 
climate,  more  resembling  our  own,  with  the  greater  beauty  of  its  scenery,  have  rendered  i 
rather  a  more  favourite  resort  than  the  original  settlement;  though  the  latter  affords  the 
pjeater  scope  to  speculation  and  enterprise.  Australia  is  not  so  closely  timbered  as  America; 
It  has  many  wide  and  open  plains ;  and  oven  in  tlto  most  wooded  tracts,  the  trees  are  at 
such  a  distance  firom  each  other  that  the  plough  can  pass  between  them.  Mr.  Wentworth 
warmly  recommends  that,  disregarding  the  deformity  thence  arising,  tho  stumps,  in  the  first 
instance,  should  be  lefl  standing,  under  which  system  an  acre  may  be  cleared  for  11.  8s. ; 
whereas  by  rooting  and  burning  them  out,  the  cost  will  bo  doubled.  A  rude  wooden  habita- 
tion may  be  got  up  for  50Z. ;  which,  unless  tho  emigrant's  money  bo  more  abundant  than 
usual,  it  will  bo  much  wiser  to  build,  than  to  waste  his  capital  in  a  finished  mansion,  which 
would  cost  1000{. 

The  mode  and  objects  of  culture  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  Britain.  The  hoe 
prevailed  at  the  outset  of  Australian  cultivation ;  but,  unless  in  lands  entangled  with  brush- 
wood, or  where  there  is  a  want  of  cattle,  the  plough  is  now  universally  substituted.  Wheat, 
miiize,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops  in  New  Holland.  The  wheat  is  sown  in  April,  and 
reaped  in  October  or  November ;  after  which,  maize  is  sown  immediately,  and  reaped  i 
March  or  April.  Two  crops  of  potatoes  are  also  raised,  one  between  February  and  July, 
the  other  between  August  and  January.  Maize  requires  much  manual  labour,  and  is  exhaust- 
ing to  the  soil ;  but  the  crop  is  so  abundant,  and  so  useful  for  cattle,  that  it  cannot  bo  dis- 
pensed with.  It  does  not  suit  the  climate  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where,  however,  barley 
and  oats  are  raised  better  and  more  largely. 

In  the  year  1830  the  number  of  acres  held  was  OS  follows : —  ;-^  t,  v 

Tntalheld 9,786,033  '':*     •  ,-  >v; . 

'     Of  which  wore  cleared 835,812  ',■■  i-,' 

cultivated 70,005  .      r  <  ' 

The  number  of  horacs 10,353  :    '  ^A    .< 

hiirncdcattle 348,440        ■■ ''    -•     ' 

theep 504,775 

There  ore  no  returns  since,  but  the  amount  has  probably  doubled  by  this  time.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1835,  70,000  acres  of  land  were  in  cultivation  on  Van  Diemen's  Land,  chiefly  in 
wheat    The  live  stock  on  the  island  was, — 

Horaei 7,115  "'.  ' ' 

Hnrnedcattle 74,075  ~* 

Sheep 766,652  f»A    , 

Anitnals. — ^The  pig  is  easily  fed  on  wild  herbs  and  roots,  and,  if  a  little  maize  be  added, 
makes  excellent  pork.  The  horses  are  generally  very  hardy,  but  ill-broken,  and  are  found 
restive  and  unsteady  at  draught,  for  which  purpose  bullocks  are  preferred.  They  are  chiefly 
used  for  the  saddle  or  gig,  and  for  racing,  which  has  become  a  favourite  Australian  sport. 
Horses  of  high  blood  bring  fh>m  160/.  to  2001.,  and  a  ^ood  one  cannot  be  bought  under  40/. 
Poultry  are  plentiful  and  excellent.  The  chase,  in  distant  settlements  produces  the  flesh 
of  the  kangaroo,  the  emu,  and  the  wild  turkey,  together  with  the  eggs  of  the  emu,  which 
arc  all  very  good  food ;  but  these  animals  diminish  with  the  progress  of  cultivation. 

Manufactures  are  not  naturally  suited  to  so  young  a  colony,  yet  they  have  made  much 
gi^ater  progress  than  might  be  expected ;  a  circumstance  against  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
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inveighs  too  bitterly,  not  considering  the  great  distance  t>f  the  markets,  both  fbr  importing 
manufiicturod  goods,  and  exporting  their  raw  produce.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  colonistt 
should  be  so  very  blind,  as  he  represents  them,  to  the  most  profitable  modes  of  employing 
their  money.  The  articles  made  in  the  colony  are  chiefly  coarse  and  bulky,  such  as  could 
not  have  borne  the  expense  of  a  long  transport ;  agricultural  implements,  common  pottery, 
woollen  cloths,  nndyed  and  twilled,  in  resemblance  of  Scotch  blanketing ;  leather  fVom  the 
akin  of  the  kangaroo ;  hats,  beavered  with  the  fur  of  the  flying  8<^uirrel ;  straw  hats,  and 
soap.  The  articles  are  ir  general  dearer  than  those  made  in  Britam,  but  fully  as  durable, 
esMcially  the  cloth. 

Fish  are  plentifully  supplied  to  the  markets  of  the  colony,  chiefly  by  the  natives,  among 
whom  this  is  the  only  branch  of  industry  pursued  with  an^  vigour.  The  coast  absolutely 
teems  with  oysters,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish.  In  the  rivers,  the  perch,  the  eel,  and  the 
cray-fish  abound,  and  are  of  superior  quality.  The  seal  is  generally  found  along  the  coast 
to  the  southward,  and  is  killed  for  its  skin,  which  finds  a  ready  market  in  England.  Whales 
of  a  large  and  valuable  kind  resort  at  a  certain  season  to  all  the  coasts  of  Australia ;  and 
since  the  absurd  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  oil  were  removed,  this  has  begim  to  be  an  im> 
portant  branch  of  colonial  fishery,  and  likely  to  increase  rapidly.  The  chief  seat  of  this 
trade  is  Sydney.  In  1833,  27  vessels  brought  in  43,000  tons  of  oil,  and  2,465  seal  skins,  the 
value  of  both  of  which  amounted  to  169,278/.  In  1834,  40  vessels  sailed  from  Sydney  tc 
the  sperm  fishery. 

The  commerce  of  Australia  may  be  considered  very  great,  when  compared  with  its  slen* 
der  population  and  recent  existence.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  wonderfully  illustrate  the 
progress  of  maritime  intercourse  than  that  which  Britain  now  holds  with  this  continent 
The  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  once  to  accomplish  which  was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  at 
almost  matchless  exploit  of  the  most  daring  navigator,  is  now  a  common  traiding  voyage. 
The  ordinary  shipmasters  who  take  goods  to  Sydney  go  out  usually  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  return  by  New  Zealand,  Cape  Horn,  and  Rio  de  Jftneiro.  Australia,  however 
which  has  only  bulky  raw  produce  to  dispose  of,  has  difticulty  in  finding  exports  that  will 
bear  the  heavy  freight  that  is  necessary  in  these  vast  distances,  which  separate  it  from  the 
civilised  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  fine  wotl  of  the  colony  affords  in  this  respect  the  fairest 
promise,  the  export  from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  already  amounting  tc 
upwards  of  3,500,000  lbs.  In  1833,  the  imports  of  New  South  Wales  were  of  the  value  of 
713,972t.;  of  the  exports,  394,801/.;  ships  cleared,  194,  of  42,857  tons;  entered,  189,  of 
26,020  tons :  there  are  belonging  to  Sydney  90  ships,  of  13,890  tons.  The  value  of  articles 
imported  into  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  1834,  was  471,233/. ;  of  exports,  203,223/.  The  im- 
ports are  chiefly  British  manufkctures,  tropical  produce,  wine,  tea,  &c. ;  exports,  whale  and 
seal  oil,  wool,  wheat,  &c. 

The  mineral  kinfrdom  in  Australia  has  not  yet  yielded  any  very  excellent  products,  though 
OS  usual  ir  untried  cases,  8ann\iine  hopes  have  been  sometimes  cherished.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  extensive  coal  formation,  reaching  from  Botany  Bay  to  Port  Stephens,  and  par- 
ticularly abounding  at  Hunter's  River.  A  thousand  tons  are  there  dug  out  annually,  and 
sold  on  the  spot,  at  5s.  per  ton ;  but  raised,  by  a  seemingly  exorbitant  fi'eight,  to  20s.  at 
Sydney.  The  coal  bums  well,  but  does  not  cake ;  so  that  it  is  chiefly  used  in  manufactures, 
and  wood  is  preferred  for  domestic  purposes.  Cannel  coal  has  lately  been  discovered  between 
Reid's  Mistake  and  King  Town.  There  is  plenty  of  fine  freestone,  but  lime  and  gypsum 
are  found  only  in  the  interior  beyond  the  mountains;  a  great  loss  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
coast  territory.  Magnetic  ironstone  exists  in  large  masses  near  Port  Macquorie.  The  pipe 
and  potters'  clay  are  Very  fine.  The  same  minerals  are  found  plentifully  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land. 

Skct.  VI.— Ci»i7  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  this  vast  territory  is  European  and  native.  The  former  has  been  in  a 
state  of  rapid  increase.  The  first  cargo  of  700  convicts  was  landed  in  January,  1788.  In 
1810,  the  population  still  amounted  to  8293 ;  but  in  1821  the  census  gives  29,783  for  New 
Holland,  and  7185  for  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Since  tliat  time  tlie  transmission  both  of  con- 
victs and  emigrants  has  been  so  very  active,  that,  by  the  census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1833,  the  numbers  of  the  former  colony  amounted  to  60,261,  as  follows : — 

Free  Comict.  Totat.         Mi,"  ' 

Males i>2.&l3 81,843         Male« 44,088        .y  .■  .« 

,-:.^-  Females 13,475 2,008         Females 15,573        'j  t,, ,' ;,  r     A 

Totals 38,318 23,943         •  60,261 

The  population  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  at  the  beginning  of  1835,  is  stated  to  have  beea 
82,824,  as  follows : —  .         r 

Free.  Conrlct  •■  '   "■■"•  Total.  >■    v  .•■.'. 

Males 13,374 10,438         Males 92,813       :0  -  -  «    ;ii 

Females ,,,.     B,512 5,300         FeiUalel 10,01a        :,,';•'  i?;'. 

.;?s;.;.!u    (■       Totals 10.880 11,938         38,884       J;^    Cii*''* 
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Hasiel  has  guessed  the  natives  of  the  two  islands  at  100,000;  but  the  conjecture  is  evi- 
dently very  rude,  since  not  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Australian  wilflemess 
has  been  visited,  and  not  above  a  twentieth  part  of  its  coaste  Has  oeen  landed  upon.  Though 
more  numerous  itpon  the  s^a-shores,  by  reason  of  the  res.  of  fish  fur  food,  it  is  certain 
that  tliey  are  scattered  over  the  interior  in  numbers  excessiv..  /  tmali.  Social  order  is  here 
of  a  very  singular  and  ill-harmonising  kind,  being  composed  of  three  distinct  elements:  the 
native  tribes,  so  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  that  not  even  the  convicts  will  unite  with  them; 
the  convicts  transported;  and  the  voluntary  emigrants,  between  which  two  latter  classei 
there  is  almost  as  entire  a  separation. 

The  native  population  belongs  to  the  class  of  Papuas,  or  Oriental  noOToes,  who  occupy 
also  New  Guinea  and  the  interior  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  have  the  thick  prominent 
lips,  white  teeth,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  woolly  hair,  of  the  African  negro ;  but 
Uieir  nose  is  less  flat,  and  their  limbs  much  leaner.  Here  "  human  nature  wears  its  rudest 
form."  The  theories  of  those  philosophers  who  have  represented  man  in  the  savage  state 
88  in  the  perfection  of  his  being,  and  his  evils  as  arising  from  the  artificial  arrangements  of 
society,  find  here  their  most  ample  refutation.  All  idea  respecting  the  fabled  innocence  of 
the  state  of  nature  must  vanish  on  viewing  the  New  Hollander.  The  state  of  nttture  i% 
indeed,  complete.'  There  is  no  society,  no  government,  no  laws ;  each  man  acts  according 
to  his  own  fancy  and  caprice.  The  arts  of  life  exist  in  their  first  and  rudest  elements.  Fish- 
ing is  their  main  occupation ;  yet  tlieir  canoes  are  rude  beyond  all  comparison,  consisting 
of  a  sheet  of  tree-bark  folded  and  tied  up  at  each  end.  The  native  of  Dampier's  Archipelago 
has  merely  a  log,  on  which  he  sita  astride,  guiding  it  with  a  paddle  (Jig.  904.}, '  certaiiuiy 
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the  rudest  existing  attempt  at  navigation.  In  other  quarters,  canoes  are  hollowed  out  from 
a  piece  of  wood  merely  sufficient  to  hold  a  single  person,  who,  in  various  attitudes,  sits  and 
steers  them  (fig.  905.).  The  people  were  found  wholly  unacquainted  either  with  planting, 
or  the  breeding  of  tarne  animals,  and  deriving  their  support  solely  from  hunting  and  fishing, 
chiefly  the  latter  in  which  they  display  a  certain  skill.  Some  erect  weirs  at  the  mouUi 
of  the  rivers  and  small  bays;  others  show  tolerable  dexterity  in  striking  the  fish  with  spears 
(fig.  906.).    Those  in  the  interior  subsist  with  still  greater  difiiculty  by  collecting  the  roots 

and  berries  which  grow  spontaneously,  pursuing 
and  laying  snares  ror  the  squirrel  and  opossum, 
and  even  devouring  worms  and  grubs  that  are 
found  in  the  trunks  of  trees.  Their  huts  are 
of  the  rudest  possible  description,  resembling 
the  dens  of  wild  beasts.  They  consist  often 
of  the  bark  of  a  single  tree,  bent  in  the  middle, 
and  placed  on  its  two  ends  in  the  ground,  afibrd- 
ing  shelter  to  only  one  miserable  tenant.  At 
other  times,  two  or  three  pieces  of  bark,  put 
together  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  afford  hovels,  into  which  six  or  eight  persons  may  creep. 
But  they  ofl:en  content  themselves  with  cavities  in  or  under  the  shelter  of  rocks,  which,  in 
well-chosen  situations,  form  their  irost  comfortable  abodes.  They  roam  about  entirely  naked, 
except  a  girdle  round  the  middle,  and  occasionally  a  skin  thrown  over  tlieir  shoulders.  They 
are  not,  however,  insensible  to  ornament,  for  Which  purpose  the  skin  is  thickly  coated  with 
fish-oil,  regardless  of  the  horrible  stench  which  it  emits ;  to  which  embellishments  are  added 
the  teeth  of  the  kangaroo,  the  jaw-bones  of  large  fishes,  and  the  tails  of  dogs.  On  high 
occasions,  tliey  smear  their  faces  with  a  species  of  red  and  white  earth,  which  renders 
tliem  perfectly  hideous ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  scars,  sometimes  tracing  the  forms  of  birds 
and  beasts,  wiiich  they  cut  into  their  bodies.  Meantime  they  are  well  provided  with  arms, 
shields  of  bark  or  hard  wood,  and  spears  of  various  forms  and  lengths,  either  pointed,  jagged, 
or  barbed.  These  they  throw  with  such  skill,  as  usually  to  strike  even  at  the  distance  6[ 
seventy  yards.  They  have  nothing  that  can  be  called  war ;  yet  their  whole  life  is  one 
continuous  fight  The  procuring  of  food,  according  to  Collms,  appeared  to  be  quite  » 
secondary  object ;  the  management  of  the  spear  and  shield,  agility  in  attacking  and  de- 
fendinf;,  and  a  display  of  constancy  in  enduring  pain,  seemed  to  be  their  first  object  in  lifb. 
The  only  respectable  mode  of  fighting  is  by  single  combat,  the  challenge  to  which  is  given 
and  accepted  with  equal  alacrity.    The  laws  of  honour,  as  they  are  called,  are  as  strictly 
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obsorvoil  aa  amonjf  the  moat  punclilioua  European  duelliata;  they  even  throw  back  thoir 
■dvuriiixry'B  woapoiii  when  it  haa  flown  harmleaa  b^  them.  Yet  thev  do  not  hesitate,  under 
the  impulse  of  revenffe,  to  commit  midniffht  aaaaaaination ;  thou(;h  thia  ia  not  aanctionod  b^ 
public  opinion,  and  alwaya  leads  to  bloody  revenge.  T.'ioir  treatment  of  the  female  sex  is 
of  all  other  particulars  the  most  atrocious.  Their  courtship  conaiata  in  the  moat  brutal 
violence.  .The  intendiu);  husband,  havini;  contrived  to  And  alone  the  unhappv  victim  of 
hia  inclination,  befjins  by  beating  her  to  the  ground  with  a  club,  then  accumulatea  blows 
upon  blows,  till  she  beconiea  altofrether  Bonsoless,  when  he  draga  her  to  his  hovel,  regard* 
loss  of  hor  striking  against  shrutw  and  stones,  till,  under  such  promising  auspices,  she  is 
fixed  in  his  domestic  establishment.  All  their  eubaequent  life  is  of  a  piece  with  thii 
outscl  Several  of  the  colonists  in  vain  attempted  to  count  the  scars  with  which  the  heads 
of  these  unfortunate  females  wore  variegated.  These  people  seem  to  have  notliing  which 
can  be  called  religion,  but  they  have  superstitions,  such  as  a  belief  in  spirits,  and  m  some 
uncouth  forma  of  witchcraft.  The  grandest  ceremotiy  of  their  life  consists  in  a  sort  of  initia- 
tion of  the  youth,  by  which  they  are  entitled  to  assume  spear  and  shield,  and  to  fight 
There  ia  a  general  assemblage  of  the  tribe  and  neighbourhood,  and,  after  a  variety  of  strange 
ceremonies  or  dances,  consisting  chiefly  in  imitatmg  the  gestures  and  movements  of  the 
kangaroo,  the  youth  has  a  tooth  struck  out,  and  ia  thereby  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives 
of  manhood.  All  attempta  to  wean  them  from  this  mode  of  life  have  been  abortive.  Ben- 
nillong,  one  of  them,  waa  induced  to  go  to  Englaud,  was  there  dressed  after  the  English 
fashion,  behaved  with  tolerable  propriety,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  himself;  but  immediately 
on  his  return,  he  found  himself  desertei  and  despised  by  his  countrymen  for  these  foreign 
attaniments,  and  lost  no  time  in  resuming  hin  nakedness,  hia  wildneaa,  hia  apear  and  his 
club.  As  ia  usual  among  savages,  and  in  this  cabo  but  too  natural,  they  have  done  no  more 
than  add  the  vices  of  the  newiy  arrived  colonist;  *o  their  own.  Thev  have  learned  drinking, 
thieving,  and  importunate  begging.  Endowed  v  vth  great  talenta  for  mimicry,  they  readily 
acquire  the  language,  and  become  complete  sdc^rti  -n  the  alang  of  St.  Gilep'a ;  and  in  the  wai 
of  words  with  the  convicts  they  fearlea^ly  encountei  the  moat  able  veteran,  and  generally 
come  off  victorious. 

The  convict  English  population  form,  at  present,  the  moat  prominent  branch  of  aocie^, 
being  those,  with  a  view  to  which  the  colony  was  actually  formed,  both  that  England  might 
be  rid  of  them,  and  the  southern  world  be  benefited  by  them.  These  unhappy  pemona  have 
here  means  of  retrieving  their  character  and  place  in  social  existence,  which  they  could 
never  have  s'  :ained  at  home.  The  very  community  of  penal  infliction  renders  their  aitua* 
tion  less  de  jply  humiliating.  The  term  convict  has,  by  tacit  convention,  been  erased  from 
the  English  language  as  spoken  in  New  South  Wales.  On  first  landing,  they  are  called 
canaries,  in  reference  to  the  ccv^uf  of  the  habiliments  in  which  they  are  invested:  but  after 
due  probation,  they  are  exalted  Ij  tho  name  of  government-men,  which  continues  to  be  the 
received  appellation.  They  are  tirst  eniployed  in  the  public  works,  under  strict  surveillance ; 
but  as  their  conduct  appears  to  admit  of  indulgence,  they  are  distributed  as  farm-servanta 
among  the  new  settlers.  Of  course,  the  experiment  must,  in  many  instances,  fail.  The 
numerous  runaways  form  a  dangerous  and  destructive  holy,  called  the  bush-rangers,  who, 
in  both  colonies,  out  particularly  in  Van  Diemen'a  /.and,  have  often  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  interior  district',  and  rendered  property,  and  oven  life,  precarious.  They  conduct 
their  plunder  on  a  great  scale,  and  even  with  formu  of  honour  and  courtesy  wnich  seem 
very  foreign  to  its  nature.  Tho  vigorous  measures  of  government  have  now  put  down  the 
system ;  first,  in  the  old  colony,  and  now  in  the  new.  Of  these  misguided  fugitives  some, 
under  the  moat  wofiil  ignorance,  imagine  that,  by  wandering  through  the  deserts  of  New 
Holland,  they  will  come  at  length  to  some  civilised  country,  Timor, Ciiina,  and  even  Ireland; 
and  one  of  them,  after  long  wanderings,  imagined  he  had  found  auch  a  country,  till  it 
appeared  that  his  devious  course  had  brought  him  again  within  the  fatal  precincts  of  the 
colony.  However  it  is  a  most  important  circumstance,  as  already  stated,  that  the  majority 
make  very  tolerable  servants ;  nay  that  many,  on  arriving  at  the  character  of  emancipists, 
set  up  trades  which  they  carry  on  in  a  very  prosperous  manner.  They  are  even  said  to 
maintain  a  more  punctilious  honesty  than  the  same  class  of  tradesmen  at  home ;  conscious, 
from  the  delicate  footing  on  which  their  character  stands,  that  the  smallest  slip  would  be 
sufficient  to  overthrow  it,  and  make  them  be  considered  as  having  thoroughly  relapsed  into 
all  their  old  habits.  It  is  an  obser'ition  important  beyond  all  others,  that  the  young  men 
bom  in  the  colony,  of  convict  parents,  acquire  generally  a  character  the  reverse  of  that  of 
which  the  example  is  set  to  them  by  their  progenitors.  This  example  seems  rather  to  act 
upon  them  as  a  warning  of  the  misery  and  degradation  which  irregular  conduct  produces. 
The  fair  sex,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  are  the  most  turbulent  part  of  society,  both  in  coming 
out,  and  afler  their  arrival.  They  are  said  to  place  trust  in  many  circumstances  which  may 
prevent  the  arm  of  the  law  from  pressing  on  them  with  extreme  severity,  and  the  great 
disproportion  of  their  number  to  that  of  the  other  sex,  being  as  one  to  ten,  irives  to  each  an 
importanca  which  they  are  apt  too  highly  to  value.  So  many  are  the  candidates  for  any  fair 
\|and  which  may  happen  to  fall  vacant,  that  a  state  of  widowhood  ia  scarcely  tenable  for  the 
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shortest  period ;  and  the  lady  hu  hardly  time  to  amy  herself  in  weedu,  when  trr< 

are  made  for  fresh  nuptials.    The  young  females  being  thus  too  much  an  obje 

ship,  and  irregularity  of  conduct  being  no  bar  to  the  matrimonial  state,  they  do 

eonlino  themselves  within  the  strict  limits  of  propriety.     It  seems  impossible  t< 

tlio  position  of  Mr.  Wontworth,  that  the  most  patriotic  and  valuable  consign 

coulu  bo  made  to  the  southern  continent  would  be  that  of  a  cargo  of  females.     Accordin^riy, 

arrangements  have  been  recently  made,  by  which  those  of  respectable  character,  under 

the  nge  of  thirty,  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  62.,  are  convoyed  to  Australia,  where  thev  are 

immediately  provided  with  employment,  in  the  expectation  of  their  being  soon  uniteu  to  a 

suitable  partner. 

The  voluntary  emigrants  form  a  third  class,  not  distinguished  by  such  marked  features. 
They  come  out  with  the  view  of  finding  or  makmg  a  country  and  society  as  like  as  possible 
to  what  they  had  laft  at  home.  In  the  towns,  especially,  tne  habits  of  fiishionable  society 
in  England  are  almost  punctiliously  copied,  though  of  course  on  a  reduced  scale.    The 

Eride  of  station  is  said  to  bo  carried  to  an  extravagant  height,  as  is  usual  among  those  who 
ave  the  least  pretensions  to  it  But  the  most  deep-rooted  and  unhappy  distinction  is  that 
which  the  emigrants  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  between  themselves  and  the  freed  convicts, 
or,  as  they  aro  termed,  emancipists.  The  emigrants  pure  refuse  to  hold  any  social  inter- 
course with  this  class,  and  brand  as  cot\fusionists  those  who  admit  them  at  all  to  their  housei 
or  society.  This  treatment  is  borne  most  indignantly  by  the  emancipist,  who  has  beea 
admitted  to  a  complete  footing  of  political  equality,  with  the  exception  of  not  being  sum- 
moned upon  juries  at  quarter  sessions.  He  himself,  however,  has  established  a  similar  dis* 
tinction  between  the  emancipist  pure,  who,  since  his  landing,  has  maintained  on  irreproach- 
able character,  and  the  emancipist  impure,  who,  having  come  out  as  an  offender,  has  been 
committed  and  punished  for  fresh  ofiences  within  the  colony.  These  distinctions  have  been 
the  sources  of  deep  and  lasting  feuda.  Governor  Mocquarie  made  great  efforts  to  equalise 
and  unite  the  classes ;  but,  endeavourmg  to  carry  his  point  rather  ^y  power  and  authority 
than  by  time  and  conciliation,  he  only  widened  the  breach.  Meantime  the  emigrants  have 
constituted  another  classification  among  themselves,  expressed  by  the  fancifbl  title  of  ster- 
ling,  or  natives  of  the  mother  country,  and  currency,  or  thoee  bom  in  the  colony.  The 
currency  are  said  to  be  fine-spirited  youths,  yet,  from  some  cause  of  climate  or  country,  they 
have  the  same  tall  form  and  pallid  aspect  which  present  themselves  in  the  childrei  of  the 
back  settlements  of  America.  In  return  for  the  unjust  ridicule  with  which  they  are  treat- 
ed as  currency,  they  adhere  closely  to  each  other,  and  have  an  exclusive  attachment  to  the 
land  of  their  birth,  with  a  contempt  for  the  mother  country,  which  is  generally  by  no  meant 
lessened  by  a  visit  to  it 

Religicxis  instruction,  and  the  elements  of  education,  were  obviously  of  the  firet  impor- 
tance, with  a  view  to  tho  reformation  which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  by  such  a  colony.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  most  lamentable  omission,  which  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Colonel 
Collins,  that  for  several  yeare  there  was  not  a  church  in  the  colony,  nor  a  school,  except 
such  miserable  ones  as  a  few  of  the  convicts  set  up  for  their  fellow  oflfenders.  Much  is  now 
done  to  repair  this  gross  failure.  There  are,  at  least,  fifteen  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  an  archdeacon,  under  the  diocese  of  India,  and  two  Presbyterian  and  one 
Catholic  clergyme/i,  all  paid  by  government  In  1830  there  were  .37  churches,  the  main- 
tenance of  which  cost  10,941{.  Besides  the  male  and  female  orphan  schools,  day-schools 
arc  supported  in  every  part  of  tho  colony,  the  whole  number  in  1830  amounting  to  308, 
costing  13,202f. ;  and  tho  means  of  elementary  education  are  thus  placed  within  the  reach 
of  tiie  whole  colony.  One-seventh  part  of  the  Imd  in  each  county  is  now  reserved  for 
church  and  school  purposes,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  church,  and  the  remain- 
ing tenth  to  national  schools  under  the  management  of  certain  incorporated  trustees.  The 
Wesleyans  have  also  sent  out  several  missionaries,  whose  exertions,  both  in  preaching  and 
in  teaching  Sunday  schools,  appear  to  have  been  highly  useful.  Literature,  amid  the  pres- 
sure of  so  many  more  vulgar  wants,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  taken  deep  root ;  yet,  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  there  was  formed  a  Philosophical  Society,  and  some 
valuable  papers  were  contributed  to  it  According  to  Mr.  Field,  in  his  preface  to  a  collec- 
tion of  those  pc  "8,  that  infant  society  soon  expired  in  the  baneful  atmosphere  of  distracted 
politics,  but  he  2    ily  hopes  it  may  prove  to  be  only  a  case  of  suspended  animation. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
In  considering  the  local  divisions  of  Australasia,  the  prominent  place  must,  of  course,  be 

S[iven  to  its  great  central  mass  of  continent,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  British  settlement 
ormed  there.  It  has  been  now  divided  into  counties,  certain  districts  being  called  respec- 
tively Cumberland,  Camden,  and  St  Vincent  on  this  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains ;  West 
moreland,  Georgiana,  King,  Argyle,  and  Murray,  to  the  south ;  and  Roxburgh,  Cook,  and 
Bathurst  to  the  west,  of  that  great  barrier,  to  the  north  of  Sydney,  divided  by  Hunter's 
River,  and  the  county  of  Hunter,  are  placed  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Gloucester  on  the  east,  and  Phillip,  Wellington,  Brisbane,  and  Bligh  on  the  west  of  the 
Vol,  UL  R 
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dividinff  mountaiM.    Th«  retnaindtr  of  theM  vut  regiona  tua  not  yet  been  brought  undei 
uijr  pulitical  noinencitture.  • 

Cumborland  iurriia  the  ori|final,  and  itill  the  only  AiUy  settled  portion.  It  haa  about  flfly< 
■ix  niilea  of  coaat,  coinprokvndiiii;  the  noble  barboura  of  Broken  Bay,  Port  Jackaon,  and 
Botany  Bay.  Behind,  the  Hawkuabury,  with  ita  head,  or  tributary  atrcarn,  the  Neoeaii, 
tUtkea  in  entire  circuit  round  it;  beyond  which  the  broad  and  aleep  mountain  rid^e  ahuta  in 
Jie  couitty,  leavinif  to  it  a  breadti^  of  only  forty  miloa.  The  aoil  on  the  coaat,  aa  la  tJio  caat 
generally  ttiruuKbout  thia  continent,  ia  liffht,  barren,  and  aandr.  In  advancini;  into  the 
Ulterior,  it  iinpruvei*,  ia  covered  with  tine  tliough  not  tliick  wooJa;  and,  tliou({ii  of  a  iiome> 
what  poor  clny  ironotonc,  yiulda  tolorablo  cropa.  Alont;  the  inundated  baiika  of  the  rivera 
there  la  found  a  ((reat  luxuriance  of  natural  poaturo ;  but  the  inundation  rundura  prccarioua 
the  cropa  which  are  raiitcti  in  tlicae  liiKhiy  fertiliwid  valloya.  Thia  province  hoa  alroad)  four 
towna  of  aoine  importance,  Hydncy,  Paramatta,  VVimliior,  and  Liverpool. 
Sydney  (Jig,  UO@-)i  the  capital  of  the  New  ISoutht<rii  World,  ia  aituatod  upon  the  cove 
i         .  •  MMbt/  .    ,"  bcarinj;  ita  name,  which  opena  fVom  tlie 

■pacioua  baain  of  Port  Jackaon.  Thia 
vaat  inlet  paaaed  unnoticed  by  Captain 
Cook,  whoae  attention  waa  cnffroeaed  by 
the  neighbouring;  harbour  of  Botany  Bay, 
alao  excellent  and  attractive  by  ita  rich 
and  varied  vegetation.  When  Governor 
Phillip,  therefore,  waa  Hont  out,  in  1768, 
to  occupy  New  South  Walea  on  a  penal 
.,    .  Vitw  of  BrdiMy.  aettloment,  hia  dcHtination  was  for  Botany 

Bay,  a  name  which  long  continued  to  be 
given  to  the  whole  establiahroent  But  when  he  came  to  examine  the  coast,  he  aoon  dis- 
covered thia  new  harbour,  which  waa  so  superior  to  the  first,  and  to  almost  any  otlier  ever 
yet  seen,  that  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  fixing  his  colony  upon  it.  From  an  entrance 
not  more  than  two  miles  across.  Port  Jackson  gradually  expands  mto  a  noble  and  capacious 
basin,  having  depth  of  water  auflicient  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  space  in  which  a  thou< 
sand  sail  of  the  line  might  manceuvre  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  stretches  about  thirteen 
miles  into  the  country,  and  branches  into  not  less  than  a  hundred  small  coves,  formed  bv 
narrow,  rof^ky,  yot  wooded  necks  of  land,  which  afford  excellent  shelter  from  every  wino. 
f^om  amoig'st  this  ample  choice  was  selected  Sydney  Cove.  It  ia  more  than  half  a  mile 
long  and  ubout  a  quarter  broad  at  ita  mouth,  whence  it  gradually  narrows  to  a  point.  For 
about  two- '.birds  of  the  length  it  has  soundings  of  tVom  about  four  to  seven  fatlionis,  and  ia 
perfectly  8«!cure  from  all  winds;  for  a  considerable  way  on  both  sides,  ships  can  lie  almost 
close  to  the  shore,  nor  is  the  navigation  in  any  part  rendered  dangerous  by  hidden  rocks  or 
■hallows.  The  scenery,  composed  of  rocks  and  hills  covered  with  wood,  and  the  shore 
diversified  by  numerous  clifis,  is  highly  striking  and  picturesque.  "The  first  occupation  of 
this  new  woild,  the  appearance  of  land  entirely  untouched  by  cultivation,  the  close  and  per- 
plexed growth  of  trees,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  barren  spots,  bare  rocks,  or  placet 
overgrown  with  weeds,  flowering  shrubs,  or  underwood  intermingled  in  the  most  promiscu- 
ous m.inner ;  then  the  landing,  the  irregular  pitching  of  the  first  tnnts,  where  there  appear- 
ed an  open  spot,  or  one  easily  cleared,  the  bustle  of  various  hands  employed  in  the  most 
incongruous  works, — all  these  gave  a  striking  character  to  the  first  settlement."  The  town 
of  Sydney  is  built  at  the  head  of  the  cove,  on  a  rivulet  which  falls  into  it,  and  in  a  valley 
between  two  opposite  ridges.  That  on  the  right,  called  the  Rocks,  was  built  first,  and  in 
the  most  irregular  manner,  each  man  studying  his  own  convenience,  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  any  general  plan.  Governor  Macquarie,  however,  determined  to  enforce  a  principle 
of  alignemenl,  and,  under  his  direction,  the  principal  street,  called  George  Street,  waa 
carried  in  a  straight  and  broad  line  of  a  mile,  along  the  lefl  ridge.  Similar  regularity  was 
required  in  the  smaller  streets  branching  from  it,  and  even  the  Rocks  were  brought  into 
some  sort  of  shape.  That  quarter  continues,  however,  to  be  occupied  by  an  inferior  class, 
while  all  the  fashionable  houses  are  on  the  left  side.  The  best  houses  are  of  white  free- 
stone, or  brick  plastered,  and  have  a  light  and  airy  appearance.  Many  of  them  being  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  they  occupy  a  great  extent  of  ground.  The  population  of  Sydney 
ia  16,230,  including  2740  convicts.  The  hard  material  of  the  streets  renders  paving 
unnecessary,  but  lighting  has  been  lately  introduced.  A  British  air  is  studiously  given  to 
every  thing ;  yet  the  parrots  and  other  birds  of  strange  note  and  plumage,  and  the  show  of 
oranges,  melons,  and  lemons,  in  the  market,  bespeak  a  foreign  country ;  while  a  sadder  tale 
is  told  by  the  gangs  of  convicts  in  the  employ  of  government,  marching  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  military  file,  with  white  woollen  frocks,  and  gray  jackets  besmeared  with  sundry 
numerals  in  black,  wliite,  and  red ;  and  sometimes,  by  way  of  punishment,  with  the  chains 
jingling  on  their  le^g.  But  the  police  is  so  good,  that  even  in  this  strange  society  property 
and  person  are  said  to  be  in  security.  "  Elhowfid  by  some  daring  highv/ayman  on  your  Icf. 
band,  and  r'ibbed  shoulders  with  by  even  a  more  desperate  burglar  on  your  right,  while  t 
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fbotpad  stops  your  way  in  fVont,  and  a  pickpocket  pushes  you  behind,— yoii  may  jostltt 
ihroiigh  tho  crowd  witn  tho  most  perfect  safety."  The  principal  public  buildings  are  tho 
Governor's  hoime,  built  at  various  tinins  and  by  nticcossivo  governors  from  Phillip  to  Darling, 
and  having  in  flront  a  very  fine  plantation  nf  Kngliah  oaks  and  Capo  pines,  the  walk  round 
the  outside  of  which  forms  the  favourite  recreation  of  tho  citizens ;  tho  barracks,  occupying 
one  entire  side  of  the  principal  square ;  tiio  convict  hospital,  a  large  tripartite  stono  build- 
ing with  verandas  all  round  to  both  stories,  a  smaller  military  hospital,  a  handsome  convict 
bsrruck,  a  court  and  school  house,  &c.  The  gaol  is  bad  ana  old,  out  a  new  one  is  building. 
Sydney  has  two  English  churches,  St.  Philip  s  and  St  James's ;  also  a  handsome  Gothic 
Roman  Catholic,  a  plain  Presbyterian,  and  a  largo  Weslcyan  Methodist  chapel,  A  monthly 
magazine  was  once  published  by  tho  Wcsloyans,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  religious  objects, 
sncT several  well-established  newspapers  appear. 

The  other  towns  of  Cumborlancl  are  in  a  rising  state,  but  have  not  yet  attained  much  im- 
portance. Pnrninattn,  called  formerly  Rose  Hill,  is  situated  at  tho  head  of  Port  Jackson,  and 
separated  fVnm  Sydney  by  a  flat  and  uninteresting  country.  Its  harbour  being  unfit  to  rocoivo 
vessels  of  burden,  and  tho  surrounding  territory  unproductive,  it  has  not  modo  tho  same 
rapid  progress,  and  its  population  is  20ii7.  Its  importance  consists  chiefly  in  carrying  on  tlie 
communication  between  the  capital  and  tho  interior.  It  is  merely  a  largo  iuiscmblage  of 
detached  houses  with  gardens,  without  much  arrangement;  but  there  is  a  good  government- 
house,  a  beautiflil  ganfen,  and  extensive  natural  pleasure-grounds;  and  here,  the  late  gover- 
nor. Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  constantly  resided,  and  attacned  to  his  house  an  observatory. 
Windsor  is  about  forty  miles  in  the  interior,  at  tho  head  of  the  Ilawkosbury  navigation.  It 
is  finely  placed  at  the  base  of  tho  Blue  Mountains,  whoso  forest  ridges  are  seen  towering 
Buccossively  above  each  other.  It  has  1000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  cultivators,  and  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  rising  in  value,  especially  those  parts  which  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  inundation.  It  is  well  laid  out,  has  a  small  government  cottage,  a  church,  a  gaolj 
a  handsome  court-house,  and  tho  other  usual  appendages  of  a  country  town.  Richmcnuand 
Wilbcrforce  are,  as  yet,  only  hamlets.  Liverpool  was  founded,  somewhat  prematurely,  about 
fiflcon  years  ago,  by  Governor  Macquarie,  and  for  some  time  its  existence  was  only  indicated 
by  a  post,  saying,  "  This  is  Liverpool ;"  but  it  has  now  a  good  church,  and  is  begiiming  to 
speak  for  itself;  and  though  not  lying  in  a  very  fertile  country,  yet,  ailbrding  a  route  to  the 
fine  agricultural  and  pastoral  districts  of  Camden  and  Argyle,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
bustle,  and  daily  increasing  in  imirartanco.  Campbell  Town,  in  the  fine  district  of  Airds,  is 
yet  only  in  its  infancy ;  but  it  has  a  church  and  a  court-house. 

Camden  county  is  situated  partly  in  the  interior  behind  Cumberland,  and  partly  along  the 
coast  southward  from  it.  The  Morrison  and  other  ranges  render  it  a  hilly  and  even  moun> 
tainous  country,  the  hills  rising  steep,  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  leaving  between  them  only 
narrow  gorges,  tiirough  which  flow  rivulets  which  unite  in  forming  the  Nepean.  Hence  thia 
county,  though  generally  aflbrding  fine  pasture,  is  fit  for  tho  plough  only  in  parlicular  parts, 
which,  however,  aro  exceedingly  rich.  It  is  peculiarly  so  m  tho  district  of  Illawarro,  or 
tlic  Five  Islands,  on  tho  coast.  Here  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  prevBils,  and  the  trees^ 
shrubs,  and  oven  birdc,  are  entirely  diflfercnt  from  those  of  tiie  rest  of  the  colony.  The  cedar, 
the  cabbage  tree,  the  pine,  the  tree-fern,  the  black  cockatoo  and  the  green  pigeon,  make  the 
spectator  think  himself  in  a  new  quarter  of  tlie  world.  The  land  is  too  closely  timbered  to 
be  cosily  brought  under  cultivation ;  though  much  of  that  timber,  being  of  cedar,  is  valuable ; 
yet  the  soil  is  so  very  rich,  that  a  great  part  of  it  has  already  been  occupied.  This  district 
IS  separated  from  Sydney  on  the  land  side  by  a  range  of  precipices,  down  which  a  wagon  can 
scarcely  bo  driven.  It  therefore  depends  upon  water  communication,  which  is  greatly  facili« 
tated  by  tho  Shoalhaven  River,  navigable  twenty  miles  up  for  vessels  of  eighty  or  ninety  tons. 
The  counties  of  Argyle  and  Westmoreland  form  a  large  extent  of  country,  situated  to 
the  south-west  of  tlie  territories  now  described,  lying  partly  upon  the  Blue  Mountains,  partly 
to  the  east,  and  partly  to  the  west  of  that  ridge.  On  the  highest  track  are  two  considerable 
lakes,  called  Batliurst  and  George.  It  is  only  since  1819,  that  the  enterprise  of  the  colonists 
has  opened  it  to  our  knowledge,  and  the  descriptions  have  somewhat  varied,  and  have  even, 
according  to  Mr.  Wentwortli,  been  tinctured  witli  party  spirit  It  apjiears  that  the  territory 
is  crossed  by  large  tracts,  called  brushes,  that  are  altogether  unproductive.  The  greater  part, 
however,  yields  at  least  tolerable  pasturage,  and  some  appears  fit  for  any  species  of  culture. 
Tho  most  distant  and  best  ore  the  plains,  or  ratlier  downs,  of  Monaroo,  beyond  Lake  George, 
which  are  of  great  extent,  clear  of  timber,  and  fitted,  seemingly,  either  for  agriculture  or 
pasturage.  These  were  first  visited  and  surveyed  by  Captain  Currie,  in  1823.  Grants  have 
here  been  taken,  at  the  distance  of  '*»0  miles  direct  from  Sydney,  and  30  miles  from  the  sea, 
with  which  last  there  promises  to  bo  a.i  easy  communication,  either  by  Jervis  Bay,  or  by  the 
newly  discovered  river  Clyde,  falling  into  Bateman's  Bay.  Tiiere  seems  some  reason  to  think 
that  these  fine  plains  may  extend  the  whole  way  to  Western  Port, 

Western  Port  is  (situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  within  Bass's  Straitsi, 
I  ninety  miles  from  their  western  extremity.  The  river  Murray  falls  into  it,  forming  an  estuary 
I  thirty  miles  broad,  with  a  large  island  in  the  centre,  called  Phillip  Island.  The  harbour  and 
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anchorage  are  excellent ;  but  the  river  cannot  be  approached  even  by  boats  at  low  water 
owing  to  the  extensive  mud-banks  which  surround  its  entrance.  It  is  extremely  winding  in 
its  course,  and  salt  for  five  or  six  miles  up,  where  it  is  met  by  a  fresh-water  rivulet,  takmg 
its  rise  from  an  adjoining  swamp.  The  country  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles  along  the  coast, 
and  for  fifty  miles  inland  to  the  mountains,  is  described  as  the  finest  ever  beheld,  resembling 
an  English  ornamented  park,  with  trees  only  thinly  scattered  in  picturesque  groups.  The 
climate  is  cool  and  salubrious;  and  the  position  is  also  somewhat  nearer  to  England.  From 
Twofold  Bay,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  coast,  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume 
travelled  thither  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  sea,  but  within  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  nearly 
400  miles,  and  always  through  beautiful,  well  watered,  and  thinly  timbered  lands.  The 
opening  for  settlement  and  prosperity  on  this  side  of  the  continent  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
immense. 

The  region  to  tlie  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  discovered  by  Messrs.  Blaxland,  Went- 
worth,  and  Lawson,  and  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Oxley  and  Evans,  has  been  a  most  important 
acquisition  to  the  colony,  and  has  given  a  new  character  to  its  condition  and  prospects.  It 
was  found,  as  already  observed,  to  be  traversed  by  two  large  rivers  flowing  into  the  interior, 
the  Lachlan  and  the  Macquarie.  The  former  presented  the  most  dreary  and  hopeless  aspect. 
All  the  flat  country  bordering  it  was  subject  to  its  sudden  and  destructive  inundations,  which 
swept  all  before  them  without  producing  any  fertility.  It  constantly  diflused  and  extended 
its  waters  over  low  and  barren  deserts,  creating  only  low  flats  and  u.  linhabitable  morasses. 
Nothing  could  be  more  melancholy  than  the  appearance  of  the  level  and  desolate  regions 
through  which  this  river  winds  its  sluggish  course.  The  Macquarie,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
noble  river,  the  inundations  of  which  are  so  confined  by  primary,  or  at  least  by  secondary 
banks,  that  they  never  produce  any  destructive  effect.  The  shores  present  many  highly 
picturesque  scenes,  and  they  consist  generally  of  rich  flats,  or  open  valleys  lightly  timbered, 
and  thus  offer  every  advantage  to  the  settler,  alloyed,  indeed,  by  the  evil  of  being  separated 
fh)m  the  coast  by  the  steep  ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountains ;  but  even  this  has  been  recently 
lightened  by  the  discovery  of  a  more  level  and  direct  route. 

The  banks  of  the  Macquarie  have  been  made  to  divide  two  counties,  Roxburgh  on  the 
right,  and  Bathurst  on  the  lefl;  bank.  Extensive  locations  have  now  been  made  on  Bathurst 
Plains,  in  the  former  county,  which  might  more  properly  be  called  downs,  as  they  form  a 
succession  of  gently  swelling  hills,  50,0(X)  acres  in  extent,  clear  of  timber,  and  covered  with 
luxuriant  herbage.  But  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  still  reserved  by  government  At  the 
fine  valley  of  Wellington,  seventy  miles  down  the  river,  a  government  depdt  for  convicts 
has  been  formed ;  but  these,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be  made  to  give  way  to  more  eligible 
settlers.  The  heavy  carriage  discourages  the  raising  of  grain  in  these  districts ;  but  the 
stock  farms  are  already  very  extensive,  and  Sydney  is,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  with 
cattle  from  them.  Cheese  is  also  made,  of  good  quality,  and  wool  is  a  rapidly  increasing  and 
improving  article  of  e.vport.  Bathurst  is  now  assuming  the  aspect  of  an  English  country 
neighbourhood.  It  has  a  literary  society,  composed  of  twenty  members,  and  there  is  the 
•'  Bathurst  Hunt,"  whose  chase  is  the  native  dog,  an  animal  as  destructive  to  the  lambs  as 
the  fox.    Being  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a  climate  remarkably  cool  and  healthful. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  colony  there  extends  a  succession  of  fine  rivers,  the  banks  of 
which  are  in  the  course  of  being  rapidly  settled  and  cultivated. 

Hunter's  River,  the  banks  of  which  are  now  dignified  with  the  tit'es  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  is  situated  fifty-five  miles  to  the  North  of  the  Hawkesbury ;  but  the  road  by 
land  is  nearly  ninety  miles.  It  rises  from  the  continuation  of  the  Blue  Mountain  range, 
which  is  here  more  distant  from  the  sea  than  in  the  first  settlement,  and  follows  a  course  of 
140  miles,  during  which  it  receives  from  the  north  William's  and  Paterson's  rivers.  On  these, 
and  for  100  miles  up  Hunter's  River,  settlements  wore  formed  when  Mr.  Cunningham  left 
the  colony,  and  the  whole,  we  understand,  has  now  been  located.  The  soil  is  various,  but 
contains  many  fine  tracts,  among  which  that  of  Wallis's  Plains  has  only  the  disadvantage  of 
being  very  closely  timbered ;  but  when  cleared,  the  soil  is  most  luxuriant.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  the  interior  begins  that  vast  extent  of  fine  pastoral  country,  called  Liverpool 
Plains,  discovered  by  Mr.  Oxley,  at  the  end  of  his  last  journey,  and  into  which  the  tide  of 
settlement  is  beginning  to  pour,  through  a  pass  which  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  botanist, 
has  discovered  from  Bathurst,  and  routes  which  he  and  Mr.  Dangar,  the  deputy-surveyor, 
have  severally  effected  from  Paterson's  River.  This  river  has  also  the  advantage  of  very 
extensive  mines  of  coal  at  its  mouth,  from  which  Sydney  is  supplied,  and  which  has  procured 
for  the  capital  of  the  settlement  the  popular  name  of  Newcastle,  but  its  original  name  is 
King  Town.  This  was  opened  as  a  mere  convict  station ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
o  be  so  eligible,  the  convicts  were  removed  to  the  Hastings  River  at  Port  Macquarie,  and 
Hunter's  River  was  given  up  to  settlers.  Newcastle,  however,  is  yet  only  a  cluster  of  brick 
and  wood  cottages,  but  its  importance  is  rising  with  that  of  the  settlement,  and  wharves  and 
stores  are  beginning  to  be  erected.  Maitland  is  the  most  thriving  town  in  this  section,  con- 
taining I.'jOO  inhabitants.  , 

The  river  Hastings  with  the  country  round  it  has  since,  in  its  turn,  been  made  a  free  set- 
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tlement  The  Hastings  was  discovered,  as  already  observed,  by  Mr.  Oxley,  on  his  return 
from  his  second  journey.  It  is  not  very  important,  in  a  navigable  view,  since  it  cannot  be 
nscpnded  more  than  ten  miles  by  vessels  of  any  size ;  but  it  flows  through  a  great  vallcVt 
..{tending  for  iifly  miles  inland,  till  it  reaches  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  with  a  breadth  nearly 
uniform.  This  tract  is  various,  but  generally  broken  into  a  pleasing  undulation  of  hill  and 
dale,  and  consisting  mostly  of  what  is  r^alled  open  forest,  by  which  is  meant  grass-land, 
lightly  covered  witn  good  timber,  and  free  from  the  peril  of  inundation.  Captain  King 
remarks,  that  there  are  here  12,000,000  acres,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  bad  tract. 
It  is  in  general  finely  watered  with  clear  small  streams ;  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  the 
more  southern  districts  of  tho  colony.  The  climate  is  nearly  tropical,  and  rather  too  hot  for 
wheat,  which  is  apt  to  be  burnt  up  or  to  run  into  straw ;  but  maize  and  rice  would,  of  course, 
flourish ;  and  sugar  and  tobacco  have  been  tried  with  success.  The  inland  dividing  Blue 
Mountains  are  very  rugged  and  lofty,  rising  6500  feet ;  but  to  the  south-west  of  these  moun- 
tains is  the  extensive  range  of  pastoral  districts  called  Liverpool  Plains.  Port  Macquarie  is 
a  bar-harbour,  into  which  vessels  drawing  more  than  nine  feet  of  water  cannot  safely  enter ; 
and  they  must  be  on  their  guard  against  a  sunken  rock  on  tlie  south  side ;  but  there  is  good 
anchorage  without,  and  the  shore  is  not  dangerous.  A  convict  establishment  was  formed 
here  in  1820 ;  but  since  the  quantity  of  good  land  became  unequal  to  the  demand  for  it,  the 
convicts  were  removed  to  the  still  more  remote  station  of  Moreton  Bay,  and  Hastings  River 
is  laid  out  for  settlers.  Not  far  from  hence  there  was  recently  discovered  another  river, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  800  tons  to  flfty-seven  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  which  falls  into 
Trial  Bay,  The  banks  consisted  of  open  pastoral  forest,  hills  with  alluvial  untimbered  plains 
holding  out  the  most  flattering  prospects  to  the  settler ;  and  from  a  high  hill  upon  this  river, 
another  large  river  was  seen  forty  miles  to  the  northward,  discharging  itself  into  the  sea 
from  the  north-east.  Southward,  again,  between  Hastings  and  Hunter's  river,  Port  Stephen's 
receives  another  stream,  called  the  Karner,  whose  banks,  notwithstanding  the  first  unfavour- 
able  reports,  Mr.  Dawson,  the  late  agent  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  found  to 
contain  1,000,000  acres  of  good  land. 

The  Brisbane  is  the  latest  discovered  and  the  largest  fully  surveyed  river  which  is  found 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Australia,  Moreton  Bay,  into  which  it  falls,  had  been  observed  by 
Captain  Flinders,  who  discovered  one  small  river  falling  into  it,  but  took  only  a  slight  view 
of  the  western  shore.  Here,  however,  in  December,  1823,  Mr.  Oxley  discovered  a  channel, 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  a  large  river.  He  accordingly  sailed  up  fifty  miles,  during  all  which 
space  it  continued  navigable,  as  he  thought,  for  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  sixteen  feet 
of  water.  A  ledge  of  rocks  then  ran  across,  not  affording  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water. 
It  was  traced,  however,  for  more  than  twenty,  and  seen  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  farther,  still 
without  any  apparent  diminution  of  magnitude.  The  country  was  generally  of  the  finest 
description,  alternately  hilly  and  level,  but  nowhere  inundated ;  the  soil  equally  adapted  for 
cultivation  and  pasturage,  covered  with  abundant  and  very  large  timber,  particularly  a  mag- 
nificent species  of  pine,  which  seemed  sufficient  for  the  topmasts  of  the  largest  ships.  From 
the  slow^ness  of  the  current,  the  depth  of  water,  and  the  level  aspect  of  the  country,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  traced,  there  appeared  reason  to  think  that  it  was  now  very  distant  from  any 
mountain  source ;  and,  on  considering  its  position,  a  conjecture  arose  in  some  minds  that  it 
might  be  the  ultimate  termination  of  the  Macquarie,  after  that  river  had  issued  from  the 
reedy  lake  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  lost.  Mr.  Oxley  himself  thought  it  would  be  found  to 
flow,  not  from  the  Macquarie  n-arshes,  but  from  some  lake,  the  receptacle  of  those  interior 
streams  to  the  south-west,  crossed  by  him  in  his  land  expedition  of  discovery  in  1818,  namely. 
Parry's  Rivulet,  Bowen  and  York  River,  Field's  River,  and  Peel's  River.  And  Mr.  Field  has 
shown,  in  his  Geographical  Memoirs,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it  can  be  the  outlet  of  that 
inland  lake  in  which  the  river  Macquarie  was  found  to  terminate,  since  the  whole  course  of 
that  river  for  300  miles  is  north-west,  and  it  would  require  an  immediate  regular  diversion 
to  the  north-east  for  nearly  400  miles  to  reach  Moreton  Bay,  and  then  the  height  of  its  head 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  would  allow  the  whole  river  only  a  fall  of  about  two  feet  per  mile, 
whereas  the  Macquarie  falls  already  in  one  place  437  feet  in  little  more  than  50  miles,  and 
in  another  750,  in  about  the  same  number  of  miles.  These  speculations  have  been  since  set 
at  rest  "  In  the  year  1825,"  says  Major  Lockyer  in  his  ofllicial  report  to  the  governor,  "  I 
traced  the  river  Brisbane,  as  fiir  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  with  boats,  and  then  by  land,  to 
where  I  consider  it  to  take  its  rise,  on  a  large  mountain  to  the  north-west  of  the  settlement, 
after  making  a  very  circuitous  course  of  200  miles.  On  leaving  the  boats,  I  proceeded  along 
the  banks  for  two  days,  when  I  came  lo  a  bed  of  shingle  with  a  very  small  stream,  not  three 
feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  which  in  the  summer  months  I  have  no  doubt  is  quite  dry. 
At  this  time  the  river,  where  the  boats  were  left,  had  risen  from  six  to  eight  feet  from  the 
late  rains;  and  as  this  place,  not  fourteen  miles  above,  had  not  tlsc  least  appearance  of  a  rise, 
it  convinces  iuc  tiiat  the  Urisbano  River  has  its  chief  supply  from  the  Brisbane  Mountains." 
And  Mr.  A.  Cunningham  is  of  opinion  that  Parry's,  York's,  Field's,  and  Peel's  Rivers  fall 
into  the  Darling.  Major  Ix)ckyar  olso  found  tliat  vessels  of  a  large  size  can  go  into  Moreton 
Bay  by  the  passage  at  Amity  Point ;  and  that  in  a  good  channel  all  the  way  to  a  good 
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uichora{;e  inside  Peel's  Island,  there  is  not  less  than  4^  fathoms  water.  Major  Lockye. 
took  the  very  same  cutter,  drawing  ten  feet  water,  which  Mr.  Oxley  had  on  his  expedition, 
orudently  anchored  in  the  bay,  easily  got  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  con- 
ndcnt  that  such  a  vessel  could  go  nearly  thirty  miles  higher  up.  The  entrance  of  Moroton 
Bay  is  tolerably  safe,  and  Red  Cliff  Point,  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brisbane,  or  the 
western  shore  of  the  river  itself,  affords  commodious  harbours.  The  settlement  is  quite  in 
its  infancy,  and  is  yet  only  penal,  nor  were  there  in  1826  more  than  eighty-five  acres  brought 
under  cultivation ;  but  the  period  cannot  be  very  distant  when  it  will  ^ecome  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  portions  of  the  colony. 

The  remainder  of  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  though  viewed  by  Captain  Flinders, 
has  not  been  examined  in  any  complete  or  satisfactory  manner.  Its  gonerol  aspect  is  low 
and  sandy,  diversified  with  sand  hills,  covered  however  with  a  rich  vegetation,  becoming 
more  and  more  tropical  in  its  character.  The  coast  is  rich  in  fish,  particularly  turtle.  Islets, 
single  or  in  groups,  are  scottered  along  the  whole  of  its  extent.  No  attempt  having  been 
made  to  penetrate  the  country  to  any  depth,  or  even  to  explore  the  coast  mirntely,  it  ia 
highly  probable  that  many  fertile  tracts  of  land  may  yet  be  found,  as  well  as  large  rivers. 
Four,  indeed,  have  been  lately  discovered :  viz.  the  Clyde,  in  Bateman  Bay,  and  the  Boyne, 
in  Port  Curtis,  which  did  not  afford  much  promise ;  the  Darling,  under  Mount  Warning,  and 
the  Tweed,  close  to  Point  Danger ;  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfoctorily  explored. 

The  northern  coast  begins  at  Cape  York,  the  most  northerly  point,  opposite  to  which  ia 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The  interval  is  called  Torres'  Strait,  and  is  filled  with  various 
islands  and  groups  of  islands,  among  which  last  those  of  Prince  of  AVales  and  Clarence  are 
the  most  numerous.  Immediately  afterwards  opens  the  vast  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  stretching 
about  650  miles  inland,  and  400  miles  across.  It  was  successively  visited  by  the  commander 
of  the  Duyfhen,  Torres,  Carstens,  and  Tasman,  who  all,  however,  viewed  it  under  the  im- 
pression of  its  being  part  of  the  opposite  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Cook,  in  1770,  by  sailing 
through  Torres'  Straits,  dispelled  this  error ;  but  it  was  still  supposed  that  the  vast  opening 
might  be  an  oceanic  channel,  dividing  into  two  parts  the  east  and  west  of  New  Holland. 
The  coast  was  in  general  low,  sandy,  barren,  beset  with  shallows,  and  sometimes  with  coral 
rocka ;  but  woods  and  rich  grass  were  seen  in  the  interior.  Nump.  /US  torrents  descended 
from  the  mountains,  and  afforded  a  good  supply  of  ftesh  water ;  jut  no  river  of  any  magni> 
tude  could  Be  discovered ;  and  Captain  King  considered  this  observation  of  Captain  Flinders 
M  satisfactory,  that  he  did  not  repeat  the  search. 

Arnheim's  Land,  beginning  at  Cape  Amheim,  which  terminates  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
extends  for  upwards  of  300  miles  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Van  Diemen.  It 
was  almost  unknown  till  the  late  carefiil  survey  made  by  Captain  King.  He  found  the 
woods  sometimes  luxuriant,  and  the  vegetation  rich.  At  other  times,  the  trees  were  low 
and  stunted,  and  the  country  had  an  almost  desert  aspect.  Water  was,  in  general,  either 
found,  or  th^re  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  existed.  A  river,  the  Liverpool,  was  discovered, 
which,  at  the  mouth,  was  four  miles  broad ;  but  after  ascending  by  a  winding  course  of  forty 
miles,  it  dwindled  to  a  trifling  magnitude.  There  were  a  considerable  number  of  tolerably 
large  islands,  Wessel's  Islands,  Goulburn  Islands,  &c.  At  its  western  extremity  was  found 
Port  Essington,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  harbours  on  this  continent,  and  which, 
from  its  situation  in  the  direct  line  towards  Port  Jackson,  firom  India,  must  become  of  great 
future  importance. 

Van  Diemen's  Bay  and  Land  form  a  portion  of  the  continent  on  which  Captain  King 
landed.  This  gulf,  named  like  the  island  of  the  same  name  from  a  Dutch  governor-general 
of  India,  had  been  explored  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  its  real  magnitude  was  by  no  means 
suspected.  Captain  King  sailed  completely  round  it,  and  discovered  two  large  estuaries, 
which  he  named  Alligator  rivers,  and  the  largest  of  which,  after  being  traced  upwards  of 
86  miles,  was  still  1^  yards  broad,  and  two  or  three  fathoms  deep.  The  western  coasts 
had  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  largo  peninsula  projecting  so  fiiras  to  leave  only 
a  narrow  entrance  into  the  bay ;  but  they  were  now  found  to  consist  of  two  large  islands, 
Bathurst  and  Melville,  tiie  former  of  which  was  200  miles  in  circumference,  and  the 
latter  120. 

The  soil  and  climate  being  fitted  for  growing  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  East, 
particularly  spices,  and  the  situation  being  also  commodious  for  the  refreshment  of  vessels 
proceeding  between  India  and  Port  Jackson,  and  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  British  trade 
with  the  Malays,  it  was  determined,  in  the  year  1824,  to  form  a  settlement  upon  Melville 
Island.  Captain  Bremer  was  accordingly  sent  from  England  in  the  ship  Tamar,  and  sailed 
thither  from  Port  Jackson,  with  a  party  of  troops  and  convicts,  and  on  the  21st  of  October, 
of  that  year,  laid  the  foundation  of  Fort  Dundas,  in  Port  Cockbum,  which  appears  to  have 
not  answered  its  intentions,  and  has  therefore  since  been  abandoned.  The  Dutch,  we  may 
observe,  send  annually  to  this  coast,  fh)m  Macassar,  a  fleet  of  perhaps  200  proas,  for  the 
pufpusu  of  catching  the  tripanff,  or  sea  slug,  a  gelatinous  marine  animal,  for  which  there  is 
a  constant  demand,  as  an  article  of  food,  in  China.  It  is  taken  by  diving,  and  is  preserved 
by  being  split,  boiled,  and  dried. 
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Wntcrfall,  Prince  Regent'i  River. 


De  Witt's  Land  consists  of  a  large  extent  of  coast,  about  600  or  700  miles  long,  facing 
the  north-west.  De  Witt,  however,  had  not  the  honour  of  its  first  discovery,  which  was 
made  by  tlie  ship  Vianen  in  1628.  Tasman  and  Dampier  have  given  some  haety  notices  of 
it,  and  Baudin  touched  at  some  of  its  exterior  points ;  but  the  only  detailed  survey,  and  that 
not  complete,  was  made  by  Captain  King.  The  low,  flat,  woody  shore,  which  has  continued 
for  600  miles,  here  ceases,  and  the  general  character  of  the  coast  is  rocky,  rugged,  and  even 
arid ;  fresh  water  being  to  be  procured  only  at  a  few  points.  The  coast  is  deep,  indented 
by  bays  and  gulfs,  and  bordered  by  numerous  clusters  of  small  islands.  Cambridge  Gulf  is 
•  long,  narrow  inlet,  presenting,  at  first,  the  appearance  of  its  being  the  mouth  of  a  river; 

but  none  was  found.  Port  Warrender 
is  a  noble  harbour,  but  does  not  afibrd 
fresh  water.  York  Sound  is  a  very 
spacious  bay,  receiving  two  small  rivers; 
but  Brunswick  Bay,  which  (luickly  fol- 
lows, receives  Prince  Regent's  Uiver, 
the  largest  yet  known  to  fall  into  the 
north-western  coast.  It  was  traced  60 
miles  up,  when  it  had  still  a  breadth  of 
250  yards.  On  this  river  there  is  a 
waterfall  of  a  very  striking  and  singu- 
lar aspect  (Jiff.  908.);  the  stratified 
form  of  the  rock  causing  the  stream  to 
appear  as  if  falling  down  a  range  of 
fltepa.  At  length.  Captain  King  came  to  a  broad  opening,  called  Cygnet  Bay,  which  by  an 
intiricate  channel  he  traced  upwards  for  fitly  miles,  when  he  was  obliged  to  return ;  but  from 
the  tides  and  other  circumstances  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  communicates  with  Col- 
lier's Bay  to  the  southward,  and  forms  this  part  of  New  Holland  into  a  large  island. 

The  western  coast,  consisting  of  Endracht's  Land,  discovered  in  1616  by  Dirk  Ilartog,  in 
(he  ship  Endracht ;  of  Edel's  I^d,  discovered  in  1619  by  a  Dutch  navigator  of  that  name ; 
and  of  Leeu win's  Land,  discovered  in  1622  by  the  ship  Leeuwin,  is  all  of  the  most  desolate 
and  dreary  description.  It  was  examined  by  Dampier  and  Vlaming,  and  afterwards  by  Flin- 
ders, Baudin,  Peron,  and  Freycinet ;  but  by  all  without  any  cheering  or  promising  discovery. 
Almost  everywhere  it  consists  of  a  ridge  of  low  steep  rocks,  bordering  on  a  sandy  shore, 
accessible  to  boats  only  in  a  very  few  points.  There  are  occasional  openings,  or  rather  rifts 
in  these  rocks,  through  which  torrents  sometimes  pour,  but  without  any  enlivening  or  fertil- 
ising influence.  Vegetation  is  either  wholly  absent,  or  its  products  include  nothing  that  is 
fit  for  the  use  of  man. 

In  this  dreary  shore,  extending  for  800  miles,  there  are  only  two  important  openings,  one 
made  by  the  Swan  River,  to  which  a  little  naval  expedition  under  Captain  Stirling  was  sent 
in  1826,  when  the  brackish  stream  was  explored  for  50  miles,  and  the  report  which  was 
made  of  the  country  on  its  banks  was  so  highly  favourable,  that  a  western  settlement,  which 
had  always  been  a  desideratum,  by  reason  of  its  much  shorter  distance  from  England,  was 
formed  there  in  the  year  1829,  under  the  government  of  Captain  Stirling ;  but  we  are  afraid 
that  the  emigrants  to  Swan  River  have  met  with  at  least  as  many  disappointments  and  pri- 
vations aa  usually  attend  upon  new  colonies.  This  settlement,  being  yet  beyond  the  reach 
of  New  South  Wales  by  land,  was,  by  a  temporary  act  of  parliament,  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent colony,  by  the  name  of  Western  Australia,  and  regular  grants  of  its  lands  have 
been  made  to  capitalists,  who  have  taken  with  them  free  labourers ;  but  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  had  evidently  been  exaggerated,  and  however  objectionable,  in  a  moral  and  political 
"iew,  may  be  a  convict  colony,  the  rapid  progress  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land  has  been  proved  to  have  been  in  a  very  great  degree  owing  to  the  cheap  and  compul- 
sory labour  afforded  by  transported  prisoners.  The  population  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at 
about  3000 ;  the  capital  is  the  little  town  of  Perth,  on  Swan  River. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Lieutenant-governor  Stirling,  of  Western  Australia,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  extract  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society : — '*  Trie  only  products  of  the  country  of  any  value  at  present  are  its  timber, 
which  is  inexhaustible  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  its  grasses,  which  aflford  feed  of  superior 
quality  for  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  There  is  a  good  species  of  tobacco  and  perennial  flax, 
similar  to  the  kind  usually  cultivated  in  Europe ;  but  these  are  as  yet  only  valuable  as  indi- 
cative of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil. 

"  For  some  time  back,  registers  of  the  weather  have  been  kept  at  King  George's  Sound 
and  at  Perth,  the  capital  of  Swan  River ;  and  hereafter  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain  with 
precision  the  ranges  of  the  temperature,  the  barometrical  pressure,  and  the  degree  of  moist- 
ure in  these  distriuis,  compared  with  otiier  countries.  At  present,  after  three  years'  experi- 
ence of  the  climate  of  the  Swan  River  district,  it  may  be  said  to  be  exceptionable  only  in 
the  months  of  .liinuary,  February,  and  March,  when  the  heat  and  drought  are  as  disagree- 
able as  they  can  be  without  affecting  health.    The  district  of  King  George's  Sound  biaing 
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()X|KMr(l  to  souUiorly  winds  in  summer,  nnd  fVoquonlly  visited  by  showors,  iH  tlio  moHt  ccjun- 
bio,  iK'rlmiw,  in  the  world,  and  tlio  most  lompornto.  Tlio  hoot  on  llio  west  coaiit  is  cortnmly 
intonw,  iin<l  the  nuM(|nitocH,  wliich  abound  llioro  in  H>unmer,  are  sorious  evils  in  their  way, 
nnd  liavo  cauNi'd  some  dislike  to  this  [wrt  of  the  country  as  a  ploco  of  residence.  But  not- 
witlmtiindinK  tlinso  and  other  local  and  trivial  objections,  the  climate,  the  {mrts,  the  position, 
and  extent  of  the  countrv,  are  such  os  fit  it  to  Iw  the  seat  of  a  wealthy  and  popi>lous  posscw- 
sion  of  the  crown ;  and  I  fool  juslifled  in  sayinff,  in  this  »ta}{e  of  its  occu|)ation,  that  it  will 
nut  fail  to  become  such,  tVom  any  natural  disqualitloation  of  the  soil." 

The  other  is  Sluirk's  Bay,  in  Kndracht's  Ijind,  which  penetrates  deep  into  the  coast,  with 
many  windiiiffs,  and  would  form  on  excellent  harlwur,  but  for  the  total  absence  of  fresh 
water.  To  tlio  south  are  some  mountains,  culled  Moresby  Range  by  Captaiti  King,  and 
another,  called,  by  tlio  French,  Mont  Nnturalisto;  and  the  coast  was  hero  somewhat 
wooded.  Notwitlistonding  itw  tjeneral  sterility,  the  natives  appeared  ns  numerous  as  in  any 
otlier  (luarter;  and  as  its  rocky  borrier  has  been  penetrated  at  so  few  |H)int8,  it  remains  still 
uncertain  whether  tliero  may  not  b  witliin  it  something  bettor  tlian  its  glooitiy  aspect  would 
.ndicato. 

Nuy  t's  I  Anil,  discovered  in  1(127,  by  Peter  Nuyts,  in  the  ship  Zeepaanl,  extends  along  nearly 
half  of  the  southern  coast  of  New  Iloiland,  and  has  been  since  surveyed  in  parts  by  Vancou- 
ver, IVEntrociwtcaux,  Flinders,  Baudin,  and  King.  The  coast  continues  low  and  sandy,  but 
with  mountain  ranges  in  the  back-ground,  si-nilar  to  those  which  border  the  eastern  coast. 
Those  mountains  are  altogetlicr  naked,  composed  sometimes  of  smooUi  and  glittering  rock. 
The  soil  consists  generally  of  Uhmo  white  sand,  or  of  b  crust  of  earth,  which  sinks  imdor  the 
fect^  and  is  altogether  unproductive.  Yet  oven  these  arid  dosorta,  like  those  of  the  Cape  of 
Gtxxl  Hope  territory,  are  covered  with  brilliant  plants  and  flowers,  producing  oilen  the  most 
onchaiiting  scenes ;  as  if  nature,  according  to  Peron,  had  sought  to  throw  this  veil  of  beauty 
over  her  Jeep  sterility.  King  George's  Hound,  in  its  eastern  (juarter,  was  found  by  Van- 
couver and  King  to  contain  two  harbours,  receiving  several  small  rivers,  and  aboundiuti;  with 
timber.  The  natives  are  nmnerous,  and  carry  on  with  activity  their  fishing  by  means  of 
stone  weirs,  which  tliey  set  up  at  tlio  moutlis  of  the  creeks  and  rivers.  A  small  settlement 
of  tnwps  and  convicts  was  made  here,  by  the  government  of  Now  South  Wales,  at  the  close 
of  tlie  year  1826,  under  tlic  command  of  Major  Lockyer,  the  first  good  oflbct  of  which  wos 
to  reclaim  several  of  the  runaway  convicts,  both  tVom  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemcn's 
Land,  who  have  long  led  a  roving  life,  collecting  the  skins  of  seals  and  other  animals  for 
8hi|>s,  on  Kangaroo,  King's,  and  other  islands,  in  Bass's  Strait.  King  George's  Sound  is 
no'7  within  tlio  jurisdiction  of  tlie  lieutcnont-govenior  of  Western  Australia. 

Flinder's  Ijond  extends  in  a  south-east  direction  from  the  boundary  of  Nuyt's  Land 
for  40()  or  50()  miles.  Baudin  surveyed  it  also;  and  having,  in  consequence  of  the  unjust 
detention  by  the  French  of  Captain  Flinders  at  the  Mauritius,  been  the  first  to  reach  Europe, 
ho  calleil  it  Na)X)liH}n's  Land ;  but  an  im])artial  public  has  now  restored  the  name  to  the  first 
discoverer.  This  coast  has  open,  high,  rocky  banks,  which  do  not,  however,  send  down  any 
tiling  but  small  rivulets.  It  is  broken  by  two  deep  bays,  called  Spencer  and  St  Vincent 
on  tJie  former  of  waich  is  Port  Norfolk,  «lesoribod  by  Peron  as  one  of  the  finest  on  tlio  face 
of  tlie  earth.  The  soil  is  like  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  covered  with  deep  sand  and  snndy 
hills,  full  of  the  incrustotions  of  marine  animals  and  plants;  even  the  water  in  the  pools  is 
brackish.  There  is  an  extent  of  thirty-five  miles,  at  the  extremity  of  tliis  coast,  which, 
having  been  actually  first  surveyed  by  Baudin,  may,  it  is  alleged,  retain  the  name  of  Na- 
poleon. It  does  not  contain  a  haven,  or  a  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  land,  and  fiicing 
nearly  die  west,  ia  laslicd  by  tremendous  waves,  collected  from  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
Pacific. 

[On  this  part  of  the  coast,  a  new  colony  has  recently  been  established  under  the  name  of 
SouUicrn  Australia.  The  country  included  between  182°  and  141°  E.  Ion.,  and  between 
the  Southern  ocean  and  26°  S.  lat,  having  an  extent  of  about  400,000  square  miles,  is  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  provided  that  no  lands  shall  become  private  property,  except 
by  purchase  at  public  sale  for  ready  money,  and  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  12s.  an  acre.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  are  to  be  applied  to  the  conveying  of  lalxjurers  to  the  colony. 
The  object  of  tlie  projectors  of  this  scheme  is  to  prevent  what  they  call  the  dispersion  of  the 
colonists  over  too  groat  a  surface  by  the  high  price  of  the  land,  and  to  furnish  the  colony 
with  a  proper  supply  of  labourers  by  transporting  such  persons  passage  free. — Am.  Ed.] 

Grant's  liand,  explored  in  1800  by  Lieutenant  Grant,  connected  Flinders'  or  Napoleon's 
Ijond  witli  Western  Port,  which  Bass  had  reached  from  the  opposite  (juarter,  and  thus  com- 
plote<l  the  circuit  of  the  Now  Holland  coast.  Western  Port  has  been  reached  over-lmid 
fn>m  tlip  colony,  in  tlio  manner  already  stoted,  by  Messrs.  Hovcll  and  Ile'iio;  and  towards 
the  clos*i  of  tlie  year  1826,  a  scttloniont  was  established  there  by  the  colonial  govcrnniont, 
under  the  maritime  direction  of  Coptain  Wothonill ;  bet  it  has  been  since  abandoned  in 
favoi^r  af  the  more  wester!;  port  of  ovvaii  Iviver.  This  tract  has  numerous  and  wide  bays, 
among  which  are  Portland  Bay,  King's  Bay,  and  Port  Pliilip.  The  coast  continues  iViver- 
fiified  witlj  suud-hills,  on  which  tiio  waves  of  the  ocean  break  with  fury  and  behind  wliicli, 
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as  usual,  risoH  a  rocky  cliain,  parallel  with  tho  shore.  Many  pirts  present  tho  s&mo  aspect 
of  dreary  nakodnoss  as  tho  more  westerly  regions.  In  others,  a  groat  improvement  is  per- 
coptiblo,  tho  environs  of  Capos  Northumberland  and  Albany  being  covered  witli  noblo  w(>od8, 
which  givo  thorn  a  most  romantic  appearance.  Tho  onvironi  of  Port  Philip  aro  also  moat 
beautiful  and  fit  for  yielding  many  valuable  productions. 

2.  Van  DievMjCt  Land, 
Van  Diemen's  Land  is  an  insular  appondago  to  tho  southorn  part  of  Now  Holland,  but 
of  much  smaller  dimensions.     It  lies  between  40°  42'  and  43°  43  S.  lat.,  and  144°  31'  and 
148°  22'  E.  long.,  and  is  reckoned  by  Freycinet  to  contain  an  area  of  27,11)2  scpiarc  miles. 
It  presents  ncitlier  the  same  long  and  sharp  mountain  ranges,  nor  tlio  same  vaHt  plains  aa 
tho  mainland.   In  general  it  is  composed  ot  alternate  hill  and  dale,  and  even  the  higii  downs 
are  generally  fit  either  fur  cultivation  or  pasturage.    Tho  chief  lines  both  of  mountain  and 
rivor  run  from  north  to  south  tlirough  tho  eastern  part  of  tho  colony.    Table  Mountain,  tho 
most  elevated  hill  in  tho  island,  nearly  overhangs  tho  soutticrn  settlement  of  Ilobart  Town, 
rising  to  tho  height  of  30130  feet,  being  covered  for  nino  montlis  in  tho  year  with  snow,  and 
subject  to  violent  whirlwinds.    Ttio  northern  peaks,  called  Bon  Lomond  and  Tauman,  are 
also  considerable ;  but  tho  chain  of  most  continuous  elevation  is  that  nearly  in  the  centro  ot 
the  island,  called  the  Western  Mountains,  which  extend  narth  and  south  for  its  whole  length. 
They  possess  a  general  height  of  3500  feet ;  enclose  several  largo  lakes,  one  said  to  bo 
sixty  miles  in  circumferonce ;  and  givo  rise  to  most  of  the  principal  rivers  in  tho  island. 
Among  thoso  is  tho  Tamar,  which,  uniting  tho  waters  of  the  North  and  South  Esk  from 
the  east,  of  tho  Macquario  and  Lake  Kivers  from  tho  south,  and  of  tho  Western  River  from 
the  west,  forms  at  Lounceston  a  navigable  stream,  which  soon  opens  into  tho  broad  estuary 
of  Port  Dalrymplc,  on  tho  north  side  of  the  island.    Tho  Dorwent,  flowing  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  swelled  by  tho  parallel  stream  of  tho  Jordan,  spreads  into  a  noblo  harbour  on 
the  south-east  side  of  tiio  island,  on  which  Hobart  Town  is  situated.    Two  rivers  on  tho 
western  side  enter  Macquario  Harbour,  but  their  course  is  yet  unexplored.    Tho  harbours 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  surpass  those  of  any  country  ir.  tlio  world,  not  excepting  even  the 
admirable  ones  of  New  South  Wales.    This  island  was  first  discovered  by  Taeman,  who 
surveyed  its  southern  and  part  of  its  western  shores,  but  not  the  northern  and  eastern,  with 
whicii  almost  exclusively  wo  aro  acquainted.  It  was  afterwards  observed  in  parts  by  Marion, 
Furneaux,  Cook,  and  particularly  D'Entrecasteaux,  who  traced  the  remarkahlo  channel 
whicii  bears  his  name.    All  this  time,  however,  it  was  believed  to  be  u  part  of  the  cor.ci- 
nent ;  nor  was  it  till  Bass,  in  1708,  passed  through  the  straits  which  arc  called  afler  liim, 
that  its  insular  character  was  established.    In  1803,  Captain  Bowen  founded  tho  first 
convict  establishment  at  Kisdon  Cove,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwont,  which  was  removed, 
u  1804,  by  Colonel  Collins,  to  Hobart  Town,  on  the  right  bank,  in  Sullivan  Cove,  about 
twelve  miles  up  tho  river.    Since  that  time  the  colony  has  been  in  a  state  of  rapid  increase, 
particularly  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  it  became  the  favourite  resort  of 
voluntary  emigration.    The  climate  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  belongs  decidedly  to  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  is  therefore  morn  cool  and  more  congenial  to  a  British  constitution  than 
that  of  the  original  colony.    It  ha.i  not  the  same  extremes  of  barrenness  and  fertility ; 
there  arc  some  rich  flats  along  the  rivers,  but  in  general  the  lands  are  somewhat  high,  and 
of  a  medium  aptitude  both  for  agriculture  and  psturage.    A  greater  proportion  of  it  is 
quite  clear  of  wood,  and  admits  of  the  plough  being  applied  without  any  previous  prepara- 
tion.   On  the  road  from  Hobart  Town  to  Port  Dalrymple,  there  is  a  plain  extending  in  one 
direction  for  twenty  miles,  and  clear  land  is  frequent  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.   Maize, 
tobacco,  and  much  more  sugar,  are  not  compatible  with  the  climate :  but  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  are  produced  of  superior  quality ;  the  potatoes  are  equal  to  any  on  the  globe,  and  will 
keep  throiigii  tho  whole  year.    The  cattle  are  rather  good ;  the  sheep  produce  fine  wool, 
though  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  New  South  Wales ;  but  this  has,  perhaps,  been  from  want 

of  care,  and  great  enorts  are  making  for  its 
improvement.  This  land  wants  the  cedar  and 
rcsc-wood  of  the  great  continent;  but  the 
blackwood,  the  Huon  pine,  and  Adventure; 
Bay  pine,  are  valuable  trees  peculiar  to  it. 
The  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  {fig.  910. 
and  911.)  arc  guessed  by  Hassel  at  only  1500, 
and  are,  if  possible,  in  a  lower  state  than  even 
those  of  tlie  great  continent.  They  are 
strangers  to  fishing,  and  to  tho  construction 
of  even  the  rudest  canoes,  but  convey  them- 
selves in  miserable  rafts  over  any  water  they 
are  obliged  to  cross.  They  are  unacquainted 
Native) orVBDr-meo'i I Miod  with   the   throwing-stick ;    their  spears  are 
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much  less  formidable,  and  their  disposition  more  peaceable ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  have 
been  inflamed  with  the  most  deadly  hatred  against  the  English,  Thia  deplorable  cir- 
cumstance appears  to  have  been  solely  owing  to  the  rashness  of  an  officer,  who,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  settlement,  fired  upon  a  party  approaching,  as  there  was  afterwards  reason  to 
Deiieve,  with  the  most  peaceable  intentions.  This  incident  appears  to  have  made  a  per- 
manent impression  upon  the  minds  of  these  savages ;  for,  ever  since  that  time,  they  have 
seized  every  opportunity  of  attacking  and  killing  the  colonists ;  but  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers  and  courage  has  rendered  their  enmity  far  from  terrible.    The  British  populatiofl 
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is  eonaidered  to  form  the  meet  completely  English  colony  that  exists ;  yet  the  state  ot  so' 
ciety  is  said,  on  the  whole,  to  be  ruuer  than  that  at  Port  Jackson.  In  particular,  the  most 
esperate  convicts  having  been  sent  thither  as  a  place  of  ulterior  banishment,  pumbera 
escaped,  and  formed  a  body  of  bush-rangers,  who  kept  the  colony  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
alarm,  and  have  only  been  very  recently  put  down.  There  are  six  clergymen  of  the  church 
of- England;  also,  at  Hobart  Town,  a  Catholic  priest,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  five 
Wesleyan  Methodist  ministers,  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Ghivernment  supports  a  male 
and  femple  orphan  school,  and  seven  public  day-schools.  The  exports  consist  of  wool 
wheat,  salted  beef,  mutton  hams  and  tongues ;  with  some  hides,  tallow,  seal  skins,  whale  oil, 
and  spars.    Several  newspapers  are  published  at  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston. 

The  present  division  of  this  settlement  is  into  thirty-five  counties. 

Hobart  Town  possesses  a  harbour,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  Derwent,  for 
three  miles  above  the  town,  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  Here  the  river  begins  to 
fireshen,  and  continues  hence  for  the  distance  of  20  miles,  narrowing  gradually,  but  afibrd< 
ing  a  safe  passage  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons  as  far  as  New  Norfolk,  where  a  ridge  of  rocks 
forms  a  rapid,  and  abruptly  terminates  the  navigation.  The  entrance  by  Storm  Bay  ia 
somewhat  exposed ;  but  D'Entrecosteaux's  Channel  affords  a  continued  harbour  thirty-seven 
miles  long,  uiid  sheltered  from  every  wind.  The  town  is  delightfully  situated  upon  two  hills, 
between  -  irhich  there  runs  a  fine  stream  of  water  from  the  heights  of  Table  Mountain, 
which  tL  '  3rs  above  it.  The  place,  having  been  from  the  first  laid  out  upon  a  plan,  is  much 
more  regularly  built  than  Sydney,  has  good  substantial  houses  of  two  stories  high,  with  some 
handsome  public  buildings,  among  which  are  a  brick  church  with  an  organ,  a  good  gaol,  and 
a  large  substantial  quay.  The  town  census  of  1621  gave  2700,  and  the  number  has  now ' 
increased  to  nearly  13,000.  All  the  other  places  in  this  section  of  the  country,  namely, 
Elizabeth  Town,  or  New  Norfolk,  Sorell  Town,  Ross,  Macquarie  Town,  and  Brighton,  are 
mere  villages  of  about  a  hundred  houses. 

Launcestown,  the  chief  seat  of  the  settlements  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  is  situ- 
ated forty  miles  up  the  Tamar,  at  its  confluence  with  tw3  small  streams,  called  the  North 
and  South  Eak.  It  is  agreeably  situated  upon  a  hill  bordering  on  a  fertile  country,  and  ia 
about  120  miles  across  the  island  from  Hobart  Town.  The  Tamar,  from  Launceston  to  the 
sea,  forms  a  species  of  estuary,  which  admits  vessels  of  300  tons ;  but  is  so  obstructed  by 
banks  and  shallows  as  to  render  the  navigation  very  difficult  With  this  view,  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed,  in  1819,  to  George  Town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  fine 
harbour  of  Port  Dalrymple.  This  arrangement  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  settlers,  who 
found  the  environs  of  George  Town  much  less  fertile  and  agreeable,  and  also  more  distant 
from  the  seat  of  culture,  than  Launceston,  which  now  contains  about  3000  inhabitants.  Nor- 
folk  Plains,  consisting  of  sixty-two  houses,  Perth,  Campbell  Town,  and  other  agreeable 
neighbourhoods,  are  rising  in  the  interior ;  bui:  the  settlements  are,  on  the  whole,  much  less 
extensive  than  in  the  south,  though  there  remains  here  a  great  extent  of  fine  unoccupied 
land. 

The  circuit  of  the  coasts  presents  various  features,  and  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  forbidding 
as  that  of  the  adjoining  continent  The  eastern  coast  for  the  northern  half  of  its  extent  ia 
little  indented,  and  presents  generally  sand-hills ;  but  in  the  middle,  between  St  Patrick's 
Head  and  St  Helen's  Point  exhibits  a  rangje  of  abrupt  unapproachable  rocks,  with  lofty  and 
broken  mountains  behind.  This  coast  terminates  with  the  long  steep  Isle  of  Schouten,  sepa* 
rated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  strait  The  south-east  coast  thence  continues  to  pre- 
sent a  scries  of  long  islands  and  winding  peninsulas,  enclosing  deep  and  commodious  havens. 
It  begins  with  the  large  inlets,  called  by  the  English  Great  Swan  Port,  by  the  French,  Fleu- 
rieu  Bay :  south  from  which,  the  Island  of  Maria  presents  a  formidable  aspect,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  perpendicular  granite  cliffs  from  300  to  400  feet  high,  and  filled  with  many 
caverns,  into  which  the  waves  rush  and  make  a  roaring  like  the  sound  of  distant  thunder. 
The  mariner  passes  with  trembling,  as  he  views  the  fury  of  the  tempests  which  dash  against 
it  Then  begins  the  peninsula  of  Tasman,  of  great  extent  winding  and  indented,  connected 
with  the  contment  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  a  few  hundred  feet  t^i^d  branching  into  several 
minor  peninsulas,  as  slightly  connected  with  each  other.  This  was  supposed  to  be  an  island, 
till  Baudin  ascertained  its  precise  form.  South-west  from  this  is  the  long  and  irregular  form 
of  Pitt  Island,  called  by  the  French  Bruny :  running  parallel  with  th"  continent  it  forma 
the  long  channel  called,  firom  its  discoverer,  D'EntrecasteriUx,  the  wr  <»  of  which  are  full 
of  fish,  and  its  shores  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  vegetation.  Farther  on,  the  Bay  de 
la  Recherche  forms  two  good  harbours,  and  the  coast  soon  terminates  in  South  Cape,  the 
extreme  point  of  the  island.  The  western  coast  includiiig  the  north  and  south-western,  ia 
generally  iiigh  ond  steep,  with  considerable  mour.tains  vising  behind.  Here  are  two  im 
portant  openings ;  Macquarie  Harbour,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  spreads  into  a  very  wide  and 
deep  basin,  receiving,  after  eight  miles,  two  river*,  called  Gordon's,  the  course  of  which  haa 
been  only  partially  explored.  The  country,  hoArever,  is  promising,  having  coal  and  fine 
linuor ;  and  a  penal  settlement  has  already  been  formed  there — the  precursor,  probably,  of 
ont  on  a  more  •lesin  ile  footing.    Port  Davey,  more  to  the  southward,  with  a  wider  entrance. 
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but  I088  interior  extent,  spreads  into  two  harbours,  of  which  that  of  Bathurst  is  good  and 
secure ,  but  tho  country  la  rocicy  and  barren,  and  the  timber  ditricult  of  access.  On  the 
north'WCst  corner  is  Hunter's  group,  the  chief  of  which  are  Barren  Island,  the  three  IIura< 
mocks,  and  Low  Sandy  Island,  which  answer  to  tlicir  unpromising  names.  Still  further 
north-westward  from  these  is  King's  Island,  large,  humid,  bleak,  with  great  variety  of  rocke^ 
full  of  streams,  and  with  a  lake  in  tho  centre.  There  are  b'^veral  other  islands  in  Bass'i 
Straits, — Furneaiu's,  Jlork's,  Cape  Barren, — of  tolerable  size,  but  of  no  beauty  or  promise. 


mi 


3.  New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand  ranks  next  to  the  countries  now  described,  as  the  most  important  of  the 
^eat  southern  insular  masses.  It  ranges  parallel  to  the  south  of  New  Holland,  with  a  broad 
mtervening  expanse  of  ocean.  It  consists  of  two  islands,  but  separated  only  b^  a  strait,  and 
composing  properly  only  one  country,  lying  between  34°  and  46°  S.  lat. ;  bemg  thus  about 
1000  miles  in  length ;  but  the  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  100  miles.  The  surface  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Nicholas  at  62,160  English  square  miles.  The  northern  island  is  known 
by  the  name,  not  very  well  fitted  for  English  organs,  of  Eoheinomauwe ;  ths  southern  by 
that  of  T'avai  Poenammoo.  The  first  is  the  smallest,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  finest  soil, 
and  by  natural  features  of  the  boldest  and  grandest  description.  Chains  of  high  mountains 
run  through  both  islands,  which,  in  the  former,  rise  to  the  height  of  12,000  or  14,000  feet, 
and  are  buried  for  two-thirds  of  their  height  in  perpetual  snow ;  presenting  on  the  greatest 
scale  all  ttie  alpine  phenomena.  From  these  heights  numerous  streams  flow  down,  watering 
in  their  course  the  most  fertile  and  enchanting  valleys.  The  huge  glaciers  and  plains  of 
snow  which  cover  their  higher  regions ;  the  mighty  torrents  which  pour  down  from  them, 
forming  stupendous  cataracts ;  the  loily  woods  which  crown  their  middle  regions ;  the  hills 
which  wind  along  their  feet,  decked  with  the  brightest  vegetation ;  the  bold  clifis  and  pro- 
montories which  breast  tho  might  of  the  southern  waves ;  the  beautiful  bays  decked  with 
numberless  villages  and  canoes — all  conspire  to  present  a  scene,  which  even  the  rude  eye 
of  the  navigator  cannot  behold  without  rapture.  The  soil  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  tracts 
of  land  at  all  level,  is  more  fertile  than  in  New  Holland,  and,  with  due  cultivation,  would 

Jield  grain  in  abundance.  It  produces,  even  spontaneously  and  plentifully,  roots  fitted  for 
uman  food,  particularly  those  of  a  species  of  fern,  wiiich  covers  almost  the  whole  country. 
The  natives  breed  pigs,  and  cultivate  some  maize,  yams,  and  potatoes ;  and  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  very  strong  flax,  which  serves  not  only  for  clothing,  but  fishing-luies,  and  various 

other  purposes.  "The  mountaiiis  are  clothed  with 
a  profusion  of  fir  tree3,  of  a  variety  of  species 
unknown  in  other  countries,  and  rising  to  a  ;nag- 
nificent  height,  which  the  tallest  pines  o(  Nor- 
way cannot  rival.  The  natives  (^g.  013.)  are 
of  a  difibrent  race  from  those  of  New  Holland, 
belonging  rather  to  that  Malay  race  wliich  pre- 
dominates in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  They  are 
tall  and  well  formed,  with  large  black  eyes; 
they  are  intelligent,  have  made  some  progress 
in  the  arts  of  life,  and  are  united  into  a  certain 
form  of  political  society.  These  circumstances, 
however,  have  only  tended  to  develope  in  a  still  more  frightful  degree  those  flirious  passions 
which  agitate  the  breast  of  i,he  savage.  Each  little  society  is  actuated  by  the  deepest 
enmity  against  all  their  neighbours ;  their  daily  and  nightly  thought  is  to  surprise,  to  attack, 
to  exterminate  them ;  and  when  they  have  gained  that  guilty  triumph,  it  is  followed  by  the 
dire  co;isummation  of  devouring  their  victims.    Such  was  the  catastrophe  which,  in  1800, 

upo^n  the  jealous  pride  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  befell  the 
entire  crew  of  the  ship  Boyd,  only  two  or  three 
children  being  saved,  and  aflerwards  recovered  bj 
Mr.  Berry.  Yet  to  the  members  of  their  own  tribe, 
or  those  whom  they  regard  as  friends  they  are  not 
only  mild  and  courteous,  but  display  ine  fondest 
attachment  and  most  tender  sensibility.  Familios 
live  together  in  great  harmony,  and  are  seen  assem- 
bled in  pleasing  and  harmonious  groups  (^fiff.  914.). 
On  the  death  of  their  relations,  they  exhibit  the  most 
impassioned  and  affecting  symptoms  of  gri'?f,  cutting 
their  faces  with  pieces  of  shell  or  bone,  till  the  blood 
flows  and  mixes  with  their  tears.  Several  even  of 
the  females,  who  had  formed  an  irregular  connexion  with  the  sailors,  showed  them  every 
mark  of  faithful  and  tender  attachment.  They  have  a  great  turn  for  oratory,  the  ciik!^ 
making  speeciies  of  two  or  three  hours  accompanied  with  vehement  gestures,  to  which  tboso 
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Fortifled  Villaie  in  New  Zealand. 


of  tlie  audience  correspond ;  but  we  hove  yet  no  translated  specimens  of  Nevv  Zealand  elo- 
„|.  quence.  Their  war-canoes  are  very  large,  adorned  with  much  curi- 
^^°  ous  and  elaborate  carving.  Great  diligence  is  also  exercised,  and 
great  pain  endured,  in  bestowing  upon  their  skins  the  unnatural  orna- 
ment of  tactooing  {Jiff,  015.) ;  and  the  visages  of  tho  chiefs  aro 
oflen  entirely  covered  over  with  various  regular  figures.  This, 
however,  is  not  effected  without  severo  pain,  causing  even  attacks 
of  fever ;  but  to  shrink  in  any  degree  trom  the  operation  is  consi- 
dered as  altogether  derogatory  to  a  manly  spirit.  They  have  also  a 
horrid  art,  by  which  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  being  dried  in  an 
oven,  and  exposed  to  a  stream  of  fresh  air,  are  maintained  in  a  stats 
of  perfect  preservation.  Their  houses  are  by  no  means  spacious ; 
that  of  Korra-korra,  a  powerful  chief,  measured  only  nine  feet  long, 
six  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  high.  They  are  placed  in  liippahs  (Jig.  916.)  or  fortified  vil- 
lages, seated  on  high  and  steep  hills,  ascended  by  pathways,  narrow,  winding,  and  oflen  per- 
pendicular, so  as  to  be  most  perilous  to  an  European ;  but  the  New  Zealander  leaps  up  as  if 

it  were  level  ground.  Their  original  arms  con- 
sisted of  clubs  of  stone  and  whalebone,  of  long 
and  pointed  spears,  and  of  the  pattoo-pattoo,  or ' 
wooden  battle-axe ;  but  since  the  musket  has  been 
introduced  to  their  knowledge,  it  has  absorbed  all 
their  warlike  regard ;  and  the  strength  of  a  chief 
is  counted,  not  by  his  men,  but  by  his  muskets. 
The  report  of  fifly  being  in  the  possession  of 
Korra-koi.a  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  for  200 
miles  round.  The  New  Zealander  has  no  idea 
of  the  pitched  combats  in  the  open  field,  which 
give  a  sort  of  nhivalric  character  to  the  New  Holland  fighting;  his  baser  aim  is  to  steal 
upon  his  enemy,  and  massacre  him,  unprepared  and  defenceless.  This,  however,  is  common 
in  savage  life  among  such  small  political  associations,  where  the  object  is  not  personal  glory, 
but  to  gratify  the  passions  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  tribe.  There  seems  also  to  be 
Bomethmg  like  political  alliance  among  them ;  and  Colonel  Cruise  understood  that  upwards 
of  3000  were  once  assembled  on  a  single  plain  for  the  purposes  of  deliberation.  The  entire 
population  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Nicholas  at  upwards  of  150,000.  Several  missionaries,  ani- 
mated by  a  noble  spirit  of  philanthropy,  have  ventured  to  take  up  their  abode  among  these 
ferocious  hordes.  They  have  not  yet  made  much  impression  on  their  habits  of  barbarism, 
but  they  are  viewed  as  friends,  treated  with  kindness,  and  enter  into  their  houses  and  forti- 
fied villages,  without  feeling  the  slightest  apprehension. 

The  following  recent  information  concerning  New  Zealand  comes  from  original  documents 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  is  extracted  from  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Journal : 
— "  In  New  Zealand,  flax  may  be  obtained  in  on  unlimited  quantity,  and  there  is  abundance 
of  fine  timber  of  all  sizes  and  dimensions  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  shipping  may  be  employed  in  the  flax  trade  alone ;  and  the  timber,  which  grows 
occasionally  to  a  great  height,  and  not  unfrequently  six  feet  in  diameter,  may  be  procured 
in  any  quantity.  The  country  is  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable  productions ;  the  soil  fertile 
and  easy  of  culture.  With  regard  to  the  whaling  establishments  in  New  Zealand,  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  as  they  ore  of  use  only  foi,"  about  four  months  in  the  year,  they  are  not 
likely  to  become  permanent,  unless  cou^bined  with  some  other  pursuit  for  the  summer  sea- 
son. And,  from  the  destructive  nature  of  'bn  fishery  (the  females  being  killed  at  the  time 
of  calving),  the  trade  cannot  last  many  years ;  but,  like  the  sealing,  will  eventually  fail 
from  extermination,  or  from  the  desertion  of  the  land  by  the  harassed  animals.  The  fishery 
is  confined  to  the  Middle  and  Stewart's  Islands,  the  whales  not  being  found  north  of  Cook's 
Straits.  In  the  four  church  mission  stations  of  Rangiliond,  Ronken,  Paihia,  and  Waimate, 
there  are,  under  a  regular  course  of  education,  about  320  New  Zeolanders,  whose  average 
age  is  sixteen  years.  When  the  hours  appointed  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts  are  expired,  the  greater  number  of  these  natives  are  employed  in  the  mission, 
some  in  building,  others  as  carpenters,  and  others  in  general  labour.  There  ore  three  sub- 
stantial chapels,  capable  of  holding  from  200  to  300  each,  in  which  services  are  held  three 
times  every  Sunday,  and  always  well  attended. 

All  travellers  ogree  thot  the  New  Zeolanders  are  a  noble  race  of  savages,  although  they 
are  clearly  proved,  by  the  long  residences  among  them  of  Colonel  Cruise  and  Mr.  Earle,  to 
be  still  cannibals.  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  the  Attacotti,  a  Caledonian  nation 
of  the  fourth  century, — "  if,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  commercial  and  literary  town  of 
Glasgow,  a  race  of  cannibals  has  really  existed,  we  may  contemplats  in  the  Scottish  history 
the  opposite  extfemes  of  savage  and  civilised  life.  Such  reflections  tend  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  our  ideas,  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing  hope  that  New  Zealand  may  produce,  in 
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some  fbturo  adfe,  the  Hume  of  the  Kuthom  hetniaphore."  Recent  voyagore  difTor  in  their 
opinions  u  to  the  benefit  which  these  ialands,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  those  of  tlio  South 
Seas,  derive  from  the  various  religious  missionaries  who  are  stationed  upon  them.  Captains 
Beechoy  and  Kotzebue,  and  Mr.  Earle,  accuse  these  persons  of  teaching  nothing  but  asce- 
ticism ;  and  the  last  attributes  the  progress  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  in  civilisation  to 
the  whalers  who  touch  there.  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  education  which  this 
class  of  mariners  receives,  Mr.  fkrle's  really  seems  to  be  a  bold  opinion.  The  interesting 
>vork8  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  Colonel  Cruise,  Messrs.  Tycrman  and  Bonnet,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  pre- 
sent a  different  and  (wo  should  think)  a  truer  picture  of  the  labours  of  these  isol'itcd  and 
pious  men.  We  think  the  missionaries  right  in  indulging  the  passion  of  the  New  Zealand- 
ers  for  English  clothing,  and  in  not  waiting  till  they  can  master  all  the  difficulties  and 
subtleties  of  the  English,  but  in  at  once  translating  the  Gospels  into  the  great  Polynesian 
languages,  and  in  teaching  their  children  to  read  those  translations.  To  translate  a  work 
into  the  language  of  the  learner,  is  to  explain  it  at  the  same  time.  To  teach  the  learner 
the  language  in  which  a  work  is  written,  often  leaves  the  meaning  of  the  work  to  be  still 
translated  to  a  foreigner.    True  it  is  that,  till  their  European  costume  shall  liecome  com- 

Elete  (and  perhaps  even  then),  they  will  look  more  noble  in  their  mat-cloaks:  but  no  bar- 
srous  country  was  ever  civilised  till  the  people  had  adopted  the  costume  of  their  conquer- 
ors; and  the  expensive  and  complicated  dress  of  refinement  and  fhsliion  is  the  taste  tliat 
will  lead  the  savage  to  industry  and  the  arts  of  peace — not  the  head-dress  of  plastered  hair, 
and  the  garment  mode  from  the  cloth-tree.  We  are  happy  to  learn,  from  Mr.  Earle's  book, 
that  the  more  general  introduction  of  muskets  and  gunpowder  is  found  to  diminish  intestine 
war.  The  savage  sees  that  the  bullet  sets  at  nought  strength  and  supersedes  courage. 
Their  armies,  tlicreforc,  number  musketa  before  they  encounter;  and,  if  they  find  these  to 
be  equally  matched,  they  settle  the  dispute  amicably.  This  is  great  ground  gained ;  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  infant  education,  European  clothing,  are, 
under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  and  their  generous  subscribers  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States,  fast  following.  Thus  it  is  that  New  Zealand  will,  in  time,  leave  off  the 
practices  of  war  and  cannibalism,  and  become,  what  we  understand  Otaheite  and  Owhyhee 
actually  to  be,  a  civilised  and  Christianised  country. 

4.  Papua,  or  New  Guinea. 

New  Guinea  rs  the  largest  mass  of  southern  continent  next  to  New  Holland,  being  fVom 
1200  to  1400  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  150  to  200  miles  in  breadth.  There  seems 
great  reason  to  surmise  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  existence.  The  few  navi- 
gators who  have  sailed  along  its  coast  observed  ranges  of  mountains  swelling  behind  each 
other,  their  summits  rising  in  the  most  picturesque  and  varied  forms,  ana  clothed  with 
immense  pine  forests.  The  Dutch  maps  represent  some  of  those  on  the  west  coast  as  cover- 
ed with  perpetual  snow,  which  would  imply,  in  this  latitude,  a  height  of  15,000  or  16,000 
feet.  The  copious  moisture  which  must  flow  down  from  these  heights,  in  a  climate  so 
intensely  tropical,  can  scarcely  fail  to  generate  a  most  rich  vegetation,  while  the  close  con- 
tiguity and  similar  climate  of  the  Spice  Islands,  afford  a  presumption,  tliat  their  valued  pro- 
ducts may  find  here  a  congenial  soil.  Yet  this  tempting  region  has  been  left  almost  a  terra 
incognita,  having  been  generally  viewed  only  from  a  distance  by  navigators,  except  Forrest, 
who  landed  at  several  points  of  its  northern  coast.  Some  recent  observations  have  also  been 
made  by  the  French  navigotoro  Dupcrrey  and  I^esson.  The  population,  like  that  of  New 
Holland,  was  found  to  consist  of  Papuans,  or  Oriental  negroes,  mingled  with  the  still  ruder 
race  of  the  Haraforas,  who  inhabit  the  interior  mountains.  These  Papuans  appear  to  be  a 
degree  farther  advanced  in  the  social  scale  than  the  New  Hollanders.  This  is  shown  in 
the  very  singular  construction  of  their  huts,  raised  on  elevated  planks  or  stages,  resting 
upon  poles  tliat  are  fixed  usually  in  the  water.  This  scheme  is  supposed  by  Forrest  to  bo 
adopted  with  a  view  to  security  from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and  particularly  of  the  Hara- 
foras. These  houses,  which  are  divided  among  a  number  of  families,  have  a  door  both 
towards  land  and  sea,  so  that,  according  to  the  quarter  whence  danger  comes,  they  may 
betake  themselves  either  to  their  vessels  or  to  the  woods.  They  construct  and  ornament 
their  canoes  on  a  large  scale,  and  show  considerable  skill  in  fishing.  They  not  only  wage 
deadly  war  against  each  other,  but  manifest  a  particular  jealousy  and  hostility  towards 
strangers,  which  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  decree,  to  what  tlicy  suffer  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  who  make  frequent  inroads,  and  carry  them  off  as  slaves.  These 
vessels  also  carry  away  trepang,  edible  birds'-nests,  and  tortoise-shell.  The  Dutch,  in  1828, 
formed  a  settlement  in  Triton  Bay,  in  lat.  3°  33'. 

The  Louisiade  is  the  name  given  by  Bougainville  to  a  range  of  broken  shores  which  he 
passed  at  the  western  extremity  of  New  Guinea.  He  ranked  them  as  an  archipelago;  but 
It  seems  doubtfiil  whether  they  do  not  all  form  part  of  one  large  peninsula,  and  even  whether 
that  peninsula  be  not  part  of  New  Guinea.  The  aspect  of  both  appears  te  be  nearly  ths 
same,  except  tiiat  the  natives  seem  to  be  still  ruder. 
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A  aerica  of  largo  groupa  of  islands,  beginning  near  the  north-eaatern  boundary  of  New 
Guinea,  ranges  in  a  circuitous  lino  piirallcl  to  Now  Holland,  and  in  tho  direction  of  New 
Zealand,  though  stopping  considerably  short  of  it.  Their  aspect  is  various,  but  in  general 
inour>tainouH  and  often  rugged,  aa  in  the  other  regions  of  Australasia ;  liko  which,  also,  they 
conta:  valleys,  and  oven  plains,  covered  with  the  most  profuse  vegetation.  The  inhabitanta 
are  divided  between  the  two  great  races,  tho  Papuan,  or  Oriental  negro,  little,  ugly,  and 
black;  and  tlio  Malay,  taller,  of  a  dingy  brown,  and  of  more  pleasing  features.  All  the 
islands  exhibit  only  varieties  of  the  most  savage  form  of  social  existence.  They  are  little 
known  or  frequented,  as  the  route  of  the  circumnavigator  usually  leads  him  from  the  Society 
Islands  into  the  sea  betvoen  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  avoiding  the  coral  rocks  scat- 
tered tlirougli  the  Australasian  gulfs.  The  group  of  Now  Britain,  New  Ireland,  Now  Hanover, 
and  other  siiialler  islands,  was  partially  seen  by  Le  Maire,  and  afterwards  examined  with 
Bome  care  by  Dampier  and  D'Entrccasteuux.  Carteret  also  viewed  a  detached  and  more 
westerly  part,  which  he  called  Admiralty  Islands,  and  which  appeared  better  cultivated,  and 
inliabited  by  a  moro  civilised  race,  than  the  others.  Some  more  recent  observations  have 
been  made  by  M.  Lesson  and  his  companions.  The  whole  group  lies  between  tho  first  and 
sixth  degrees  of  south  latitude;  and,  were  Arrowsmith's  map  (which  is  laid  down,  however, 
upon  tho  most  conjectural  data)  followed,  one  should  estimate  the  superficial  extent  at  10,000 
English  siiuaro  miles.  Now  Irolan<l  is  very  thickly  wooded,  and  among  iU  trees  are  men- 
tioned the  Areca  palm,  and  even  tho  nutmeg.  Tho  natives  are  Papuans,  but  aro  considered 
by  the  French  navigators  to  bo  the  most  civilised  in  thia  archipelago.  They  have  tcmplea, 
and  a  regular  fbrm  of  idolatrous  worship. 

6.  Solomon  hlands, 

Tho  Archipelago  called  Solomon  Islands  was,  aa  already  noticed,  discovered,  and  that 
name  given  to  them,  by  Mendana,  in  1567.  They  were  forgotten  for  two  centuries,  till 
Carteret,  in  1767,  and  afterwards  Bougainville  and  Lieutenant  Shortland,  passed  several  of 
the  grou(i^  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Egmont,  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  and  New 
Georgia.  Some  retain  the  Spanish  names  of  Isabel,  San  Christoval,  &c. ;  while  to  others 
Bougainvillo  gave  his  own  and  that  of  Choiseul.  The  prevailing  population  is  Papuan, 
and  as  black  as  tho  African  negro,  but  with  a  mixture  of  the  Malays.  They  appeared  to  be 
numerous,  subject  to  the  sway  of  an  absolute  prince,  and  warlike.  Both  Mendana  and 
Bougainville  were  led  to  suppose  them  addicted  to  feeding  upon  human  flesh. 

7.  New  Hebrides. 

The  New  Hebrides  are  a  group  situated  to  tho  south-east  of  the  above,  first  discovered  by 
Quiros,  In  1606,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Archipelago  del  Espiritu  Santo :  Bougainville 
afterwards  touched  at  these  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  New  Cyclades;  while 
Cook,  who  examined  them  more  diligently  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  bestowed  upon  them 
that  of  New  Hebrides,  to  which  we  adhere ;  but  the  continental  geographers  maintain  that 
the  Spaniards,  as  the  first  discoverprs,  are  entitled  to  have  their  appellation  received  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other.  It  is,  in  fact,  still  given  to  the  principal  island ;  while  to  other  con- 
siderable ones  Bougainville  gave  the  name 
of  lies  de  Lepreux,  and  Cook  those  of  Tanna 
and  Mallicolo.  These  islands  are  generally 
covered  with  high  mountains,  from  some  of 
which  flame  is  seen  issuing.  The  territory, 
as  usual  in  volcanic  countries,  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  finely  watered  by  numerous  rivu- 
lets. The  natives  belong  generally  to  the 
Papuan  race ;  but  those  of  Mallicolo  are,  even 
beyond  its  general  average,  diminutive,  mean, 
and  ugly ;  while  those  of  Tanna  {fig.  917.) 
are,  on  the  contrary,  taller  and  handsomer 
than  almost  any  other  specimen  yet  seen. 
They  are  both  extremely  active,  agile,  and 
intelligent:  the  Mallicolese,  in  particular, 
appeared  a  most  determined  and  energetic  race.  They  go  almost  naked,  and  have  few  or 
no  arts  and  manufactures ;  but  their  weapons  are  constructed  with  peculiar  skill ;  and  the 
tribes  are  almost  at  perpetual  war  with  each  other ;  yet  in  their  social  intercourse  thev  are 
mild  and  friendly.  Forstor  reckons  the  population  at  200,000,  of  which  he  supposes  iWna 
to  contain  20,000,  and  Mallicolo  50,000. 
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8.  New  Caledonia. 

New  Caledonia,  a  lar{(0  ialand,  250  iiiili!*  lunff,  and  6()  brood,  forma  the  louthnrn  tormina- 
lion  of  thia  gtcnl  chain  of  archipelaijfucii.  It  ia  travRmcd  by  a  continuoua  rauKO  of  mountaini, 

wliiuli  runr  thuir  conical  hcada  to  a  conaiderablu  lioiKlit, 

Qlf  and  tlirow  out  bruncliua,  which  proaont  their  rocky  facoi 

towurdri  the  hgii.  Tho(i({h  wator  ia  aomcwhnt  abundant, 

a  iffuat  ptirt  of  tlio  noil  ia  ho  rocky  and  aandy  aH  to  be 

by  no  nieana  fcrtih;.     Forater  ratca  the  |Kipulati(jn  at 

5(),(MX);  but  D'Entrccaatuaux  doea  not  think  it  can 

exceed  half  that  number,  aa  it  ia  alnioat  wholly  confin- 

0(1  to  the  coaat,  where  a  aupply  of  flah  can  Ikj  obtained. 

The  nativcB  (Jiff.  017.)  aflbrd  decided  apccimcna  of  tim 

rude  and  diminutive  fonna  of  the  Papuan  or  Orieiitnl 

ne(;ro.    They  have  been  painted  in  tiie  most  oupoaito 

coloura  by  Cook  and  by  D  Entrecoatcaux ;  by  trio  one 

»Un  .nd  Womin  of  N.w  c.iedoni..        ^  „,|,,,^  friendly,  and  courteouB ;  by  the  oU.nr  aa  fierce 

warriors,  and  devourera  of  human  fleah ;  but  the  fact  ia,  that,  in  aavago  life,  nothing  ia  more 

common  than  the  prcaentation  of  tlicae  two  extremes,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 

which  the  people  are  viewed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

POLYNESIA. 

PoLYNMiA,  or  "  the  many  isles,"  is  the  name  which  geographers  have  now  generallv 
tgrccd  to  give  to  numerous  groups  with  which  a  great  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  atudded. 
While  the  iNlnnds  which  compose  Australasia  are  of  such  mafrnitude  as  to  approach  the  cha« 
racter  of  continents,  those  of  Polynesia  are  so  small  that  most  of  them  can  scarcely  aspire 
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aboiu  the  diminutive  appellation  of  islets.  Yet  they  are  to  numerous,  and  follow  in  such 
close  succession,  tha'.  they  may  properly  bQ  considered  as  a  region  of  the  globe  bearing  a 
oeculiar  aspect  and  character.  •  ■v-i'^:--i'-..  r.^-,, -■-.!' ^-zir\:^-7-::-r:-c3r:  -n-r- 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  over  which  these  numetous  islands  arc  scattered,  is  a  vast  expanse, 
extending,  in  its  greatest  breadth,  150  degrees,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  globe.  It  is  by  no 
means,  however,  completely  filled  with  the  groups  of  Polynesia.  From  the  shores  of  Asia 
and  Australasia,  indeed,  in  an  cast  and  soutn-east  direction,  they  closely  follow  each  other 
to  about  130°  W.  long.,  or  for  the  space  of  nearly  100°  of  longitude.  From  north  to  south 
they  range  between  tlio  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  nearly  50  degrees  of  latitude. 
Beyond  these  limits,  northward  to  tiio  Aleutian  Islands,  eastward  to  the  continent  of  America, 
and  southward  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  scarcely  a  rock  rises  to  interrupt  the  unbroken  waste 
of  the  Pacific. 

These  islands  rank  with  the  most  fruitful  and  smiling  regions  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Their  situation,  altogether  between  the  tropics,  and  beaten  by  the  rays  of  an  equatorial  sun, 
might  have  given  them  a  parched  soil  and  a  burning  and  pestilential  climate.  These  evils 
are  averted  by  the  moisture  and  breezes  from  such  an  extent  of  surrounding  ocean,  and  by 
the  interior  mountains,  which  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  a  very  lofty  height.  Several  of 
tiie  Polynesian  peuks  approach  the  elevation  of  those  in  the  great  continents.  In  the  Sand- 
wich lijiands,  Mouna  lloa  is  about  16,000  feet,  Mouna  Koah  about  15,000  feet  above  die 
level  of  the  sea.  In  Otaheite,  Oroeno  rises  to  10,800,  and  Tobronu  to  9500  feet.  Most  of 
the  other  islands  have  mountains  inferior,  but  considerable.  An  exception  is,  indeed,  formed 
by  the  coral  islands,  those  peculiar  structures  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  inces- 
sant labour  of  myriads  of  insocts.  As  the  formation  ceases  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  these  islands  arc  merely  a  few  feet  above  its  level,  and  are  visible  to  the  navi- 
gator only  by  the  trees  which  rise  from  their  flat  surface.  The  higher  islands  are  indented 
by  deep  bays,  and  finely  variegated  by  streams  descending  from  the  mountains ;  but  their 
extent  does  not  admit  the  formation  of  rivers  or  lakes  of  any  importance. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

Easter  Island.  2000  miles  from  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  1500  from  the  nearest  inhabited 
islands,  Pitcairn  Island  excepted,  which  has  been  peopled  by  Europeans,  is  of  igneous  origin, 
and  said  by  navigators  to  be  studded  with  volcanoes. 

Ducie's  Island  is  of  coral  formation ;  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  lagoon  or  lake  i!>  the  centre, 
which  is  partly  enclosed  by  trees,  and  partly  by  low  coral  flats  scarcely  above  the  water's 
edge.  The  height  of  the  soil  upon  the  island  is  about  twelve  feet,  above  which  trees  rise 
fourteen  feet  more,  making  its  greatest  elevation  about  twenty-six  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Elizabeth  or  Henderson  Island.  "  We  found  that  this  island,"  says  Captain  King,  "dif- 
fered essentially  from  all  others  in  its  vicinity,  and  belonged  to  a  peculiar  formation,  very 
few  instances  of  which  are  in  existence.  Watcoo  and  Savage  Islands,  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  are  of  this  number,  and  perhaps,  also.  Maiden  Island,  visited  by  Lord  Byron.  The 
island  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  and  has  a  flat  surfece  nearly  eighty  feet 
above  the  sea.  On  all  sides  except  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  perpendicular  clifis,  about 
fifty  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  dead  coral,  more  or  less  porous,  honeycombed  at  tlie 
surface,  and  hardening  into  a  compact  calcareous  substance  within,  possessing  the  fi-acture 
of  secondary  limestone,  and  with  a  species  of  millepore  interspersed  through  it.  The  dead 
coral,  of  which  the  higher  part  of  the  island  is  composed,  is  nearly  circumscribed  by  ledges 
of  living  coral,  which  project  beyond  each  other  at  different  depths ;  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island  the  first  of  tnese  had  an  easy  slope  from  the  beach  to  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
yards,  when  it  terminated  abruptly  about  three  fathoms  under  water.  The  next  ledge  had 
a  greater  descent,  and  extended  to  two  hundred  yards  lirom  the  beach,  with  twenty-five 
fiithoms  over  it,  and  there  ended  as  abruptly  as  the  former,  a  short  distance  beyond  which  no 
bottom  could  be  gained  with  two  hundred  fathoms  of  line."  This  island  appears  to  have 
been  raised  above  the  sea  through  Plutonian  agency. 

Gambler's  Islands.  This  group  consists  of  five  large  islands  and  several  small  ones,  all 
situated  in  a  logoon  formed  by  a  reef  of  coral.  The  largest  of  these  is  about  six  miles  in 
length,  and  rises  into  two  peaks,  elevated  1248  feet  above  the  sea.  All  the  islands  are  steep 
and  rugged,  particularly  Marsh  Island,  which  at  a  distance  resembles  a  ship.  The  external 
form  of  tlieso  islands  at  once  conveys  an  impression  of  their  volcanic  origin,  and  on  exami- 
nation they  all  appeared  to  be  composed  of  rocks  formed  through  igneous  agency.  The 
rocks  are  vesicular  basaltic  lava  and  tuia ;  in  which  various  zeolites,  caiccdonies,  jaspers, 
and  calcareous  spars  occur.  Those  rocks  are  traversed  by  veins  or  dikes,  ranging  from  east 
to  west,  of  a  comoact  volcanic  rock  abounding  in  olivine.  Forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
Uiose  rugged  and  »ofty  igneous  rocks,  is  a  series  of  low  islands,  owing  their  construction  to 
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myriads  of  minute  zoophytes,  endowed  with  a  power  which  enables  them  to  secrete  calcare- 
ouh  matter  in  such  quantity  as  to  rear  the  magnificent  structure  many  leagues  in  circumfer- 
once.  A  great  wall  of  this  kind  already  surrounds  the  islands,  and  by  the  continued  labour 
of  these  submarine  animals  is  fast  approaching  the  surface  of  Uie  water  in  all  its  parts.  On 
the  north-east  side  it  already  bears  a  fertile  soil,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea  sustains 
trees,  and  affords  even  a  habitation  to  man.  In  the  opposite  direction  it  dips  from  tliirty  to 
forty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  at  if  purposely  to  afiford  access  to  shipping  to  the  lagoon 
within.  "  All  the  islands,"  continues  Captain  King,  "  we  subsequently  visited  were  similar 
to  these,  in  having  their  western  or  eastern  side  more  advanced  than  the  opposite  one.  The 
outer  side  of  the  wall  springs  from  unfathomable  depths ;  the  inner  descends  with  a  slope 
to  about  120  or  150  feet  bnlow  the  surface.  This  abruptness  causes  the  sea  to  break  and 
expend  its  fiiry  upon  the  reef,  witliout  disturbing  the  waters  in  the  lagoon.  The  coral  ani- 
mals consequently  rear  their  delicate  structure  there  without  apprehension  of  violence,  and 
form  their  submarine  grottoes  in  all  the  varied  shapes  which  fancy  can  'magine.  They 
have  already  encircled  each  of  these  islands  with  a  barrier,  which  tiiey  are  daily  extending, 
and  have  reared  knolls  so  closely  as  almost  to  occupy  all  the  northern  part  of  the  lagoon. 
More  independent  bodies  arc  in  other  parts  bringing  to  the  surface  numerous  isolated 
columns,  tending  to  the  same  end ;  and  all  seems  to  be  going  on  with  such  activity,  that  a 
speculative  imagination  might  picture  to  itself,  at  no  very  remote  period,  one  vast  plain 
covering  the  whole  of  the  lagoon,  yielding  forests  of  bread  fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  trees, 
and  ultimately  sustenance  to  a  numerous  population  and  a  variety  of  animals  subservient  to 
their  use." 

Coral  Islands.  Lord  Hook  Island,  Clermont-Tonnerre,  Serle  Island,  Whitsunday  Island, 
Queen  Charlotte  Island,  Lagoon  Island,  Thoum  Cap  Island,  Egmont  Island,  Barrow  Island, 
Carysfort  Island,  Osnaburg  Island,  Byam  Martin  Island,  Gloucester  Island,  Bow  Island,  are 
throughout  of  coral  formation ;  and  Captain  King  adds,  "  the  islands  which  were  visited 
between  Bow  Island  and  Otaheite  were  all  of  the  same  character  of  formation  as  those  just 
enumerated :  one  of  these  he  named  Melville,  another  Croker  Island.  The  coral  islands  of 
this  group  are  thirty-two  in  number ;  the  largest  of  them  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  the 
smallest  less  than  one  mile." 

Otaheite.  This  island  appears  like  one  lofly  mountain,  intersected  with  deep  green  valleys, 
bounded  by  dark  rocks,  and  terminating  above  in  a  double  summit,  Oroena  and  Pitohiti,  the 
most  elevated  of  which  is  said  to  be  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rocks  are 
of  an  igneous  origin,  and  principally  common  and  amygdalous  basalt.  The  amygdaloidal 
basalt  afiR^rds  apophylitc,  necdlestone,  chabasite,  and  analcime,  and  the  common  basalt 
embedded  augite,  hornblende,  and  large  masses  of  granular  olivine.  Hoffman,  who  accom- 
panied Kotzebue,  observed,  besides  the  mineials  just  mentioned,  in  some  cavities  siliceous 
stalactites  in  the  process  of  formation ;  and  the  same  naturalist  found  rocks  of  clinkstone,  with 
embedded  crystal  of  glassy  felspar,  some  varieties  of  which  much  resembled  trachyte.  He 
also  met  with  large  masses  of  syenite  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
detecting  this  rock  in  situ.  The  islands  of  Huaheine,  Otaha,  Ulietea,  Borabora,  and  Maura, 
are  of  the  same  general  nature  as  the  Marquesas :  hence  they  may  be  considered  basaltic 
islands,  with  volcanic  craters  of  eruption. 

Marquesas.  The  highest  of  this  group,  the  island  of  Dominica  (Ohiwaua),  may,  in  Von 
Buch's  opinion,  prove  to  be  a  trachytic  principal  volcano,  with  a  crater.  The  other  isles 
appear  to  belong  to  the  basaltic  class.  In  these  islands  the  sea  extends  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  there  being  n  protecting  coral  reefs,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  those  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Friendly  Islands  are  generally  low,  few  of  them  attaining  a  height  of  some  hundred 
feet;  but  the  small  volcano,  Tofua,  rises  to  a  greater  height,  probably  3000  feet.  It  appears 
m  a  state  of  constant  activity ;  for  every  time  it  has  been  visited  symptoms  of  agitation  have 
been  observed.  As  stated  by  Buch,  a  great  stream  of  lava,  flowing  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  to  the  sea,  produced  frightful  ravages;  and  Captain  Edwards,  in  the  Pandora,  found 
the  volcano  in  full  activity.  From  the  pumice  which  covers  the  coast  of  Tongataboo  and 
Anamoka,  it  would  seem  that  the  mountain  is  formed  of  trachyte.  In  the  northern  part  of 
tliis  group,  and  in  the  most  northern  island,  Gardner's  Island,  in  17°  57'  S.  lat.  184°  6'  E. 
long.,  Captain  Edwards,  in  1791,  observed  traces  of  a  recent  eruption,  and  smoke  rose  every- 
where from  the  border  of  the  table-land. 

New  Hebrides.  The  Island  of  Ahrym,  in  this  group,  contains  on  active  volcano ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  stated  by  Forster  with  regard  to  that  of  Taxna. 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  eight  islands  forming  this  group  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  coral  reefs  and  banks  on  the  coasts,  the  prevailing  rocks  are  lavas  of  vari- 
ous descriptions,  basalt,  with  olivine  and  augite,  clinkstone  porphyrv  (prnbably  trachyte),  and 
amygdaloid,  v/ith  zeolite.  "oiTiimiin  mentions  severe  craters  in  the  fsland  of  Oahu  (Woahoo) ; 
craters  were  also  noticed  by  the  same  naturalist  in  Maui  (Mowee).  Hawai,  the  Owhyhee 
of  Captain  Cook,  is  the  largest  and  most  elevated  island  of  this  volcanic  group  Its  structure 
and  composition,  like  that  of  most  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  are  but  impcrfoctly  known. 
Besides  the  great  volcano  of  Kirauea,  so  graphically  described  by  Ellis  in  his  Polynesian 
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Rosoarches,  which  is  in  activity,  there  arc  several  in  an  extinguished  state.  One  of  theni, 
Mouna  Roa,ia  calculated  by  Captain  King  at  I6,U20  feet  in  height,  estimating  it  according  to 
the  tropical  line  of  snow.  AnotJier,  Mouna  Koali,  the  peaks  of  which  arc  entirely  covered 
with  snow,  cannot  bo  less,  ho  thinks,  than  18,400  feet.  Mr.  Ellis  reckons  the  height  at 
between  15,000  and  16,000  feet  The  whole  island  of  Hawai,  indeed,  embracing  a  space  of 
4000  square  miles,  is,  according  to  Ellis,  one  mass  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  matter,  in 
different  stages  of  decomposition. 

South  Shetland  and  South  Orkney  Islands.  In  these  remote  and  little  1^  nown  islands, 
judging  fVom  tho  few  specimens  brought  to  Europe  by  that  enterprisinpf  officer  Weddell,  and 
•)me  oUior  navigators,  we  con  only  say,  generally,  that,  although  prnnitive  rocks,  and  also 
those  of  the  secondary  class,  occur,  the  volcanic  appear  to  be  the  most  frequent ;  and  that,  in 
eome  islands,  volcanic  action  is  still  perceptible.  Weddell,  in  his  interesting  voyage  towards 
the  South  Pole,  remarks,  that,  on  passing  within  200  yards  of  Bridgman's  Island,  in  S.  lat. 
62°,  ho  observed  smoke  issuing  with  great  violence  through  fissures  in  the  rocks.  The 
lotliest  land  among  tho  South  Shctlands,  according  to  Weddell,  is  in  James's  Island,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  2500  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  tho  most  southern  islands  hitherto  dis* 
covered  in  the  world  are  those  named,  W  the  same  nautical  discoverer,  Hope  Island,  and 
Jameson's  Island,  situated  in  S.  lat.  63°.  The  most  northern  known  land  is  also  insular,  viz. 
Ross's  Island,  in  N.  lat  80°  45^'. 

Juan  Fernandez.  This  island  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  con- 
sisting of  very  high  land,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which  rises  to  3005  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr. 
Caldcleugh,  the  only  geologist  who  has  examined  the  island,  could  discover  no  trace  of  a 
modern  volcano,  said  to  exist  there  by  former  visiters :  all  the  rocks,  accordmg  to  him,  consist 
of  basaltic  greenstone,  or  rather  basalt  embedded  with  olivine. 

The  Gallapagos  form  a  very  characteristic  volcanic  group.  The  principal  volcano  lies  in 
the  most  westerly  island,  viz.  Narborough  Island,  whicli  is  said  to  be  tho  loftiest  of  them  all. 
Lieutenant  Shillibeer,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1814,  observed  two  volcanoes  in  this  island  in 
a  state  of  activity.  Captain  Hall  describes  another  of  the  group,  viz.  Abington  Islpnd,  of 
basaltic  formation,  traversed  by  many  craters  of  eruption.  I^rd  Byron,  on  March  9f  -  1825, 
landed  on  Albermarlo  Island,  which,  he  remarks,  is  the  largest  and  loftiest  of  the  C^  il  . v 
group ;  and  tliat  several  extinct  craters  show  tliat  fire  has,  at  no  remote  period,  been  h  .  u 
Siere  as  it  tlien  was  in  Narborough  and  some  others.  "  Its  length,"  continues  Lc-  ■  ;  ..<, 
"  fVom  north  to  south,  is  about  seventy-five  miles,  and  the  southern  end  appears  to  be  well 
wooded.  The  heat  was  very  great  as  we  approached  the  land,  the  thermometer  standing  at 
84° ;  and  as  we  shot  into  the  cove  we  disturbed  such  a  number  of  aquatic  birds  and  other 
animals,  that  we  were  nearly  deafened  with  their  wild  and  piercing  cries.  The  place  is 
like  a  new  creation :  the  birds  and  beasts  do  not  get  out  of  our  way ;  the  pelicans  and  sea> 
lions  look  in  our  faces,  as  if  we  had  no  right  to  intrude  on  their  solitude ;  the  small  birds  are 
■o  tame  that  they  hop  upon  our  feet ;  and  all  this  amidst  volcanoes  which  are  burning  around 
us  on  cither  hand.  Altogetiicr,  it  is  as  wild  and  desolate  a  scene  as  imagmation  con  picture." 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

The  numerous  groups  of  islands  scattered  throughout  the  vast  Pacific  afford  a  very  varied 
vegetation,  and,  what  most  concerns  both  us  and  the  natives  of  them,  a  considerable  number 
of  highly  useful  plants.    Among  the  esculent  ones  will  especially  rank 

"  thnt  treo  which  in  unfiling  itorea 
The  Btair  of  life  •pontaneous  poiin, 
And  to  tliose  Boutiicrn  iilanitg  yieUi 
The  produce  of  our  labour'd  flelda," 

the  Bread-fruit  (Arlocarpus  incisa)  (Jig.  919.),  which  is  to  the  natives  of  these  islands  the 
principal  article  of  diet    They  are  fond  of  it,  and  it  evidently  suits  their  constitutions,  as  a 

very  perceptible  improvement  is  oflen  witnessed  in 
the  appearance  of  the  people  a  few  weeks  after  the 
bread-iruit  «pason  has  commenced.  For  the  chiefs  it  is 
usually  dressed  threo  times  a  day;  but  the  poorer 
classes  seldom  cook  it  r  lore  than  once  a  day,  and  even 
rebake  it  on  the  next.  Various  are  the  modes  of  prepar- 
ing this  valuable  fruit.  Sometimes  the  natives  of  adis- 
trictassemble  to  prepare  it  in  a  larjje  and  commonoven, 
when  it  is  called  opio.  This  is  done  by  digging  a 
large  pit,  20  or  30  feet  round,  and  filling  it  witii  fire- 
wood and  large  stones,  till  tho  heat  almost  brings  tlie 
latter  to  a  state  of  liquefaction,  when  tiie  covorinff  is 
rctnoved*  and  many  hundreds  of  ripe  bread-fruit 
thrown  in,  with  a  few  leaves  laid  over  them ;  the  re- 
maining hot  stones  are  placed  above  them,  and  the 
whole  covered  witli  leaves  and  earth.    It  remains  in 
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this  state  a  day  or  two,  when  the  parties  to  whom  the  fhiit  belongs  dig  a  hole  and  take  out 
whet  they  want,  tilj  the  whole  is  consumed.  Bread-fruit  thus  baked  will  keep  good  for 
several  weeks  after  the  oven  is  opened.  This  process  is  much  discontinued  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  owing  to  the  debauchery,  rioting,  feasting,  and  sleeping,  which  used 
to  follow  the  opening  of  an  opio  oven. 

Sometimes  the  fruit  undergoes  fermentation,  by  being  piled  in  heaps  and  beaten  to  a  kind 
of  paste,  when  it  is  called  mahi.  It  keeps  many  months,  and,  though  sour  and  indigestible, 
is  considered  good  food  during  the  scarce  seasons.  The  tree  on  which  the  bread-ftuit  grows, 
besides  producing  three  or  four  regular  crops  annually,  and  being  seldom  quite  destitute  of 
ripe  fruit,  furnishes  a  valuable  resin,  that  is  used  for  making  tight  the  seams  of  the  canoes. 
The  bark  of  the  young  branches  affords  cloth,  and  the  trunks  a  valuable  timber,  of  which 
canoes,  houses,  and  most  of  the  furniture  of  the  people,  are  manufactured.  There  are  .50 
varieties  of  this  tree,  the  principal  being  the  Paea  {Artocarpua  incisa),  and  the  Ura  Maohe 
(A.  integrifolia). 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bread-fruit  is  usually  eaten  green,  when  its  rind  is  thin,  but 
hard,  like  that  of  a  melon,  and  entirely  covered  with  slightly  marked  and  small  pentagonal 
sections.  It  is  cooked  by  throwing  it  immediately  on  the  fire,  when  the  outer  coat  becomes 
charred,  and  the  inner  parts  only  roast  like  a  potato,  which  it  resembles  in  general  con- 
sistency, though  it  is  rather  more  spongy,  and  the  whole,  when  the  rind  is  removed,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  beautiful  light-coloured  smoking  loaf.  The  taste  is  like  the  hard-boiled  yolk 
of  an  egg,  slightly  astringent;  very  good  as  a  vegetable,  though  to  English  palates  forming 
but  a  very  indifferent  substitute  for  bread. 

The  low  intratropical  islands  of  Polynesia  yield  Cocoa-nuts  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
which  are  called  Haari,  and,  after  the  bread-fruit,  may  be  considered  the  most  serviceable 
fruits.  The  tree,  too,  is  useful  and  highly  ornamental,  imparting  to  the  landscape  all  the 
richness  and  elegance  of  equatorial  verdure;  but  so  we'l  is  it  known,  by  forming  a  striking 
feature  in  all  Oriental  views,  that  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  describe  its  straight  and  tapering 
stem,  or  the  beautiful  crown  of  long  green  leaves  which  it  bears  at  the  summit,  and  which, 
like  a  graceful  plume,  waves  in  the  fitful  breeze,  and  nods  over  the  spreading  wood  or  the 
humble  shrubbery.  Unlike  the  bread-fruit,  plantain,  and  almost  every  tree  affording  valuable 
fruit,  which  require  a  fertile  soil  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  the  cocoa-nut,  though  it  will 
grow  in  the  rich  valleys,  and  beside  the  streams  that  now  through  them,  yet  flourishes  equally 
on  the  barren  sea-beach,  amid  fragments  of  coral  and  sand,  where  its  roots  are  washed  by 
every  rising  tide,  and  on  the  arid  sides  of  sun-burnt  mountains,  where  the  soil  is  shallow 
and  Y'here  no  stream  is  seen  to  flow.  The  trunk,  whether  in  its  timber  or  bark,  serves  the 
South  Sea  islanders  for  almost  all  purposes  of  shelter,  protection,  and  defence,  the  hest 
liouses,  canoes,  spears,  &c.  being  made  of  it ;  while  the  leaves  serve  for  coverings  to  their 
heads,  and  are  the  emblems  of  authority  used  by  the  chiefs.  The  fibres  that  envelope  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  woven  in  the  loom  of  nature,  afford  a  kind  of  cloth  that  is  sometimes 
removed  in  pieces  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  cut  into  jackets  and  shirts  by  the  natives, 
especially  by  the  fishermen,  who  attach  a  cotton  collar  to  the  garment,  and  seem  little 
annoyed  by  its  wiry  texture.  But  the  fruit  is  the  most  precious  part  o*"  this  serviceable, 
hardy,  and  beautiful  plant.  In  every  stage,  from  its  first  formation  after  the  fell  of  the 
blossom,  to  the  hard,  dry,  and  ripe  nut  that  has  almost  begun  to  germinate,  the  fruit  may  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  tree ;  and,  in  one  way  or  other,  its  pulp,  milk,  kernel, 
husk,  or  oil,  are  all  rendered  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  South  Sea  islanders. 

Tiio  Yam  is  afforded  by  the  roots  of  Dioscorea  alata  (Jig.  920.),  which  is  cultivated  with 
much  care,  though  for  that  very  reason  to  no  great  extent.  It  is  requisite  to  plant  it  on  the 
slopes  of  low  hills,  or  the  bottoms  of  valleys,  where  small  terraces  are  purposely  prepared  for 
its  reception,  covered  with  rich  earth,  or  decaying  leaves.  The  roots  are  highly  nutritive 
and  well-flavoured,  and  are  prepared  for  food  either  by  baking  or  boiling.  As  they  may  be 
preserved  longer  out  of  the  ground  than  any  other  vegetable,  and  thus  form  an  excellent  sea 
stock,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  yams  are  not  more  extensively  grown  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Taro  is  the  root  of  Arum  esculentum,  a  plant  that  forms  the  chief  artl.'e  of  cultivation  in 
the  Sandwich  and  other  Polynesian  islands,  answering  to  these  nations  the  double  purpose 
of  vegetables  and  bread.  The  root  requires  to  be  planted  in  a  hard  soil,  and  kept  covered 
with  water  from  nine  to  fifteen  months,  when  it  is  fit  to  eat,  though  it  increases  in  size  and 
excellence  for  two  years  cl  more.  In  the  natural  state,  both  the  foliage  and  roots  of  taro 
have  all  the  pungent  acrid  qualities  that  mark  the  genus  to  which  the  plant  belongs ;  but 
those  are  so  dissipated  by  cooking,  whether  baking  or  boiling,  that  they  become  mild  and 
palatable,  with  no  peculiar  flavour  more  than  belongs  to  good  bread.  The  islanders  bake  the 
root  in  the  native  ovens,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bread-fruit,  already  described,  and  then  beat 
the  paste  into  a  mass  like  dough,  called  Poe.  It  is  eaten  by  thrusting  the  fore-fiiigor  of  the 
right  linnd  into  the  mass,  and  securing  as  much  as  will  adhere  to  it,  passing  it  into  the 
mouth  with  a  hasty  revolving  motion  or  the  hand  and  finger.  The  only  name  of  the  latter 
is  derived  from  this  use  of  it,  "  Karina  Poe,"  the  Poe  Finger. 
A  kind  of  bread,  chiefly  used  on  festive  occasions,  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Pia 
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(pheilea  Tacea,  or  Taeca  pinnatffida)  (Jig.  921.)i  which,  though  a  spontaneous  production 
of  the  soil,  is  also  cultivated  in  the  native  gardens,  by  means  of  which  much  finer  roots  are 
obtained.  The  root  is  ooaten  to  pulp  and  subjected  to  repeated  washings,  Vj  which  it 
becomes  tasteless  and  colourless,  when  it  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  lit  for  use.  Thcr'  i^  V**^<^ 
doubt  that,  when  the  natives  shall  have  acquired  a  better  method  '  r  ^eparing  it,  u.  i  may 
become  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  vie  with  the  West  Indian  atrow-rcot  in  appear^ 
U"   _  it  already  does  in  quality. 


Dioatorea  ^IpV. 


Tacca  Finaatiflda. 


More  rich  and  sweet  to  the  taste  than  the  cocoa-nut  or  bread-fruit,  yet  ft  less  serviceable 
as  fcod,  is  the  Maia  of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  by  which  name  they  inc'.jcriminately  call 
both  the  Plantain  and  Banana  (the  Musa  sapientvm  and  M.  paradisiaca).  These  are  indi- 
genous, though  cultivated ;  their  fruit  is  rich  and  nutritive,  yet  too  common  in' the  tropics  to 
need  a  particular  description  here.  There  are,  perhaps,  thirty  cultivated  varieties,  besided 
nearly  twenty  wild  ones,  which  are  also  large  and  useful.  The  Orea,  or  Maiden  Plantain, 
comes  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  is  truly  delicious.  The  stalk  is  seldom  more  than  eight 
to  twelve  feet  higli ;  its  leaves  are  fine  specimens  of  tropical  verdure,  being  often  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet  long,  nearly  two  feet  wide,  of  a  delicate  pea-green  colour  when  recent,  but  rich 
bright  yellow  when  dry.  The  fruit  is  about  nine  inciies  long,  somewhat  like  a  cucumber, 
except  that  it  has  frequently  well-defined  angles,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  tri- 
angular  or  quadrangular,  when  ripe  of  a  delicate  yellow  hue.  Sixty  or  seventy  fruits  are 
sometimes  attached  to  one  stalk.  Each  plantain  produces  only  one  bunvi  of  fi'uit,  and  ia 
then  removed,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  suckers  that  rise  round  tl'  root :  if  these  be 
four  01'  five  feet  high  when  the  parent  stem  is  cut  down,  they  will  *  ^ar  in  about  twelve 
months.  The  plantain  fruit  is  always  acceptable,  and  resembles  in  flavoar  a  soft  and  swest, 
but  not  very  juicy  pear:  it  is  good  in  milk,  and  also  in  puddings  and  pie.s,  and,  when  fer- 
mented, makes  excellent  vinegar. 

In  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  bread-fruit  is  scarce,  the  natives  supply  the  defi- 
ciency with  the  fruit  of  the  Mape,  or  Rata,  a  native  cliestnut  (Inocarptis  edulis).  This  is 
a  tree  of  stately  growth  and  splendid  foliage,  rarely  seen  in  high  grounds,  but  generally 
flourishing  on  the  margin  of  btreams,  the  course  of  which  may  be  frequently  traced  by  the 
unbroken  line  of  native  chestnuts  tcwering  above  the  humbler  trees.  The  singular  trunk 
generally  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet  without  a  branch,  and  then  has  large  umbrageous  arms ; 
but  its  chief  feature  is  the  supporting  stems  or  buttresses,  which  it  throws  out  from  largo 
projections  on  the  stem,  and  which,  striking  root  at  a  distance  of  tliree  or  four  feet,  appear 
like  so  raany  planks  covered  with  bark,  and  placed  around  the  original  tree.  The  wood  is 
fine-g'ained,  but  perishable:  the  nuts  hang  in  clusters,  covered  with  a  thin  husk;  they  ire 
gen'  mlly  pulled  when  green,  and  eaten  roasted.  The  Vi,  or  Brazilim  Plum  (Spondias 
diilcis),  is  an  abundant  and  excellent  fruit,  oval,  and  of  a  bright  yellow,  not  unlike  a  very 
large  magnum  bonum  plum.  The  Ahio  (Eugenia  malaccenms)  is  perhaps  the  most  juicy 
among  the  indigenous  productions  of  the  Society  Islands.  It  resembles  in  its  slmpe  a  small 
apple,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour,  containing  a  white  and  juicy,  but  rather  insi- 
id,  pulp.  Like  the  Vi,  it  bears  but  once  a  year,  and  's  in  season  two  or  three  months, 
"  »th  these  trees  are  propagated  by  seed. 

Three  species  of  fern  afford  food ;  the  Pteris  esculenta,  Polypodium  Medulla  (Forster) 
■nd  P.  dichotomum  (Thunberg). 

Besides  the  valuable  esculent  plants  now  mentioned,  is  the  Sugar-cane,  or  To  {Sacchtu 
rum  qficinarum),  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  perhaps  comes 
to  greater  perfection  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  was  formerly  cultivated 
U  be  eaten  raw ;  the  natives  on  a  journey  often  carry  a  piece  of  sugar-cane,  which  fur 
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nishes  a  sweet  and  nouriahiug  juice,  appeasing  at  once  both  hunger  and  thirst.  Within  a 
few  years  they  have  been  taught  to  extract  the  juice,  and  by  boiling  it  prepare  a  very  good 
sugar. 

These  various  indigenous  productions  are  not  only  eaton  when  dressed,  as  taken  from  ths 
(ree  or  dug  from  the  ground,  but  by  a  diversity  of  combinations  several  excellent  kinds  of 
food  are  prepared  from  them,  which  may  be  termed  the  confectionary  or  made  dishes  of  tho 
South  Sea  islanders.  With  ripe  bread-fruit  and  plantain  mixed,  they  prepare  Pepe,  which, 
when  baked,  is  not  unlike  soft  gingerbread.  A  composition  of  arrow-root  and  grated  cocoa- 
kernel  is  called  Taota ;  and  of  axrow-ioot  and  plantain  they  make  a  number  of  sweet  pud- 
dings, which  are  folded  in  leaves,  and  baked  in  the  native  ovens.  A  sauce  is  furnished  by 
the  ripe  cocoa-nut,  sliced,  and  put  into  a  calabash  of  salt  water,  which  they  shake  daily  till 
the  nut  be  dissolved.  This  is  called  Mitiaro,  or.d,  though  most  nauseous,  ia  eaten  as  sauce 
to  fish,  bread-fruit,  and  almost  every  article  of  food. 

The  native  fruits  of  the  South  Sea  islands  are  delicious,  and  their  number  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  addition  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  tropical  productions.  Oranges,  shacl- 
docks,  and  limes  were  originally  introdurcd  by  Captains  Cook,  Bligh,  and  Vancouver.  Vines, 
which  were  cultivaited  successfully  by  the  missionaries,  have  been  nearly  destroyed  in  the 
native  wars.  Citrons,  tamarinds,  pine-apples,  guavas,  Cape  mulberries,  and  figs,  with  cus- 
tard apples  (Anona  Iriioba),  and  coffee  plants,  thrive  well.  Miiny  foreign  vegetables  hava 
been  tried,  but  they  do  not  answer,  any  more  than  Wheat;  still  pumpkins,  melons,  water- 
melons, cucumbers,  cabbages,  and  French  beans,  succeed  tolerably. 

To  the  list  of  esculent  vegetables,  fruits,  and  roots,  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  many 
might  bo  added ;  but  these  suffice  to  show  the  abundance,  diversity,  nutritiveness,  delicacy, 
and  richness  of  the  provisions  spontaneously  famished  to  gratify  the  palate  and  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia.  Here  man  appears  to  live  only  for  enjoyment, 
and  to  be  pkoed  in  circumstances  where  every  desire  is  satisfied,  and  even  the  fear  of  want 
is  unknown.  Amid  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  a  bounty  so  diversified  and  profuse,  it  ia 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  the  Divine  Giver  of  all  should  be  neither  recognised  nor 
acknowledged,  or  that  His  mercies  should  foster  insensibility  and  alienate  the  hearts  of  ths 
participants  of  His  bounty.    Such,  however,  was  the  melancholy  fact,  although 

"  The  soil  untiU'd 
Pour'd  forth  spontaneouB  and  abundant  harvests,  < 

The  forests  cist  thoir  fruits,  in  h'.isk  or  riud, 
Yielding  sweet  kernels  or  delicious  pulp, 
Sinnoth  oil,  cool  milk,  and  iinlermanted  wine, 
In  rich  ond  exquisite  variety  ; 
On  these  the  indolent  inhabitants 
Fed  without  care  or  forethought." 

The  art  of  preparing  a  spirituous  liquor  from  the  saccharine  Ti  root  (Dracana  terminalis) 
{fig.  922.)  was  unhappily  soon  learned,  and  communicated  from  the  natives  of  one  groiip  of 

islands  *o  another,  and  all  the  demoralising  and  debasing  effects 
of  drunkenness  were  proportionably  exhibited.  The  root  may 
certainly  be  used  for  many  valuable  purposes;  it  is  sweet  and 
palatable  when  baked,  and  a  kind  of  beer,  very  suitable  for  sea- 
store,  is  procured  from  it  by  fermentation ;  but  much  the  greater 
part  is  employed  in  making  an  inebriating  liquor  that  the  natives 
use  in  grea^  quantities.  Whole  districts  frequently  united  to 
erect  what  might  be  termed  a  public  still,  which,  though  rude 
and  unsightly,  anawered  the  purpose  too  well,  A  rude  frag- 
ment of  rock,  excavated  below  to  contain  fire,  and  surmounted 
by  the  end  of  a  large  hollow  tree,  in  which  the  macerated  Ti 
022         ^^K)1^/if  '^^^  ^"^  placed,  afiforded  the  chief  materials ;  while  a  bamboo 

«B;,vsHir  cane,  placed  in  a  trough  of  cold  water,  condensed  the  distilled 

vapour,  which  flowed  into  a  calabash  or  other  vessel  set  below 
to  receive  it.  When  all  was  ready,  the  men  and  boys  of  the 
district  assembled  to  drink  the  Ava,  as  this  spirit  was  called ; 
and  they  continued  so  employed  for  several  days  together,  quaf- 
fing the  liquor  as  it  issued  from  the  still,  and  then  sinking  into 
a  state  of  the  most  indescribable  wretchedness,  or  often  practising  the  most  ferocious  bar- 
barities. Sometimes,  in  a  deserted  still-house,  may  yet  bo  seen  tl.c  fragments  of  the  rude 
boiler  and  its  other  appendages  scattered  in  confusion  on  the  ground,  and  among  them  tiie 
dead  and  mangled  bodies  of  tliose  who  had  been  murdered  in  the  frays  that  generally  ended 
their  dissipation.  Even  the  crews  of  European  vessels  havd  been  inhumanly  murdered  on 
thciic  occasions.  The  Ara  root  might  probably  be  used  with  great  advantage  as  a  medicine ; 
Mr.  Collie,  the  surgeon  of  Capt.  Beechey's  voyage,  having  attested  its  efficacy  in  cases  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  which  it  removed  in  a  few  weeks,  and  even  seemed  to  produce  a  reno- 
vating effect  on  the  whole  constitution.  A  representation  of  the  Tahitian  still,  with  many 
particulars  respecting  the  Ava,  may  be  found  in  Mr,  Ellis's  interesting  work,  tho  Polyne- 
sian Researches. 
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Uonii  Papyriren. 


Cnpt.  Bcpchoy  stntoa,  that  tho  mits  and  stnlks  of  a  Bpccies  of  Popper  (Piper  methy»ticum) 
^avu  aim)  bncn  (lifltillnd  in  many  of  tho  islands;  and  though  the  imiwrtation  of  foreign  spirits 
bas  much  superseded  tho  use  of  Ava,  that  intoxication,  with  its  attendant  demoralisation, '» 
fer  moro  provnlt-nt  than  formerly,  Tho  colour  of  Ava  made  from  the  popper  resembles  thick 
lirty  water,  am  taste  is  so  nauseous,  that  it  was  customary  to  swallow  a  hoar^  draught 
if  water  after  tii.   intoxicatinff  dortt>,  to  remove  its  unpleasant  taste  and  burning  effects. 

Far  clothinj',  the  I'olyneaiuns  avail  themselves  greatly  of  the  bark  afforded  by  tho  Fdonu 
i^Broussonctia)  japyrifera,  or  l'ni)cr  Mull)erry  {Jifr.  923.).    The  manufacture  of  cloth, 

which  is  a  tedious  process,  and  the  weaving  of  mats,  which 
Bometinips  servo  for  garments  as  well  as  for  bedding,  fall  to  the 
departnumt  of  tho  women.  The  inner  bark  is  token  off  in  a 
single  piece,  by  a  longitudinal  incision  from  end  to  end  of  the 
trunk;  it  is  scraped,  spread  out,  rolled  and  flattened,  and  so  left 
to  dry ;  the  addition  of  other  pieces  being  sometimes  made,  to 
increaso  the  diameter.  The  wooden  mallets  with  which  the 
bark  is  beaten  are  four-sided ;  one  side  being  smooth,  the  second 
coarsely  grooved,  the  third  furrowed  moro  nnely,  and  the  fourth 
closely  checked  in  squares  or  diamonds ;  and  thus  tho  pattern 
may  be  varied,  and  cloth  may  be  produced,  either  smooth,  striped 
like  dimity,  finely  corded  like  muslin,  or  with  a  small  check 
like  dinper.  The  thickness  of  tho  cloth  is  various;  some  being 
like  stout  paper,  or  morocco  leather,  and  others  as  fine  and  trans- 

ftaront  as  Italian  crap«.  Tho  cloth  for  sleeping,  which  is  the 
fi.rgost  and  thickest,  is  made  of  ten  sheets  fastened  together, 
and  is  as  largo  as  a  common  coimtorpano.  This  kind  of  cloth  takes  a  beautiful  dye,  and 
much  taste  is  exercised  by  the  natives  in  blending  tho  hues  ond  figures.  The  best  is  little 
Inferior  in  appearance  to  fine  chintz ;  but  its  perishable  nature  (for  it  will  not  bear  wetting), 
and  the  labour  requisite  for  preparing  it,  render  it  a  costly  article.  Occasionally  the  natives 
Bleep  the  cloth  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  in  which  chips  of  sandal-wood,  or  tho  fragrant  berries  of  tho 
Pandanus,  have  been  infused,  thus  rendering  it  impervious  to  water,  and  imparting  a  per- 
fume ;  but  even  this  kind  does  not  last  many  weeks.  Five  pieces,  each  four  yards  long, 
are  requisite  to  make  one  Pau,  as  tlio  clotli  which  tho  women  wear  round  the  waist  is 
called. 

The  leaves  of  the  Pandanus  odoratissima  afford  a  very  large  kind  of  mat,  generally  used 
for  laying  on  floors,  sometimes  twenty  yards  square,  and  beautifully  fine,  like  tho  braid  of  a 
Leghorn  bonnet.  Sometimes  they  are  quite  white,  or  dyed  of  different  colours,  and  finished 
witli  a  rich  fringe  at  the  end.  Necklaces,  composed  of  the  fVogrant  nut  of  this  kind  of  Palm, 
or  Screw  pine,  are  worn  round  the  neck  on  festive  occasions. 

Tho  Tutui  tree,  the  Viriviri,  and  tho  Srndal-wood,  must  close  our  imperfect  account  of 
tlie  vegetable  treosurcs  of  those  highly  favoured  islands.  The  first,  or  Alourites  triloba 
«~j  (Jig.  924.),  affords  a  nut,  which  was  the  principal  substitute  for  can- 

**^  *■■  dies  among  the  islanders  before  the  introduction  of  oil  by  the  whale 

ships.    It  is  full  of  II  rich  oil,  and  afler  being  slightly  baked  is 
formed  into  torches  by  stringing  thirty  or  forty  nuts  together  on  n 
rush,  and  enclosing  four  o»five  of  these  strings  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Ti  (Dracana  terminalis),  or  Hala  (Pandanus  odoratissima).  Afler 
being  lighted,  before  one  nut  is  consumed,  tho  flame  communicates 
to  the  oil  of  the  one  below;  and  as  the  blaze  expires,  the  shell  of 
the  exhausted  nut  is  struck  off,  till  the  whole  is  consumotl.     The 
tree  also  yields  a  gum  used  in  preparing  the  native  cloth,  and  the 
bark  afibrds  a  permanent  dye;  still  the  nuts  are  tho  most  precious 
part.    Sometimes  they  are  burnt  to  charcoal  and  pulverised,  for  tat- 
tooing the  skin,  painting  canoes,  &c. 
The  Viriviri  is  the  Erythrina  Corollodendron,  a  beautiful  tree,  covered  with  splendid  flow- 
ers, and  yielding  a  delightful  shade.    Tho  case  with  which  cuttings  of  it  strike  root,  and 
the  lightness  and  fine  grain  of  the  wood,  render  it  valuable  for  fences,  and  tho  best  canoes 
and  surf  bmrds  are  made  of  it. 

The  Sandal-wood  of  the  South  Sea  islands  is  considered  by  Cant.  Beechey  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  East  Indies  (Santalum  album) ;  but  the  specimens  brought  home  by  the  natu- 
ralists of  that  expedition  prove  it  to  be  the  Santalum  Freycinetianum  (Jig,  925.;  of  Gandi- 
chaiid,  in  Freycinei's  Voyage,  p.  442  to  445.  It  is,  according  to  that  navigator,  the  only 
commercial  production  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  ..  tolerably  heavy  and  solid  wood; 
and,  afler  the  sap  or  part  next  tho  bark  has  been  taken  off,  is  of  a  light  yellow  or  brown 
colour,  containing  a  quantity  of  aromatic  oil.  Although  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  it  is  found 
in  abundance  in  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  is  cat  down  in  great 

Suantities  by  the  natives,  as  it  constitutes  their  principal  article  of  exportation.    It  is  brought 
own  to  the  beach  in  pieces,  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  to  eight  feet 
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long,  to  small  sticks,  not  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long.    It  is  sold  by 
-n  -    ^  weight ;  and  the  merchants,  who  exchange  for  it  articles  of  European 

V*o    ^^     _.  or  Chinese  manufacture,  take  't  to  the  Canton  market,  where  it  is 

bouffht  by  the  Chinese,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  incense  to  bum 
in  their  idol  temples. 

The  Sandal-wood,  it  is  known,  requires  many  years  to  arrive  at  a 
fit  state  for  the  market,  and,  its  cultivation  not  having  been  attended 
to,  tho  wood  is  becoir'  g  scarce,  while  the  debt  of  the  nation  is  con- 
siderably increased.  luring  Capt.  Beechey's  visit,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expense  attend  ii  ^  the  collection  of  this  wood,  it  became  neces- 
sary  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  a  pokul  (or  133  lbs.)  each,  which 
they  were  required  to  brin^  from  the  mountains  under  a  penalty  of 
tour  dol)r.rB,  and  to  deposit  with  tho  nuthorities  of  Ilonoruru.  The 
greater  part  of  the  wood  brought  in  was  small  and  crooked,  and  only 
fit  for  the  use  of  tho  jos-houses  in  China,  where  it  is  burned  as  in 
cense ;  but  the  consumption  of  it  tiiere  is  diminished,  in  consequence 
of  an  order  for  its  disuse  in  those  places  of  worship.  The  odour  of  the  sandal-wood  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  ia  very  inferior  to  that  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  India. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology 
The  Zoological  character  of  the  South  Sea  islands  has  already  been  indicated  in  our 
general  observations  upon  Australasia.  Tiiero  are,  however,  many  local  peculiarities ;  but 
Uie  zoology  of  this  division  is  still  obscure ;  for  it  has  been  little  visited,  since  the  voyages 
of  tiio  celebrated  Banks,  by  scientific  naturalists.  The  quadrupeds  are  so  few  that  they 
hardly  deserve  notice ;  nor  do  any  of  the  islands  seem  to  possess  a  single  species  of  kanga- 
roo. The  birds  are  little  better  known :  the  lories  are  of  that  particular  section  named  3Vi- 
choglosKus,  or  parrakeet  lories,  a  group  dispersed  over  tlie  whole  Oceanic  Islands,  and  abun- 
dant in  Now  Holland,  while  the  honey-suckers  aro  but  slight  deviations  from  those  forms 
common  io  Australia  Proper,  As  yet,  therefore,  wo  cannot  name  among  the  land-birds,  any 
distinct  genus  peculiar  to  this  division;  although,  in  all  probability,  futile  discoveries  may 
bring  8<.ime  to  light 

Sejt.  in. — Historical  Geography. 

The  discovery  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  has  been  one  of  the  leai  ing  achievements  of 
modern  maritime  enterprise.  They  were  entirely  unknown  till  a  pr  riod  subsequent  to  the 
discovery  of  America  and  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho  je.  In  1513,  however, 
Magellan  passed  through  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name,  and  men  jured  tho  entire  breadth 
of  the  Pacific.  He  sailed  southward  of  most  of  these  islands,  toucMng  only  at  the  Ladrones, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Philippines.  Drake  and  Caven'1'.ii,  whose  circumnavigation 
was  connected  with  their  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  crossed 
the  ocean  too  far  north  to  come  in  contact  with  the  principal  groups. 

The  Spaniards,  about  the  end  of  the  century,  made  considerable  efforts  to  explore  the 
South  Sea  from  Peru.  Mendana,  in  1575,  discovered  in  its  eastern  quarter  the  Solomon 
Isles;  and,  twenty  years  after,  in  proceeding  to  found  a  colony  there,  he  lighted  upon  a 
^up  called  from  him  tho  Mendana,  or,  from  his  employer,  the  Marquesas  Islands.  Quires, 
in  the  voyage  distinguished  by  tho  discovery  of  New  HoUond,  passed  a  considerable  and 
fine  island,  which  he  named  Sagittaria,  and  which  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  was 
Otaheite. 

The  Dutch  succeeded  in  the  career  of  austral  discovery.  In  1615-16,  Schouten  and  Le 
Maire  doubled  Cape  Horn,  die  weeing  Staaten  Land,  and  the  Straits  bearing  the  name  of 
the  latter  navigator.  About  Uie  same  time  Tasman,  from  Java,  performed  the  important 
voyage  in  which,  after  discove'ing  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  Zealand,  he  arrived  at  the 
interesting  group  of  the  Friend'y  Islands.  Rrggewein,  also,  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
in  crossing  the  Pacific,  made  se\  eral  discoveries,  and,  in  particular,  that  of  Easter,  Island. 

It  was  En{>?ftnd,  however,  whi^^h,  under  tho  rei^n  and  auspices  of  George  III.,  mainly 
achieved  the  exj  loration  of  this  ren.ote  and  interesting  portion  of  the  globe.  The  series  of 
voyages  fitted  out  by  government  begi-n  with  those  of  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Civrteret,  Wallis 
was  the  first  who  certainly  touched  oi  the  beautiful  shores  of  Otaheite ;  and  a  number  d( 
detached  islands  were  brought  to  ligh',  by  these  navigators.  But  the  three  vojrages  of  Cook, 
between  1767  and  1779,  formed  tho  grandest  err.  of  Oceanic  discovery.  If  the  Society  and 
Friendly  Islands  had  been  already  known,  he  was  the  first  who  made  careful  observations 
on  the  character  and  social  state  of  the  remarkable  tribes  by  whom  they  are  inhabited.  The 
important  ^oup  of  the  Sandwich  islands  was  entirely  discovered  by  him,  though,  from  an 
unhappy  misunderstand  ing,  they  proved  the  fatal  scene  of  iiis  untimely  death.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  same  illustrious  navigator  in  the  Australasian  islands,  on  the  shores  of  America, 
and  in  the  arctic  seas  north  and  south  of  these  latitudes,  do  not  belong  to  the  present  sub- 
ject.   At  tlie  close  of  the  career  of  Cook,  all  the  leading  outlines  of  the  Polynesian  region 
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hod  boon  explored ;  and  the  eilbrts  of  Vancouver,  his  aucceMor,  were  chiefly  employed  in 
complotin(^  the  survey  of  the  norih-weat  coast  of  America.  Yet  ample  and  curioua  j^'loan- 
ir.g8  were  Htill  Icfl  for  Eouf^inville,  the  contemporary  of  Cook ;  for  PerouHO,  LabillardiAre, 
«nd  D^Enlrccostcaux,  aflerwards  Hent  out  by  tlio  French  (^vernment,  who  still  more  recently 
employed  Frcycinet,  Duperrey,  D'Urvillo,  and  Laplace.  American  navigators  have  made 
■ome  important  diiscoverieB  and  some  interesting  observations.  Somcthini;  still  remained 
lor  tlie  Uussian  navifratoru  Krusenstern  and  Kotzeiiue,  and  for  Captain  Bocchey,  not  to  men* 
tion  otliur  names  of  secondary  importance.  There  probably  remain  still  detached  islands, 
and  even  small  groups,  in  this  great  expanse  of  ocean,  to  reward  the  search  of  future  navU 
gators. 

European  intercourse,  during  the  present  century,  has  eflectcd  a  remarkable  change  upon 
these  islands.  Among  the  moat  active  agents  have  been  the  English  and  American  mission- 
aries :  a  party  of  the  former,  sent  out  by  the  London  society,  were  in  1707  landed  in  Ota* 
beite,  by  Captain  Wilson,  from  the  ship  Duff.  Their  labours  were  attended  witli  little  success, 
till  ailer  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years,  when,  in  consequence  of  events  which  will  be 
noticed  in  treating  of  that  miand,  they  succeeded  in  overthrowing  idolatry,  with  the  bloody 
and  supcrstikious  rites  connected  with  it,  and  in  acquiring  an  almost  paramount  influence 
over  prince  and  people.  This  influence  they  have,  iu  subservience  to  their  main  object, 
employed  in  studiously  instructing  the  natives  in  civilised  habits,  and  in  the  arts  and  indus- 
try of  Europe ;  eflbrts  which  have  been  attended  with  a  certain  though  not  complete 
success.  A  siuiilar  change,  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  eflected  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  by  the  agency  of  American  missionaries.  Another  cause  has  acted  powerfully  upon 
tiiis  quarter  of  tli(  vorid.  Since  Great  Britain,  tlie  United  States,  and  other  great  mari* 
time  nations  have  extended  tiieir  navigation  to  the  most  distant  seas,  these  islands,  once 
considered  so  remote,  have  been  included  within  the  regular  commercial  lines  by  which  the 
ocean  is  traverscil.  As  tlie  route  from  Britain  to  her  Australian  settlements  by  Cape  Horn 
is  nearly  equidistant  with  that  by  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  vessels  frequently  prefer  it,  and 
are  tlius  led  to  toucii  for  refreshment  at  the  Society  Islands.  The  Sandwich  Islands  are 
situated  in  the  route  to  the  whale  iisiiery  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  in  tliat  of  the  fur 
trade  from  north-west  America  to  China.  Hence  their  harbours  are  sometimes  crowded 
with  vessels,  and  American  merchants  have  even  settled  in  their  ports.  The  mariners  and 
missionaries,  two  very  op|K)site  characters,  do  not  always  act  .ii  unison,  or  report  very  favour- 
ably of  each  other;  but  they  have  combined  in  producing  a  somewhat  grotesque  mixture  of 
the  arts,  manners,  and  civilisation  of  Europe,  with  the  rude  and  licentious  habits  to  which 
the  people  were  previously  addicted. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
The  political  state  of  these  islands  is  simple,  tliough  not  exactly  w/iat  might  have  been 
expected  in  such  a  stage  of  social  life.  The  people  do  not  enjoy  the  rude  independence  of 
savage  life,  nor  are  any  of  tiie  governments  moulded  into  a  republican  form.  They  are  ruled 
by  chiefs,  in  an  absolute  or  at  least  arbitrary  manner,  with  a  power  only  controlled  by  the 
influence  of  inferior  ciiiefs  who  hold  f  way  over  particular  districts.  These  higher  classes, 
being  exempted  from  labour,  and  bettor  fed  tlian  their  inferiors,  are  so  much  taller  and  hand, 
somer,  tliat  they  appear  almost  like  a  difl'ercnt  race.  Yet,  amid  this  great  distinction  of 
ranks,  no  very  strict  police  is  maintained ;  and  the  punishment  of  crimes  is  in  general  left 
to  the  private  resentment  of  tlie  injured  party. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  natural  advantages  posscs,sed  by  tliese  islands,  as  to  soil  and  climate,  are  not,  perhaps, 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  region.  Their  situation,  entirely  within  the  tropics,  might 
Lave  exposed  them  to  be  scorched  beneath  the  solar  influence ;  but  the  vapours  exhaled  from 
the  vast  ocean  which  washes  their  shores,  and  the  interior  eminences,  secure  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  humidity,  which,  combined  with  the  warmth,  produces  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Some  of  tlie  mountains  ore  the  seat  of  powerful  volcanic  action,  otliers  are  steep  and  rocky; 
but  many  are  clothed  to  the  summit  witli  majestic  forests,  and  the  plains  which  they  water 
are  adapted  to  the  finest  species  of  tropical  produce.  Their  small  extent,  however,  and 
remote  situation,  preclude  the  expectation  tliat  they  will  ever  compete  with  tropical  America 
or  India,  in  supplying  Europe  with  these  valuable  commodities. 

Agriculture  is  by  no  means  altogether  neglected ;  though  its  operations  are  in  many  places 
uearly  superseded  by  the  spontaneous  profusion  with  which  nature  furnishes  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  even  of  luxury.  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring  islands  are  covered,  almost 
without  culture,  with  forests  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  bread-fruit  tree.  Nearly  their 
only  labour  consists  in  raising,  upon  small  cleared  spots,  the  potatr  and  the  yam,  as  additions 
to  their  diet.  The  only  domestic  animals  are  the  hog  and  the  dog,  both  used  as  food,  rjid 
forming  luxuries  which  appear  only  at  the  tables  of  the  rich>  The  inissionaries  have  nriadc 
ttempts  to  introduce  the  larger  and  more  useful  quadrupeds,  but  without  effect,  through  tlie 
carelessness  and  imnrovidencc  of  the  natives.    In  the  Friendly  Islands  a  more  industrious 
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spirit  is  perceptibk ;  the  fields  are  well  cultivated,  and  laid  out  with  neatness  and  order. 
The  Sandwich  Islanders,  having  a  soil  comparatively  arid  and  barren,  have  exerted  still 
greater  diligence,  not  only  in  tillage  and  onclostu-o,  but  in  extensive  and  elaborate  processes 
tor  irrigation.  Thr.  absence,  Captain  Ucechoy  observes,  of  the  green  and  shady  tbrests  of 
Otaheitc,  produces,  at  first  view,  an  unfavourable  impression ;  but,  on  mounting  the  hills, 
every  valley  is  seen  covered  with  plantations  of  taro,  the  vegetable  substance  on  which 
these  islanders  chiefly  subsist  According  to  very  recent  accounts,  European  settlers  have 
introduced  into  Otaheite  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  of  good  quality,  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  the  surrounding  islands. 

Manufactures  and  arts  are  by  no  means  in  so  forward  a  state ;  yet  the  natives  produce 
some  fine  fabrics  for  the  accommodation  and  ornament  of  the  chiefs.  From  the  bark  of 
certain  trees  are  prepared  cloths  of  considerable  beauty ;  while  from  other  substances  very 
fine  mats  are  plaited.  Foatliers  are  often  framed  into  splendid  and  fantastic  head-dresses. 
The  progress  in  the  useflil  arts  is  the  more  meritorious,  as  the  natives  are  destitute  of  the 
moHt  important  instrument,  iron ;  a  want  so  much  felt,  that,  at  their  first  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  the  smallest  and  rudest  fragments  of  that  metal  were  received  in  exchange  tor 
a  large  value  in  commodities,  and  were  prized  almost  like  silver  and  gold  in  Europe.  It  is 
surprising  liow  tolerably  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  implements  of  stone,  hard  wood,  or 
bone,  which  were  rendered  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  industry.  In  particu- 
lar, they  had  succeeded  with  these  imperfect  means  in  constructing  spacious  and  commodi- 
ous canoes,  fitted  nut  only  for  navigating  round  their  coasts,  and  from  one  neighbouring 
island  to  another,  but  for  performir^'  with  safety  voyages  over  a  great  extent  of  the  Pacific. 
Some,  destined  for  state  or  for  war,  are  highly,  and,  indeed,  fantastically  ornamented ;  others 
are  diligently  employed  in  fishing,  whence  the  people  derive  their  chief  supply  of  animal 
food.  The  military  implements,  as  usual  in  such  societie  ,  are  variously  and  skilfiiUy 
firamed.  The  missionaries  have  shown  an  enlightened  zeal  to  introduce  European  arts  and 
industry.  A  carpenter  and  a  weaver  were  sent  to  Otaheite ;  and  even  a  cotton  factory,  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  chiefs,  was  established  at  Eimeo.  The  people,  under  the  first 
impulse  of  novelty,  worked  hard,  and  produced  a  cloth  somewhat  coarse,  but  solid  and  dura- 
ble. They  soon,  however,  began  to  tire  of  continued  application,  and  the  fabric  has  not  yet 
made  much  progre,  s.  Captain  Beechey  dreads  that  the  composure  and  indifllsrence  which 
they  manifest  on  such  subjects  will  be  the  banc  of  tlioir  future  prosperity.  It  is  very  well, 
they  say,  for  Europeans  to  work,  who  need  fine  clothes  ond  fine  ships,  but  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  abundance  in  which  nature  has  placed  them.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
continuance  of  the  intercourse  with  Europeans  will  inspire  a  taste  for  their  arts  and  luxu- 
ries, and  a  willingness  .'.o  make  exertions  in  order  to  procure  them. 

Commerce,  unless  of  the  most  limited  internal  kind,  had  no  existence  till  very  recently. 
These  islands,  however  fertile,  have  no  commoditiin  which  can  bear  the  cost  of  a  distant 
conveyance,  except  the  sandal  woo<l  of  the  Samiwich  Islands,  which  finds  a  ready  market 
in  China,  but  is  beginning  to  be  exhausted.  Their  ports  are  frequented  almost  solely  by 
ships  on  their  way  to  tlie  whale-fisheries  or  across  the  Pacific.  These  vessels,  arriving  aflor 
a  long  and  exhausting  voyage,  stand  in  need  of  provisions  anil  supplies,  and  are  often  dis- 
posed to  spend  some  time  in  refitting  and  restoring  the  health  of  their  crews :  they  afford 
thus  a  considerable  market  for  the  timber,  fruits,  ond  live  stock  produced  on  the  islands. 
According  to  a  late  Gtatement,  the  number  of  vessels  annually  touching  at  Otaheite  amount 
to  200 ;  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  said  to  be  frequented  by  more  than  double  that  number. 
From  Captain  Becchey's  report,  the  time  appears  to  be  past  when  a  few  beads  and  bits  of 
broken  iron  were  sufficient  to  procure  a  copious  supply;  nothing  but  good  cloth  or;d  hard 
dollars  bear  now  a  value  in  this  market. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  this  numerous  insular  range  has  iisver  been  estimated,  unless  by  the 
most  uncertain  conjectures.  Those  formed  by  Cook  and  Forster  were  so  large,  that  Hossel, 
calculating  from  them,  assigns  to  the  whole  no  less  than  1,400,000.  The  observations  ot 
recent  travellers,  and  particularly  of  the  missionaries,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  number  is 
very  grossly  exaggerated.  We  cannot  quote  any  opinion  of  M,  Baibi,  who  has  mixed  Poly- 
nesia with  the  Oriental  Archipelago.  There  appear  no  means  of  arriving  at  precision  on 
the  subject ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  500,000  would  be  rather  above  than  under  the 
entire  population  of  this  region. 

Social  life,  among  these  islanders,  presents  peculiar  and  picturesque  aspects.  Instead  of 
those  fierce  and  gloomy  propensities  which  usually  sway  the  breast  of  savage  tribes,  their 
manners  are  distinguished  by  a  courtesy,  gaiety,  and  amenity,  which,  combined  with  the 
beauty  and  abundance  with  which  the  land  is  gifted,  made  it  appear  to  the  first  voyagers 
like  a  terrestrial  paradise.  These  flattering  nnnoarances,  however,  proved  in  many  respects 
to  be  very  fallacious.  Amid  the  lavish  kindness  with  which  Europeans  were  greeted,  they 
soon  discovered  an  universal  propensity  to  pilfering,  while  the  virtue  of  the  female  sex  waa 
uot  proof  against  n?il8  buttons,  or  the  mo3i  iii»ignificant  toys.   These  faults  were,  doubtless, 
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hggnvniQd  by  tho  attractive  naluro  of  tlioao  now  and  tcuiptinef  objortfi ;  but  it  woh,  inure- 
ovor,  loon  evident,  timt  their  danc(!8  luid  other  uinuHUinuntH  weru  conducted  in  a  manner  tiio 
most  icvoltinjf  to  decorum,  and  that  tiieru  exiHted  in  Otaheito  ii  Hociety  called  arreotj,  who 
tnado  it  a  regular  Hyateni  to  have  wiveo  in  counnon,  and  to  put  tJieir  otfriurinfr  to  death.  Nor 
WBB  infanticide  tlie  only  practice  marked  by  the  ferocity  of  iuivai(o  life.  In  many  of  the 
iitlandti  cannibaliiiin  ia  atill  prnctiaed,  and  in  the  inout  jioliHhed  there  remain  traces  of  itn 
fbrnior  oxiHtence.  Even  in  Otalieite,  war  ia  carried  on  in  the  moat  atrociuua  apiril  of  voii' 
goancc.  Tho  victor,  afler  ahiyini;  iiiii  iinreaiating  enemy,  dreadfully  inan)rlo8  hia  biMly, 
oxclaiminff,  "  Vou  killed  my  tiitliorl  you  robbed  me  of  my  wife  !"  &c.  The  |M!oplo  of  tho 
Sandwich  and  Friendly  Islunda  wore  ut  firbt  conaidercd  more  rni<pectublc ;  but  their  cliarao 
ter,  on  further  acquaintiuice,  waa  l()und  to  bo  atainod  with  practices  equally  revolting. 

The  native  rtilif^ion  of  therio  isilandera  inuy  be  ranke<l  ainontfat  the  darkeat  forma  of  auiwr 
etition.     It  uut  only  givoH  no  aupport  to  virtue,  but  aflbrda  full  aanction  to  the  moat  cruo. 
and  diasoluto  practices.     Even  the  fluf^itinua  aociety  of  arrcoy  waa  auppoaed  to  poaaeaa  a 
(Illy  aiiiiiiiila  were  offered  in   profusion,  but  human  victims  wcro 

univeraully  aacrificcd  on  tho  bloody  al- 
tars of  the  Polynesian  divinities.  Their 
moraiti,  or  temples  (ftff.  020.),  are  long 
low  encloaurea,  comnicnly  of  stone,  in 
the  depth  of  foreats,  and  surrounded  v  ■*.!. 
trees.  One  of  the  observuiicos  which 
moat  powerfully  influenced  tlieir  habitual 
cxiatcnce  was  that  of  lalmt,  a  species  of 

firohibilion,  which  a  person,  in  honour  of 
lis  fuvourito  divinity,  may  impose  upon 
himaeli,  u|)on  any  part  of  his  body,  his 
house,  his  bout,  or  whatever  belongs  to 
liiin.  The  chief  has  an  cxtonaivo  power 
to  taboo  any  individual  or  any  part  of  tho  island  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  tabooed  object 
must  remain  sacred ;  it  nniat  not  be  used,  touched,  or  trod  upon  by  any  human  being,  and 
tho  person  who  violates  this  prohibition  imagines  himself  liable  to  tho  mysterious  wrath  of 
the  ixiing  in  whose  honour  it  has  been  imposed.  lie  is  exposed  also  to  the  furious  and  oflen 
bloody  vengeance  of  the  author  of  tho  taboo,  who  considers  his  guardian  power  thus  dis- 
honoured. This  observance  j  sometimes  usefully  applied  to  the  protection  of  exposed  pro- 
perty and  cultivated  fields,  but,  in  general,  it  both  imposes  severe  privation,  and  gives  birth 
to  cruel  enmities  and  bloo<ly  outrage. 

Tho  missionaries,  as  already  observed,  have  attained  a  predominant  influence  in  tho  two 
principal  of  these  groups.  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  B  .'iinet,  in  their  parting  address,  say, 
seemingly  with  pericct  truth, — "  In  things  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  people,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  look  to  you  for  counsel,  for  instruction,  tor  exmnple."'  The  present 
king  of  Otalieite,  on  his  accession,  took  the  oath  to  the  missionaries,  was  anointed  and  crown- 
cd  by  them.  So  high  is  the  idea  attached  to  the  character,  that  many  natives  were  found 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  King  George  was  a  missionary  !  Spacious  churches  have  been 
built,  which  the  natives  frequent,  decently  dressed,  and  with  a  serious  and  reverential  air, 
Still  the  mist  "onaries  candidly  admit  that  much  is  yet  wanting,  both  as  to  Christian  know- 
ledge and  c  induct.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
their  religious  practice,  seems,  in  a  gooil  measure,  connected  with  their  ancient  veneration 
for  any  thing  tabooed.  Captain  Beecliey  alleges  that  they  venerate  their  bibles,  in  si.niie 
degree,  rather  as  household  gods,  means  of  mysterious  protection,  than  as  sources  of  instruc- 
tion. Even  those  who  admit  that  birds  have  no  longer  tho  power  of  prophecy  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  they  did  not  possess  it  previously  to  the  missionaries'  irrival.  There  appears 
to  be  a  considerable  class,  branded  with  the  name  ouri  oiili  (rusty  iron),  who  observe  neitliei 
the  old  nor  the  new  religion,  but  indulge  at  once  in  native  excesses,  and  in  those  of  intoxica- 
tion, which  they  have  learned  from  Europeans.  Yet,  on  Uie  whole,  it  seems  undeniable  thai 
the  grossest  superstitions  have  been  demolished,  that  human  victims  no  longer  bleed,  that 
the  arreoy  society  is  broken  up,  infanticide  has  ceased,  and  public  decorum  is  generally 
observed.  Captains  Beechey  and  Kotzebue,  who  maintain  that  there  is  no  real  improve 
ment  in  the  morals  of  the  islanders,  judge,  probably,  from  the  eflect  of  the  arrival  of  aii 
European  vessel,  which  suspends  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  attracts,  in  crowds,  tlit 
least  orderly  and  respectable  classes.  On  the  whole,  however,  social  life,  throughout  tlicse 
islands,  appears  strangely  compounded  of  three  elements,  which  co-exist,  not  in  harmonious 
ombination,  but  in  hostile  collision :  first,  the  rude  licentiousness,  dark  superstition,  and 
wild  gaiety,  which  originally  characterised  the  natives ;  then  the  strict  system  of  religious 
and  moral  observance,  ivhich  the  missionaries  have  studiously  introduecd :  lastly,  tlio  roving 
and  reckless  habits  of  which  tlie  example  is  set  by  the  numerous  mariners  who  now  visit 
tliese  shores.  The  inissionuries  have  certainly  introduced  letters  into  these  islands,  where, 
previously,  nothing  of  that  nature  existed ;  neither  hieroglyphics,  pictorial  representations, 
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no'  nynbols  of  any  description.  As  soon  ns  Christianity  was  Gstablishod,  they  set  on  foot 
■chools;  and  the  natives  applied  themHolves  with  extraordinary  ardour  to  this  now  acquisi- 
tion. Mr.  Ellis  tells  us,  that  "oged  chiefn  and  priests,  and  hardy  warriors,  with  their  spell- 
ing-books in  their  hands,  might  bo  seen  sitting,  hour  allor  hour,  on  the  benches  in  tha 
schools,  by  the  side,  perhaps,  of  some  smiling  boy  or  girl,  by  whom  they  were  thankflil  to  be 
taught  the  use  of  letters."  Yet,  aller  the  first  novelty  was  over,  considerablo  difficulty  haa 
been  found  in  obtaining  regular  attendance,  which  yet  is  anxiously  desired,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  instruction,  but  for  forming  the  youtii  to  regular  habits.  Still  a  considerablo  num- 
ber have  thus  attained  a  compettmt  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Amusements,  amon^  n  people  who  sulisisted  almost  without  labour,  and  were  endowed 
with  so  gay  n  disposition,  were  varied,  and  pursued  with  excessive  ardour.  Tho  most  uni- 
versal were  tho  ifances  performetl  on  all  occasions  of  pleasure,  worship,  state,  or  ceremoni- 
ous reception.  Those  of  the  first  two  descriptions  were  often  very  exceptionable;  tho 
others  wore  generally  slow  and  stately,  with  graceful,  and,  sometimes,  fantastic  movomentB, 
resembling  the  minuet  of  Europe  (Jg.  027.),    Athletic  exercises,  particularly  wrestling, 

are  also  very  general.  Sail- 
ing in  canoes,  bathing,  and 
swimming,  are  so  universal, 
that  the  natives  may  almost 
be  considered  an  amphibi- 
ous race.  Tho  missionaries 
have  been  blamed  for  ma- 
king a  too  sweeping  pro- 
scription of  all  amusements, 
particularly  the  dance ;  but 
it  is  stated  tliat  most  of 
them  were  so  closely  con- 
nected with  previous  super- 
stitious and  licentious  hab- 
its, that,  if  any  latitude  had 
been  allowed,  tho  people 
would  soon  have  relapsed 
fully  into  their  former  dis- 
orders. 

The  habitations  of  these  islanders  are  remarkably  simple,  consisting  merely  of  one  long 
apartment,  raised  from  the  ground  on  posts,  thatched  witn  palm  leaves,  and  left  in  a  great 
measure  open  to  the  oir.  No  partition  divides  the  inmates  from  each  other;  the  most  com- 
n:odious  placo  is  occupied  by  tho  mooter  and  mistress  of  the  house,  while  the  others  are 
accommodated  according  to  their  respective  dignities.  They  have  no  regular  times  of 
sleeping  or  eating,  but  indulge  in  either  according  to  inclination.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
at  least,  tho  missionaries  mention,  that  they  seldom  entered  a  house  during  the  day  without 
some  of  the  inmates  bping  asleep,  or  during  the  night,  without  some  being  awake.  The 
natives  sleep  in  their  ordinary  clothes ;  the  only  furniture  consists  of  mats  spread  on  the 
floor,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  chiefs,  arc  often  very  fine,  and  piled  above  each  other  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty. 

The  dress  of  the  Polynesians  consisted  originally  of  the  native  cloths,  already  described, 
wrapped  loosely  round  tho  body,  and  leaving  a  largo  part  of  the  limbs  and  boaom  uncovered. 
The  head-dress  was  richly  and  oft<  n  fantastically  ornamented  with  feathers  and  long  plaits 
of  human  hair.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  were  fond  of  thus  ornamenting  a  singular  species 
of  masks  (Jig.  928.),  in  which  they  delighted  to  disguise  themselves.  European  connection 
has  introduced  a  strange  and  grotesque  mixture  of  civilised  cus- 
toms and  ornaments.  Captain  Bcechey  describes  a  judge  who^ 
in  imitation  of  his  brethren  in  England,  had  got  on  a  white 
oakum  wig,  with  long  curls  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  while 
above  were  bright  feathers  and  variously  tinted  plaits  of  human 
hair,  but  beneath  neither  shoes,  stockings,  nor  trousers.  Messrs. 
Tyerman  and  Bonnet  saw  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  an  opulent 
chief,  who,  seeking  to  distinguish  himself  by  peculiar  finery, 
had  put  a  white  shirt  above  a  black  coat,  taking  care  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  under  garment  should  remain  visible.  Similar  odd 
combinations  were  observed  in  all  the  habits  of  life.  Tlie  same 
missionaries  observed  two  queens  conveyed  with  pride  in  one 
wheelbarrow,  though  slowly,  as  the  bearers  were  often  obliged 
to  pause  beneath  the  weiglit  of  royalty.  Tlic  same  ladies  were 
observed  next  day  collecting  rushes  in  a  neighbouring  marsh, 
which  their  majesties  bore  on  their  naked  backs  to  be  strewed  on  the  royal  floor.  Under 
the  head  of  ornament,  though  not  of  dress,  we  must  not  omit  tattooing,  that  singular  paint- 
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mg  of  which  thn  human  ikin  is  the  canvns.  To  a  i^roat  extent,  it  ii  univorMil  ovnr  Poly< 
nvNiii,  ami  uxteixU  to  aovoral  uf  tho  principal  Auxtral  miaii  iaiamla,  pnrtiinilarly  Now  Zoa- 
land.  Tlioro,  and  in  tho  ManiucwiN,  tho  buily  of  tho  chinlk  ia  entirely  tattooiul  over,  leaving 
DO  trace  of  tho  original  akin ;  but  in  Utahoito  and  llio  Handwich  Inlands  it  is  confined  to 
particular  parts,  eiii>ocially  the  thighs  and  part  of  the  loi(^  boioff  applied  souiotinics  to  tno 
palms  uf  tho  hands,  and  even  lu  tho  tongue ;  but  tho  fuco  is  not  thus  diHti|(urcd.  Tho 
reprosentatiuns  nro  sontetinics  arbitrary,  but  more  cominunly  consist  of  animals  rudely 
dclinoatcd,  ixicosionally  of  stars,  circles,  and  crescents.  These  are  supposed  to  indicate  the 
rank  or  tribo  of  tho  jjcrson  tattooed,  and  alH«>  tho  arrival  at  years  of  maturity.  They  are 
worked  in  with  sharp  instruments  of  stone,  and  tho  wounds  variously  coloured,  cither  by  the 
niuthors,  or  by  professional  operators;  and  oven  young  girls  endura  with  fortitude  exquisite 
torture,  in  tho  proud  hope  of  tho  dignity  to  which  it  will  raiso  thom. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Ueography. 

I  numerous  islands  which  stud  this  part  of  tho  I'acitlu  may  bo  divided  into  the  i^rcat 
I  of  tho  Friendly,  Society,  Siindwich,  Mnrquosas  or  Mondann,  Caroline,  and  Marianne 
slands.  The  other  clusters  which  hiivo  been  niiined  by  navigators  seem  oil  to  bo  branches 
or  apjMindogcs  of  these  great  arclii|)elng(M'8.  Wo  may  add,  however,  tho  groat  coral  range 
and  a  few  uutachcd  islands,  that  sUiiul  aluno  amid  a  wido  expanse  of  ocean. 

SviWECT  1. — Society  Jsland$. 

The  Society  Islands  havn  excited  a  higher  interest  than  any  other  group  in  tho  South 
Sea.  Though  not  tho  largest,  they  are  tno  most  beautiful,  tho  most  fruitful,  and  those  in 
which  civilisation  and  polished  nmiincrs  have  mode  tho  greatest  progress.  They  arc  also 
those  witli  which  Kuropo  has  hcl'  the  most  close  and  intimate  connection. 

Otalioito  0^^.  020.),  or  Tahit        ■  largest  and  finest  of  these  islands,  ranks  always  as  the 

brightest  gem  of  the  Pacific.     This 
ggg  i  celebrated  island,  discovered  probably 

by  Quiros,  under  the  name  of  Sagit- 
taria,  re-diicovercd  by  Wallia,  and 
fully  explored  by  Cook,  consists  of  two 
peninsulas,  one  about  ninety,  the  other 
thirty  miles  in  circumference.  The 
interior  rises  into  mountains  loftier 
than  any  others  in  those  seas,  except 
the  colossal  pcnks  in  tho  Sandwich 
Vioworoiahaiui.  Islands.     Oroeno    and    Tobronu    are 

respectively  of  the  height  of  10,800 
and  9500  feet ;  but,  in  this  genial  climate,  trees  and  verdure  clotho  their  almost  inaccessible 
summits,  and  the  scenery  is  ctiually  distinguished  by  <;r(indeur  and  beauty.  These  moun- 
tains compose  as  it  wero  tho  island ;  only  a  narrow  plain  intervenes  between  them  and  the 
sea,  while  their  clifis  in  many  places  breast  the  waves.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface 
consists  of  beautiful  hills  and  slopes,  watered  by  clear  streams,  which  dash  in  numerous 
cascades.  Otahcito  is  nearly  covered  by  one  entire  forest  of  bread-fruit,  cocon-nut,  banana, 
and  other  valuable  trees,  a  few  spots  only  being  cloarod  for  tho  culture  of  tho  yam.  The 
fruits  ripen  at  difi'erent  seasons,  according  as  the  mountain  slopes  have  a  northern  or  south- 
ern exposure.  The  Otaheitans  presented  the  most  complete  example,  both  of  what  ia 
engaging  in  manners  and  dissolute  in  conduct  among  the  South  Sea  islanders.  The  profli- 
gate association  of  tho  arreoy  was  peculiar  to  it  In  this  island,  however,  the  influence  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation  has  been  earliest  and  most  fully  felt.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
1797,  Captain  Wilson  landed  from  the  ship  Duff  a  party  of  missionaries,  sent  out  by  the 

f [Onerous  zeal  of  the  London  society.  Although,  however,  they  were  well  treated,  and 
istencd  to,  they  could  not  boast,  in  1808,  of  having  made  a  single  genuine  convert.  They 
soon  after  quitted  Otaheite,  and  left  only  a  few  of  their  number  in  Eimeo.  A  remarkable 
change,  however,  then  ensued.  Pomarre,  attacked  by  a  body  of  rebellious  subjects,  was 
driven  out  of  Otaheite,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Eimeo.  In  this  distress,  his  mind  was 
opened  to  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries,  and  after  being  with  his  family  among  the 
most  zealous  votaries  of  the  ancient  superstition,  he  made  an  open  profession  of  Christianity. 
The  cooking  and  eating  of  a  turtle,  always  before  held  as  a  tabooed  animal,  first  publicly 
announced  the  change.  Several  distinguished  chiefs  soon  followed  the  example.  The  daring 
experiment,  made  by  one  of  them  named  Iletotte,  is  particularly  recorded  by  Captain 
Beechey.     It  had  been  hitherto  an  article  of  undoubted  foith  that  whoever  should  eat  any 

Birtion  of  the  flesh  of  a  hog  offered  in  sacrifice  would  be  puni.shed  with  instant  deatn 
etotte  determined  to  make  the  awful  trial :  he  stole  a  portion  of  the  sacred  pork,  retired 
to  a  corner,  ate  it,  and,  in  dread  susiiense,  awaited  the  issue.  Finding,  however,  that, 
instead  of  the  threatened  doom,  he  experienced  from  this  food  the  usual  nourishment  and 
refreshment,  he  not  only  abandoned  the  superstition  himself,  butdmounced  it  to  all  his  coun- 
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trymen.  Aflcr  Eimro  hud  been  thus  chrintiBiiiHod,  Pomarro  WM  fnvitud  back  to  Otalicitn 
bv  a  HtroiiK  iKxIy  of  adhpriint*.  IIIm  tint  atloinpt  wnit  iiniiticcniuilhl ;  but  in  1H15  ho  com* 
pletely  (lutuatod  tho  nibol  and  |)n|{nii  armVi  and,  haviii)(  Hubjocted  tliu  whulo  ioliind,  uvorthra# 
(ho  temple*  and  altarM,  wittin|f  up  tho  holy  lii(f,  tuppoMed  to  bo  IVequently  iniipired,  on  a  post 
in  hifl  kitchon.  ilia  aiatcr  Aimata,  who  aiiccccded  liirn  in  1827,  NuppurtH  the  name  ayHtRm; 
and  the  miMionarii-H  have  acquired  an  inHiioiico  in  Otahnito,  tho  rcHulta  of  which  have  U^nn 
doacribod  in  the  prncediniif  chapter.  The  population  of  the  iaiand  wod  oatitnatcd  by  (3ook  at 
upwurda  of  12(),(NK(,  which  waa  probably  from  tho  Hrat  much  oxa);^i;nmtcd.  (JaptAin  Wiliion, 
alter  a  carofbl  oniimoration  in  17>I7,  found  littlo  more  than  1(),(KM) ;  and  thnw)  have  since 
diniiniHhed  to  oiin-half.  Thia  depopulation  rcciuh  mifficiontly  accounted  for  by  M>-.  Kliia  tVom 
tho  blfxxly  want  among  themtiolvca,  witli  tho  introduction  from  Europe  of  contagiouadiacaaca 
and  of  till!  uao  of  ardent  Hpirita. 

The  othor  Hociuly  Idlandu  are  goncrni  y  fine  and  fVuitfbl,  but  do  not  prcacnt  any  very 
itriking  dintinctivo  charactcra.  Eimoo,  or  Morua,  diacovcrcd  by  VVallia,  ha«  a  peak  nearly 
300U  tcet  hi^h,  and  broad  ridgca  cross  it  in  various  diroctiona  and  form  a  ri)cky  coant;  but 
wide  well-wooded  valleyn  intervene,  and  tho  port  of  Taloo  ia  one  of  tho  (incst  m  the  South 
Soa.  Uut  Eimco  is  cinelly  diRtinfifuinhed  as  Ntill  tho  centre  of  that  European  and  Christian 
civilisation  which  originated  there.  It  contains  tho  South  tSca  academy,  a  printinff-otKce, 
and  a  cotton  factory;  all,  it  ia  tu  be  rc^'rettcd,  on  too  small  a  acale,  and  making  too  little 
progroMH.  Ulietoa,  or  Itiiatea,  is,  noxt  to  Otahcitt!,  tho  largest  of  tho  group,  being  nearly 
sixty  miloa  in  circumference,  and  having  closely  adjoining  to  it  Ouilia,  about  half  that  kizc. 
Both  arc  encircled  by  a  coral  reef,  bordered  by  numeruua  is'otfl.  Ulietea  is  governed  by  a 
separate  king;  tho  pcoplo  are  Nuialler,  darker  in  colour,  and  somewhat  ruder  than  thoMO  of 
Otaheito.  Iiuahine,  on  which  is  u  ilourishing  mission,  h  >b  a  tine  harbour.  Borabora,  or 
Bolalmla,  is  a  bold,  tinoly  wtxxicd,  and  picturcsipio  island  governed  by  se[)amtc  chiefs,  and 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  hardy  race,  who  afford  a  place  oi  .cfugo  to  :tlawed  and  desperate 
characters  from  other  quarters.  Of  smaller  islands,  IVlaitua,  on  wl  ho  coast  pearl  oystora 
are  found,  Maurua  or  Maupili,  and  Toobouai,  aro  deserving  of  m*^  >    >n. 

SvBSKOT.  2. — Paumatu  Archipelago,  t    Low  Jtlanda. 
The  Archipelago  of  Low  Island    ia  the  name  give  :in  almost  numbe^i»  range  of 

islets,  extending  E.S.E.  from  the  {Society  Islands,  and  xissc-  in  the  route  thither  from  Cape 
Horn.  Their  origin  and  structure  are  extremely  remu.kable.  Coralline  plants,  growing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  harbour  a  class  of  lithophytic  insects,  which,  during  their  life,  form 
round  them  a  substance  that,  utler  their  death,  becomes  hard  ua  stono.  The  rockwork  of 
one  generation  ufibrds  a  basis  to  that  of  the  succeeding,  and  layers  are  thus  placed  ovor 
each  otiier  till  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  form  isknua.  As  soon  as  tho  rock 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  tho  insects  quit  it,  leaving  it  perforated  by  numerous  hollows ;  but  thev 
work  lor  some  time  laterally,  forming,  immediately  undf  r  water,  concealed  table-reefs,  which 
have  given  occasion  to  numerous  and  fatal  shipwrecks.  Meantime,  from  amid  the  inter* 
stices  of  the  rocks  plants  spring  up,  and,  on  thoir  decay,  are  converted  into  soil,  till  the  new 
island  ia  covered  witli  luxuriant  vegetation.  These  islands  scarcely  ever  rise  more  than  a 
few  feet  above  the  sea;  tor  the  low  hills  which  some  navigators  have  thought  they  observed, 
seem  to  be  only  the  lotly  form  of  the  pandanus,  which  usually  springs  up  on  such  shores, 
These  coasta  have  usually  parallel  to  them  a  coral  reef,  separated  by  a  lagoon,  into  which 
it  is  oflen  difficult  to  find  an  entrance.  Of  thirty-two  islands  observed  by  Captain  Beechey 
twenty-nine  had  lagoons.  When  the""  wonderful  ocean-fabrics  were  first  noticed,  an  im- 
pression prevailed  that  they  were  proci.ii;!'  ,•  to  a  vast  extent,  and  that  the  coralline  insects 
were  rearing  a  continent  from  benL;.'.'  ,ae  Pacific;  but  the  observations  of  Gaimard, 
Beechey,  and  others,  rather  suggest  the  conclusion  that  they  are  raised  only  under  local  and 
peculiar  circumstances,  not  yet  fiilly  ascertained.  The  formation,  also,  seems  to  go  on  very 
slowly.  Tho  wreck  of  tho  Matilda,  left  in  1802  on  a  coral  reef,  was  found  by  Captain 
Beechey,  in  1825,  unaltered  in  pt^sition,  and  without  any  coral  having  grown  over  it.  That 
navigator  also  remarks,  that  the.:e  islumls  are  found  all  in  the  direction  of  the  trade-wind ; 
that  the  windward  side  is  thu  highest,  while  the  other  is  only  a  half-drowned  reef.  The 
surface  1  isplays  in  general  a  blooming  but  little  varied  vegetation.  The  leading  tree  is  the 
pandanus,  and  next  to  it  the  cocoa-nut,  both  valuable,  and  yielding  nutritive  fruits.  The 
pjople  are  littlo  known,  as  the  slender  supplies  to  be  obtained,  and  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  coasts,  have  induced  mariners  to  sail  through  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Some  of 
them  are  thinly  peopled,  some  entirely  desert,  and  some  alternately  occupied  and  aban- 
doned. The  people  are  considered  by  llassel  to  be  of  the  Malay  race,  and  to  resemble  the 
Society  Islanders ;  but  Beechey,  who  held  more  intercourse  with  them  than  any  previous 
navigator,  describes  tiiem  as  more  allied  to  the  Oriental  negro,  and  in  a  very  low  state  of 
civilisation.  The  natives  of  Cleriiiont-Tonnerre,  Serle,  and  other  islands,  were  judged  to 
resemble  tho  New  Caledonians,  The  Chain  Islanders  v,'crG  a  most  brutal  "iuch,  cruelly 
oppressing  their  females,  and  confessing  that  they  had,  lately  at  least,  been  guilty  of  canni* 
balism.    The  people  of  the  Gambler  Islands  were  completely  astonished  at  the  view  of  a 
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(loff,  novcr  having  koch  nny  anirnnl  lar^or  than  a  rat,  Thoy  woro  most  dotorminod  tniovca: 
anil,  wlien  n  iniiNltot  wan  nuiiUctt  at  tlioin,  iinnifincd  that  it  won  intondod  bb  a  proKcnt,  and 
rati  tbrward  to  rntch  it.  Thii4  (froiip  in  diHtinj^uiHhcd  m  boinff  iho  only  ono  that  i8  hiph  and 
volcanic,  ihoujth  Hurroundwl  by  coral  ronft.  Whoro  tho  jwoplo  arc  of  fairer  complexion, 
their  moral  chiiractor  Ruoma  also  improved.  Such  Ih  tho  caso  in  IiOgmin  Ixland,  where  tho 
people  were  extremely  iionest,  thotii;h  eaffor  in  tralHc,  oxclianKin;;  all  thoy  had  for  nails, 
l)itH  of  iron,  and  boadit.  ThoKO  of  Byaui  Martin  Imd  an  OtAheitan  cant  of  foaturoft ;  and 
n  party,  watlml  by  a  Htorin  (Voni  timt  inland,  (MM)  miles  dlHtAiit,  had  brouf(ht  with  them  Teg* 
tnmentK,  liymn-lKH)kn,  &,c.  It  would  lie  in»iK>MiibIe  to  attempt  aomff  over  the  details  of  thcso 
almoot  innumerable  islets.  Bow  Island,  80  miles  long  and  5  broail,  is  well  woo«led,  but  tho 
people  Imrlwrous.  King  Oeorjje's  Islands,  diset)vered  by  Byron  in  1705,  consist  of  two  small 
groups,  well  furnished  with  water  and  i)rovisions,  and  inhabited  by  a  numerous  race, 
rosombling  the  Otaheitoans,  and  understandinff  their  lanKuaRO.  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands, 
and  Aurora,  are  of  nearly  similar  character.  In  the  most  northerly  part  of  tho  archiiiclago, 
Byron  saw  one  wiiirh  lH)ro  an  ap|K'arance  of  brilliant  vejyetation;  nut  when  he  had  reached 
it  with  difficulty  throM>?h  openinjfs  in  tho  coral  roof,  he  tbund  it  destitute  either  of  water  or 


provisions,  and  named  it  Disa 


The  Russian  navigators  Kolzebuo  and  Boiling- 


hansen  discovered  islands  to  which  they  gavo  tho  naino  of  Romanzoff,  Suvaroir,and  Krusen* 
atcrn ;  but  thoy  did  not  soo  any  inhabitants. 

SiiiwKCT.  a. — Pilcairn  Mand. 
Pitcairn  Island,  a  small  detnehiHl  spot,  staiulin|if  almost  alone,  near  tho  eastern  extremity 
of  this  range,  hns  attracted  a  renin  rknble  interest,  in  consequence  of  events  which  inado  it  tho 
alkule  of  R  British  popnliition.  In  1780,  (Captain  Bligh  visited  Otalieite,  with  tlio  view  of 
transplanting  the  brend-tVnit  tree  into  the  West  Indies.  Atlcr  leaving  the  island,  however, 
a  violent  mutiny  arose  among  his  crew,  who,  headed  by  one  nnmed  Christian,  turned  him 
o«t  with  a  haiultiil  of  adherent",  into  a  lioat,  and  left  them  in  the  midst  of  tho  Pacific.  Thus 
abandoned,  it  seemtxl  almost  certain  that  ho  must  ixirish;  yet  by  a  train  of  almost  miraculoua 
cflorts  and  events,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Britain  in  satety.  Tiio  nnitincers  first  returned 
to  Otnheite,  and  then  made  nn  ottompt  to  settle  on  the  small  neiglibonrinj^  island  of  Toobonai; 
but,  dnmding  discovery  by  British  vessels  tonrhing  at  thcso  islands,  Christian  determined  to 
eeok  some  c-pot  more  solitary  and  remote.  He  fixed  npon  Pitcairn  Island,  discovered  by 
Captain  Carten>t,  and  arrived  there  in  January,  170(),  with  eight  of  his  comrades,  six  native 
men,  and  twelve  females,  whom  they  had  invited  on  board,  and  then  carried  off.  In  this  ill> 
comiKwed  so*  iety,  however,  the  most  dreadful  «lissens'ons  soon  arose.  Conflicts  took  place, 
especially  InHween  the  natives  and  Europeans,  and  Christian  became  an  early  victim.  In 
ton  years,  thirteen  met\  had  l>een  kille<I,  and  there  remained  alivo  only  one,  name* Adams, 
with  six  women  and  nineteen  children.  Adams,  otler  witnessing  such  scones  of  misery 
and  crime,  had  In^en  Iwl  to  habits  of  serious  reflection  and  a  careful  perusal  of  tho  Scrip- 
tures. Ho  now  determined  tlioroughly  to  reform  himself,  and,  if  possible,  his  comiwinions. 
The  Otaheifcan  females  proved  tractable,  and  were  easily  converted ;  and  tho  children,  trainc<l 
in  st'ict  principles  of  religion,  grew  up  a  race  directly  opposite  to  that  from  whicli  they 
sprang.  Captain  P^echey,  in  1825,  found  thirty-six  mules,  and  thirty  females,  forming  a 
happy  little  society,  well  instructed,  orderly,  and  friendly.  They  felt,  however,  a  ilesiro  to 
neo  something  more  of  tho  world  of  which  tJiey  heard  occasionally  tVoir.  passing  navigators. 
Adams  is  since  dead. 

SuBSSUT.  4. — Eatfer  Island. 

Easter  Island,  or  Vaihon,  stands  entirely  by  itself,  considerably  east  of  tho  al)ove,  and 
forming  tho  extremity  on  that  side  of  the  great  Polynesian  range.  T*  was  first  discovered, 
in  ITVSJ,  by  Roggewein,  and  has  since  been  freciuently  visited,  as  it  lies  in  tho  direct  route 
from  Capo  Horn  to  the  Society  Islands.  Thongli  only  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  it  bus  e.xcited 
n^'ch  interest  from  it"»  pliysicnl  aspect  and  social  state.  The  shore  is  bold  and  rocky,  and 
*Jio  wiuAe  island  l)ears  the  m(^st  evident  marks  of  volcanic  action.  The  numerous  nwks  are 
comiwsed  entirelv  of  lava,  and  snmll  extinct  cniters  are  found  on  almost  all  their  summits. 
Dc  lAngle,  who  accomivinied  I.a  I'erouse,  penetrated  to  a  Inrge  ono  in  the  interior,  about 
five  miles  in  circumrerenee,  and  at  lenst  8(M)  foot  deep ;  but  the  grass  growing  on  its  sides 
eliowed  that  the  subterraneous  tire  had  long  ceased  to  issue.  In  conse<pience  of  tliis  struc- 
hire,  the  island  is  irrigattnl  by  no  streams,  and  water  is  found  only  in  ])onds.  Although  this 
detioiency  deprives  it  of  the  coccxi-iuit  and  the  bread-fruit  tree,  yet  tho  industry  t<f  *hc 
inliabit.int.*  lias  given  to  its  rocky  hills  a  verdant  and  smiling  appearance,  and  hns  supplieil 
vams  imlaloes,  and  other  vegetables,  in  considerable  plenty.  The  natives  are  a  hantlsomc 
rare,  esivoially  tlic  females:  but  flie  yijj-antie  si/.i>  .iscrihod  to  them  by  Uoguewoiii  is  not 
conlirnu^l  by  later  observers,  and  iheir  friines  seem  foniied  more  for  activity  tliiiii  sfrengtli. 
They  exhibit,  in  the  extreme,  tlie  o^iy  nnd  poli^b.od  addre:^^,  vvitli  tlio  prupensity  to  thieving 
and  liceiitiousnes.'j.  which  distinguish  the  Sooii^ty  Islands;  and  Captain  Beechey  s  experience 
•nowoil  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  violence  in  order  to  compass  their  ends 
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There  were  found  among  those  pooplo  somo  singular  traces  of  an  ancient  civilisation.  Thoro 
woro  spacious  niorais,  in  tho  vicinity  of  whicli  woro  found  colossal  statues  of  stone,  obout 
fourteen  feet  high,  rt-presenting,  though  in  a  rudo  manner,  tho  upper  part  of  tho  human 
form.  Tho  jircMent  inhabitants,  however,  uro  so  far  from  sharing  tho  art  by  which  these 
woro  constructed,  that  they  havo  been  continually  defacing  them  till  they  have  almot; 
entirely  disappeared,  and  Captain  Bccchey  found  only  a  few  fragments  remaining. 

SuHBEOT.  5. — Cook's  hlands. 
On  tho  west,  also,  tho  Society  Islands  have,  as  an  appendage,  a  small  and  scattered  group 
whicii  nnnainnd  witliutit  a  name,  till  KruHenstcrn  gave  to  it  tliat  of  Cook,  its  discovert;  a 
tribute  scarccdy  worthy  of  so  grqjit  a  name.  Cook's  Islands  are  small,  low,  and  of  coral 
furiiiation;  they  are  dellcicnl  in  water,  which  is  found  only  in  pon'ls  and  wells,  yet  they  arc 
tolerably  peojilnd  and  cultivated.  Tho  state  of  society  nearly  resemldcs  that  in  Otaheite, 
and  tlio  inissioiiarieH  have  succcctled  in  converting  a  considerable  number.  Mangeea,  Wateo, 
VVhitontttcke,  and  Ilarotoa,  are  the  principal.  Tho  people  of  this  last  are  very  civilised, 
and  their  chief  iiaa  lately  embraced  Christianity. 

SuoHKCT.  fl. — Sandwich  Islands, 

Tho  Sandwich  Islands  f()riii  as  it  we:  j  a  solitary  group  far  north  of  tho  general  range, 
and  fully  1000  niilcs  distant  from  Imlh  tho  Mulgravo  and  tho  Marquesas.  They  aro  ton  in 
.umlu'r,  of  whicli  eight  aro  inhaliited,  and  two  aro  barren  rocka;  but  of  nearly  7000  square 
miles  which  the  wiioie  contain,  4,r)00  aro  occujiied  by  Owhyhco ;  and  tho  others  aro  thus 
comparatively  very  sinall.  VVoalioo,  Moweo,  and  Atooi,  are,  however,  not  inconsiderable. 
The  natural  aspect  of  tiiose  islaniis  is  grand  and  awful.  Tho  mountains  of  MounaRoa  and 
Mouna  Koa  rise  completely  to  an  alpine  height,  and  have  their  summits  wrapt  in  perpetual 
snow.  A  party  from  tho  Blonde  lately  reached  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  tho  sumr.iit  of 
Mouna  Koa.  Tho  mountain  was  almost  entirely  coniiwsed  of  lava,  and  exhibited  numerous 
traces  of  extinct  volcanoes.  They  reached,  also,  on  the  flank  of  Mouna  Roa,  tho  rolcano 
of  Peli,  where  that  phenomenon  appears  more  a»vful  and  varied  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Tho  scene  heio  presented  is  thus  dcHcribod  by  Captain  liord  Byron: — "  Within 
a  mile  of  the  croler,  our  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  finding  ourselves  on  tho  edge  of 
a  precipitous  lodge  of  seventy  feet  jicrpendicular  height,  clothed  with  trees  and  gigantic 
ferns.  A  winding  but  very  steep  path  conducted  to  the  bottom ;  and,  after  moving  onwards 
a  few  hundred  yards  more,  wo  camo  to  a  second  ledge,  whence  we  hoard  the  deep  roaring 
tf  tho  volcano,  like  the  sounds  proceeding  from  a  blast  furnace.  And  now,  at  every  step, 
VK  perceived  yawning  chasms,  of  unknown  depth,  from  some  of  which  columns  of  black 
smoke  issuing  told  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  realms  of  firr  below.  At  length  we  reach- 
ed tho  edge  of  the  crater ;  but  words  aro  totally  inadecpiate  to  describe  tho  elFect  produced 
on  08  by  tlio  first  sight  of  that  dark  iiory  gulf.  From  its  brink,  where  we  stood,  we  looked 
down  for  moro  than  11300  feet,  over  rocks  of  lava  and  columns  of  suljjhur,  between  whose 
aiitiiiue  fissures  a  few  green  shrubs  an<l  juicy  berry-bearing  plants  had  fixed  themselves  to 
a  rugged  plain,  where  many  a  cone,  raised  by  tho  action  of  the  fire  below,  was  throwing  up 
columns  of  living  flame,  and  whirls  of  snioko  and  vapour,  while  floods  of  liquid  fire  were 
slowly  winding  through  scoria!  and  ashes,  here  yellow  willi  sulphur,  and  there  black,  or 
gray,  or  red,  as  the  materials  whicli  the  flame.?  had  wrought  on  varied.  Not  less  than  fifty 
rones,  of  various  height,  appeared  below,  as  tho  funnels  of  tho  various  operations  going  on. 
At  least  one-half  of  these  were  in  activity,  but  it  appears  that  tho  same  are  by  no  means 
constantly  so ;  nay,  that  often  older  cones  fall  in ;  and  new  ones  are  formed  elsewhere  in 
tlio  bottom  of  the  pit.  Some  eject  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  while  from  their  dark  and 
sulphur-coloured  flanks,  lava,  and  sometimes  water,  issues :  many  of  tho  cones  emit  vapours, 
which,  condensed,  form  beautiful  beds  of  sulphur;  others  arc  distinguished  by  tho  wreathed 
columns  of  white  and  black,  that  indicate  steam  and  smoke,  curled  round  each  other  by  the 
wind,  but  never  mixing." 

Captain  King,  in  1779,  estimated  the  population  of  these  islands  at  400,000;  but  the 
Aiiicrican  missionaries  reduce  the  number  to  about  150,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  separate  islands : — 

IsIamJi.  Ana.  ropulatioo. 

Unwnii  (Owliyhce) 4500 85,000 

Mniii  (IWawci") 000  20,000 

Onhu  (WimlHM)) 590  20,000 

Tiuinl  (Atooi) 520 18,000 

Molokni 170 3,000 

Ruiiai,  or  LanBi 100 9,000 

There  are  also  a  few  inhobitants  on  NGhau  and  Tahaurawn, 

The  natives  arc  tall  arm  robust,  especially  the  chiefs,  who  here,  as  in  the  other  islands, 
appear  like  a  superior  race  to  tho  lower  orders.  As  compared  with  the  Otaheiteans,  they 
are  of  a  dark  brown  complexion ;  nnd  the  females  do  not  display  the  same  softened  graces. 
But  theso  islanders  are  distinguished  above  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  by  dili- 
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gence  and  skill  in  the  pursuits  of  industry.  While  the  Otaheitean,  in  voluptuous  case,  sub* 
sists  chiefly  on  the  spontaneous  bounties  of  nature,  the  Sandwich  Islander  has  careflilly 
improved  almost  every  spot  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  taro  root,  on  which  he  chiefly 
subsists,  requires  a  soil  not  only  tilled,  but  inundated ;  the  fields  on  which  it  grows,  there- 
fore, are  enclosed  by  stone  fences,  and  watered  by  irrigating  canals.  In  manufactures, 
canoe-building,  and  fishery,  these  islanders  display  the  same  active  industry.  Their  genera] 
conduct  is  open,  honourable,  and  friendly ;  yet  they  are  easily  kindled  to  fierce  resentment, 
especially  by  any  wrong  against  their  chiefe.  Such  a  cause  led  to  the  disastrous  conflic 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Cook ;  and  the  circumstance  of  one  of  their  great  mer 
bein^  fired  at  from  a  West  India  vessel  led  afterwards  to  the  ?r.urder  of  Messrs.  Hergcst  and 
Gooch  of  the  Daedalus.  The  people  have  been  peculiiiiy  distinguished  by  their  efforts  to 
raise  themselves  to  the  level  of  European  arts  and  civilisation.  In  this  career  they  were 
first  led  by  Tamahama  I.,  who,  about  the  year  1794,  vdth  the  assistance  of  Vancouver,  and 
of  Young  and  Davis,  two  English  seamen,  began  to  form  a  small  navy,  which  soon  amount- 
ed to  twenty  vessels,  some  of  seventy  tons  burden :  he  had  disciplined  a  small  body  of  troops 
in  the  European  manner,  and  erected  a  fort  defended  by  cannon.  His  son,  Riho-Riho,  in 
1819  embraced  Christianity,  and  abolished  idolatrous  worship.  Still  farther  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  he  and  his  queen  paid  a  visit  to  England,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  utmost  courtesy ;  but,  unfortunately,  both  were  seized  with  contagious 
fever,  and  died.  His  son  being  a  minor,  political  influence  was  shared  by  several  female 
relations  and  chiefs ;  but  the  same  system  has  been,  on  the  whole,  maintained ;  and  though 
one  queen  endeavoured  to  renew  the  festive  and  tumultuary  rites  of  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion, the  chiefs  refused  to  concur. 

For  some  time  scarcely  any  religion  was  substituted  for  the  one  abolished ;  but  mission' 
aries  firom  the  United  States  have  since  made  great  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives, 
and  have  establislied  an  extensive  influence.  Lord  Byron  and  other  maritime  visiters  accuse 
them  of  having  established  too  austere  a  system,  of  proscribing  innocent  amusements,  and 
requiring  a  long  daily  attendance  at  church,  which  interferes  with  the  pursuits  of  industry , 
but  these  complaints,  prompted  by  the  opposite  character  of  the  two  parties,  seem  exagge^ 
ated,  and  missionary  influence  undoubtedly  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  advance  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  Schools  have  been  established,  in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popu 
lation  has  learned  to  read ;  churches  have  been  erected ;  a  printing-press  has  been  for  some 
years  in  operation ;  several  school-books,  and  a  great  part  of  the  bible,  have  been  printed  in 
the  language  of  the  natives;  the  useful  arts  have  been  introduced;  and  a  gradual  improve- 
ment  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people  has  taken  place.  The  commercial  activity 
already  noticed  prevails  chiefly  at  Honororu,  or  Honolulu,  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  which  con- 
tains about  5000  inhabitants,  nearly  a  hundred  of  whom  are  Anglo-Americans  and  English. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone ;  and  the  signs  of  "  the  Britannia,  the  Jolly  Tor,  the 
Good  Woman,  billiards,  and  an  ord  iHi-y  p.t  one  o'clock,"  strikingly  testify  the  transplanta^ 
tion  of  European  habits  into  this  reuiote  and  lately  savage  region.  In  1831, 118  ships  of 
the  burthen  of  37,179  tons  touched  here,  of  which  83  ships  of  26,148  tons  were  Americans. 
A  great  number  also  touched  at  Maui  on  the  island  of  that  name,  which  lately  has  been 
preferred  by  many  as  a  place  of  refitting.  At  the  same  time  there  belonged  to  the  islands 
24  ships  of  the  burthen  of  2,630  tons,  ten  of  which  ships  were  the  property  of  the  nativesL 

SuBSECT.  7. — The  Mendana  Archipelago. 

The  cluster  of  islands  which  is  now  commonly  called  the  Archipelago  of  Mendana  con- 
sists of  two  groups,  named  the  Marquesas  and  the  Washington  Islands.  The  former,  long 
the  only  part  known,  was  discovered  in  1596  by  the  Spanish  navigator,  Alvaro  Mendana, 
who  gave  to  them  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Mendozn,  then  viceroy  of  Peru.  After 
being  long  forgotten,  they  were  rediscovered  and  examined  with  considerable  attention  by 
Cook.  The  more  northerly  group  was  first  visited,  in  1791,  by  the  American  Captain 
Ingraham,  and  then  in  1792  by  Marchand ;  but  the  American's  discovery  being  prior,  his 
name  of  "  Washington  Islands"  has  been  generally  recognised.  They  were  examined  in 
1804  with  some  attention  by  Krusenstem,  and  have  since  been  frequently  touched  at  by 
British  and  American  ships.  These  islands  are  elevated,  and  the  mountains,  rising  to  the 
height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  are  extremely  broken  and  craggy,  while  a  sandy  belt  extends 
along  the  sea ;  but  the  intermediate  valleys  are  singularly  fertile  and  picturesque,  copiously 
watered  by  streams  which  descend  in  numerous  cascades,  one  of  which,  in  Nukahiwa,  being 
2000  feet  high,  is  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

The  population  has  been  estimated  variously,  and,  indeed,  extravagantly,  since  Forster 
assigned  100,000  to  the  mere  group  of  the  Marquesas.  The  more  careful  observat  uns  of 
Krusenstem  and  other  recent  navigators  has  reduced  tiiis  number  to  18,000:  the  same  is 
assigned  to  Nukahiwa,  or  Federal  Island ;  while  the  other  Washington  Islands  may  raise 
the  whole  to  somewhat  above  40,000.  Nature,  in  providing  the  people  with  the  bread-fruit, 
the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  banana,  affords  them  subsistence  almost  without  labour.  They  add 
only  a  few  plantations  of  yams  and  taro,  and  reserve  their  chief  labour  for  the  plant  which 
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yields  the  intoxicating  liquor  of  kaioa,  and  for  that  from  which  their  mats  are  fabricated. 
The  domestic  animals  are  'logs  and  poultry,  the  dog  being  wanting.  The  men  of  these 
islands  are  described  as  ta!  I,  robust,  and  the  most  finely  formed  of  almost  any  known  race. 
They  would  not,  it  is  asserted,  lose  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  perfect  models  of  ancient 
sculpture.  Their  complexion,  even,  is  little  darker  than  that  of  Europeans ;  but  it  is  visible 
only  in  the  youths,  for  the  tattooing,  practised  over  all  the  South  Sea,  is  carried  here  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  the  skin  of  the  adult  becomes  the  mere  canvas  of  a  picture.  The  operation 
begins  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  but  it  is  not  till  thirty  or  thirty-five  that  their  person  is  entirely 
covered.  The  women  have  handsome  features,  but  their  gait  is  slouching  and  their  limba 
ill-formed :  they  have  an  air  marked  by  effrontery,  and  hold  virtue  in  scarcely  any  estima- 
tion. The  character  of  these  islanders  displays  the  usual  contrasts  uf  savage  life ;  in  their 
ordinary  intercourse  they  are  firiendly,  open,  and  engaging ;  but  they  carry  on  war  with  the 
most  deadly  ferocity,  piercing  the  brain  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  and  eagerly  drinking  hia 
blood.  The  islands  are  divided  among  a  number  of  independent  chiefs  and  tribes.  The 
missionaries  have  made  some  attempts  to  communicate  Christianity  and  civilisation,  but 
hitherto  with  little  success.  The  different  islands  have  received  from  their  successive 
visiters  rather  a  perplexing  variety  of  names.    Ohivahoa,  the  largest  of  the  Marquesan 

?roup,  is  called  also  Santa  Dominica ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  more  frequented  one  of 
ohuata  or  St.  Christina,  and  Tatiiiva  or  Magdalena.  The  W.ishington  group,  besides  its 
priucipal  one,  Nukaliiwa,  contains  Wahuga  or  Washington,  and  Wapoa,  called  also  Adams 
or  Trevenion. 

SuBSECT.  8. — Friendly  Islands. 

The  Friendly  Islands,  a  name  which,  notwithstanding  the  examples  of  Hassel  and  Balbi, 
we  are  unwilling  to  exchange  for  that  of  the  Tonga  Archipelago,  forms  a  fine  and  interest- 
ing group,  considerably  to  the  west  of  Otaheite.  With  a  single  exception,  they  present 
nothing  of  that  lofty  aspect,  or  those  symptoms  of  volcanic  origin,  which  distinguish  the 
large  islands  hitherto  described.  They  consist  of  a  basis  of  madrepore,  raised  apparently 
frorr  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  by  the  well-known  action  of  insects ;  and  the  coasts  are  encir- 
cled by  dangerous  coral  reefs.  The  ground  rises  not  in  general  more  than  20  or  30  feet 
above  the  sea ;  nor  do  the  highest  hills  exceed  100  or  150  feet.  Hence  they  are  not,  like 
the  high  islands,  irrigated  by  copious  streams ;  and  tlie  people  are  in  many  places  obliged  to 
procure  an  inferior  water  from  wells  or  ponds.  Yet  the  soil  is  almost  throughout  exceed- 
ingly rich ;  and  the  natives  carefully  improve  it,  keeping  their  plantations  in  excellent  order, 
adding  to  the  spontaneous  abundance  of  the  banana  and  the  bread-fruit  by  the  carefiil  culti- 
vation of  the  yam  and  other  roots.  These  islands  thus  maintain  a  population  which,  though 
evidently  overrated  by  Forster  at  200,000,  may  probably  be  estimated  in  the  Tonga  group 
at  50,000,  and  in  the  others  at  30,000  or  40,000.  In  the  construction  of  their  vessels  they 
are  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  natives  of  the  South  Sea.  The  double  canoes,  composed 
of  pieces  sewed  together,  are  60  or  70  feet  long,  and  about  5  broad,  and  the  two  parts,  6  or 
7  feet  asunder,  being  united  by  a  platform,  render  the  vessel  spacious  and  commodious,  while 
it  is  capable  of  navigating  with  safety  even  distant  seas.  The  natives  of  the  Friendly 
Wands  {Jig.  930.)  are  of  a  dark  brown  complexion;  the  men  are  muscular,  wit  I;  broad 

shoulders,  and  the  women  are  often  delicicut  in 
delicacy  of  form  and  features;  but  many  of  both 
sexes  present  models  of  almost  perfect  beauty,  and 
their  expression  is  generally  mild  and  agreeable. 
Their  character  has  been  drawn  in  more  flattering 
colours  than  that  of  almost  any  other  people  of  the 
South  Sea.  The  name  given  *^y  Captain  Cook  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  tlieir  dispojition.  They  seem 
to  possess  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  Otaheiteans, 
with  a  smaller  measure  of  their  faults.  If  neither 
their  honesty  nor  the  virtue  of  liieir  females  could 
withstand  tlie  temptations  of  European  intercourse, 
among  themselves  both  appear  to  be  exemplary; 
and  their  domestic  attachments  are  warm.  Yet  a 
more  intimate  observation  lias  discovered  among 
them  all  tlic  darkest  features  of  savage  life.  An 
European  vessel,  having  fallen  into  their  power, 
was  plundered,  and  the  crew  murdered  with  mer- 
ciless cruelty.  Tlieir  wars  are  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  ferocity.  They  have  a  complicated  system  of  superstition,  Vvorsliipping  upwards  of 
300  ealooas,  or  deities,  which  preside  over  the  sky,  the  rain  and  other  elements,  and  assume 
oflen  the  forms  of  serpents,  lizards,  and  dolphins.  They  believe  also  that  the  British  have 
a  national  god,  whom  they  admit  to  bo  wiser  and  more  powerful  thaiv  theirs,  from  the  fine 
cloth  and  ships  he  has  taught  them  to  mcike.    A  party  of  missionaries  landed  from  tiie  ship 
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Duff  were  at  first  well  treated,  and  the  chiefs,  particularly  Finow,  snoweJ  a  great  interest 
in  regard  to  European  arts,  and,  among  others,  that  of  writing.  The  natives,  however, 
having  imbibed  the  superstitious  idea  that  a  pestilential  disease  which  desolated  the  islands 
owed  its  origin  to  these  strangers,  put  several  to  death ;  others  perished  in  civil  wars ;  and 
though  a  small  party  still  remained,  they  did  not  appear  to  have  made  any  material  impres> 
aion,  either  in  regard  to  religion  or  civilisation.  In  1821,  however,  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society  established  a  mission  here,  and  seem  to  have  met  with  some  success.  The 
Friendly  Islands  are  very  numerous ;  including  those  of  all  sizes,  they  are  supposed  to  he 
not  fewer  than  150.  The  largest,  however,  is  not  above  seven  miles  in  length.  The  prin- 
cipal in  the  Tonga  group  ore,  Tongataboo,  Eooa,  and  Annamooka,  called  by  Tasman,  their 
first  discoverer,  Amsterdam,  Middleburg,  and  Rotterdam.  In  another  group  is  Tofooa,  the 
only  mountainous  island,  containing  a  volcano,  which  manifests  some  degree  of  activity. 
Lifuka,  the  principal  of  the  numerous  group  of  the  Hapai  Islands,  was  lon^  the  residence 
of  a  chief  who  held  sway  over  the  others.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  have  lately 
commenced  a  mission  here,  with  flattering  prospects.  Vavaoo,  in  another  cluster,  is  tlit 
second  in  size  of  the  whole  archipelago,  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful 

SuBSEOT.  9. — Fidji  Islands. 

The  Feejee,  Fidji,  or  Viti  Islands,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  Tonga  group,  are  so 
doeely  continuous,  that  they  may  properly  be  considered  aa  forming  part  of  the  same 
archipelago.  Tliey  were  partially  discovered  first  by  Tasman,  ailerwaids  by  Cook,  and 
have  been  more  fully  observed  by  Bligh  and  some  American  vessels ;  yet  they  are  still  very 
imperfectly  known.  To  this  chiefly  it  seems  owing  that  they  have  not  excited  equal  interest 
with  those  just  described ;  for  they  are  considerably  larger,  and  equally  fertile  and  populc^'s. 
Paoo,  or  Tacanova,  is  about  hfly  leagues  in  circuit :  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  high  islands, 
being  traversed  by  mountainous  ridges,  though  several  members  of  the  group  are  low  and 
encircled  by  coral  reefs.  Tliey  abound  in  the  usual  Polynesian  products,  particularly  in 
sandal-wood,  which  American  ships  carry  off  :u  considerable  quantities  for  the  market  of 
China.  The  people,  though  not  negro,  are  of  a  darker  complexion  than  those  of  the  Tonga 
Islands.  Yet  they  do  not  appear  to  rank  lower  in  arts  and  civilisation ;  their  canoes,  their 
clotiis  and  mat?,  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  their  neighbours.  Some  whom  D'Entre- 
casteaux  saw  in  Tonga  appeared  to  him  to  have  more  character  and  intelligence  than  the 
natives  of  that  islard.  The  deep  ferocity  with  which  they  are  branded  may,  perhaps,  arise 
mainly  from  the  light  under  which  they  have  been  viewed,  and  their  being  known  chiefly 
through  the  report  of  their  enemies.  They  ore  certainly  a  martial  people.  On  going  to 
battle,  they  paint  their  faces ;  and  having  bored  the  septum  of  the  nose,  stick  into  it  two 
large  feathers.  Their  name  is  terrible  to  the  Tonga  Islanders,  with  whom  tliey  wage  fre- 
quent war.  Tliey  were  lately  subject  to  Finow,  but  have  made  themselves  independent; 
and  the  power  is  now  shared  amonjr  several  individuals.  Besides  Paoo,  Nawihi  and  Mey- 
woolla  are  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  London  Missionaiy  Society  have  a  mission  on 
the  island  Lagcba. 

SuBSKfrr.  10. — Navigators'  Islands, 

The  Navigators'  Islands  may  also  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Friendly  Archipelago, 
of  which  they  compose  the  north-east  portion.  They  were  partially  seen  by  Mendana,  then 
by  Schouten,  afterwards  more  fully  by  Roggewein,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Bauman's 
Islands,  changed  since  by  Bougainville  to  Navigators',  which  does  not  seem  more  applicable 
to  these  islanders  than  to  the  other  Polynesians ;  yet  the  name  being  now  established,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  vain  to  attempt  to  change  it  to  Ilamoa.  The  interior  is  elevated,  and  the 
rocks  seem  to  exhibit  marks  of  volcanic  origin ;  but  the  mountains  are  clothed  to  the  summit 
with  lofty  trees,  and  the  wooded  valleys  beneath,  watered  by  numberless  str(>ams  and  rills, 
present  an  enchanting  landscape.  These  trees,  bearing  the  usual  nutritious  fruits,  maintain 
the  natives  in  plenty,  which  is  augmented  by  the  great  number  of  dogs,  poultry,  and  hogs, 
of  which  last  Perouse  purchased  500  from  two  islands.  The  men  are  of  almost  colossal 
.leight,  and  finely  formed;  th-^T  complexion  nearly  white,  though  in  the  adults  completely 
concealed  by  tattooing.  In  the  construction  of  their'  houses  and  canoes,  they  are  at  least 
equal  to  the  other  Polynesians ;  and  their  cloths  are  woven  with  a  skill  not  equalled  in  Ota- 
heite.  Respecting  their  moral  qualities,  the  reports  have  been  very  opposite.  Roggewein 
paints  their  friendly  and  courteous  disposition  in  terms  as  flattering  us  nave  been  applied  tu 
the  most  engaging  of  the  South  Sea  islanders ;  while  Perou«^e  represents  them  in  the  darkest 
colours.  He  had,  indeed,  too  good  reason ;  since  a  party,  composed  of  Langles,  captain  of 
the  Astrolabe,  Lamanon  the  naturalist,  and  nine  others,  who  had  landed  on  Mauna,  were 
surprised,  massacred,  and  their  bodies  treated  with  the  most  dreadful  indignity.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  excellent  character  of  the  French  commander,  tlie  impulses  which  rouse 
vindictive  passions  in  the  savage  breast  are  often  so  mysterious,  that  it  might  be  rash  to 
draw  a  sweeping  inference  from  this  catastrophe.    Since  its  occurrence,  however,  tlieso 
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islands  have  been  rarely  visited.    Pola,  Oyalava,  and  Mauna,  are  the  largest  in  the  group, 
and  may  rank  with  the  most  considerable  in  the  South  Sea. 

SuBSECT.  11. — Carolines. 
The  Carolines,  or  New  Philippines  of  some  writers,  form  a  very  extensive  and  numeroua 
range,  the  most  western  of  Polynesia,  and  extending  for  upwards  of  30  degrees,  or  about 
20(W  miles.  They  lie  north,  while  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands  are  souui  of  the  eqna- 
tor.  A  few  of  them  arc  high  and  peaked,  though  they  do  not  attain  tht  Ipine  elevation  of 
those  of  Eastern  Polynesia,  being  supposed  not  to  rise  much  above  3000  feet :  all  the  others 
are  low  and  of  coral  formation.  They  have  been  among  the  latest  and  most  imperfectly 
known  in  the  South  Sea.  They  were  discovered,  first  in  1688,  by  Francisco  Lazeano,  driven 
thither  by  a  storm,  from  the  Ijadrones,  who  gave  the  name  after  Charles  of  Spain.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  considerable  intercourse  between  the  two  groups ;  and  the  ship- 
wreck of  Captain  Wilson,  in  1783,  made  us  acquainted  with  the  Pelew  Islands.  The  French 
commanders  Freycinet  and  Duperrey  have  recently  made  valuable  observations  on  these 
islands.  In  productions  they  resemble  the  rest  of  Polynesia,  except  that  the  bread-fruit 
abounds  only  in  the  eastern  islands ;  and  the  hog  is  unknown  unless  in  the  Pelew  group, 
where  it  has  been  introduced  by  Europeans ;  so  that  fish  forms  almost  the  only  animal  food. 
They  are  situated  in  a  most  tjnipestuous  ocean,  exposed  to  violent  hurricanes,  one  of  which 
often  sweeps  away  the  entire  produce  of  an  island ;  yet  the  people  are  still  mce  at  home 
on  the  waves  than  even  the  rest  of  the  South  Sea  islanders.  Besides  drawing  from  them  a 
copious  supply  of  fish,  they  equip  large  barks  with  sails,  and  by  the  aid  only  of  the  stars 
navigate  across  these  stormy  seas  to  the  Ladrones.  There  they  obtain  iron  and  some  Euro- 
pean manufac  ■;ures,  part  of  which  is  afterwards  exchanged  with  the  more  easterly  islands 
for  bread-fruit.  Hogoleu,  Yap,  Walan  (first  visited  by  Captain  Duperrey,  and  found  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  considerable  degree  of  civilisation),  and  Pounipet,  discovered  by  the  Rus- 
sians m  1826,  are  the  only  high  islands,  and  the  largest  in  the  archipelago.  The  group 
containing  Ulea,  Lamourzck,  and  Oulimirak,  though  composed  only  of  low  coral  islands,  is 
distinguished  by  the  skill  of  the  natives  in  navigation.  Their  vessels  are  superior  to  those 
in  the  rest  of  the  archipelago ;  and  it  is  by  them  chiefly  that  the  communication  with  the 
Ladrones  is  maintained,  by  means  of  a  small  annual  fleet  which  rendezvouses  at  Lamourzek. 

SvBSECT.  12. — Cenlral  Archipelago. 

This  name  has  been  applied,  from  their  central  situation,  to  a  great  number  of  groups  of 
low  islets  or  attolons,  separated  from  each  other  only  by  bays  and  channels  of  no  great  width. 
Lord  Mulgrave's  Islands  form  a  group  so  closely  adjoining  on  the  east  to  the  Carolines,  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  branch  of  that  great  archipelago.  They 
were  first  found  out  by  Captains  Marshall  and  Gilbert,  in  a  circuitous  voyage  from  Port 
Jackson  to  Canton ;  afterwards  more  fiilly  examined,  in  1817,  by  Kotzebue,  who  discovered 
tlie  important  isles  of  Radack  and  Ralik.  They  consist  of  a  crowd  of  low  coral  islets,  raised, 
like  the  others,  by  a  peculiar  process,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  interior  rises  into 
verdant  hillocks,  but  the  immediate  coast  is  sandy ;  water  is  found  only  in  deep  wells,  and 
is  wanting  in  some  islands,  though  others  are  irrigated  by  streamlets.  Hence  no  luxuriant 
variety  of  vegetation  is  displayed,  and  the  chief  dependence  is  upon  the  pandanus,  whose 
hill-formed  trees,  yielding  a  juicy  aromatic  fruit,  are  seen  growing  on  the  most  arid  shores. 
The  cocoa-nut,  in  scanty  supply,  is  employed  only  for  ropes  and  sails.  The  islands  are 
entirely  destitute  of  land  animals  except  rats,  which  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  eaten  as 
food.  They  are  peopled  up  to  the  limited  resourc  which  nature  aflTords.  The  natives  are 
described  under  more  amiable  colours  than  almooL  :iny  other  in  the  South  Seas,  as  friendly, 
courteous,  and  amiable ;  free  from  the  thievish  propensities  and  dissolute  conduct  which  are 
there  sc  general.  The  particulars  must  be  counted,  not  by  islands,  but  by  groups ;  those  of 
Radack  and  Ralik,  discovered  by  the  Russians,  being  the  most  important.  Those  of  Gilbert, 
Simpson,  and  Bishop,  &rther  to  the  south  and  east,  have  received  their  names  from  British 
discoverers. 

SuBSECT.  13. — PeUi'i  Islands. 

The  Pelew  Islands,  or  Palaos,  form  8  •  astern  branch  of  the  C"  :"i.ie  Archipelago,  not 
materially  differing  in  character.  They  are  of  moderate  elevatior  '  I  wooded,  bnr^ered 
bi' dangerous  coral  reefs.  They  were  mentioned  near  tie  beginnu  ^:  of  last  cenl "  v  by 
Cantova  and  the  Spanish  missionaries ;  but  they  became  fiist  an  object  of  interest  in  Britain, 
by  the  shipwreck,  m  1783,  of  Captain  Wilson  in  the  Antelope,  when  he  was  "ived,  and 
his  wants  supplied,  with  the  most  generous  kindness.  Abba  ThuUe,  the  kin^,  .:  'i  an  en- 
lightened desire  to  improve  his  people  by  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  attainments  of 
Europe,  sent  along  with  the  captain  his  son  the  prince  Lee  Boo,  who  delighted  the  society 
of  the  metrnnolis  by  the  amiable  and  intelligent  simplicity  of  his  manners ;  but,  unfortunately, 
this  young  prince  was  seized  with  small-pox,  and  died.  Keats,  from  the  report  of  Wilson, 
drew  tip  a  narrative  of  the  voyage,  in  which  the  Pelew  Islanders  arc  represented  under  the 
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:u<3Bt  pleasingf  colours.  It  is  i-emarkable,  that  the  British  navigalors  who  since  that  time 
l>a>'e  frequented  these  shores,  with  the  view  of  procuring^  tripaug  and  other  commodities  for 
ttti  Chinese  market,  have  drrwn  a  completely  opposite  picture,  representing  these  people 
u  displaying  all  the  bad  qualities  incident  to  savage  life ;  and  ttiis  agrees  with  the  early 
re^xirt  of  Cantova.  Man  in  this  social  stage  appears  very  voriously,  according  to  the  point 
of  view  in  which  he  is  seen.  Even  Wilson  witnessed  an  inhuman  massacre  of  prisoners 
taken  in  battle.    Cantova  probably  heard  them  d^dcribed  by  tribes  with  whcm  tliey  waged 
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ScBsrxo'.  l.i.~-J  .Tirci.-*,-/;, 

Tiie  Ladrone  :■?  Marianne  Islands  form  an  early  known  aiv.\  nelebruted  group,  almost 
immediately  north  of  the  Caroii:><!s.  It  -wis  discovered  by  Magellan  in  the  first  circum- 
navigation of  the  gW:-f!  in  1511J.  H^  gave  it  tlie  name  cf  Los  ladrones,  from  the  thievish 
propensities  of  the  mil  ,'?ji;  but  the  Spaniards,  who,  finding  it  in  'h'nr  way  from  Mexico  to 
the  Philippines,  formed  .i  settlement  there,  iiul^tituted  the  nnnjo  of  he  Mariannes,  in  honour 
of  their  reigning  queen.  Mod  of  tlie  fairly  circumnuvigatc  a,  Ca  endish,  Dampier,  Anson, 
as  they  began  by  proceeJiiig  U.  a  high,  ictitude  along  the  Anitrican  coast,  when  they  came 
to  cross  the  !  acific,  fouuii  ihos<^  islarnis  in  their  wny :  wliile  Cook  and  his  successors,  seek- 
ing discoveriea  in  a  different  dirjcti  n,  passed  dirc» :  .  ;  the  Friendly  Islands  into  Austral- 
asia; but  several  late  French  end  Rosfjian  expeditions  i.ave  takt  n  the  route  of  the  Mariannes. 
By  some  nnviijators,  and  particularly  by  Anson,  chey  were  celebrated  as  completely  a  para- 
dise; !<nd  though  the  impression  was  evidently  much  heightened  by  the  previous  long  and 
exhvu&iing  voyages,  they  seem  really  to  possess  all  th',  advantages  of  the  most  favoured 
T*olyi;csiiin  groups.  They  are  modcrutely  elevated ;  'jut  the  mountains  in  the  centre  do  not 
i.lh';  munh  above  2000  feet,  and  from  them  the  surface  descends  by  terraces  to  the  shore, 
which,  like  others  in  these  seas,  is  begirt  with  dangerous  coral  reefs.  It  is  covered,  for  the 
tiiost  part  with  the  rich  vegetation  peculiar  *j  these  climates;  and  though  Europeans  at 
Arst  found  the  islands  destitute  of  any  useful  quadruped,  the  Spaniards  have  introduced  with 
success  no',  only  those  of  Europe,  bu^  'he  gianaco  fium  Peru,  and  tlie  deer  from  the  Philip- 
pines. Tae  natives  in  the  three  prinuipa .  islands,  estimated,  on  the  discovery,  at  40,000, 
were  a  remarkable  people,  who  had,  in  s  tme  respects,  made  greater  progress  in  the  arts 
than  the  otlier  South  Sea  islanders.  Thej  were,  indeed,  verj^  inferior  to  the  Otaheitcana 
in  clothing;  the  men  being  almoRt  nr.ked,  und  liic  women  wearing  only  a  small  apron;  and 
their  household  furniture,  though  neat,  wuo  very  limited :  but  their  agriculture  and  canoe- 
building  were  fully  equal ;  and  they  had.  the  remarkable  superiority  of  possessing  a  rude 
species  of  coin,  and  of  having  erected  spacious  structures  dedicated  seemingly  to  religious 

Eurp'jse&.  These  were  composed  of  an  inner  and  outer  range  of  pyramidal  columns,  crowned' 
V  a  Remicircular  dome ;  the  whole  composed  of  sand  and  stone,  cemented  together  and 
covered  with  gypsum.  Civilisation  was  also  indicated  by  the  high  rank  held  by  the  female 
sex,  who  were  exempted  not  only  from  oppressive  labour,  but  from  the  degradation  con- 
nected 'vith  the  practice  of  polygamy.  The  wife,  if  slighted,  could  return  to  her  parents, 
carrying  with  her  the  whole  of  the  household  goods;  while,  if  she  herself  proved  unfaithful, 
the  husband  might  indeed  kill  her  seducer,  but  was  obliged  to  send  her  home  uninjured. 
When  the  Spaniards,  in  1678,  formed  an  establishment  in  these  islands  as  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment for  the  Manilla  galleon,  they  endeavoured,  as  usual,  to  impose  their  sway  and  their 
religion  on  the  natives,  who  strenuously  resisted  both ;  and  in  the  struggle  the  greater  part 
of  mem  were  exterminated,  A  few  found  refuge  in  the  Carriines;  others  fell  victims  to 
pestilential  diseases ;  and  the  small  remnant  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  their  con- 
querors. Tinian,  so  celebrated  by  Anson,  is  overgrown  with  forests,  amid  which  the  ruins 
of  its  spacious  edifices  can  with  difficulty  be  traced.  The  population  of  the  three  principal 
islands  was  found,  in  1816,  to  consist  of  only  5389  individuals,  composed  chiefly  of  Spaniaids, 
Tagalas  firom  Manilla,  and  Indians  firom  Peru.  Agrigan,  the  capital,  in  the  island  of  G•J^al^ 
contained  8115  of  this  number. 
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To  complete  the  description  of  the  detached  and  insular  portions  of  the  globe,  there  re- 
main still  a  considerable  number  of  large  islands,  situated  in  the  stormy  seas  by  which  the 
two  poles  are  encircled.  Although  these  regions  be  dreary,  desolate,  and  almost  unin 
habited,  they  present  features  which  strongly  attract  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  mankind 
and  have  induced  many  daring  adventurers  to  explore  and  navigate  tliese  remote  coastt^ 
and  seas. 

Skct.  I. — Qeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  Polar  Islands  are  situated  partly  in  tlie  seas  round  the  North,  partly  in  those  rouno 
the  South  Pole.  The  former,  lying  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  are  by  much  the  most  nume- 
rous and  extensive.  Commencing  from  the  eastward,  we  find  Nova  Zcmbla,  reaching 
northward  from  the  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia;  Spitzbergen,  called  sometimes  East 
Greenland,  the  most  northern  land  yet  visited ;  West  Greenland,  a  mass  of  territory  possess- 
ing almost  the  magnitude  of  a  continent,  and  long  supposed  to  be  part  of  America,  from 
which,  however,  it  now  proves  to  bo  entirely  disjoined ;  lastly,  the  range  of  the  Georgian 
Islands,  discovered  by  Captain  Parry,  of  which  the  principal  are  Cornwallis,  Bathurst, 
Melville,  and  Banks's  Land,  the  boundaries  of  which  last  ore  yet  unknown.  In  the  Ant 
arctic  Ocean,  en  the  contrary,  where  a  new  continent  was  long  sought  and  expected,  noi 
extensive  body  of  land  has  yet  been  discovered;  but  there  are  somR  considerable  islands, 
or  groups,  particularly  New  Georgia,  New  Soutli  Shetland,  and  the  New  Orkneys.  All 
tliese  tracts  are  either  insular,  or  broken  by  deep  bays  and  sounds,  formed,  probably,  by  the 
vu>lent  storms  and  currents  which  beat  continually  against  their  shores,  and  which  are 
supposed,  in  many  cases,  to  penetrate  entirely  across  the  most  solid  masses  of  land.  The 
aspect  of  these  regions  is  usually  mountainous,  presenting  long  and  bold  promontories  to 
llie  stormy  seas  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  often  also  enclosing  spacious  and  secure 
harbours. 

The  air  and  elements,  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  only  accessories,  form  here 
the  leading  objects,  giving  their  gloomy  stamp  to  the  whole  region.  Snow  falls  occasion- 
ally in  the  very  heart  of  summer,  and  before  the  end  of  autumn  it  beg.ns  to  descend  in  a 
continued  succession  of  showers,  till  every  object  is  buried  beneath  it,  and  nature,  exhibits 
only  a  monotonous  surface  of  dazzling  white,  which  remains,  according  to  the  latitude,  for 
six,  seven,  or  eight  months.  At  the  same  early  period  ice  begins  to  bind,  first  the  streams 
and  fresh-water  lakes,  then  the  enclosed  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  till  at  length  it  fixes  its 
chains  even  upon  the  lyroad  surface  of  the  ocean.  In  June  and  July,  indeed,  when  the  sun 
becomes  vertical,  and  constantly  above  the  horizon,  the  icy  masses  dissolve,  and  burst 
asunder  often  with  a  tremendous  crash ;  but  some  portions,  more  firmly  consolidated  than 
the  rest,  remain  unmelted,  and  produce  remarkable  phenomena.  In  particular  situations 
on  the  coast,  the  ice  of  successive  years  is  piled  into  glaciers,  wliich  rise  often  to  a  great 
height,  till,  their  foundation  being  undermined  by  the  waves,  they  descend  into  the  water, 
tnd  are  carried  out  by  wind  and  tide  into  the  open  sea :  there  they  form  to  the  mariner  a 
bright  and  fearful  spectacle  (fg.  031.),  reflecting  the  rays  of  light  in  varied  and  beautiful 

tints,  but  threatenmg  by  their  contact  to  dash 
his  vessel  to  pieces.  Sometimes  they  are 
borne  by  winds  ond  currents  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  even  into  lower  latitudes,  where 
they  appal  the  navigator  sailing  through  the 
temperate  seas.  In  other  cases  portions  of 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea,  remaining  firm, 
while  all  around  them  is  melted,  become 
fields  or  Jloes,  which  float  through  the  deep, 
and,  being  often  driven  by  the  tempest  with 
terrific  violence,  cause  instant  destruction  to 
the  stoutest  vessel. 
The  privation  of  light  forms  a  singular  and 
gloomy  circumstance  n  the  arctic  abodes.  For  two,  three,  or  four  months,  the  sun  never 
appears  above  the  hf .  ^  '.on ;  one  continued  night  reigns.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  objects 
to  cheer  this  lengthened  gloomc  and  lo  give  a  bright  and  even  fairy  splendour  to  the  polar 
sky.  The  moon  and  stars  shine  through  the  clear  frosty  air  with  ])cculiar  brightness; 
haloes  and  other  luminous  mc'eors  are  more  frequent  nnd  more  vivid  thasj  in  lower 
latitudes;  and,  above  all,  the  aurora  borealis  fills  the  arctic  atmosphere  with  its  coruscations 
of  playful  'ight.  The  long  day  of  Summer,  touring  which  the  sun  never  sets,  can  scarcely 
be  named  as  a  compensation  for  the  winlry  gloom ;  yet,  during  a  period  of  spring  and  autumn. 
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Hhen  it  wheels  a  perpetual  circle  immediately  above  the  horizon,  it  paints  the  ekiua  with 
hcos  more  brilliant  and  varied  than  those  which  adorn  those  of  any  othcir  climate. 

''    '  Sect.  n. — Natural  Oeog^aphy. 

The  Polar  regions  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  those  produc* 
tions  which  come  under  the  head  of  natural  history.  The  few  which  are  found  there  arc 
common  to  them  with  the  continental  countries,  already  described,  that  are  situated  in  very 
high  latitudes, — Sweden,  European  Russia,  Siberia,  the  northerly  regions  of  America,  and 
the  meet  southern  parts  of  that  continent 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Oeography. 

These  regions  were  discovered  much  later  than  any  otiier,  and  were,  inJeed,  till  a  very 
recent  era,  entirely  unknown.  The  only  ancient  navigator  that  appears  to  have  turned  his 
efforts  in  this  direction,  was  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  who  steered  his  daring  sail  towards  the 
extreme  northern  boundaries  of  the  earth.  But  when  he  reached  Thule,  wnich  we  conceive 
to  be  Shetland,  the  dreary  aspect  of  nature,  the  gloomy  mists  in  which  he  was  involved,  and 
the  sinister  reports  of  the  natives,  led  him  to  believe  that  he  had  approached  aa  near  as  mortal 
could  to  that  formidable  limit.  Some  learned  n>oderns  have  imax][ined  Thule  to  be  Iceland, 
but,  as  we  apprehend,  without  any  good  foundation. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  under  the  terrible  appellation  of  North> 
men,  unoertook,  on  a  great  scale,  distant  voyages,  and  filled  with  their  fleets  all  the  seas  of 
Europe.  Their  object,  however,  was  not  discovery,  but  flrst  plunder,  and  then  conquest; 
and  their  direction  v/aa  towards  the  rich  and  smiling  regions  of  the  south,  not  to  shores  still 
more  bleak  and  dreary  than  their  own.  In  661,  however,  Nadodd,  a  pirate,  discovered  Ice- 
land, whither  a  colony,  composed  of  exiled  Norwegian  chietlains,  was  soon  afler  sent. 
These  remote  settlements  became  even  aeata  of  science,  affording  a  refuge  to  learned  men 
amid  the  distracted  state  of  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages.  Colonies  from  Iceland  settled 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Several  citizens  of  Venice,  during  the  flourishing  era  of  that 
republic,  particularly  Zeno  and  Quirini,  appear  to  have  penetrated  into  the  north  seas,  where 
they  encountered  severe  shipwrecks;  but  they  did  not  materially  extend  the  range  of 
knowledge  in  that  direction. 

The  discovery  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  took  place  in  the  end  of  t'  fifteenth 
century,  was  the  event  which  chiefly  impelled  modern  nations  into  the  career  of  northern 
discovery.  It  might  at  first  view  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have  produced  an  oppo- 
site eficct,  and  that  the  brilliant  field  thus  opened  might  have  diverted  the  attention  from  so 
forbidding  a  sphere.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  continents  of  Africa  and  America  were 
so  interposed,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Europeans  to  sail  to  the  East  Indies  unless  by 
very  circuitous  southward  routes.  But  if  a  passage  could  have  been  discovered  along  the 
north  of  Asia  or  America,  it  would,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  I  ave  facilitated  the  inter- 
course with  those  remote  and  opulent  regions.  The  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  was  then 
at  its  height ;  the  British  merchants  fitted  out  successive  expeditions,  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  illustrious  naval  commanders,  encountered  the  most  formidable  dangers  in 
unknown  and  tempestuous  seas,  in  fruitless  efforts  to  attain  this  important  '^'.^ject.  The  first 
attempt,  under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  to  follow  a  north-easterly  route  along  tlie  coast  of 
Asia,  met  with  the  most  disastrous  issue.  Beir>'  ubliged  to  winter  on  the  coast  of  Lapland, 
the  whole  crew  were  frozen  to  death.  This  did  ncjt  deter  from  subsequent  expeditions,  under 
Hudson,  Burroughs,  and  others ;  and  by  the  Dutch,  under  Barentz ;  but  none  of  these  were 
able  to  reach  far  beyond  Nova  Zembla.  Contemporaneous  with  these  voyages  were  others 
still  more  frequent,  having  in  view  to  pass  along  the  northern  coast  of  America,  which  it 
was  long  hoped  might  terminate  at  a  lower  latitude  than  it  actually  does.  Frobisher  first 
in  this  direction  undertook  three  voyages,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  penetrate  beyond 
the  passages  leading  into  Hudson's  Bay.  Davis  afterwards  conducted  an  equal  number,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  straita  which  bear  his  name,  opening  into  the  spacious 
inland  sea  which  has  since  been  so  much  frequented.  Others  followed ;  and  Hudson,  in  dis- 
covering the  bay  -named  after  him,  found  a  disastrous  termination  to  his  career.  But  the 
most  important  of  these  expeditions,  in  the  present  view,  was  tliat  of  Baffin,  who,  in  1616, 
performed  the  circuit  of  the  wide  expanse  called  Bafiin's  Bay,  though  he  did  not  discover 
the  passage  thence  into  the  Polar  Sea.  Meantime  the  daring  spirit  of  British  mariners  had 
conceived  the  design  of  reaching  India  by  a  very  different  course, — by  steering  direct  for 
tl)u  pole  itself,  and  thence  downwards  upon  the  eastern  seas ;  the  shortest  of  all  routes,  if, 
as  was  asserted,  it  was  not  closed  by  barriers  of  ice  and  fierpetual  snow.  Hudson,  Baffin, 
and  Fotherby  distinguished  themselves  in  this  bolt!  attempt;  but  they  wore  not  able  to  reach 
nearer  than  ten  degrees  from  the  Pole.  Tiiey  made,  however,  the  discovery  of  Spitzbergen, 
or  East  Greonland.  of  some  smaller  islands,  and  of  ihe  eastern  coast  of  West  Greenland. 

These  voyages,  thougli  they  failed  entirely  as  to  their  immediate  (..bj  t,  led  to  an  im- 
portant rosiilt,  fKe  establisiim.e.nt  of  the  northern  vv'viie  lishrry,  wiiich  has  uccome  a  consi- 
derable branch  uf  modern  industry.    It  was  tor  soU".-  time  almost  monopolised  by  the  Dutclii 
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who  had  even  formed  a  large  establishment  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen ;  but  circumstancea 
jiave  now  thrown  it  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Britain.  The  observations  made  during; 
the  annual  voyages,  undertaken  for  this  purpose,  ably  collected  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  have  n  ade 
-IS  acquainted  with  various  striking  phenomena  which  nature  presents  on  the  seas  and  shores 
pf  the  arctic  world. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  the  Antarctic  Circle  encloses  a  region  of  precisely 
similar  character,  which  remained  to  a  still  later  period  entirely  unknown.  The  extended 
sphere  of  modern  navigation,  however,  has  brought  it  also  at  last  within  the  range  of  disco 
very.  An  extraordinary  interest  was,  for  a  consideiable  time,  excited  by  the  belief  that,  in 
this  distant  region  there  lay  a  great  southern  continent,  supposed  by  some  to  equal  in  extent 
and  fVuitfulness  any  of  those  already  known.  Captain  Cook's  second  vovago  was  fitted  out 
amid  the  most  flattering  anticipations  of  such  a  discovery.  But  though  that  great  navigator 
made  some  very  important  observations  on  the  large  islands  composing  .Australasia,  he  ascer- 
tained the  fact  that  in  any  temperate  or  even  habitable  latitude  no  such  continent  existed. 
The  extreme  intensity  of  cold  was  even,  found  to  commence  at  a  much  lower  latitude  than 
in  tlie  northern  hemisphere.  Several  considerable  islands  have  recently  been  discovered, 
though  almost  beyond  the  range  of  life  or  cultivation.  In  these  seas,  also,  room  hat*  been 
tbund  for  the  establishment  of  a  whale  fishery,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  distance, 
is  carried  on  with  considerable  advantage. 

The  hope  of  a  north-west  jmssage,  after  sinking  nearly  into  oblivion,  was  revived  in  the 
present  age  with  undiminished  ardour,  and  prosecuted  with  signal  displays  of  naval  enter 
prise  and  talent.  The  eflbrts  and  sufferings  of  Ross,  Parry,  and  Franklin,  have  not,  indeed, 
fulfilled  the  hopes  with  which  these  navigators  were  sent  out,  but  proved,  rather,  that  such 
efforts  must  be  finally  given  up.  They  have,  however,  made  important  geographical  disco 
veries,  delineating  the  northern  outline  of  America,  before  most  erroneously  laid  down,  and 
exhibiting  large  islands  lying  in  tlie  Polar  Sea,  to  the  north  of  that  continent. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 
The  few  tribes  which  occupy  these  desolate  coasts  are  scarcely  united  in  any  form  of  poli- 
tical society.    The  little  that  occurs  to  be  said  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  their  civil  and  social  state. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  produce  of  the  arctic  world  is  of  a  very  peculiar  naturr  A  territory  thus  buried  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  ice  and  snow,  with  only  a  tranbi.  nt  and  imperfect  vegetation, 
and  where  the  few  aninals  that  a;  ,)ear  during  the  summer  gleam  take  an  early  flight  into 
milder  climes,  might  at  first  view  seem  incapable  of  yielding  any  thi  ^  can  minister  to 

the  use  or  comfort  of  civilised  man.  But  while  the  land  is  thus  dreo  a  barren,  the  sea 
and  its  shores  teem  with  an  inexhaustible  profusioii  of  life.  The  flnuy  .rloos,  which,  feed- 
ing on  each  other,  do  not  require  any  vegetable  support,  exist  here  in  greater  multitudes, 
and  of  larger  dimensions,  than  any  other  animals,  either  in  the  temperate  u-  tropical  cli- 
mates. Provident  nature  has,  in  particular,  fenced  them  against  the  extreme  intensity  of 
the  cold  by  a  thick  coating,  of  a  coarse  but  rich  oleaginous  nature,  termed  blubber,  the  oil 
extracted  from  which  is  subservient  to  the  most  important  economical  purposos.  The  sub- 
stance called  whalebone,  being  peculiarly  strong  and  elastic,  afibrds  l  ^naterial  of  several 
manufactures. 

The  seal,  the  walrus,  and  several  other  amphibious  animals,  are  invested  with  the  pecu- 
liar coating  above  described ;  but  by  iar  the  greatest  abundance  of  it  is  found  in  the  whale. 
The  Balcena  mysticetus,  or  great  Greenland  whale,  is  the  most  powerful  of  animals ;  and  to 
attack  and  slay  him  is  one  of  the  boldest  of  human  enterprises;  yet  it  is  undertaken  with 
alacrity  by  hardy  tars.  For  this  purpose,  fleets  of  large  sh':  >  equipped  w5th  boats, 
lines,  harpoons,  and  spears,  are  annually  sent  into  the  northei.:  tuas.  There,  each  vessel, 
with  all  its  boats,  is  constantly  on  the  watch ;  and  when  the  alarm  is  given  of  a  whale  being 
descried,  all  fly  to  the  onset.  The  first  object  is  to  strike  into  the  animal  the  sharp  instru- 
ment called  the  harpoon,  which  has  a  long  line  attached  to  it.  When  the  whale  feels  him- 
self struck,  he  usually  plunges  deep  into  the  water,  and  runs  on  to  a  great  distance  under 
it.  The  line  must  then  be  freely  let  ofli",  otherwise  he  will  drag  the  boat  and  crew  under 
water  after  him.  If  it  is  entangled  or  exhausted,  it  must  instantly  be  cut ;  and  then  the 
whale,  line,  and  harpoon  are  all  lost.  After  a  certain  interval,  the  animal  is  obliged  to  come 
to  the  surface,  in  order  to  respire.  The  boats  then  crowd  around  him,  ond  the  sailors  pierce 
him  with  lances,  till  he  is  completely  exhausted,  and,  after  another  short  descent,  and  some 
violent  convulsive  movements,  he  expires.  The  carcase,  being  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
ehip,  is  fiensed,  or  the  blubber  cut  away,  and  stowed  in  casks ;  when,  the  whalebone  being 
also  extracted,  the  refuse  is  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Great  dangers  are  cr  countered 
in  this  trade,  partly  from  the  whale,  one  Insh  of  whose  tail  has  been  known  to  throv/  a  boat 
in  the  air,  and  almost  cut  it  in  two ;  and  from  the  fields  and  mountains  of  ice,  which,  when 
impelled  violently  by  the  wind,  reduce  the  stoutest  vessel  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  complete 
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wreck,  when  the  c:'ew  are  obliged  to  leek  saroty  on  ita  frozen  surraco.  Not  unfrcnuontly, 
too,  about  the  cloae  l{  the  loasun,  a  ship  is  completely  impriaonuJ  in  ice,  and  the  iiailxrH  are 
compelled  to  abandon  her,  and  aeek,  in  Doata,  or  over  the  ice,  for  another  Rhip  or  the  i  areat 
land.  The  Dutch  eattm  ted  that,  on  an  average,  four  veaaeli  in  the  hundrud  annual  >  per> 
iahed.  The  Brui?^  \iMa  has  boeii  generally  atill  more  severe,  especially  nince  the  fishery 
waa  chiefly  carried  on  in  .Oavia'  Htrait^.  In  ISltt,  there  were  lost  ten  ahipa  out  of  sixty- 
three  ;  in  1821,  eleven  oi  t.  ''f  seventy-nine ;  and,  in  1822,  seven  out  of  sixty.  In  1829,  tho 
Ion  wuu  only  four  out  of  oiffhty-nine ;  but  the  year  1830  was  tho  most  disastrous  ever  known 
in  the  annals  of  British  fislicry:  out  t'  ninety-one  ships  sent  out,  nineteen  wore  entirely 
.  nre.i.^''.  and  most  of  ti>o  others  soveroly  shattered.  One  single  mass  of  ice  was  impelled 
'y  ':  '  lenipest  witli  such  violence,  Uiat,  by  ita  shock,  four  of  tho  finest  vessels,  strongly 
.ind  completely  equipped,  wore,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  converted  into  floating  frag- 
ments.    Fortunately  these  dreadful  wrecks  took  place  without  tlio  loss  of  a  single  life. 

The  commercial  products  of  this  fishery  are  considerable.  According  to  tables  published 
by  tho  Dutch,  i  i  the  course  of  107  years,  ending  with  1778,  they  sent  out  14,167  ships, 
which  took  67,!)0O  whales,  the  produce  of  which,  in  oil  and  bono,  was  18.631,202i.,  or 
175,000^.  annually.  The  British  fishery,  during  its  most  prosperous  period,  very  much 
exceeded  this  amnuifl.  In  the  five  years  ending  1818,  it  yielded  an  average  of  68,(^0  tuns 
of  oil  and  ;V  "^  .alobono;  which,  as  the  oil  was  then  valued  at  38i.  10».,  and  the 

bono  Bt  001.,  torired  an  amount  ot  2,B<14,110/.,  or  566,822/.  per  annum.  In  the  peculiar!; 
fortunate  year  of  1614,  it  exceeded  700,000{.  Since  that  time,  the  use  of  gas,  and  the  su*"- 
■titution  of  rape  and  other  oils  m  tho  woollen  manufacture,  has  (onsidcrably  reduced  tue 
demand  and  consetjuont  production.  In  the  year  1829,  which  may  bo  considered  as  the 
latest  average  one,  it  was 

10,673  tuni  of  nil,  at  95/.       •       -    966,f«0 
bU7t  torn  of  wbalebone,  at  160/.    1(X),3M 

i:376,lS0 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  price  of  whalebone  has  nearly  doubled  sinco  1818,  the  demnnd 
for  it  continuing  the  same,  wiiile  the  supply,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  consumption 
of  oil,  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Generally  speaking,  tho  fishery  is,  for  the  proprietors,  a 
very  speculative  and  adventurous  trade :  according  to  the  skill  of  the  officers,  or  to  mere 
accident,  a  ship  may  return  clean,  or  empty ;  or  it  may  bring  home  a  cargo  worth  noOOZ  or 
6000/. ;  an  inst  mce  has  occurred  in  which  the  value  amounted  to  1 1,000/.  The  shipwrecks, 
which  are  bo  fVequent,  involve  at  once  tho  fail''     of  a  cargo  and  -"tire  loss  of  a  v.  *»' 

worth  6000/.  or  8(KX)/.     The  loss  sustained  bv  ud  wrecks  in  I S30  wai    ^timated  at  upv    '<■ 
of  140,0-00/. 

The  southern  whale-fishery  has  of  late  risen  to  a  considerable  and  int  Aug  impti  luiice. 
The  object  of  pursuit  hero  ih  the  species  of  wiiale  called  cachalot,  which,  compared  >vith 
the  mysticetus,  yields  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  oil;  but  this,  being  ni'^"  .vith  spcrnia- 
ceti,  is  greatly  superior  in  value.  This  animal,  also,  under  certain  circuuu-,  ;<  i,  voids  the 
peculiar  substance  called  ambergris.  The  Americans  were  the  first  to  begin  the  hi h  'hem 
v/hale-fii>herv,  and  they  have  far  outstripped  all  othrr  nations  in  the  vigour,  extent,  an  ic- 
cess  with  v.'hich  they  nave  prosecuted  it  Tiie  search  for  seal-fur,  and  sea-elephant  iv  is 
also  prosecuted  by  the  Americans  in  high  southern  latitudes. 

tiKCT.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

Human  society,  in  this  bleak  extremity  of  the  earth,  exists  in  the  rudest  form,  and  on  the 
most  limited  scale.  The  ungrateful  soil  refuses  to  man  any  support ;  but  the  huge  amphibia, 
particularly  the  seal  and  the  walrus,  with  which  the  shores  are  crowded,  being  attacked 
With  a  skill  and  diligence  promj-od  by  necessity,  yield  a  precarious  yet  not  scanty  subsis- 
tence. All  the  L.-c<  ic  regions  are  peopled  by  that  peculiar  race  called  Esquimaux,  whom 
we  have  already  described,  on  the  author'*^  of  Captain  Parry,  in  our  survey  o"  the  northerly 
coasts  of  Americii.  ^'le  greater  number  of  th»>rn,  not  belonging  to  America,  are  found  on 
that  exte.iu/'e  mar  .•  land  called  West  Greenland.  The  dominion  of  this  region  is  claim- 
ed by  Dep''  'k,  whi  h  maintains  along  the  shore  a  few  scattered  settlement  j,  occupied  each 
by  a  ham'.  '  Da)  us,  who  often  intermarry  with  the  natives.  They  employ  themsclvcf  in 
capturing  ^eal,  nd  in  exchanging  with  the  people  some  European  goods  for  skins,  blub- 
ber, feathurr,  and  ti  -  tusks  of  the  narwal.  A  vessel  comes  annually  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, bringiiiir  provisuns  and  the  materials  of  trade,  and  receiving  the  above  articles.  A  few 
missionaries,  chiefly  Moravian,  have  employed  their  pious  laboars  in  the  conversion  of  the 
natives :  but  their  success  has  been  limited. 
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SuBUcr.  1. — Arctic  Regton$. 

The  local  details  of  the  arctic  regions  ore  extensive  and  scattered,  bttt  do  not  present 
many  peculiarities  which  will  require  long  to  detain  our  attention.  Wo  shall  begm  with 
the  Georgian  Islands,  discovered  by  Captam  Parry  in  the  sea  to  tho  north  of  America. 

Melville  Island,  the  most  westerly  of  these,  upwards  of  100  miles  botii  in  length  and 
breadtli,  and  in  latitude  75°  N.,  is  iiiomorablo  as  containing  the  spot  where  Captain  Parry 
spent  two  years,  and  braved  with  success  the  oxtremcst  rigour  ol  an  arctic  winter.  The 
sun  disappeared  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  was  not  seen  till  ttio  3d  of  February  follow- 
ing. During  this  interval,  land  and  sea  were  alike  covered  with  a  monotonous  surface  ot 
snow,  and  the  thermometer  averaged  about  60°  below  the  freezing  point.  Yet  the  English 
officers,  when  duly  clothed,  and  when  there  wis  no  drift,  were  able  V)  walk  in  the  open  aii 
for  two  or  three  hours  a  day ;  and,  by  judicious  precautions,  their  health  i.nd  that  of  the  sea- 
men was  perfccilv  preserved.  In  May  tiie  snow  begins  to  melt,  and  in  June  it  covers  tho 
country  with  pools ;  but  it  is  not  till  August  that  the  sea  becomes  open ;  and,  before  Octo- 
ber, wmter  has  again  commenced.  No  inlmbitants  were  tound  here,  or  on  any  of  tliis  range 
of  iijlands.  The  only  animals  which  appeared  during  the  winter  wore  a  pack  of  hungry 
wolves,  which  hovered  round  tite  British  vessels  in  hopo  of  plunder ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  May  that  the  hunters  met  with  some  ptarmigans,  and  saw  the  footsteps  of  deer. 
Vegetable  productions  were  few  and  short-lived. 

A  succession  of  islands  extend  eastward  from  the  one  now  described ;  first  the  small  one 
of  Byam  Martin,  then  that  of  Bathurst,  almost  equal  to  Melville;  and  next  CoruwuUis,  also 
of  cona'derablc  size.  Only  the  southern  coasts  were  seen  by  Captain  Parry,  as  he  sailed 
along;  and  tli  aspect  appears  closely  to  resemble  Melville  Island.  Cornwall  is  is  separat* 
ed  by  Welling  on  Channel  from  an  extensive  coast,  which  received  tlie  name  of  North 
Devon,  and  reaches  to  the  shores  of  Biffin's  Bay ;  but  whether  it  forms  a  continuous  tract 
with  Gruunland,  or  is  composed  o**  one  or  more  islands,  remains  yet  to  be  di^icovered.  The 
coasts  opposite  to  those  now  desct  ibed,  wliich  appeared  to  Captain  Parry  to  be  insular,  have 
been  shown  to  bo  so  by  Captain  Back. 

Greenland,  long  supposed  to  be  part  of  America,  till  Captain  Parry  ascertained  its  com- 
plete disjunction,  forms  the  largest  known  extent  of  land  not  belonging  to  the  four  conti- 
nents. From  Cape  Farewell,  in  lat.  60°,  it  stretches  northward  for  the  ascertained  length 
of  19  degrees,  with  on  indefinite  extent  beyond ;  while  tlio  general  breadth  is  about  35 
degrees  of  longitude.  It  remains  uncertain,  indeed,  whether  several  of  the  deep  inlets 
which  indent  the  coast,  may  not  penetrate  entirely  across ;  yet  they  would  thus  very  slight- 
ly break  the  vast  continuity  of  land.  But  this  wide  region  is,  of  all  others,  least  valuable 
to  roan,  producing  scarcely  anything  which  can  minister  to  his  comfort,  or  even  existence. 
Its  aspect  is,  throughout,  of  that  dreary  character  described  as  belonging  to  the  arctic  world. 
It  is  claimed  by  Denmark,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  has  formed  along  its  western  coast 
several  small  settlernents,  of  which  the  principal  are,  in  the  southern  part,  Julianshaab, 
Statenhuk,  Godthaab,  and  New  Hernhut,  the  seat  of  the  missionaries ;  in  the  nortliern, 
Egcdesminde,  Umanak,  Opemiwick.  Farther  north  still.  Captain  Ross  discovered  a  district 
which  he  named  the  Arctic  Highlands.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  never  before  seen  an 
European,  were  seized  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  especially  at  the  ships,  which  they  at 
first  imagined  to  bo  huge  birds  with  wings.  They  were  found  to  differ  from  the  other 
Esquimaux  in  being  destitute  of  boats ;  for  though  much  of  their  food  is  drawn  from  the  sea, 
they  obtain  it  by  merely  walking  over  the  frozen  surface.  They  have  the  advantage,  how- 
ever, of  possessing  iron,  from  which  they  ihune  iniitnunents  much  more  powerful  than  those 
made  of  bone  by  others  of  their  race.  They  differ  gr«vcv;'i  /  from  them  also  in  having  a  king, 
who  id  beloved,  and  to  whom  they  pay  a  tribute  of  sealt!,  train  oil,  and  fish.  The  cliffs  on 
their  coast  present  the  remarkable  phenomenon  ct'  red  snow,  tho  nature  and  origin  of  Which 
have  excited  much  controversy  among  tlie  learned  in  Europe. 

The  eastern  coast,  extending  southward  from  Iceland  to  Cape  Farewell,  has  excited  a 
remarkable  interest  in  consequence  of  having  been  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  early  colonies 
from  that  island,  described  as  once  having  been  in  a  flourisliing  state.  But  vast  fields  of 
ice,  it  is  id,  coming  down  upon  this  coast,  shut  it  out  from  the  civilised  world,  and  the 
colony,  it  is  feared,  perished  from  the  want  of  supplies.  Several  expeditions  were  sent  by 
th^  Dajiish  government  to  discover  "  lost  Greenland,"  as  it  is  called,  but  without  success. 
But  recent  examinations  have  proved  that  these  lost  colonies  were  situated  on  the  western 
coast.  To  the  north  of  Iceland,  however,  a  range  of  coast,  400  miles  in  length,  between 
68°  and  75°,  was  lately  surveyed  by  Mr.  Scoresby  and  Captain  Clavering.  The  most 
remarkable  part  was  culled  the  Liverpool  Coast,  along  which  rises  a  mountain  chain  3000  or 
4000  feet  high,  forming  precipitous  cliffs,  which  terminate  in  numberless  peaks,  cones,  and 
pyrarriiuH.  Like  other  arctic  shores,  it  is  penetrated  by  very  deep  inlets,  particularly  one 
called  Scorosby*s  Sound,  a  branch  from  which  is  supposed  to  convert  the  Liverpool  Cooiit 
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into  on  y lantl.  Tho  tract  on  tho  opponitc  lul .  a  ub  ctt!lp<l  Jamr>:<on*ii  I^ancl,  boundotl  en  tho 
■oulh  \,fCapo  Ilocikur,  and  hoyond  which  n'<ri.!  r  »o<'nd  branched  off,  which  appeared  likely 
to  render  it  qIm)  iniular.  This  inlet  app^,<l  rtroiching  into  tbo  interior  without  any 
apparent  termiimtion ;  ami  tlicro  ia  aomo  rocva  o  coi\iortnro  thnt  it  may  coinniunicato  with 
Jacob'a  Bif^ht  on  tho  weatern  roast,  which  Hir  Charlea  Gicsncko  traced  to  tho  height  nf  1150 
miles.  No  natives  wore  seen ;  but  there  appeared  everywhere  marka  of  recent  inhabita- 
tion, and  even  small  villages,  coni|K)sod  of  subtorrancoun  winter  abodoa.  Captain  Claverintf 
Allorwarda  surveyed  a  part  of  tho  coast  lying  farthnr  to  tho  northward.  IIo  found  it  bold, 
mountainouis  and  decjily  indented  with  bays ;  but  its  aspect  was  dreary  and  desolate  in  thn 
extreme.  Yet,  on  landmg  upon  an  inlet  nnnied  ntler  Sir  Walter  Hcott,  ho  met  a  party  of 
natives  bearing  all  tho  ^rcnoral  characters  of  the  EH(|uimaux  nice,  iind  who,  by  their  extreme 
alarm  and  surprise,  slu)wc<l  that  they  had  never  before  been  visited  by  Europeans.  Tho 
coast  waH  trncod  as  high  as  7J",  vx\  '"vi  aeen  extending  tt.\\\  mrlliward  as  fiir  as  tho  eye 
could  reach. 

Mpitzburgcn,  called  often  East  Greenland,  is  a  largo  island  in  tho  Arctic  Sea,  lying  about 
01 H)  miles  oast  of  that  now  doscribod.  It  is  about  :)00  milos  from  south  to  north,  and  200 
ih>m  east  to  west,  and  reaches  beyond  80°  N.  lat.  It  ia  of  an  irregular  fonn,  and  broken 
by  deep  bays  and  munds,  which,  on  the  eastern  side,  convert  two  largo  lurtions  into  islands, 
called  Edge  and  Keland.  Its  cliffs,  several  thousand  feet  high,  are  rocxy,  and  composeil  in 
a  great  measure  of  loose  stones ;  and  though  tho  snow  in  summer  is  melted  tVom  their  sum- 
mits  by  tho  heat  of  tho  sun,  it  continues  long  to  lie  in  the  deep  vnlluys.  The  country  ia 
wholly  unproductive,  but  abounds  in  the  deer,  tho  walrus,  and  other  arctic  animals.  Spitz< 
bergen,  however,  has  been  much  fVequentcd  by  the  maritime  nations,  having  been  long  the 
chief  and  almost  solo  seat  of  tho  northern  whale-fitihery.  With  this  view  its  western  bays 
were  fiercely  disputed,  till  an  agreement,  won  made  by  which  the  English  and  Dutch  divided 
between  them  tho  principal  stations.  The  latter  founded  tho  villt  "o  of  Smeerenberg,  wheit 
they  landed  tho  whulcs  ai\d  extracted  the  oil ;  and  it  l)ecnmo  so  nourishing  as  to  bo  con- 
sidered almost  a  northern  Batavia.  Tho  wholes,  however,  taught  by  tho  destructive  war 
waged  against  Uicni,  deserted  all  tho  bays  one  after  another ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  fishery  in  the  open  sea.  EiVen  then  they  fled  from  one  quarter  to  another,  till  tho 
whole  Spitzbergen  sea  was  nearly  fi$hed  out ;  and  it  became  necessary,  notwithstanding 
tho  increased  danger,  to  remove  the  chief  scone  of  operations  to  Davis'  Straits.  The  coasts 
of  Spitzbergen  have  also  formed  tho  route  by  which  Phippa,  Buchan,  and  Parry  made  their 
attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  pole.  The  latter  reached  nearly  to  88°  N.  lat.,  and  found  tho 
sea  in  August  all  covered  with  ice,  but  broken,  sinking,  and  interspersed  with  lanes  of 
water.  At  this  utmost  limit  every  trace  of  animal  life  had  disappeared.  A  few  Russian 
hunters  tuko  up  their  abode  on  the  dreary  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  where  they  continue  even 
during  the  winter,  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  tho  seal  and  tho  walrus. 

Nova  Zembln  is  another  largo  mass  of  insular  land,  extending  north  fVom  the  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  between  (JS°  and  74°  N.  lat,  53°  and  70°  E.  long.  Though  more 
southerly  than  Spitzbergen,  it  has  an  aspect,  if  possible,  still  moro  dreary.  Tho  southern 
coasts  are  low  and  flat ;  but  those  to  tho  north  are  bordered  by  mountains  wrapped  in  per- 
petual snow.  It  is  less  penetrated  by  sounds,  though  one  running  east  and  west  reaches 
entirely  across,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  coasts  have  been  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  navigators,  who  sought  in  this  direction  a  passage  to  India,  but  commonly  found 
their  career  arrested  on  these  dreary  shores.  Barentz  and  his  crew  wintered  in  a  haven  on 
the  north-eastern  coast,  where  they  sufl^red  the  most  extreme  hardships,  to  which  the  com- 
mander finally  fell  a  victim.  The  Russian  government  have  recently  sent  expeditions 
under  Lazaren,  Iiitkc,  and  other  navigators,  to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  coast,  but 
have  not  made  any  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  upon  it. 
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SvBSECT.  2. — South  Polar  Islands. 

Tho  islands  of  the  Southern  Polar  Sea,  to  which  M.  Balbi  has  given  the  somewhat  toe 
pompous  title  of  the  Antarctic  Archipelago,  extend  chiefly  south-east  from  the  extremity  of 
the  American  continent.  They  present  the  same  general  character  as  the  arctic  lands,  with 
Bomo  variations.  Though  situated  in  a  comparatively  low  latitude,  which  in  the  northern 
hemisphero  admits  of  habitation  and  culture,  they  arc  utterly  dreary  and  desolate,  buried  in 
ice  and  snow,  and  not  tenanted  by  a  single  human  being.  Their  shores,  however,  are  still 
more  crowded  with  those  huge  amphibia,  whose  rich  coating  of  oil  renders  lliem  a  tempt» 
ing  prize.  Hence  they  have  become  the  object  of  European  avarice,  which,  during  the  few 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  islands  wore  known,  hns  made  dreadful  havoc  among  these 
animals,  and  greatly  thinned  their  numbers.  The  walrus  is  here  replaced  by  tho  sea  ele- 
phant, a  still  huger  creature,  and  richer  in  oil ;  and  the  seals  liavc  a  fine  furred  skin,  for 
which  the  Americans  have  obtained  six  or  seven  dollars  apiece  in  the  market  of  China. 
Those  shores  are  ctpially  distin^'i  -hed  for  tlio  legions  of  sea-birds  of  gigantic  size  and 
peculiar  form ;  anionf  vvliicli  tho  pLiiijuin  and  tiie  albatross  are  tlie  most  remarkable.    The 
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lands,  on  tho  whole,  arn  smaller  than  in  tho  north,  moro  brokon  into  inlands,  and  ai  do'  i>iv 
indented  bv  bays,  forming  many  excellent  harbours. 

Tho  Malouine  or  Falkland  Islands,  though  situated  only  a  little  Ljyond  DO"  S.,  th'  lati- 
tude of  England,  boar  all  tho  charactom  of  an  antarctio  group;  rocky,  destitute  of  ijil>  iMt 
■nts,  but  crowded  with  soals,  and  containing  very  (ino  ports.  On  one  of  theso  tho  Eri^lish 
formed  a  sottlnmont  in  1706 ;  but  it  wan  destroyed,  in  1770,  by  a  Spanish  expedition  iVom 
Buenos  Ayros.  Measures  havo  lately  been  taken  for  again  forming  one  on  a  small  scale. 
There  are  two  largo  islands,  Falkland  and  Holodad,  with  a  great  nnmbor  of  islets.  Tho 
fisheries  on  theso  coasts  liavo  liit(<ly  ani|uired  considorablo  irn|)ortanre.  Mr.  Weddell  states, 
that  in  1R21  and  1822,  they  vielded  i)U)  tons  olepli.uit  oil ;  and  that  thcro  wore  drawn  from 
tliom  and  from  Now  South  Hliutland  togetlior  I320,(NN)  fur  seal-skins.  The  flno  harbours  are 
often  touched  at  by  vessels  passing  round  Cano  I  lorn,  or  to  tho  southern  lishcries.  Tho 
Falkland  Islands  produce  several  peculiar  shells,  among  which  is  the  raro  Cyinbiola  inogel- 
lanica,  or  Magellanic  Volute,  {Jiif.  032.).   A  gigantic  «p(>cics  of  Limpet,  with  a  perforation 

in  tno  middle,  and  bea'V.ifully  riiyed  with  brown,  it  also  com^ 
mon :  it  is  the  Fissurella  picta  of  Lamarck. 

South  Georgia,  situated  to  the  east  of  tho  Falkland  Islands, 
and  nearly  in  tho  same  latitude,  is  a  large  island,  about  00  miles 
long  by  10  broad,  but  bearing  a  character  exactly  similar.  Dis- 
covered in  1675  by  Ja  Rocho,  it  was  carefully  surveyed  in  1771 
by  Cook,  while  searching  for  an  austral  continent  It  was  then 
almost  forgotten  till  tho  abundance  of  its  soals  and  sea  elephants 
attracted  tho  notice  of  those  engaged  in  tho  southern  fiwiierics.  Tho  pursuit  was  carried  on 
with  such  activity,  that,  accoiding  to  Captain  Weddell,  tho  Ivondon  market  was  in  o  few 
years  supplied  hence  with  20,000  tuns  of  oil,  while  1,200,000  fur  seal-skins  were  also  car- 
ried off.  But  tho  chaso  of  the  sea  elephant  was  prosecuted  witli  such  reckless  avidity,  witli- 
out  sparing  even  the  pregnant  mothers,  that  they  have  boon  nearly  extirpated,  and  the  trade 
ruined. 

New  South  Shetland,  with  the  smaller  adjoining  group  of  the  New  Orkneys,  being 
situated  in  61°  and  63°  S.  lat.,  are  scarcely  nearer  tho  pole  than  tho  British  islands  after 
which  they  arc  named ;  yet  their  climate  la  that  of  Greenland  and  Spitzborgen ;  islands  of 
ice  arc  tossing  through  the  seas,  and  tho  land  is  peopled  only  by  those  animal  forms  peculiar 
to  the  antarctic  circle.  Those,  however,  since  tho  discovery  by  Captain  Smith,  of  Blyth,  in 
1918,  have  attracted  numerous  adventurers,  who  have  carried  off  great  quantities  of  oil  and 
seal-B^ins;  but  by  thoir  improvident  pursuit  havo  greatly  thinned  the  supply.  There  are 
twelve  considerable  isles,  of  which  the  principal  are  named  Barrow,  King  George,  and 
Livingston,  with  innunicrablo  rocky  islets.  Tho  land  is  moderately  high,  one  peak  rising 
to  2500  feet ;  while  elsewhere  there  is  a  volcanic  cone,  which  rises  only  to  80  feet  Decep 
tion  Islo  contains  a  very  fino  harbour.  Tho  New  Orkneys  consist  of  a  large  island  called 
Pomona,  or  Mainland,  and  of  many  smaller  ones.  Farther  to  tho  east  are  a  number  of 
small  islands,  which,  being  at  first  supposed  to  form  a  continuous  coast,  were  named  Sand- 
wich Land.  Again,  to  the  south  of  Now  Shetland,  in  about  lat.  64°,  a  Russian  captain, 
Bellinghausen,  lately  observed  a  range  of  coast,  which  he  named  Trinity  Land,  but  wbick 
may  probably  bo  found  to  consist  also  of  a  cluster  of  islands.  Two  Russian  frigates  also,  in 
1829,  penetrated  to  69°  S.  lat,  where  they  found  two  islets  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  which  they  named  Poter  I.  and  Alexander  I.,  and  which  form  tlie  most  southerly  spot* 
of  land  yet  known  to  exist 

Among  anctarctic  islands  wo  must  also  reckon  Kcrguclen's,  or  Desolation,  situated  far  ta 
the  east  of  those  now  described,  in  long.  70°  E.,  and  the  moderate  lat  of  50°,  It  resembles 
exactly  New  Georgia  and  South  Shetland.  Captain  Cook's  party,  who  carefully  examined 
it,  were  astonished  at  its  scanty  flora,  amounting  only  to  sixteen  species,  mostly  mosses  and 
lichens ;  but  they  were  struck  by  the  multitude  of  amphibious  animals  with  which  its  shores 
were  peopled.  This  has  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  adventurers  in  the  southern 
fishery,  win,  according  to  Captain  Weddell,  have  recently  drawn  from  it  supplies  nearly  as 
large  as  from  New  Georgia.  We  may  finally  mention  the  solitary  islet  of  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  low  latitude  of  38°.  By  the  pictu- 
res(iue  description  of  Mr.  Earle,  who  was  driven  thither  by  shipwreck,  it  appears  indeed  to 
contain  rich  pastures,  on  which  European  cattle  thrive;  yet  the  bleak  storms  of  a  long 
winter,  and  its  shores  crowded  with  the  sea  elephant,  the  penguin,  and  the  albatross,  mark 
its  afiinity  to  the  antarctic  regions  now  described.  A  setUemcnt  formed  there  by  the 
English  has  been  abandoned ;  yet  a  very  few  individuals  are  still  induced  to  reside  o^  it  by 
the  facility  of  subsistence. 

In  1831,  Captain  Biscoe  fell  in  with  land,  in  66°  S.  lat  and  47°  E.  Ion.,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Enderby's  Land,  and  which  he  conceives  to  be  of  considerable  extent.  In  the 
following  year,  ho  touched  upon  another  coast  of  uncertain  extent,  in  about  the  same  lati- 
tude, and  in  ion.  70°  W.    To  this  latter  tract  has  been  given  the  name  o?  Graham's  Land. 
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BOOK  V. 

AMERICA. 

America  is  a  vast  continent,  comprisinjj  one  of  the  ^ani  divisions  of  the  globe.  The 
western  hemisphere,  in  fact,  contains  scorcely  any  continental  land  that  is  not  American  • 
ihough  it  includes  but  a  small  portion  of  land,  as  compared  with  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
This  continent,  havinsf  remained  for  thousands  of  years  unknown  to  the  most  learrted  and 
enlightened  nations  of  the  East,  is  called  commonly  the  New  World ;  while  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  are  called  the  Old  World.  America  includes  an  extent  of  territory  nearly  equal 
to  half  of  tlie  three  united,  ;onstituting  about  three-tenths  of  the  dry  land  on  the  surfiice  of 
tlie  globe. 


CHAPTER  I. 


it! 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  AMERICA. 

America  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  greatest  of  the  oceans.  On  the  west,  the  Pacific 
separates  it  from  Asia,  and,  from  an  almost  immeasurable  breadth,  gradually  narrows,  till  it 
terminates  at  Behring's  Straits,  where  the  two  continents  come  almost  into  contact.  On  the 
north,  is  the  Arctic  Occn,  divided  by  huge  frozen  islands  into  numerous  bays  and  inlets. 
On  the  east,  the  Atlantic  separates  it  from  Europe  and  Africa.  On  the  south  it  presents  a 
stormy  cape  to  the  expanse  of  the  Southern  or  Antarctic  Ocean.  The  northern  boundary 
of  America  is  now  found  to  have  a  general  range  of  about  7C^  N.  lat.  The  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  continent,  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  is  in  lat.  51°  S.  Hence  this  continent  com- 
prebends  the  whole  of  tlie  tropical  and  temperate,  with  part  of  tiie  arctic  climates,  on  both 
sides  of  the  etjuator.  Tliis  line,  however,  wliich  would  amount  to  alout  9000  "niles,  cannot 
be  considered  as  measuring  the  dimensions  of  a  continent  so  irrcguhu  in  ki.  form,  and  of 
which  the  southern  portion  is  so  nearly  detached,  and  lies  almost  entirely  east  of  the  northern. 
It  seems,  therefore,  necessary  to  view  these  two  portions  separately. 

North  America,  cxt(!iiding  from  5')°  to  108°  W.  Ion.,  and  from  8°  to  70°  N.  lat,  has  an 
erea  of  about  7,500,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  island,  ly'ng  north-east  and  north  of 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Barrow's  Strait.     Presenting  a  broad  front  t(  ilie  Arctic  Seas,  it  gradually 
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expandi  in  width  to  obout  50°  N.  lat.,  when  it  agam  contracts  its  diraenaions  until  it  termi- 
nates in  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama.  Its  winding  outline  presents  a  great  extent  cf 
sea  coa$^  which  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  0,500  miles  on  the  eastern,  and  somewhat 
more  on  the  wee  tern  side,  in  addition  to  the  frozen  shores  of  the  northern  border.  It  bad 
been  well  divided  by  a  distinguished  writer,  into  five  physical  regions.  1.  The  table-land 
of  Mexico,  with  ne  strips  of  low  country  on  its  eastern  and  western  shores.  2.  The  Plateau 
lying  between  ine  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  country  with  a  mild  and  humid 
atmosphere,  as  far  novth  as  55°,  but  inhospitable  and  barren  beyond.  3.  The  great  central 
valley  of  the  Missiseipjpi,  rich  and  well  wooded  on  the  east  side,  bare  but  not  unfertile  in  the 
middle,  bare,  dry,  san<V,  and  almost  a  desert  on  the  west  4.  The  eastern  declivities  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  a  region  of  natural  forests,  and  of  mixed  but  rather  poor  soil.  5.  The 
groat  northern  plain  beyond  50°,  four-fiflhs  of  which  is  a  bleak  and  bare  waste,  overspread 
with  innumerable  lakes,  and  resembling  Siberia  both  in  tlie  physical  characvcr  of  its  surface 
and  the  rigour  of  its  climate. 

South  America,  which  is  comprised  between  the  12th  degree  of  north,  and  the  56th  of 
south  latitude,  and  which  spreads  in  breadth  from  36°  to  81°  W.  Ion.,  is  inferior  in  dimen- 
sions to  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent  by  1,000,000  square  miles.  Its  coast  is  also 
less  indented  by  large  bays,  but  it  presents  the  same  tapering  form  to  the  south.  Its  greatest 
breadth,  about  six  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  is  3,200  miles,  and  its  length,  4,500.  South 
America  may  be  divided  into  five  distinct  physical  regions.  1.  The  low  country  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  about  4,000  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  200  in  breadth ;  the  two  extrem- 
ities of  this  district  are  fertile,  the  middle  a  sandy  desert.  2.  The  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Andes  and  their  branches,  and  consisting  of  extensive  plains  (llanos),  nearly 
destitute  of  wood,  but  covered  with  a  high  herbage  during  a  part  of  the  year.  3.  The  basin 
of  the  Amazon,  a  vast  plain,  with  a  rich  soil  and  a  humid  clunate,  and  exhibiting  a  surpria- 
mg  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  4.  The  great  southern  plain  of  the  Plata,  in  parts  dry  and 
barren,  and  in  pi.rts  covered  with  a  strong  growth  of  weeds  and  tall  grass.  5.  The  high 
country  of  Brazil,  eastward  of  the  Parana  and  the  Araguay,  presentmg  alternate  ridges  and 
valleys,  thickly  covered  with  wood  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Mountain  inngcs,  peculiarly  distinguished  by  their  magnitude  and  continuity,  pervade 
this  quarter  o!'  the  world.    One  chain,  the  longest,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  the  loftiest 
on  tlie  globe,  appears  to  extend  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity.    By  far  the  moB 
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distinguished  portion  id  that  colossal  range  which,  under  the  name  of  Andes,  traverses  South 
America  parallel  to  and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Pacific,  (yommencing  at  the  northern 
border  of  Colombia,  and  throwing  some  lateral  branches  nlon^  its  coast  towards  Core  and 
Caraccas,  it  continues  in  its  progress  southwards,  always  swelhng  in  magnitude,  till,  almost 
beneath  the  equator,  it  shoots  up  into  the  summits  of  Chimborazo  and  Antisana,  believed  til! 
lately  the  loftiest  points  on  the  earth ;  while  it  spreads  terror  by  the  tremendous  volcanoes 
of  Pinchincha  and  Cotopaxi.  In  passing  through  Peru,  it  continues  still  very  lofty,  and,  on 
reaching  its  southern  or  upper  region,  forms  a  vast  knot  or  mass,  amid  whose  peaks  tower 
Ulimani  and  Sorata,  which  recent  observation  has  proved  to  surpass  even  Chimborazo,  thougu 
still  inferior  to  the  highest  among  the  Himalayah.  In  its  progress  behind  Chili,  this;  great 
chain  continues  to  form  an  immensely  steep  though  not  very  broad  ridge.  It  becomes  less 
considerable  as  it  approaches  the  soutiiern  limit  of  the  continent,  and  the  peculiarly  dreary 
and  desolate  aspect  which  it  there  assumes  is  owing  less  to  elevation  than  to  the  wintry 
severity  of  the  climate.  The  heights  on  the  adjacent  isle  of  Terra  del  Fuego  do  not  exceed 
6000  feet;  and  even  the  formidable  clifis  with  which  Cape  Horn  faces  the  tempests  of  the 
Soutiiern  Ocean  do  iiot  rise  higher  than  from  1500  to  1600  feet 

The  sp.me  chain  must  now  be  traced  in  its  progress  through  the  more  northern  parts  of 
America.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  indeed,  that  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects 
these  two  great  continental  masses,  is  filled  only  by  a  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  so  as  to 
allow  hopes  that  a  canal  may  unite  the  two  opposite  oceans.  But  after  a  short  interval  it 
swells  into  that  great  table  plain,  upwards  of  6000  feet  high,  which  covers  the  greater  part 
of  Mexico  and  Guatimala,  and  converts  there  a  tropical  into  a  temperate  climate.  From 
this  level  shoot  up  much  iiigher  the  snowy  conical  peaks  of  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  and  To 
luca,  the  first  two  of  which  send  forth  formidable  volcanic  eruptions.  Beyond  Mexico  this 
great  elevation  is  partly  prolonged  in  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  run 
TOirallel  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  bound  on  the  west  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
Though  their  cliffs  be  steep  and  rugged,  they  by  no  means  equal  tlie  elevation  of  the  Andes, 
scarcely  at  any  point  surpassing  12,000  feet.  Beyond  the  55th  parallel  they  rapidly  sink, 
.though  a  branch,  about  2000  feet  high,  runs  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mackenzie  River, 
and  even  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  may  be  observed  that  very  high  moun- 
tains are  seen  at  different  parts  of  the  shore  of  tha  Northern  Pacific ;  particularly  in  the 
60th  parallel,  where  Mount  St.  Elias  is  supposed  to  exceed  17,000  feet;  but  whether  these 
form  a  parallel  chain  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  are  branches  detached  from  them,  is  not 
yet  duly  ascertained. 

An  eastern  chain  pervading  America,  though  not  quite  in  so  uniform  and  connected  a 
manner,  seems  traced  by  Humboldt.  In  North  America,  the  Appalachians,  or  AUegiianies, 
form  a  continuous  ridge  parallel  to  the  Atlantic,  and  bounding  the  maritime  territory  of  the 
United  States.  Detached,  somewhat  irregular,  branches  from  them  spread  through  Canada, 
Labrador,  and  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Tlic  mountains  which,  rising  around  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  form  the  West  India  islands,  appear  to  be  elevated  summits  of  the  same  range. 
After  disappearing  for  a  small  interval  in  tiio  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  it  appears  again  in  numer- 
ous ridges,  which  spread  wide  over  Guiana,  and  of  which  the  central  mass  appears  to  be 
Sierra  de  Parime.  On  tho  itliern  side  of  tlie  Amazons,  "gain,  Brazil  is  traversed  by 
several  successive  ranges,  wii.ch  arc  in  some  degree  prolo-^^ed  to  the  La  Plata,  beyond 
which  they  sink  finally  into  tho  vast  plains  of  the  Pampas.  The  whole  of  tiicse  eastern 
ranges  are  very  low,  when  comi)ared  with  the  grand  western  chain ;  they  reach  generally 
from  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  seldom  exceed  0000 :  they  are  not  the  seat  of  violent  volcanic 
action.  Several  of  the  West  India  peaks,  however,  are  somewhat  higher  than  tlie  above, 
and  one  or  two  are  volcanic. 

The  plains  of  America  form  almost  as  greut  and  remarkable  an  object  as  its  mountains.  We 
may  remark  in  this  continent  three  systems.  Or.o  :g  liie  plain  alon^/:  the  Atlantic,  between 
that  ocean  and  the  eastern  ^c^.ge  of  mountains.  To  this  belong  tlie  original  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  of  Brazil,  the  former  moderately,  the  latter  luxuriantly,  fertile.  The 
second  plain  is  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlic  continent,  between  the  grett  western  chain 
and  the  Pacific ;  it  is  narrow,  moist,  of  very  various  aspect  and  produce.  But  the  plains 
which  extend  through  the  centre  of  the  continent,  between  the  great  rang?s  of  tho  eastern 
and  western  mountains,  are  of  prodigiouj  extent,  exceeding  even  those  which  cover  so  great 
a  part  of  Africa  and  Asia.  While  the  latter  two  have  a  vast  portion  of  their  surface  doomed 
to  hopeless  sterility  by  heaps  of  moving  sand,  the  interior  jilains  of  America  are  almost 
throughout  completely  watered,  and  ovcrr^rown  in  many  places  with  even  an  excessive 
luxuriance  of  vegetation.  It  is  true  they  display  solitudes  as  vast,  and  tenanted  by  races  as 
savage,  as  the  most  dreary  deserts  of  the  Old  World.  But  Miis  backward  state  is  evidently 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  and  inland  site  of  these  vast  tracts,  destitute  of  maritime  inter- 
course, and  only  of  late  become  the  th'^stre  of  European  settleinrni.  Even  the  rich  moistur* 
of  the  ground,  covered  with  dense  and  entangled  forests,  and  with  gigantic  grasees,  though 
it  marks  the  natural  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  obstructs  the  first  efforts  of  unimproved  culture. 
But  the  tide  of  emigration  has  now  compltcely  set  in  to  thcs 
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states  have  been  founded  in  them ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  a  few  ages  they  will  be  covered 
with  a  numerous  and  increasing  population.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  great 
plain  of  the  Missouri-Mississippi,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies,  form- 
ng  the  western  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  plantations  formed  in  tTiis  region  are 
proceeding  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  must  evidently,  in  a  few  generations,  become  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  flourishing  regions  of  the  globe.  This  plain  is  prolonged  without 
interruption  northward  to  the  country  watered  by  the  upper  courses  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Polar  Ocean ;  so  that,  as  Humboldt  observes,  one 
of  its  borders  is  covered  with  the  palms  and  the  bplendid  foliage  of  the  tropic,  while  in  the 
otner  the  last  buds  of  arctic  vegetation  expire.  These  northern  plains,  however,  present  a 
very  gloomy  aspect,  overspread  with  dreary  pine  tbrests,  intersected  by  frozen  lakes,  and 
affording  shelter  only  to  numerous  tribes  of  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  other  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  extent  ot  this  plain  is  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  3,240,000  square  miles.  Another, 
almost  equally  vast  and  luxuriant,  occurs  in  the  heart  of  South  America,  where  it  occupies 
the  basin  of  the  Amazons,  between  the  Andes  and  the  mountains  of  Brazil ;  but  it  is  covered, 
as  yet,  with  unbroken  native  forests,  and  tenanted  by  rude  and  savage  tribes.  The  same 
great  authority  reckons  it  at  3,120,000  miles.  In  the  northern  quarter  is  that  great  expanse 
of  the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  estimated  at  348,000  miles,  covered  with  gigantic  grasses,  yet 
still,  too,  almost  uncultivated,  while  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  the  immense  sur- 
face of  the  Pampas,  bordering  the  La  Plata,  displays  its  fertility  only  by  the  numberless 
herds  of  wild  cattle,  which  have  multiplied  amid  its  pastures.  The  area,  according  to  Ham- 
boldt,  comprehends  1,620,000  miles. 

Table-lands,  or  elevated  plains,  form  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  geography  of  America, 
tliough  not  so  striking  as  in  that  of  Asia.  The  principal  is  the  one  whicli  covers  the  whole 
of  Mexico,  with  part  of  Guatimala,  rising  to  the  height  of  6000  feet.  The  Andes  within 
tlieir  lofty  ridges  enclose  very  elevated  sites,  on  which  even  cities  are  built;  but,  in  general, 
these  level  spots  are  too  limited  to  constitute  more  than  a  mountain  valley  hemmed  in  by 
lofty  perpendicular  steeps ;  and  often  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  is 
a  continued  and  laborious  ascent.  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  with  the  bordering  districts  of  La 
Plata,  comprises  certainly  a  very  large  extent  of  elevated  land,  and  cities  are  built  on  a 
higher  level  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Yet  its  general  rugged  and  irregular 
surface  seems  to  constitute  rather  a  mountainous  territory  than  a  table  plain. 

Tiic  rivers  of  America  constitute  perhaps  her  grandest  natural  features,  or  at  least  those 
in  which  she  claims  the  most  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Tiicy  are  unequalled  both  in  the  length  of  tlieir  course,  and  the  masses  of  water  which  they 
pour  into  the  ocean.  The  principal  of  these  rivers  take  their  "ise  in  the  great  western 
chain,  from  its  eastern  side,  wiiciico,  being  swelled  by  numerous  strcL.ms,  tiicy  roll  broad  and 
spacious  across  the  groat  interior  plain,  till  tlicy  approach  tlie  eastcn;  range  of  mountains. 
Thence  they  derive  a  fresh  and  copious  series  of  tributaries,  till,  bearing  as  it  were  the  wa- 
ters of  half  a  continent,  they  reach  tlie  ocean.  Thus,  the  Missouri  (which,  notwithstanding 
the  error  which  has  given  tlic  name  of  Missis-sippi  to  the  united  channel,  is  undoubtedly,  in 
a  phyi-ical  view,  the  main  stream,)  takes  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  tlien  flows  east- 
ward into  the  deep  valley,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mississippi,  and  there  receives  from  the 
Alleghany  the  copious  tribute  of  the  Ohio.  In  its  course  thence  southward,  it  receives 
tributaries  both  from  the  eastern  and  western  range.  In  South  America,  again,  the  Ama- 
zons, after  a  long  course  along  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  Andes,  and  collecting  all  the  waters 
which  descend  i'rom  them  during  a  range  of  upwards  of  1000  miles,  rolls  eastward  across 
the  great  plain,  till  it  comes  to  rocoivo  ample  tributaries  from  the  eastern  ranges,  of  Parime 
on  one  side  and  Brazil  on  the  other,  and,  before  reaching  the  Atlantic,  is  swelled  almost  to 
an  inland  sea.  The  La  Plata,  after  having  by  itself,  the  Piicomayo,  and  other  tributaries, 
collected  all  the  soutiicrn  waters  of  the  Andes,  in  its  south-eastern  course  across  the  conti- 
nent, receives  the  Parana,  which,  after  its  long  course  through  the  valleys  of  the  Brazilian 
ciiain,  disputes  the  ra:k  of  jjrincipal;  after  wiiich,  the  united  stream,  in  its  junction  with 
the  Atlantic,  bears  the  iiirnfi-itude  of  a  groat  bay  or  inlet.  There  are  other  rivers  which 
from  diftorcnt  und  much  more  .'■mitf!d  sources  swell  to  the  first  magnitude.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, tlic  St  Lawrence  and  tl'e  Mississippi  proper  derive  their  ample  stores  not  from  any 
mountain  chain,  but  from  thai:  cold  watery  region  of  forests  and  swamps  which  forms  the 
northern  prolongation  of  the  gn.di  central  plain.  In  South  America,  the  Orinoco,  though 
the  Andes  send  to  it  some  considerable  tributaries  across  the  Llanos,  is  formed  chiefly  during 
its  winding  course  around  the  Parime  and  other  ranges  tliat  traverse  Guiana ;  yet  such  is 
tlio  store  lodged  in  this  region  of  forests  and  swamps,  liiat  it  pours  by  its  seven  mouths  into 
tlie  Atlantic  a  flood  almost  as  ample  as  its  greatest  rivals.  The  rivers  which  flow  through 
the  comparatively  narrow  valleys  which  intervene  on  the  east  and  west  between  the  moun- 
tain chains  and  t!ie  nearest  ocean,  cannot,  in  general,  reach  so  great  a  magnitude ;  though 
often  valuable  for  navigation,  they  belong  only  to  the  particular  district  which  they  traverse ; 
yet  tlie  Columbia,  on  the  wostnrn  declivity  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  ranks  among  the  great 
»ivcrs  of  the  globe.    The  Coppermine,  and  the  Mackenzie,  which  flow  throi  gh  the  north  into 
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the  Arctic  Sea,  have  a  lonjpf  course,  but,  from  the  barren  rcj^ions  't'hich  they  traverse,  are  of 
no  commercial  value.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  lenf^tii  of  .ho  navipbln  waters  of  the 
Amazons  and  its  branches  is  equal  to  5(),00U  miles;  of  those  of  the  Mississippi,  40,0(X); 
of  the  Plata,  2(),000;  of  the  Orinoco,  8,000;  of  the  St  I^wrence,  2,000. 

Lakes  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  continent  are  numerous  and  important.  They 
are  not,  however,  mountain  lakes,  nor  formed  by  mountain  streams.  They  originate  in  tliose 
great  wooded  watery  plains  wiienco  tlic  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence  take  their  rise. 
The  chain  of  connected  lakes  on  the  upper  course  of  the  latter  river,  the  Ontario,  Erie,  Hu- 
ron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  form  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  Comiiiu- 
nicatin^  with  the  sea  by  the  broad  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  a  country  whose 

§}pulation  is  rapidly  increasing,  tliey  are  becoming  of  ;  he  greatest  advantage  to  commerce, 
imilar  lakes  extend  northward  as  far  as  the  Arctic  Sea, — the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the 
Athabasca,  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  the  Great  Bear  Lake;  but  these,  unconnected  with  any 
other  sea,  and  fVozen  for  tiie  greater  part  of  the  year,  cannot  serve  any  commercial  purpose 
In  the  heart  of  the  mountain  region  of  Upper  Peru  is  tiie  great  lake  of  Titicaca;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  Andes,  abrupt,  lofty,  and  pouring  their  waters  into  deep  and  narrow  val- 
leys,  form  rivers,  and  not  lakes. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  which  the  New  World  possesses  over  the  Old  in  the  great 
extent  of  its  navigable  waters,  penetrating  into  its  inmost  recesses  and  affording  unexampled 
facilities  of  communication  between  all  parts  and  the  sea,  it  is  not  loss  favourably  charac- 
terised by  the  absence  of  sandy  deserts,  which,  in  the  Old  World,  not  only  withdraw  a  great 
arnount  of  the  soil  from  the  dominion  of  man,  but  also  hare  an  injurious  influence  upon  the 
climate  of  the  neighbouring  regionf^  and  present  serious  obstacles  to  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  surrounding  nations.  The  desert  of  Atacama,  extending  from  Taropaca  in  Peru,  to  Co- 
piapo  in  Chili,  over  about  7  degrees  of  latitude,  comprises  only  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on 
the  Pacific  ocean;  the  desert  of  Pcrnambuto,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Brazil,  between 
the  St.  Francisco  and  the  Seara,  is  more  exlOi).^ive,  but  these  are  both  insignificant  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  eastern  contincn! .  The  wide  tract  at  tiic  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  has  been  called  the  American  Desert,  and  a  similar  tract,  between  25° 
and  40°  S.  lat.,  at  the  eastern  bai,-.'  of  tlic  Chilian  mountains,  are  traversed  by  large  rivers, 
and  produce  an  abundant  vegetal :on.  It  has  accordingly  been  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
useful  soil  in  the  Americas  is  at  least  equal  to  tliat  of  the  Old  World ;  for  while  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  latter  is  entirely  unproductive,  and  much  of  the  remaining  third  is  poor,  not 
less  than  10,000,000  square  miles  of  the  former  arc  not  only  productive,  but  for  the  most 
port  highly  fertile. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geolofry. 

The  Geology  of  this  continent  can  only  be  properly  described  under  the  heads  of  its 
respective  countries. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
Of  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  America  offers,  unquestionably,  the  most  interesting  field 
to  the  botanist,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  in  tlie  north,  nearly  to 
the  Antarctic  Circle  in  the  south,  and  including  a  vawt  range  of  mountains,  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  world,  whether  considered  relatively  to  their  height  or  their  extent;  for  tiiey 
literally  stretch  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  whole  continent,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  divide  it  into  two  very  unequal  portions,  tlio  eastern  and  the  wcntcrn ;  thus  forming 
a  line  of  separation  between  the  vegetation  of  the  respective  hides,  more  distinct  than  that 
constituted  by  many  degrees  of  longitude.  In  relation  to  otiier  extra-European  countries, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  American  territories  has  been  explored  by  the 
man  of  science.  North  America  can  boast  of  Kalm,  Burtram,  Michaux,  Pursh,  Bigelow, 
Torrey,  Elliott,  Nuttall,  Darlington,  Boott,  and  Scliwcinitz,  who  lave  most  successfully 
investigated  the  botany  of  the  United  States.  Richardson,  Drummcnd,  and  the  officers  of 
the  various  arctic  expeditions.  Lady  Daliiousic,  Mrs.  Shoppard,  and  Mrs.  Perciv!,  have  satis- 
factorily ascertained  the  vegetable  productions  of  Canada  and  of  the  Iludsoii's  Bay  Com- 
pany's territories  to  the  eastward  of  tlio  R'^'^kv  Mountains  (or  the  Cordillerri  of  North  Ame- 
rica); w'.iile  the  coast  of  the  opposi*',  side,  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been  explorca 
by  Menzies,  Chamisso,  Douglas,  and  Scouler.  The  botany  of  Mexico  has  been  described 
by  Humboldt  and  Scheide.  The  name  of  the  former  highly-gifted  individual  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  tropiral  parts  of  South  America,  and  almost  all  wo  know  of  tlie  planta 
of  the  old  and  extensive  kingdom  of  New  Granada  is  from  his  labours  and  those  of  hib  com- 
panion Bonpland,  and  their  predecessor,  Mutis.  Peruvian  and  Chilian  botany  were  long 
considered  Uie  peculiar  province  of  the  Spanish  literati,  and  we  owe  mucli  to  tlio  investiga 
tions  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon;  but  still  more,  perhaps,  to  the  indetlitigable  exertions  of  Ilacnko, 
Cruckshaiiks,  Bertero,  Poppig,  Cuming,  Mathews,  Bridges,  Jameson,  Hall,  and  Gillies;  lln: 
latter,  indeed,  extending  his  researches  into  extra-tropical  Amcricr.  in  t!ie  latitude  of  McU' 
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doza,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans.  Brazil,  whose  productions  seem  inexhausti- 
ble, has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  explored  by  Bpix  and  Martius,  Auguste  St.  Hilaire,  Pohi, 
Mikan,  Sellow,  and  already  aflfbrds,  perhaps,  tho  most  splendid  flora  of  any  spot  of  the  globe. 
Casual,  indeed,  have  been  the  visiters  to  the  more  southern  parts  and  adjacent  islands  of  the 
vast  continent  under  consideration,  and  few  the  observations  we  can  make  upon  them  ;  nofi 
indeed,  will  our  limits  allow  us  to  enter,  as  we  could  w  ish,  upon  the  more  particular  nature 
of  tho  vegetable  products  of  any  part  of  America. 

The  most  remote  land,  the  Ultima  Tlmle  of  the  southern  hemisphere  that  has  been  yet 
explored,  constitutes  a  group  of  islands,  called  Now  South  Shetland,  lying  off  the  southera 
extremity  of  America,  in  lat  05°.  "  None  of  these  islands,"  says  the  enterprising  Captaia 
Weddel,  "affords  any  vegetation,  save  a  short  straggling  grass,  which  is  fotind  in  very 
small  patches,  on  spots  where  there  happens  to  be  a  little  soil.  Tliis,  with  a  moss  similar 
to  what  is  found  in  Iceland,  appears  in  the  middle  of  January,  at  which  time  the  islands  are 
partially  clear  of  snow."  The  eye  of  the  botanist  would,  perhaps,  even  here,  discover  some 
curious  plants ;  though,  undoubtedly,  the  majority  of  them,  as  m  the  highest  northern  lati- 
tudes,  would  prove  to  belong  to  tiie  families  of  Mosses  and  Lichens,  and  probably  are  not 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  coldest  parts  of  the  South  American  continent.  A  few  specimens, 
hastily  gathered  on  the  islands,  have,  indeed,  though  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  come  into 
our  possession :  amongst  them,  a  Poly  trichum  without  fruit.  A  very  beautiful  Lichen  appears 
to  be  common  there,  bearing  large  deep  chestnut-coloured  fructifications.  This  is  described 
by  Dr.  Torrey,  in  Sillintan's  American.  Journal  of  Science,  under  the  name  of  Usnea  fasci- 
ata  (Jig.  935.),  and  is  figured  in  Hoolcer^s  Botanical  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  t.  14. ;  where  its 
great  similarity  with  the  Usnea  melaxantha  of  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
and  the  U.  sphacelata  of  the  arctic  regions,  is  noticed.  It  is  the 
same  Lichen,  probably,  which  is  noticed  by  Lieutenant  Kendal, 
when  speaking  of  Deception  Island,  one  of  this  group,  in  lat.  64°. 
"  There  was  nothing,"  he  says,  "  in  the  shape  of  vegetation,  ex- 
cept a  small  kind  of  lichen,  whose  efforts  seem  almost  ineffectual 
to  maintain  its  existence,  among  the  scanty  soil  afforded  by  the 
penguin's  dung."  Several  very  interesting  plants  have  recently 
been  gathered  on  Terra  del  Fucgo  and  tlie  Straits  of  Magellan, 
by  the  late  expedition  to  survey  tlieae  coasts,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  King,  but  are  unfortunately  yet  unpublished ;  so  that 
although  the  straits  just  mentioned  are  now  much  frequented  by 
English  and  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  seal-trade,  almost 
nothing  is  known  of  their  vegetation.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  landed 
on  the  main  island  of  Del  Fuego,  in  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire.  As 
he  approached  the  shore,  he  met  with  sea-weeds  of  a  most  enormous  size ;  one  of  them  in 
particular  {Fucus  giganlcus),  having  leaves  four  feet  long,  and  with  stems,  though  not 
thicker  than  a  man's  thumb,  yet  120  feet  long.  On  shore.  Sir  Joseph  and  his  party  gathered 
upwards  of  100  species  of  plants ;  among  them  several  stems  of  a  Wild  Celery  ana  Scurvy 
Grass  {Apium  antarctitum  and  Curdamine  anliscorbiUica) ;  the  famous  Winter's  Bark 
{Drymis  Winterl)  (Jig.  936.),  bo  called  from  its  having  been  first  discovered  in  Terra  del 
Fuego  by  Captain  William  Winter,  the  companion  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  in  1.579  introduced  this  plant  to  the  knowledge  of 
European  piiysicians  as  a  valuable  tonic,  more  especially  useful  in 
scurvy ;  it  is,  however,  wliolly  neglected  in  the  practice  of  physic : 
tlie  Canella  alba  (a  tropical  aromatic  plant,  which  is  totally  different 
from  it)  having  been  confounded  with  it  in  the  shops,  and  no  quantity 
having  been  brought  to  Europe,  except  as  a  curiosity,  till  the  return 
of  the  ships  under  Captain  Cook.  Living  individuals  of  this  interest- 
ing plant  are,  we  believe,  in  tlie  garden  of  Mr.  Lowe,  at  the  Clapton 
nursery.  The  trees  were  ibund  to  be  chiefly  of  one  kind,  a  species 
of  Birch  (Bctula  antarctica),  the  stem  of  which  is  from  thirty  to  forty 
inches  in  diameter,  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  might  supply  a  ship 
with  topmasts.  The  Fagus  antarctica  might  likewise  be  employed 
as  timber.  Cranberries  were  also  found  in  large  quantities,  both  white 
and  red. 

In  tho  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  Evergreen  Beech  (Fagus  betuloides)  grows  in  the  greatest 
atiuridancc,  and  reaches  a  very  large  size.  Trees  of  this  species,  three  feet  in  diameter,  are 
abundant ;  of  four  feet  there  aro  many,  and  Captain  King  says  there  is  one  tree  (perhaps 
the  very  same  noticed  by  Commodore  Byron)  wliich  measures  seven  feet  in  diameter  foi 
seventeen  feet  above  the  roots,  and  there  divides  into  three  large  branches,  each  of  which 
is  three  feet  thick.  Many  of  these  fine  trees,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  coldness  of  the  schis- 
lose  subsoil,  are  decayed  at  the  heart.  Captain  King  observed  but  few  other  timber  trees 
Straits,  besides  the  EveriTcen  BcLch  iust  mentioned.     Such  an  appeliation  only 
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belon|;8  to  the  other  speciea  of  Beech,  and  the  Winter's  Bark.  The  last,  whicli  is  also 
evergreen,  is  to  bo  found  mixed  with  Uio  first  in  all  parts  of  tlie  Straits,  so  that  tlio  country 
and  hills,  from  tiie  hei^rht  of  2()0U  feel  above  the  sea  to  the  verv  verge  of  high- water  mark, 
are  covered  with  perpetual  venture,  which  is  peculiarly  striking  in  those  places  where 
the  glaciers  descend  into  the  sea ;  the  sudden  contraHt  in  such  cases  presenting  to  the  view 
a  scene  as  agreeable  as  it  seems  to  be  anomalous.  Vegetation,  indeed,  appears  to  thrive 
most  luxuriantly,  and  largo,  woody-stemmed  trees  of  Veronica  and  Fuchsia,  such  as  in  Eng- 
land are  treated  as  tender  green-house  plants,  are  in  full  flower,  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  base  of  a  mountain  coveix-d  for  two-thirda  downwards  with  snow,  and  with  a  tem- 

ferature  at  36°.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  these  Hpots  are  frequented  by  parrots  and 
umming-birds,  the  former  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Winter's  Bark,  while  the  latter 
have  been  seen  chirping  and  sipping  the  sweets  of  the  Fuchsia  and  other  flowers,  after  two 
or  three  days  of  constant  rain,  snow,  and  sleet,  during  which  the  thermometer  has  been 
at  the  freezing  jwint.*  The  Fuchsia  certainly  was  rarely  found  but  in  the  sheltered  spots; 
but  not  so  the  Veronica  ( V.  decussala) ;  for  the  inlets  of  the  bays  on  the  west  side  of  St. 
John's  Island  at  Port  San  Antonio  are  lined  with  trees  of  the  latter,  growing  even  in  the 
very  wash  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  character  of  the  vegetation  in  the  middle  of  the  strait 
Towards  the  western  extremity,  the  decomposition  of  the  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks 
which  are  found  there  forms  but  a  poor  unproductive  soil ;  so  that,  although  the  land  ia 
thickly  covered  with  shrubs,  they  are  all  small  and  stunted,  the  most  luxuriant  of  them 
seldom  attaining  a  larger  diameter  than  nine  or  ten  inches.  On  the  eastward,  clay  pre- 
dominates, and  from  Cope  Negro  to  the  open  sea  not  a  tree  is  to  be  found ;  only  small 
shrubs  and  grasses  arc  seen :  the  former  thinly  scattered  over  the  extensive  plains  which 
characterise  this  region;  but  the  latter  are  abundant,  and,  although  of  a  harsh  and  dry 
appearance,  must  bo  nourishing,  for  they  form  the  chosen  food  of  numerous  and  largo  herds 
of  guanacoes. 


SvDSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  the  New  World  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Old,  as  the  animals  of 
Australia  are  from  those  of  Africa  and  the  Indian  IslaTids.  There  is  also  a  curious  analogical 
resemblance  between  these  two  insular  continents  deserving  notice.  The  northern  latitudes 
of  America  present  us  with  many  of  the  animals  of  Europe  and  Asia;  and  the  faunas  of 
these  three  divisions  unite  in  the  arctic  regions.  Tiio  Zoology  of  Australia,  in  like  manner, 
assimilates  to  that  of  Southern  Africa  and  tlic  Indian  Islands ;  or  rather,  may  bo  said  to 
borrow  many  of  the  animal  forms  common  to  both.  But  to  what  zoological  province  of  the 
world  its  southern  extremity  approximates,  is  still  unknown;  and  this  is  precisely  the  case 
with  America.  Upon  this  question,  involving  many  points  of  high  importance  to  geographic 
zoology,  we  shall  not  at  present  dwell ;  since  the  only  information  which  might  lead  to  any 
eatisfiictory  results,  namely,  a  systematic  list  of  the  animals  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del 
Fuego,  still  remains  to  be  supplied. 

The  Zoology  of  America  embraces  the  productions  of  such  a  vast  and  diversified  region, 
that  we  must  consider  it  more  in  detail  under  three  divisions ;  namely,  the  arctic  or  northern, 
the  temperate  or  intermediate  region,  and  the  southern  or  tropical;  a  fourth  might  be  made 
to  embrace  the  regions  towards  Cape  Horn ;  but  the  animals  of  these  latitudes,  as  before 
observed,  are  very  imperfectly  known. 

In  the  arctic  or  northern  division  may  be  included  those  .frigid  regions  commencinij 
between  55°  and  60°  of  north  latitude,  and  extending  to  the  phores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean; 

and  we  may  name  the  great  Polar  Bear 
{fig.  937.)  as  the  typical  animal  of  these 
regions.  The  above  demarcation,  however, 
is  named  from  conjecture  more  than  from 
positive  evidence;  for  it  is  mucli  more 
notural  to  conclude  that,  if  any  zoological 
peculiarities  attach  to  the  arctic  regions  of 
America,  tlioy  would  commence  beyond  the 
farthcFt  points  in  this  direction,  which  are 
annually  visited  by  the  migratory  or  sum- 
mer birds  of  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  are  well  known  to  breed  in  Canada; 
while  the  more  recent  zoological  researches 
of  Dr.  Richardson,  in  higher  latitudes,  prove 
that  the  migrations  of  these  birds  e.xtend  beyond  the  latitude  of  60°  N.    It  seems,  therefore, 


The  White  or  Groat  Polar  Dear. 


»  See  King's  Geography  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  the  Journal  nfth*  Royal  Q-ograthit 
I  Society  vol  i.  p.  IGU. 
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bighly  probable  that  the  ornithological  features  of  Arctic  America  are  confined  to  much 

narrower  limits  than  we  huvc  here  assigned ;  and  that  theao 
limits  do  not  extend  farther  south  than  the  "Barren 
Grounds"  and  "I'rairiex"  of  the  arctic  navigators,  those 
extensive  plains  which  appeir  to  be  the  chief  residence  of 
the  Cantuiian  (irouno  {Tvtran  cariadenxis)  (Jiff.  93^.),  and 
other  species  of  the  family  peculiar  to  this  continent.  The 
aecond  volume  of  the  Northern  Zoology  has  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  numerous  facts  on  the  ornithological  geography 
of  these  regions;  altiiougli  much  still  remains  to  bo  dis- 
covered befijro  these  facts  can  bo  generalised.  In  the  mean 
time  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  valuable  information 
already  communicated  by  tiiis  enterprising  traveller,  relative 
to  the  ferine  inhabitants  of  Northern  and  Arctic  America. 
The  quadrupeds  of  these  regions,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  arc  gf'of'raphically  dis- 
tributed in  the  following  districts,  under  which  they  will  be  briefly  noticed : — 1.  The  remote 
islands  of  North  Georgia.  2.  Tho  shores  of  tlie  Polar  vSea,  and  tiie  Barren  Ijinds.  3.  New 
Caledonia.  4.  The  Rocky  Mountains.  5.  The  Prairie  Lands.  0.  The  Limestone  District 
7.  The  Eastern  District 

(1.)  In  tho  islands  of  North  Georgia,  situated  in  lat  75°  north,  there  are  only  the  nine 
following  species  of  mammiferous  animals,  of  which  five  are  carnivorous  and  four  hcrbivor 
ous.  The  first  two  are  only  summer  visiters ;  they  arrive  on  Melville  Island  towards  the 
middle  of  May,  and  quit  it,  on  their  return  to  the  south,  in  the  end  of  September. 


Canulicn  Gruuae. 


Bm  mntrhahii,    Muik  Ox. 
Cenrui  Uniiilm.    Carabou  Deer. 
Umii  niritiiniw.    Potir  Btar. 
Quio  luKui.    Wolverloe. 


Muitrh  emiliinA,    The  Kmiine. 
Ctliii  luptli.    Aniencan  Wolf. 
Vuifitii  Uf;npus.    Tlie  Arctic  Fox. 


GeorjThus  hudioniiii,      Hudwn*!   Bay  1» 

minic. 
Le[)ua  glacialit.    lArtUr  Hare, 


Filwr  rilethicus.    The  Mtnqua^h. 

Arvic<>l-t    xauUtojiuthus.       Vello^Krheeked 

Mnnw. 
ArricolA  ptrnn-ivlvanirus.     Wilwii's  Mou«. 
AnricoU  b()r(.'.ifii.     Nnrthern  Mfniai). 
Owrychus  trimiicninllui.    Ilick'i  LeniinK. 
<»ryctiiJt   hiklauDius.      lluils>}Q's   Bay    Le- 

mag. 


GeorychtM  Kranlandlcus.  Grcenhnd  Leming. 
Arcloniyi  I'arryi.    Parnr'i  Marmot. 
Lepus  gUcialii.    I'otar  Hare. 

The  first  ciijht  on  this  list  are  more  or  lea 
caniivnrous  or  piscivorous;  and  prey  much 
upuij  the  remainder,  which  are  herhaceoui* 


(2.)  The  quadrupeds  of  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  are  the  same  as  those  inhabiting  the 
Barren  Grounds.  This  name  has  been  applied  by  tho  arctic  voyagers  to  that  north-east 
comer  of  the  American  continent  bounded  to  the  westward  by  the  Coppermine  River,  the 
Great  Slave  and  other  lakes,  to  the  southward  by  the  Churchill  or  Missinippi  River,  and  to 
the  northward  and  eastward  by  the  sea.  The  rocks  of  this  district  are  primitive,  rising  only 
into  low  hill.' .  with  a  few  stunted  shrubs  in  the  valleys ;  but  the  soil  in  general  is  a  dry 
coarse  sand,  so  poor  as  to  afford  no  other  vegetation  than  lichens.     These  dreary  and  dan- 

Sprous  wastes  are  destitute  of  fur-bearing  animals.  The  abundance  of  lichem  supplies  the 
iivourite  food  of  the  small  Carabou,  or  American  Reindeer,  and  the  Musk  Ox,  both  of  which 
animals  are  hero  common.  The  following  quadrupeds  are  likewise  found  in  the  Barren 
Grounds : — 

Umn  ardot }  americaotu.    Barren  Grouod 

Bear. 
Unus  maritlmiis.    I\ilar  or  Sea  Bear. 
Gulo  Inirus.     Wolverine, 
PutoTiiii  rriiiinea.    Sto.it,  or  Rrmine. 
Putorius  Viaon,    \'.vm  wciael. 
Ldtn  caoailcndis.    Caiiailia.i  (fiter. 
Canislsropiit.    Hare  Indian  Bog. 
Vuipet  fuliglDosa.    Sooty  Vox. 

(3.)  The  district  of  New  Caledo-  •' ,  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  not  visited 
by  Dr.  Richardson ;  but,  from  th"  notes  of  Mr.  Harmon,  its  zoology  presents  some  peculiari- 
ties. Tho  summer  is  never  very  warm,  and  in  winter  the  snow  is  sometimes  five  feet  deep. 
This,  Mr.  Harmon  imagines,  is  the  reason  why  none  of  the  large  animals,  except  a  few 
solitary  ones,  are  to  bo  met  with.  The  quadrupeds  are  not  numerous.  Tho  Moose  Deer  is 
scarce,  and  the  Black  Bear  more  so.    The  iL-sscr  species  consist  of  Beavers,  Otters,  Lynxes, 

Fishers,  Martens.  Minks,  Wolverines,  .Foxes 
of  diflbrent  kinds:.  Badgers,  Polecats,  Hares, 
and  a  few  Wolves.  The  birds  are  Swans, 
Gef>«e,  Cranes,  Ducks  of  several  kinds,  and 
Partridges.  The  Canadian  Goose  (Ana.s 
rannde7t.'iis)  {fis;.  039.)  is  here  called  a 
Bustard  :  it  appears  to  be  common,  and  has 
long  been  domesticated  in  both  continents. 
Ail  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  furnished 
with  excellent  fish. 
(4.)  The  animals  found  on  the  Rock"  Mountains  are  thus  enumerated  by  Dr.  Richardson  •- 


Canadian  Gooie. 


Veaperlilio  tutjulatua.    Say's  Bat 
Sotvx  piliistris.    AiiitTHan  Mirsh  Shrew. 
Ursusnniericinui.    v^niericaQ  Black  Bear. 
Ursus  fi-rojt.    Grisly  lit-ar. 
Ou'.")lii.ciis.    Wolverine. 
Putoriiij  ermine.!.    Stoat,  or  Ermine. 
Pntoriu*  Vison.    Visnn  Weasel. 
Mtulel-t  rn.irles.    Pine  iUarlt'n. 
Mustela  (-aiiailL-nsis.    Pi-Itrin,  nr  Fisher. 
I.ulrt  canadensis.    Caaadian  Otter. 
Fel'.' cina-lensis.    Can.itliin  Lynx, 
C,'\stor  tilwr.    Ameririn  Rj-^vp'r, 
(filler  kibethlctu.    The  MuauuailL 


Arvicola  riparins.    Bank  Meadow-Moose. 

Arvicola  X  ditlio^iiathus.  V.'ll  >\v.cliei'kr  I  Mouse. 

Arvicola  nova-liorirensis.  Sharp-nosed  Monie, 

GeorychLs  liulvoius.     Tawny  l,rniiD<. 

Nentoma  Drummon'  i.    Rocky  Mountaia  Le> 
loin;. 

Muslr'ic  pns.    AoH'rinn  Field  Mtinse. 

Arctomys  euipetm.     Qneliec  .Marmot. 

ArctoinVs  pnrni"Si|..  Tlir  Wliis'ler 
\rctoinys  Parryi.  Parry's  Marmot, 
irctoniy  ^ntlatus,    Sinllfil  Mirioot, 

..rii..ui).  ii;rrtii»,     S.ay's  M  rniot. 

Tamiai  ituadrtvittatui.  '  f  our-bauded  Squirrel. 


Tamiai  hudsonius.    Chickaree  S(iuirrel. 
Pteroinys   sal)riniis  (alpiua).     Severn  RivW 

Flyini^Sijuirrel. 
Ilystrix  pilosu'.    Canada  Porcupine. 
I.epus  americanus,    American  Hare. 
U'pus  Kl.icialis,    Pol  ir  liar ', 
1  ai;onivs  princf  ps.    Little  i  liicl  Hare. 
Cers  us'alces.    Moose  Ueei. 
Cervustarandus?    I'anW-i  Deer, 
Cervus  macrotis.    Black-laded  Deer. 
Caiira  anu'ric:uia.     ItorUv  ^l  ont;ii.,  Go-t, 
Ovis  inonlana.    Bocky  >lountiin  Sheep. 
Boa  aiaericaaus.    Aniericau  Bisou. 
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The  country  lyinp  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  tho  Pacific  i«  in  poneral  *  lly ;  but 
the  wide  plains  on  tlie  upper  iinns  of  tJio  Colombia  are  inhabited  by  tho  Haine  kind  of  ani- 
mals as  occur  on  the  Minouri  plainR.     These  ore  i>riiicipftlly  as  fci vi,jv  s:<- 


rrtM  ftimi.    OrMv  llMr. 

Caol>  Urnn.    Fniri*  Wolf. 
Vulptt  rlnam  ar|cuUtii>.     Kit  foi. 


Mfira  l.it.nidnrU  }    Th*  Rmm. 

Ctrnu  luicRMlt  vir,  t.    liUik-UiM  Dear. 


Ck. ,  (« fMaunn.    I,onf-talWd  Drtr. 
A|HoitoalU  ItpwluA.    Tb*  L«wtll«l. 


The  Bisoiid  are  suppcised  to  have  found  their  way  across  tho  mountains  very  recently; 
aijy  are  still  comparatively  few,  and  very  loculiy  distributed. 

(6.)  The  fillh  geographic  diHtrict  cor;  ^ends  those  extensive  plains,  termed  Prairies, 
lying  between  the  ioui  of  tho  Rocky  •  lins  and  the  Liinestone  District  subaequently 
noticed.  These  lands  are  in  general  level,  and  the  traveller,  when  cros8ing  them,  must 
direct  his  course  by  tho  rnnipass  or  by  the  stars,  as  an  Arab  would  traverse  the  Great  Desert. 
The  soil,  however,  although  dry  and  sandy,  is  tolerably  fertile;  as  it  supplies  a  thick  sward 
of  gra.ss,  which  furnishes  food  to  immense  herds  of  the  Bison.  Thia  abundance  of  pasture 
rendors  these  plains  the  favourite  resort  of  variouH  luininating  animals,  and  the  Buflalo  and 
Wapiti  alx)uud.     Tho  following  list  will  better  exhibit  tliose  peculiarities: — 

Vmu  rumi.    The  Griily  Bear. 
C«nii  Utrint.    *1 '  o  Prairii  Wolf, 
Tulprt  cIuerH>-ark,iriiUIUi.    Kit  For. 
Arcroiiiji  liMl-.vin.uius.    Tho  WiilnowW. 
Arctom^  Kiclnrtlwnii.    Tawny  Mxrniot. 
Afdnbtyi  Fraakliuii.    rnaklin^  Mirmot 

The  fur-bearing  animals  also  exipt  h\  tlie  belts  of  woods,  which  skirt  the  rivers  flowing 
through  the  plains  abuvo-mentioned. 

(6.)  Tho  sixth  district  is  a  very  flat  limestone  deposit,  bounded  by  a  remarkable  chain  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  among  which  are  Lake  Winnipeg,  Beaver  Lake,  and  the  middle  portion  of 
the  Missinippi  River,  &c.,  all  to  the  southward  of  tlio  Methy  Portoge;  whihj  its  northern 
confines  are  marked  by  the  Elk  River,  Gror\i  Slave  Lake,  Marten  Lake,  &c.  The  whole 
of  this  district  is  well  wooded,  and  yields  t.  fur-bearing  animals  in  abundance;  the  follow- 
ing are  found  in  this  tract : — 


ARlnmyi  Montil.     Limpard  Marmot. 
Gmmrs  tiltmiilet.    The  Molr  Sand  Rat. 
Lt\ni^  ^  irKlniauw.    Fnlrir  lUn. 
K'lm.:  ciUillui.     Ttir  Hiinc. 
Ccrvua  aJcw.    ftluow  Deer. 


(Vnuaitronnrtocem.    Th«  WAplH, 
(I'lvua  macrutii.     BI:irlt-tAi)f><t  Dt^r. 
CenriM  leucunit.     Lninftnilrd  l>n-r, 
Aiilfllcipti  furcihr.    Pn>ii|t'li«rii«il  Antelopa. 
But  uuerioutut.    Aoterluii  IHioo. 


%'ftpertllin  pnilnoMU.    If  nary  Btt 

Son  K  uluttrif.    AniericiD  Manh  Shrew. 

9orrs  Fcrsleri.    FmilPrS  Shrew. 

CoDd.vIun  l«Oj(icauda(SoaUip«rtioa]7).  Loos- 

teiird  Shreiv, 
tTnui  aiiiericaniit.    American  Black  Bear. 
Oulo  liiscm.    The  WokiTiiie. 
Putonut  vulgnrit.    Cnmnion  Wraiel. 
Putorius  rniiiuua.    Nliat,  or  Eniiine. 
Futoriiii  VJKin.    Visnn  Weaael. 
Musteta  iiarte*.    film  Marteo. 
Miutela  caoaileiuii.    rekao,  or  Fliher. 


Mfphitn  ameriani.    HudionH  Bay  Skunk. 

Lutra  caiiajenaii.    Cimdian  Otter. 

Frtin  cinidensit.    ('lantjan  Lynx. 

Caitnr  ItUet*  unericanut.    American  Beaver, 

tiU'T  tHh  Ititriit.    The  Mu^tjuaiih. 

Arvic'la mthncnalhui.  Veltnw-ctieekitI  MnuM. 

Arviml.i  [len  .  ylvanicui.     Wiliou't  .Mtsulow 

M<nue. 
JkUit  U-ucopiiv    Amrrican  Fiel<l  Mouie. 
Merjnnct  laliradnriua,      Labrador  Jumping 

MltUK 

Arclomp  cmpetn.    Quabec  Marmot 


•  Arctomyi  Koodli.    Iwmri  Marmot 

•  Sciurui  Lyitcri.    The  llarkoc. 

*Scltirui  quadriviltalus.  Fuurtanded  Pouched 

Squirrel. 
Sciiinia  Hiiilwiniui.    The  Chickaree. 
'Sciurus  Niffer.    Bltck  ikiuirre). 
Iljslrix  jjil'.iu!,     Carndi  rnrcuulnr, 
Lepuaaiiieri'i'  ■"■    American  Huv. 
Cervui  aim      M'«ie  Deer. 

•  Ccrvm  Turanduf  (lylv.)    Th«  Wood  CUft* 

bou  Deer. 
Bni  amerieanus.    American  Biioa. 


Those  marked  tlius*  are  but  partially  distributed.  To  thit^  list  must  be  added  different 
varieties  of  tlie  American  Wolf,  named  tho  Gray,  the  Black,  tho  Dusky,  and  the  Pied: 
together  with  three  varieties  of  Fox ;  namely,  the  Common  American,  the  Cross,  and  the 
Black  or  Silver. 

(7.)  The  seventh  or  eastern  district  is  formed  by  a  belt  of  low  primitive  rocks,  extending 
from  the  Barren  Grounds  to  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  about  200  miles 
wide,  and,  as  it  becomes  more  southerly,  it  recedes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  It  differs 
from  the  Barren  Grounds  principally  in  being  clothed  with  wood.  It  is  bounded  to  the  east 
by  a  narrow  stripe  of  limestone,  beyond  which  there  is  a  flat,  swampy  tract,  forming  the 
western  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay :  its  western  lim.  s  are  tho  limestone  deposit  lost  mention- 
ed, and  its  native  animals  are  these  * — 


Sorei  Kiluitrii.    Ametlcaa  Manb  Shrew. 
Sorex  Fcnieri,    Fortler*!  Shrew. 
ScaLips  f«p.  i?nota).    An  unknown  speciei, 
rnui  ajitcriciniu.    American  Black  Bear. 
iJnusinaritiniui.    Fflar  Fuar. 
Oulo  luscui.    The  Wolferine. 
Futnriui  vul»r>ri».     roniuion  Weaiel. 
Putoriutemiinea     S'nU  or  Ermine. 
Pulorius  Vi^iDn.    '•  .'/m  Weaiel. 
MuileU  martet.    Pine  Marlen. 


Mialrli  ranadeuii.    Prkan,  or  Flaher. 
Meptiilei  americana.    KudMiu'i  Day  Skunk. 
Lutra  ranaiti-niili.    CanA<).-i  Otter. 
FL-iia  caiiadcniii.    Canailion  Lynx. 
(^istcjr  lilwr  aniencnnui.    Anifrican  Bmrer. 
Fiber  zitctbirus.    Ttio  Mustiii.ish. 
Arvicola  xaulhojrnnlhut.    Velio w-cheekwl 

Mouse. 
Arvicdh  pennitj-lv.iriicufc.     Wilwin's  Mouie. 
Georycbus  hwl>r)Qius.    Hudaon'i  Bay  LcotiQ|r. 


Mot  leuconua.    American  Field  Mome. 
MerioDes  Inbradoriui.     Labrador  Juuplag 

Mouse. 
Arcl'imyi  empetri.     Qiiebec  M.imint. 
Sriunu  Lyiteri.    The  VnucliptJ  Smirrrl. 
Sciurui  huilsoiiiua.    'Iho  Cliicii.irt'i'  &t|uirrel. 
Ptemmynsalirinus.  Severn  River  Flying  Squirirt. 
Lrpus  americanu4.    American  Hare. 
Cfrvtia  alfts.    The  Moiiac  Det-r. 
Cen-uiTarandus(iylv.).  The  Wood  Caraboo. 


To  these  must  be  added  several  varieties  of  the  American  Wolf,  with  the  four  races  of 
Foxes,  called  the  Arctic,  American,  Cross,  and  Black.  There  seems,  also,  to  be  an  unde- 
termined species  of  Badger.  The  Polar  Bear  does  not  go  farther  inland  than  about  100  miles 
over  the  swampy  land  which  skirts  the  coast. 

To  the  remaining  tribes  of  the  animtil  kinirdom,  as  the  birds,  insects,  fi.'ih,  &c.  of  Northern 
America,  we  can  devote  but  little  space.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  most  of  the 
European  Arctic  birds  occur  in  the  same  latitudes  in  the  American  seas.  Some,  however, 
are  found  in  these  regions  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  the  New  World. 

Anioug  tlieso  latter  birds  may  be  notir;ed  the  American  Tufted  Duck  (Anas  rnfitorques 
{fig.  9-10.),  which  much  resembles  the  crested  duck  of  Europe:  tho  head,  neck,  broat^t,  and 
upper  parts  are  black,  and  there  is  a  chestnut  collar  round  the  neck.  The  Ruddy  Duck 
{Jig,  041.),  so  called  from  its  reddisli-brown  colour;  the  crown  and  neck  above  is  black,  the 
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(Anas  labradoraj  ^Jig  942  >  whose  pi'imago  is  prettily  varied  with  deep  black  and  pure 

hit"  •  a  truly  Arctic  bird,  being  very  rare  in  the  iiic' 

UK,  even  during  winter.  Vast  flocks  of  tho  differ  nt 
Qeoso,  Ducks,  Gulls,  &c.,  common  to  Arctic  Eu  ;  •, 
■  y.a.id  ovi'T  tho  whole  of  these  regions.  Yet,  notwiJi- 
ng  1  Hunilarity  in  tlie  aquatic  tribes,  tho  land  birds 
twu  polar  regions  are  more  distinctly  marked.  Tho 
n  Great  Snowy  Owl,  tho  short-eared  and  tho  lonp- 
,|jc-cies,  and  most  of  the  European  Falcons,  occur,  in- 
dt'<  '.  in  the  higii  American  latitudes:  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tht)  Crow  and  the  Magpie,  there  aro  few  among  the 
numerous  tribes  of  perching  birds  which  appear  to  inhabit  both  continents.  The  river  fish 
are  also  very  diflbrent. 

Tho  second  grand  division  of  American  Zoology  may  be  supposed  to  commence  towards 
Canada,  and  terminate  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  thus  embracing  the  most  temperate  and 
healthful  regions  of  the  New  World.  In  regard  to  its  ferine  inhabitants,  little  can  be  said : 
for,  although  tho  species  have  been  described  in  systems,  no  traveller  has  yet  taken  those 
comprehensive  views  of  their  geographic  distribution,  which  give  such  an  interest  and  value 
to  our  preceding  observations  on  the  northern  animals.  Many  of  the  northern  quadrupeds 
i-ange  over  a  large  portion  of  these  temperate  latitudes,  while  the  others,  not  found  towards 
tlie  Polo,  do  not  exhibit  any  striking  peculiarities  in  the  zoological  distribution  of  genera. 
But  the  ornithology  is  more  distinctly  marked.  Numerous  tribes  of  insectivorous  birds,  un- 
known in  the  temperate  latitudes  of  the  Old  World,  or  the  equinoctial  regions  of  the  New, 
spread  tiiemselves  over  this  fruitful  portion  of  America,  either  as  permanent  residents  or  as 
annual  migrators  from  the  more  genial  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Tho  most  celebrated 
of  these  is  the  Mocking-Bird  (Orpheus  polyirlottos  Swains.)  (fg,  943.);  plain,  indeed,  in 

colours,  yet  endowed  with  a  perfection  of  voice  far  surpassing 
any  other  in  creatidn.  Towards  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
tho  insect  world  has  just  begun  to  assume  life  and  activity,  in- 
numerable flocks  of  Warblers,  Flycatchers,  Woodpeckers,  Star- 
lings, Thrushes,  and  other  families,  appointed  to  keep  the  noxious 
insects  within  due  limits,  make  their  appearance  in  tlie  United 
States;  prodigiously  increasing  the  usual  number  of  the  feathered 
inhabitants,  and  making  the  woods  resound  with  their  notes. 
The  process  of  incubation  flnished,  and  the  young  sufficiently 
grown  to  undertake  their  autumnal  passage,  nearly  the  whole 
return  to  winter  in  latitudes  less  cold,  and  where  their  animal 
food  does  not  fail.  Very  many  of  these  species  have  been  traced 
to  tho  warm  shores  and  the  table-land  of  Mexico ;  others  appear 
in  some  of  the  West  India  Isles,  the  Bahamas,  &c. ;  but  not 
more  than  one  or  two  have  yet  been  detected  on  the  main  land 
of  Equinoctial  America.  The  birds  of  game,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  northern 
regions,  arc  few  and  insignificant;  always  excepting  the  Great  American  Turkey,  for  it  is 
this  part  of  the  New  World  which  first  gave  us  this  noble  addition  to  our  farm-yards.  In- 
crease of  population  has  had  its  usual  effect,  and  has  long  driven  these  birds  from  many  of 
their  former  haunts ;  they  still,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  large  flocks  in  the  back  settle- 
ments. 

Of  other  animals,  there  are  few  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  Europe.  The  Fish  are 
numerous;  and  several  species,  like  the  cod  of  Newfoundland,  occur  in  sufficient  profusion 
to  create  a  distinct  branch  of  commerce.  Reptiles,  in  point  of  variety,  seem  also  to  abound. 
Morse  has  enumerated  nearly  forty  kinds,  found  in  the  United  States ;  and  Virginia,  in  par- 
ticular, produces  great  number.?.  The  most  formidable  of  those  are  the  well-known  Rattle- 
snakes, of  which  there  now  appears  to  be  more  than  one  species : 
Vol.  IU  16* 
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are  venomous,  but  none  can  be  compared,  in  bulk,  with  the  monstrous  serpents  of  South 
America.  The  savannas  and  swamps  abound  with  immense  BuH-frofifs,  five  timos  the  size 
of  the  European ;  while  a  particular  species  of  Alligator  is  said  to  occur  in  the  southerp 
rivers. 

The  third  great  division,  under  which  we  are  to  view  the  Zoology  of  America,  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  Peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  extremity  of  Paraguay 
beyond  which  lie  countries  never  visited  by  the  scientific  naturalist  No  words  can  do  justice 
to  the  splendour,  the  diversity,  or  the  magnificence  of  the  productions  of  this  luxuriant  regioa 
Naturo  everywhere  teems  with  life,  under  new  and  captivating  forms,  unknown  to  the  natu 
ralist  ^vho  may  be  &miliar  only  with  the  animals  of  milder  climates,  or  of  those  distributed 
in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  American  Continent  This  change  becomes  apparent  on  the 
table-land  of  Mexico ;  although  it  may  be  first  traced  in  the  southern  parts  of  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Southern  Louisiana. 

In  respect  to  the  Quadrupeds  of  these  regions,  our  information  is  brief,  vague,  and  unsatis 
ftctory,  Hernandez  was  sent  in  the  golden  days  of  Spain,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  furnished  by  Philip  II.  with  an  ample  salary,  to  investigate  the  productions  of 
Mexico ;  but  although  he  has  been  styled  by  some  the  PImy  of  New  Spain,  his  talents  were 
below  mediocrity,  -vd  both  his  authority  and  writings  have  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  or 
quoted.  Neither  will  the  brief  notices  found  in  Clavigero,  and  writers  of  the  same  period, 
conduce  to  any  solid  information.  The  tribe  of  Monkeys  begin  to  appear  in  Mexico,  from 
.?hence  two  species  have  been  recently  received ;  while  the  increase  of  the  fiimily,  both  in 
numbers  and  variety,  is  very  observable  the  nearer  we  approach  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  dif- 
ferent Lynxes  of  North  America  give  place  to  the  Jaguars,  Pumas,  Ocelots,  and  long-tailed 

Tiger-cats;  the  two  former  being  the 
most  formidable  of  the  South  American 
ferocious  quadrupeds.  Bears  appear  to  be 
unknown,  and  the  largest  wUd  animals 
are  probably  the  Tapirs.  Deer  and  Ante- 
lopes are  sparingly  scattered ;  for  in  this 
respect  America  oners  a  singular  contrast 
to  the  opposite  contment  of  Africa.  Sloths 
and  Armadilloes,  on  the  other  hand,  cha^ 
acterise  the  hot  countries  of  the  New 
World,  of  which  the  Great  Ant-eater 
(fi^.  944.)  is  also  a  native;  while  bata^ 
of  almost  innumerable  species,  swarm  in  the  brief  twilight  of  a  tropica!  evening. 

The  Ornithology  of  Tropical  America,  as  a  whole,  certainly  exceeds,  in  splendour,  that 
of  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  chosen  metropolis  of  the  Humminff* 
birds,  of  which  near  one  hundred  distinct  species  are  already  known  to  naturalists.    Of 

these,  one  only  (^Trochilua  rolubrit  L.)  is  generally  known 
throughout  North  America,  where  it  seems  to  range  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  returning  to  the  south  m  autumn. 
Cold,  however,  does  not  appear  to  afiect  these  little  crea- 
tures so  much  as  might  have  been  imagined ;  for  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  discovered  a  lovely  species  (the  Ruff-necked,  Selat- 
phorua  rvfus  Swains.)  (^fig.  945.)  in  the  chilly  climate  of 
Nootka  Sound.  The  late  Mr.  W.  Bullock,  jun.  assured  us 
that  in  Mexico,  he  has  travelled  through  woiods  of  fir,  with 
snow  upon  the  ground,  and  Humming-birds  on  the  trees.  In 
Brazil,  where  uie  thermometer  is  seldom  below  68°,  this 
beautiful  tribe  is  particularly  abundant;  and  Azara  describes 
many  others,  peculiar  to  Paraguay.  Another  group  of  splendid  little  Honeysuckers,  (iYieo- 
tarinea  III.),  but  of  which  onl^  three  or  four  species  are  yet  known,  represent,  on  this 
continent,  the  Sun-birds  of  Africa  (Cinnyridd),  and  the  Honey-feeders  of  Australia  {MeUi 
phagiifiB.') 

The  insectivorous  Shrikes  (Thamnophilina  Sw.)  first  appear  in  the  warm  humid  woods 
of  Caiolina,  from  whence  we  derive  two  species.  Several  others  occur  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  been  detected  on  the  table-land  of  Mexico.  As  we  aj^ 
preach  Cayenne,  the  species  rapidly  increase,  and  cor.Mnue  in  undiminished  numbers,  and 
m  great  variety,  to  the  most  northern  parts  of  Paraguay  that  have  been  vet  explored.  This 
extensive  family,  together  with  the  Ant  Thrushes  iMyotherinas  Sw.),  seem  peculiarly 
destined  to  devour  insects  concealed  in  foliage ;  while  those  tribes  which  venture  beyond 
are  exposed  to  the  numerous  tyrant  Flycatchers,  who  are  continually  darting  afler  insects 
which  fiy  post  the  particular  station  which  each  individual  chooses  for  itself.  In  these 
climates,  ants  are  the  universal  destroyers ;  but  had  they  no  enemies,  their  numbers  would 
increase  to  a  frightfiil  extent    The  Ant  Thrushes  are  therefore  the  counteiocting  agents: 
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these  little  birds  live  almost  entirely  upon  the  ground,  in  thick  foresta,  and  are  perpetually 
feasting  upon  these  insects. 

The  Parrots,  of  which  only  one  species,  the  Carolina  Parrot,  is  found  in  the  United  States 
constitut'.  a  roost  striking  characteristic  of  the  southern  regions.  Several  species  occur  on 
the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  but  their  numbers  increase  in  the  leas  elevated  provinces ;  and,  in 
the  low  lands  of  Guatimala,  a  recent  traveller  appears  to  have  seen  flocks  of  splendid  Macawa 
Others  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage,  spread  over  the  whole  of  Brazil,  and  even  extend  to 
latitudes  south  of  Paraguay.  Ths  common  green  and  yellow  fronted  Parrots  seen  in  thia 
country  are  all  brought  from  Tropical  America,  and  pass  by  the  general  name  of  Amazonian 
Parrots.  The  gray  and  red-tailed  species  are  nearly  the  only  ones  found  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Africnn  continent,  a  striking  instance  of  the  total  dissimilarity  between  the 
zoological  productions  of  the  two  regions.  The  little  blue-winged  or  Passerine  Parrot  of 
Brazil  (Jig.  946.)  is  the  smallest  of  its  race ;  it  flies  in  large  flocks,  and  is  not  bigger  than 

a  sparrow.    The  abundar.ce  of  this  tribe  in  the  New  World  is 
940  -ti^-  in  a  great  measure  explained  by  this  continent  being  so  well 

clothed  with  tbrests  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  upon  which  the 
whole  of  tlie  Parrot  family  depend  for  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  characteristic  of  Africa  is  its  bare,  sandy  soU, 
and  hence  the  fruit-eating  birds  of  that  continent  are  compara- 
tively few. 

The  Toucans  occupy  a  prominent  station  in  the  Ornithology 
of  South  America,  and  extend  from  Mexico  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Brazil :  they  are  omnivorous  birds,  feeding  both 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Their  enormous  bills  are 
aevertheless  very  light,  and,  being  vascular  wiutin,  admit  of  a  great  developement  being 
pven  to  the  organs  of  smell.  By  this  power,  they  discover  the  nests  and  eggs  of  other 
bu:ds,  which  they  are  continually  plundering.  Th<)  Red-billed  Toucan  (Jia.  947.)  is  one  of 
the  largest  species,  having  the  body  black,  and  the  throat  of  a 
creamy  whiteness.  The  Tro^ns,  the  Jacamas,  the  Hermit  Bu:ds 
{Monassa  Vieil.),  and  the  Pun-backs  {Tamatia  Cuv.),  are  all  con- 
fined to  this  continent,  and  feed  upon  the  hosts  of  insecU  which 
always  accompany  an  exuberant  vegetation.  While  cnese  birds 
are  appropriated  to  winged  insects,  the  Woodpeckers  and  large 
Scansorial  Creepers  {Dendrocolaptes  HI.)  climb  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  devour  those  tribes  which  lurk  in  the  crevices  or  beneath 
tiie  bark.  Both  are  particularly  abundant,  and  the  latter  occur 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 

Among  the  frugivorous  tribes,  we  must  notice  the  numerous 
and  beautiful  family  of  Tanagers  (Tanagrina  Sw.),  as  peculiar 
to  America:  some  few  species  are  among  the  summer  visiters  of 
the  Northern  States,  but  the  chief  metropolis  of  the  family  is  io 
the  equinoctial  latitudes,  where  the  vast  tracts  of  table-lands, 
thinly  but  universally  clothed  with  low  trees  and  shrubs,  supply 
those  small  berries  and  fruits  upon  which  they  feed.  In  the  more  lofty  woods,  bordering  on 
the  coast,  the  traveller  meets  with  groves  of  trees,  thickly  hung  with  the  long  purse-shaped 
nests  of  the  Icterine  or  Hang-nest  Orioles  (Jig.  048  )  they  form  a  striking  feature  in  Bra- 
zilian scenery,  and  are  woven  with  great  skill  by  difierent 
species,  variously  oinamented  with  plumage  of  a  black  and 
golden  colour.  These  birds  are  chiefly  found  in  the  hottest 
latitudes,  although  three  species  are  distributed  in  the  United 
States:  like  the  Tanagers,  they  live  both  upon  insects  and 
fruits.  The  Warblers  (Sylmcola  Sw.),  so  abundant  in  the 
United  States,  appear  almost  excluded  fVom  latitudes  south  of 
Mexico.  The  Stonechats  and  Wagtails  are  likewise  unknown; 
the  first  being  supplied  by  the  Ground-peckers  (Opethiorhytif 
chus  Tem.),  and  the  latter  by  the  Water-chats  (FluvicoltJUB 
Sw.). 

The  most  decided  fruit-eating  birds  are  of  those  superb  genera 
composing  or  representing  the  Chatterers  (Ampelida  Sw.). 
Many  are  as  big  as  crows,  and  exhibit  singular  deviations  from 
the  usual  form  of  birds.  One  (Cephalopterus  omatus  Geofi*.), 
the  Umbrella  Chatterer  (Jig.  949.),  has  a  large  crest  of  feathers 
on  its  head,  resembling  an  umbrella.  Another  has  a  pendulous 
WB'  'le  in  firont,  which  can  be  made  to  assume  something  of  the  appearance  of  the  horn  of 
the  Unicorn.  A  third  has  a  naked  throat  with  numerous  fleshy  caruncles  hanging  down- 
ward ;  and  a  fourth  is  completely  bald,  with  long  feathers  round  its  neck,  like  the  mane  of 
a  lion.   Nothing  would  be  more  curious  or  inieresiing  than  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  &nd 
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economy  of  such  atrangely  fbimed  birds;  but  all  this,  at  present,  is  a  mystery.  We  only 
know  that  they  live  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forests,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  seen 
perched  upon  the  topmost  branches  of  the  loftiest  trees,  uttering  a  loud  and  strange  noise, 
on  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  genuine  fruit-eaters,  however,  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  in  tropical  or« 
nithology.  There  are  many  species,  mostly  of  the  size  of  a  thrush,  but  variegated  with  the 
ricnest  shades  of  azure,  purple,  and  crimson :  they  are  solitary  and  silent,  and  must  be 
sought  for  far  from  the  abodes  of  men.  Others,  called  Manakins  (PipriruE  Sw.),  are  much 
Bmuler  than  sparrows,  and  live  in  little  flocks  in  the  damp  woods,  feeding  only  upon  soil 
berries.  Several  are  conspicuous  for  their  beautiful  crimson  crests,  while  one,  the  PvSt- 
throated  Manakin  (P^pra  Manacut  L)  ifig.  950>),  is  remarkable  for  the  feathers  on  the 
throat  being  lengthened  like  a  beard. 
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The  rapacious  birds  are  numerous  and  formidable :  the  chief  is  the  famous  Condor  of  the 
Andes.  The  King  of  the  Vultures  is  conspicuous  for  its  colours,  while  two  or  Uiree  oUiers, 
sf  a  black  colour,  are  everywhere  found  so  soon  as  a  carcase  is  left  unKuiied.  The  De- 
stroying Eagle  {AquUa  destructor  Sw.)  exceeds  all  others  in  Btrength;  and  there  are 
numerous  smaller  races  of  Buzzards,  Kites,  and  Falcons,  tot&Uy  different  from  those  of 
Europe  and  Africa. 

The  gallinaceous  birds  of  Tropical  America  materially  differ  from  those  of  the  north.  A 
magnificent  species  of  Turkey  is  peculiar  to  the  forests  of  Honduras ;  while,  towards  the 
equmoctial  line,  we  find  the  Curassow  Birds,  Penelopes,  Guans,  and  other  large-sized 

fsnera,  which  might,  no  doubt,  he  domesticated  by  the  natives.  Grouse,  Bustards,  or 
heasants  are  not  known,  and  Partridges  are  very  scarce ;  but  the  Tinamou  cccur  in  great 
variety.  Several  of  the  species  exceed  the  largest  dunghill  fowl,  and  the  flesh  of  all  ia 
most  delicious  eating;  their  tails  are  so  '   •!;  that  they  appear  to  have  none. 

The  water  birds  are  few,  from  the  w  of  large  lakes,  and  the  partiality  of  these  tribes 

to  more  temperate  renons.    The  iv.  are  frequented  by  Jacanas,  or  Spur-winged 

Water-hens  [Jig.  851.),  several  sorts  of  Tiger-bitterns,  and  a  few  ducks,  of  species  not 
known  m  the  Northern  States.  The  lakes  of  Mexico,  however,  appear  to  be  profusely 
stocked  with  Waterfowl,  comprising  many  of  those  common  species  so  abundant  in  Europe 
and  Northern  America.  But  we  must  no  longer  dwell  upon  this  charming  portion  of 
American  Zoology,  the  investigation  of  which  occupied  two  of  the  happiest  years  of 
our  life. 

To  enumerate  even  the  tribes  of  splendid  insects  which  render  the  Entomology  of 
Tropical  America  fiu:  superior  to  that  of  any  region  in  tho  world,  would,  in  this  slight 
aketch,  be  impossible.  As  this  continent  exhibits  a  more  varied  and  dense  vegetation  t^ 
any  other,  so  are  its  insect  productions  more  numerous  and  brilliant,  particularly  in  those 
tribes,  which,  like  the  Butterflies' and  Moths,  derive  their  food  from  leaves  and  flowen. 

The  Diamond  Beetle  {Oarculio  imperialis  L)  (Jig.  952.)  is 
992     anf^-  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  insects;  and,  before  Brazil  was 

accessible  to  European  travellers,  was  so  rare  as  to  be  sold 
at  a  hifi^  price.    Carnivorous  insects,  and  also  such  as  feed 
upon  aeaa  animal  matter,  are  very  Uiinly  dispersed.    Ants 
^it*       '/^'^Ik^'^^^Ji^         are  the  universal  removers  of  all  such  offensive  substances 

as  are  too  small  for  the  food  of  Vultures;  and  the  diminu- 
tive size  of  these  little  agents  is  amply  compensated  by  he 
Duimmii  BMiia.  inconccivable  myriads  of  their  numbers.    The  Cochineal  is 

Diamond  nearly  the  only  insect  which  has  been  turned  to  great  com- 

mercial account.  The  Honey  Bee  of  Europe  is  unknown,  but  there  are  several  wild 
species  of  this  family  whose  honeycombs  are  formed  in  trees,  and  much  sought  after  t^ 
Ibtt  natives.  !:>&!■",<;;,;  a     ,„.,, 
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Of  domestic  animals  the  list  is  scanty  ;  the  Horse  and  Mule,  originally  urought  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  old  continent,  are  the  most  universally  used  in  the  new,  where  they  have 
multiplied  prodigiously.  The  immense  numbers  of  wild  oxen  in  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres 
are  well  known :  these  also  are  of  European  descent.  Nor  does  Southern  America  pro- 
duce any  native  animal  of  equal  size,  the  largest  being  the  Tapirs,  while  the  Lama  and 
three  or  four  kindred  species  are  principally  confined  to  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Chi^e. 

The  genera  and  sub-genera  of  quadrupeds  more  peculiar  to  the  New  World  are  these:— 
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The  genera  and  sub-genera  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Americim  Continent,  indepeodwt 
of  such  as  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  are  as  follows:-—  j   i ;,  i-ii  ,',;,,?  f/-  ■  %4!m'),% 
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The  number  of  ornithological  groups,  which  thus  belong  exclusively  to  the  American  coo- 
dacnt,  appears  greater  than  those  of  any  other  geographic  division  of  the  ^lobe ;  but  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  Uiat  very  many  appear  to  be  sub-genera,  besides  those  which  have  been 
actually  reduced  to  that  station  (marked*):  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  genera, 
defined  by  us  in  another  work  (North.  Zool.  vol.  il)  that  are  here  omitted  for  want  of  space. 

Sbct.  III. — Historical  Oeography. 

The  history  of  America,  prior  to  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  can  be  the  subject  of  little 
more  than  conjecture.  It  appeared  long  a  mystery  how  this  continent,  separated  from  the 
Old  World  by  oceans  of  such  vast  breadth,  should  have  been  found  peopled  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  The  difficulty  has  vanished,  however,  since  the  modem  discovery, 
that,  at  its  north-western  extremity,  it  is  separated  ftom  Asia  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  and 
connected  by  chains  of  islands ;  and  even  the  imperfect  traditions  that  have  been  collected 
seem  to  confirm  that  it  was  in  this  channel  that  the  tide  of  migration  flowed.  It  is  barely 
possible,  that  some  vessels  may  have  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  across  the  Atlantic ; 
and  it  has  even  been  supposed  that  a  countiy,  in  which  the  Norwegians  from  Iceland  formed 
a  settlement,  was  part  of  America ;  but,  after  examining  the  details  upon  this  last  subject, 
we  consider  the  inference  extremely  doubtftil.* 

The  discovery  by  Europeans  forms  the  real  commencement,  for  us,  of  American  history. 
This  naval  achievement,  the  most  splendid  in  modern  times,  was  performed  not  by  the  power 
of  tny  of  the  great  nations,  but  by  one  hi^-minded  individual,  with  difficulty  collecting  the 
scanty  means  requisite.  In  1492,  Christopher  Columbus,  sailing  in  search  of  a  shorter  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies,  landed  at  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  and,  sailing  onwards, 
discovered  the  greater  islands  of  Hispaniola  and  Cuba.  His  next  voyage,  in  the  following 
year,  enaUed  him  to  discover  others  of  the  West  Indian  group ;  and  his  third,  in  1498, 
brought  him  in  view  of  the  continent  of  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Meantime, 
in  1497-8,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  employed  by  Henry  VII.  of  England,  not  only  dis- 
covered Newfoundland,  but  navigated  along  a  considerable  extent  of  the  coast  of  North 
America.    Corteretd,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  in  1501  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  St  Law- 

*[The  doubts  of  the  author  are  (bunded  upon  the  lupposition  that  the  Scandinavian  wttlamenti  were  on  tha 
east  coast  of  Greenland;  but  since  recent  examinations  have  flilly  proved  that  it  was  the  western  coast  upoo 
which  their  colonics  were  ostablished,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  room  for  disputinc  their  clalma  to  the  dlieoTerf 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.— Ax.  Ed.] 
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rence,  and  railed  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  as  fkr,  aeemingly,  aa  the  entrance  of  HudaonV 
Bay.  In  1500,  Alvarez  Cabral,  when  sailing  to  India,  came  unexpectedly  in  view  of  the 
coast  of  Bracil.  Vesputio  and  Ojeda  had  by  this  time  explored  nearly  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  shorts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thus,  in  ten  years  after  Columbus  had  set  foot  on 
American  ground,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  length  of  that  continent  fVum  north  to  south 
had  been  traced  bv  European  navigators.  In  twenty  years  more,  the  South  Sea  had  been 
discovered  by  Balboa;  and  the  conquests  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  made  Europeans 
acquainted  with  a  largo  portion  of  the  western  coast  In  1519,  the  grand  and  first  circum* 
navigation  by  Magellan  ascertamed  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  continent;  but  its 
northern  limit,  and  the  communication  on  that  side  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
though  a  subject  of  eager  interest,  with  a  view  to  the  hoped-for  north-west  passage,  long 
dofi^  the  most  strenuous  efforts  made  by  Europeans,  and  fnurticularly  by  British  navigators; 
and  the  discovery  was  reserved  for  the  present  age. 

The  conquest  and  colonitiation  by  Europeans  acted  most  powerfully  on  the  destiny  of  both 
worlds,  and  particularly  of  the  new  one.  It  was  attended,  m  the  first  instance,  with  a  series 
of  cruelty  and  iniquity,  of  which  there  is,  perhaps,  no  simihir  example  in  history.  The 
natives  of  the  West  India  islands,  where  the  Spaniards  first  landed,  were  entirely  extermi- 
nated, and  there  remains  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  existence.  The  people  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  though  their  lot  was  not  quite  so  dreadful,  were  exposed  to  remorseless  cruelty,  and 
reduced  to  degrading  bondage.  Even  in  North  America,  where  the  settlers  were  actuated 
by  more  Just  and  humane  principles,  the  fierce  temper  of  the  natives  themselves,  with  the 
introduction  of  pestilential  diseases,  and  of  ardent  spirits,  to  which  they  soon  became  pas> 
sionatcly  addicted,  has  extirpated  them  almost  as  completely  as  a  war  of  extermination.  The 
steps  taken  for  filling  up  the  blank  thus  occasioned  in  the  population  of  the  New  World 
have  been  almost  as  inhuman  as  those  by  which  it  was  produced.  The  unfortunate  natives 
of  Afi'ica  were  in  vast  numbers  purchased,  seized,  crammed  into  the  holds  of  slave-ships, 
and  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic ;  so  that  the  negro  population  of  the  New  World  amounts 
now  to  several  millions.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  state,  that  within  the  last  century 
there  has  been  a  mitigation  of  all  the  wrongs  which  America  had  endured  from  Europe,  and 
even  an  anxiety  to  repair  them. 

The  emancipation  of  the  European  colonists  in  the  New  World  from  the  dominion  of,  and 
from  all  dependence  upon,  the  mother  country,  is  a  grand  event,  which  has  distinguished 
the  last  half  century,  and  given  the  world  a  new  aspect.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  great 
movement  originated  with  the  British  colonies,  the  best  governed  of  any,  and  whose  grounds 
of  complaint  were  venial  when  compared  to  those  which  the  others  could  reasonably 
advance.  Their  determination,  however,  joined  to  the  extent  of  the  territory,  and  the  aid 
of  European  powers  jealous  of  British  ascendency,  enabled  them  completely  to  succeed. 
Their  independence  was  recognised  by  Britain  in  1783,  and  they  have  smce  formed  a  great 
and  prosperous  state,  rapidly  growing  in  numbers  and  wealth.  The  southern  states,  subject 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  had  ample  grounds  of  discontent,  which  fermented  in  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  who,  however,  inured  to  the  yoke,  would  have  been  long,  probably,  in  attempt- 
ing to  shake  it  off,  had  not,  in  1808,  the  family  of  Napoleon  usurped  the  throne  of  Spain. 
The  colonies,  secured  by  British  maritime  ascendency,  repelled  this  claim,  and,  while  they 
professed  allegiance  to  Ferdinand,  declined  to  acluiowledge  the  provisional  government 
established  in  the  mother  country.  The  Cortes,  however,  claimed  the  same  supremacy  as 
before ;  and  as  they  were  supported  by  all  the  Americans  of  Spanish  origin,  a  long  and 
desperate  struggle  was  maintained.  It  issued,  however,  in  the  complete  independence  of 
all  the  great  states  on  the  continent  of  America,  Spain  retaining  only  her  insular  possessiona 
Even  Brazil  has  been  separated  from  Portugal  on  the  condition  of  being  governed  by  a  AH- 
ferent  branch  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  Thus  Europe  retains  her  dominion  only  over  the 
West  India  islands,  over  the  Guianas  in  South  America,  over  a  large  extent  of  North 
America  still  held  by  Britain,  and  a  smaller  one  claimed  by  Russia.  All  the  rest  is  held  by 
people  of  European  origin,  indeed,  but  who,  born  and  educated  in  America,  consider  them* 
selves  as  entirely  belonging  to  that  continent.  -        ••:•   -  v?  s 

Sect.  IV. — InhabitanU. 
The  population  of  America  has  been  very  differently  estimated  by  different  writers ;  but, 
although  we  have  not  the  same  precise  data  for  determining  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
in  all  parts  of  the  New  World,  as  are  aflbrded  by  the  offlcial  enumerations  made  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  no  longer  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  calculations  which  would  people 
this  continent  with  300,000,000  souls  (the  estimate  of  Riccioli),  or  150,000,000  (the  estimate 
of  Lalande) ;  nor  can  we  consent  with  Busching  to  reduce  the  number  to  13,.500,00(J,  or 
even  with  Volney  to  20,000,000.  If  we  combine  the  results  of  the  best  estimates  with 
those  of  actual  enumerations,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  population  of  the  two  Americas, 
with  their  dependent  islands,  cannot  vary  much  firom  42,000,000,  as  follows : —       ,    ,     ,, 
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Ruwian  AmeriM 80,000 

Daniih  America 110,000 

Hrltiih  America , 9,180,000 

UiiituU  Statei 13,800.000 

dpaiiiuli  Island! },OSO,0(lO 

Huyti 600,000 

French  America 840,000 

Dutcli  America , 114,000 

Bwedlali  America 10,000 

Mexico , 8,000,000 

Guatimala 3,000,000 


New  Grenada 1,OHO,000 

Venewiela ■.  000,000 

Equator 680,000 

Peru 1,700,000 

Bolivia 1,300,000 

Chill 1,400.000 

LaPlata 700,000 

Uruguay 70,000 

Paraiuagr 380,000 

BrazTl 8,000,000 

Independant  Indiana 1,400,000 


Of  this  number  about  16,000,000  may  be  whites;  10,000,000  of  the  aboriginal  races i 
9,000,000  uegroen;  and  8,000,000  mixed  races,  as  mulattoes,  zamboes,  &.c. — The  whites  aro 
shiefly  English  in  the  north,  and  Spaniards  in  the  south,  with  some  French,  Portuguese, 
Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  &,c. — The  negroes  are  Africans,  whom  the  cupidity  of  the  ' 
European  races  have  dragged  into  slavery,  or  descendants  of  the  earlier  victims  of  a  barb»< 
rous  traffic.  The  aborigmal  population  consists  of  two  distinct  races,  the  Esquimaux,  inha* 
biting  the  maritime  districts  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  copper-coloured  Indians,  who  ani 
spread  over  all  the  rest  of  the  continent  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  this  last  men* 
tioned  race,  altliough  often  discussed,  lias  never  been,  and  probably  never  can  be,  solved,  and  , 
is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  province  of  history.  Notwithstanding  some  partial  diiferences  of 
complexion  and  stature,  we  have  higli  authority  for  asserting  that  a  strong  family  character 
pervades  the  Indian  nations.  "  The  Indians  of  New  Spain,"  lays  Humboldt, "  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  Canada,  Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  Wc  find  the  same  swarthy  and 
copper  colour,  straight  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  long  eye  with  the  corner 
directed  upward  toward  the  temples,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips  and  expression  of 
gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly  contrasted  with  a  gloom}[  and  severe  look.  Over  a  million 
and  a  half  of  square  leagues,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  Behring's 
Straits,  we  are  struck  at  the  first  glance  with  the  general  resemblance  in  the  features  of  w» 
inhabitanta  We  think  we  perceive  them  all  to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock,  notwit.b> 
standing  tlie  prodigious  diversity  of  their  languages.  In  the  portrait  drawn  by  Volney  of  , 
tht  Canadian  Indians,  wo  recognise  the  tribes  scattered  over  the  savannahs  of  tJie  Apure  and 
the  Carony.    The  same  style  of  features  exists  in  both  Americas." 

In  their  civil  and  social  state,  however,  in  their  manners,  institutions,  modes  of  life,  arte^ 
and  degree  of  civilisation,  we  find  a  great  diversity.  The  most  remarkable  and  best  known 
of  the  civilised  nations  are  the  Mexicans  or  Aztecs,  the  Muyscas  or  inhabitants  of  Cundi- 
namarca,  and  the  Peruvians  or  Quichuas ;  to  whom  we  must  add  the  Mayas,  Quiches,  and 
Kachiqueles  of  Central  America;  the  Natchez,  and  probably  the  unknown  founders  of  those 
vast  works  that  cover  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  North  America,  and  the  Araucaniana 
of  the  southern  peninsula.  Some  of  these  nations  are  now  extinct,  and  the  institutions  of 
others  have  been  supplanted  by  those  of  their  conquerors.  The  traditions  of  the  Aztecs 
point  back  to  Quetzacoatl,  as  the  founder  of  their  civilisation,  the  inventor  or  teacher  of  the 
arts  with  whicii  they  were  acquainted.  Bochica  fills  the  same  place  in  the  traditions  of 
Cundinamarca ;  while  the  simple  inhabitants  of  Cu^sco  venerated  the  memory  of  Manco  Cao 
pac  and  Mama  Ocello,  his  wife,  as  children  of  the  sun,  who  came  among  them  to  teach  the 
women  how  to  spin,  and  the  men  how  to  till  the  ground,  and  established  peace,  order,  and 
religion  among  a  barbarous  people.  The  government  of  the  Aztecs  was  a  sort  of  feudal 
monarchy,  in  which  the  nobles  and  priests  monopolised  the  power,  the  mass  of  the  people 
being  mere  serfs  attached  to  the  soil.  The  Muyscas  were  governed  by  two  chiefs,  like  the 
cube  and  the  dairi  of  the  Japanese ;  one  spiritual,  who  resided  at  Iraca,  and  was  an  object 
of  veneration  and  pilgrimages,  and  the  other  political,  an  absolute  king,  called  zaque,  residing 
at  Tunjo.  The  Peruvian  government  was  a  theocracy  of  the  most  despotic  character ;  the 
sacred  Incas,  descendants  of  the  sun,  were  at  once  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereigns,  and 
the  people,  or  children  of  the  earth,  were  kept  in  a  state  of  complete  servitude,  living  ac- 
cording to  minute  regulations  which  reduced  them  to  mere  machines,  labouring  in  common, 
and  holding  no  property.  "  The  empire  of  the  Incas,"  says  Humboldt,  "  was  like  a  great 
monastic  establishment ;  there  prevailed  a  state  of  general  ease  with  little  individual  happi« 
ness ;  a  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign,  rather  than  a  love  of  country ;  a  passive 
obedience  without  the  courage  for  great  undertakings ;  a  spirit  of  order,  which  directed  with 
great  minuteness  the  most  indifferent  acts  of  life,  but  no  expansion  of  mind,  no  elevation  of 
ciioracter."  The  religion  of  the  Peruvians  and  Aluyscas  was  Sabeism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and,  although  it  appears  to  have  occasionally  required  human  victims,  waA 
of  a  less  barbarous  character  than  that  of  the  Aztecs,  whose  hideous  deitiet*  were  often  pro 
pitiated  with  human  blood. 

The  Aztecs  had  neither  tame  animals,  nor  money,  nor  artificial  roads ;  but  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  weaving  cloth,  of  working  metals,  of  hewing  stone,  of  carving 
in  wood,  and  of  modelling  in  soil  sutotances.  Their  teocallis  were  generally  built  of  clay 
and  unburnt  bricks,  but  they  were  sometimes  faced  with  stone,  skilftilly  sculptured  in  reliet 
Their  metliod  of  picture-writing,  though  rude  compared  with  the  alphabets  of  the  nation* 
a'  the  Old  World,  was  superior  to  any  thing  else  found  in  the  New,  and  enabled  tliem  to 
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transmit  intelligence  and  to  record  events  with  sufBciont  diatinctneai.  Their  calendar  wai 
inoro  accurtito  than  that  of  the  Orecka  and  Romans,  and  evinced  t  degree  of  ncientific  skill 
(hat  has  created  suspicions  of  a  foreign  origin.  The  Quichuas  on  the  other  hand,  who  em- 
ployed the  llama  as  a  beast  of  burden,  constnicted  roods  of  great  extent  and  solidity,  built 
suspension  bridges  of  a  most  ingenious  kind,  formed  cliisels  of  a  hard  alloy  of  copjier  and 
tin,  understood  the  art  of  moving  large  masses,  and  excelled  the  Aztecs  in  the  perfection  of 
their  masonry,  wore  inferior  to  the  latter  in  their  mode  of  computing  time,  and  in  their  me> 
thod  Oif  recording  events ;  for  although  they  possessed  a  rude  sort  of  picture-writing,  they 
made  little  use  of  it,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  far  their  quippos  or  knotted  cords  (which  are 
comtiion  to  many  other  American  natrans)  were  suited  to  the  transmiasion  of  the  annals  of 
past  times. 

Having  given  this  imperfect  account  of  American  civilisation,  let  us  now  cast  a  glance  on 
the  bold  and  terrible  traits  of  the  barbarous  tribes.     Roaming  in  small  bodies  from  place  to 

itlace  in  search  of  food ;  seeking  a  precarious  subsistence  fVom  the  natural  productions  of  the 
brest,  or  the  waters ;  owning  no  domestic  animals ;  cultivating  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  the 
soil ;  half  clad  in  skins  or  entirely  naked ;  practising  no  arts  but  those  of  the  first  necessity ; 
passing  their  lives  in  stupid  inaction  or  in  the  fierce  excitement  of  savage  warfare ;  ignorant 
of  the  past,  improvident  for  the  future,  many  of  the  American  tribes  seemed  sunk  in  the 
lowest  state  of  misery.  The  condition  of  the  savage  nations  who  occupied  6ur  own  soil,  is 
well  described  by  an  experienced  and  accurate  observer  of  aboriginal  character.  "  At  the 
period  of  the  discovery  of  North  America,  the  country  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Mexico,  and 
m>m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  possessed  by  numerous  petty  tribes  resem- 
bling one  another  in  their  general  features,  but  separated  into  independent  communities, 
always  in  a  state  of-  alarm  and  suspicion,  and  generally  on  terms  of  open  hostility.  They 
were  in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  without  science  and  witt 
out  arts,  without  metallic  instruments,  without  domestic  animals,  raising  a  little  com  by  the 
labour  of  their  women  with  a  clamshell  or  the  scapula  of  a  buifiilo,  devouring  it  with  savage 
improvidence,  and  subsistin^r  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  upon  the  precarious  supplies 
flimished  by  the  choso  and  by  fishing.  Tliey  were  thinly  scattered  over  an  immense  extent 
•f  country,  fixing  their  summer  residence  upon  some  little  spot  of  fertile  land,  and  roaming 
with  their  families  and  their  mat  or  skin  houses,  during  the  winter,  through  the  forests  in 
pursuit  of  the  animals  necessary  for  food  or  clothing.  Their  numbers  never  could  have  been 
considerable,  for  their  habits  could  exist  only  in  a  boundless  forest,  and  among  a  sparse  popu- 
lation ;  where  each  family  requires  a  deer,  an  elk,  or  a  buffalo  for  its  daily  consumption,  the 
herd  which  is  to  supply  the  demand  must  occupy  an  extensive  district  of  country.  Their 
eternal  hostilities  often  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  led  to  famine  and  death, 
and  man^  well-authenticated  accounts  have  reached  us  of  the  most  firightful  sufferings." 

Such  18  a  description  of  one  of  the  many  phases  which  savage  life  assumed  over  this  vast 
continent.  In  warmer  climates  the  natives  lived  upon  fVuits  or  roots ;  in  less  genial  regions, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  chase ;  on  the  rivers,  or  along  the  ^ores  of  Takes, 
or  on  the  sea-coasts,  they  depended  more  on  fish  as  their  main  article  of  food.  In  an  emer- 
gency the  Indians  do  not  scruple  to  feed  on  serpents,  toads,  and  lizards,  the  larvie  of  insects, 
and  other  disgusting  objects.  Some  roast  their  meat,  others  boil  it ;  and  not  only  several 
aavoge  tribes,  but  even  tlio  civilised  Peruvians,  ate  their  flesh  raw.  The  Ottomacs,  a  tribe 
near  the  Orinoco,  eat  a  species  of  unctuous  clay,  and  the  same  practice  has  been  found  to 
prevail  among  some  tribes  of  Brazil,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  A  great  num- 
ber of  tribes  in  Brazil  and  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  and  some  in  all  parts  of  America,  indulge 
in  the  horrid  banquet  of  human  flesh.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  horse  by  Europeans, 
many  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  acquired  an  astonishing  degree  of  skill  in  the  management 
of  that  noble  animal ;  among  these  are  the  Pawnees,  the  Cumanches,  the  Apaches,  the  Sho 
ahonees,  Enneshoors,  and  other  North  Americans,  and  the  Abipons,  the  Guaycurus,  and  sev«« 
ral  other  warlike  nations  of  the  south.  These  and  other  tribes  have  also  borrowed  the  use 
of  fire-arms  from  their  European  neighbours,  but  in  general  they  have  rejected  the  arts  of 
peace  and  civilisation. 

Throughout  the  American  continent,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  the  woman  is  the  slave 
of  the  man ;  she  performs  all  the  menial  ofiices,  carries  the  burdens,  cultivates  the  ground, 
and  in  many  cases  is  not  allowed  to  cat  or  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  other  sex.    Pol^- 

Smy  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the  native  tribes,  but  it  ia  often  checked  by  the  dif- 
ulty  of  procuring  or  supporting  more  than  one  wife,  and  some  nations  do  not  countenance 
the  practice.  Some  tribes  kill  their  prisoners,  others  adopt  them  into  all  the  privileges  of 
the  tribe,  and  yet  others  employ  them  as  slaves,  in  which  capacity  they  are  turned  over  to 
the  women. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  tribe  so  degraded  that  it  has  not  some  notion  of  a  higher  power  that 
man ;  and  in  general  the  American  Indiana  seem  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  a  Great 
Spirit,  a  Master  of  Life,  in  short,  a  Creator ;  and  of  an  evil  Spirit,  holding  divided  empire 
with  him  over  nature;  many  of  them  have  priests,  prophets,  sorcerers,  in  whose  supernatural 
oowers  thev  trust,  and  most,  if  not  all,  appear  to  believe  in  a  future  Btat«.    Yet  it  would 
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lead  UB  flir  bejrond  our  limita  to  attempt  to  describe  their  reliffioiu,  their  modes  of  govern- 
nient,  and  their  locial  condition,  in  detail. 

Manjr  attempts  have  been  maife  by  benevolent  penons  to  convert  the  aboriginal  tribes  tii 
the  Christian  religion ;  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  peace  and  cultivated  life ;  and  to  train  them 
to  habits  of  industry :  but  so  little  has  been  the  success  of  these  eflbrts,  that  many  do  not 
hesitato  to  pronounce  it  impossible  to  ingraft  the  European  civilisation  on  the  Indian  charac- 
tor.  The  aescendants  of  the  civilised  nations  of  Mexico  and  South  America  retain  in  gene* 
ral  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  substituting  Christian  festivals  and  ceremonials 
for  the  barbarous  rites  of  their  forefkthers.  The  governments  of  Spain  and  Portuml,  aided 
bv  the  devout  zeal  of  several  religious  orders,  have  supported  missions  in  Mexico,  la  Plata, 
Peru,  Brazil,  and  New  Grenada,  for  mere  than  two  centuries ;  most  of  these  have  been  latolv 
abandoned  ia  consequence  of  the  recent  revolutions  in  those  countries,  and  seem  to  have  len 
no  traces  of  their  existence.  A  few  iViars,  or  priests,  settled  among  the  savages,  instructed 
Uiem  in  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  tauglit  them  some  of  the  more  usefbl 
arts ;  but  these  establishments  were  generally  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Peruvian  theo- 
cracy ;  the  converts  were  kept  under  a  complete  tutelage ;  the  produce  of  their  labour  be- 
came the  common  property  of  the  community,  which  wvs  managed  by  their  religious  fathers, 
and  no.  progress  was  made  in  establishine  an  independent,  self-sustaining  social  system. 
Such  were  the  celebrated  Jesuit  missions  of  the  Paraguay  and  other  places.  Some  doubtftil 
exceptions  to  this  general  failure  of  the  attempts  to  enect  the  civilisation  of  the  Indiana 
occur  in  the  United  States,  where  some  of  Uie  Cherokees  and  other  tribes  hold  property,  cul- 
tivate the  ground,  and  practise  the  useful  arts. 

The  political  state  or  America  presents  some  striking  features  and  contrasts.  The  native 
tribes,  who  still  survive,  are  partly  hold  in  subjection  by  European  Americans,  but  the 
greater  number  still  wander  over  their  extensive  wilds,  either  in  rude  independence,  or  ruled, 
sometimes  very  despotically,  by  their  chiefs  and  cacique&  The  European  colonists,  who 
form  now  by  much  the  most  numerous  and  important  part  of  the  population,  were  long  held 
in  subjection  to  the  mother  countries,  the  chief  of  which  were  S{nin  and  Great  Britain ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  them,  by  evento  which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  have  now  estab- 
lished their  independence.  These  new  states  have  generally  adopted  the  republican  form 
of  government,  to  which  even  Brazil,  though  professedly  a  limited  monarchy,  seems  strongly 
inclined.  A  third  political  element  is  formed  by  the  negroes,  who  are  mostly  in  a  state  of 
slavery.  A  numerous  body  of  them,  however,  in  one  of  the  finest  West  India  islands,  have 
emancipated  themselves,  and  become  a  free  people,  while  Great  Britain  has  recently  be- 
ftowed  liberty  on  the  large  number,  by  whom  her  islands  are  cultivated.  There  yet  remain 
about  five  million  of  blacK  slaves  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  beside  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  the  other  European  colonies. 

Industry  and  commerce  exist  throughout  America  under  very  peculiar  forms.  Almost  the 
only  traffic  of  the  native  tribes  consists  in  the  bartering  of  fUn  and  skins,  and  somo  of  the 
natural  productions  of  the  soil  and  the  forest,  for  arms,  spirits,  toys,  and  cloUi.  But  the  colo- 
nies founded  by  Europeans,  having  brought  with  them  the  arts  and  industry  of  civilised  lifo, 
(i)d  found  abundance  of  uncultivated  land  upon  which  to  employ  them,  have  made  a  more 
rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  population  than  any  othov  people  in  ancient  or  modem  timesi 
The  want  of  labourers,  hownver,  impelled  the  Eur*  ;  '.>s  in  America  not  only  to  treat  with 
great  severity  the  natives  of  that  region,  but  to  open  .-/'.h  Africa  a  cruel  trade  in  slaves,  by 
which  many  millions  of  negroes  have  been  dragged  frtm  their  native  country,  and  doomed 
to  Uie  most  severe  and  degrading  toil.  The  industry  of  colonial  America  is  almost  entirely 
agricultural,  carried  on  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  markets  of  Europe  with  sugar,  coiTee, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  rich  tropical  products ;  in  exchange  for  which,  and  for  the  timber, 
hides,  and  fiira  of  the  more  northern  and  southern  regions,  the  Americans  receive  all  the 
variety  of  manuftctures  which  the  improved  industry  of  Europe  so  abundantly  produce& 
The  United  States,  however,  have  already  made  great  progress  in  nearly  all  branches  of  ma- 
nufacturing mdustiy,  and  they  have  also  established  a  mercantile  marine,  exceeded  in  the 
extent  of  its  transactions  and  the  number  of  its  ships  only  by  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  European  colonists  retain  generally  the  mannera  and  habits  of  the  metropolis,  some- 
what modified  by  their  peculiar  situation.  The  absence  of  any  old  nobility  or  other  aristo- 
cratic distinctions  has  aiffiised  among  them  a  very  general  feeling  of  independence  and 
equality,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  republican  institutions  now  so  ffenerally  estab- 
lished. The  same  cause  is  represented  as  rendering  the  tone  of  society  less  refined  and 
polished  than  in  Europe.  The  people,  however,  have  shown  themselves  active  and  enter- 
prisuig,  fully  capable  of  availing  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  which  their  situation  pre- 
sents. Even  the  Spanish-Americans,  who,  while  under  the  sway  of  the  mother  country, 
were  accused  of  voluptuous  indolence,  have  shown  no  want  of  energy,  either  in  the  struggle 
for  mdependence,  or  m  the  internal  contests  which  have  since  umortunately  continue  to 
iistract  them. 

The  negroes  born  in  slavery  or  imported  from  Africa,  and  held  in  bondage,  have  scarcely 
.oom  to  display  any  decided  character.    They  retain,  in  general,  the  rude  habits  and  super- 
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•titioui  ideaa  of  the  land  of  their  origin,  joined  oilen  to  wkrtnth  of  heart  and  amiable  feeU 
\ng».  Even  thoee  who  have  obtained  emancipation,  being  atill  held  aa  a  deapiicd  and  infe- 
rior caato,  can  scarcely  obtain  that  Holf-rcapcct  which  is  the  i>arent  of  many  of  the  virtues ; 
yet  they  ditipluy  none  of  the  inaptitude  of  tlie  red  men  for  civiliaation,  and,  under  ikvourabla 
circurniitanct**,  alTurd  pleasing  instances  of  ingenuity,  industry,  and  forotitought 

Many  of  the  indigenous  tribes  have  become,  at  least  in  name  and  outward  forms,  converta 
to  Christianity ;  but  a  groat  number  still  cherish  the  crude  notions  and  rude  ceremonials  of 
their  native  faith.  The  European-Americans  have  commonlv  retained  the  religious  c:«ed 
of  the  mother  country,  so  that  whilo  in  the  French,  Spanisn,  and  Portuguese  colonies  the 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  those  countries  that  have  been  settled  by  Enslish 
colonists  are  chiefly  or  the  Protestant  persuasions.  The  negroes  liave  generally  been 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  Ciiristianity.  The  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  may  be 
estimated  at  about  A500,000;  of  ProtestanU  15,000,000;  of  unconverted  Indians  1,500,000; 
in  this  estimate,  however,  tlie  negroes  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  denomination  em> 
braced  by  their  maatora.  . 

Sect.  V. — Language$  of  America. 

No  part  of  the  world  presents  so  great  a  number  of  languages  spoken  by  so  few  lndivi> 
duals,  as  the  American  continent  According  to  Balbi,  who  has  summed  up  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors  with  ^rcat  industry,  more  than  438  languages,  and  2000  dialects,  are  here 
spoken  bv  about  10,000,000  indigenous  natives ;  if  this  calculation  is  correct,  about  one 
half  of  all  the  known  languages  m  the  world  are  spoken  by  one  eightieth  part  of  the  popu* 
lation  of  the  globe.  In  tlie  midst  of  this  prodigious  diversity  of  dialects,  a  remarkable  ana- 
logy of  structure  bos,  however,  been  found  to  pervade  the  American  languages,  as  far  as 
they  are  yet  known ;  and  Mr.  Duponceau  has  classed  them  all  in  one  genus,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  polysynthetic,  descriptive  of  their  remarkable  powers  of  composition. 
No  class  of  languages  equals  the  American  in  its  astonishing  capacity  for  expressing  several 
ideas  and  modifications  of  ideas  in  one  word ;  and  those  idioms  of  naked  savages  are  not 
less  regular  and  complicated  in  construction  than  rich  in  words.  "  From  the  country  of  the 
Esquimaux  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,"  says  Humboldt,  "mother-tongues,  entirely  different 
in  their  roots,  have,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  same  physiognomy.  Strikmg  analo> 
ffies  of  grammatical  construction  are  discovered,  not  only  in  the  more  perfect  languages,  as 
that  of  uie  Incas,  the  Ayeroara,  the  Guarani,,the  Mexican,  and  the  Cora,  but  also  in  Ian* 
gua^s  extremely  rude.  It  ia  in  consequence  of  this  similarity  of  structure,  tliat  the 
uidians  of  the  missions  could  learn  the  tongue  of  a  different  tribe  much  more  easily,  than 
the  Spanish ;  and  the  monks  had  once  adopted  the  practice  of  communicating  with  a  great 
number  of  hordes,  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  native  languages."  Setting  aside  the 
European  idioms,  which  have  now  become  predominant  in  America,  and  which,  comprismg 
English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Russian,  are 
spoken  by  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants ;  we  shall  mention  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  native  languages,  beginning  at  tiio  shores  of  the  northern  ocean. 

The  Esquimaux  languages  prevail  all  around  the  Arctic  Sea,  from  Greenland  to  Siberia, 
and  have  even  been  introduced  info  the  nortliern  part  of  Asia.  The  Koralits  or  Green- 
landers,  the  Esquimaux  tribes  on  the  coasts  and  islands  to  the  west  of  Baffin's  Bay,  the 
Aglemoutes  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  Aleutians  in  the  islands  of  that  name,  speak 
E^uimaux  idioms.  In  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of  40°  N.  lat., 
several  families  of  languages  occur,  with  which  we  are  little  acquainted.  We  may  men- 
tion, however,  the  Koluche,  spoken  in  the  islands,  and  on  the  coasts  north  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Isle;  the  Wakash  or  Nootka,  in  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island;  the  languages  of 
the  Lower  Columbia,  spoken  by  the  Esheloots,  Skilloots,  Chinnooks,  Clatsops,  &c.;  tliose  of 
the  Upper  Columbia,  spoken  by  the  Eneeshoors,  Tushepaws,  Chopunish  or  Nez  Perce, 
(Fierced-Noses),  Sokulks,  &c.;  the  Multnomah ;  the  Shosiionee,  spoken  by  the  Shoshoneea 
or  Snake  Indians,  &c.  Many  of  these  tribes  are  known  to  the  traders  under  the  general 
name  of  Flaneods,  derived  from  the  singular  practice  of  fla,ttening  the  heads  of  their  infants 
by  artificial  processes. 

On  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  enter  an  ethnographical  region,  which  has  been 
more  carefulQr  studied  by  American  philologists.  Here  the  family  of  the  Sioux  or  Dab- 
cotah  languages  prevails  over  nearly  all  the  country  between  the  Arkansas,  the  Missis 
Bippi,  and  the  mountains,  including  the  dialects  of  the  Sioux  or  Dahcotahs,  the  Winneba' 

goes  or  Pu'ante,  the  Quapaws,  the  Osages,  the  Eanzas,  the  Mahas,  the  Poncas,  the  loways 
le  Ottoes,  and  the  Missouries. 

A  still  more  remarkable  ethnographical  family  is  that,  to  which  the  name  of  Algonquin 
has  been  given  by  Anglr  American  scholars.  This  class  of  languages  seems  to  have  once 
prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  nortli  of  the  Potomac,  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
Biflsippi,  being  spoken  by  the  Knistineaux  or  Crces,  and  the  Micmacs  of  the  British  terri- 
tory: the  Chippewas  or  OJibwas,  the  Ottawas,  the  Pottawattamies,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
(Ottogamies),  the  Shawnese,  the  Kickapoos,  the  Menomonies,  the  Miomies,  the  Delawarea 
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or  Lenne-LennapM,  and  having  boen  once  the  languag^e  of  other  tribea  now  exdnet,  that 
(brmorly  hunted  in  the  fbreita  to  the  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountaina. 

Within  tho  limita  partly  occupied  by  the  last-mentioned  class  of  languages,  the  Euro* 
pean«  found  the  celebrated  coniederaoy  of  tho  Five  Nations,  composed  of  several  kindred 
tribes,  who  had  subjected  to  their  sway  some  of  the  Chippewa  nations,  but  who  have 
since  dwindled  away  before  the  superior  arts  of  the  European  race.  The  Five  NationSi 
called  Manilas  by  the  Dutch,  and  Iroquois  by  the  French,  (comprising  the  Mohawks,  Son»> 
oas,  Onoodagos,  Oneidaa,  and  Cayugas,)  and  tho  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  speak  cognate 
dialects. 

Further  south  prevails  the  family  of  the  Floridian  Isnguages,  spoken  by  the  Cherokee^ 
Muscogees  or  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and  Choctaws ;  the  Natchez  is  extinct  The  Chero* 
keei,  belonging  to  this  fiunily,  are  the  only  American  nation  that  have  an  alphabet  of 
their  own. 

The  Pawnee  languages  are  spoken  in  several  dialects  in  the  vast  prairies  that  stretch 
flrom  the  Red  River  to  the  Del  Norte,  affording  in  their  immense  herds  of  buffalo,  horses, 
and  cattle,  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  to  numerous  warlike  and  mounted  tribes.  The  Paw> 
noe,  Arrapaho,  Kaskaia,  Ricarec,  Towash,  and  letan  or  Tetan,  spoken  by  the  Cununchei 
or  Paducas,  are  amon^  tho  dialects  of  this  fkmily. 

The  Apache  language  is  spoken  by  tho  warlike  and  poweribl  Apaclto  tribes,  whoso 
mounted  hordes  are  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare,  both  with  tho  Hispano-Mexicana^ 
and  the  Cumanches ;  they  roam  over  the  country  between  the  Norte  and  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

To  the  west  are  the  Moquis,  Yaquis,  Pimas,  Yumas,  Guazaves,  &c.,  most  of  whom,  speak* 
ing  languages  little  known,  are  peaceable  and  even  agricultural  in  their  habits. 

As  we  approach  the  great  table-land  of  Mexico,  wo  find  die  Tarasco,  or  language  of  the 
Taroscos,  once  masters  of  a  powerful  empire,  and  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  working  the 
beautiful  feather-mosaics  that  have  been  so  much  admired  by  travellers ;  and  the  Otfiomi, 
spoken  by  the  Othomites. 

The  Aztec  was  the  language  of  that  remarkable  race,  whose  monuments  and  picture* 
writings  still  remain  to  attest  their  progress  in  civilisation ;  while  the  Totonacs,  the  Zapo> 
tecs,  to  whom  Humboldt  attributes  the  construction  of  the  famous  palace  of  Mitla,  the  Mu* 
tecs,  and  the  Chapanecs,  whose  traditions  run  back  to  Vodan,  the  son  of  a  venerable  old 
man,  who,  with  his  family,  was  saved  fVom  the  general  deluge,  were  civilised  nations,  speak* 
ing  each  a  distinct  language. 

In  Central  America,  the  family  of  tho  Maya  languages  was  spoken  by  the  powerful  and 
civilised  nations  of  Mayas,  who  lived  in  large  cities ;  the  Mams  or  Pocomams ;  the  Quiches, 
the  most  powerful  and  civilised  people  of  Guatimala,  tho  ruins  of  whose  capital,  Utatlan,  are 
still  visible;  the  Zutugiies,  and  the  Kachiquclcs,  whose  capital  was  tho  large  city  of  Pati* 
namit.  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  tho  Maya  language  was  tho  dialect  of  the  inhsi* 
bitants  of  the  Great  Antilles. 

Further  south  are  the  Lacandones,  the  Choles,  the  Quecchi,  the  Sambos,  the  Towkas  or 
Xicacos,  the  Poyais,  the  Moscos  or  Mosquitos,  the  Populucas,  tho  Cavecaias,  the  Changuenes, 
and  numerous  other  tribes  of  whose  languages  our  information  is  very  imperfect. 

South  America  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  even  a  greater  number  of  languages  than  the 
northern  division  of  the  continent.  In  some  cases  small  clans  or  single  families,  living  in 
their  little  portion  of  morass  or  forest,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  neighbours, 
appear  to  have  distinct  tongues ;  but  perhaps  a  closer  examination  would  show  many  of  these 
to  be  dialect:^  :.x  languages  extensively  prevailing.  JVIartius  enumerates  upwards  of  250 
tribes  at  pre^cint  found  in  Brazil. 

The  Carib  family  of  languages  is  spoken  by  the  Caribs,  the  Chaymas,  tho  Cumanogottos^ 
the  Taroanacos,  the  Arawauks,  the  Guaraunos,  and  other  tribes  dwelling  on  the  Orinoco^ 
and  formerly  occupying  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Some  of  these  tribes  are  skilful  sailors,  carry 
on  an  active  trade,  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  quippos,  and  carve  figures  in  stone. 
Higher  up  the  Orinoco  the  Saliva  languages,  comprising  the  Ature,  Quaqua,  Piaroa,  and 
Saliva,  prevail ;  while  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Guaviare  and  Negro,  the  Maypure  family 
comprises  the  idioms  of  the  Caveres  or  Cabres,  the  Achaguas,  the  Maypures,  the  Parennes, 
the  Moxos,  &c. ;  and  the  Yarura  is  spoken  by  the  Eles,  the  Bcloi,  and  Yaruras,  along  the 
Meta.  The  Otomacu  and  Guaypunabi  are  also  among  the  almost  innumerable  languages 
of  this  region. 

The  Chibcha  or  language  of  the  Muyscas  of  Cundinamarca,  was  once  very  extensively 
diffusM  by  the  influence  of  that  powerful  people,  but  it  is  now  extinct 

The  Guarani  idioms  were  formerly  spoken  over  the  greater  part  of  Brazil  from  the  Andes 
to  the  Atlantic,  but  many  of  the  tribes  of  this  extensive  family  are  now  extinct  The  most 
important  branches  of  this  class  of  languages  are  the  Tupi,  called  also  the  Brazilian  or  Lin- 

Soa  geral,  from  its  general  prevalence  in  the  eastern  part  of  Brazil ;  the  Guarani,  spoken  on 
le  Paraguay  and  Parana,  by  tiie  nations  who  composed  the  famous  Guarani  empire  of  the 
lesuits;  the  Omagua,  spoken  by  various  tribes  on  and  near  the  Amazon,  including  the 
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OnMffUM,  who,  flrom  their  long  vovtffM  on  that  river,  have  b<>on  railed  'he  Phoinioianii  of 
the  New  World,  the  Tocantinei,  the  Urimaguaa,  die ;  and  the  wottom  (iuarani,  prevailing 
in  the  regrioni  of  the  Chiquitoe  and  Moxoe,  in  the  oaiitorn  part  of  Bolivia. 

Other  languagei  of  Brasii  ire  the  Ouavcuru,  apokcn  by  the  Fayasuai,  Guaycurui,  and 
other  tribes  on  the  Upper  Paraguay ;  the  Engerecmunff,  by  the  ferocknia  Botokudoe  of  Ba- 
hia ;  the  Mundrucu  in  Para ;  the  Uuana,  Bororo,  die.  in  Matto  (Irowa 

The  Quichua  or  Peruvian  language  waa  diflliaod  by  the  conqueita  of  the  Inoai  from  the 
Maule,  in  3A°  S.  lat  to  the  equator,  and  ii  now  not  only  «poken  by  man^  tribe*  of  nativet 
^om  New  Grenada  to  Chili,  but  also  by  many  Bpaniardi.  The  Aymare  la  alao  extenaively 
•pread  in  the  province!  of  Ja  Pax  and  Chuquiiaca. 

The  Macoby  dialects  are  spoken  by  the  Abiponians  on  the  Parana ;  the  Macobys  on  the 
Vermejo,  and  other  tribes  of  ttiat  region ;  and  on  the  Selado,  we  And  the  Lulo  idioms,  spoken 
by  numerous  tribes  of  tho  Lule  and  Vilela  branches. 

In  the  great  Pampas  the  Chccheheta,  the  Puelches,  and  the  Leuvuchea  speak  kindred 
languages  of  the  Puelche  iamily ;  and  flirther  south  the  Tehuelhet  is  the  idiom  of  the  CaU 
lileneta,  the  Tehuelhets  or  Patagonians,  and  other  tribes  of  Eastern  Pataffonia. 

The  Pecherai  or  Yucanacu  is  spoken  bv  several  tribes  of  tho  Terra  del  Fuega 

On  both  sides  of  the  Chilian  Andes  the  Chiliduga  is  the  language  of  the  Moluchee  or 
Anucaniam,  th^Huilliches,  and  tho  Picunches,  kindred  Chilian  tribes. 
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Vi'w    ,        .'•'  CHILI. 

Sbct.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Caiu,  which  has  been  called  the  Italy  of  South  America,  consists  of  a  long  narrow  band 
of  territory  situated  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  former,  reaching 
unbroken  m>m  the  northern  to  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America,  divides  it  into  two 
very  une<^ual  parts.  That  on  the  oast  consists  of  plains  of  almost  boundless  extent,  those 
of  the  Ormoco,  Amazon,  Plata,  and  of  the  Pampas ;  while  the  western,  varyiiw  fhim  150 
to  200  miles,  is  little  more  than  the  slope  of  the  mountains  downward  to  the  Pacific.  Of 
this  western  portion,  Chili  forms  nearly  the  southern  half.  Its  northern  boundary  is  formed 
bv  the  desert  of  Atacama,  nearly  on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  or  about  24°  S.  Mr.  Cald- 
cieugh  terminates  it  on  the  south  by  the  river  Bioblo,  the  frontier  of  Arauco,  a  territory 
whose  fierce  and  warlike  tenants  always  maintained  a  decided  independence;  but  as  the 
Chilians  have  to  the  south  the  important  ports  of  Valdivia  and  Osorno,  we  seem  justified,  by 
the  authority  of  Humboldt,  in  extending  Chili  to  tlie  Gulf  of  Chiloe,  comprising  the  island 
of  that  name,  in  about  44°.  We  have  thus  a  length  of  SO**,  or  1400  miles.  Chili,  how- 
ever, extends  her  claim  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  comprising  the  western 
part  of  what  is  usually  called  Patagonia.  The  boundary  on  the  side  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
rormed  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  culminant  point  of  the  Andes,  and  through  their  eternal 
mows.  From  this  line  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  must  be  measured  the  breadth  of  ChUi, 
not  averaging  more  than  200  miles.  The  superficial  content  is  estimated  at  172,000  square 
miles;  firom  which,  however,  must  be  taken  off  the  considerable  portion  held  by  the  Arau- 
canot. 

The  surfkce  of  Chili  consists  of  portions  the  most  strikingly  dissimilar,  but  passing  into 
each  other  bv  regular  and  insensible  gradations.  Between  its  mountain  and  ocean  limit  is 
a  transition  nrom  the  ftozen  to  the  torrid  zone,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  Mexico 
and  Colombia,  though  not  quite  so  abrupt  It  is  remarkable,  in  a  region  and  range  which 
has  excited  so  much  interest,  that  beyond  18"  of  S.  lat  not  a  single  summit  has  teen  mea- 
aured  by  any  geometrical  or  physical  process.  The  range  of  the  Chilian  Andes  seems 
peculiarly  massive  and  unbroken ;  and  the  perpetual  snow  which  covers  it  to  a  considerable 

depth,  even  at  the  points  chosen  as  of 
most  easy  access,  cannot  well  consist 
with  a  height  of  less  than  14,000  or 
15,000  feet  From  these,  according  to 
Molina,  three  parallel  chains  descend 
towards  the  sea ;  but  it  seems  ipore  cor 
rect  to  say,  that  on  this  extended  slopA 
rise  many  steep  eminences  and  ranfres 
branchmg  in  various  directions.  The 
foreground  of  the  Chilian  landscape  con> 
sists  usually  of  mountain  piled  over  moun' 
tain,  and  the  back-ground  of  a  continu 
AiuiM  of  Chili.  •>"»  <^*»*"»  of  snowy  summits  {fig,  953.) 
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Yet  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  gonorally  fertile  and  bcautifbl ;  foliage  and  verdure  with 
.rich  pastures  extend  even  to  the  border  of  the  perpetual  mow,  and  many  of  these  upper  vaU 
leys  present  such  romantic  and  enchanting  scenes,  that  Chili  has  been  called  the  garden  ot 
South  America. 

It  is,  however,  a  heavy  misfortune  to  the  Chilians,  that  the  ground  is  not  secure  und«r 
their  feet  There  are  said  to  bo  14  active  volcanoes  within  Chili,  beside  several  that 
occasionally  or  constantly  discliargo  smoke.  Repeated  earthquakes  have  laid  their  cities  ia 
ruins;  and  from  time  to  time  shocks  are  folt,  which  even  wlum  slight  are  rendered  dreadfiil 
by  recollection  and  anticipation.  The  natives  distinguish  two  kinds  of  shocks ;  those  called 
trcmblores  are  a  kind  of  horizontal  oscillations  or  rapid  vibrations  of  the  earth,  which  art 
very  fVequent,  but  seldom  dangerous.  The  terremotoa  are  more  rare,  but  more  serious  in 
their  efl^ects;  in  these  the  motk  *<  is  much  more  violent;  the  earth  is  convulsed,  and  great 
mischief  is  done  by  the  formation  of  rents  in  the  ground.  In  1622,  a  consklerable  part  of  the 
coast  was  raised  several  feet ;  and  in  1836,  Concepcion,  Chilian,  Talcahuano,  and  many 
other  towns  were  completely  thrown  down  by  the  violence  of  the  shocks,  of  which  300  wert 
counted  between  the  20th  of  February  and  the  4th  of  March.  The  sea,  after  having  sulv 
sided,  returned  in  a  great  wave  20  feet  high,  and  swept  away  what  the  earthquake  had 
spared;  the  coast  was  raised  several  feet,  ships  were  left  high  and  dry  on  the  shore,  the 
course  of  the  currents  was  changed,  and  the  soundings  diminished.  The  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  was  devastated  by  a  groat  wave,  which  swept  over  its  lower  tracts. 

There  is  no  river  in  Chili  deserving  the  name.  The  Maule  and  Bfobfo  are  navigable  for 
a  short  distance.  Numberless  torrents  dash  down  flrom  tlie  steeps  of  the  Cordiflera,  but 
with  such  rapidity  that  no  boat  can  navigate  their  channel,  and  even  in  their  estuaries  the 
054       ,.r^^_  ^        stream  is  too  rapid  to  allow  vessels 

^  to  find  in  them  a  secure  harbour. 

In  retun>,  every  quarter  of  the 
country  has  the  advantage  of  being 
at  a  v  '  short  distance  ftom  the 
sea-coast 

Lakes  do  not   prevail   in  the 

Andes,  the  mountains  of  the  chain 

beinff  too  closely  wedged  together 

.....  to  admit  of  their  formation.    That 

La*  of  Aookx).  ^j.  ^^^j^  ^  jj^  pg^  j^  ^^^^^^  jjjjj^ 

south  of  Santiago,  ia  distinguished  by  the  softness  and  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  is  com* 
pared  by  Mrs.  uraham  to  those  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps, 

Sect.  IT. — Natural  Qeography,  .r    ) 

SuBSEOT.  1. — Oeology. 

The  central  chain  of  the  Cordillpra,  we  are  told,  is  principally  composed  of  the  usual 
primitive  rocks,  through  which  there  appear  projecting,  in  many  places,  rocks  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  declivities  on  the  western  side  abound  in  porphyries.  At  Las  Pomas,  on  the 
eastern  side,  is  a  mountain  entirely  composed  of  pumice  and  obsidian.  Few  countries  in 
the  world  are  so  continually  and  violently  agitated  by  i  irthquakes  as  Chili:  and  these  agi- 
tations occur  principally  on  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountain  range ;  seldom  on  the  western. 
The  most  remarkable  eruption  of  the  Chilian  volcanoes  was  that  of  Peteroa,  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1760,  when  the  volcanic  matter  opened  for  itself  a  new  crater,  and  in  a  moun- 
tain in  its  vicinity  a  rent  several  miles  in  extent  was  formed.  A  large  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain fell  into  the  Lontue,  and,  having  filled  its  bed,  gave  rise  to  a  lake,  in  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  the  water.  Springs  of  petnleum  flow  out  in  various  places  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  gypsum  also  occurs  abundantly ;  limestone  in  Quillota  and  other  places, 
and  coal  near  the  Oiy  of  Concepcion.  Fossil  shells  are  found  not  unfrequendy  in  the 
Andes,  sometimes  at  an  elevation  of  9000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Deposits 
of  clay,  partly  tertiary,  partly  recent,  enclosing  fossil  shells,  occur  in  the  maritime  provinces 
on  tlie  coast  of  the  Pacific.  These  clays  rest  upon  a  brownish  sandstone,  which  extends  as 
fiir  as  the  cuesta  of  Valparaiso,  consisting  of  syenite,  and  forms  the  northern  ofiset  of  the 
three. secondary  mountain  ranges  which  branch  off  from  the  Cordillera  by  the  cuesta  of 
Chacabuco,  and  form  the  three  ridges  intervening  between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  Similar 
organic  remains  are  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aconcagua,  and  on  this  coast  fiurther 
north.  Dr.  Gillies  informs  us,  that  on  making  some  excavations  in  this  neighbourhood, 
several  human  skeletons  were  found  in  the  clay  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  intermixed 
with  the  shells.  The  ground  was  too  hard  to  admit  of  complete  skeletons  being  procured, 
even  although  in  good  preservation.  In  the  valley  above  Coquimbo,  half  a  mile  wide,  are 
parallel  roads  resembling  those  of  Glen  Roy  in  Scotland,  whose  formation  is  connected  with 
the  rising  of  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  New  World. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Chili,  according  to  Dr.  Gillies,  are  very  numerous,  and  many 
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of  them  of  great  value  and  utility;  but  its  produce  in  the  precious  metals  has  qevertholesa 
been  somewhat  over-rated.  Many  of  the  richest  mines  cannot  be  woiked  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. The  desert  country  to  the  north  of  Copiapo  does  not  permit  the  working  of  the 
rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  at  Chuco  Cajo,  and  other  parts  of  that  country,  as 
these  districts  are  altogether  destitute  of  water  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  In  that  part 
of  the  country  there  are  also  rock  salt,  and  fine  statuary  marble.  To  the  north  of  this,  in 
the  province  of  Atacama,  are  mines  of  nitre,  which  have  been  recently  explored ;  and  the 
produce  of  this  substance  has  been  conveyed  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  port  of 
Cobigo  to  Europe.  In  the  country  between  the  Bfobfo  and  archipelago  of  Chiloe  are  nu- 
merous and  rich  mines ;  but  none  of  them  has  been  worked  since  the  natives  recovered 
possession  of  that  country.  The  gold  mines  m  the  intermediate  provinces  are  at  Copiapo, 
Guasco,  Coquimbo,  Peteroa,  La  Ligua,  Tiltie,  Putuenda  Algue,  Huilliputugua,  and  other 
places.  These  were  formerly  worked  to  a  great  extent,  but  have  been  less  attended  to 
than  formerly,  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  The  richest  mines  of  silver  are 
in  the  provinces  of  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  and  Santiago.  In  these,  the  silver  is  generally  found 
coLibined  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  lead,  and  other  mineral  substances ;  but  a  few  years  ago,  a 
rich  vein  of  silver  was  discovered  at  Coquimbo  of  great  value,  the  silver  being  in  the  me- 
tallic form,  and  very  abundant.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  hopes  of  the  discoverers  were 
disappointed  on  finding  it  to  be  of  a  very  limited  extent.  Tho  silver  mines  of  San  Pedio 
Nolasco,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Maypu,  are  valuable ;  but  although  they  have  been 
worked  of  late  years  by  an  Englishman,  they  have  not  been  so  productive  as  to  remunerate 
the  proprietor.  They  are  situated  near  the  summit  of  a  very  lofly  mountain.  The  ore 
is  extracted  wi'h  difficulty  from  the  hard  rock  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  requires  to  be 
carried  on  mules  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Maypu, 
where  it  is  reduced  by  amalgamation.  The  copper  mines  are  much  more  numerous  and 
valuable  than  any  (if  the  others,  and  afford  the  staple  mineral  product  of  Chili.  They  occur 
between  24*^  an/  ^6^  S.  lat. ;  but  are  principally  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Coquimbo  and 
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Copiapo.  The  copper  ore  is  asaociated  with  sulphur  and  arsenic  which  are  separated  by 
smeltmg.  But  it  is  only  such  mines  as  contain  ore  that  yields  one-half  of  its  weight  of  pure 
metal  uat  are  worked.  About  a  thousand  of  these  mines  were  worked  in  the  time  of  Molina ; 
but  since  that  period,  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  in  the  political  and  commercial  condition  of 
the  country,  the  number  worked  has  varied  considerably.    Of  late  years,  however,  owing  to 

$e  improved  commercial  practices,  this  branch  of  industry  has  received  an  increased  impulse, 
he  rich  and  famous  copper  mine  of  Payen  in  the  Araucanian  country  has  long  been  un- 
worked.  Mines  of  quicksilver  are  stated  to  exist  in  Coquimbo,  Copiapo,  and  Limachea. 
Formerly  they  were  {nrohibited  from  being  worked,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  their  having  been 
opened  since  the  restriction  was  removed.  Mines  of  lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  tin  are  also 
found  in  Chili ;  but  none  of  them  are  worked  so  as  to  be  of  importance  in  a  commercial 
view.  The  secondary  range  of  the  Andes,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordillera, 
which  now  belongs  to  the  Argentine  republic,  and  is  called  the  Uspaliata  range,  is  by  fiur 
the  most  productive  in  mineral  treasures,  and  contains  the  celebrated  silver  mines  of  Uspal< 
lata  and  Famatina,  besides  many  others  in  the  same  range.  In  the  above  tract  is  the  alum 
mine  of  Guandacol,  where  this  ifseful  production  may  be  had  in  great  abundance.  In  it  the 
alum  earth  is  united  with  soda  instead  of  potassa.  ,  !>■■■       <l  ^  u  ■ 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

If  we  consider  the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  in  nearly  the  same  latitudes  as  the 
western,  we  shall  find  a  very  different  vegetation,  owing  to  the  extensive  chain  of  the 
Andes,  already  noticed,  which  separates  the  two  countries  by  a  vast  natural  barrier.  The 
Cordilleras  gradually  decrease  in  height  as  we  recede  from  the  tropics.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quito,  Chimborazo  and  Pichincha  rear  their  summits  to  the  height  of  nearly  22,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  near  Santiago  de  Chili  the  highest  land  is  14,000  feet; 
farther  south,  at  Concepcion,  it  is  still  lower ;  and  at  Chiloe,  there  are  few  parts  of  the  range 
exceeding  6000  feet  in  height  Between  Chiloe  and  the  Strait  of  Ma^llan,  the  average 
altitude  may  be  taken  at  3000  feet ;  but  there  are  some  of  the  mountains  that  may  rise  to 
between  5000  and  6000  feot  high.* 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  presented  on  the  approach  to  Chili  by  the  Pacific  is 
afforded  by  the  view  of  the  Andes.  "  I  can  conceive  nothing,"  says  Mra  Maria  Graham, 
"  more  glorious  than  the  sight  of  the  Andes  this  morning,  on  drawing  near  the  land  at  day- 
break ;  starting,  as  it  were,  from  the  ocean  itself,  their  summits  of  eternal  snow  shone  m 
ah  the  majesty  of  light,  long  before  the  lower  earth  was  illuminated,  when,  suddenly,  the 
sun  appeared  from  behind  them,  and  they  were  lost,  and  we  sailed  on  for  hours  before  we 
descried  the  land."  Of  the  vegetation  of  these  mountains,  little  is  at  present  ascertained; 
and  Uiat  little,  collected  principally  from  specimens  gathered  by  Dr.  Gillies,  Mr.  Cruck- 
shanks,  Mr.  Macrae,  and  Mr.  Cuming,  is  more  interesting  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  general 
reader.  The  intermediate  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast  is  better  known ;  but, 
as  its  vegetation  passes  insensibly  into  that  of  Peru,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  more  remarkable  features,  by  some  extracts  flrom  a  journal  of  Mr.  Cruckshanks,  very 
lately  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Botanical  miscellany.  Chili,  and  that  part 
of  Peru,  lying  west  of  the  Andes,  from  their  geographical  situation  and  physical  structure, 
offer  an  uiteresting  field  for  studying  the  effect  of  climate  on  vegetation.  The  two  coun- 
tries present  a  line  of  coast,  extending  firom  40°  S.  lat.  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
equator ;  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes  runs  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  and 
the  surface  of  the  interveninff  country  is  similar  throughout,  consisting  of  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, diminishing  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  (x)rdHlera.  These  mountains,  a^in 
are  intersected  by  valleys,  varying  little  from  due  east  and  west ;  thus  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  climate  of  the  coast  with  that  which  obtains  in  the  same  latitudt, 
varied  by  different  degrees  of  elevation,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  verge  of  perpetual 
snow. 

The  chain,  or,  as  it  has  aptly  been  called,  the  great  wall  of  the  Andes,  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  climate;  the  great  atmospheric  current,  that,  according  to  the  season, 
flows  north  or  south,  and  is  affected  elsewhere  by  local  causes,  here  being  maintained  by 
this  elevated  barrier  in  its  original  direction.  The  average  duration  of  the  rainy  season  is 
about  five  months,  from  May  to  October.  In  the  south  of  Chili,  the  rains  are  very  heavy 
and  fall  frequently  during  the  six  or  seven  months  of  winter;  but  in  the  latitude  of  Valpa- 
raiso, it  is  seldom  wet  for  more  than  two  successive  days,  afler  which  there  will  be  fine 
weather  for  a  week  or  two,  or  mucfi  longer.  At  Coquimbo,  there  is  still  less  rain ;  and  a' 
Copiapo,  the  most  northern  port  of  Chili,  the  showers  are  few  and  light;  while  on  the  coas. 
of  Peru,  rain  is  almost  unknown,  a  dense  mist  being  all  that  ever  occurs,  though  this  is 
dignified  with  the  nams  of  the  "  rainy  season"  {liempo  de  los  aguacerros),  apd  the  ladies 
of  Lima  often  complam,  after  a  short  walk,  of  ilie  heavy  shower  they  have  been  exposed 
to,  in  what  would  be  considered,  in  other  climates,  tolerably  fine  weather.     Still  nearer  the 
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equator,  this  mist  diminishes,  and  the  sun  is  rarely  obscured.  The  gradual  decrease  of 
a  ospheric  moisture  from  the  south  of  Chili  to  the  north  of  Peru  is  a  striking  feature,  and 
uces  a  remarkable  eilect  on  the  vegetation.  In  Valdivia  and  Concepcion,  where  the 
■  is  copious,  forests  of  lofly  trees  abound,  and  the  earth  is  generally  covered  with  herbe^ 
V  ;ous  plants,  and  produces  large  com  crops  without  artificial  irrigation.  From  Concepcion 
k  dorived  most  of  the  timber  consumed  in  Chili  and  Peru,  the  following  being  the  commonest 
trees:  the  Roble  iFagiu obliqua),  Lingui  (Launia  Lingui),  the  Queule  {Oomertiga  nitida\ 
Laurel  {Laurelia  aromatiea),  Canelo  (DrymU  chilentu),  Reuli  (1),  Ayellano  iQuadria 
heterophyUa),  and  Litri  {Rktu  ?  cauatica,  of  Hooker  and  Arnott  ip  the  Botany  of  Capt 
Beechey's  Voyage.)  The  Araucaria,  or  Chili  Pine  (Jig.  955.),  is  almost  confined  to  we 
Indian  country  south  of  the  Bfobfo,  where  the  natives  subsist  entirely  on  its  seed,  which 
they  harvest  and  bury  in  pits  for  winter  use.  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  very  resinous  and  close- 
grained,  but  brittle ;  for  which  reason,  probably,  it  is  never  exported.  Some  of  the  above- 
named  trees  are  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  middle  provinces,  vegetation 
is  less  luxuriant,  and  the  woods  thin.  Trees  seldom  attain  a  large  size,  except  in  ravines, 
and  many  of  these  are  different  from  those  of  the  south.  Those  most  frequently  found  on 
the  hills  are  the  Molle,  the  Boldo  {Bddoa  fragrant),  Quillai  (JSmegmadermos  emargU 
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M<a),  and  Peumo  {Peumoa  rubra).  The  Mayten  (Maytenus  chilentis),  Lilen  {Azar 
ierrata),  Litri,  and  some  others,  are  less  common.  The  Pa.t&gu&{Tricutpidaria dependent), 
Maqui  {Ariatolochia  Maqui),  Bellota  {Lucuma  valparadensis  of  Molina),  and  Canelo  are 
confined  to  moist  places  m  the  valleys,  where  many  Myrtles  are  likewise  found,  of  which 
the  Temu  and  Petra  grow  to  a  large  size  and  produce  useful  timber.  When  covered  with 
their  fragrant  white  blossoms  in  early  summer,  these  trees  are  truly  beautiful.  The 
Fuchsia}  (Jig.  956.)  also  are  confined  to  moist  ground,  except  F.  lycioides,  which  inhabits 
the  driest  spots  on  the  hills.  In  many  nlaces,  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  or  too  dry  for 
other  trees,  the  Espino  {Mimosa  Cavenia)  grows ;  the  wood  of  which  is  heavy,  and  much 
valued  for  fuel.  Near  the  Andes,  the  Algaroba,  a  tree  of  the  same  family,  is  common  in 
similar  spots;  and  large  tracts  of  the  hills  are  often  covered  with  Pourretia  coarctata.  It  iA 
chiefly  in  the  middle  provinces  that  the  Palm  of  Chili  (Micrococcot)  is  found.  It  is  not  a 
common  tree,  being  very  partial ;  but  several  estates  owe  much  of  their  value  to  the  number 
of  these  palms,  of  which,  though  the  stem  is  useless,  the  leaves,  sap,  and  fruit  yield  a  large 
income  to  the  proprietor.  For  thatching  houses,  the  leaves  are  considered  the  best  and 
most  durable  material ;  the  sap,  boiled  to  syrup,  is  used  as  an  agreeable  substitute  for  honey ; 
and  the  small  nuts,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  which  every  tree  produces  a  great  num- 
ber, are  highly  esteemed,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  Peru.  A  curious 
method  is  employed  to  free  the  nut  from  the  green  husk  that  envelopes  it;  a  process 
formerly  attended  with  a  great  loss  of  time  and  much  trouble.  A  number  of  cows  and  oxen 
aro  driven  into  on  enclosure,  where  a  quantity  of  this  fruit  is  spread,  and,  being  very  fond 
of  its  husk,  they  presently  set  to  work  eating  the  fruit,  very  slightly  masticating  it  in  the 
first  instance,  and  swallowing  it  whole ;  afterwards,  while  chewing  the  cud,  the  nuts  arc 
ejected ;  and  when  the  meal  is  finished,  a  heap  of  them  is  found,  berore  each  of  the  animals, 
perfectly  free  from  the  husk ;  the  cattle  being  thus  supplied  with  food  at  a  season  when 
little  grass  remains  on  the  hills,  at  the  same  time  that  they  efiectually  perform  a  very 
useful  operation. 

In  the  district  of  which  Valparaiso  may  be  considered  the  centre,  though  the  BiirfkcA 
seemg  barren,  yet  pasture  abounus  during  the  rains ;  and  near  the  coast  some  corn  is  grown. 
In  the  interior,  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  valleys. 

The  northern  provinces  have  a  barren  aspect ;  there  are  few  trees,  though  plenty  of  shrubs 
and  beautiful  annuals  are  common  in  the  wet  season ;  but,  except  in  the  valleys  which  aro 
capable  of  irrigation,  there  is  no  culture.    The  Carbon  (Cordia  decandra)  is  ^most  the  only 
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tree ;  its  wood  is  liard  and  heavy,  and  used  fbr  fuel  in  smelting  copper  ore,  as  are  the  Talguea 
and  various  Cacti,  with  columnar  stems,  which  grow  thurty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  throw  out 
many  branches      ,^       .    v 

SuBSBcr.  3. — Zoology. 

Our  information  on  the  Zoology  of  Chili  is  verr  slight :  a  meagre  list  of  about  a  dozen 
birds  has  been  given  by  one  of  Uie  modem  travellers  m  this  country,  but  we  may  consider 
it  as  a  region  unexplored  by  tiie  professec}  naturalist  The  Lama  and  Vicugna,  two  wool- 
bearing  animals  of  the  Andes,  are  described  under  the  head  of  Peru :  to  these  wo  may  add 
three  other  kindred  species,  called  by  travellers  the  Paco,  Chilihuque,  and  Humel,  as  natives 
dso  of  Chili.  Two  or  three  new  genera  of  liarks  and  IJirk-warblers,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  unknown  in  South  America,  have  recently  been  discovered  here. 

The  most  celebrated  bird  is  the  Condor ;  while  another,  called  the  Plantcutter  (^Phytotoma 
rara  Gm.),  is  singular,  from  the  bill  being  toothed  like  a  saw,  and  used,  like  that  instrument, 
to  cut  down  plants,  that  the  bird  may  feast  on  the  tender  leaves.  More  recently  has  been 
discovered  in  this  country  a  new  species  of  Humming-Bird,  near  four  times  the  size  of  any 
other  yet  known  to  naturalists :  hence  it  has  received  the  name  of  Trochilus  giganteus,  or 
the  Patagonian  Humming-Bird.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  its  size,  since  it  is  without  any 
of  those  brilliant  colours  which  deck  the  plumage  of  its  congeners. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

Chili,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  was  found  in  possession  of  the  most  active 
and  hardy  races  of  the  Indians  that  people  the  New  World.  Almagro,  in  1535,  penetrated 
with  great  difficulty  through  the  mountainous  and  desert  tracts  leading  to  it ;  but  was  so 
disgusted  with  the  hardships  and  losses  which  he  endured,  that,  in  1538,  he  returned  to 
Cuzco.  The  real  founder  of  Spanish  dominion  in  Chili  was  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who,  after 
an  obstinate  contest  of  ton  years,  between  1540  and  1550,  subdued  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  founded  the  cities  of  Valdivia,  Concepcion,  and  Quillota,  and  established  a  naval 
intercourse  with  Chili.  He  had  then  to  encounter  the  warlike  Araucanians,  with  whom  the 
Spaniards  sustained  that  long  war,  which  has  been  celebrated  by  Ercilla,  the  first  of  the 
Spanish  epic  poets.  Valdivia  was  defeated,  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  the  Araucanian  chief, 
Caupolican ;  the  Araucanians  afterwards  bafiled  all  attempts  to  subdue  them,  and  continue 
to  separate  the  main  body  of  Chili  from  the  southern  district  of  Valdivia. 

The  dominion  of  Spain  was  maintained  over  Chili,  interrupted  only  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Araucanians.  The  English  made  one  and  the  Dutch  several  attempts  to  form  a  settlement; 
but,  not  being  supported  by  the  natives,  they  made  no  lasting  impression.  Chili,  in  1567, 
was  separated  from  Peru,  and  placed  under  a  captain-general  solely  dependent  on  the  king 
of  Spain.  It  never  drew  the  attention  nor  rose  to  the  importance  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  but 
the  produce  of  its  mines,  which  was  considerable,  and  the  many  fertile  districts  which  it 
contained,  secured  to  it  a  progress  in  population  and  wealth,  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
colonics. 

The  emancipation  of  Chili  was  prepared  and  produced  by  the  same  causes  which  excited 
all  the  other  provinces  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke.    On  the  22d  of  June,  1810,  intelli- 

Since  was  received  of  the  events  which  had  occurred  in  Europe.  The  Chilians  repelled 
e  demand  made  by  the  French  government  for  their  submission,  and  in  a  few  days  elected 
a  new  governor  and  a  junta  of  administration.  Tliis  ostensible  act  was  designed,  as  in 
other  instances,  to  keep  the  sovereign  power  for  Ferdinand  VII. ;  but  it  was  not  long  ere  a 
general  disposition  arose  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  shaking  ofi"  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Spain  and  the  European  Spaniards.  In  April,  1811,  a  national  congress  was  summoned,  and 
the  independence  of  the  country  seemed  in  a  favourable  '.rain.  A  force,  however,  was  sent 
firom  Peru  to  re-establish  the  royal  cause,  which,  being  aided  by  the  disunion  of  the  patriot 
generals,  defeated  them,  though  after  a  brave  resistance,  and  drove  them  over  the  Andes 
towards  Mendoza.  They  were  there  received  and  supported  by  San  Martin,  governor  of 
that  city.  That  enterprising  and  remarkable  person  now  took  the  lead  in  the  revolution  of 
south-western  America.  He  assembled  a  considerable  force,  with  which  he  crossed  the 
Andes,  and,  being  joined  by  the  great  body  of  the  Chilians,  soon  compelled  the  royal  troops 
to  take  refuge  in  the  port  of  (S)ncepcion.  The  governor  of  Peru,  however,  being  now 
determined  to  make  a  grand  effort,  assembled  almost  all  his  disposable  troops,  to  the  amount 
of  5000  men,  and  sent  them  to  reinforce  those  already  in  Chili.  The  patriot  force  was  at 
first  defeated  and  driven  back ;  but,  being  rallied  by  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  San  Martin  and 
O'Higgins,  it  met  the  enemy  on  the  plain  of  Mayp6,  and  gained  a  complete  victory ;  whiA 
finally  secured  the  independence  of  Chili.  San  Martin  was  even  encouraged  to  advance 
into  Peru,  the  capital  of  wiiich  couiiiry  he  suceeeued  in  occ-upyiiig ;  though  its  liberaiiun,  as 
we  have  seen,  did  not  then  prove  to  be  final.  O'Higgins  became  director  of  Chili ;  but, 
endeavouring,  to  rule  by  a  self-elected  senate,  he  became  unpopular,  and  was  obligo<1  to 
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yield  to  Den  Roihon  Preire,  under  whose  auspices  a  general  representative  congress  was 
called.  Chili  has  ever  since  formed  a  republic  completely  indepcndont  of  Spain,  though  not 
without  a  good  deal  of  interior  agitation. 

'",*'.''   ,'"^''^'  Sbctp.  IV. — PoKHeal  Oeography.  i,.*,,     <-  «* 

The  political  system  of  Chili  is  in  a  vacillating  and  uncertain  state.  The  congress  waa 
to  be  composed  of  deputies  chosen  on  the  principle  of  direct  election,  and  of  one  deputy  for 
every  15,000  inhabitants.  A  considerable  disposition  seems  to  prevail  for  a  federal  form  cf 
government 

The  finances  are  not  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  According  to  the  statements  in 
Mr.  Caldcleugh's  Appendix,  the  customs  yielded  1,100,000  dollars,  and  all  the  other  reve- 
nues 200,000 ;  making  a  total  of  1,800,000  dollars.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  province 
of  Santiago  amounted  to  1,026,948  dollars;  of  Concepcion,  360,000;  of  Valdivia,  180,000; 
expenditures  caused  by  the  loan,  400,000 :  in  all,  1,966,948  dollars ;  making  the  heavy 
deficit  of  666,948  dollars.  A  loan,  the  capital  pf  which  was  1,000,000/.  sterling,  was  raised 
in  Loudon  in  1822. 

The  army,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  has  been  supported  on  a  large  scale,  com- 
pared with  the  population  and  resources  of  Chili.  That  country  sent  into  Peru,  in  support 
of  the  patriotic  caude,  no  less  than  7500  troops,  who  had  been  well  disciplined,  and  who 
proved  brave  and  eflfective.  Besides  these,  about  8000  remained  in  the  country.  The 
militia  consists  chiefly  of  cavalry,  who  are  ill  disciplined,  but  brave,  and  admirable  riders. 

The  navy,  though  it  distinguished  itself  under  Lord  Cochrane,  never  formed  any  con- 
siderable force,  comprising  only  one  ship  of  sixty  guns,  two  or  three  of  fifty,  with  some  cor- 
vettes and  gun-brigs.  Being  old  ships  purchased  from  Britain,  and  having  been  in  hard  seN 
vice,  they  are  now  considerablv  decayed,  and  the  present  state  of  the  Chilian  resources  will 
prolnbly  prevent  much  being  done  to  repair  them. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Induttry. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  extensively,  though  with  very  rude  implements,  of  the  same 
form  with  those  that  were  introduced  800  years  ago.  The  plough  is  only  a  piece  of  knee 
timber,  shod  at  one  end  with  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  into  which  a  long  pole  is  fixed  by  means 
of  wedges.  It  proceeds  amid  the  trees,  of  which  only  the  trunks  are  cut  ofi^.  A  bundle  of 
fresh  branches  serves  for  a  harrow,  made  heavier,  if  necessary,  by  stones,  or  by  one  or  two 
men  placed  upon  it  The  cart  is  formed  of  canes  and  straw  floored  and  bound  with  hide, 
without  a  single  nail  or  piece  of  iron.  The  only  pains  bestowed  upon  the  land  is  irrigation, 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  eight  months  of  dry  weather  in  the  year ;  the  fields 
being  crossed  by  canals  fed  by  a  stream  common  to  the  neighbourhood.  Wheat  has  been 
hitherto  the  chief  object  of  agriculture ;  its  quality  is  fine,  though  small-grained,  and  there 
is  a  regular  demand  for  it  in  Peru,  Guayaquil,  and  the  other  equatorial  tracts.  Potatoes,  in 
this  their  native  soil,  grow  in  perfection ;  pumpkins,  lettuces,  and  cabbages  are  reared  with 
care  and  success ;  and  fruits,  with  but  very  little  culture,  are  produced  in  profusion  and  of 
excellent  quality.  A  good  deal  of  wine  is  made,  though  not  of  the  first  excellence ;  the 
flavour  of  th3  best  somewhat  resembling  Malaga.  That  exquisite  vinegar,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Chili,  Ib  made  from  the  juice  of  a  grape  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  great- 
est extent  of  ground,  however,  is  laid  out  in  cattle  farms,  which  are  managed  with  great 
success.  The  horses  tire  small,  but  beautiful,  and  of  fine  temper  and  spirit  ^  ^bat  they  are 
preferred  to  those  of  Btienos  Ayres.  The  oxen  and  mules  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world ; 
but,  as  the  latter  do  not  amount  to  the  number  required  for  crossing  the  Andes,  a  further 
supply  must  be  brought  from  Mendoza.  Agriculture,  as  in  Mexico,  is  much  impeded  by  the 
enormous  grants  which  were  made  to  individuals  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  yet  it  is 
stated,  that  in  many  districts  fine  land  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  for  two  acres. 

The  manufactures,  as  over  all  South  America,  consist  only  of  coarse  articles  made  by  the 
country  people  for  domestic  use,  with  the  simplest  instruments.  From  Mrs.  Graham  we 
learn,  that  they  bring  to  market  ponchos,  hats,  shoes,  coarse  shifls,  coarse  earthenware,  and 
sometimes  jars  of  fine  clay. 

Mining  is  the  branch  of  industry  for  which  Chili  has  been  most  celebrated,  but  it  is  not 
the  source  of  her  most  substantial  wealth.  The  mines  occur  in  the  interior  from  Coquimbo, 
in  a  barren  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  The  metals  are  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per. The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  there  being  many  hundred  mines  of  it ;  the 
others  are  much  rarer,  and,  as  they  attract  more  speculators,  generally  answer  much  worse : 
hence,  the  common  saying  is,  that  if  a  man  finds  a  copper  mine,  he  is  sure  to  gain ;  if  it  be 
silver,  he  may  gain  or  he  moy  not ;  but  if  it  be  gold,  he  is  sure  to  lose.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  expense  of  first  opening  a  mine,  the  discoverers,  who  are  often  poor,  are  usually 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  habilitadores,  a  class  of  rich  individuals  resident  in  the  cities, 
who  supply  the  funds  necessary  rbr  working  the  mine,  while  the  owner  delivers  to  them  the 
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pnxiuce  &t  ft  fixed  rate,  calculated  to  yield  them  a  large  profit  Captain  Hall  estimates  tho 
amiual  average  produce  of  copper  at  60,000  quintals,  which,  in  1621,  was  worth  twelve  dol- 
lars the  quintal ;  that  of  silver,  20,000  marks,  at  eight  dollars  each ;  that  of  gold,  trifling, 
and  diminishing.  But  fVom  the  returns  made  at  a  more  recent  period  by  the  British  consuls, 
it  appears  that,  while  in  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1809,  the  produce  of  the  Chilian 
mines  was,  in  gold,  of  the  value  of  4,000,000  dollars,  and  in  silver  of  that  of  4,500,000,  it 
had  increased  during  the  same  number  of  years  ending  with  1829,  to  9,000,000  dollars, 
worth  of  the  former,  and  4,000,000  of  the  latter.  At  present  the  average  produce  of  both 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  may  be  estimated  at  about  8,500,000  dollars.  The  northern  mines 
are  situated  in  a  bleak  and  barren  country ;  and  many  of  them  are  in  very  rugged  and 
inaccessible  situations ;  none  so  much  m  as  that  of  San  Pedro  Nolasco,  on  a  lofly  pinnacle 
of  the  Andes,  where  the  snow,  even  in  summer,  lies  fh>m  20  to  120  feet  deep,  and  in  the 
winter  its  drift  is  so  tremendous  that  the  miners  have  been  buried  under  it  150  yards  from 
their  own  house.  ■  The  southern  mines  are  in  a  more  fertile  state ;  but,  on  the  whole,  by  the 
reports  of  Messrs.  Head  and  Miers,  it  seems  that,  for  the  reasons  already  stated  in  respect 
to  the  La  Plata  provinces,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  increase,  or  of  any  advantage  to  com- 
pensate  the  application  of  English  capital.  Mrs.  Graham  conceived  the  machinery  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Miers  to  be  100  years  in  advance  of  the  present  state  of  the  countnr.  A  very 
fine  vein  of  coal  has  been  found  near  Concepcion,  which  has  begun  to  be  shipped  from  that 
port  for  other  parts  of  Chili,  and  aven  for  Peru. 

Commerce  in  Chili  labours  under  great  difiiculties  from  its  extreme  remoteness ;  since  it 
Is  separated  by  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe  from  the  civilised  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  even  North  America.  It  has,  however,  a  very  extended  sea-coast ;  and, 
to  the  bold  skill  of  modern  navigation,  the  circuit  of  the  globe  is  scarcely  more  arduous 
than  a  Mediterranean  voyage  was  100  years  ago.  The  principal  articles  of  export  from 
Chili  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  India,  are  the  precious  metals  from  Valparaiso, 
Coquimbo,  Huasco,  and  Copiapo.  From  the  latter  ports  are  shipped  large  quantities  of  cop- 
per, and  from  Valparaiso  of  hides.  The  chief  exports  from  Concepcion  are  timber,  wheat, 
flour,  and  fruits,  principally  to  Peru.  Chili  imports  flour,  cottons,  furniture,  tobacco,  &c., 
from  the  United  States,  manufactured  articles  of  all  descriptions  fi-om  Great  Britain,  silks, 
wines,  perfumery,  &c.,  firom  France,  spices,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  from  other  countriea 
"Four  or  five  small  vessels,"  says  Laperouse,  "bring  yearly  from  Lima,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
some  articles  of  European  manufacture,  which  the  miserable  inhabitants  can  only  obtain  at 
second  or  third  hand,  after  they  have  been  charged  with  heavy  duties  at  Cadiz,  Lima,  and 
in  Chill"  At  present  the  annual  value  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  about  6,000,000 
dollars,  and  of  that  with  the  United  States,  2,500,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  tlie  supplies  to 
the  whalers  and  other  ships.  Beside  their  dealings  with  Europe,  the  Chilians  have  also  a 
considerable  trade  with  Peru,  to  which,  as  already  mentioned,  they  export  wheat,  flour,  &c. ; 
they  have  also,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  obstacles  opposed  by  the  Andes,  a  consider- 
able trade  with  Buenos  Ayres. 

Fishing  is  neglected  by  the  Chilians,  though  many  fine  species  are  found  in  their  seas 
The  shell-fish  are  particularly  delicate. 

Artificial  communications  remain  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  A  good  road  was  lately 
made  from  the  capital  to  Valparaiso,  but  it  is  not  kept  in  complete  repair.  The  cross  roads, 
as  Mrs.  Graham  describes  them,  are  not  such  as  in  England  would  be  considered  passable 
though  she  has  seen  worse  in  the  Apennines. 

•  Sect.  VI. — CivU  and  Socitd  State. 

The  population  of  Chili  is  more  involved  in  doubt  than  that  of  any  state  of  South  America. 
Humboldt  states,  fix>m  Spanish  authorities,  that  a  census,  in  1813,  gave  980,000,  and  that 
the  present  amount  is  probably  1,200,000.  More  recently,  Mr.  Caldcleugh  and  Mr.  Mieta 
have  estimated  it  only  at  about  600,000 ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  very  super- 
ficial observation ;  and  the  best  informed  persons,  who  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  dis- 
tricts, do  not  believe  it  to  fiiU  short  of  1,5(X),000. 

The  social  state  of  Chili  diflers  scarcely  by  a  shade  ftom  that  of  the  rest  of  Spanish 
America.  There  is  the  same  native  courteousness,  politeness,  kindness  of  heart,  ignorance, 
extravagant  love  of  diversion,  abject  superstition,  and  propensity  to  quarrelling.    This  last 

Sssion,  which  among  the  lower  orders  is  fed  chiefly  by  a  resort  to  pulperias,  is  alleged  by 
r.  Proctor  to  be  more  prominent  than  among  other  Americana,  and  oftener  productive  of 
bloodshed.  The  ladies  often  can  neither  write  nor  read;  but  Mrs. Graham  and  Captain 
Hall  join  in  praising  their  natural  talents,  and  the  unstudied  grace  of  their  manners.  Mr. 
Caldcleugh  conceives  the  general  deportment  of  those  in  the  higher  ranks  to  be  almost 
unexceptionable. 

The  Catholic  religion  has  hithcFto  reigned  In  Chili  with  the  same  supremacy  as  in  the 
olhcr  states;  but  under  the  new  system,  the  convents  have  been  very  sensibly  thinned,  no 
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one  being  allowed  to  take  the  vows  under  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  many  of  the  religious 
shows  and  processions  have  been  suppressed;  a  change  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  body 
of  the  people,  whom  it  has  deprived  of  one  of  their  favourite  amusements.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  continues  the  exclusive  one,  though  numerous  heretics  are  allowed  to  live 
in  the  country  without  molestation.  The  Protestants  have  even  a  consecrated  buriaUplacG, 
though  not  the  public  exercise  of  their  worship. 

Knowledge  in  Chili  is  beginning  to  disperse  the  general  ignorance  which  prevailed.  Mr. 
Caldcleugh  is  of  opinion  that,  bemre  the  revolution,  there  was  not  a  printmg-press  in  the 
country.  That  since  established  at  Santiago  has  been  chiefly  employed  upon  gazettes  and 
political  pamphlets.  The  government  once  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  but  as  soon 
as  an  unfortunate  writer,  taking  them  at  their  word,  began  to  criticise  their  measures,  hu 
was  instantly  seized  and  deported  to  the  Isle  of  Juan  Femaniiez.  The  p^ple,  however, 
soon  regained  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  they  now  enjoy  in  its  full  extent  The  go- 
vernment do  not  seem  to  have  shown  the  same  zeal  as  elsewhere  for,  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge, though  they  have  established  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  principal  towns ;  that  of 
Santia^  containing  400  t  ys.  There  is  a  library  of  several  thousand  volumes, 'formerly 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  containing  some  curious  manuscripts  respecting  the  Indians,  but 
otherwise  composed  chiefly  of  scholastic  divinity.  The  only  fine  art  cultivated  with  any 
ardour  by  the  Chilians  is  music,  their  application  to  which  is  truly  inde&tigable :  the  girls 
being  set  down  to  it  almost  from  infancy,  and  having  constant  practice  at  their  evening  par- 
ties. The  importation  of  piano-fortes  is  said  to  be  truly  immense.  They  do  not  play  with 
consummate  science,  but  with  considerable  feeling  and  taste. 

The  habitations  of  the  lower  ranks  in  Chili  are  of  the  most  rude  and  primitive  construe- 
tk>n :  the  walls  merely  of  stakes  crossing  each  other,  and  fastened  with  thongs,  or  hemp 
twiift ;  the  roois,  which  must  resist  the  nun,  composed  of  branches  plastered  with  mud  and 
covered  with  palm  leaves.  These,  on  both  sides  of  the  Cordillera,  are  called  ranchot.  The 
name  of  houses  is  assumed,  where  the  walls  are  built  of  brick,  which  is  easily  formed  in 
almost  all  the  environs  of  Valparaiso,  by  merely  digging  out  the  clay,  watering,  treading, 
and  then  drying  it  in  the  sun.  The  walls  are  solid  and  thick ;  the  apartments  spacious,  wdl 
furnished,  and  often  richly  gilded. 

The  negro  population  of  Chili  has  never  been  numerous,  and  the  slaves  have  alwtiys  been 
employed  for  domestic  purposes,  and  treated  with  much  kindness,  the  laws  of  the  country 
being  very  fiivourable  to  them.  In  1811,  a  law  was  enacted,  declaring  free  after  that  peiriod 
all  children  of  slaves  born  in  Chili ;  and  in  1825,  the  number  of  slaves  was  so  far  dimin 
ished,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  abolish  slavery  altogether. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

Chili  corresponds  to  the  old  Spanish  captain  generalship  of  the  same  name.  In  1824,  it 
was  divided  into  eight  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  districts. 

rroviitca.  Chief  Towm.  hpoliliiia. 

Santiago SantiBso S0,000 

Aconcagua San  Felipe 8,000 

Coquimbo Coquimbo 10,000 

Colchagua Curico 8,000 

Maule Cauquenes 3,000 

Concepcion Concepcion 8,000 

Valdivia Valdivia 3,000 

Chiloe Ban  Carlos 

Santiago  seems  to  derive  its  pre-eminence  from  its  fertile  and  agreeable  territory,  particu- 
larly in  the  plain  of  Maypd,  and  that  which  surrounds  the  capital ;  from  its  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  a  more  brilliant,  though  really  not  so  valuable  an  object  as  the  copper  mines  of 
Coquimbo ;  and  from  the  residence  of  the  government 

Santiago,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  richly  wooded  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  2600  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  renders  the  climate  agreeable  and  salubrious.  Its  aspect  is  irregular 
and  picturesque.  The  dark  tints  of  the  fig  and  olive,  with  the  lighter  hues  of  the  mimosa, 
mingled  with  steeples  and  houses,  produce  a  novel  and  imposing  effect  The  houses  having 
in  general  only  one  floor,  and  being  surrounded  by  large  gardens,  the  town  appears  com- 
pletely overshadowed  with  foliage.  Each  house,  in  general,  stands  by  itself,  and,  being 
strongly  barricaded  towards  the  street,  forms  a  little  fortress.  They  are  one  or  two  stories 
high,  and  built  of  adobes  or  unbumt  brick.  The  streets,  however,  are  regularly  laid  out, 
paved,  and  furnished  with  footpaths ;  the  cathedral,  several  of  the  churches,  and  the  direc- 
tor's palace,  may  be  reckoned  handsome,  though  they  do  not  exhibit  any  thing  very  splendid 
in  architecture.  The  Alameda,  a  mile  in  length,  and  planted  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  is 
one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  South  America.  The  river  Maypocho  runs  through  the 
city  but  being,  li^e  most  in  this  country,  dry  at  one  season  and  swoln  to  an  overwhelming 
torrent  at  another,  it  has  been  necessary  to  erect  not  only  a  bridge,  but  a  wall  to  confine  tho 
violence  of  the  stream. 
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The  vicinity  of  Santiago  presents  the  most  romantic  and  sublime  prospects:  on    :.-  lide 
Q--  over  an  expanse  of  plain  bounded  by  the  distant 

**"•  ocean,  on  the  other  over  successive  mountain 

rangfes  crowned  by  the  awful  snowy  pinnacles  of 
the  Andes.  Near  the  city  is  a  very  pictui^sque 
waterfall  (Jig.  957.),  called  the  Salto  ae  Agua,  or 
water-leap,  which  Mrs.  Graham  compares  to  Ti< 
voli,  though  it  wants  the  villa  and  temple  to 
crown  it 

Valparaiso  (Jig.  958.),  the  port  of  Santiago^ 
and  the  main  seat  of  Chilian  commerce,  is  situ> 
ated  on  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  bordering  a 
semicircular  bay,  over  which  impend  on  all  sides 
steep  cliffs  nearly  2000  feet  high,  and  sparingly 
covered  with  shrul»  and  stunted  grass.  One 
street,  about  three  miles  long,  runs  along  the  sea, 
fui.  ,   .^'J^^    jjjjj  contains  the  houses  of  the  most  opulent  citi- 

zens; it  is  prolonged  by  the  Almendral,  or  Almond  Grove,  a  sort  of  detached  village,  which 
forms  the  most  agreeable  residence.  The  lower  ranks  are  huddled  into  the  quebradaa,  or 
ravines,  among  the  hills  behind.    None  of  the  buildings  arc  handsome ;  even  the  governor's 

house  is  scarcely  tolerable ;  but  the  com- 
mercial progress  of  the  town  is  marked  by 
the  many  new  and  handsome  warehouses 
erected.  Originally  a  mere  village,  it  ac- 
quired some  importance  by  becoming  the 
channel  for  conducting  the  intercourse 
with  Lima,  to  which  all  the  trade  of  Chili 
was  then  confined.  All  the  commerce  of 
the  world  being  now  thrown  open  to  it, 
and  numerous  settlers  attracted  from  Eu- 
rope, it  has  acquired  a  population  of  14,000 
or  15,000,  and  assumed  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  town.  During  the 
summer,  which  lasts  from  Novembsr  to 
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March,  the  bay  affords  a  safe  and  pleasant  anchorage ;  but  in  winter,  especially  in  June  and 
July,  precautions  are  required  agamst  the  north  wind,  which  blows  often  with  peculiar' vio- 
lence. 

Quillota  is  a  small  but  agreeable  town,  a  little  in  the  interior,  in  the  province  of  Aconca- 
gua, with  8000  inhabitants ;  and  higher  up  are  the  towns  of  San  Felipe'  and  Santa  Rosa, 
each  having  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  containing  an  industrious  and  thriving  agricultural 
population. 

Coquimbo  is  the  most  northern  province  of  Chili ;  but,  instead  of  assuming  a  gayer  aspect 
as  it  approaches  the  brilliant  regions  of  the  tropic,  it  becomes  more  and  more  sterile.  At 
the  town  of  Coquimbo,  or  La  Serena,  even  the  brushwood  which  covered  the  hills  round  Val- 
paraiso disappears,  and  its  place  is  only  supplied  by  the  prickly  pear  bush,  and  a  scanty 
sprinkling  of  wiry  grass ;  while  at  Huasco,  two  degrees  farther  north,  there  is  no  longer  a 
trace  of  vegetation.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  consists  of  a  rock,  composed  entirely 
of  pieces  of  broken  shells,  sometimes  covered  with  a  thin  soil,  but  more  commonly  with  a 
white  powder  like  snow,  which  proves  to  be  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams,,  that  the  eye  is  gratified  with  verdure,  cultivation,  and  pasturage.  Its  importance 
arises  solely  from  its  mines,  which  include  botli  silver  and  gold ;  but  5ie  most  productive 
and  valuable,  as  already  observed,  are  those  of  copper.  The  produce  of  the  mines  usually 
belongs  to  some  capitalist  at  Santiago,  who  causes  a  vessel  to  call  at  Coquimbo  for  the  cop- 

{ler,  which  is  to  be  exchanged,  perhaps,  for  a  cargo  brought  to  Valparaiso  from  Europe  or 
ndia,  and  instructs  his  correspondent  at  Coquimbo  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  in  readiness. 
This  employment  gives  some  importance  to  the  port  of  Coquimbo ;  though  the  inhabitants, 
unaccustomed  to  any  varied  traffic,  retain  much  native  simplicity,  kindness,  and  hospitality. 
About  fifty  miles  in  the  interior  is  Copiapo,  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  district,  of  which  it 
may  be  considered  the  capital.  This  place  is  subject  to  the  dreadful  calamity  of  being  once 
in  about  every  twenty-three  years  completely  destroyed  by  earthquake.  That  of  1819  shook 
it  entirely  to  pieces ;  the  wrecks  of  its  houses  and  churches  lying  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tior„  The  walls,  though  three  or  four  feet  thick,  of  large  sun-dried  bricks,  seem  to  have 
toppled  down,  some  inwards,  some  outwards,  like  so  many  castles  of  cards.  The  people  had 
all  crowded  to  the  great  church  of  La  Merced,  which  they  were  judiciously  advised  to  leave, 
and  had  scarcely  quitted  it  when  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  would  have  buried,  the  whole  po- 
pulation had  they  remained.    The  Copiapians,  m  1821,  rebuilt  their  fallen  citv.    Copiapo  if 
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bounded  on  tho  north  by  the  desert  of  Atacama,  which  aeporatee  Chili  from  Peru,  and  is  coo- 
udered  as  belonging  to  the  latter. 

Concopcion,  a  more  southern  province  of  Chili,  is  the  most  highly  endowed  with  all  the 
real  bounties  of  nature.  Its  situation,  indeed,  and  the  cold  rains,  render  it  unfit  for  tropical 
produce ;  but  all  the  grain  and  fVuits  of  tho  finest  temperate  climate  are  reared  in  such 
abundance  as  to  make  this  the  granary  and  garden  of  South  America.  Wheat  of  excellent 
quality  is  the  staple,  and  the  southern  markets  are  chiefly  supplied  firom  Concepcion ;  to 
which  may  be  added  barloyj  maize,  pulse,  and  all  kind  of  vegetables.  It  yields  also  a  sweet 
wine,  the  best  in  the  Now  World,  which  Mr.  Stovenson  reckoned  equal  to  Frontignac,  and 
for  which  the  demand  at  Lima  is  almost  unlimited.  The  cattle  farms  are  also  numerous  and 
valuable,  yielding  a  large  export  of  jerked  beef.  Tho  town  of  Concepcion,  with  four  con< 
ventual  churches,  a  nunnery,  a  cathedral  in  progress,  and  many  handsome  houses  inhabited 
by  some  of  the  old  Spanish  nobles,  might  almost  have  disputed  with  Santiago  the  rank  of  capi- 
tal of  Chili.  The  houses,  like  those  of  Santiago,  were  mostly  of  one  story,  built  of  mud  or 
sun-dried  brick,  and  forming  regular  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  people  were 
peculiarly  kind  and  hospitable,  and  their  gay  and  festive  habits  were  accompanied  with  com- 
parativclv  few  irregularities.  But  it  sunered  with  peculiar  severity  from  the  late  contest; 
alternately  occupim  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  ptriots,  it  was  rudely  treated  by  both,  but 
especially  the  former.  General  Sanchez  directed  to  military  objects  all  the  timber  destined 
for  the  new  cathedral,  and,  on  finally  abandoning  the  city  in  iSlO,  set  fire  to  a  number  of 
the  principal  houses.  When  Captam  Hall  visited  it,  in  1821,  he  found  it  almost  desolate. 
Whole  squares  had  been  reduced  to  rubbis^i,  and  the  streets  were  knee-deep  in  grass  and 
weeds.  Of  tho  bishop's  palace  there  remained  only  the  sculptured  gateway ;  many  of  the 
bouses  still  standing  were  uninhabited ;  and.  through  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  cli- 
mate, were  enveloped  in  a  thick  mantle  of  shrubs,  creepers,  and  wildflowers.  The  churches 
were  all  in  a  ruinous  state ;  of  the  cathedral,  the  western  aisle  had  fallen  in,  and  the  rest 
was  rapidly  crumbling  into  dust  Besides  the  usual  conflict  of  Spanish  parties,  Concepcion 
was  laid  waste  by  the  Araucaniaus,  who,  led  by  Benavides,  a  bold  outlawed  native  of  the 
province,  carried  on  a  war  of  perpetual  inroad,  similar  to  that  which  once  raged  on  the  Scot- 
tish and  English  borders,  and  which,  though  picturesque  and  eventfiil  in  narrative,  was  most 
calamitous  to  the  parties  concerned.  Afler  having  in  some  measure  recovered  &om  Uiese 
Buccessive  disasters,  the  town  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1835.  1'alca- 
huano,  the  port  of  Concepcion,  is  a  small  town  of  about  500  inhabitants,  on  a  large  bay, 
with  a  good  and  secure  anchorage.  Its  defences  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  strong; 
bui  durmg  the  late  war  they  were  neglected ;  wherefore,  being  of  mud,  and  incapable  of 
resisting  the  heavy  rains  of  the  country,  they  are  nearly  ruined. 

Yaldivia  comprises  a  territory  of  about  130  by  about  120  miles  in  extent,  watered  by  three 
rivers,  and  containing  several  plains  that  are  very  productive  in  ^rain  and  cattle.  There 
b  scarcely  any  European  culture ;  but  the  missionaries  have,  at  difierent  points,  succeeiled 
in  forming  the  Indians  into  peaceable  and  tolerably  industrious  little  communities.  Valdivia 
was  founded  in  1553,  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1603,  and  re-established  in  1645.  It  was 
recruited  to  a  limited  degree  by  convicts  sent  from  other  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and 
employed  in  the  public  works.  The  town  of  Valdivia  is  situated  about  sixteen  miles  above 
its  port,  which  is  defended  by  strong  batteries,  and  is  the  best  and  most  capacious  harbour 
of  Chili;  it  will  be  of  great  value  when  the  surrounding  country  becomes  more  populous 
and  civilised.  Osorno,  built  about  forty  miles  distant,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is  the 
most  southern  town  in  the  New  World.  The  capture  of  tlie  port  of  Valdivia,  in  1819,  by 
Lord  Cochrane,  with  319  troops,  opposed  by  1600,  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  American  contest. 

Arauco  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  extensive  territory,  which  interposes  Itself  be- 
tween the  Spanish  districts  of  Concepcion  and  Valdivia.  It  extends  north  and  south  for 
about  three  degrees  of  latitude,  reaching  inland  to  the  mountains.  This  region,  celebrated 
in  Spanish  story  and  song,  is  described  by  Mr.  Stevenson  as  really  one  of  the  finest  in 
South  America.  The  Araucanians,  having  adopted  the  rude  agriculture  of  the  Spaniards, 
raise  Indian  corn  in  abundance ;  they  grow  most  admirable  potatoes,  which  are,  probably, 
indigenous ;  and  have  a  good  stock  of  horses  and  horned  cattle.  The  whole  country  is 
divided  into  four  districts,  governed  by  hereditary  rulers,  called  toquis,  confederated  together 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  the  injury  of  their  neighbours.  Particular  districts  are  ruled  by  sub- 
ordinate chiefs,  also  hereditary,  called  ulmenes.  When  war  is  declared,  the  toquis  elect 
one  of  Iheinselvea,  or  even  some  other  chief,  who  assumes  the  supreme  command.  They 
have  appended  the  European  musket  to  their  own  original  arms  of  the  bow,  arrow,  and 
club.  When  they  set  forth  on  an  expedition,  each  individual  merely  carries  a  small  bag  of 
parched  meal,  trusting  that  ere  long  he  will  be  comfortably  quartered  on  the  territory  of  hia 
enemies.  During  the  Spanish  dominion,  every  new  governor  of  Cliili  generally  endeavoured 
IS  distinguish  himself  by  the  conquest  of  Arauco;  and  having,'  assembled  an  army,  he  usually 
Dent  them  in  the  field;  but  he  soon  found  himself  obliged,  by  a  continued  scries  of  harassing 
worfar;.,  to  sue  for  peace  from  a  proud  race,  whom  nothing  will  ever  induce  to  make  tiie 
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flrat  Rdvances.  The  Araucanians  havo  a  reliffioua  belief,  but  without  tomplea,  priestR,  and 
wcriticea.  They  have  Pillian,  the  supreme  twiui  nr  ruler,  with  many  subordinate  doiti  la  oi 
almenea,  among  whom  the  chief  are  Moubcn,  the  good  genius;  Ulencuba,  the  evil  genius; 
and  Epunamum,  the  god  of  war.  Omens  and  divinations  are  also  obiecta  6f  firm  belief; 
and  the  warrior  who  would  mtrepidly  face  an  armed  battalion,  will  shake  with  terror  at  tlio 
•  flight  of  an  owl.  Witchcraft  is  in  their  eyes  the  most  deadly  sin,  for  which  numerous 
aiuiappy  victims  are  devoted  to  death.  Marriage  is  always  celebrated  with  a  show  of 
violence ;  for  even  after  the  consent  is  obtained,  the  bridegroom  conceals  himself  on  the 
road,  seizes  the  bride,  carries  her  to  his  house,  where,  perhaps,  the  parents  are  waitinjr  to 
■hare  the  nuptial  feast.  Polygamy  prevails  among  the  chiefu,  and  all  the  hard  work  de- 
volves upon  the  femalcf),  who  plough,  sow,  and  reap ;  and  each  wife  mu«t  present  her  husband 
with  a  poncho  or  cloak,  which  ia  the  chief  manufacture  of  tho  country ;  some  of  these  gar- 
ments are  very  fine,  selling  at  150  dollars,  though  in  general  thejr  can  only  be  callml  a 
coarse  rug.  The  towns  or  Arauco,  Tubul,  and  Tucapcl,  arc  only  villages,  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  most  inaccessible  rocks,  and  even  these  were  built  by  the  Spaniards.  The  abode 
Clothe  principal  cacique  was  a  thatched  houte,  w^th  mud  walls,  sixty  feet  long,  and  twenty 
feet  broad,  which  behind,  throughout  its  whole  length,  containeid  a  range  of  sleeping  placet 
resembling  stalls ;  and  in  front  a  long  narrow  apartment,  in  which  the  family,  forty  in  number, 
■pent  the  day.  Their  chief  amusements  are  out  of  doors ;  within,  they  are  seen  trotting 
through  the  room  to  sounds  which  resemble  the  filing  of  a  saw,  in  uncouth  movements  imi- 
tating the  dance.  Though  resistiii^T  all  attempts  at  conquest,  they  have  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  republican  governmont,  and  even  agreed  to  a  species  of  political  union, 
though  a  longr  interval  must  elapse  before  this  can  be  completely  elToeted. 

The  large  island  of  Chiloe,  tvith  others  surrounding  it  which  form  a  species  of  archipelago, 
have  been  formed  into  the  most  southerly  province  of  the  Chilian  republic.    They  nave  a 
rude  and  rocky  aspect,  and  are  as  yet  thinly  inhabited. 
The  Islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  of  Chili.    They  form 

a  group  of  two  small  islands,  called  Mas-a* 
050  gm  Ticrra,  and  Mas-a-Fuero.    The  principal 

island,  of  which  a  view  is  here  exhibited 
(Jig.  059.)  is  so  diversified  by  lofty  hilh, 
streams,  and  varied  vegetation,  that  it  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing spots  on  the  globe.  It  was  early  noted 
as  being  the  solitary  residence  ot  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  during  several  years;  an 
event  upon  which  Defoe  founded  his  cele- 
brated narrative  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The 
island  afterwards  aflbrded  to  Anson  the 
means  of  recruiting  his  shattered  squadron, 
JouFenaadn.  B^^r  the  passage  of  Cape  Horn.     It  has 

been  used  by  the  Chilians  as  a  place  for 
confining  convicts,  but  was  recently  ^nted  to  a  North  American  merchant,  who  propoeea 
to  make  it  a  depdt  for  supplying  tnidmg  and  whaling  vessels  with  provisions. 


:      '  CHAPTER  in. 

' '   .;•  •  PROVmCKS  OP  LA  PLATA,  OR  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

■  V  f     •  ■  '  ■  '  -. 

La  Plata  is  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  region  of  South  America,  watered  by  the 
great  river  of  that  name,  and  which,  under  Spanish  dominion,  formed  one  of  the  principal 
viceroyallies.  It  had  then  annexed  to  it  Upper  Peru,  including  the  mines  of  Potosi ;  .but 
this  country  has,  by  recent  events,  been  severed  from  it,  and  forms  now  an  independent 
republic  under  the  name  of  Bolivia.  The  remaining  territory  consists  chiefly  of  detached 
cities,  with  surrounding  cultivated  tracts,  which  form,  as  it  were,  oases  in  a  vast  expanse  of 
uninhabited  plain.  Buenos  Ayres,  the  principal  city,  and  commanding  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  has  endeavoured  to  form  the  whole  into  a  republic,  of  which  she  herself  shall 
be  the  capital,  or  at  least  the  federal  head;  but  there  reigns  through  the  difierent 
districts,  a  strong  provincial  spirit,  which  has  hitherto  rendered  this  union  imperfect  and 
precarious. 

,,,V  .•:'i  .  •■;.^       ..  Vi,  .  '   SwcT.  I.-— Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect.      -.-i; -;;••;.  s    •.■  w. 

La  Plata  may  in  a  very  geneml  view,  be  considered  as  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  America,  south  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  leaving  only  the  narrow  strip  of 
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Chili  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  a  section  cut  out  of  it  by  Brazil.  On  the  norm  thu 
Pilconiayo,  while  it  runs  from  west  to  east,  forms  the  natural  boundary  IVoni  Upper  Peru ; 
but  after  its  great  bend  to  the  south,  tho  line  must  bo  considered  as  continued  eastward, 
cutting;  the  Hio  do  La  Plata,  and  onwards  to  the  Paran&.  On  tho  oast,  tho  Ixiundary  of 
La  Plata  may  be  considered  as  fixed  by  the  Paran&  and  the  Uruguay,  though  the  districts 
immediately  west  of  these  streams  have  not,  since  the  revolution,  faicon  actually  possessed 
by  Buenos  Ayres;  and  south  of  the  Plata,  the  Atlantic  is  tho  clear  boundary.  On  the  south, 
the  Rio  Negro  terminates  the  country  actually  occupied ;  but,  on  the  principle  so  generally 
adopted  by  different  European  settlers,  of  extending  their  respective  claims  till  they  come 
into  collision,  we  suspect  that  the  Buenos  Ayreans  stretch  their  frontier  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  or  oven  to  Capo  Horn.  On  the  west,  tho  uniform  boundary  is  Chili,  separated 
by  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Andes.  The  content)  of  this  very  extensive  territory  are  calcu- 
lated at  about  1,OOU,000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  this  territory  consists  of  a  plain  the  most  extensive  and  uniform,  perhaps, 
on  tho  face  of  tho  earth,  bounded  only  by  tho  eastern  slopo  of  the  Andes.  The  Pampas, 
west  from  Buenos  Ayres,  form  an  uninteresting  level  of  more  than  1000  miles  across. 
This  plain  is  divided  into  throe  successive  portions:  the  first  covered  with  thick  clover 
and  flowering  thistles,  that  riso  sometimes  to  tho  height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet ;  then  450 
miles  of  long  grass,  without  a  weed ;  lastly,  a  forest  of  low  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
standing  so  wide,  that  a  horse  can  gallop  through  them.  At  the  end  of  this  ocean  plain, 
the  Andes  shoot  up  abruptly  their  wall  of  unbroken  rock,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  which 
to  the  traveller  from  the  east  appears  to  present  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  banks  of  the 
Plata  consist  also  of  immense  plains,  though  not  quite  so  level,  nor  covered  with  such  varied 
vegetation. 

Of  the  rivers,  the  chief  is  that  from  which  the  region  derives  its  name  and  character, 
and  which  forms  one  of  the  grandest  features  on  tho  globe,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  To  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  it  reaches  after  a  course  of  nearly  8000  miles,  it  brings  down  a  body  of 
water  thirty  miles  broad,  resembling  an  arm  of  the  sea;  yet  completely  fVesh.  The 
largest  vessels  can  ascend- to  the  vicinity  of  that  port  and  Monte  Video,  though  the  shore 
18  obstructed  by  rocks  and  sand-banks.  These  increase  as  the  stream  ascends,  and  render 
It  impossible  for  vessels  of  any  magnitude  to  arrive  at  Asuncion.  From  the  west  the  Plata 
"eceives  the  Pilcomayo,  the  frontier  stream  of  Upper  Peru,  which  passes  through  the  rich- 
est mining  districts,  and  the  Rio  Vermejo ;  both  navigable.  On  the  east  it  receives  the 
half-Brazilian  streams  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay.  Large  rivers,  the  Saladillo,  and 
the  Colorado  or  Desoguadcro  de  Mendoza,  run  across  the  Pampas,  and  are  supposed  to 
reach  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  rises  in  the  Cordillera  east  of  Coquimbo,  and  has  a  course 
of  1000  miles,  during  which  it  forms  numerous  lakes ;  but  it  has  not  yet  attained  any 
commercial  importance ;  and  another,  the  Rio  Negro,  forms  the  extreme  southern  boundary 
of  settlement 

There  are  several  lakes,  as  that  of  Hiera  in  the  Entre  Rios,  fully  100  miles  in  length ; 
some  round  Mendoza,  formed  by  the  streams  descending  from  tho  Andes ;  and  others  farther 
in  the  interior ;  but  none  of  these  can  be  said  to  correspond  in  grandeur  to  the  other  features 
of  this  region. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

The  whole  extent  of  this  province  forms  one  continuous  and  unbroken  plain  of  great  fer- 
tility, and  covered  with  perpetual  vegetation.  Rocks  are  rarely  seen.  Some  gypsum 
occurs  near  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  limestone  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Tho  stones  used  in  paving  the  streets  or  in  building  are  brought  from  the 
island  of  Martin  Garcia,  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Uruguay,  or  as  ballast  from  Europe.  Many  of 
the  lakes  to  the  south  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  Salt  occurs  in 
the  greatest  abundance  and  purity  at  Las  Lagunas  de  las  Salinas,  situated  in  lat.  37°  S.  in 
a  south-west  direction  from  the  city,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  mountains  called  La  Sierra 
de  la  Yentana.  At  these  lakes,  when  the  evaporation  has  been  considerable,  salt  is  procured 
in  great  quantities ;  and  to  obtain  supplies  of  this  substance,  considerable  numbers  of  Indians 
and  Creoles  visit  the  place  at  particular  periods ;  but  owing  to  the  distance,  and  expense  of 
land-carriage,  little  of  it  reaches  Buenos  Ayres,  as  it  can  be  obtained  cheaper  and  of  a 
superior  quality  from  England. 

Patagonia,  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  expedition  under  Captain 
King,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  left  Monte  Video  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1826,  and,  after  putting  into  Port  St.  Elena,  about  lat.  45°  S.,  and  remaining 
for  a  day  or'  two  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Pairweather,  continued  for  ninety  days  within  ths 
Strait;  during  which  time  its  shores  to  the  east  of  Capo  Froward  were  surveyed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captain  King  himself;  while  his  consort,  under  Captain  Stokes,  examined 
the  western  entrance.    The  coast  of  Port  St.  Elena  is  described  by  Captain  King  as  con 
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lilting  of  porphyritie  clayitont ;  of  which  the  hillii,  from  800  to  400  feet  high,  arc  entirely 
composed.  ()n  the  beach  woa  a  conglomorato,  apparently  of  an  alluvial  character.  Capo 
Pairweather  ii  near  the  louthern  extremity  of  a  range  of  coait,  occupying  between  two  and 
t|)rno  do^rrecii  on  the  eoat  oS  Patagonia,  compoied  ot  horixontal  itrata  of  clay,  in  clitlk  tVom 
;WN)  In  i()U  foet  high,  and  entirely  bare  of  vegetation.  Home  of  the  ipecimenii  from  tliia 
i|iijiri  r,  Hr  Pitton,  in  hii  report,  romarki,  coniiit  of  a  white  marl,  not  unlike  certain  vario« 
tiea  »i  lli6  losvcr  chalk  ;  anu  with  these  are  portion!  of  a  greoniih  land-rock,  much  reiemo 
bling  timt  of  the  'ipner  grocn  aand  formation,  and  of  a  day  havinj^  many  of  the  propertiei 
of  fGllen'  earth  ."he  pebblei  on  the  ihoro  coniiHt  of  quartz,  juarur,  and  flinty  alatc,  but  do 
not  contain  any  niineru'  identical  with  chalk  flint  (  um.*  Virgin*,  at  the  north-eaatern  en* 
junce  of  thu  Slraiti  of  Magellan,  conHiiti  of  clay  cliiW;  like  tiioae  of  Capo  Fairwoather; 
and  between  thoBO  two  capeii  the  cuait  ia  of  the  nme  character.  What  may  bo  called  the 
ecatern  braticii  of  the  Straita,  tVom  Cape  Virgin!  to  Cape  Froward,  though  ita  general  courn 
ii  fVom  N.F'  o  8.W.,  varies  oonaiderably  in  width  and  direction;  but  tVom  thence  to  the 
western  entrunce  the  direction  is  nearly  straight,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  the  width  much 
more  uniform ;  and  one  of  the  principal  points  determined  by  Captain  King's  survey  is,  that 
the  flssuro  forming  this  portion  of  the  strait  ii  continued  in  the  same  direction  for  r'Kwxt  100 
miles  towards  the  S.E.  from  Cupo  Froward;  through  St.  Gabriel's  Channel,  and  a  i o  |i  in /)% 
discovered  hy  Captain  King,  and  named  "Admiralty  Bound,"  which  runs  ne  ..i  .'''  mK'v 
into  tho  interior  of  Terra  del  Fuogo.  Dr.  Fitton  remarks  that  this  Bcpara'i  .i  t.  t  e  i.  <  y 
a  narrow  rectilinear  channel  of  such  great  length,  appears  to  be  analoguu:.  <  the  division  of 
Scotland,  by  the  rimin  of  lakes  on  tho  line  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  In  . "O  <  'ng  west* 
ward  fVom  tho  eastern  entrance,  the  coast  graduallv  changes  itf  'imacter;  at.tl  primitive 
rock!)  appear  al)oiit  Cupo  Negro,  near  Elizabeth  Island,  wheij  mo><  i '  r  ,  of  slato  nm  to  the 
height  of  from  2U(M)  to  3(HX)  feet.  Captain  King  remarks  that  *h  i  '  aon  of  all  the  ranges, 
commencing  at  Port  Famine,  about  thirty  miles  from  Cipo  Froward,  is  towarr^s  the  S.El ; 
and  that  all  tho  sounds  and  openings  of  the  land  in  Terra  del  Fuego  tund  in  the  dame  direc* 
tion :  this  being  also  the  direction  of  the  strata,  which  dip  towardti  the  south.  This  coinci* 
dence  in  tho  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  exiirtssed  on  Captain  King's  map :  and  he 
supposes  that  a  similar  structure  holds  good  throughout  the  western  branch  of  the  Strait, 
fVom  Cape  P'roward  to  tho  cntranco  on  that  side. 

Specimens  from  Freshwater  Bay,  about  120  miles  fVom  Cape  Virgins,  on  the  Patagonian 
side  of  the  strait,  consist  of  highly  crystallised  greenstone,  and  hypersthene  rock,  resera* 
bling  those  of  Scotland ;  and  tho  pebbles  and  boulders  on  tiie  shore  are  of  granite,  syenite 
quartz,  and  flinty  plate. 

The  vicinity  of  Mount  Tarn  and  Eagle  Bay,  about  midway  between  Port  Famine  and 
Cape  Froward,  nffords  various  hornblende  rocks;  with  greywacke,  flinty  slate,  and  grajr 
aplinty  limcstoi'o  The  slate  of  Mount  Tarn  contains  traces  of  organic  remains.  Speci- 
mens from  tbr^  'outh  side  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  strait  consist  of  micaceous  gneiss, 
found  at  tho  entrance  of  St.  Magdalen's  Sound,  and  at  Card  Point  on  tho  south-west  of  St. 
Gabriel's  L/hannel.  The  rocks  at  Cape  Waterfall,  near  Card  Point,  are  of  clay  slate ;  and 
the  shores  of  Admiralty  Sound  afford  granite,  clinkstone,  porphyry,  and  greenish  compact 
felspar.  Captain  King  also  mentions  his  having  observed  here  reddish  quartz  or  sandstone, 
like  that  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Europe;  and  he  remarks,  that  the  soil  over  this  rock  ia 
barren,  while  that  above  the  slate  produces  luxuriant  vegetation ;  beeches  of  great  size 
growing  there  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water  side.  In  general,  the  hills  in  this  part  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  appear  to  be  slate ;  thoy  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  ond  are  covered  with  ice 
and  snow.  Mount  Sarmiento,  however,  which  is  more  than  5000  feet  high,  appears,  from 
the  shape  of  its  summit,  to  be  volcanic ;  and  was  called  by  the  navigator,  after  whom  it  waa 
named,  "  Tho  snowy  volcano." 

Specimens  from  the  western  branch  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  collected  by  Captain 
Stokes,  all  consist  of  primitive  rocks.  C^i  i  Ni  'cb,  Cape  Tamor,  and  the  Scilly  Islands, 
aflbrding  granitp;  Port  Gallant,  and  Cape  >  i  u  '.  ^i;iieis8  and  mica  rlate;  nnC  Valentine's 
Bay,  clay  slate  n  ich  resembling  that  o**  Pii',  '  '•  These      ,    ^  are  all  on  the  north 

side  of  the  strait.    On  the  southern  sir  .      ^     i  Fuego,  Cape  Upright  affords  granite 

and  gneiss ;  and  the  latter  rock  is  found  uibu  at  liiosday  Harbour,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Pillar :  the  columnar  moss,  from  which  that  remarkable  point  was  named,  is  com- 
posed of  mica  slate. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

In  a  former  chapter,  some  account  was  given  of  the  botany  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  eastern  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Straiti 
of  Ma^-ellan  to  the  river  Plata,  is  comparatively  low,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  occupied  by 
pampas,  extensive  plains,  covered  with  grass,  but  destitute  of  trees.  This  peculiarity  of 
coui'try.  indeed,  exists  upon  the  most  extensive  scale  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres:  a 
vast  '  jperficies,  the  whole  of  which  is  a  plain  (interrupted  only  here  and  there  by  a  few 
hills,  the  highest  scarcely  300  feet),  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  foot  of  the 
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Andes,  a  space  of  720  leagues.  Many  of  tho  rivers,  fVom  the  extreme  evenness  'f  tiw  sur- 
fkcc,  are  (with  the  exception  of  tive  or  six  that  are  received  into  the  I'arana  or  Paraguay) 
arrested  in  iL  plain,  without  any  decided  cuurao,  and  insensibly  absorbctl,  like  th«  raiM 
which  fall  on  th-  >mm9  ground. 

"  The  levnl  Hurtiice  wnich  so  uniformly  characterises  tho  wholo  proviinu  of  Burtnoa  Ayres 
aflbnls  littlo  8c  ipe  for  vuiinty  in  its  vegetable  productionH:  still  tno  nspect  of  the  country 
is  marked  by  m  i.  striking  peculiarities.  Dinerent  kinds  of  clover  ami  other  leguminous 
plants,  inturmivud  wiiii  grasses,  cuiiNtitiiting  the  great  mass  of  tli<^  togetulion,  give  to  ihe 
country  ita  v  riiant  app<'i>iiir  '<.  and  iorm  an  incxhaustiblK  auuno  ul  nutriinont,  nut  only  to 
the  deer  and  >  r  wild  aninm  i  A'Inch  are  so  abundant,  but  to  i\w  numurouN  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  which  may  Im  seen  grazing  in  all  ilirections.  The  country  is  naturally  duNtitute 
of  wood,  and,  with  tin;  cirception  of  an  occasional  natural  copse  of  ''to  Tala  nhrub,  of  very 
inconsiderable  height,  nm  ing  resembling  a  tree  i.x  l<  \w  seen.  Tho  OmUi  {Phytolacca 
dioica),  however,  sometiuK  h  makes  its  upficnrance,  to  diversify  liio  scone,  and  relieve  i<^^  mo- 
notony. Trees  of  this  kind  generally  |>uint  out  to  the  traveller  the  Hito  nf  wme  hal>  n, 
near  which  they  are  usually  planted;  since,  fnun  the  great  rapidity  of  their  growth,  th  v 
soon  become  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  and  at!brd  a  gratcfn'  shade  to  the  inhabitants,  durinj 
the  hot  season  of  the  year.  They  aro  otherwise  very  uHtUosy,  on  account  of  tho  8[»(>ngy  na- 
ture of  the  trunk,  which  is  so  soil  that  it  has  sometimcN  been  UHed  as  wadding  for  artillery, 
during  the  wars  which  prevailed  in  the  country.  Iti  tho  more  inhabited  districts  <  '  the 
province,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  numerous  plantations  are  met  ith 
of  peach  trees,  which  are  cultivatal  for  firewood,  and  form  a  very  profitable  investment 
land  and  capital,  as  they  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  and  may  bo  cut  down  every  four  ynit 
so  that,  bv  dividing  a  plantation  equally,  a  fourth  part  may  be  felled  yearly,  whi<  '  in  sun 
.neet  with  a  reUdy  sale,  being  the  principal  fuel  used  in  Buenos  Ayres.     The  fn   t,  which 

Siroduced  in  great  abundance  in  such  plantations,  is  applied  to  no  useful  purpose,  except  the 
bcding  of  pigs  and  poultry.'"" 

A  very  remarkable  feature,  occasioned  by  plants  of  exotic  production,  is  given  to  the 
pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  two  kinds  of  Thistle,  wo  known  in  Europe ;  but  principally 
of  the  Cardoon  {Cynara  Curdunculus,  ff.  Hooker,  in  totanical  Magazine,  t.  2862.).  The 
native  country  of  this  plant  is  tho  south  of  Europe  nnd  ii<  Hh  of  Africa ;  but,  tho  seeds  having 
been  conveyed  to  South  America,  it  has  escaped  into  the  'Extensive  plain  that  lies  iMHweci' 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Andes,  and  has  given  such  an  extra<  dinary  feature  to  that  country,  ou 
deserves  to  bo  recorded  in  n  description  of  its  vegetation.  "  Tho  great  plain  or  pampas  of 
the  Cordillera,"  says  Captain  Head,  in  his  "  Rough  Notes,  ken  during  ^^oine  rapia  Journeyi 
across  the  Pampas,  and  among  tho  Andes,"  "is  about  000  ..liles  broad ;  and  tho  iiart  which 
I  have  visited,  though  in  the  same  latitude,  is  divided  into  r^ETions  of  different  climate  and 
produce.  On  leaving  Buenos  Ayres,  the  first  of  these  regioi  ^  is  covered  for  180  m  ilea  with 
clover  and  thistles;  tho  second,  which  extends  for  430  milcb.  produces  long  grass;  and  the 
third  region,  which  reaches  tho  base  of  the  Cordillera,  is  a  ^r^yo  of  low  trees  aiK<  shrubs. 
The  second  and  third  of  these  regions  have  nearly  the  sam  '  appearance  throughout  the 
^ear;  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  evergreens;  and  the  immeii  '^  plain  of  grass  only  changes 
Its  colour  from  green  to  brown;  but  the  first  region  varies  witi  the  four  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  In  winter,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  are  large  and  luxu- 
riant, and  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  has  the  rough  appcii''ance  of  a  turnip-field.  The 
clover,  at  this  season,  is  extremely  rich  and  strong ;  and  the  sigi  of  the  wild  cattle,  grazing 
in  flill  liberty  in  such  pasture,  is  beautiful.  In  spring,  the  clov  r  has  vanished,  the  foliage 
of  the  thistle  has  extended  across  the  ground,  and  the  country  st  I  looks  as  if  covered  with 
a  rough  crop  of  turnips.  In  less  than  a  month  the  change  is  mot^  extraordinary;  the  whole 
region  becomes  a  luxuriant  wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  1  ive  suddenly  shot  up  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet,  and  are  all  in  full  bloom.  The  roa>  or  path  is  hemmed  in  on 
both  sides ;  the  view  is  completely  obstructed ;  not  an  animal  is  ; 
of  the  thistles  are  so  close  to  each  other,  and  so  strong,  that,  in 
with  which, they  are  armed,  they  form  an  impenetrable  barrier, 
these  plants  is  quite  astonishing ;  and  though  it  would  be  an  unu^^ 

history,  yet  it  is  really  possible  that  an  invading  army,  unacquainted  with  the  country,  might 
be  imprisoned  by  these  thistles,  before  it  had  time  to  escape  from  th>  m.  The  summer  is  not 
over  before  the  scene  undergoes  another  change;  the  thistles  suddenly  lose  their  sap  and 
verdure ;  their  heads  droop,  the  leaves  shrink  and  fade ;  tlie  stems  b'^conie  black  and  dead 
and  they  remain  rattling  with  the  breeze  one  against  another,  until  ti.a  violence  of  the  pam 
pero  or  hurricane  levels  them  with  the  ground,  where  they  rapidly  dec  impose  and  disappear , 
liie  clover  rushes  up,  and  the  scene  is  again  verdant."  If  by  any  ace  dent  the  dry  stems  of 
llic  thistles  chance  to  catch  fire,  the  conflagration  spreads  with  such  rapidity  as  to  destroy 
much  agrici/iiral  produce,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  other  animds,  which  are  unable 
to  escape.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  they  ore  cut  down  in  large  quantities,  and  sgIu 

*  Dr  Oilliet'f  account  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Napier's  edition  of  tlio  EncyclopiEdia  Britanniea 
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for  the  purpose  of  heating  ovens.  The  florets  of  this  thistle  arc  in  common  use  in  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  coagulating  milk,  which  they  efibct  in  the  same  manner  as  rennet.  A 
quantity  of  these  florets  is  tied  up  in  a  rag  and  stirred  about  in  warm  milk  for  a  few  minutes. 
This  thistle  is  also  eaten  as  a  vegetable ;  the  tender  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  and  the  young 
stems,  when  boiled  and  the  outer  skin  removed,  have  the  flavour  of  artichokes.  When  the 
plants  of  the  pampas  become  too  strong,  it  is  customary  to  set  Are  to  them,  which  gives  a 
remarkable  aspect  to  the  country,  as  thus  described  by  Azara : — "  This  operation,  which  is 
intended  to  make  the  plants  send  out  new  and  tender  shoots,  must  have  the  eflTect  of  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  species;  because  the  seeds  are  destroyed,  and  the  fire  inevitably  exter- 
minates some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds.  It  is  requisite  to  use  precaution  in  setting  the 
I^ants  on  Are,  because  there  is  notliing  but  water  or  roads  that  can  limit  its  progress.  I  have 
travelled  200  successive  leagues,  in  a  southern  direction  from  Buenos  Ayres,  continuing 
along  the  same  plain,  that  had  been  all  burned  at  one  time,  and  where  the  gross  was  begin- 
ning to  shoot  again :  and  still  I  did  not  arrive  at  the  termination.  There  was  certainly  no 
obstacle  that  could  stop  the  flames.   Woods  arrest  its  ravages,  because  they  are  so  thick  and 

Sreen,  that  they  do  not  burn ;  but  the  edges  of  them  become  dry  and  scorched  to  such  a 
egree,  that  the  next  conflagration  flnds  them  an  easy  prey.  This  custom  destroys  whole 
swarms  of  insects  and  reptiles,  with  immense  numbers  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  and  even 
of  horses,  which  have  not  so  mucii  courage  as  the  oxen  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  fire." 
Of  trees,  Azara  observes,  that  in  this  singular  country,  from  the  River  Plata  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  there  appear  to  be  none,  and  shrubs  even  are  exceedingly  unfrequent.  In 
some  places  near  the  frontier  are  viznagas,  a  large  wild  Carrot,  and  Thistles,  which  are  col- 
lected for  fuel ;  but  as  this  is  still  scarce,  the  inhabitants  burn  the  bones  and  fat  of  animals, 
and  the  dung  of  horses.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  and  even  at  Monte  Video,  much  of  the  latter 
substance  is  consumed,  especially  in  the  ovens;  though  the  peach  trees,  that  are  cultivated 
for  this  sole  object,  aid  in  the  supply.  A  little  wood,  too,  is  procured  on  the  banks  of  streams 
near  the  north  coast  and  in  tlie  islands  of  the  Parana  and  Uraguay.  There,  too,  wood  that 
is  fit  for  making  carts,  houses,  ar.d  boats  of  various  sizes,  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  major 
part  of  this  comes  from  Paraguay  and  tiie  missions.  In  the  Chaco,  there  are  plenty  of  trees, 
^frowing  thick  and  tufted  on  the  river  banks,  and  more  thinly  in  the  open  country ;  consist- 
ing of  Cebile,  Espinillo,  Quebracho,  Algaroba,  and  various  species,  which  are  quite  unlike 
those  that  are  known  by  the  same  name  in  Europe.  The  fruit  of  one  of  the  Algarobas  (a 
species  of  Acacia)  is  a  large  blackish  pod,  which,  after  having  been  peeled,  would  be  as  good 
aa  nut-galls  for  making  ink,  and  perhaps  for  dyeing.  The  fruit  of  another  resembles  Haricot 
beans ;  it  is  much  eaten  by  the  poor,  who  peel  and  put  it  in  water,  where  by  fermentation 
it  produces  a  liquor,  called  chica,  of  a  pleasant  taste  and  possessing  inebriating  qualities. 
Prom  the  river  Plata  to  the  missions,  the  trees  arc  only  seen  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  and 
they  dimLaish  ae  the  country  becomes  more  peopled.  In  the  Jesuit  missions,  and  as  you 
advance  northward,  there  are  extensive  woods,  not  only  near  water,  but  wherever  the  soil 
is  uneven.  These  are  so  thick  and  so  full  of  Ferns,  that  walking  is  difiicult ;  and  yet  the 
circumstance  that  seeds  cannot  vegetate  in  these  situations,  because  they  fall  on  a  soil  that 
is  covered  with  leaves,  and  are  neither  affected  by  wind  nor  dust,  nor  capable  of  reaching 
the  earth,  renders  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  trees,  whose  only  mode 
of  increase  is  by  suckers  from  the  root ;  while  the  closeness  of  their  stems  would  rather 
dispose  them  to  push  upwards,  than  to  send  out  fresh  slioots  firom  below. 

Azara  gives  an  interesting  account  of  many  vegetables  of  Buenoe  Ayres,  Paraguay,  and 
Parana ;  but,  unfortunately,  without  mentioning  their  scientific  names,  so  that  we  are  too 
frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  what  plant  he  means.  Among  them  are  the  following : — "  The 
Curiy,  a  kind  of  Pine  (Araucaria  brasiliensis  ?),  grows  in  large  forests  not  far  from  the 
rivers  Parana  and  Uraguay.  It  seems  to  excel  the  pine  of  the  north,  and  is  equally  straight. 
It  is  said  that  it  has  but  one  very  thick  and  straight  root,  and  that  its  wood  much  resembles 
the  fir ;  but  the  leaves  are  shorter,  broader,  and  lanceolate  at  the  point.  The  branches  issue 
from  the  stem  in  regular  and  distant  stages ;  they  grow  horizontally,  and  are  rather  slender. 
The  fruit  is  a  round  cone,  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  with  scales  that  are  not  so  distinct 
83  those  of  the  common  fir,  but  when  ripe  they  expand  and  show  the  central  nut,  about  as 
large  as  one's  finger.  The  seeds  are  very  long,  and  the  thickness  of  the  thumb  at  the  largest 
end ;  when  roasted,  they  have  a  flavour  superior  to  chestnuts.  The  savage  Indians  are  re- 
markably fond  of  them,  and  make  flour  and  bread  of  them.  The  Jesuits  have  sowed  some  of 
these  trees  in  the  missions,  where  they  have  grown  so  large  that  it  would  be  worth  the  while  to 
cut  one  of  them  down,  and,  floating  it  to  a  desirable  place,  make  a  trial  of  it  for  a  mast  or  rudder, 
fori  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  applicable  to  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  any  kind  of  planks. 
The  seeds  of  this  tree  should  be  tried  in  Europe,  and  with  this  view  I  brought  away  a  dozen 
cones;  but  they,  with  my  other  seeds,  as  well  as  all  my  luggnge,  were  taken  from  me  by 
the  Portuguese,  I  have  seen  a  single  individual  in  a  garden  ai  Buenos  Ayres,  where  i* 
grew  very  well.  The  Ybaro  is  another  large  wild  tree.  The  Jesuits  planted  a  long  avenue 
of  it,  from  their  settlement  called  the  Apostles,  to  the  fountain,  that  the  Indian  women 
might,  in  passing,  pull  some  of  the  fruit,  and  use  them  instead  of  soap  for  washing  Imcn 
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This  tree  (^Sapindns  saponarta,  produces  an  immense  number  of  round  fruits,  the  kernels 
of  which  serve  for  playthings  to  the  children,  and  of  which  they  make  large  rosaries,  because 
they  are  brown,  bright,  and  glossy.  Between  these  nuts  and  the  outside  skin  there  is  a 
glutinous  pulp  that  may  be  used  for  soap,  by  smearing  it  upon  linen ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  quality  is  not  very  excellent." 

Though  the  family  of  the  torch-thistles  {Cactus  Lin.)  have  their  trunk,  joints  of  the 
branches,  and  foliage  in  the  flat  form  of  a  bat,  and  are  of  all  trees  or  shrubs  those  whose 
general  proportion  and  aspect  are  the  least  pleasing ;  "  yet,"  says  Azara,  "  I  have  seen  two 
individuals  which  were  the  finest  trees  possible.  The  stem  was  20  to  24  feet  high,  as  round 
and  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  turned  in  a  lathe.  It  was  destitute  of  foliage,  except  at  the 
top,  where  it  was  terminated  by  a  sphere  of  branches  or  leaves  of  a  flat  shape.  Both  the 
fruit  and  foliage,  though  similar  to  other  species  of  this  family,  were  smaller.  I  found  these 
two  Cacti,  in  Paraguay,  in  two  different  woods  of  the  settlement  of  Atirft,  nearly  a  league 
distant  from  one  another ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  them  thus  solitary  among  other  trees 
without  another  of  the  same  species.  So  that  this  kind  of  Cactus,  reduced  to  two  indi- 
viduals, perhaps  the  last  of  the  sort,  will  disappear  at  the  death  of  those  which  I  have  just 
described." 

Reeds,  probably  species  of  Bamboo,  attain  a  great  size,  as  thick  as  the  thigh,  and  hollow ; 
they  are  very  strong,  and  are  important  in  making  scaffolding  and  other  useful  articles.  The 
Jesuits  employed  these  reeds,  strengthened  with  bull-hides  outside,  to  make  the  guns  that 
they  used  in  the  war  against  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  1752.  These  reeds  grow  on 
the  banks  of  the  streams,  excelling  all  the  trees  in  height ;  like  others  of  the  same  tribe, 
they  spring  up  in  tufls,  and  it  is  said  that  seven  years  are  requisite  to  bring  them  to  the  full 
size,  after  which  they  wither  away,  the  root  not  sending  up  any  suckers  till  after  two  years. 
There  are  at  least  seven  kinds  of  reed  in  this  country,  some  hollow  and  some  solid,  all  of 
which  might  be  advantageously  introduced  to  Europe,  where  the  least  useful  species  {Arundo 
Donax),  perhaps,  is  the  only  one  known. 

The  famous  Paraguay  Tea  must  not  be  passed  over  unnoticed ;  and  we  must  observe  that 
the  editor  of  Azara's  Travels  (M.  Walckenaer),  has  fallen  into  a  strange  error  in  supposing 
the  plant  to  be  the  same  with  the  "  Culen  jaune"  of  Molina  (the  Fsoralea  glandulosa 
Linn.).  It  is  a  plant  belonging  to  a  widely  diflerent  family,  that  of  the  Holly,  and  is  the 
Ilex  paraguensis  ijig.  960.),  which  grows  wild  in  all  the  woods,  fringing  the  rivers  and 
QgQ  ^^     streams  which  fall  into  the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana,  as  well  as 

-""^  those  whose  waters  swell  the  current  of  the  Paraguay  from  the 
east,  from  lat.  24°  30',  northward.  Some  of  these  shrubs  are 
as  large  as  a  good-sized  orange  tree ;  but  in  those  spots  where 
the  leaves  are  regularly  gathered,  they  never  become  more  than 
bushes,  because  they  are  cleared  out  every  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  foliage  requires  that  interval  of  time  to  arrive  at  per- 
fection. The  plant  is  evergreen,  its  stem  is  as  thick  as  a  man's 
tliigh,  with  a  smooth  white  bark,  and  boughs  that  point  upwards, 
as  those  of  the  laurel,  the  whole  plant  presenting  a  thick  and 
very  branched  appearance.  The  leaf  is  elliptical,  rather  broad- 
est towards  the  end,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  about  half  as 
wide ;  it  is  thick,  glossy,  toothed  all  round,  of  a  deeper  green 
above  than  below,  and  the  petiole  is  short  and  reddish.  The 
flowers  grow  in  bunches  of  thirty  or  forty ;  they  have  each  four 
divisions  and  as  many  pistils  placed  in  the  intervals.  The  seed  is  very  smooth,  reddish- 
violet,  and  like  peppercorns.  To  bring  the  Paraguay  Tea  into  a  state  for  use,  the  leaves 
are  slightly  scorched,  by  drawing  the  branch  itself  through  fire.  Then  the  leaves  are 
roasted  and  broken  down  to  a  certain  size,  that  they  may  be  packed  under  strong  pressure, 
the  flavour  of  the  recently  prepared  leaves  not  being  considered  agreeable.  The  use  of 
this  herb  is  general  in  Paraguay,  and  even  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Quito.  The  Spaniards  have 
derived  the  custom  from  the  Indians  of  Maracaya,  and  it  is  now  so  universally  difl'used,  that 
the  importation,  which  amounted  but  to  12,500  quintals  in  1726,  exceeded  50,000  in  1800. 
To  drink  this  infusion,  it  is  customary  to  put  a  pinch  of  the  leaves  into  a  cup  or  small  cala- 
bash, called  Mate  (from  which  the  name  of  the  plant,  Yerva  Mate,  is  derived),  full  of  very 
warm  water,  and  to  drink  off  tlie  fluid  immediately,  by  imbibing  it  through  a  little  tube  or 
sucker,  pierced  with  small  holes  in  the  lower  part,  which  only  allow  the  passage  of  the 
water,  and  keep  back  the  leaves  that  float  on  the  surface.  Tne  same  herb  servos  three 
times,  by  macerating  it  in  fresh  boiling  water.  Some  drink  it  with  sugar,  or  a  few  drops  of 
lemon-juice,  and  it  is  taken  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  average  daily  consumption  of  each 
inhabitant  being  an  ounce.  If  not  drunk  immediately,  tiie  infusion  turns  quite  black.  One 
man  can  easily  collect  and  prepare  at  least  a  quintal  in  the  day.  The  Jesuits  planted  a 
great  many  of  these  trees  round  their  towns  and  missions,  for  the  convenience  of  preparing 
ana  exporting  the  leaf;  but  their  example  has  been  but  little  followed,  nor  has  the  govern- 
ment adopted  those  provident  measures  which  might  ensure  the  preservation  and  propaga^ 
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tion  of  this  valuable  tree.  At  present,  the  proves  of  Paraguay  Tea  are  situated  in  wik 
spots,  often  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  the  uncivilised  tribes ;  these  have  sometimes  murder- 
ed the  labourers,  who  are  exposed  to  many  hardships  and  privations.  By  forming  the  plan- 
tations in  inhabited  districts,  such  difficulties  would  be  avoided,  the  gathering  would  cost 
less,  from  women  and  children  being  employed,  and  the  present  destructive  method  of  col> 
lecting  the  leaves  might  be  in  a  measure  obviated.  The  Jesuits  were  also  more  careful  in 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  leaves,  from  which  they  removed  all  the  broken  bits  of  wood  and 
pounded  them  small,  thus  making  three  kinds  from  the  same  plant  There  is,  however,  but 
little  difference  in  the  flavour,  the  principal  requisite  being  that,  the  foliage  should  be 
thoroughly  scorched  and  roasted,  and  collected  at  a  suitable  time,  as  damp  weather  is  very 
usurious  to  the  quality.  Thus,  without  regarding  the  intermixture  of  bits  of  wood,  or  the 
size  of  the  leaves,  the  Paraguay  Tea  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Puerto  and  the  Electa. 
The  latter,  which  ia  the  best,  is  consumed  in  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  to  the  amount  of 
1,250,000  lbs. ;  the  other  goes  to  Chili,  Peru,  and  Quito.  The  South  Americans  ascribe 
numberless  virtues  to  this  plant,  which  is  certainly  aperient  and  diuretic,  but  perhaps  pos- 
sesses no  other  good  qualities.  Like  opium,  it  produces  some  singular  and  contrary  effects, 
giving  sleep  to  the  restless  and  spirit  to  the  torpid.  Those  who  have  once  contracted  the 
habit  of  taking  it,  do  not  find  it  easy  to  leave  it  off,  or  even  to  use  it  in  moderation,  though, 
when  taken  to  excess,  it  brings  on  similar  disorders  to  those  produced  by  the  immoderate 
use  of  strong  liquors. 

Many  resms  and  gums  are  produced  in  Paraguay.  Among  them  is  the  well-known  Gum 
Elastic,  Caoutchouc  or  Indian  Rubber,  which  distils  from  the  Hevea  guianensis.  Though 
applied  to  so  many  purposes  in  this  country,  economical  and  medicinal,  especially  for  over- 
shoes and  in  rendering  cloth  water-proof,  in  its  native  country  this  gum  is  only  used  to  make 
balls  for  children  to  play  with,  and  to  give  light  at  night  in  the  desert.  For  the  latter,  they 
make  a  round  ball  of  the  resin,  and,  throwing  it  into  water,  observe  the  part  that  floats 
upwards,  in  which  they  insert  a  burning  match,  which  lasts  a  whole  night,  or  till  the  ball  is 
entirely  consumed.  When  the  trunk  is  pierced,  a  large  quantity  of  resin  soon  flows  out, 
which  is  received  on  a  piece  of  leather  stretched  on  the  ground ;  it  quickly  condenses,  and 
may  be  drawn  out  in  long  strips;  or,  by  pressing  it  together,  it  forms  a  compact  mass. 
Another  tree,  called  Nandipa,  afibids  a  resin  which,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  Cane  Brandy, 
forms  a  beautiful  varnish.  Turpentine  and  Gum  Elemi  are  the  produce  of  two  other  trees; 
and  a  strong  milky  glue  exudes  from  a  common  tree  called  Curupicay.  The  Aquaraibay, 
of  which  the  trunk  is  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  furnishes  a  much  esteemed  article, 
called  the  Mission  Balm.  This  is  procured  from  its  leaves,  which  are  boiled  in  wine  or 
water  till  it  becomes  a  syrup,  fifly  arrobis  of  leaves  producing  one  of  balm.  A  tribute  of 
2  lbs.  of  this  balm  was  paid  by  all  the  Indian  nations  where  the  tree  grows,  and  transmitted 
to  the  king's  apothecary  at  Madrid.  In  its  native  country,  it  is  called  Curalo  Todo  (or  uni- 
versal remedy),  and  considered  equally  efficacious  whether  administered  internally  or  exter- 
nally, in  wounds,  bruises,  colics,  catarrhs,  diarrhoeas,  and  stomach  or  head  complamts. 

dlimbing  plants,  commonly  called  Ysipos,  are  very  abundant  in  the  woods:  they  climb 
and  descend  upon  the  largest  trees,  passing  from  one  trunk  to  another,  and  sometimes 
entwining  them  so  closely  as  to  form  apparently  but  one  and  the  self-same  body.  There 
are  also  innumerable  parasitic  air-plants,  which  spring  up  and  vegetate  on  the  stem  and 
branches  of  other  trees :  some  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  form  or  beauty  of  their 
blossoms,  and  others  recommend  themselves  by  their  surpassingly  delicious  odour.  At  ; 
particular  season,  the  large  forest  trees  are  adorned  with  the  yellow  orange  flowers  of  some 
of  these  species ;  and  jt  is  customary  to  place  them  on  all  the  balconies  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
One  kind,  called  Guenbe,  springs  up  within  the  hollow  trunks  of  decaying  trees.  Its  stem, 
of  which  there  are  several  on  each  plant,  is  as  thick  as  one's  arm,  and  from  three  to  five 
feet  long,  the  leaves  two  feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  wide,  glossy  and  deeply  cleft.  This  plant 
produces  a  spike  like  maize,  with  seeds  of  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  long  straight  roots,  with- 
out any  knots,  that,  after  having  twined  several  times  round  the  trunk,  strike  into  the  earth. 
These  roots  are  carefully  peeled,  and  their  bark,  which  is  deep  violet,  fine  and  easily  detach- 
ed, serves  to  make  cables  and  other  cordage  employed  in  navigating  the  Paraguay,  without 
other  preparation  than  that  of  drying  it  after  it  has  been  wetted.  These  ropes  are  cheap, 
they  are  not  liable  to  decay  in  mud  or  water,  and  will  stand  a  strong  pull ;  still  they  are  not 
80  durable  as  hemp.  Friction  and  bending  are  apt  also  to  injure  them.  The  English  frigates 
used  these  ropes  with  advantage,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war. 

The  plants  usually  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Pitas,  Cardas,  and  Caraguataa 
(^Tillandsia  BJii  Bromelial  perhaps  vl^aue)  grow  in  great  abundance;  some  as  parasites, 
and  some  on  the  ground.  They  all  contain  more  or  less  water,  which  is  perfectly  clear  and 
fresh,  and  often  serves  to  quench  the  traveller's  thirst.  Two  are  more  remarkable  than  the 
others ;  one  of  them  grows  in  large  quantities  on  the  edges  of  n'ocuB  and  even  in  open  epoto, 
but  does  not  extend  to  the  river  Plata.  Its  long  and  thick  foliage,  like  that  of  the  pine- 
apple, yields  a  strong  fibre,  the  inside  leaves,  which  precede  the  idevelopement  of  the  fruit, 
being  quite  pearly ;  the  small  blossoms  are  followed  by  fruits,  like  dates,  which,  when  rip<tt 
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are  of  a  fine  orange  colour,  and  good  to  eat.  The  other  is  called  Ybira:  its  fruit  resembles 
a  pine-apple,  but  is  quite  worthless ;  but  from  the  foliage  is  manufiictured  an  excellent  cord 
age,  called  Caraguata.  This  is  used  for  various  purposes,  even  in  preference  to  hemp, 
because  it  neither  stretches,  nor  decays  in  water.  A  rope,  an  inch  thick,  made  of  this  sub- 
Btance,  was  compared  with  an  hempen  one  of  the  same  thickness,  and  it  proved  the 
strongest. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  plain  we  have  above 
alluded  to,  about  Mendoza,  the  vegetation  begins  to  alter,  and  to  partake  of  that  of  the 
mountains,  that  city  being  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  that  vast  range.  One  of  its  most 
remarkable  features,  and  that  which  would  be  least  expected  from  its  extra-tropical  latitude, 
is  the  number  of  species  of  Cactus  found  in  its  vicinity.  Schouw  gives  26°  S.  lat.  as  the 
southern  limit  of  the  cactus  region.  Dr.  Gillies,  in  a  morning's  ride  from  Mendoza,  has 
been  able  to  gather  twenty-two  distinct  species  of  this  curious  genus,  all  of  which  he  has 
introduced  to  tiis  gardens  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  are  growing  in  one  establishment,  Uie 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden. 

At  Buenos  Ayres,  wheat  yields  16  for  1,  at  Montevideo  12  for  1 ;  but  the  grain  is  not 
much  above  half  the  size  of  that  of  Spain.  From  S.  lat.  40"  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
Azara  considers  the  soil  to  be  too  salt  to  yield  wheat 

Vines  were  once  more  extensively  cultivated  than  at  present  In  1692,  the  city  of 
Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  supported  in  its  neighbourhood  2,000,000  vine-stocks. 
Mendoza  and  San  Juan,  both  situated  near  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  yielded  annually  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  the  former 
8313  barrels,  and  the  latter  7942  barrels  of  wine.  Tobacco  is  largely  grown,  and  15,000 
quintals  per  annum  have  been  exported.  Sugar,  Mandiocca,  Indian  Corn,  Batatas,  and  other 
vegetables  requiring  a  warm  climate,  are,  as  may  be  expected,  readily  cultivated. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 
On  the  Zoology  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  great  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
the  only  authentic  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  Azara,  whose  ample  accounts 
of  the  native  animals  may  be  consulted  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Unfortunately,  how* 
ever,  this  writer  uses  only  provincial  names ;  so  that  the  scientific  naturalist  unless  he 
detects  the  animal  from  its  description,  is  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  its  generally  received 
name.  Most  of  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  of  species  common  also  to  southern  Brazil. 
The  Puma  and  Ja^iiar,  among  the  ferocious  animals,  are  elsewhere  mentioned ;  while  the 
vast  inland  plains,  or  pampas,  are  well  known  to  swarm  with  wild  Oxen  and  Horses,  the 
descendants  of  those  brought  from  Europe  by  the  Spaniards.  So  little,  however,  do  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  turn  the  former  animals  to  any  other  use  than  making  candles  of  their 
fat,  and  tmSic  of  their  skins,  that  milk  is  a  scarce  article,  Irish  salted  butter  a  luxury,  and 
the  making  of  cheese  nearly  unknown. 
The  Burrowing  Owl,  and  the  Cock-tail  Waterchat  are  two  of  the  most  sir  -ular  birds  of 

Paraguay.  The  first  (Strix  cunicularia)  appears  to 
live  in  the  deserted  holes  made  by  a  species  of  Mar- 
mot The  evidence  of  this  is  clearly  presented  by  the 
ruinous  condition  of  the  burrows  tenanted  by  these 
birds ;  while  the  neat  and  well-preserved  mansions  of 
the  marmot  show  the  active  care  ot  a  skilful  and  in- 
dustrious owner.  (Bon.  Am.  Orn.  i.  71.)  These  Owls 
hunt  during  the  noon-day  sun,  and  appear  to  live  in  the 
villages  of  the  marmots,  whose  deserted  habitations 
they  occupy ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  marmot 
and  the  owl  habitually  live  in  one  burrow. 
Tiie  Cock-tail  Waterchat  {Alecturus  alector)  (Jig. 
961.)  is  not  much  bigger  than  the  Stonechat ;  the  colours  are  plain,  but  the  highly  singular 
structure  of  the  tail,  shaped  like  that  of  a  cock,  renders  it  very  remarkable.  It  lives  on  the 
ground,  in  open  plains,  near  water ;  but  flies  with  great  celerity.  The  males  frequenHy 
mount  vertically  in  the  air,  flapping  their  wings,  and  moving  their  tail  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  and  then  darting  down  suddenly  to  the  ground  from  a  great  height 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

La  Plata  had  no  claim  to  a  place  among  civilised  nations  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  as  on  those  of  the  other  great  rivers,  were  at 
that  time  in  the  lowest  stage  of  savage  life. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
1534,  Don  Peilro  lio  Mendoza  founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  two  years  establish- 
ed settlements  as  high  as  Asuncion.  Thirst  for  gold  was  probably  the  motive  for  penetra- 
ting so  quickly  and  so  far  into  the  interior ;  but  no  gold  rewarded  the  search.  The  first 
importance  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  derived  from  a  few  cattle  having  strayed  into  its  immense 
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.  plains,  where  they  multiplied  with  astonishing  rapidity  amid  the  rich  pastures,  and  in  later 
times  their  hides  oecame  a  great  staple  of  commerce.  Paraguay  derived  great  benefit  from 
tlie  missionary  establishments  formed  there  by  the  Jesuits ;  where  the  rude  Indians,  on  a 
greater  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  America,  were  reclaimed  from  their  savage  life,  and 
trained  to  regular,  peaceable,  and  industrious  occupations. 

In  1778,  Buenos  Ayres,  hitherto  subordinate  to  Peru,  was  erected  into  a  viceroyalty, 
including  all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Andes,  and  thus  comprehending  Upper  Peru,  witii 
the  mines  of  Potosi ;  which  rendered  it,  next  to  Mexico,  the  most  important  division  of 
Spanish  America. 

The  emancipation  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  in  some  degree  prepared  by  the  British  cxpedi* 
tions  in  1806  and  1808,  which  formed  one  of  the  least  creditable  parts  in  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  last  war.  But  the  grand  impulse  was  given,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  the  compul 
sory  abdication  of  Ferdinand.  In  May,  1810,  Cisneros,  the  viceroy,  after  having  taken 
violent  measures  to  support  the  Spanish  authority,  was  obliged  to  assemble  a  junta,  and  to 
allow  an  independent  government  to  be  formed,  acting  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  After 
this  the  country  was  agitated  by  many  disturbances  and  vicissitudes.  ■  Monte  Video  still 
resisted ;  and  when  reduced  by  General  Artigas,  it  was  occupied  by  that  person  as  an  inde* 
pendent  chief:  while  the  Portuguese,  encouraged  by  this  disunion,  advanced  anJ  seized  the 
town,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  territory  called  the  Banda  Oriental.  This  step,  how- 
ever, was  resisted  by  Buenos  Ayres  vigorously  and  successfully,  and  the  government  of 
Brazil  was  obliged  to  evacuate  this  territory,  and  allow  it  to  be  formed  into  an  independent 
republic.  Dr.  Francia  also  contrived  to  occupy  the  upper  province  of  Paraguay  so  firmly  aa 
to  baffle  all  attempts  to  expel  him.  With  these  exceptions,  and  with  that  of  Upper  Peru,  a 
general  congress  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  viceroyalty  was  held  at  Tucuman  in  March, 
1816,  and  adjourned  the  following  year  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  a  republic  was  constituted, 
under  the  title  of  "  the  United  Provnices  of  the  Rio  ae  la  Plata."  In  1826,  it  assumed  the 
title  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  This  union,  however,  has  not  been  permanent.  Each 
province  at  present  has  an  administration  of  its  own,  though  repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  an  united  government 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
The  constitution  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  that  of  a  representative  republic.  The  legislative 
power  is  exercised  by  two  chambers,  the  representatives  and  the  senators ;  the  former  con- 
sisting of  forty-one  deputies  elected  by  the  direct  suf&ages  of  the  provinces,  and  renewed 
by  half  their  number  every  two  years;  the  senate  is  formed  by  two  deputies  for  each 
province,  making  thirty  in  all,  who  are  renewed  by  one-third  at  a  time :  they  are  elected  by 
eleven  members  of  each  province.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  citizen  holding 
the  title  of  president,  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  senators,  and  holding  his  office  for 
five  years.  He  is  re-eligible,  and  his  powers  are  very  extensive.  He  appoints  to  all  ofHces 
civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  except  to  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  which  are  nomi- 
nated in  ternaries  by  the  senate.  The  despatch  of  business  is  intrusted  to  five  ministers, 
responsible  for  every  unconstitutional  measure,  the  president  also  being  liable  to  impeach- 
ment before  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  judicial  power  is  exercised  as  in 
other  South  American  states ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice,  as  well  as  the  lowest  judges,  are  al'  nominated  by  the  president.  The  military 
forces  are  estimated  by  a  late  traveller  at  2500  or  3000.  During  the  war  with  Brazil, 
about  10,000  troops  were  collected,  with  a  numerous  militia.  The  revenue,  during  a  con- 
tinued war,  and  disorganised  internal  government,  necessarily  fell  into  an  embarrassed 
state.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  old  government,  notwithstanding  the  oppressive  alcavala, 
and  its  fiflh  on  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  never  drew  from  this  viceroyalty  more 
than  700,000  dollars.  The  revenue  of  the  republic,  consisting  of  customs,  excise,  and  direct 
tax,  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000  dollars  a  year;  and  tliere  is  a  debt  of  4,500,000  dollars. 
The  provinces,  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress  in  1819,  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
separation ;  though  they  have  assisted  Buenos  Ayres  in  her  war  with  Brazil,  In  Paraguay, 
Dr.  Francia  continues  to  exercise  a  most  absolute  and  tyrannical  sway  over  the  ignorant 
natives,  for  the  reports  of  his  deatli  seem  to  be  premature.  The  Banda  Oriental  has  formed 
a  separate  republic. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
The  aCTicultural  produce  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  vast  herds  of  horses  and  horned 
cattle  wliicii  cover  those  boundless  plains,  clothed  with  rich  herbage,  which  constitute  the 
Parr.pas.  The  gaucho,  or  farmer,  has  no  care  in  rearing  or  feeding ;  he  has  only  to  throw 
over  them  the  lasso,  or  long  leatliern  noose,  to  kill  or  drive  tliem  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in 
the  case  of  horses,  to  break  them,  and  put  a  mark  on  them  by  which  they  may  be  known. 
Beef  can  snarcfily  be  said  to  bear  ar.y  price,  since  a  covv  inay  be  had  for  twenty  shillings, 
and  the  hide  is  worth  more  than  half  that  sum.  Wheat  and  barley,  for  which  the  soil  is 
perfectly  adapted,  are  cultivated  in  a  slovenly  way  immediately  round  Buenos  Ayros,  the 
gram  being  threshed  by  making  cattle  gallop  over  it.    Notwithstanding  the  encouragement 
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given  to  agriculture  by  the  government,  there  was  still  a  necessity,  in  1823,  to  iuiporl 
70,000  barrels  of  American  flour.  The  milk  is  not  made  into  cheese  or  butter ;  and  i^arden 
vegetables  are  no  object  of  culture,  the  gaucho  considering  them  as  food  fit  only  for  beasts. 
In  tliis  naked  and  exposed  country  there  is  a  great  want  ot  timber  for  fuel ;  the  peach  tree 
has  been  found  to  grow,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  fuel  better  than  any  other.  Paraguay 
produces  its  herb,  or  mate,  of  which  the  infusion,  like  that  of  tea,  is  prized  over  all  the  most 
southern  countries  of  America.  Qutmtities  of  this  commodity  have  been  sent  down  the 
river  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars  in  the  year;  but  Dr.  Francia,  of  Paraguay,  prohibited 
its  exportation. 

The  mines  of  Potosi,  the  richest  in  South  America,  may  now  be  considered  as  again 
attached  to  Peru.  There  are,  however,  scattered  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Cordillera,  a 
number  of  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  from  which  high  expectations  were  once  formed 
in  this  country ;  and  it  was  supposed,  that,  by  the  application  of  British  skill,  mdustry,  and 
capital,  they  might  be  rendered  far  more  productive  than  they  had  ever  been.  The  observa- 
tions of  Captain  Head  and  Mi.  Miers  have  dispelled  these  hopes.  It  appears  that  mining, 
before  the  revolution,  had  been  pursued  to  excess ;  adventurers  being  urged  at  once  by  the 
immense  profits  which  had,  in  a  few  instances,  attended  it,  and  by  the  cheap  rate  at  which 
the  compulsory  labour  of  the  Indians  could  be  obtained.  Under  this  impulse,  mines  had 
been  worked,  which  in  Cornwall  would  not  be  thought  worth  working.  All  those  poor 
mmes  are  now  deserted,  being  unable  to  pay  the  high  rate  demanded  by  free  labourers  for 
Euch  severe  work,  when  they  are  surrounded  by  the  richest  unoccupied  land,  and  masters 
of  as  many  cattle  as  they  can  catch.  Machinery,  supposing  it  were  worth  employing,  is  of 
very  difficult  application,  from  the  want  of  water  and  timber,  and  from  the  vast  extent  ot 
land-carriage  by  which  iron  must  be  conveyed.  The  English  association,  therefore,  formed 
for  working  the  mines  of  .he  Rio  de  la  Plata,  after  investing  a  large  capital,  have  judged  it 
wiser  to  submit  to  the  entire  loss  tlian  to  proceed.  This  branch  of  industry  will  never,  per- 
haps, regain  its  former  height ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  must  rest  upon  other  and 
more  solid  foundations. 

There  is  scarcely  any  manufacture,  except  that  of  ponchos,  or  riding  cloaks,  which  are 
universally  worn,  and  firom  habit  are  made  better  than  those  hitherto  supplied  by  the  Man- 
chester manufacturers,  who  are  exerting  themselves,  however,  to  improve  the  fabric  of  this 
article.  '  The  indolence,  which  the  South  Americans  mherit  from  the  Spaniards,  will,  proba 
bly,  long  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  manufacturing  people. 

The  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  large,  compared  with  the  population  arid  general 
wealth  of  the  state.  The  country  is  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  for  almost  every  article, 
both  of  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce,  and  even  for  a  little  grain ;  in  return  for 
which  it  gives  the  refuse  of  its  cattle,  hides,  horns,  hair,  and  tallow.  The  value  of  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  the  United  States  with  the  Argentine  Republic  is  about  2,500,000 
dollars.  The  trade  with  Great  Britain,  has  increased  considerably.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  form  any  precise  estimate  of  \\s  amount,  as  the  exports  to  Monte  Video  as  well  as  Buenos 
Ayres  are  confounded,  in  the  Custom-house  accounts,  under  the  general  name  of  the  states 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In  1831,  the  value  of  the  various  articles  of  British  produce  and 
manufacture  exported  to  them  was  339,870i.,  little  morp  than  the  half  of  the  exports  to  Chil^. 
Hides  are  the  great  article  of  export.  In  1832  thrre  were,  dry  hides,  877,132;  salted, 
48,378;  horse  hides,  4076;  nutria  skins,  1456  doi';ea;  horns,  2,049,017,  &c.  A  very  con- 
siderable inland  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  enormous  wagons,  which  are  driven  very  rapidly 
across  the  Pampas  to  Mendoza,  and  other  towns  at  tie  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  and,  having 
often  to  be  dragged  over  bog,  quagmire,  and  torrents,  arrive  commonly  in  a  very  shattered 
state.  They  carry  some  manufactures  and  colonial  goals,  and  biing  back  wine,  brandy,  and 
mineral  proiduce.  The  intercourse  with  the  countries  up  the  river  is,  at  present,  obstructed 
by  political  causes. 

Roads,  canals,  and  bridges,  have  no  existence  in  the  territory  of  La  Plata.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  enough,  in  this  immense  flat  surface,  that  successive  travellers  beat  down  the  grass, 
shrubs,  and  thistles,  for  those  who  are  to  succeed  them.    But  though  the  ground  be  even, 

great  obstacles  are  opposed  by  swamps, 
torrents  with  steep  banks,  and  sometimes 
broad  rivers,  which  can  only  be  crossed 
by  fording,  though  the  water  should  reach 
breast-high.  A  still  greater  danger 
arises  from  holes  made  by  animals  called 
biscachos,  which  burrow  in  the  ground 
like  rabbits.  Into  these  the  horse  and 
his  rider  are  ever  and  anon  precipitated, 
with  the  uanger  of  breaking  a  limb,  at 
the  distance  of  500  miles  from  medical 
aid.  Spirited  half-wild  horses  are,  in 
deed  to  be  had  in  abundance,  but  as 
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thoy  know  no  |mca  botwonn  k  wnlk  niiil  k  ifnllop,  It  in  only  Ity  thn  nxtr<>iiiii  Hkill  of  tho 
drivum  Ijml  llio  liiiht  wiiMfim*  (Jiff,  Wi.),  oin|tliiyo(l  lor  the  oonvoyniicu  ut'  Iravollnm,  p^^ 
•uo  tlio  juurnoy  witliuiit  buiuK  (laMliiMl  to  pioctw, 

Bmrr,  VI.— (y'ivt{  ami  Sonal  Slate. 

Tlio  |)optilntion  nf  tlid  Inrritory  of  Ia  I'Inta  hufirn,  uiiiloiihtotlly,  n  vory  niiinll  proportion 
to  ilM  vnNt  i<xtoiiU  It  in  by  no  inoanH  wril  imoortninrxl,  but  in  ((oiiornlly  HiipiKmoil  not  to 
flXO(M<<l  7(N),(NNI;  rxrlimivo  of  thn  torrilory  |(ovornt<<l  by  Frnnoia,  an<l  tho  liaiiila  Orlontnl, 
of  wiiii'li  Monto  Vidoo  u  tho  capital,  '1  homi  may  raiMo  tho  wholo  to  Hoinowlmt  nbuvt 
1,0(HMHNI. 

HtM'ii'ly,  ovrr  nil  HpaniKh  Aniorica,  wrnrn  a  vory  unifi>rin  nr<poct.  Thn  crooloH,  now 
nvrrywhcro  Mio  riilin)(  clam,  arn  ncuto,  [Htlito,  courlooiiN,  imlolont,  unontornrlNinif,  imwiion* 
fttcly  tlind  of  ilivorHinn,  (<ii|M>cinlly  in  tho  IbniiM  of  ilauninif  nml  ((timinff.  Kvnry  Tniiy  holils 
linr  torliilia,  or  inM<iiiti)jf  |>arty,to  which  oven  tho  (Nuwinff  atrangor  will  HomnlinioN  bn  invitod. 
Thoy  H to  loiw  I'hnrjft'il  with  inlriKOc,  howovor,  than  in  wmio  other  tfroat  citioH  of  South 
Anicrii-a;  tho  oniuhu^t  of  tho  yoinij;  IndioH  in  vory  Htrictly  watched,  ana  thoy  aro  married  at 
thirti'i'ii  «)r  lourloon.  Tho  lower  rnnkn  i>aiw  tbmuffh  the  utreeta  in  a  very  onlerly  mnnnor; 
but  (hoy  are  tiM)  much  ndtlicted  to  iVeituenting  pulp(<rinH,  or  drinkinff-houHCM,  whom  K'^ming 
•onu'liuics  ({ivcM  rimi  to  deadly  «inarreli».  llorHoi*  In^iug  eaiiily  pnwured  at  Huouon  Ayreit, 
it  \H  an  object  of  pride  to  keep  a  number  of  tlno  ipiality,  on  tho  equipment  of  which  tho  in- 
hnbilanlH  oDen  bextow  mon*  care  than  on  tho  duo  cKithm|f  of  thoir  own  purtKmN,  Unity  ono 
hnM  a  lioine ;  even  the  iH'if^ar  be^  on  horselmck. 

Thetiuuchots  who  iidialut  tho  wide  mirfnce  of  tho  1'ani|Hui,  and  appropriate  tho  nuniborlcBg 
henlrt  (hut  rtmm  over  them,  ar.>  a  very  Hinifular  race.  Homo  travellent  ludd  them  an  downriufht 
luiva^re.');  but  Captain  Head  nnmireH  w,  iTint  tliey  are  otten  of  (J[«xkI  birth,  and  very  OHtimablo 
|H'rH0iis.  The  jrmicbo  is  at  once  the  mo!<l  activo  »nd  the  most  indolent  of  mortnls.  Ho  will 
K'our  the  coui\try  whole  days  at  (\ill  >t''""P»  brcnkiutf  wild  horHOH,  or  chaniniij  tho  iajjnar  or 
the  uxii'ioh;  but  onco  nli(ihted  and  Mouled  on  tho  okeleton  of  a  horae'ri  head,  notliinff  can 
induce  him  to  movi<.  lie  conMiderii  it  a  degrndation  to  not  liis  fcx)t  to  tho  ground ;  ho  that, 
liotwilliNtuudmg  a  general  vigour  almost  preternatural,  tho  lower  limbn  nro  weak  and  bent, 
and  he  is  iucnpablo  of  walkmg  to  any  diHt^inco.  IHb  dwelling  in  a  nnid  cottage,  with  ono 
niwrtinent,  and  no  Bwarn)ii\g  with  inwcts,  that  in  Bummer,  tho  wludo  fiimily,  w/ap|wd  in 
•kiuH,  Klot>p  ill  the  open  air.  All  round  is  a  desert,  with  tho  exception  of  tho  coirnl  or  cir- 
cular siKit,  enclosed  by  staked,  into  which  the  cattle  nnt  driven.  Neither  grain  nor  vegetables 
an^  cultivated,  nor  is  the  cow  made  to  yield  milk.  Deef  is  the  only  IIknT ;  and  it  is  roasted, 
or  rather  twisted,  on  largo  ni^iits  stuck  m  the  lliHir,  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to  ovcrhonf; 
the  lire,  a  twist  being  thiin  limo  to  time  given,  to  exixwo  all  sideh  of  the  meat  in  succession, 
and  .slices  are  cut  out  by  tho  surnninding  llimily :  tho  juices,  of  course,  tlill  into  tho  lire,  and 
are  Icwt,  A  ct<rtnin  pn^jKirtton  Innvmie  roblH>n«,  for  which  vocation  these  desolate  plains 
Ktl!)r\l  sco^x<;  ami  Captain  Head  diM>8  not  consider  it  safe  to  moot  a  party  without  a  display 
of  t hive  pistols  ready  ciH'ke«I. 

The  Indians  of  tJie  l'an\|ms,  a  savage  and  terrible  race,  driven  before  thn  Gauchos,  have 
in  no  degn''e  coalesced  with  them,  but  continue  in  a  state  of  deadly  and  raging  hostility. 
Who*>ver  encounters  them  in  these  wilds  must  exiuH't  «leoth  in  its  mast  terrible  forma  for 
his  immediate  lot ;  nnd  tho  travellers,  meeting  eacli  other,  osk  with  trembling  voice,  if  any 
Indians  have  lu'cn  seen  on  the  mute.  They  apitoar  of  the  genuine  Arauco  breed ;  are  nobly 
mounted,  having  i>ach  two  or  three  horses,  so  that,  when  ono  is  exhausted,  tho  rider  leaps 
on  another.  They  delight  in  midnight  ex]K><iition  and  snrnriso.  On  reoching  the  hut  of 
an  untortunate  iJaucho,  these  marauders  set  fire  to  the  root,  when  the  tiimily,  who,  at  tho 
eame  time,  bear  the  wild  cry  wiiich  announces  their  dixnn,  must  rush  to  the  dix>r,  and  aro 
instantly  killt>«l,  wilJiout  any  distinction,  except  of  tJie  young  girls,  who  are  placed  on  horse- 
back, and  curried  otV  to  wrve  as  wives,  in  which  cajwcity  they  are  well  treated.  A  largo 
Uxly  w«'re  lately  in  a  state  of  n^gnlar  war  with  tlio  colonists,  but  thoy  have  been  defeated, 
uid  driviMi  lH\voud  tli(>  Colorado 

The  Catlielio  seligion  prevails  exclusively  m  these  states,  as  over  all  South  America;  but 
tlio  spli'iuiour  of  tJie  churches,  and  llie  eiulowment-s  of  the  clergy,  apjx'ar  to  bo  greater  here, 
compartHl  at  least  with  the  means  of  supix)rting  them,  tlian  in  any  other  province.  Tiicro 
prevails,  aU\  a  ivirticular  laxity  in  the  conduct  of  tlio  clergy.  A  lato  traveller,  one  Sunday 
evening,  in  jwssing  tho  arena  tor  cock-tight ing,  saw  a  number  of  clergymen,  each  with  a 
•ightuigi'iKk  under  his  arm.  The  guvermnent  at  Buenos  Ay  res  haa  oliown  a  considerable 
activity  ill  ret'orniing  tlio  abusi^s  of  the  church,  having  suppressed  a  number  of  convents,  and 
at  one  luiio  prohibitiHl  iu>y  accession  to  tho  number  of  monks  and  nuns ;  but  tho  influence  of 
thes\>  oomiiuinities  is  still  very  strong  in  tho  interior  provinces,  to  which  this  conduct  of 
Bneiuvs  .\yres  lia.s  rather  serveil  as  a  ground  of  disiiuion, 

Kiu>\vh>»lge,  as  in  tJie  otlier  new  states,  is  encouraged  by  tho  government,  without  having 
yet  iii.ide  any  very  deep  impression  on  tiie  Ixxiy  of  tJie  jKople.  Several  largo  scluxds  iiave 
Won  establisJied  ou  Uio  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  and  an  miivcrsity  has  oven  boon  founded, 
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without  pormiiHion  fVom  tho  popo ;  but  it  ii  littlo  iiioro  than  a  cloisioal  achool.    A  history 
tf  tho  country,  by  JJon  Urofforio  Funos,  enjoya  reputation. 

Swrr,  \U,— Local  Ocography.  ' 

Tiio  city  of  liuonoa  Ayroi  iJi/(,  90J).)  ii  lituatcd  on  the  ■outhorn  bank  of  tho  Rio  de  h 
Plntn,  about  'M)  miles  nbovu  its  mouth ;  and,  being  raised  about  twenty  foot  above  tho  rivor, 
and  presontin|{  tho  apiros  uf  nuuioruus  churckoa  and  convoati,  it  inakos  ratlior  a  (ino  appear* 

,.  .  ,  anco.  Tho  houses  are 
f  .  :  ..,  now,builtof  brick,  white* 
washed,  and  with  flat 
roofs,  over  which  may  bo 
taken  a  pleasant  and  even 
extensive  walk.  Tho  win* 
duws  ore  protected  by  iron 
bars,  causing  each  man- 
■ion  to  rosomblu  a  lock-up 
house,  and  to  form,  indeed, 
a  coniplotu  fortification; 
which  enabled  the  town 
to  mako  a  formidable  and 
ofibctual  resistance  to  the 
UuinoiAyroi.  British    anny,    absurdly 

marched  into  it  by  Gene- 
ral Whitolock.  Along  tho  bench  thoro  is  a  street  which  resembles  Wapping,  being  crowded 
with  grog-shops.  Tho  cathedral,  though  built  of  brick,  is  a  very  handsome  structure,  as  are 
Boverni  o?  tho  otiior  churches  and  monasteries.  Tho  fortress  in  wliich  tho  viceroy  formerly 
resided  is  situated  near  tho  river.  Tho  town,  on  tho  whole,  is  rather  handsome,  especially 
tlie  houses  surrounding  tlio  great  8(|unro.  The  environs  on  the  land  side  havo  a  very  mo- 
notonous aspect,  l)eing  animated  neither  by  varied  vegetation,  nor  by  the  chirping  of  "birds. 
Tho  iN)pulatioa  is  estimated  at  70,000.  Largo  vessels  cannot  approach  nearer  than  two  or 
tlir(!o  leagues. 

Tho  province  of  Entro  Rios,  which  is  situated  higher  up,  between  tho  Uruguay  and  the 
Plata,  derives  iVom  thcso  two  rivers  some  of  tho  most  extenaivo  and  rich  alluvial  plains  on 
the  surface  of  tho  globo.  Even  the  swampy  and  inundated  tracts  might  easily  be  converted 
into  tho  most  luxuriant  nietulows.  Tho  herb  of  Paraguay  is  found  there,  and  it  is  supixwed 
might  bo  producod  of  e(piully  good  (pinlity  as  in  tiio  upper  quarter,  where  only  it  has  been 
liitherto  roared  in  perfection.  Mr.  Rodney  calculated  tho  population  of  this  province  and 
of  tho  Unnda  Oricnml  to  bo  only  50,000.  Corrientos,  at  the  junction  of  Uie  Plata  and  tho 
Parana,  must,  from  this  happy  situation,  rise  in  timo  much  above  its  present  moderate  im- 
portaneo.  liower  down,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  river,  is  Santa  Fd,  distant  eighty  leagues 
from  Buenos  A}rres,  which  has  risen  to  considerable  importance  bv  becoming  a  aep6t  for  the 
goods  on  tho  rivor.  This  city,  with  its  district,  has  formed  itself  at  present  into  an  inde- 
pendent state,  strongly  repelling  all  union  with  Buenos  Ayrcs.  The  Santa-Ferino  was  repre- 
sented to  Mr.  Calduluugh  as  moro  wild,  and  cruel,  and  regardless  of  tho  laws,  than  any  of 
the  other  provincials.  The  population  of  tho  town  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  4000;  and  oi^ 
its  district,  :)(),000. 

Paraguay,  still  farther  up,  between  the  Plata  and  tho  Parana,  forms  a  very  fine  distr  • 
which  has  fallen  under  tho  absolute  dominion  of  a  person  of  tho  name  of  Franciu.  IIa>.hn 
t£l((^n  a  degree  at  the  university  of  Cordova,  ho  applied  his  knowledge  in  astronomy  and 
pnysics,  anil  the  instrinnents  connected  with  those  sciences,  to  impress  this  simple  race  with 
a  belief  in  his  supernatural  powers.  By  theso  and  otlier  arts,  he  rules  them  with  absolute 
Bwny,  under  the  title  of  dictator  of  Paraguay ;  and  his  first  maxim  is  to  allow  no  person  or 
thing  to  coino  into  or  go  out  of  Paraguay.  Of  things,  tho  most  valuable  is  the  herb  of  Pa- 
raguay, which  tho  neighbouring  countries,  were  they  permitted,  would  take  off  to  the  value 
of  1,(KH>,(HM)/.  sterling;  and  of  persons,  Bonpland,  the  illustrious  botanist  and  companion  of 
Humboldt,  was  long  detained  in  prison,  tliough  recently  liberated.  The  violent  steps,  how- 
ever, by  which  this  person  is  now  supporting  his  sway,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  gono 
beyond  what  tho  temper  of  tiio  nation  will  bear,  and  thercforo  is  not  likely  to  bo  permanent. 
Asuii'.ion,  tlio  metropolis  of  tho  Upper  La  Plata,  is  a  considerable  place,  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  but  with  littlo  regularity  end  beauty.  It  is  built  on  a  bank  above  the  river, 
vfliich  is  daily  washing  away  part  ot  the  ground  beneath  it.  This  place,  with  the  smaller 
ones  of  Coruguaty  and  Villa  Rico,  were  the  staples  for  tho  herb  of  Paraguay.  Two  other 
villages,  Santa  Lucia  and  Little  Santa  Fe,  sent  down  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video 
lime  and  gypsum,  for  the  purpose  of  w? '*owaahing  the  walls  of  tha  i  cities. 

Cordova,  Tucuman,  and  Saita  forr .  igether  an  extensive  regioi;,  which  has  been  often 
coinpreheiidod  under  tho  general  api  •  Imtion  of  Tucumiin.  They  fill  the  interval  between 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Andes,  wiiich  does  not  consist  of  dead  level  plains,  like  tliose  in 
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Uio  wnitli,  liut  in  oroMml  by  Itranclioa  of  tho  Atulni,  mid  nvon  by  parnllol  ohninii,  >!'  wbinh 
tlio  iiioMt  ciHiaiilornblu  ij  thnt  rnllud  thn  Hivtn  do  Cunlovu.  Uotwuon  tbnMi  inountiiinit  are 
fi)Uiid  vullcyN  niid  oxtoiidrd  |iluiiiN  of  (front  t'ortilily,  on  whicb  ovrry  M|H>citm  of  trniiicitl  pro- 
diico  JM  riUNod;  but  tbo  |irovaillii|{  Ntnck  coimintit  in  cnttio,  nhoop,  nml,  niMivo  nil,  miuIuh. 
wbit'b,  [mwff  indiiipnnMiblo  tlir  oonvoyiinon  norutM  thn  Atn\nn,  nro  ronrotl  with  ((ri<nt  >!nr(<,  nml 
(tx|)orti<(l  ill  Kiont  iiiuiilH'rM  to  I'orii.  Thurn  nru  niMi  nmny  NppcioH  of  vnlimliln  wtMxl;  lionry 
nml  wiix  nri>  pr«Nliicrd  of  oxcnilont  i]unlity ;  nnd  W(M)I,  iNith  of  tho  Nhoon  niid  viciiim,  in  mv 
nufucliiriHl  into  cloth.  'I'hiN  liiNlriot  iMiiinuntly  diittinKiiiNhod  itmiif  in  tlio  war  of  iiidcpomU 
cnct*.  «!oiit(<mlin)f  in  (hvoiir  of  that  caiiMi  at  oiico  nf(niiiDt  tho  )(ovornorH  of  UiirnoM  Ayrui, 
Chili,  nnd  IVni ;  nnd  tho  liiNt  con)(ri>i«M  of  tho  bi  I'lala  provincoH  wiim  hold  at 'riicuiiinn, 
Th)>y  at  proHont  hold  aloof,  boingr  unwilliii^  lo  nokiiowlod^o  tho  Kuporiority  claiinod  hy  tim 
dintniit  riipitnl  of  llncnoH  Ayroo.  'riio  poopio,  accordinif  to  Mr.  ('aKlclon){h,  boar  tho  ropti- 
tittion  of  iH'ing  inoro  iiidiiNlrionn,  ruliifioiiN,  and  ordorly,  thnii  tluwo  of  tho  other  proviiicxH. 

Of  tho  (MipiInU  of  thoMo  pr«)vincoD,  ('ortlovn  in  a  iioat  mnnll  town,  woli  pavud,  with  a  Imnd- 
M)ino  oathiHlml  and  innrkot-idaco.  It  iKMwomioM  tho  only  tiiiivonity  in  tho  intorior  proviiiiuw, 
which  hax  rooontiv  prothiood  aoino  tnon  of  conaidornblo  oniinonco.  It  carrion  on  a  innnnflic- 
turo  of  rIolliH,  and  n  trado  in  inulo*.  Hnltn  in  a  connidorablu  plaoo  of  4(M)  hounea,  nittiatod 
in  tho  bonntillil  vnlloy  of  Lorinn,  on  tho  high  road  iVoin  Uuonon  Ayron  tu  Potoiii.  It  in  tho 
capital  of  a  binhoprio.  Alnint  (HMXH)  iinilon  nro  ronrvd  in  tho  noit(lilH)iirluKxl.  An  annuni 
Ihir  in  ht<ld  in  Fohrimry  nnd  Mnrch  for  imiloa  and  homoa,  Tho  ^Kioplo,  and  thoao  of  otiinr 
towiiH  in  tho  diMriot,  Imvo  a  hard  ntrnifirlit  to  innintnin  with  tho  tribon  of  iinHiilxluod  Iiidiaim, 
who  honi  thoin  in  on  nil  Nidon.  Tuciiiiinn  and  St.  Ja^jfo  dol  I'lntoro  aro  alHo  ohi  towns,  nitu- 
ntod  in  fortilo  plainn,  and  doriviiifif  noino  iin|H)rtaiico  iVotn  thoir  {xiNition  on  tbo  main  roiito 
ftxHii  llnonon  Ayron  to  Porn.     Near  'rnrninnn  aro  hoiiio  nilvor  ininoi*,  not  yot  workod. 

Mt<ndoy,n,  a  pnivinuo  H(>|innitod  tVoin  that  of  Cordovii,  ooimiHtN  of  winin  honutifiil,  lino,  nnd 
woll-watorvnl  vnlloyii,  ovortibndowod  by  tho  anui»injj  rocky  nnd  wnowy  Htoo]M  of  tlio  Andon. 
Ita  atnnloN  aro  tho  nnino  an  at  fonlova,  ninlci*,  wixd,  cluth.  A  coiiHidorablo  niimbor  of  ininoa 
of  nolo,  nilvor,  nnd  cop|)or  «K<cur  IkiIIi  Jioro  and  farther  north ;  hut,  an  already  olworved,  llioy 
ftro  not  likely  to  iinnwer  tho  aangiiiiio  hopes  onco  choriHiied  hv  liritiah  capitaliata.     Tho  iin- 

|M>rlnnco  of  Mendoxa  roNta  on  ita  fortilo  soil, 
nnd  on  itH  bein^  tho  aolo  roiito  of  coininuni* 
cntion  bi>twooii  lliienoa  Ayren  nnd  ('hili; 
which,  tlioiijj[li  rnpjjcd,  lpadin}j  over  tho  lolli- 
OHt  Bteeps  of  tho  Andes  ( /f^.  tJ(H.),  in  a  con- 
tinual thoroufjfhtiiro.  A jmxiuct,  ainitvst  iinitiiie 
in  America,  in  that  of  wincn  and  briiiullog, 
which  aro  very  tolerable,  and  arc  Bent  to  tho 
iiei^idH)urin^  provincna.  Mendoxa  is  a  noat 
town,  well  built  of  brick,  tho  slreols  refrodliod 
by  ntroama  from  tho  river,  and  tho  interior 
of  the  houses  well  lilted  up.  Tho  iKiiiuliitinn 
in  jrenerally  reckoned  from  800()  to  l(),(KK)j 
tJioiiKh  Mr.  Caldcloujfh  makes  it  '«'(),(NH). 
They  are  descrilMHl  as  n  quiet,  re8|)octnl)le, 
well-4li8iKwed  jwople,  thoujjli  thoy  Rive  them- 
aolvoa  »ip  without  reserve  to  Uio  indolence  penerate«l  by  tho  climate,  enjoyinjj  an  unbroken 
aioitta,  or  sleep,  fVwin  twelve  to  five  in  tlio  atVernoon,  when  they  rise  lo  walk  on  tho  nintnedn, 
which  commnnds  a  noblo  view  of  the  plain  nnd  the  Andes:  but  this  is  tho  usual  trnin  of  lifo 
in  these  intetior  cities.  Swi  Luis,  to  iJio  oast  of  Mondoza,  on  a  tVeqiicnted  thoujjh  circuit- 
ous route  tVom  UueiuM  Ayri's,  is  a  much  smaller  plnce,  consisting  of  a  number  of  mud  huts, 
pc«ttert\l  over  a  Inrjfo  8|>aco  of  ground,  but  in  a  siluntion  hijjhiy  pictiircsipio,  lieiiifj  encloacd 
by  a  lorty  bmnch  of  the  chain  of  l^onlova.  Sun  Juan  do  la  Frontoni,  to  tho  north  of  Men- 
doxn,  Ims  niiolher  but  much  less  fre<]ucntcd  route  tlirouj^h  Uic  Andes.  Tho  town  is  said  to 
contain  10,(HK>  or  ri,(N)0  inhnbitniits. 

P«ln}^)uin,  which,  since  tho  settlement  formed  on  tlio  Rio  Nejjro,  the  Buenos  Ayreans 
nuinU'r  as  ono  of  their  iirovincos,  is  in  full  possession  of  an  Indian  race,  all  mounted  on 
horselwck,  and  in  habits  nnd  asjHvt  closely  n>semblinj?  tlioso  who  desolate  the  Pampas.  They 
linvo  drawn  tlie  attention  of  nnvijiators  by  their  size,  and  have  been  actually  re|X)rted  ns  a 
nation  of  );ianl8.  Although  tliis  ho  exnjjjrerat«\l,  yet  thoy  really  seem  tall  alwvo  the  ordi- 
nary slandonl.  They  nro  doscribotl  to  Iw  e.vcellont  horsemen.  Tho  eastern  coast  of  this 
founlry  is  Iwnlered  by  a  proloiijjntion  of  tho  Andes ;  but  these  mountains,  atler  pnssinjr  Chili, 
display  no  lonjrer  tliet  8tu|>entlous  elevation  which  has  marked  so  ffreut  a  portion  of  their 
rnnjTC.  Their  grnpnJ  heijrbl  from  thence  to  tho  Straits  of  Mnsfollan  is  not  8U|)|X)sed,  by 
C^iptaiu  Kinp,  to  exctnvl  8(HK)  feet,  though  some  (teaks  rise  to  5()(H)  or  (KKX),  when  tlioy  wear 
»  !5u^-t  dr^Nsry  .nspect,  boinjt  covokVi  wiili  jxTiKHual  ice  and  snow.  This  part  of  the  chain 
nas  iu>  vallov  inter|Hv<tHl  lH»tween  it  and  the  tKcan,  whaso  sUtrmy  waves  beat  direct  ajpiinst 
its  cliils,  aiul  have  turruwed  tlio  loiul  into  almost  nutiiber!>^8s  islands,  soporatcd  from  the  con* 
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chain*,  .)('  which 
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tinont  and  oacli  othnr  hy  Inn^  and  narrow  channels  Onn  continental  |)oninBii1a  alone,  that 
of  Trua  Muntoi,  ia  laid  tu  bo  diructly  oxixMod  to  tho  wavoH  of  tho  Paciflc.  Of  thuMo  ialen, 
thu  laruoHt  and  moat  norlhorly.  calloil  Wullin^ton,  i«  Mfl|)>«'atcd  from  tho  continent  by  tho 
channel  of  Mesier,  KH)  niiloi  ion|f,  wIiomo  ahoroa  aro  b  ed  by  low  liilla,  covered  with 
thick  W(kx1h.  To  tho  aouthward  ia  tho  archiiMda^o  of  Miu  d'j  Dion,  which  ia  Httio  known ; 
but  the  channel  of  Concopcion,  which  dividoa  it  iVom  tho  continont,  ia  brrad  and  aafo,  and 
tho  op|Kmito  cooat  deeply  indented  with  baya,  tho  principal  of  which,  called  St.  Androw,  ia 
torminated  by  abrupt  mountaina,  covered  by  cnonnoua  (^laciorn.  Next  followa  Ilanovor 
Iiland,  of  coimiderahlH  extent,  and  to  thu  aouth  of  it  a  niiiiieroui  ((roup,  called  tho  Archi* 
pelaf^o  of  Queen  Adelaide,  wliieh  Ixirdera  on  the  Htraita  of  Ma)rellan.  In  tho  interior  flroni 
the  (MiiiHt  aro  two  larjfo  aalino  lakoa,  ono  (Ifly  and  tho  other  tliirty-four  miloa  \ong,  callcxl 
Utway  and  Hkyrinjf. 

()pp<iNita  to  tho  aonthom  boundary  of  tho  American  coaat  extends  tho  dreary  region  oi 
Torra  del  Fuc|{o.  Narrow  atraita,  crowded  with  ialoti),  divide  it  into  throo  parta,  oi  which 
tho  moat  oaatorn,  and  much  tho  larffoat,  ia  called  Kinir  ('harloa'a  Ijind,  thu  middle  and  amalU 
oat,  (ylaronco  laland,  tho  moat  wuatorly,  Duaolatiun  Iiand.  liotwoen  Torra  del  Fue^o  and 
the  continent  oxtonilM  tho  long  narrow  windinu;  strait,  celebrated  undor  tho  name  of  Maffel- 
Ian,  who  hy  it  first  penotrateu  into  thu  Pacific  Ocean.  Thia  channel  prcacnta  three  entirely 
dintinct  portions.  The  moHt  weatcm,  composed  uf  (granite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  cxhi- 
bits  mounlAina  irregularly  heaped  togothor,  a  coast  deeply  indented  by  bays,  furmiiiff  bold 
prutnontoriea,  whilo  tho  pasaagea  are  filled  with  innumorublu  iHlota  and  danj^eroua  rocka.  In 
tho  central  part  tho  mountaina,  com|)oeed  of  alato  cluy,  aro  bold,  elevated,  and  in  some  parta 
covered  witfi  perpetual  snow ;  but  no  rocks  or  islands  occur  tu  olmtruct  tho  navigation.  In 
the  eaatorn  quarter,  tho  coaat  again  assumes  a  granito  character,  and  ia  also  diversified  by 
islands,  though  not  so  numerous  aa  in  the  western  channel.  Tho  southern  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  ia  also  broken  into  numerous  islands.  Two  of  them,  Iloato  and  Navarin,  aro  aopa- 
ratod  tVom  tho  main  land  by  a  long  narrow  channel,  stretching  almost  in  a  direct  lino,  and 
named,  IVom  Captain  King's  ship,  tho  Deaglo.  Htaaten  Land,  another  largo  island,  lica  ofl 
tho  eastern  coaat,  tVom  which  it  is  separated  by  tho  Htraita  of  Lo  Maire.  Ono  of  the  islands 
belnuging  to  the  group,  called  L'llermito,  is  remarkable  aa  containing  Capo  Horn,  the  moat 
southerly  ]X)int  ot  America,  and  fiicing  directly  tho  waatos  uf  the  ocean  which  surround  the 
Antarctic  |)olo.  It  was  once  deemed  infamous  for  tempests;"  but  it  is  now  found  that  in  a 
proper  season  Capo  Horn  may  ho  pasaod  with  little  danger,  and  it  ia  commonly  preferred  to 
tho  winding  and  difficult  channel  of  Magellan.  Tho  I'utcherais,  who  inhabit  Terra  del 
Fuego,  aro  a  handful  of  miHoriilile  aavugf^H,  in  tho  loweat  atato  uf  wretchedness,  and  subsist- 
ing solely  by  the  shell-fish  which  they  pick  up  un  tho  ahoro.  The  Spaniards  made  an  early 
attempt  to  form  a  settlement  at  Port  Famine,  in  tho  middle  of  tho  atrait,  but  could  not  maiU' 
tain  it. 

Tho  eastern  coaat  of  Patagonia  ia  comparatively  low.  That  immediately  north  of  the 
straits  ia  covered  in  a  great  meaauro  with  cxtenuivo  plains,  or  pampas ;  but  from  Port  St. 
Julian,  in  about  49°  S.  Tat.,  to  44°,  it  is  broken  by  considerable  eminences.  Ports  Desire, 
St.  Julian,  and  Santa  Cruz  aifurd  tolcrablo  anchorage,  oflcn  resorted  to  by  vessels  destined 
for  the  southern  fishery.  The  natives  are  seldom  aecn  on  this  coast,  which  they  are  said  to 
frequent  only  for  tho  purpose  of  interring  their  dead. 

Sect.  VIII. — Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay. 

Tho  tract  of  country  which  lies  on  tho  north  of  tho  Rio  do  la  Plata  and  on  the  cast  of  the 
Uruguay,  formerly  made  a  part  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  name 
of  the  Itanda  Oriontalo.  After  having  been  nine  years  in  the  hands  of  Uio  ferocious  Artigas, 
it  wiis  incorporated  with  Brazil  under  the  title  of  Provincia  Cisplatina.  The  contending 
claims  of  the  two  powers  led  to  a  war,  which  was  finally  terminated  by  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  republic,  whioh  has  an  area  of  about  00,000  square  mi>es,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  76,000.     Its  ofllcial  title  ia  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay. 

Monto  Video,  capital  of  the  republic,  stands  on  tho  northern  bank  of  tho  Plata,  and  haa 
the  best  harbour  upon  that  river,  which,  however,  is  cxiMsed  to  the  violence  of  the  pam- 
peros or  south-west  winds.  It  has  suffered  severely  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  Artigas, 
and  subsequently  by  tho  war  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil ;  its  population  is  reduced  to 
about  15,o6o.  It  IS  well  built,  with  wide  and  regular  streets,  and  the  country  around  ia 
agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys ;  tho  gardens  abound  with  the  finest  fruits  and 
flowers,  but  there  is  otherwise  little  cultivation ;  though  extensive  cattle  farms  are  found  in 
the  interior.  It  exports  large  quantities  of  hides.  Below  Monto  Video  is  tho  small  port  of 
Maldonado,  and  above,  the  etill  smaller  one  of  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  with  a  good  harbour. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL. 

Brazil  is  a  very  extensive  regfion,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  oaHtern  trocta 
of  South  America,  and,  after  beint;  lon(r  hold  aa  a  Portufjuese  colony,  has  of  late,  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  been  formed  into  a  separate  empire.  It  extends  over  more  than  half  tlio  coiv 
tinent  of  South  America. 

Scot.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aipect. 

Brazil  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  whose  shores  describe  round  it  an  irregular 
arch,  broken  by  very  few  bays  or  inlets  of  any  consecjucnce.  In  the  interior,  tliis  empire 
borders  on  every  side  upon  the  former  provinces  of  Spain ;  but  the  two  nations,  in  the  course 
of  300  years,  could  not  determine  on  the  boundary  lines  to  be  drawn  through  the  interior  of 
these  vast  deserts.  The  discussion  was  rendered  still  more  intricate  by  attempts  to  refer 
the  question  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  who  allowed  to  the  Portuguese  100  leagues  west 
from  the  islands  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verd,  without  indicating  which  island  or  what 
league  was  to  be  used ;  and  by  successive  congresses  of  pilots  and  cosmographers,  wlio  had 
only  imperfect  and  often  ideal  maps  by  which  to  guide  themselves.  Tiie  lino  seems  to  begin 
on  the  south  with  the  great  estuary  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  whence  it  passes  to  tlio  Pa- 
rand,  and  thence  by  the  Paraguay  and  the  Guapure  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  witli  the 
Madera.  An  imaginary  line,  drawn  from  the  confluence  of  the  Guapure  and  the  Mamore 
to  the  Javary,  then  separates  Brazil  from  Peru ;  the  last-named  river  and  the  Amazon  thence 
form  the  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the  Caqueta,  whence,  after  following  up  the  course  of 
that  rive:  for  some  distance,  the  line  strikes  north  to  the  Parima  Mountains,  and  continue! 
along  the  mountain  ridge,  and  the  channel  of  the  Oyapoc,  to  the  ocean.  The  Brazilian 
government,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  which  reigned  in  the  new  state  of  fiucnoa 
Ayres,  occupied  with  its  troops  the  whole  territory  as  far  as  the  Plata,  which  it  insisted 
made  th6  most  natural  and  compact  of  all  boundaries ;  but  the  Buenos  Ayrcans,  unable  to 
discern  the  beauties  of  this  arrangement,  took  arms  in  order  to  oppose  it ;  and  the  contest 
has  issued  in  the  disputed  territory  being  formed  into  a  separate  republic. 

The  dimensions  of  this  immense  range  of  territory  may  be  taken  from  about  4°  N.  to  32* 
S.  lat. ;  and  from  about  35°  to  73"  W.  long.  This  will  give  about  2500  miles  of  extreme 
length,  and  about  the  same  in  extreme  breadth.  The  area  of  the  whole  hns  been  estimated 
at  upwards  of  3,000,000  square  miles.  It  is  thus  twenty-five  times  the  extent  of  the  British 
Islands,  nearly  twice  that  of  Mexico,  and  greater  by  a  fourth  than  the  entire  domain  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  rather  more  than  half  of  all  South 
America.  Of  this  immense  space,  indeed,  not  above  a  fourth  con  be  considered  as  at  present 
In  an  effective  and  productive  state ;  and  that  part  is  scarcely  cultivated  and  peopled  up  to 
1  fourth  of  its  actual  capacity.  But  nearly  the  whole,  from  soil,  climate,  and  communica- 
lions,  is  capable  of  being  brought,  at  some  future  and  distant  period,  into  full  improvement 

The  Brazilian  ranges  of  mountains  are  of  great  extent,  but  reach,  by  no  means,  to  that 
stupendous  height  which  distinguishes  the  Andes  of  Colombia  and  Peru.  The  principal 
mass  of  these  mountains  lies  N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  towards  the  sources  of  the  rivers  San 
Francisco,  Parana,  and  Tocantines.  From  that  point  extends  a  parallel  chain  towards  the 
north  coast,  under  the  names  Cerro  das  Esmeraldas,  Cerro  do  Frio,  and  others ;  another 
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InwnnlM  ilit<  i\.\V.  iih  liir  mm  llin  pliiiiiH  ol'  I'liroKOH,  tim  n-ntrnl  Hnvnnniih  of  Hoiilh  AiniTicti. 
TliiH  hfl  I'liiiiii  |K)iirN  iln  wntiTH  on  oiio  nitio  into  tlii>  nviTi*  'I'oonntini'.*  niiil  Xin^iii  niwl  on 
till'  oilier  into  till'  I'urii^niiy  tiiui  tlio  I'liritiiA.  Hmiui  niniintiiin  cliiiiiiH,  liut  littlo  known,  ctom 
iipnr  till'  'roc.'intini'M.  'PowiinlH  tin;  ImnkM  of  tlio  Hiui  rriincifi'o  Im  nnotlior  K^'itt  pliiin,  citlliii 
Caiii|hm  ('M>ri\i<«.  On  tint  north  coiiHt,  iHitwi'on  Miiranliikiu  ami  Oliniia,  uccurit  tho  Hiorra  do 
Itiapohii,  dill'  of  till)  iiioMi  coiiHidorabin  in  llriixil,  Tlnirio  inonntniim  nro  not  ifoncrully  lii;;hi!r 
than  troin  *i(l()()  to  lUMMI  IimU;  only  a  tow  dotarhod  |n)»I<m  TMug  to  atxnit  (HHM).  (ii'o^raiiiicrt 
liavo  lilli'd  till)  intorior  witii  joHy  chain.s  which  hnvu  rcinained  iih  tixtnrcM  in  moiiurn  nm|M; 
but  it  KccniH  now  axrcrtainud  that  IIicho  viiMt  ri')(ioni«  am  in  f^oncral  very  lirvid;  niul  llmt 
ovrn  till'  M'paration  of  tho  watiTH  oF  the  Ania/.oiiM,  tlinf.n  I'lata,  and  tho  Madora,  Ih  niadn 
liy  |iliiiiiN,  till'  iii)(hrHl  ridi{i<H  of  which  aro  only  upiwront  hy  that  nopnration.  'It'lio  bnnkaol' 
tlio  lAiwi'r  AniazouH  pri'wont  plain*  ahiioxt  iNuindluMH, 

Uivi^rs,  tliii  uruatcdt  in  Anioricii  and  in  tho  world,  flow  around  tlio  bordrrx  or  tliron|;li  tho 
torritorn'H  of  llra/.il.  Itn  iiorthnrn  part  in  watornd  hy  tho  CKiiriio  of  tho  AinazoiiM,  its  wcHtrrii 
liv  till'  iMadiira  and  tho  Ia  Plata.  Within  itM  territory  flow,  tributary  to  tho  AnmzonH,  tho 
Topayon,  tlio  Xin^ii,  and  tho  Nof^ro,  which,  IIioukIi  In'ro'svcondarVt  may  rival  tho  (^reatnut 
walcrM  (if  tho  uthor  continontM.  lint  thcMO  rivorH,  flowing;  through  ro((iona  which  will  one 
day  he  tho  finosit  in  tho  world,  when  they  will  brini(  down  an  ondioM  HticcoiiBion  of  valualilo 
products  mil  at  proMont  tliroiifrh  savaf^o  iloKortH,  and  iinncnotrahlo  foroata,  which  havo  nover 
lolt  oillicr  tho  o.vo  or  tho  ploiifth,  Tho  Tocantiiinri  and  tlio  I'urnailHi  flow  into  tho  sea  on  the 
northern  couxt.  But  at  iiroMnit  tho  inoot  umoIiiI  rivorH  aro  thoBo  bntwoon  tho  coawt  chain 
and  thf  xca,  none  of  wliicli  can  attain  any  lon^  coui'mo.  Much  tho  grcatoat  in  tho  Kio  Fran- 
ciitco,  which,  tlowiii^  northward  alonij  tho  hack  of  thoNO  inonntainH  to  their  tormination, 
there  lindM  itti  w  ay  (o  tho  Atlantic.  '1  hero  aro  two  llioM  (irandes,  ono  fullin(f  into  the  8(<a 
north  of  Porto  Sejjnro,  the  other  (Rio  (Jrando  do  Siil)  in  tho  e.xtroino  noutli,  watering  tho 
province  that  liearH  itH  name.  Vet  wi  little  \a  Itruzil  at  pretient  depondont  on  internal  navi- 
ffation,  that  none  of  itH  f;reat  |)ort»  nro  Hituiited  u|Kin  tliexo  rivcrn,  but  nicroly  uixin  Hiiiail 
interior  ImyH.  Tho  ^rcat  river  known  under  thn  names  of  tho  Marnflon,  Orclluna,  and 
Aniazond,  rc(|uiicBheioa  more  particular  notice.  In  tho  present  etato  of  our  knowlcdHfo,  we 
muHt  coiitiid T  tho  Apurimac,  which  rincH  on  tho  lii^jli  regioim  of  Bolivia,  to  be  its  principal 
source;  floniniT  north  through  Peru  into  Kipintor  under  the  naino  of  Ucaynli,  it  in  there 
joined  by  tliu  other  principal  constituent,  tho  Tun^furagiia,  which  issueit  from  the  lake  of 
LuuriciH'ha.  Now  bearing;  the  imnio  of  AiiiazoiiM,  tho  united  waters  flow  eastward  across 
tlio  contineiit  to  the  lu'ean,  which  receives  tho  accumulated  tribute  of  'i(H)  slreains,  under 
the  e(|uatur,  by  a  inuiith  175  miles  in  width.  The  tide  is  perceptible  nlxiut  (100  miles  up  tho 
Amazon,  wl.icli  is  navijrable  for  lurj^o  voshj'Ih  to  the  junction  of  tho  'I'unKurajirua  anil  the 
Ucayali,  bey  ind  which  there  is  suflicicnt  depth  of  water  in  M'veral  of  tho  branches  for  vo8> 
flols  drawiiiff  six  or  seven  foot.  Tho  shoals  nro  niitnerouH,  the  navif^ablo  channels  in  many 
places  narro\:,  windinjf,  and  subject  to  continual  chaiifjos;  and  below  tho  Madera  tho  nuvi- 

fation  is  much  olMtructed  by  t1oatin)jf  trees.  The  banks  aro  low,  and  in  certain  seasons 
ooded  t'<  tiie  distance  of  many  miles.  Tho  princi|ml  tributaries  from  tho  north  are  tho 
Nnpo,  he  Piitunmyo  or  I<;a,  and  the  Ne^^ro ;  from  the  south  tho  Javary,  Jutai,  Jurua,  Ma- 
deni,  Tnpayos,  and  Xingu,  many  of  them  largo  rivers.  Tho  Madera,  which  hos  a  course 
of  iWOO  miles,  and  tho  Negro,  which  is  about  UOOO  miles  in  length,  are  tho  principal.  The 
Coiwiiiuiure,  a  branch  of  the  latter,  is  also  an  arm  of  the  Orinoco,  and  presents  tho  singular 
spectacle  of  ono  groat  river  sending  otf  a  part  of  its  waters  into  the  basin  of  another.  The 
Amazons  drains  nn  area  of  upwards  of  two  million  Miuare  miles,  and  its  extreme  lengtli, 
following  the  windings  of  its  channel,  cannot  be  less  than  4500  miles. 

liiikes  arc  not  leading  features  in  Rrn/.il:  but  in  tho  soutliern  province  of  Rio  Grande, 
there  nro  tho  Patos  nna  tho  Mirim,  extensive  and  shnllow,  communicating  with  the  sea, 
yet  chiefly  fresh,  and  forming  tho  receptacle  of  all  tho  slrtmrns  which  come  down  from  the 
intrrior.  I'^irther  inlnnd,  tho  Paraguay,  by  its  superfluous  waters,  forms  the  Lakes  Xarez, 
and  Ibero,  which  spread  in  the  rainy  season  over  a  prodigious  extent  of  ground. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeoffraphy. 

SuBSKCT.  1. — Qcnloffy. 

Granite,  occasionally  associated  with  syenite,  oppcars  to  abound  in  Brazil,  forming  the 
basis  of  tho  low  country,  and  also  tho  central,  and  often  tho  higher  parts  of  tho  mountain 
ranges.  Resting  upon  it,  there  occur  gneiss,  mica  slnto  richly  impregnated  with  iron  ore, 
chlorite  slate,  talc  slate,  (]uartz  rock,  limestone,  hornblende  rock,  and  greenstone.  Upon 
these  old  rocks  repose  sandstone,  with  slate  clay,  and  upon  these  various  alluvial  formatioiiii 
True  volcanic  rocks  have  not  hitherto  been  met  with.  Eschwego  has  published  a  section 
of  tlio  country  extending  froin  Rio  Janeiro  to  Villa  Rica,  which  exhibits  all  the  dilfcrent 
rock  formations  ju.st  enumerated. 

The  minerals  distributed  among  these  formations  occur  in  cavities,  veins,  beds,  or  ^ii> 
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»«niinatnd ;  and  of  thoin  th«  Kenw  and  oroH  uro  tho  mo»t  important.  Tho  most  precious 
ind  bnaulidil  of  tho  ffomH,  thu  diamond,  iM  ono  of  tho  charactcriHtic  mineral))  ut  Rrazil. 
liithf'rto  it  has  boon  found  chiotly  in  alluvial  aanda  and  con({loninrate  (rMtca//i' .)  Ritch* 
WPffo  mnntionii  havin((  noon  it  embedded  in  brown  iron  oro.  Tho  district  of  Sorra  do 
Frio  in  that  in  which  it  occum  miist  abundantly ;  and  it  is  said  also  to  In)  a  native  prwhictiun 
of  tho  territory  of  Matto  Orossn.  Accordinjf  to  Kschwcjje,  tho  supply  of  diamonds  during; 
•ho  eiflfhty-tiiur  years  flrom  173()  to  1H14  was  at  the  rate  of  3fl,(MK>  cnraU  per  annum ;  hut 
vhn  return  from  tho  roKisters  of  tho  administration  of  tho  diamond  mines  from  1H()U  to  lH(Ki 
was  only  1I),(KK)  carats. 

Lnr^o  diomonds  do  not  abound  in  Rrazil,  but  somo  of  considerablo  sizo  aro  occasionally 
met  with.  Topazes  of  prcat  licauty  and  uf  considerablo  size  aro  met  with  in  tho  diamond 
district,  tho  chrysoberyland  tho  (frnon  tourmaline  or  Brozilian  emerald  in  tho  Herra  doa 
Ksmeraldas,  and  splendid  rock  crptals  and  beautiful  amothysta  are  of  fVoquont  occurrence. 

Iron,  in  tho  form  uf  maffnetic  iron  ore,  specular  iron  oro,  and  brown  iron  oro,  is  found  in 
vast  quantities.  CSohl  in  (ifrains  is  finind  in  tnc  sands  of  most  of  tho  principal  riven  and  thoir 
liiief  hnnches;  or  it  (x;curH  in  tho  consolidated  sand  and  gravel  named  ca»calho.  Gold  also 
occurs  disHoiriinated  in  ditfcront  primitive  rocks,  but  thoro  aro  not  mines  for  tho  gnU  they 
contain;  all  tho  (fold  exported  from  Orazil  being;  obtained  by  washing  tho  sands  of  rivors. 
Native  copjwr  and  also  ores  of  copper  aro  met  with,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  been  turned 
to  any  U8<\  Common  salt  nccurs  in  somo  cla^s  and  marls,  and  nitrato  of  potash  or  saltpotro 
is  prtxluced  in  uhundanco  in  thu  uxtensivo  limoatono  beds  of  Monto  Rourij^o,  botwoon  the 
Rio  diw  Volhoti  and  the  I'aranit. 

SuiMKOT.  2. — Botany. 

Brazilian  botany  is  almost  too  oxlonsivo  for  us  to  touch  upon;  yet  with  tho  powerful  aids 
of  St.  Ililnire,  Martius,  and  others,  it  would  bo  unpardonaole  not  to  attempt  (fivinff  some 
idea,  however  imperfect,  of  it.  Dr.  Abel,  in  his  Voyaffo  to  China  in  tho  Alcostn,  has  con< 
veyed,  in  few  words,  a  strikinff  picture  of  that  portion  of  tho  country  which  is  most  frequented, 
and  must,  consequently,  have  been  visited  by  thousands  of  Europeans ;  and  he  shows  how 
grcnt  is  tho  advantaffo  possessed  by  a  traveller  ac(iuainted  with  natural  history  over  tjio 
common  observer,  both  with  respect  to  pleasurable  expectation,  and  tho  chances  of  its  ful- 
filment. Tho  objects  of  his  studies  arc  intlnitoly  numerous,  and  each  in  its  simple  relations 
is  so  completely  a  centre  of  observation,  that  ho  must  always  bo  repaid  for  tho  labour  of 
research.  "  On  first  entering  tho  liarlwur  of  Rio  Janeiro,  he  tools  unutterable  dclipht.  No 
apprehension  of  disappointment  darkens  his  prospect.  The  certainty  of  meeting  Nature  in 
her  gayest  and  most  exalted  colours,  in  all  her  varied  and  attractive  tbrins,  gives  nim  unmix- 
ed enjoyment.  The  brilliant  tints  of  tho  mountain  fuliago  food  his  botanical  imagination ; 
whilst  the  dazzling  insects  which  flutter  about  the  ship  tell  to  him  tho  stores  of  animated 
nature.  As  a  geologist,  he  may  almost  remain  on  the  deck  of  tho  vessel  and  prosecute  his 
rcijcarchcs ;  immense  ridges  of  primitive  mountains,  traversed  by  deep  ravines,  and  rising 
in  succession  to  the  very  boundary  of  his  vision,  afford  him  an  ample  subject  of  interesting 
investigation.  Wlion  once  the  naturalist  has  landed,  he  quickly  bends  his  way  to  the  rocky 
woods  that  cover  these  hills,  and  finds  himself  encompassed  by  all  the  beauties  of  Flora. 
Thus  I  was  entirely  overwhelmed  for  some  minutes  by  my  sensations,  on  first  beholding  th* 
glorious  productions  of  a  tropical  climate  in  their  native  soil.  Plants  that  are  reared  in 
England  at  great  expense,  and  attain,  under  the  best  management,  but  a  puny  and  unchar- 
acteristic form,  flourished  around  mo  in  all  the  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  their  perfect  being. 
A  thick  coppice  was  formed  by  numerous  species  of  Cassia,  Ctesalpinia,  and  Bauhinia,  whose 
gay  colours  and  elegant  forms  were  curiously  contrasted  with  the  grotesque  characters  of 
tho  Aloe  and  Cactus.  Tho  trunks  of  tho  forest  trees  were  covered  with  beautiful  Creepers, 
and  parasitic  Ferns  occupied  their  branches.  Emerging  from  the  wood,  I  entered  groves  oi' 
Orange  trees,  bearing  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion.  I  approached  them  in 
wonder,  and  scarcely  dared  to  taste  their  abundant  produce,  when  I  was  astonished  by  receiv- 
ing permission  to  gather  them  in  any  quantity.  Having  laden  myself  with  plants,  1  return- 
ed along  the  rocky  beach  to  my  boat ;  walking,  at  every  step,  over  land  crabs  and  the  larvta 
of  insects,  whoso  numbers  gave  an  appearance  of  animaSon  to  tlio  soil.  Standing  on  the 
beach,  with  my  back  to  the  sea,  I  had  immediately  before  mo  the  dark  face  of  the  Sugar- 
Loaf  Mountain,  rising  from  a  wood  of  flowering  trees.  To  the  right  hand,  the  same  wood 
climbed  the  precipitous  ground,  intersected  by  paths  leading  to  a  rugged  rock.  Here,  groves 
of  orange  trees  anorded  a  retreat  from  tbe  blaze  of  tlic  unclouded  sun ;  while  the  cool  sea 
breezes  heightened  the  effect  of  the  scene,  and,  blowing  over  fields  of  bloom,  came  charged 
with  delicious  fVagrance." 

Martius  most  fully  corroborates  all  that  Dr.  Abel  has  stated.  " Scarcely,"  says  he,  "were 
we  beyond  the  streets  and  noise  of  Rio  Janeiro,  when  we  stopped,  as  if  enchanted,  in  the 
midst  of  a  strange  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Our  eyes  were  attracted  sometimes  by  gaily 
coloured  birds,  or  splendid  butterflies;  sometimes  by  the  singular  forms  of  the  insects,  and 
the  nests  of  wasps  and  termites,  liaiig'ng  from  tlie  trees;  sometimes  by  the  beautiful  planta 
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Kattored  in  tlio  narrow  valley,  ojid  un  tliu  ({cinlly  Mluping  hills.  Hiirroundcn  by  lotly,  airy 
CiiHniaH,  hrodd-iuavod,  thick-Htcnmiod  Cocropian,  thick-crownod  Myrtles,  larfre-blofiMoinod 
ni({nuniitH,  clinibinp;  tutlM  of  tliu  honoy-bourin)}  I'uulliniiui,  tur-aproadinj{  tondrils  of  tiio  I'os* 
sioii-llowor,  nnd  ot  tlio  rivhly-lloworin^  Coronillti,  nlwvo  which  riso  tho  wnvinff  ■uniniits  of 
Miiciiiibu  I'lilum,  wo  lUnciod  oursuivuH  traiwportod  into  tho  pardons  of  tho  llusporidns.  I'asa* 
lug  ovor  Muvural  HlroauiH  wliidi  wuru  tiirnud  to  ffoud  account,  and  hills  covorud  with  young 
coppice  wcmmI,  wo  nniched  tiio  cuiinonco  uluii);  wTiich  tho  sprinf^-wator  dn  tho  city  is  con> 
ducted.  Ikitwcon  tho  wtHxIy  hiilM,  thoro  arc  diversitiod  romantic  prospoctH  into  tho  valloyi 
below.  Hoinotini(!8  yon  truverso  open  spots,  whcro  a  Htronffor  li^ht  is  relloctod  from  tho 
llowory  f^round,  or  from  tho  sliinin;^  leuvus  of  tiio  nuiirhbourin(|f  hi^h  trees;  Honiotimcs  you 
ontor  a  cih)1  Hhady  bower.  II(>ro  a  tiiick  wruath  of  l'aullinia>,  Socuridacut  !<7ikanias,  nts- 
sion-ilowers  adorned  with  an  incredible  ninnlmr  of  blussoms,  clind)  tliroujjfh  tho  crowns  of 
tho  t'Ultis,  tlio  <K)Weri:iff  llhexias  and  AluloNtomas,  Dauliinios,  dolicato  MiniOHas,  and  ji^ioiisy 
Myrtles;  there,  buHhy  NiirhtMhiidcH,  Seliustanas,  Ku|Nitoria,  Crotons,  /1'<Kiphilas,  and  innu- 
merable other  plantM,  form  an  impervious  thicket,  amidst  which  grow  immcuHo  stems  of  tho 
Silk  Cotton  Tree  {^Homfxi.v),  of  silver-leaved  Cocropias,  thorny  Brazil-wood  troo,  of  tho 
LccythiH,  with  it^  tim^nilar  iVuit  resembling  a  pitcher,  slender  stems  of  tho  Cabbage  I'alm, 
and  many  other  sovertMgna  of  the  wikhI.  Tho  majestic  sight,  tho  ropoao  and  silence  of 
Uicso  wo<hIs,  interrupted  only  by  tho  bu7,/.  of  the  gay  Ilunnning-Uirds  fluttering  from  flower 
to  tlower,  and  by  the  ningular  nol(<s  of  unknown  birds  and  insects,  |H}culiarly  atlect  tho  mind 
of  the  man  of  beusibility,  who  feels  himself,  as  it  wore,  regenerated  in  tlio  prospect  of  the 
glorious  country,  'riie  stream,  which  tlie  a<pieduct  conveys  to  tho  city,  falls  in  one  place 
Ml  beautiful  cascades  over  the  granite  roeks.  ()bli(pie-leaved  Begonias,  slender  Costus  and 
Holiconias,  the  red  (lower-stems  of  which  shine  v/ith  peculiar  splendour,  contrasted  with 
t)io  gUxnn  of  tho  forest, arliorescoiit  Kerns  and  (trasses,  hanging  Imslios  of  Vornonias,  Myr- 
tles, and  Melastomns,  bending  under  a  Um\  of  blossoms,  adorn  tho  C(X>1  8|>ota  that  surround 
tliom.  liurgo  and  small-winged  buttortlies  s|Hirt  ubovo  tho  rippling  water;  and  birds  of  tho 
ffayost  pluuiago  contend,  as  it  were,  morning  and  evening,  to  overcome  tho  noise  of  Uie 
brook  by  their  various  notes.  The  higher  one  ascends,  tho  more  rare  do  tho  largo  trees 
become,  and  the  DtunlKHJs  nnd  Ferns  more  numerous,  among  which  is  a  beautiful  arborescent 
Fern,  fitlocn  feet  high.  Cofleo  trees  are  i)lantod  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  top  of  which 
is  crowned  by  tlie  liraziliiui  I'iiie  (Arniwaria  itn(trictita),  with  its  dark  grotes(|uo  branches, 
extended  like  candelabra.  In  the  surrounding  forest  grows  a  kind  of  Bark,  which  has  Iwen 
oxiHirtinl  under  the  name  of  Uuina  do  Rio  {Coutana  spiciosa .'),  tho  elHcacy  <if  which,  in 
intermittent  fovers,  has  been  orovod  by  experiments  inado  in  Portugal.  Though  not  pos- 
sessing all  tho  anti-febrile  (lualities  of  tho  Peruvian  bark,  it  is  preferable  to  many  other  sorta 
which  como  to  Spiin  from  I'erii,  mi.\ed  with  the  better  kind ;  and,  wero  tJio  pieces  of  wood 
carolblly  selected,  it  might  atllird  a  very  iwwerfiil  inodicino.  Another  Brazilian  plant,  con- 
tainuig  a  great  quantity  of  bitter,  is  tho  Caniuoja  {Haccharis  f(vnistelloiJts\  which  is  much 
used  against  intermitting  t'overs." 

It  is  remarkable  that  u|K)n  all  the  shores  of  tho  New  nnd  Old  World  between  the  tropics, 
Rhizophora  Mangle,  tJio  Mangrove  Tree  {Jiff,  Utif}.),  Bruguera,  Conocarpus  and  Aviccnnia, 
with  seeds,  shooting,  while  attached  to  tho  parent  plant  and  branches 
striking  into  tho  earth,  seem  by  tlieir  roots  alwvo  and  below,  at  once  to 
convoy  tho  imago  of  that  rich  nnd  generous  vegetiition  which  wo 
aduiiro  in  tliese  latitudes.  As  these  plants  belong  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  tho  sen-coast,  so  every  largo  river  has  a  flora  of  its  own  along  its 
whole  course,  which  forms  one  of  the  morX  important  features  in  tho 
physiognomy  of  the  country  tlirough  which  it  Hows.  Thus,  on  the 
shores  of  tluwo  iminonse  rivers,  tJio  Rio  do  San  Francisco,  the  Tocan- 
tin,  the  ParnailMi,  and  the  Amazons,  there  are  certain  species  which 
mark  tho  peculiar  character  of  their  vegetable  productions,  nnd  are 
extremely  interesting  to  tJie  botjinical  getigraphor,  as  indicating,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  btisis  of  tho  forms  of  each  individual  flora.  Those 
shrubs  anil  trees  which  emit  roota  from  their  branches  require  to  come 
into  contact  with  tlie  sen,  in  onler  to  attain  their  perfect  growth ;  and,  with  their  wide- 

Srcadingiuid  very  superficial  root.s  they  appear  especially  to  affect  tho  swampy  soil  of  its 
ores.  Though  tlieir  woixl  bo  solid  and  not  nnl're<iHontly  thick,  they  grow  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  Tho  Miuigrove  {Rhintphora  Mantfle,  Maiiffue  verviclho)  is  distinguish 
ed  by  ionnmg  a  very  tliick  bark  in  a  projwrtionably  short  period.  In  those  places  where 
the  scarcity  of  timber  does  not  make  it  necessary  entirely  t«i  cut  down  tho  Mangle  Trees, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Maranliao,  it  is  usual,  particularly  at  the  commencement  of  tho  rainy 
season,  when  tlio  sap  begins  to  flow  between  tlio  wood  and  bark,  to  tear  off*  the  latter  and 
use  it  for  tanning.  On  the  stuiimits  of  tiiese  lorosts  growing  on  tlio  shore,  are  seen,  in 
sailing  along,  the  most  bcautiliil  white  herons  sitting,  gay-coloured  halcyons  watching  Ibr 
fish,  and  wittiin  the  tliickct  various  waterfowl,  running  about  or  swimming     Wherever 
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theso  trees  jfrow,  inn  whole  neighbourhood  is  converted  into  marshes  and  swamps,  and 
servos  only  tor  an  abode  for  a  peculiar  species  of  crab. 

Tho  celebrated  Russian  voyager  and  traveller,  Karon  von  Langsdorfli  has  a  beautiful 
country  residence  in  Brazil,  at  tho  foot  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  called  Mandiocca,  on 
accvunt  of  the  excellence  of  tho  Mandiocca  roots  (Jatropha  Manihot)  which  are  cultivated 
there.  This  estate  is  bounded  on  t!'o  northward  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  traversed  by 
several  narrow  dells,  and  covered  with  wood.  In  tho  midst  of  these  great  forests  are  the 
tracts  (rossttilos)  which,  after  burning  tho  felled  trees,  are  planted  by  tho  land-owners  with 
Mandiocca,  Maize,  Beans,  Coflbo,  &c.  ThcHO  plantations  (rostaii)  are  generally  abandoned 
after  a  few  harvests,  and  in  a  few  years  are  covered  again  with  a  thick  brushwood  (capoeir) 
which  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  largo  kinds  of  trees,  of  a  slower 

Sowth.  Tho  primeval  forests,  which  stand,  as  testimonies  of  tho  creative  energy  of  the 
ew  Continent,  in  all  their  original  wildness,  and  still  unprofaned  by  human  hands,  are 
called,  in  Brazil,  Mato  Virgem,  Virgin  Forests.  In  them,  European  coolness  refreshes  the 
wanderer,  and,  at  tho  samo  time,  presents  tho  imago  of  the  most  luxuriant  profusion ;  the 
nevcr-ceasinij'  power  of  vegetation  makes  the  trees  shoot  up  to  a  majestic  height ;  and,  not 
contented  with  theso  gigantic  primeval  monuments.  Nature  calls  forth,  upon  every  stem,  a 
new  creation  of  numerous  verdant  flowering  parasite  plants.  Instead  of  the  uniform  poverty 
of  species  in  tho  forewts  of  Europe,  thcro  is  an  endless  diversity  in  the  forms  of  stem,  leaves, 
and  blossoms.  Almost  every  ono  of  theso  sovereigns  of  tho  forest,  which  here  stand  near 
to  each  other,  is  distinguished,  in  tho  total  effect  of  tho  picture,  from  its  neighbour.  While 
the  Silk  Cotton  Tree,  partly  armed  with  strong  thorns,  begins  at  a  considerame  height  from 
tho  ground  to  spread  out  its  thick  arms,  and  its  fingered  leaves  arc  grouped  iri  light  and  airy 
masses,  the  luxuriant  Lecythis  and  the  Brazilian  Anda  shoot  out,  at  a  less  height,  many 
branches  prolbsely  covered  with  foliage,  which  unite  to  form  a  verdant  arcode.  The  Jaca- 
randa  attracts  the  cyo  by  the  lightness  of  its  doubly-feathered  leaves;  the  large  gold- 
coloured  flowers  of  this  tree  and  the  Ip6  dazzle  by  their  splendour,  contrasted  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  foliage.  Tho  Spondias  arches  its  pinnated  leaves  into  light  oblong  forms.  A 
very  peculiar  and  most  striking  oftect  in  the  picture  is  that  produced  by  the  Trumpet  Tree 
(Cecropia  pdtata),  among  the  other  lofty  forms  of  the  forest.  Its  smooth,  ash-gray  stems 
rise,  slightly  bending,  to  a  considerable  height,  and  spread  at  the  top  into  verticillate 
branches,  standing  out  at  right  angles,  which  hear,  at  tho  extremities,  large  tufts  of  deeply 
lobatod  white  leaves.  The  contour  of  tho  tree  appears  to  indicate,  at  once,  hardness  and 
pliability,  stiflhess  and  elasticity,  and  affords  the  painter  a  subject,  equally  interesting  and 
difficult,  for  tho  exercise  of  hia  pencil.  Tiie  flowering  Coisalpinia,  the  airy  Laurel,  the 
lofty  Gooflraia,  the  Soap  Trees  v/ith  their  shining  leaves,  tho  slender  Barbodoes  Cedar,  the 
Ormosia  with  its  pinnated  foliage,  the  Tapia  or  Garlic  Pear-tree,  so  called  from  the  strong 
smell  of  its  bark,  tho  Maina,  and  a  thousand  undescribed  trees,  are  mingled  confusedly 
together,  forming  groups,  agreeably  contrasted  by  tho  diversity  of  their  forms  and  tints. 
Hero  and  there,  tho  dark  crown  of  a  Brazilian  Pino  (^Araucaria  imbricata)  among  the 
lighter  green,  appears  as  a  stranger  among  the  natives  of  the  tropics,  while  the  towering 
Btcmn  of  the  palina,  with  their  waving  crowns,  are  an  incomparable  ornament  to  the  forests, 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  which  no  language  can  describe.  If  the  eye  turns  from  the  proud 
forms  of  those  ancient  denizens  of  the  forest,  to  the  more  humble  and  lower,  which  clothe 
the  ground  with  rich  verdure,  it  is  delighted  with  the  splendour  and  gay  variety  of  the 
flowers.  Tho  purple  blossoins  of  tho  llliexia;  profuse  clusters  of  Melastoina,  Myrtle,  and 
Eugenia;  the  tender  foliage  of  many  Rubiaccm  and  Ardisioe,  with  their  delicate  flowers 
blended  with  the  singularly  formed  leaves  of  tho  Theophrasta ;  the  Conchocarpus ;  the  reed- 
like  Dwarf  Palms ;  tlio  brilliant  spadix  of  the  Costus ;  the  ragged  hedges  of  Maranta ; 

magnificent  Stifftias ;  thorny  Solana ; 
067       i  ,  Mitf  large-flowering  Gardenias  and  Con- 

tarea,  entwined  with  garlands  of 
MikaniaandBignonia;  the  far-spread- 
ing shoots  of  the  mellifluous  Paulli- 
nias;  of  the  burning  Dalechampiaa 
and  the  Bauhinia,  with  its  strangely 
lobed  leaves ;  strings  of  the  leafless 
milky  Bindweed,  which  descend  fVom 
the  highest  summits  of  the  trees,  or 
closely  twine  round  the  strongest 
trunks,  and  gradually  kill  them ;  last- 
ly, those  parasitical  plants  by  which 
Biomoui.  Tillandii*.  ,  ,  old  ti  COS  are  invested  with  the  garb 

'•" "  of  youth;  the  grotesque  species  of 

Pothos  and  Arum ;  the  superb  flowers  of  the  Orchidem,  the  Bromolios,  which  catch  the  rain 
watftr;  the  Tillandsia  {jig.  967.),  hanging  down  like  Lichen  pulmonarius,  and  a  multiplicity 
of  wiriously  formed  Ferns ;  all  these  admirable  productions  of  so  young  a  soil  combine  to 
form  a  scene  which  alternately  fills  tho  European  naturalist  wiUi  c'cligiit  and  astonishment. 
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When'  horo  attomptinji|r  to  sketch  tlio  interior  of  a  tropical  forost,  it  is  rcquisito  to  point 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  relative  Ritimtion  of  each  individual  plant,  with  regard  to 
the  tendency  to  self-preservation.  With  sucii  a  tlilnoss  of  life,  and  such  a  vigorous  striving 
at  development,  even  so  rich  and  fertile  a  soil  as  tiiis  is  not  capable  of  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary nourishment  in  sulHciont  abundance;  hence  tlioso  gigantic  trees  are  in  a  constant 
atrugffle  for  their  own  preservation,  and  impede  each  other's  growth,  still  more  than  do  the 
trees  in  our  forests.  Even  the  stems  wiiicli  have  attained  a  considerable  height,  and  ro(iuire 
a  large  supply  of  nutriment,  feel  the  influence  of  their  stronger  neigiil)oura,  aro  suddenly 
arrested  in  their  growth  by  being  deprived  of  the  requisite  juices,  and  thus  become,  in  a 
short  time,  subject  to  tiic  gencnil  laws  of  nature,  which  lead  them  to  a  rapid  dissolution. 
Thus  wo  see  the  noblest  trees,  atlrr  sutt'ering  an  atrophy  of  some  months'  duration,  eaten 
away  by  ants  and  other  insects,  seized  with  decay  from  the  root  to  the  summit,  till,  to  the 
terror  of  the  solitary  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  they  full  down  with  a  tremendous  crash.  In 
general  it  is  remarked  that  stems  which  stand  singly,  among  several  of  a  diflcrnnt  kind, 
are  more  easily  kept  down  by  the  hitter.  When,  at  some  future  period,  a  rogulor  system 
of  forest  cultivation,  which,  indeed,  has  not  yet  bcou  thought  of  in  these  tliinly  peopled 
woods,  shall  bo  introduced,  it  will  bo  found  ncccHsnry,  not  so  much  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  trees  close  together,  as  to  take  care  that  they  stand  at  a  sutliciont  distance  tVom  each 
other. 

Brazil  nuts  arc  the  flruit  of  BerthoUctia  excelsa,  (Jiif.  008.)  one  of  the  most  interesting 
plants  of  the  New  World,  and  which  deserves  to  bo  cultivated  in  the  warm  parts  of  America, 
as  the  almond  and  walnut  are  grrwn  in  Europe.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  weight  of  the 
iVuit  is  so  enormous,  that  at  the  period  wiicn  it  fiiUs,  the  savage  natives  dare  not  enter  the 
forests  without  covering  their  heads  and  shoulders  with  a  strong  buckler  of  wood.  The 
people  of  Esmoraldas  still  describe  the  dangers  which  they  run,  when  this  fruit,  which  is 
08  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  whoso  shell  is  so  hard  as  almost  to  defV  the  sharpest  instru- 
ment, drops  from  a  height  of  flfly  or  sixty  feet.  Tiio  produce  is  abundant,  each  containing 
flx)m  flfleen  to  twenty  largo  and  well-flavoured  kernels.  Humboldt  declares  himself  to  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  procuring  Brazil  nuts  during  his  voyage  on  thn  Orinoco.  He  and 
his  party  h&l  subsisted  fur  three  months  on  bad  chocolate  and  boilc''  ''  ;o  without  butter  or 
salt,  when  tliey  procured  a  quantity  of  the  Bertholletia  excelsa,  w'.ach  the  Indians  had  just 
been  gatheriiig  in  the  month  of  June.  Tiio  Portuguese  of  Para  have  long  carried  on  a  con- 
sidcraole  traffic  in  these  nuts,  wiiich  they  export  to  Guiana,  Lisbon,  and  England ;  and 
the  oil  extracted  from  them  is  mucli  esteemed  in  Brazil.  A  French  privateer  captured, 
during  the  war,  an  English  vessel,  loaded  with  Brazil  nuts,  which  were  purchased  by  a 
merchant  of  Rouen,  who  found  the  oil  they  afforded  so  preferable  for  burning  to  that  ex- 
tracted from  any  Euroiwan  fruit,  that  ho  wrote  to  Paris  to  enquire  the  botanical  name  of  the 
tree  that  bore  these  nuts,  and  for  information  as  to  its  native  country,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
a  larger  supply. 


Bratil  Nun. 


Ccphtelii  Ipecacuanha. 


The  Brazil  Wood  of  commerce  is  tlie  produce  of  Ciesalpinia  brasiliensis;  and  Rosewood, 
flow  so  well  known  and  extensively  employed  as  an  ornamental  material  for  furniture,  that 
•fa  Jacaranda. 

Balsam  of  Copaiva  is  afforded  by  the  genus  Copaifera. 

Ipecacuanha,  the  true  Brazilian  drug,  respecting  which  there  has  been  so  much  discus- 
sion, is  the  root  of  the  Cephaelis  Ipecacuantia  of  Richard  (Jig.  069.).  Its  discovery  is  due 
to  tlie  native  Brazilians.  Marc^raaffand  Pison  were  the  first  who  made  it  known  in  Europe, 
snd  GAperinienta  pruvod  Ihe  utility  of  tffis  truly  valuable  drug.  Their  description,  however, 
was  so  defective  that  Ii)ccacuanlia  was  long  used  before  me  plant  that  produced  it  was 
known:  till  in  1800.  Dr.  A.  Gomes  brought  flowering  specimens  to  Europe,  which  Brotero 
deacrtbed  iu  the  Tranaactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  tlius  set  all  uncertainty  at  rest. 
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The  use  of  Ipecacuanha  is  too  universal  to  render  a  long  detail  of  its  qualities  necessary. 
Everybody  knows  that  it  is  emetic  ond  sudorilic,  and  useful  in  chronic  catarrh,  strengthen- 
ing the  digestive  organs,  and  curing  tlie  dysentery.  A  small  trade  is  carried  on  in  Ipeca- 
cuanha at  Rio  Janeiro.  According  to  Gomes,  430  arrobas  wore  exported  in  1795,  and  314 
in  1800.  The  substance  is  easily  recognised,  and  this  is  the  only  ipecacuanha  actually  sent 
abroad  from  the  capital  of  Brazil;  for  it  is  not  true  that  the  roots  of  lonidium  Ipecacuanha, 
still  less  those  of  lonidium  parviflorum,  which  grows  in  a  very  distant  province,  are  mixed 
witli  those  of  tho  true  CephatSlis  Ipecacuanha.  Though  this  latter  has  been  exterminated 
in  tho  environs  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  near  most  of  the  large  towns,  it  is  still  very  common  in 
raany  spoU;  but  tho  practice  of  pulling  up  tho  plant  indiscriminately,  whether  the  seeds  bis 
ripe  or  otherwise,  with  the  daily  diminution  of  tho  virgin  woods,  whore  it  grew  abundantly, 
cannot  foil  to  render  it  scarce ;  and  it  were  most  desirable  that  some  plan  for  cultivating 
it  were  adopted.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  seeds  or  runners;  and  it  requires  no  care, 
if  grown  under  the  shade  of  largo  trees;  but  an  artificial  shelter  would  bo  necessary,  if  it 
were  cultivated  in  open  spots. 

Cacao,  probably  an  aboriginal  native  of  Brazil,  tlwugh  extensively  cultivated  in  other 
warm  countries,  is  tho  fruit  of  the  Theobroma  or  Chocolate  tree  (Jg.  970.).    The  latter, 

which  is  an  Indian  appellation,  is  derived  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  of  Choco,  where  the  Cacao  is  much  grown ; 
and  fco  fond  are  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  ladies,  more 
especially  tho  nuns  and  devotas,  of  this  national  beverage, 
that  the  temporary  want  of  it  is  considered  quite  a  misror- 
tuno ;  almost  as  heavy  as  the  loss  of  tobacco.  Such  inveter- 
ate smokers  are  tho  fair  Popayancjas,  that  when  the  posses- 
sion of  Cauca  by  tho  patriot  army  cut  off  their  supply  of 
this  article  arid  of  sugar,  they  used  to  send  their  slaves  to 
pick  up  such  ends  of  cigars  as  had  been  dropped  in  the 
streets;  and  when  they  had  exhausted  all  the  caramelas 
and  syrups  of  the  apothecaries*  shops  in  sweetening  their 
indispensable  chocolate,  they  bethought  themselves  of  boil- 
ing dried  figs,  and  using  the  sweet  liquor  thus  obtained,  as 
a  substitute  for  sugar.  Tho  generic  name  Theobroma  (food 
of  the  gods),  was  conferre<l  on  this  tree  by  Lmnmus,  to  mark  his  opinion  of  the  excellence 
of  its  seeds ;  though  Benzoni,  who  travelled  in  South  America  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
formed  a  different  estimate  of  its  merits,  and  declared  that  chocolate  was  "  a  drink  fitter  for 
a  pig  than  a  man."  The  Cacao  is  tho  kernel  of  this  tree,  which  it  is  customary  to  bury  for 
forty  dpys,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  its  acrid  flavour :  many  aromatic  ingredients,  especially 
Vanilla,  being  added  to  do  away  its  native  nauseous  taste — "  Le  moClleux  Cacao  s'embaume 
de  Vanille,"  acconling  to  the  author  of  Les  Jardins. 

The  following  is  the  process  used  by  the  chemist,  M.  Cadet,  in  preparing  Chocolate.  The 
Cacao  seeds  are  roasted  like  coffee  beanc,  either  in  an  iron  pon  or  a  cylinder ;  and,  when 
half  cold,  are  spread  on  a  table,  and  bruised  with  a  wooden  rolling-pin,  to  remove  the  aril- 
lus:  then  they  are  winnowed,  sifted,  and  cleansed.  When  the  kernels  are  perfectly  purifi- 
ed, they  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  of  heated  iron  over  burning  charcoal,  and  thus  reduced  to 
a  coarse  paste,  which  is  set  to  cool  on  a  marble  slab.  A  second  rolling  is  bestowed  with  a 
steel  cylinder  on  a  smooth  freestone,  and  as  soon  as  the  paste  becomes  sufiiciently  smooth, 
it  is  mixed  with  su^r  in  a  hot  basin  and  poured  into  tin  moulds.  Cadet  mixed  8  lbs.  of  the 
Caracca  Cacao,  which  is  the  finest  kind,  with  2  lbs.  of  tho  third  kind  (Island  Cacao),  and 
8  lbs.  of  powdered  sugar.  The  addition  of  ginger,  cloves,  and  pimento,  and  even  musk  and 
ambergris,  commonly  given  in  Americo,  renders  chocolate,  which  is  by  no  means  easy  of 
digestion,  still  more  heating  and  exciting.  Cadet  recommends  that  only  2  oz.  of  cinnamon 
and  3  oz.  of  vanilla  should  be  put  into  20  lbs.  of  plain  chocolate  paste.  Chocolate  is  not 
very  much  consumed  in  England  and  the  United  States ;  it  is  in  greater  esteem  in  France ; 
it  forms  the  ordinary  breakfast  in  Spain ;  and  in  Me.xico,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  is  not 
considered  an  oWect  of  luxury,  but  of  prime  necessity. 

The  botany  of  tho  northern  parts  of  South  America,  namely,  Guiana  and  Colombia,  ia  fiir 
less  known  than  that  of  Brazil.  Guiana  presents  a  singular  appearance  as  you  approach  it 
from  the  sea,  being  remarkably  low  for  a  great  extent  towards  the  interior,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  discovered,  even  from  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel,  until  close  to  it.  It  then  presents  a 
curious  fringed  aspect ;  for  nothing  but  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  by  which  the  land  is  cover- 
ed are  visible  on  the  horizon,  apparently  floating  in  the  air ;  being  seen  through  the  medium 
of  an  atmosphere  charged  with  watery  vapours,  that  are  raised  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
climata  from  a  hnmid  soil,  "  Up  the  Orinoco,"  says  the  lively  author  of  Campaigns  and 
Cruises  in  South  America,  "  tho  scenery  is  strikingly  beautiful ;  and,  when  viewed  from  a 
ship's  deck  as  she  glides  slowly  along  the  smooth  water,  presents  a  magnificent  moving 
panorama.  The  banks  on  each  side  ore  covered  with  impervious  forests  of  majestic  troes, 
chained  to  each  otlier,  as  it  were,  by  the  Bcjuco  or  gigtsntic  creeping  plant  of  South  America, 
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D  thoy  pull  up  ami  Uuolroy  iiioro  roola  iitui  ifuit  timn  tliuy  oat  or  carry  away.  Tlioir 
ni;  iltiring  tliu  iiitflit  is  iiuiuh  luutlur  than  could  bo  con.Hklurtxl  |)oiwiblo,  conNidorinif  thu 
)!'  tlio  anuniil.  Tito  iioiwi  ihuy  niako  may  bu  oa»ily  tiinciod  to  ])rucon(l  tVoin  |iantborii, 
lor  lartfo  buastH  of  proy,     Thia  is  no  iiiucli  llio  uaso,  that  tlirco  Eii{;(lisli  aolihors,  who 


which  gwvta  to  tho  lliicknoM  of  an  ordinary  cublo.  TIioho  anclont  troos,  whon  decayed 
UiMugh  Ivn^th  of  yimrn  (for  tho  axo  of  tho  woodHuian  linii  novor  yot  roHoundod  in  thnso 
wildM;,  aro  Hupi)ortcd  uiiright  by  tho8o  onor'nouii  plantti,  which  buur  a  itriking  rosoinblance 
to  tho  huge  watnr-snakoH  that  luik  in  tho  HwauipH  bonuuth.  Thorn  aro  many  othor  para> 
■itical  plants  which  boar  lloworH  of  variouH  brilliant  colourH,  tbruiin)(  foiitoonH  on  tho  trooa  to 
which  tliuy  cling.  Among  thu  branchuM,  monkoyi  of  ovury  duscription  gambol  and  follow 
tlio  vossol,  Rpringing  from  troo  to  troo  by  moans  of  tho  Ikjucu,  which  liaa  obtainod,  flrom  this 
oircumstanco,  its  Indian  nuino  of  monkoy's  ladder.  Tho  most  conspicuous  among  this  mis- 
chiovoui  tribu  is  thu  araguatcs  a  largu  rod  munkoy,  always  scon  in  hards,  tho  young  ones 
clinging  to  thoir  mother  s  shouldoru.  Thosu  aro  vury  doslructivo  among  tho  plantations, 
whoro  thoy  pull  up  and  dustroy  nioro  roots  and  iVuit  than  tliuy  oat  or  carry  away.  Thoir 
howling  i'  "       '  ' '  ■  '  '     '  "  *'  ' '  '     "      • '      '  •'  '  -       *' 

aixu  of 
or  othor      . 

had  dosortud  fVoin  Autfastum,  W(<ru  r  >  torriliod  by  tho  noiHOU  madu  by  thosu  animals  in  thn 
middio  of  tho  night,  that  thoy  hiiilu<i  tliu  bouts  in  which  tho  othor  troopn  woro,  and  boggod 
to  bo  taken  on  iHwnl,  ducliiring  that  thoy  woro  surronndud  by  tigors,  Parrots  and  macaws, 
with  toucans  and  other  birds  of  boautiful  plumago,  cumpluto  thiM  nplundid  picture,  and  fill 
tlto  air  with  their  diNcurdant  screams,  to  which  thu  metallic  noto  of  the  darra  or  boll-bird, 
responds  at  niuasuru<l  inturvals;  at  ono  moment  sounding  close  to  tho  oar,  and  tho  noxt, 
dying  away  in  the  distance.  Up  tho  small  cnmks,  wliigh  ore  completely  embowered  by 
magnilicent  evurgreens,  aro  seen  |)elicnns,  spoonbillo,  and  giirzons,  or  gigantic  cranos,  all 
busily  employed  in  fixhing.  When  to  thia  is  added  tho  occuhiouuI  appearance  of  that  tyrant 
of  the  Ntruani,  the  alligator,  floating  in  conscious  superiority  among  tho  bulky  manatis  and 
tho  more  agile  toninos,  which  aro  mcessantly  rising  and  blowing  in  shoals,  tho  scono  may 
bu  Bomuwiiat  imagintHi,  but  cannot  bo  adeiiuately  ((Inscribed." 

Among  the  many  medicinal  and  iwiHonous  plants  growing  on  tho  banks  of  the  Orinoco, 
one  of  tho  most  singular  is  u  species  of  llojuco,  which,  when  properly  administered,  proves 
a  jMwerful  preservative  iVom  tho  eflucU  attending  the  bite  of  every  description  of  poisonous 
8or|)ent8.  It  even  appears  to  deprive  these  reptiles  cither  of  tho  power  or  inclination  to  use 
thoir  fKngs.  tSoine  of  the  loaves  and  small  branches  are  pounded,  and  applied  ir.  this  state 
as  a  cotunlasm  to  both  arms ;  tho  skin  having  been  previously  scariflou  tVeolv  above  the 
elbows.  This  species  of  inucululion  is  ropeated  at  ututod  intervals;  the  juice  ot  tho  bruised 
plant,  diluted  with  water,  being  ubo  occasionally  drunk.  Several  soldiers,  bolonging  to 
General  Zedei\u's  division  of  tho  oatriot  army,  hud  undergone  this  treatment,  and  frequently 
found  tlio  advantage  th(<y  thus  hail  actpiired.  They  wcru  thereby  enabled  to  take  shelter  in 
deserted  huts,  which  others  dared  not  enter,  for  fear  of  the  snakes  always  lurking  in  such 
places;  nlUiongh  tliuso  men  could  bring  them  out  in  thoir  hands  witJiout  sustaining  any 
itXJury.  No  deoeption  was  practised,  nor  any  reward  asked  or  expected,  for  exhibiting  their 
skill  in  destroying  these  i'e|)tilo8.     The  SaixaiNirilla  grows  in  tho  same  neighbourhood  in 

threat  abundance.    Some  ot  tho  creeks  are  so  full  of  it,  that  tlio  natives  come  to  tliem  for 
cagucs  around,  tu  Imthe,  and  drink  the  water,  which  they  assert  to  be  sufliciontly  impreg- 
nated witli  tlie  virtues  of  the  plant  to  etVuct  cures  in  many  obstinotc  chronic  compiainta 

Among  the  snlendid  parasitic  orclii«leous  plants,  which  invest  the  living  as  well  as  tlio 
dead  trunks  of  the  forest  trees  with  verdure  and  blossoms  not  their  own,  is  tlio  Vanilla  ( V, 
aromatica)  (Jig,  U71.);  tlie  fruit  of  which  is  so  well  known  tor  its  very  sweet  and  biilsumic 
odour,  and  its  warm,  pungent,  and  highly  agrooable  taste.    A  volatile  and  odoriferous  oil  is 

extracted  from  it,  which  lioth  water  and  alcohol  take  up. 
Three  kinds  of  vanilla  are  distinguished  in  commerce: 
tlie  PoiiiiKina  or  Buva,  which  has  very  thick,  swollen, 
and  stronir-soented  |)ods ;  the  Vanilla  do  Ley,  or  legiti- 
mate vanilla,  which  is  tlio  best,  and  has  slender  and  very 
fragrant  pods,  of  a  deep  rich  brown,  ncitlier  black  nor 
red,  neither  tix)  dry  nor  too  gummy :  of  tltis  kind  it  is 
re(]uisite  that  tlie  |)ackct  of  fitly  should  weigh  at  least 
five  ounces,  tliat  which  carries  down  eight  ounces  being 
considered  sohre  buena,  or  suiicrcxcellent  The  fra- 
grant scent  of  tills  latter  kind  prmluces  an  intoxicating 
or  drowsy  ctfect ;  the  fresh  pod  being  filled  with  an  oily 
fluid,  replete  witJi  innumcraulo  small  black  seeds.  The 
tliird  sort  is  called  Bastard  Vanilla,  and  is  tho  worst  ot' 
all.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  kind*^  pxo  but  varieties, 
arising  from  soil,  culture,  degree  of  maturity,  and  per- 
haps mode  of  preparaMon.  Acconling  to  Aublet,  the 
niliowing  is  tlie  process  to  whlcli  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana  subject  the  vanilla : — When  a 
doscn  or  inoro  pods  arc  gathered,  tiiey  string  them  as  quickly  as  possiblo  near  tlio  peduncle, 
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and  bleach  thnm  inRtantanoouMly,  by  dipping  them  into  boiling  water.  Thrn  they  are  nung 
up  in  tho  open  air  exposod  to  the  sun,  and  tho  following  day  smeared  with  oil,  to  prevent 
tnoir  shrinking  or  drying  too  fust.  It  is  nocoHsary,  also,  to  bind  them  round  with  an  oiled 
thread,  that  tho  \)mh  may  not  split  open.  While  hanging  up,  the  superabundant  viscous  fluid 
flows  fVom  tho  point  which  is  downwards,  and  they  losn  their  clamminess,  and  become  brown 
wrinkled,  soil,  and  shrunk  to  a  quarter  of  their  former  sizo.  In  this  state  they  are  rubbed 
with  oily  hands  anil  dopositod  in  a  varnished  not,  to  keep  them  fresh.  In  tho  torrid  parts  of 
America,  it  wore  most  easy  to  cultivate  vanilla,  and  to  prodiico  much  larger  quantities  than 
are  now  obtainable ;  but  the  inhabitants  only  collect  such  fruit  as  is  found  on  tho  wild  planttj, 
which  aro  confined  to  tlin  shores  of  crooks  and  other  swampy  spots  liable  to  occasional  inun- 
dation. Tiinro  the  vanilla  twines  over  tho  stems  of  tho  mangrove,  and  flowers  in  the  month 
of  May,  bearing  its  fruit  in  Heptnmber.  Tho  uso  of  vanillu  should  bo  confined  to  persons 
of  feoblo  constitutions;  its  heating  and  irritable  qualities  would  render  it  dangerous  to  such 
as  nro  liable  to  feverish,  inflammatory,  or  cutaneous  symptoms.  It  is  used  in  cakos,  lemon- 
ade, sherbet,  and  ice;  but  especially  for  giving  a  flavour  to  chocolate. 

Cayenne  I'npper  is  the  fruit  of  Capsicum  anniium. 

Tim  nixa  Orcllann,  or  Arnotta,  which  yields  tho  dyo  with  which  chocscs  aro  coloured  red, 
arrives  to  tho  stature  of  a  largo  troo  in  Guiana. 

Quassia,  thiit  intensely  bitter  drug,  is  tho  wood  of  Quassia  amara. 

Tho  Cannon-lmll  Troe  (Cmiroupila  ffuiannnaia)  is  a  striking  plant,  an  inhabitant  of  Gui- 
ana, remarkablo  for  tho  size  and  beauty  of  its  blossoms  and  tor  tho  magnitude  of  its  fruit. 
Tho  troe  grows  to  50  or  60  feet  high,  covered  with  foliage  thot  is  mixed  with  racemes  of 
flowers,  somntimes  containing  o  hundred  highly  fVagrant  blossoms,  of  a  lovely  crimson  red 
colour,  succoedod  by  enormous  fruits.  Tho  ftillon  shells  or  husks  that  strew  tho  ground,  so 
nearly  resemble  a  cniinon-ball,  that  one  might  easily  imagine  a  company  of  artillery  had 
bivouacked  in  its  siiade.  If  we  may  trust  in  the  pootic  language  of  M.  Descourtilz,  Flore 
Piltorcxquii  cl  Mnliralr  dm  Antillen,  the  noiso  these  fruits  make  in  falling  affords  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  the  name.  "  Hnnoath  a  pure  ond  dazzling  sky,"  says  he,  "  gracefulness  is 
ever  united  to  the  magnificnnco  of  nattiro ;  there  tho  hidden  streams  only  reveal  their  pre- 
sence in  gentle  murmurs,  or  by  the  silvery  light  that  they  cast  upon  the  rocks,  or  the  sofl 
aound  wiUi  which  thny  trickle  throuj^h  tho  grass,  or  tho  increased  verdure  with  which  they 
endow  the  plants.  But  when  tho  silence  of  nature  is  broken  by  those  violent  hurricanes 
which  too  oflen,  in  tho  torrid  zone,  blast  all  tho  hopes  of  the  cultivator,  you  may  hear  the 
report  of  tho  fruits  of  the  cannon-ball  treo,  whase  bursting  produces  an  oft-repealed  echo, 
and  rcsemblea  tho  rolling  fire  of  a  discharge  of  artillery."  The  sholl  is  used  in  SoutI;  Ame- 
rica for  domestic  purposes,  as  the  calabash.  The  pulp  contains  sugar,  gum,  malic,  citric,  and 
tartaric  acids,  and  is  omployod  to  afford  a  refreshing  drink  in  fevers ;  but  in  tbd  perfectly 
ripe  stiito,  it  exceeds  whatever  is  filthy,  stinking,  and  abominable  in  nature ;  yet  the  scent 
is  remarkably  vinous,  and  so  permanent,  that  on  examining  some  portions  of  tho  fruit  that 
had  been  preserved  in  rum  two  or  three  years,  tho  native  odour  of  tho  plant  was  found  to  be 
BO  strong,  as  to  render  tho  apartment  almost  insupportable.  Insects  revel  in  this  filthy  and 
disffusting  pulp.  Beetles  and  earwigs  feed  upon  it;  while  the  formicas  find  shelter  in  the 
hollow  of  the  shells. 

Among  the  palms,  the  Manicot  Palm  and  tho  Cokarita  aro  the  most  celebrated. 

Of  tho  different  kinds  of  Yam,  which  are  cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries,  though 
only  natives  of  intertropical  India,  wo  have  sjioken  more  fully  in  treating  of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  they  form  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food 
to  tho  natives. 

Batatas,  or  sweet  Potatoes,  arc  the  fleshy,  spindle-shaped  roots  of  a  Convolvulus  (C.  Ba- 
tataii).  There  are  several  varieties,  the  ciUluro  being  easy,  and  the  plant  bearing  Batatas  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  those  put  into  the  ground  in  February  being  fit  for  use  from  June  to 
March  of  tho  following  year.  In  tho  South  of  France,  the  Convolvulus  Batatas  is  cultivated 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  situation  and  light  soil,  but  a  hotbed  is  requisite  for  its  growth  in 
more  northern  countries.  This  root  is  nourishing  and  of  easy  digestion ;  and  forms  a  staple 
article  of  food  in  many  parts  of  South  America,  especially  Guiana.  There  are  various 
modes  of  cooking  it,  either  made  into  cakes,  boiled,  or  baked ;  but  the  best  way  for  preserv- 
ing its  genuine  flavour  is  to  steam  the  roots  or  to  bake  them  under  the  ashes.  This  is  the 
kind  of  potato  which  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspearc,  as  possessing  stimulating  properties  (in  his 
comedy  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor),  and  not  the  root  of  Solanum  tuberosum,  which 
was  unknown  in  Europe  in  tho  time  of  the  great  English  dramatifet.  Tho  Batatas  contain  a 
great  deal  of  saccharine  matter,  and  when  submitted  to  the  process  of  distillation,  afford  an 
alcohol,  of  which  many  of  the  South  American  nations  are  but  too  fond.  The  foliage  is 
much  relished  by  cattle ;  and  cows  that  are  fed  upon  it  yield  an  increased  and  improved 
quantity  of  milk. 

Cassava  bread  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  more  abundantly  prepared  than  in  Guiana,  It  is  pro- 
duced from  the  t^  .t  of  tha  Jatropha  Manihot  (Jig.  972.),  and  in  the  following  manner :— Tho 
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root  in  ranpod  on  Inrije  tin  or  woodon  BralcrH,  lixml  on  buncliei,  behind  wliicli  the  women 

empluyad  in  niiikinu;  it  stand  in  rows.    A  ouinciuiit  quantity 
W72        *jci,  havinif  been  raHpccl  for  one  timo  (an  tlie  surplus  would  for« 

nicnt  and  spoil),  tlioy  put  it  ii.  long  ciruular  buskotsof  pluitod 
rushes,  about  Hi  furt  long,  and  U  inches  in  diameter,  called 
mangueras.  I'hesu  are  hung  up,  with  weights  attached  to 
the  lower  end,  which  draw  tlie  plaited  work  tight  together, 
diminishing  its  cajNicity,  and  wiueezing  out  the  juice.  When 
all  the  fluid  is  extracted,  the  manguoras  are  emptied  of  their 
contents  on  raw  hides,  laid  in  the  sun,  whore  the  coars* 
flour  soon  dries.  It  is  then  baked  on  smooth  platen,  made 
of  dry  clay,  witli  a  slow  Are  below.  This  is  tiie  most  dit!i< 
cult  part  of  the  process.  The  coarse  flour  is  laid  nerfectly 
dry  on  the  hot  plates,  where  tiio  women,  witii  a  dexterity 
only  to  bo  acquired  by  practice,  spread  it  out  in  a  round  and 
very  thin  layer,  nearly  the  size  of  the  plate  it  is  laid  oa 
This  they  do,  merely  with  a  piece  of  calabash,  which  they 
keep  in  constant  motion ;  pressing  gently  every  part  of  the  surface,  until  the  heat  has  united 
tite  menl  into  a  cake,  without  in  the  loiwt  altoriiig  its  colour  or  scorching  it  'I'iieir  method 
of  turning  a  cassava  cake  of  that  size  resembles  sleiglit  of  hand ;  for  they  oflect  it  with  two 
pieces  of  split  cane,  without  breaking  it,  tiiough  scarcely  ho  thick  ar  a  dollar,  and  only  as 
yet  half  cemented  togoila^r,  and  of  a  sulwtanco  always  brittle,  esiiecially  when  warmed. 
This  bread  is  very  nourishing,  and  will  molt  to  a  jelly  in  a  licpiid ;  but  it  is  dangerous  if  eaten 
in  any  quantity  when  dry,  as  it  swells,  on  being  moistened,  to  many  times  its  original  bulk. 
It  will  keen  good  tor  any  length  of  time,  if  preserved  in  a  dry  place.  The  oxprossed  juice 
de|KMits,  niter  standing  for  some  time,  a  line  white  starch,  which,  when  made  into  jelly,  is 
not  to  bo  distinguished  iVom  tiint  prepared  from  the  arrow-root. 

WluMi  it  is  considered  that  the  Jatroulm  Manihot  belongs  to  a  highly  poisonous  tribe,  and 
is  itself  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  tlio  s))ecies,  it  cannot  but  excite  astoaisliment  to  find 
tliat  it  yet  yields  so  abundant  a  flour,  rendered  innocent  by  the  art  of  man,  and  affording 
nourislnnont  to  many  tliuusands  in  ^k)uth  America.  Even  m  our  own  country  it  is  largely 
im]K)rted  and  served  up  at  table,  under  the  name  of  Tapioca.  Such  is  the  poisonous  nature 
of  the  juice  of  Manioc,  that  it  sometimes  -'ccosions  death  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  thus  many 
of  thn  unhu|)py  Indians  destroyed  their  SiMuish  persecutors.  A  Surinam  physician  mlmin- 
istered  it,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  dogs  and  cats,  wiio  dio«l  afler  twenty-rtvo  minutes  of 
dreadful  agony.  Dissection  proved  tliat  it  operated  by  means  of  the  nervous  system  alone, 
an  opinion  confirmed  by  thirty-six  drops  being  aflerwards  given  to  a  criminal.  These  had 
scarcely  reached  the  stomacli  when  such  torments  and  convulsions  ensued,  that  the  man 
expired  in  six  minutes;  three  liours  aflerwards  Uie  7x)dy  was  opened,  when  the  stomacli  was 
found  shrunk  to  half  its  natural  size ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  fatal  principle  resides 
in  a  volatile  substance,  wliich  may  be  dissipated  by  lieat,  as  indeed  is  satisfactorily  proved 
by  tlio  mode  of  preparing  tlio  root  for  fixxl.  The  root  of  manioc  is  also  the  basis  of  several 
fermented  liquors,  and  the  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten.  An  acre  of  f^round  planted  with  tlie 
.Tatroplm  Manihot  yields  nourishment  to  more  persons  than  six  acres  cultivated  with  wheat 
A  delicate  aromatic  seed  is  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Tonquin  Bean.  This 
is  tlio  seed  of  Diptorix  odorata. 

Among  the  numerous  interesting  plants  of  Soutli  America,  two  are  especially  deserving 
of  notice;  the  Cow  Troo  and  the  .\rracaclia.  The  first  of  these  {GahiclmUndron  utile  of 
llnmlioldt)  is  almost  confined  to  tlio  coast  Cordillera  near  the  Lake  of  Manicaybo.  Hum- 
lK)l(lt  had  oflcn  hoard  of  this  tree,  and  been  assured  tiiat  the  negroes  on  the  farm,  who  drank 
plentifully  of  tliis  egetablc  milk,  regarded  it  as  wholesome:  but  so  acrid  and  poisonous  are 
all  otlier  lactescent,  l.  'cs,  that  nothing  but  experience  convinced  him  that  the  virtues  of  the 
Palo  do  Vttca  are  not  ex..;'»reruted.  The  tree  is  handsome,  with  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Star  Apple  {Chrystypltyltum  luiitito).  When  incisions  are  made  in  the  trunk,  an  abundant 
gummy  and  thick  milk  exudes,  which  ditliises  a  pleasant  balsamic  smell.  Humboldt  drank 
a  large  quantity  of  this  milk,  night  and  morning,  without  experiencing  any  disagreeable 
eftVct,  tlie  tenacity  of  the  fluid  being  tlie  only  thing  that  was  unpleasant  The  negroes  soak 
their  Maize  or  Cassava  bread  in  it ;  and  give  the  name  of  cheese  to  the  curdy,  tough,  mem- 
hranaccous  substance  which  collects  on  the  surface,  afler  some  days'  exposure  to  tiie  air. 
Humboldt  says:* — "Among  the  many  curious  phenomena  that  I  beheld  during  my  journey, 
there  was  hardly  any  tlmt  struck  my  imagination  so  forcibly  as  the  Cow  Tree.  Every  thing 
comicoted  witli  milk  and  with  tkriiiaeeous  food  inspires  us  witli  interest,  and  reminds  us  oi 
iXir  helpless  infancy.  Ancient  and  modern  nations  have  felt  a  religious  veneration  for  grain ; 
.'Hid  milk  seems  exclucively  an  animal  pruiuetion.  Such  being  our  first  impressions,  tiie  sur« 
prise  tiiat  seizes  the  mind  at  the  siglit  of  such  a  tree  is  but  natural.     It  grows  on  the  rocky 
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lido  of  a  mountain,  scarcely  insinuating  its  roots  in  the  stono.  For  many  months,  not  a 
•howcr  of  ruin  falls  on  its  dry  and  coriaceous  leaves,  the  branches  seem  dry  and  dead ;  but 
pierce  the  trunk,  and  a  sweet  and  nourishing  milk  flows.  At  sunrise,  this  vegetable  sourco 
IS  most  abundant;  then  the  blacks  and  native  people  hurry  from  all  parts,  provided  with 
jugH,  to  catch  the  milk,  which  turns  yellow  and  thick  on  the  surface.  Some  drink  it  on  the 
ipot,  and  others  carry  it  to  their  children,  till  one  might  fancy  that  a  cowherd  was  distri- 
buting tu  his  iiiinily  the  milk  of  the  flock."  From  tliis  extraordinary  fluid.  Dr.  Thomson 
has  extracted  a  new  substance,  which  ho  calls  Galactino. 

The  Arrncacha  (Arracacia  eBculenta,  Dot.  Magazine,  t.  3002.)  is  a  productive  and  hardy 
root,  (!:ratoAil  to  the  palate,  and  of  oasy  digestion.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  hilly  country,  and  is 
particularly  cultivated  near  tho  city  ot  8anta  F«,  where  it  is  planted  in  the  same  manner  as 
potatuus,  to  which  it  is  preferred,  resembling,  in  shape  and  taste,  tho  Jorusahm  artichoke. 
Tho  natives  fVeciuently  use  it,  together  with  maize,  for  making  that  celebrated  Indian  beve- 
rago  <aUi»d  chica,  which  is  commonly  drunk  by  tho  mountaineers.  Tlip  roots  are  irrcgulorly 
shaped,  vnd  adhere  in  clusters  to  tho  original  plant.  The  culture  of  tho  Arracaclm  root  has 
lately  br«n  extended  to  Jamaica,  the  climate  of  which  seems  perfectly  suited  to  its  nature. 
The  vH  which  suits  yams  appears  equally  adapted  to  the  Arracucha. 

SuBSEOT.  3. — Zoology. 
Thr  Zoology  of  Brazil  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  wo  know  not  how  to  convoy  on  adequate 
idei  Cif  ts  magnificence  or  its  richness.  Yet,  if  wo  view  it  in  reference  to  that  of  any  other 
ro^''  n  of  equal  extent,  it  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  splendid  in  the  world.  This  extraor- 
dinary luxuriance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  is  tho  chief  characteristic  of  the  New 
Wurld,  but  more  particularly  of  its  intertropical  regions,  has  been  tho  astonisiimcnt  and 
admiration  of  all  who  have  visited  its  shores.  But  no  one  has  more  happily  illustrated,  with 
every  appearance  of  truth,  tho  probable  causes  of  this  fecundity,  than  tno  celebrated  Hum- 
boMt.  "  The  narrowness,"  observes  this  accomplished  traveller,  "  of  this  variously  indented 
continent,  its  great  extension  towards  tho  icy  polo,  tho  wide  ocean  over  which  the  tropical 
W'uds  blow,  tho  flatness  of  tho  eastern  coasts,  tho  currents  of  cold  sea-water  which  flow 
northwards  from  tho  Terra  del  Fuogo  towards  Peru ;  the  number  of  mountains,  the  sources 
of  countless  springs,  and  whoso  snow-clad  summits  tower  above  the  clouds ;  the  abundance 
of  largo  streams,  which,  allcr  many  windings,  always  seek  the  remotest  coast;  deserts 
witliout  (nuked)  sand,  therefore  the  less  heated ;  impenetrable  forests  which  cover  the  well- 
watered  plains  near  the  equator,  and  which  in  tho  interior  of  the  country,  where  the  moun- 
tains and  tho  water  are  most  remote,  exhale  immense  masses  of  imbibed  or  self-producing 
water :  all  these  circumstances  give  to  the  flat  portion  of  America  a  climate  which)  by  its 
moistiiro  and  coolness,  forms  a  surprising  contrast  with  that  of  Africa.  To  these  causes  are 
to  be  a.scribed  that  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  that  exuberant  foliage,  which 
forms  tho  peculiar  characteristic  of  tho  Ntw  Continent." 

In  applying  theso  philosophic  observations  to  Brazil,  some  modifications  must  be  made,  and 
some  exceptions  pointed  out.  Two  years  spent  in  traversing  theso  enchanting  regions,  and 
exploring  their  zoological  treasures,  enable  us  to  stato  the  following  particulars  from  personal 
observation.  Vegetation,  indeed,  covers  ovcry  portion  of  this  immense  empire,  but  in  very 
different  degrees,  and  with  some  remarkable  modifications.  A  stupendous  range  of  virgin 
forests  may  be  said  to  extend  from  one  extremity  of  Brazil  to  the  other,  running  parallel 
with  the  coast,  and  forming  a  magnificent  belt  between  that  and  the  interior :  here  the  soil 
is  uncommonly  rich,  being  principally  vegetable  mould,  or  a  fat  red  loam.  In  theso  virgin 
forests  vegetation  attains  its  greatest  luxuriance :  they  produce  all  the  large  timber  trees ; 
and  the  ground,  when  deareu  for  cultivation,  gives  an  amazing  increase.  But  no  sooner 
docs  the  traveller  pass  beyond  these  limifs,  than  he  meets  with  a  totally  different  country. 
The  Scrtam  districts  then  commence ;  a  name  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  Brazilians  to 
all  inland  parts  situated  beyond  the  virgin  forests  cf  the  coast ;  nevertheless,  the  natives 
give  more  accurate  distinctions  to  the  different  features  of  the  interior.  Thp  names  of 
Campo  and  Tabulara  are  applied  to  those  extensive  and  somewhat  elevated  plains  which  are 
covered  with  coarse  grass,  or  interspersed,  like  a  park,  at  short  distances,  with  low  and  often 
stunted  evergreens.  Clear  of  underwood,  and  open  to  tho  traveller  in  every  direction,  these 
plains  are  frequently  broken  by  narrow  valleys,  or  gentle  hollows,  where  the  trees  become 
rather  higher  and  acquire  a  more  flourishing  growth,  thus  forming  wood*;  yet  they  are  so 
matted  .with  an  underwood  of  cacti,  bromeliae,  and  otiujr  spiny  shrubs  and  plants,  as  to  be 
almost  impassable  to  any  but  the  hunter.  These  dry  woods  are  termed  Catingas.  The 
general  character  of  the  soil  in  all  these  situations  is  more  or  less  sandy,  and,  although 
never  destitute  of  verdure,  tho  vegetation  can  scarcely  be  called  luxuriant,  particularly 
when  compared  to  that  of  the  coast  and  tlie  njijestic  virgin  forests  which  border  its  shores. 
These  observations  are  not,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  mines, 
but  are  descriptive,  with  little  variation,  of  a'.i  those  provinces  north  of  Minus  Geracs.  It 
is  this  diversity  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  which  so  naturally  influences  the  distribution 
of  its  animals  as  well  as  its  vegetables.  The  number  and  variety  of  insects  towards  the 
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cooat  is  inconcoivable ;  moisture  and  shade,  with  rich  and  sofl  vegetable  juices,  seem  cmen- 
tial  to  numerous  tribes ;  but  on  the  campos  and  tabularas,  and  in  the  catinga  woods,  whore 
the  soil  is  dry  and  hot,  water  scarce,  and  the  foliage  harsh  and  stunted,  insects  really  appear 
to  be  scarce ;  for  the  traveller  may  journey  onwards  for  hours,  without  being  attracted  by 
the  appearance  of  a  butterfly.  The  birds,  indeed,  are  much  more  numerous,  particularly 
those  of  tiie  Tanager  family,  as  these  deritre  their  principal  fou*  from  the  small  fVuits  and 
berries  which  the  catinga  trees  produce  in  abundance.  But  vii  must  no  longer  dwell  on 
these  general  peculiarities,  however  interesting,  but  proceed  to  a  rapid  sketch  of  those  tribes 
most  remarkable  in  the  zoology  of  Brazil, 

Among  the  Quadrupeds,  we  are  struck  with  the  number  and  variety  of  Monkeys  and 
Bats.  The  satyr-like  Apes  and  Baboons  of  the  Old  World  far  exceed  in  size  any  of  their 
tribe  yet  discovered  in  America ;  neither  are  the  genera  of  this  continent  similar  to  those 
of  Africa  or  of  India ;  all  have  tails,  but  are  without  cheek  pouches  or  naked  callosities  on 
their  buttocks.  The  Howling  Monkeys  {Mycetes  111.)  live  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
virgin  forests,  and  are  heard  morning  and  evening  sending  forth  such  tremendous  anti  fright- 
ful howls,  08  to  impress  the  listener  with  the  idea  of  the  sound  proceeding  from  some  gigan> 
tic  and  ferocious  animal.  The  Ursine  Howling  Monkey  (M.  urnna  Humb.)  is  of  this 
description,  and  although  small,  its  voice,  louder  than  that  of  a  bear,  is  perfectly  terrific 
Monkeys  are  only  abundant  in  the  virgin  forests :  they  live  entirely  among  the  lofUest 
trees ;  and  their  tails,  being  prehensile,  give  them  an  additional  facility  in  leapmg  and  Jump- 
ing from  branch  to  branch  with  the  most  perfect  ease.  No  less  than  sixty-five  spocies  are 
described  as  natives  of  Brazil  and  the  regions  adjacent. 

The  Bats  are  surprisingly  numerous ;  and  are,  no  doubt,  powerful  instruments  to  keep 
within  due  limits  the  myriads  of  flying  insects :  some,  however,  live  almost  entirely  upon 
fhiits,  while  others,  like  the  deadly  vampire  of  the  East,  enter  the  cattle  stables,  and  even 
the  huts  of  men,  and  suck  the  blood  of  both.  We  have  more  than  once  had  a  horse  or 
mule  so  much  weakened  by  these  animals  during  the  night,  as  to  be  incapable  of  travelling. 

The  ferocious  Quadrupeds  are  mostly  small,  and,  although  of  many  species,  they  appear 
to  be  few  in  number,  and  are  fearful  of  man.  The  largest  are  the  Puma  and  the  Jaguar, 
the  last  being  a  most  formidable  animal.  There  are,  besides,  several  small  and  elegantly 
marked  Tiger  Cats ;  but  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Panther,  Hyena,  and  the  whole  list  of  savage 
quadrupeds  so  common  in  Africa  or  in  India,  are  totally  unknown  in  the  New  World. 

The  Puma  (F.  concolof)  may  be  said  to  represent  the  Lion  in  the  New  World  ;  like  that, 
it  is  large  and  uniformly  yellow,  but  without  a  mane  or  tufted  tail.  It  is  about  five  feet 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  high.  Azara  informs  us  that  it  climbs  trees  with  the  greatest 
ease,  although  it  generally  lives  in  the  forests,  and  lies  concealed  in  underwood.  In  iis 
wild  state,  it  never  attacks  man ;  and  when  in  confinement  becomes  as  gentle  as  a  dog. 
Whether  this  Paraguay  species  is  the  same  as  the  Puma  Qientioned  by  Major  Smith,  (,Grtf, 
Cuv.  2438.)  is  not  quite  clear. 

The  Jaguar  (F.  onca  L.)  is  not  unlike  the  American  panther :  they  are  solitary  animals, 
inhabiting  thick  virgin  forests.  They  attack  cows,  and  even  bulls  of  four  years  old,  but  are 
especially  enemies  to  horses.  It  will,  indeed,  not  attack  man,  unless  pressed  by  hunger; 
but  this  is  no  security  to  the  traveller,  as  Azara  mentions  an  instance  of  two  men  who  were 
seized  and  carried  away  by  these  animals  when  sitting  before  a  large  fire.  There  are  two 
races,  the  one  larger  than  the  other,  but  both  are  fierce  and  untameable.  The  Tapir  and 
difierent  species  of  Sloth  are  well  known  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  and  have  been 
repeatedly  described.  The  Armadillos  likewise  belong  to  this  continent  Travellers  men- 
tion small  deer ;  while  numerous  Cavys,  Squirrels,  and  lesser  quadrupeds,  abound.  .  Horses 
and  mules  are  the  only  beasts  of  burden,  and  sheep  are  almost  unknown. 

The  ornithological  features  of  Brazil  have  already  been  noticed ;  and,  in  regard  to  species, 
it  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  richest  in  the  whole  world.  Not  more  than  one-fiflh  of 
the  whole  empire  has  been  yet  explored ;  yet  upwards  of  500  different  birds  have  been 
already  discovered,  and  new  objects  are  ccmtinually  enriching  our  museums.  To  enumerate 
these  would  be  tedious,  even  were  it  possible ;  but  a  few  general  particulars  will  not  be 
misplaced. 

The  Repacious  Birds  are  not  proportionably  numerous.  Large  Black  Vultures  are  every- 
where seen  perfectly  tame,  and  sitting  on  trees  by  the  way-side,  ready  to  devour  offal  or 
any  dead  animal  substance.  They  appear  of  a  difiTevent  species  to  the  turkey  buzzard  and 
black  vulture  of  theUnited  States.  The  King  Vulture  (F.  papa  L.)  is  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  but  is  much  more  rare,  and  is  remarkably  elegant  in  its  plumage.  The  forests  of 
Guiana,  Para,  and  other  parts  of  Brazil,  shelter  the  Aquila  destructor,  or  Great  Destroying 
Eagle,  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  ferocious  of  birds.  It  considerably  surpasses  in  size 
the  golden  eagle  of  Europe,  measuring  near  three  feet  long;  the  back  and  upper  plumage 
is  black,  the  under  grayish  white,  and  on  the  hind  head  is  a  semicircular  crest  of  feathers, 
which  is  erected  at  pleasure.  It  files  with  majestic  rapidity,  and  preys  only  upon  tii?  larger 
quadrupeds,  as  deer,  sloths,  monkeys,  &c.,  pursuing  them  indiscriminately,  and  tearing  tiivr^ 
to  pieces  by  its  enormous  talons.    In  contrast  to  this  formidable  bird  of  prey  is  a  little  owl 
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not  much  bigger  than  a  sparrow,  a  pair  of  which  were  the  first  birds  we  shot  after  Inndinff 
in  South  America.  The  Caracara,  or  Brazilian  Crested  Eagle,  we  have  recently  illuatrated 
(Zoological  llluslrationa,  PI.  2.),  and  many  other  buzzards  occur  towards  Paraguay. 

The  extensive  order  of  Perching  Birds  offers  numerous  tribes  conspicuous  for  their  beauty, 
their  splendour,  or  their  sineularitv.  The  Tyrant  Fly-catchers  (Tyrannina  Sw.)  are  seen 
in  all  the  opei  tracts,  perched  on  the  surrounding  branches,  and  perpetually  on  the  watch 
for  insects.  Th*"  Water-chats  (.Fluvicolina  Sw.)  run  along  the  sides  of  the  rivers  and 
lagoons  bent  .  m9  same  pursuit,  and  perpetually  wagging  their  tails.  In  the  damp  and 
thick  virgin  forests  reside  small  troops  of  those  elegant  little 
birds,  the  Manakinn  {PipriruB  Sw.),  varied  with  black,  golden, 
and  azure  blue,  seeking  the  soft  berries  of  the  MelastonicB  and 
other  similar  shrubs.  The  Trogons  {Trogonina  Sw.),  Motmota 
iPrionili  111.),  and  PufT-birds,  seek  the  most  sombre  shades ;  the 
Ant  thrushes  (MyotAerin<e  Sw.)  and  the  Bush  Shrikes  (TAam- 
nopholinas  Sw.)  are  more  frequent  in  the  catinga  woods ;  while 
perched  upon  tiio  higher  trees  are  seen  flocks  of  Toucans  (Ram- 
phatlida  Sw.).  The  Fruit-eaters  are  heard  morning  and  even* 
ing  from  the  same  situations;  and  one,  called  the  Araponga, 
Blacksmith,  or  Bell-bird  (fig.  973.),  uttering  a  loud  note  like  the 
noise  of  a  hammer  upon  Uie  anvil.  On  proceeding  more  inland, 
different  tribes  and  new  species  await  the  traveller.  The  Chat> 
terers  (Ampelina  Sw.),  Woodpeckers  {Piriana  Sw.),  and  Tree- 
creepers  (Cerihiana  Sw.)  frequent  the  catinga  woods,  the  former 
to  feed  upou  berries,  the  latter  to  search  for  insects  on  the  stems.  Innumerable  Tanagers, 
with  flocks  of  variously  coloured  Parrakeeta,  occu'  in  the  tabulara  woods,  and  on  the  less 
naked  campos;  while  the  palms,  common  to  these  districts,  are  frequented  by  splendid 
Mackaws,  which  crack  the  stone-like  nuts  with  perfect  facility. 

Humming-birds  are  to  be  seen  wherever  a  tree  is  in  full  blossom,  darting  about  from 
flower  to  flower,  among  splendid  butterflies  oflen  much  larger  than  themselves. 

The  Water  Birds,  along  the  swampy  coasts  of  Para  and  in  some  other  parts,  are  abun- 
dant ;  but  these  tribes,  upon  the  whole,  are  but  locally  dispersed.  The  splendid  scarlet 
Curlew  and  the  red  Flamingo  are  met  with  near  Para,  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds. 

Serpents  and  Reptiles  appear  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  Africa. 
Alligators  of  a  small  size  are  oflen  seen  basking  on  the  sunny  edges  of  the  savannahs ;  but 
others  are  mentioned  by  travellers  of  a  much  larger  size  and  of  more  ferocious  habits.  The 
Rattlesnake  appears  to  be  unknown,  or  very  rare,  although  there  are  other  snakes  whose 

bite  is  believed  tr  be  equally  venomous :  we  roust,  how* 
ever,  observe  tltat  thd  Brazilians  are  uncommonly  igno* 
rant  in  these  matterf ,  and  that  we  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  pauciity  of  tliese  reptiles  met  with  in  our 
daily  journeys  and  woodland  excursions.  Many,  how* 
ever,  are  very  beautiful  in  colour.  Boas  of  a  large  size 
are  said  to  be  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers. 
The  frogs  in  some  situations  are  innumerable,  and  their 
croaking  is  almost  deafening.  We  well  remember  a 
little  negro  Iny  bringing  to  us,  as  a  curiosity  even  to  the 
native.^  a  frog  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that  the  little 
ui-^hin  could  scarcely  walk  with  it  in  both  hands:  its 
body  was  certainly  bigger  than  the  head  of  >**i  ordinary  man.  We  omitted  to  ascertain  the 
precise  species  {^g.  971.). 
975 
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To  enumerate  the  countless  variety  of  Insects  would  be  almost  impossible.  Near  the 
ittgin  forests  they  absolutely  swarm.  The  diurnal  Butterflies  (Papilionidai),  more  par- 
ticularly, are  of  a  size  aiid  brilliancy  unrivalled  by  any  in  the  whole  world;  of  theae 
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gaily  coloured  tribes  wo  eatimate  that  between  600  and  700  ipeciea  are  Ibund  in  Brazil 
alone.  Some  of  the  lessor  are  perhaps  the  most  brilliant.  One,  in  particular,  named  atler 
the  God  of  Love  (Pap,  Cupido  L.)  (fig.  075.),  has  the  under  winn  embossed  with  void 
spots  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  as  if  liquid  drops  of  that  metal  haia  fallen  upon  the  winn 
and  cooled  witliout  injuring  them.  Ants  are  as  numerous  as  in  Western  AtVica ;  but  the 
scorpions  and  centipedes  are  small,  rarely  seen,  and  do  not  appear  to  alarm  the  natives. 
Many  of  the  Beetle  tribe  are  remarkable  for  their  prrotcsque  appearance,  and  others  for  the 
splendour  of  their  colours.  The  Great  Fire-fly  (Fulgora  lantemaria)  (Jig.  97fl.)i  is  sold 
to  emit  from  its  snout  a  light  more  sparkling  than  that  from  a  dozen  glow-worms.  This 
fact,  however,  wo  have  never  verified,  although  we  frequently  found  the  insect.  The  Dia- 
mond BoPtlo  we  have  before  mentioned ;  but  even  this  is  surpassed  in  magnificence  by  two 
others  of  tlie  same  genua,  peculiar  to  the  more  southern  provinces  towards  St.  Catharine's, 
The  Marino  Shells  of  the  Brazilian  coast  are  remarkably  few,  the  Capsa  braailiana 
(Jig.  977.)  being  almost  the  only  example  of  a  genus  peculiar  to  these  seas.  The  exterior 
is  covered  with  an  olive  epidermis;  the  interior  is  tinged  with  violet.  Two  new  species 
of  Modiole  or  Date-mussels  (Jig.  978.)  have  recently  been  brought  fVom  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Cipia  Druiliana. 
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and  the  rare  Voluta  brasiliana  of  Lamarck  is  stated  to  have  come  from  this  coast.  Few 
bivalve  shells  have  yet  been  found  in  the  large  rivers ;  but  these  are  diflPerent  from  all  the 
North  Americon  species,  and  may  be  known  by  their  superior  iridescence.  The  genua 
Hyria  Lam.,  and  its  various  subgenera,  among  which  is  thj  Castalia  of  the  same  author 
are  all  from  the  Brazilian  rivers.  Some  very  singular  land  shells  also  occur  in  the  forests, 
one  of  which,  the  Bulimus  ovalis  (Jig.  979.),  often  exceeds  four  inches  in  length. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  coast  of  Brazil  was  first  touched  in  1499  by  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Columbus,  who  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  penetrated  far  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Marafion.  Next  year  it  occurred  unsr  jght  to  Alvarez  Cabral,  while  conduct- 
ing a  fleet  firom  Lisbon  to  the  East  Indies,  then  the  almost  exclusive  object  of  Portuguese 
ambition.  In  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  came  upon  Porto  Seguro,  wiiich 
then  appeared  to  be  part  of  a  large  island.  Cabral  immediately  sent  back  one  of  his  ships 
with  tidings  of  the  discovery ;  and  Brazil,  us  it  was  called  from  the  oVnamental  wood  which 
appeared  its  most  valuable  commodity,  was  speedily  colonised.  As  it  seemed,  however,  to 
yield  no  other  important  article,  and  as  the  ground  could  be  kept  only  by  severe  contests 
with  the  savage  natives,  the  progress  of  the  settlement  was  slow,  and  it  was  long  before  it 
could  come  into  any  rivalry  with  those  which  had  been  formed  by  Spain. 

The  other  European  nations  did  not  fail  to  dispute  the  possession  of  so  wide  and  open  a 
coast.  Villegagnon  carried  over  a  body  of  French  Huguenots  to, Rio  Janeiro,  which  was 
even  for  a  short  time  termed  Antarctic  France ;  and  the  English  attempted  to  fix  themselves 
in  the  north  at  Paraiba :  but  the  fierce  and  determined  attacks  of  the  Portuguese  rooted  up 
both  these  estoblishments.  A  more  formidable  effort  was  made  by  the  Dutch,  after  the  trans- 
ference of  Brazil  to  Philip  II.,  with  whom  they  were  at  open  war.  Under  Prince  Maurice 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  north  of  Brazil,  which  they  held  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  But  their  establishment  Iiaving  been  too  much  reduced,  and  their  attention 
being  engrossed  by  other  objects,  the  Portuguese,  in  1654,  commenced  a  series  of  brisk 
attacks,  by  which  they  soon  recovered  possession  of  the  whole  territory.  After  several 
attempts  to  retrieve  their  aflairs  both  by  arms  and  negotiation,  the  Dutch,  in  1661,  were 
obliged  to  make  a  final  cession  of  Brazil  to  Portugal.  The  Brazilians  had  subsequently  some 
occasional  quarrels  with  the  Spaniards,  especially  in  1762,  when  the  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres  took  from  them  the  fortress  of  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  which,  however,  was  restored 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1763. 

The  great  prosperity  of  this  colony  dates  chiefly  from  the  year  1699.  That  was  the  epocn 
of  the  discovery  of  gold,  which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  diamonds ;  two  brilliant  objects, 
which  placed  Brazil  completely  on  a  level  with  the  richest  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  At 
the  same  time  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  fully  ascertained,  and  some  progress  was  made  in 
causing  it  to  yield  the  richest  articles  of  tropical  produce. 
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The  separation  of  Brazil  from  PortUh'nl  was  first  occasioned  by  events  in  Europe.  Napo- 
leon having  sent  Junot,  in  18U7,  with  an  army  to  occupy  Lisbon,  the  I'rinco  Regent  with  all 
his  court  sailed  on  tho  25th  of  Janua.y,  1808,  for  Rio  Janeiro.  Even  after  the  downfall  of 
the  French  imperial  power  had  restored  him  to  tho  dominion  of  Portugal,  this  prince,  now 
king,  lingered  in  Brazil,  which  seemed  to  be  considered  as  decidedly  tho  most  valuable  of 
»he  two  portions  of  the  empire.  In  1821,  however,  tho  constitutional  movements  in  both 
h'  '^isphcres  induced  him  to  return  to  Europe,  leaving  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  Regent  of  Brazil. 
The  violence  of  the  Portuguese  cortcs  called  upon  the  prince  also  to  return,  and  his  endoa* 
vour  to  reduce  Brazil  into  a  subordiiiatc  appendage  of  Portugal  drove  the  transatlantic  state 
into  open  resistance  and  decided  separation.  At  tho  king's  death,  Don  Pedro  did  not  attempt 
to  follow  up  his  right  of  inheritance  over  both  kingdoms,  but  contented  himself  with  the 
American  share.  In  consequence  of  internal  disturbances,  however,  he  has  since  been 
obliged  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  infant  son. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  jorm  of  government  it.  Brazil  is  an  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy.  The  sove- 
reign, who  has  the  title  of  emperor,  has  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  concluding 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  nominating  the  principal  oflScers  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  pro- 
vinces, &c.  The  legislative  body  is  composed  of  two  houses  chosen  by  indirect  election, 
that  is  by  electors  chosen  for  this  purpose.  The  senators  are  elected  for  life ;  the  deputies 
or  representatives  for  the  term  of  four  years.  These  houses  have  the  usual  powers  of  legis- 
lative bodies  in  constitutional  monarchies :  they  regulate  the  course  of  public  aflliirs,  fix 
the  amount  of  the  military  establishment,  create  and  suppress  public  offices,  impose  taxes, 
authorise  the  raising  of  loons,  &c.  The  imperial  ministers  are  responsible  to  them  for  vio- 
lations of  the  constitution.  Each  province  has  also  its  local .  assembly  and  governor  iiir 
administering  provincial  aflkirs.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  mea- 
sures of  any  general  and  central  administration  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  country,  and  over 
provinces  so  deeply  imbued  with  a  local  spirit.  The  northern  districts,  in  particular,  have 
made  vigorous  attempts  and  still  cherish  tho  wish  to  form  a  separate  and  republican  govern- 
ment, on  the  model  of  those  now  established  over  the  rest  of  America. 

The  revenue  of  Brazil  is  stated  at  about  15,000,000  dollars.  This  is  burdened  with  a  debi 
of  50,000,000  dollars.  The  military  force  consists  of  30,000  troops  of  the  line,  with  50,000 
militia ;  and  there  is  a  marine,  composed  of  3  ships  of  the  line,  8  frigates,  and  25  smaller 
vessels. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
The  natural  capacities  of  Brazil  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  any  region  in  the  New  World. 
The  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  profusely  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  all  the  richest  tropical 
productions ,  the  forests  are  immense,  and  abound  in  the  most  valuable  timber ;  the  fields 
are  covered  with  numberless  herds  of  cattle ;  and  the  most  precious  of  metals  are  found 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Its  chief  defect  is,  that,  destitute  of  those  fine  elevated  table- 
lands, which  cover  so  much  of  Spanish  America,  it  affords  no  eligible  situation  for  European 
colonists;  and  tho  labouring  classes  consist  almost  wholly  of  negro  slaves;  a  circumstance 
adverse  to  its  prosperity,  and  necessarily  engendering  many  evils. 

Dense  and  impenetrable  forests  (Jig.  980.)  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and 
exhibit  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  almost  peculiar  to  the  central  regions  of  South  America. 

"The  infinite  variety  of  tints 
which  these  woods  display,  give 
them  an  aspect  wholly  different 
from  those  of  Europe.  Each  of 
the  lofty  sons  of  the  forest  has  an 
effect  distinct  from  that  of  the 
rest.  The  brilliant  white  of  the 
silver  tree,  the  brown  head  of  the 
Mangoa,  the  purple  flowers  of  the 
Brazil  wood,  the  yellow  labv- 
nums,  the  deep  red  fungus,  and 
the  carmice-coloured  lichens, 
which  inve=.'  the  tmnks  p.nd  the 
bark,  all  mingle  in  brilliant  con- 
fusion, forming  groups  finely  con- 
trasted and  diversified.  The  gi- 
gantic height  of  the  palms,  with  their  varyuig  crowns,  give  to  these  forests  an  incomparable 
majesty.  All  these  are  interwoven  with  a  netv,'ork  of  creeping  ond  climbing  plants,  so 
close  as  to  form  round  the  large  trees  a  verdant  wall,  which  the  eye  is  unable  to  penetrate ; 
and  many  of  the  flowering  species,  that  climb  up  the  trunks,  spread  forth  and  present  the 
appearance  of  parterres  hanging  in  the  air.    These  woods  are  not  a  silent  scene,  unless 
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during  tho  ilooprnt  hmt  ornnon,  hiil  nrr  cmwdi'd  nnd  rondcrwl  V(K;n1  by  Iho  fp-oatoHt  vnrioty 
of  tint  nnininl  trilxm,  liirdN  of  tlm  nH»t  Niiiirulnr  tornm  niid  mont  Riipcrl)  pliitimKc  Itiittor 
Ihroii^li  t)i(i  biiNli)<a.  'riin  toiicnii  rnttlon  IiIh  lnr;;n  hollow  bill ;  the  bimy  nriolnH  criHip  out 
of  th<<ir  lonif  nondi'iU  noMii;  thn  ninoroiiH  tliriiNli,  Iho  rhntti<riii((  mnimkiii,  tho  t\ill  tinicK  of 
Urn  iiitfhtiM(rnl(>,  niniiNn  thn  jiiintrr;  whilo  th«  hiiiiimin);-hinlK,  rivnllinf^  in  liiNtrn  dininoiidit, 
eiiiiTnIdH,  Mild  wipphlroH,  hover  round  tlio  briKliti-Ht  llowcrH.  MyriiidH  of  thn  iiuwt  brillitint 
bof'tlci)  bii/r.  ill  tin*  nir;  mid  thn  iirtiyoNt  biittordiPM,  rivnIliiiK  In  Hplcralour  thu  c(dniiri  of  tha 
rninlMiw,  (Inttcr  IVoin  (lower  to  tlowir.  Mrniitimo  thu  honiitinil,  but  NoniPtinicH  dnnf^croiiM, 
men  of  !i',iirilH  nnd  norpcntH,  pxcofdiiiif  in  Hplniidoiir  tho  onnmpl  of  thn  flownrn,  jjiido  out  of 
thu  IctivoH  nnd  IioIIown  of  thi<  •rncM.  Troo|M  of  iN)uirrolH  and  monkcyN  leap  (Vom  bnu){h  to 
boU|(h,  nnd  Inr^n  iKNlioM  of  nnt^,  iMNuin)(  iVoui  thrir  iinHtM,  cionp  nlniiv  tho  (ground."  It  roii< 
cnrnn  im  bnrn  to  rcniiirk,  timt  thoMn  iniinnnMfl  forciit*  nro  rich  in  tininor  of  nvnry  dcitcrintion 
for  um<  mid  orniiiiii'iit,  Huilcd  nithor  for  rnrpnntry,  «hinhnildin|f,  dyninp,  nr  ftirniturn.  Thnt 
kind  I'spi'ciiilly  calkMl  lirn/.il  wihmI  Ih  (Kirticularly  colul)ratod  fur  tho  bciiutillil  red  dyu  wliich 
it  pnNhici-H, 

AKricnltiirn  in  nxorriiiwl  in  Brny-il  upon  valimhlo  prodnctn,  nnd  in  fnrtilo  BoiJB,  but  in  a 
very  nlovnuly  intinnnr.  'i'ho  fhrinorH,  till  of  iutr,  wcrn  n  nioitt  ijfnornnt  mco,  not  bclinviiiff 
thnt  thorn  wnro  nny  countrion  in  thn  world  nxoopt  INirtujjnl  nnd  Hmzil,  nor  any  oxcnpt  tho 
limt  in  whirh  tho  nujfnr-cnno  jjrnw.  'I'hoy  linvo  Iw^iin,  howovor,  to  liold  intorcoufHo  with 
tiio  world  in  pi'nnml,  nnd  to  introduce  Improved  prooenKOH  from  tho  We«t  Indin  iHlnnda. 
I<nnd  ix  ko  nlxindnnt  thnt  they  nnvnr  think  of  employing;  innnurn,  but  hrenk  up  n  (VphIi  f<|H)t 
whennvor  a  ciillivnted  onn  in  exhnuHtr<l.  Thoy  do  not  nveu  prub  up  tho  trnns,  but  pinnt  tho 
luufnr  cnnnH  ninouff  the  Htuni|M<,  thu  luxuriant  ihuotH  tVoin  which  cannot  bu  cloarod  away 
without  (front  Inliour. 

Aiiioiiil;  tho  olijeciM  of  riilturp,  rii|;nr  hna  lonff  bcon  proininnnt;  tlio  rich  and  moist  soils  on 
B  jyronl  part  of  tlin  eotint  bein|ir  pnrticulnrly  suited  to  it,  Notwithstnndinjf  tho  cheapness  of 
Innd,  a  conxiilerablo  enpitnl  w  iieceHHiiry  to  OHtnblisli  n  HU^'iir  plantation,  includiufif  nt  lonxt 
forty  nlnves  nnd  n  vnriety  of  iiinchinery.  Tho  ninount  is  iVoin  IMHH)/.  to  1(),(KKIJ„  which  is 
often  l)orn)wed,  pnyiililo  by  succesHivo  small  iuHtalmonts,  Cotton  has  of  late  bocomo  o  lead- 
\nff  nrticle,  iu  eonsecpienoe  of  the  exteuHivo  demnnd  in  Hritaiii.  Tho  best  is  that  of  I'cr- 
nnmbui-o;  thnt  of  Mnrnnham  nnd  Henra  bninjf  coarser,  thoujrh  it  is  tho  stnplo  of  both  places. 
In  the  distrirU  wnitliwnrdN  it  also  declines,  nnd  at  Rio  Janetro  is  of  little  valuo.  Tobacco 
is  cultivntotl,  alouff  with  tho  sii^nr,  tor  homo  uho,  nud  is  nn  object  of  tratfic  between  thn  pro- 
vinces, ('otfeo  is  only  of  recent  intnxiuction;  but  within  these  fuw  yimrs  tho  culture  has 
been  so  vnnlly  extended  ns  to  render  it  the  most  imiwrtant  object  of  Brazilian  commerce. 
For  I'ood,  chietly  to  tho  nei;roeH,  manioc  and  kidneybcaus  are  tho  articles  most  raised.  Maizo 
and  bananas  arc  not  so  much  used  ns  in  most  tropical  countries.  Rico  is  larf^ely  cultivated 
only  in  Maranhnm. 

Cattle  multinly  to  an  imnienso  extent  in  nil  the  provinces  of  nrnzil,  but  morn  especially 
in  tho  south.  The  prent  farms  contain  2(XM>,  J?0<K),  4(KK),  and  sometimes  even  40,000  head. 
Tho  bulk  of  these  ronm  nt  Inrpo  in  a  wild  state,  with  no  attendance  except  that  of  two  or 
three  |»oons  or  herdsmen,  ridinp  constantly  round  tho  wide  pastures,  to  keep  them  within  tho 
bounds  ami  defend  them  npiinst  tin*  nttacks  of  wild  boasts.  Onco  a  year  only  they  nro  col- 
lccte<l  within  nn  enrlosure,  anil  hnui(  'd  with  the  nmrk  of  the  mnster.  Portions  of  these 
rovinp  herds  nro  from  time  to  tinw  oaupht  nnd  killeil,  chiefly  for  the  hide,  thouph  the  flesh 
also  is  dried  in  a  peculiar  maimer,  and  sent  to  tho  northern  provinces.  A  certain  number, 
notwithstanding,  are  tnme<l,  to  -opply  milk,  and  to  servo  for  meat,  which  is  considered  more 
delicate  thnu  that  of  tho  wild   ■attle. 

Mines,  however,  form  the  rnost  celebrated,  though  by  no  moans  tho  most  valuable,  source 
ot  Brazilian  wealth. 

The  pold  of  Brazil  occurs,  like  tlint  of  Africa,  in  tho  form  of  dust  brought  down  by  streams 
whirh  ili>scend  from  the  hills,  nnd  from  which  it  is  scpnratcd  by  agitation  in  water.  No 
«tten)|>t.i  seem  yet  to  have  l)een  made  to  penetrnto  into  tho  interior  deposits  of  this  precious 
meUil.  When  the  auriferous  streams  overflow  their  banks,  tho  inhabitants,  to  wlioin  tho 
search  tccins  (rcnorally  left  open,  hasten  in  crowds  to  this  attractive  occu,/..tion.  A  man 
takew  his  station  at  tho  edpe  of  the  stream,  and  begins  with  a  small  hoe  to  open  a  trench. 
which  may  he  cnrrietl  in  any  direction  that  suits  liim,  provided  it  does  not  encounter  that  of 
another  mlvonturrr.  The  water  is  allowed  to  stand  through  tho  day,  and  is  poured  oft'  nt 
nigfht;  the  sediment  deposited,  called  cascalho,  is  then  carried  home,  nnd  made,  though  by 
very  nuie  pro»'e88t^  to  render  up  its  pold.  That  tho  soil  may  be  itnprofrnatcd  in  every 
direction,  channels  aro  tbrmed  down  tho  sides  of  tho  polden  mountain,  nnd  pits  dusr,  by 
which  processes  it  is  perforated  like  a  honeycomb;  and  tho  earth  being  all  washed  away, 
presents  a  picture  of  desolation  which  excites  the  nstonishment  of  stmnpers.  The  produce 
of  pold  hns  prently  diminished,  nnd  on  tho  whole  the  precious  metal  has  proved  to  Brazil  n 
fata!  eiil.  'T' ho  eaj-rr  search  and  liope  imvo  continued  nrier  tho  amount  ceased  to  repay  the 
labour.  .\  few  instances  of  wealth  suddenly  acquired  have  generated  a  dislike  of  steady 
and  regular  occupation ;  and  tlte  ricti  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines,  a\id  froiu 
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When  worked,  tho  channel  is  turned  aside  cithc.  by  canals  or  numpH,  an 
tho  bottom  du^  cmt.     Tho  cascalho  is  then  laid  in  iieaps  by  tho  side  ot  u  lloi 


which  Ihn  mont  solid  wealth  might  hove  bm-n  derived,  is  ollowed  to  lie  wnntn.  Tin'  fifth 
claimed  by  the  kinjf,  tlion|fli  exteiiNiyi'ly  uvailed,  prcHNcH  heavily  on  thiit  branch  of  induNtry. 
Thu  diiimiiiidM  of  llriizil  am  a  Moiircn  of  wealth  still  mom  brilliant,  yet  even  Icnm  pro- 
ductive, 'I'lie  iirineiiml  diamond  ground  i«  in  a  circuit  of  nixteen  lea({ueH  round  Ti^jiieo,  in 
the  district  of  Nerro  uo  Frio.  Thu  trade  has  been  mont)|)oliHed  by  tho  govermn(<nt;  and,  u« 
uiuttl  ill  such  cascii,  hoa  boon  conducted  at  a  very  threat  expctiiHo,     Not  lenn  than  :i.O,IHKI/. 

anmially  is  Haul  to  bo  )'xpendcd  in  olli- 
cers,  neHroi'M,  iniuJiiijery,  and  iiistru- 
iiientH.  All  proprietors  resifh.'ni.  nt^ur 
tho  H|K)t  en;|erly  profl'er  their  n(';,'ro)',i 
Bt  a  very  low  rate;  to  which  proccud- 
in^  it  ill  allef(ed  that  sinister  motives 
frequently  nnjKJl  them.  The  dia- 
monds ot  Drazil  are  found  in  a  situa- 
tion similar  to  that  of  thu  ^old,  amon^ 
portions  of  alluvial  earth.  Of  all  the 
deiMwitories  of  diamonds,  tho  mont  ce- 
lebrated is  the  river  Jiquitonhonlia 
ififf.  DHl,),  which  (lows  nearly  as 
l>roiid  as  tho  Thames  at  VViiidHor. 
and  tho  earth  from 
Dorin;,'  (Jiff.  UH'2.), 
divided  intu  various  compartments,  into  each  of  which  a  current  ol'  water  is  admitted. 

While  this  pauses  throu),'h,  the  cancalho  is  kept  in 
constant  motion  by  rakiiiji  it  till  the  earthy  par- 
ticles are  washed  uway.  The  noRro  stationed  at 
each  compartmimt  then  bei^ins  a  most  dili^rent 
search  for  tho  diamonds.  When  he  findti  one,  ho 
claps  his  hands,  and  liohls  it  up  betwetm  IiIh  foro- 
fin(^er  and  thumb  to  tho  overseer,  who  places  it  in 
a  bowl  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  structure. 
When  a  nepro  presents  a  stone  of  seventeen  carata 
and  a  half,  ho  receives  his  liberty ;  and  handsome 
presents  arc  jyiven  whenever  any  (liamond  of  infe- 
rior, thouph  of  considerable,  size  is  found.  On  tho 
other  hand,  tho  strictest  precautions  aro  taken  to 
prevent  any  from  boiiifl;  secreted.  Three  over- 
seers, placed  on  li'i'  h  seats,  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  group;  n  hI  the  neproes  aro  frequently 
chauffcd  from  one  compartment  to  another,  lost 
they  should  thrust  a  diamond  into  a  corner,  and 
return  to  take  it  away.  There  is  an  infinite  va- 
riety in  the  size  of  tho  diamonds.  Some  ore  bo 
VPT)'  -viinll,  that  sixteen  or  twenty  are  required  to  make  up  a  carat ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
two  uir  three  aro  usually  found  in  tlio  course  of  a  year,  weighing  from  seventeen  to  •. wenty 
'^arats.  It  is  not  expected  that  one  weighing  thirty  carats  will  bo  found  oftener  than  once 
m  two  years.  The  diamonds  of  Brazil  arc  larger  than  those  of  India,  and  as  brilliant,  but 
not  80  hard.  At  tho  first  discovery  of  tiie  mines  they  sent  forth  no  less  than  a  thousand 
ounces  of  diamonds,  which  made  a  prodigious  impression  on  tho  market;  but  of  lute  their 
annual  produce  haa  not  much  exceeded  2'2,0(M)  carats. 

Of  other  mineral  products,  iron  and  copper  are  said  to  abound  in  tho  interior  province  of 
Malto  Grosso;  but  they  have  not  yet  bf  .m,  worked.  Thoro  arc  also  topazes  larger  than 
tlioso  of  Siixony  and  Siberia,  tourmalines,  and  rock  crystal. 

Manufactures  luive  made  smaller  progress  in  Brazil  than  in  any  other  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican colonies.  The  only  fabric  of  iniporteucc  is  that  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  carried  on 
in  the  capital  to  a  great  extent.  The  articles  wrought  are  of  great  beauty,  and  are  an 
object  even  of  export. 

Commerce  flourishes  in  consequence  ot  tho  very  dependence  of  tho  country  upon  foreign 
manufactures,  as  well  as  the  valuable  products  of  its  soil.  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  centre  of  trode 
for  the  southern  coasts,  which  send  to  it  provisions  for  its  own  consumption,  as  well  as  hides, 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton ;  vast  trains  of  loaded  mules  also  come  and  go  to  the  interior  pro- 
vinces, especially  S.  Paulo  and  Minas  Gcraes.  Bahia  carries  on  most  of  her  trade,  and  Per- 
nambuco  and  Maranham  nearly  all  of  theirs,  direct  with  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
southern  provinces  export  wheat,  hides,  horn,  hair,  and  tnllow;  the  middle,  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones;  and  the  northern,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  Brazil  wood.  Tho  imports 
are  chiefly  wines,  brandy,  and  oil,  from  Portugal ;  cotton,  woollens,  linena  hardware,  and 
other  manufactured  articles  frona  Great  Britain ;  and  flour,  salted  provisions,  nava.  stores 
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and  lioHscliold  furniture,  from  the  United  States.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  is  abtuit 
2o,000,(»00  dollars  a  vear,  comprising  100,000  tons  of  sugar,  40,000  tons  of  coffee,  180,000 
bags  of  cotton,  500,000  hides,  &c.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  into 
Brazil  is  about  2,000,000  dollars ;  of  imports  from  Brazil  nearly  5,000,000.  Great  Britain 
imports  into  Brazil  nearly  20,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  her  manufactures  annually. 

The  roads  from  Rio  to  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  interior  are  said 
to  be  tolerable;  though  tlic  en- 
tire absence  of  wagons  seems  to 
imply  a  very  low  degree  of  im- 
provement. In  the  more  unfre- 
quented districts  the  roads  arc 
merely  paths  cut  in  the  woods, 
and  made  extremely  narrow,  not 
only  that  less  labour  may  serve  to 
make  them,  but  ^at  the  constant 
tread  over  one  spot  may  check  the 
continual  encroachments  to  be 
dreaded  from  tropical  vegetation. 
The  numerous  streams,  destitute 
of  bridges,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  ferry-boats,  arc  crossed  on  rails  moved  by  poles,  while  the 
horse,  held  by  the  head,  is  made  to  nwim  over  {fig.  983.). 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Slate, 

The  population  of  Brazil  has  been  very  vaguely  estimated,  and  generally  much  under  the 
truth.  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  did  not  suppose  it  to  exceed 
200,000  whites,  and  600,000  negroes.  From  further  enquiries  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
number  could  not  be  less  than  3,000,000.  But  according  to  a  report  made  to  the  king  of 
Portugal  in  1819,  and  different  statements  furnished  by  the  captains-general  and  other  offi- 
cers, Brazil,  between  1816  and  1818,  contained  3,617,(K)0  inhabitants.  Of  these  there  were 
843,000  whites,  426,000  freemen  of  mixed  blood,  l.'JO.OOO  free  negroes,  1,728,000  negro 
slaves,  202,000  slaves  of  mixed  blood,  259,000  Indians.  The  number  must  since  that  time 
have  increased  greatly,  both  from  immigration  and  from  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves, 
whicli,  for  some  years,  have  averaged  atout  50,000  a  year.  The  population  of  the  empire 
cannot  at  present  be  less  than  5,000,000,  of  which  about  one-fifth  are  whites,  three-fiflhs 
slaves,  and  the  remainder  free  coloured  persons. 

The  great  predominance  of  the  negro  population  distinguishes  Brazil  unfavourably  from 
the  other  South  American  states.  By  the  above  statement,  it  appears  that  not  a  fourth  of 
the  population  are  of  unmixed  white  race,  and  that  more  than  half  the  entire  number  are 
slaves.  The  continual  importation  of  these  negroes,  the  numbers  who  perished  in  the  voy- 
age, and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  exhibited  in  open  market,  presented  scenes  equally 
distressing  and  degrading  to  humanity.  By  a  law  of  the  state,  however,  this  importation 
was,  in  February,  1830,  finally  to  cease.  The  existing  slaves  are  exposed,  of  course,  to  all 
the  capricious  and  brutal  treatment  of  their  masters ;  and  with  less  protection  from  law  than 
in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  whole,  however,  their  actual  condition  is  more  favourable. 
Even  the  multitude  of  festivals  affords  a  relief  to  the  slave,  and  gives  him  opportunities  of 
doing  a  good  deal  for  himself.  Public  opinion  is  against  the  master  who  obstructs  the  negro 
in  endeavouring  to  procure  his  own  emancipation,  and  refuses  a  reasonable  price  for  it. 
What  is  of  more  importance,  as  soon  as  the  negro  or  mulatto  is  free,  he  labours  no  longer 
under  that  proscription  which  pursues  him  in  the  United  States.  He  is  admissililo  to  all 
offices,  is  equal  to  the  white  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  not  very  much  inferior  in  public 
opinion.  Mrs.  Graham  saw  at  the  levee  several  negro  officers  taking  in  their  black  coarse 
hands  the  fair  hands  of  the  queen,  and  applying  them  to  their  lips.  Mr.  Mathison  even  con- 
ceives that,  in  the  event  of  a  slave  insurrection,  all  the  class  of  free  negroes  would  make 
common  cause  with  the  whites. 

Of  the  Brazilian  character  report  does  not  speak  very  favourably.  The  emigrants  consist, 
in  a  groot  measure,  of  adventurers,  often  of  inferior  rank,  who  have  gone  out  with  the  view 
of  amassing  a  fortune  in  any  shape,  and  pursue  a  traffic  partaking  more  of  peddling  and 
retail  habits  than  of  any  liberal  principles  of  trade.  Many  of  the  free  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  scoundrel  about  them.  The  ladies  have  less  liberty 
than  in  Europe,  and  do  not  make  the  very  best  use  of  what  they  have.  The  charges  against 
them  seem  often  too  sweeping ;  but,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  travellers,  they  rank 
lower  than  those  of  Europe,  and  have  not  the  same  graces  either  of  attire  or  manners.  Mrs. 
Gralmin,  however,  observed  a  warmth  of  domestic  affection  which  she  never  saw  equalled, 
unless  in  some  of  the  Highland  clans,  end  which  shows  itself  rather  unluckily  by  marriages 
of  uncles  with  nieces,  nephews  with  aunts,  and  others  within  tlie  forbidden  degrees.  On 
the  whole,  the  night  of  ignorance  in  which  Brazil  has  hitherto  been  involved  must  serve  aa 
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on  excuse  for  many  faults ;  and,  in  proportion  as  this  is  dispelled,  much  improvement  may 
be  expected. 

Science,  literature,  and  art  have  scarcely  yet  any  existence  in  Brazil.  Some  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  of  the  officers  of  Uie  government,  are  well  informed,  and  the  sea-port  towns  are 
beginninff  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  knowledge  of  Europe ;  but  these  improvements  have 
made  little  way  into  the  interior.  In  1806,  the  prince  regent  carried  out  a  library  of  70,000 
volumes,  which  is  open  to  the  public ;  and  there  is  a  museum,  containing  a  fine  collection 
of  diamoAds,  cr}'Btals  of  gold,  and  other  Brazilian  minerals,  but  not  rich  in  any  other  respect. 
The  plan  of  founding  an  university  is  not  yet  executed ;  and  the  Brazilians  who  seek  a 
finished  education  must  cross  the  sea  to  Coimbra. 

The  Indians  in  Brazil  are  in  a  much  more  uncivilised  and  unpromising  state  than  in  the 
Spanish  settlements,  lliey  have  never  been  incorporated  in  any  stape  with  the  European 
population,  but  have  always  retired  before  the  progress  of  civilisation  Into  the  depths  of  their 
forests.  They  have  borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  Portuguese  some  scan'y  portion  of  raiment 
But  they  have  never  attempted  the  taming  of  animals,  or  the  planting  jf  grain ;  they  sub- 
sist solely  on  tlie  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  roots  which  they  can  dig  up,  and  the 
game  brought  down  by  their  arrow,  which  they  shoot  with  marvellous  dexterity,  taking  an 
almost  unerring  aim  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards.  They  have  always  ranked,  even 
among  American  savages,  as  pre-eminently  rude  and  barbarous.  They  have  been  regarded 
as  anthropophagi ;  though,  perhaps,  the  evidence  of  late  travellers  to  this  point  is  not  quite 
decisive ;  for  we  cannot  admit  as  such  the  hideousness  of  their  aspect,  or  their  custom  of 
devouring  flesh  half  roasted.  As  among  other  savages,  some  most  uncouth  customs  prevail. 
The  Botocudos,  who  inhabit  the  back  settlements  of  Porto  Seguro,  have  a  favourite  mode 
of  ornamenting  themselves  by  what  is  called  the  botoque.  This  consists  of  large  pieces  of 
wood  pendent  from  the  ears  and  the  under  lip,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  holes  bored  for 
tiiat  purpose.  The  result  is,  that  the  ears  are  stretched  till  they  hang  down,  like  wings, 
sometimes  to  the  shoulder ;  while  the  lip  is  made  to  project,  and  half  the  lower  teeth  are 
protruded  in  the  processes  of  eatmg  and  speaking.  They  sometimes  also  paint  themselves 
frightfully,  the  body  black  and  the  face  red,  probably  to  strike  terror  into  their  enemies. 
The  Puries,  Pataches,  Machacaries,  with  sundry  other  tribes,  of  name  and  aspect  equally 
uncouth,  ^ve  tihe  same  general  character,  with  sundry  fantastic  peculiarities  belongmg  to 

^'*'''*  '"■/''  '■  ■  ■rv-"iipHv^^.^i^mM!(:. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography. 
The  provinces  of  Brazil  can  scarcely  as  yet  be  exhibited  in  any  very  minute  local  and 
statistical  details.  In  taking  a  view  of  their  leading  features,  we  may  divide  them  into  the 
provinees  of  the  southern  coast,  Rio  Janeiro,  St.  Catharine,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  or  Pedro, 
Espiritu  Santo;  those  of  the  northern  cocst,  S^hia,  Seregipe,  Alagoas,  Pemambuco,  Paraiba, 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Seara,  Piauhy,  Maranham ;  the  interior  provinces,  Minas  Geraes,  San 
Paulo,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  Para. 

Rio  Janeiro  (Jig.  984,),  the  capital  of  the  empire,  may  now,  perhaps,  rank  as  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  city  of  South  America.    It  lies  on  the  western  side  of  a  noble  W, 

ceventy  or  eighty  miles  in  circumfe- 

88*   SIT  iMfci  ,      rence,  forming  one  of  the  most  spap 

clous  and  secure  receptacles  for  ship- 
ping in  the  world.  Mrs.  Giaham, 
after  successively  admiring  the  bay 
of  Naples,  the  Fritli  of  Forth,  and 
Trmcomalee,  considers  the  bay  of  Rio 
Janeiro  as  surpassing  them  all  in 
beauty.  It  is  studded  >;ith  upwards 
of  100  islands ;  the  ships  of  all  na> 
tions  are  seen  passing  through  its 
channels,  and  innumerable  little  boats 
flittmg  about.  The  shore  rises  im- 
mediately into  green  and  wooded  hills,  thickly  planted  with  villas  and  convents,  and  behind 
which  lofly  mountains  shoot  up  their  heads  in  the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  forms. 
These  objects  compose  the  most  enchanting  scene  that  can  be  imagined.  It  struck  a  late 
traveller  as  greatly  resembling  the  Trosachs  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Katrine.  The  town 
is  tolerably  well  built,  much  m  the  European  style,  the  .louses  being  three  or  four  stories 
high,  though  the  streets  are  rather  narrow.  Two  of  them  extend  the  whole  length,  with 
new  and  bread  streets  strikmg  off  fVom  them ;  and  there  are  several  ver^  handsome  squares. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  by  excellent  aqueducts.  There  is  a  greater  stir  and 
bustle  than  is  usual  in  a  South  Amorican  city,  thougli  the  crowd  of  half-naked  blacks  and 
mulattoes  offends  the  eye  of  the  newly  arrived  European.  The  population  has  been  fixe<l 
only  by  rude  conjecture.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  court,  it  was  supposed  to  fall  short  of 
.00,0(H);  but  that  event  caused  a  great  increase,  and  it  has  even  been  estimated  as  high  as 
Vol.  IlL  21  2r 
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The  enviroiu  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  delightful  in  the  extreme,  the  ^-alleys  and 

sides  of  the  hills  beinff  covered 

985  ^^ ^  \i!\*  w'^  trees,  shrubs,  ana  creeping 

plants  of  peculiar  beauty.    The 
y         m  IMIP  '>b^    T:ib~IV .      bay  of  Bottafogo,  and  the  sides  of 

the  rude  and  lofly  mountain  called 
the  Corcovodo,  are  the  spots  most 
particularly  celebrate  <!.  The  king 
has  a  rural  palace,  called  San 
Christovao  {fig.  986.),  of  light 
and  pavilion-like  architecture,  and 
which  from  its  site  has  a  much 
more  pleasing  effect  than  that  in 
the  city.  We  have  already  no- 
ticed the  trade  of  Rio  Janeiro,  con* 
tring  in  itself  that  of  all  southern  Brazil.  The  cultivation  of  sugar,  coiTeo,  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  other  tropical  products,  is  rapidly  extending ;  but  tlio  greater  part  of  the  flour  made  use 
of  is  brought  from  the  United  States  and  the  Cape  of  G(Md  Hope.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  British.  The  arsenal,  the  dockyard,  and  marme  establishments  are  on  a 
small  island  within  the  harbour. 

St.  Catliarine  is  a  long  narrow  province,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  island  of  the 
some  name.  It  has  a  fine  climate :  its  perpetual  verdure  and  its  conical  rocky  hills  give  it 
a  beautiful  aspect  from  the  sea.  The  town  of  Nossa  Scnhoru  or  St.  Catlierine  has  5000  or 
6000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  have  chosc-n  it  merely  as  an  agreeable  residence.  The 
coast  is  as  yet  thinly  peopled,  tliough  it  contains  several  excellent  harbours,  as  Laguna, 
Guaropas,  and  particularly  San  Francisco,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  will  increase 
in  importance  when  a  road  is  opened  over  the  mountains  into  the  fine  plain  of  Orotava. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  most  southern  province,  comprises  a  bng  extent  of  level  and  allu- 
vial coast,  in  which  the  large  lakes  of  Patos  and  Mirim  run  parallel  with  the  sea.  The 
plains  are  covered  with  vast  nerds  of  cattle,  which  afford  hides  and  charque,  or  beef  .i  '<H 
m  a  peculiar  manner,  making  a  copious  object  of  export.  Some  of  the  fazendas,  or  l\ 
comprise  no  less  tlian  600,0(H)  acres.  The  chief  town  is  Portalegre,  with  12,000  inhab"  a.  i . . 
to  wnich  the  opportunities  of  its  trade  have  attracted  even  English  settlers.  Being  sii..u  >^,\. 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  its  maritime  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  tiie  port  of  St.  Pedro  or 
Rio  Grande,  which  is  also  flourishing. 

The  province  of  Espiritu  Santo  and  the  comarca  of  Porto  Soguro  extend  for  about  400 
miles  along  the  coast  nortliward  from  Rio ;  but  thougli  the  latter  was  the  point  first  disco- 
vered, and  though  they  possess  ample  natural  advantages,  they  have  remained  always  in  a 
comparatively  rude  and  unimproved  state.  The  coast  ridge  of  Brazil  is  hero  formed,  accord- 
ing to  the  observation  of  Prince  Maximilian,  of  a  broad  tract  of  high  forests,  extending  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Bahia,  which  has  not  yet  been  occupied  by  Portuguese  settlers.  Only  a 
few  roods  have  been  opened,  with  considerable  labour,  along  the  rivers  which  traverse  them. 
A  few  settlements  have  been  formed  along  the  const,  which  supply  with  timber  and  manioc 
flour  the  large  cities  of  Rio  and  Bohia.  Those  are  so  closely  pressed  by  the  Puries,  Boto- 
cudos,  and  otiier  tribes  of  Indians,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  settlers  to  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
rior, unless  well  armed  and  in  large  parties.  These  tracts,  susceptible  of  the  highest  culti- 
vation, are  covered  at  present  witli  noble  virgin  forests,  in  which  the  cedar,  the  Brazil-wood, 
the  Peruvian  balsam-tree,  ond  otiicr  aromatic  and  valuable  species,  abound.  The  Rio  Doce 
is  the  only  river  of  a  long  course ;  and  it  can  be  ascended  in  canoes  propelled  by  poles.  It 
is  in  most  places  bordered  by  forests  so  thick  and  impenetrable,  as  seldom  to  leave  ground 
on  which  a  house  could  stand :  tlicy  echo  with  the  roar  of  the  tiger,  the  ounce,  and  the  wild 
boar,  and  of  men  still  more  savage  and  dangtrous.  Among  numberless  other  birds  ore  seen 
the  magnificent  macaws,  screaming  aloud  and  soaring  al<ove  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees. 
Of  tlie  sea-ports,  the  most  important  is  Victoria,  to  which  may  be  added  those  bearing  the 
names  of  the  provinces,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Porio  Gegurc ;  ns  also  Benavcnto  and  St 
Mattheus.  These  towns  consist  generally  of  houses  one  story  high,  and  the  streets  are 
straggling,  unpaved,  and  covered  with  grass.  In  Porto  Seguro,  tlough  so  near  the  sea,  they 
have  no  other  food  than  salted  fish,  which  renders  the  scurvy  vcy  prevalent. 

The  fine  province  of  Bahia,  or  St,  Salvador,  to  which  Porto  Seguro  belongs,  follows  north 
from  the  two  rude  regions  already  described.  It  is  the  most  flourishing  and  industrious  part 
of  all  Brazil.  Besides  being  originally  the  metropolitan  province,  it  was  long  occupied  by 
he  Dutch,  who  introduced  their  own  commercial  and  improving  habits.  The  territory 
called  the  Rcconcale,  containing  a  sweep  of  from  twelve  to  forty  miles  in  breadth,  is  in 
nigii  cultivation,  and  contains  many  flourishing  interior  towns.  Siignr,  tobacco,  and  co.toa 
ars  largely  cultivated  and  exported. 

The  city  of  Bahia,  or  St  Salvador,  is  situated  within  Cape  St  Antonio,  the  eastern  bound* 
uy  of  the  noble  bay  of  All  Saints,  which  strikingly  resembles  that  of  Rio  Janeira    It  ia 
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similarly  studded  with  many  islands,  and  traversed  by  numberless  sails,  almost  all  the  pr»>' 
visions  and  vegetables  being  brought  by  water.  The  shores,  though  not  mountainous,  arc 
high  and  richly  wooded,  and  the  town  has  a  magnificent  appearance  from  the  water.  With 
these  attractions  the  interior  does  not  correspond,  at  least  that  of  the  lower  town,  where 
the  houses  are  high,  the  streets  confined  and  narrow,  wretchedly  paved,  never  cleaned,  and 
therefore  disgustingly  dirty.  The  upper  town,  however,  placed  upon  the  side  of  a  hill 
which  rises  abruptly  behind,  though  not  well  built,  has  a  nuribor  cf  handsome  private  housea 
and  public  buildings.  The  sites  and  prospects  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Every  step 
brings  to  view  some  magnificent  scene ;  the  woods,  the  steep  banks  and  gently  sloping , 
lawns,  generally  opening  to  the  sea  or  the  lake  behind  the  town,  have  a  peculiar  freshness ' 
and  amenity.  The  cathedral  and  several  other  churches  are  handsome  and  richly  oma< 
mented ;  but  the  finest  of  them,  the  Ex-Jesuits*  church,  built  entirely  of  marble  imported 
from  Europe,  has  been  converted  into  barracks.  Society  is  not  considered,  by  Mrs.  Graham, 
to  be  so  polished  as  at  Rio;  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  ladies  in  the  morning  are 
extremely  slovenly,  though  in  the  evening  they  appear  fully  attired  in  the  French  style. 
Gaining,  the  resource  of  vacant  minds,  is  eagerly  followed  by  both  sexes.  Intellectual  pur- 
suits seem  little  regarded ;  and  though  there  is  a  large  library,  with  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts respecting  the  interior  of  America,  it  is  allowed  to  lie  in  a  neglected  state.  The 
police  is  bad,  the  dagger  being  generally  worn,  and  too  often  used :  the  deaths  by  assassi- 
nation are  estimated  at  200  in  tlic  year ;  yet  St  Salvador  is  esteemed  the  gayest  city  in 
Brazil.  In  1832,  124  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of  27,119  tons,  cleared  out  horn  Bahia 
Its  population  amounts  to  120,000  souls. 

Of  the  other  towns  of  Bahia,  Cachoeira,  the  principal  of  those  in  the  Reconcale,  is  hand- 
some and  well  built,  and  contains  nearly  16,000  inhabitants.  Jacobina,  more  in  the  interior, 
was  formerly  enriched  by  mines,  which  are  now  given  up.  Ilheos,  or  San  George,  a  prettily 
situated  port,  was  once  very  considerable,  but  it  sunk  with  tlie  banishment  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  is  now  of  little  importance. 

Pernambuco  is  the  next  province  to  Bahia,  with  the  intervention  of  the  small  and  unim- 
portant ones  of  Seregipe  and  Alagoas.  Pernambuco  ranks  decidedly  as  the  third  province 
in  the  empire,  being  compr.ratively  very  industrious,  and  having  experienced  a  rapid  improve- 
ment fVom  the  extension  of  the  growth  and  export  of  cotton.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  in  the  world.  It  is  formed  by  a  recife  or  reef  of  rocks,  which  run  parallel 
with  the  shore,  and  on  the  exterior  side  of  which  a  heavy  sea  is  perpetually  breaking.  To 
the  interior  channel,  however,  this  reef  serves  as  a  complete  breakwater,  and  vessels  which 
have  onco  turned  its  point  hear  the  surf  dashing  without,  dnd  see  the  spray,  while  they 
themselves  are  sailing  on  calmly  and  smootiily.  What  is  called  the  town  of  Pernambuco  la 
a  compound  of  four  towns:  Olinda,  seated  above  on  a  range  of  rocky  hills,  and  the  most 
ancient,  but  now  much  decayed ;  Recife,  built  on  a  sand-bank  level  with  the  water,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  reef  opposite  to  it  already  mentioned, — the  seat  of  trade,  highly 
flourishing,  and  rapidly  increasing;  St  Antonio,  or  the  middle  town,  composed  of  large  and 
broad  streets,  and  containing  the  governor's  house,  and  two  principal  churches;  lastly.  Boa 
Vista,  an  extensive  agreeable  suburb,  where  the  principal  merchnts  have  commodious 
gardens.  Pernambuco  has  flourished  extremely  and  increased  rapidly,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  augmented  culture  of  cotton,  and  the  ample  market  for  it  in  Europe.  The 
cotton  of  Pernambuco  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  north  of  Brazil.  In  1809,  Mr.  Koster 
reckoned  the  population  at  29,000;  while,  in  1821,  Mrs.  Graham's  estimate  was  70,000. 
Probably  the  increase  could  not  be  bo  very  great,  and  tiicre  must  be  some  error.  The  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  even  of  republicanism,  is  very  strong  at  Pernambuco.  It  showed  itself  first  in 
promptitude  to  separate  from  the  mother  country,  and  next  in  reluctance  to  submit  to  the  sway 
of  the  emperor,  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  at  last  reduced  only  by  force  of  arms.  Tiiis  city, 
the  third  in  the  empire,  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  in  cotton,  hides,  sugar,  and  wood. 
The  river  St.  Francisco,  much  the  largest  of  any  which  belongs  wholly  to  Bra7"l,  enters 
the  sea  in  the  southern  border  of  this  province,  afler  a  course  of  nearly  900  miles  through 
the  back  territories  behind  the  coast  chain.  The  navigation  is  muci  injured,  however,  first 
by  a  succession  of  fiills,  and  then  by  shallows  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  render  it 
scnrcely  passable  even  for  boats.  Till  of  late,  therefore,  its  banks  were 
ocf-pied  only  by  a  few  scattered  fishermen  and  banditti.  Now  towns  and 
villages  are  rising,  and  Pcnedo,  the  port,  about  eighty  miles  up,  is  becom* 
ing  a  thriving  place. 

The  interior  country  behind  Pernambuco  consists  of  plains  reaching 
to  a  vast  extent,  though  traversed  in  part  by  the  great  middle  chain  of 
mountains.  They  are  called  the  Sertam.  a  term  contracted  from  Bcser- 
tam,  which,  however,  they  do  not  merit  in  its  most  rigorous  sense,  but 
bear  more  analogy  to  the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  or  the  Pampas  of  La 
Plata,  being  covered  with  luxuriant  prass,  on  which  vast  herds  of  cattle 
are  fed.  The  Sertanejos  (Jig.  986.),  as  they  are  called,  occupy  fazendas, 
or  cattle  farms,  of  such  vast  extent,  that  few  know  their  bounds,  though 
they  attempt  to  calculate  them  by  the  hundreds  of  heads  of  cattle  pa»» 
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tured  upon  them.  Their  leagues,  as  in  all  other  thinly  inhabited  tracts,  are  of  immeasur 
able  and  deceiving;  lengrtJi,  sometimes  four  miles.  Their  dress  consists  of  jacket,  hat,  and 
long  pantaloons  or  leggings,  all  of  brown  untanned  leather,  a  tanned  goatskin  over  the 
breast,  and  a  pair  of  coarse  cotton  drawers  or  trousers.  They  live  in  mud  cottag*.?  thatched 
with  leaves,  and  if  they  possess  a  table,  consider  it  useless  at  meals,  when  the  wh.  ^  ^xily 
'jquat  round  on  a  mat,  with  the  bowls,  dishes,  or  gourds  in  the  cerv.  .  The  wife  »<jidom 
appears,  and  would  be  suspected  of  holding  undue  sway  in  the  househoiJ..  were  she  *j  make 
any  '*^  ...pt  to  discourse.  They  eat  meat  three  times  a  day,  with  milk  and  a  little  manioc 
flour,  or  French  beans.  The  children  are  often  suckled  by  she-goats,  which  are  thence 
called  comadies,  or  godmothers.  All  their  religious  ministrations  are  derived  from  itinerant 
priests,  who  carry  about  an  altar,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  mass,  on  so  smaJl  a  scale  as  to 
08  thrust  into  a  pack-saddle ;  from  which  they  are  drawn  whenever  a  sufficient  number  is 
found  to  pay  for  the  ceremony.  This,  with  implicit  faith  in  charms  and  relics,  forms  the 
whole  of  their  religion,  to  which  they  r^re  yet  so  strongly  attached  as  with  difficulty  to  deem 
it  credible  that  Mr.  Koster,  whom  the-;-  uuue.ct'xxi  to  be  a  heretic,  should  be  of  the  same 
shape  wiUi  themselves.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  after  all,  rather  a  good  sort  of  people ; 
hospitable,  liberal,  and  open-hearted.  Their  distance  from  the  seat  of  justice  renders  them 
too  prone  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  wash  out  any  deep  offence  with  the 
blood  of  the  offender.  Hence  arise  deadly  and  lasting  feuds.  The  traffic  is  conducted  by 
travelling  pedlars,  who  give  them,  in  exchange  for  their  live  stock,  hides  and  cheese,  vari- 
ous trinkete,  articles  of  luxury,  and  English  cottons,  which  are  now  superseding  the  coarse 
fiibrics  of  the  country.  The  Sertau!  keeps  up  its  intercourse  with  Pernambuco  by  Goiana, 
a  considerable  and  increasing  town,  forty  miles  in  the  interior,  on  a  navigable  river  of  the 
same  name. 

The  other  provinces  of  the  northern  coast,  Paraiba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Seara,  Piauhy, 
and  Maranham,  extend  chiefly  from  east  to  west  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  They, 
in  general,  present  an  asptct  resembling  Pernambuco ;  the  coast  containing  many  fertile 
and  improvable  districts,  but  the  interior  occupied  extensively  by  the  great  '<ertam,  already 
described,  which  reaches  as  far  as  Bahia.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  culture  of 
cotton,  and  rest  their  prosperity  upon  the  increasin;;  demand  for  that  material.  Maranham, 
in  particular,  an  alluvial  isle,  formed  by  the  branches  of  great  rivers,  exports,  on  an  average, 
70,000  large  bales,  of  180  lbs.  each,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice  and  hides,  and 
has  attained  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  as  high  as  80,000.  The 
otlier  capitals  are  small.  Paraiba,  noted  for  the  abundance  of  Brazil  wood,  was  formerly 
considered  of  more  importance  than  now ;  however,  it  has  in  fact  continued  to  increase, 
though  eclipsed  by  the  superior  importance  of  Pernambuco.  Rio  Grande  is  covered  to  a 
great  extent  with  hills  of  fine  and  white  sand,  and  is  fertile  in  sugar,  yet  thinly  inhabited ; 
and  Natal,  its  capital,  is  little  better  than  a  village.  Soara  has  a  pretty  brisk  trade  on  a 
small  scale ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Koster,  the  difnculty  of  land  carriage,  th  .vant  of  a  good 
harbour,  and  the  dreadful  droughts,  prevent  any  sanguine  hopes  of  its  r  se  to  opulence. 
Piauhy  is  almost  entirely  an  inland  province,  and  its  little  interior  capita], ''  eyras,  is  scarcely 
at  all  known.  The  isle  of  Majo  dos  Soanes,  situated  at  die  mouth  of  the  Amazons,  is  very 
fertile ;  but  the  heats  would  be  insupportable  were  they  not  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes. 
A  great  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  woods,  tenanted  by  wandering  Indians. 

The  interior  provinces  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  three  in  the  south,  San  Paulo, 
Parana,  and  Uruguay ;  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  chain  separating  them  from  the 
coast,  form  a  vast  lowland,  traversed  by  noble  and  navigable  rivers ;  but  as  these  do  not 
direct  their  course  towards  the  sei,  but  all  towards  the  central  channel  of  the  Plata,  they 
aie  as  yet  of  little  benefit  to  commerce. 

San  Paulo  was  at  first  an  Indian  oettlement,  formed  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  1550 ;  but. 
being  reinforced  by  numerous  refugees  and  adventurers,  a  mixed  race  was  formed,  of  a  law- 
less and  daring  character,  who  make  a  great  figure  in  the  early  history  cf  Brazil.  These 
Paulistas,  ar^  they  were  called,  set  the  Portuguese  government  almost  at  dchance,  and  made 
tliemselve'i  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  They  are  now  brought  down  to  the 
charact";  of  tolerably  quiet  subjects;  but  they  still  maintain,  throughout  Brazil,  the  reputa- 
tion o*"  nardy  frankness,  undaunted  courage,  and  a  romantic  love  of  adventures  and  dangers 
Their  features  are  strongly  marked  and  expressive,  their  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  all  theii 
motions  lively  and  vigorous.  They  are  the  strongest,  healthiest,  and  most  active  inhabitants 
of  Brazil ;  and  their  adventurous  spirit  leads  them  to  migrate  through  all  its  provinces.  A 
good  deal  of  maize  is  cultivated,  sufficient  for  private  consumption ;  but  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants  consists  in  the  vast  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  with  which  the  plains  are 
covered.  The  former  are  of  an  active  and  valuable  breed ;  and  the  inhabitants  display  a 
surprising  strength  and  activity  in  pursuing  and  taming  them.  The  Paulistas  are  frank  and 
jovial ;  but  the  inferences  hence  made  to  their  disadvantage  are  said  tn  be  unfair  The 
ancient  province  of  San  Vicente  is  enclosed  in  that  of  San  Paulo. 

Uruguay  is  formed  of  seven  missions  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  ceded 
b;  Spain  in  1750.    Its  chief  importance  consists  in  the  production  of  the  tea  or  herb  of 
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Paraguay,  which  is  considered,  over  a  great  part  of  South  America,  es  much  a  necessary  of 
life  as  the  tea  of  China  is  with  the  English.  That  of  Uruguay  is  indeed  inferior  to  what  Is 
produced  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Parana ;  but  as  Dr.  Francia,  the  present  ruler  of  that 
region,  has  capriciously  prohibited  its  exportation,  the  Brazilians  supply  all  the  neighbour* 
ing  countries  with  this  valuable  commodity.  The  whole  country,  as  far  as  the  La  Plata, 
has  indeed  been  lately  erected ,  into  a  new  province,  named  Parana ;  but  part  of  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  undisputed  domain  of  Francia,  while  his  claim  to  the  rest  has  been  successfully 
resisted  by  Buenos  Ayres. 

Minas  Geraos,  the  most  centre!  province  in  Brazil,  is  distinguished  as  containing  the 
principal  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds.  Tn  passing  into  it  from  San  Paulo,  a  decided  change 
18  observable  in  the  aspect  of  nature.  The  country  swells  into  hills,  and  gradually  assumes 
the  features  of  a  romantic  and-  alpine  region.  The  golden  mountains,  which  traverse  Uie 
whole  extent  of  Minas  Geraes,  do  not  rise  above  3U00  or  4000  feet;  they  exhibit  not  the 
rugged  clefts  or  gigantic  rocky  summits  of  the  Alps  or  of  the  Cordilleras ;  they  consist  of 
long[  series  of  detached  ranges,  with  agreeable  campos  on  their  summit,  and  separated  by 
sloping  and  pastoral,  but  not  very  deep,  valleys.  The  country  ir  oflen  extremely  fertile, 
and  might  yield  the  most  valuable  productions,  were  not  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
drawn  off  by  the  glittering  but  oflen  useless  treasures  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
S.  Joao  del  Rey  is  a  neat  little  town  of  whitewashed,  red-tiled  houses,  surrounded  by  a 
singular  scene  of  round  hills  and  broken  rocks,  with  tracts  entirely  sterile,  and  others  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure.  Its  situation  is  so  agreeable  and  centreil,  that  an  intentiod 
was  once  formed  of  making  it  the  capital  of  Brazil.  The  mine  from  which  its  distinction 
is  derived  is  merely  a  deep  pit,  into  which  the  streams  from  the  neighbouring  hills  are 
directed,  and  in  which  any  one  is  allowed  to  search.  Its  produce,  and  the  hopes  formed 
from  it,  have  much  diminished,  and  S.  Joao  supports  its  somewhat  languid  prosperity  chiefly 
by  an  iiiland  trade,  keeping  four  caravans,  of  fifly  mules  each,  constintly  going  backwards 
and  forwards  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Villa  Rica  may  be  regarded  as  the  El  Dorado  of  Brazil,  from 
its  highly  productive  gold  mines,  already  described.  The  place  is  large,  its  inhabitants 
being  variously  reported  from  8500  to  20,000.  There  are  400  or  500  gotS  iiouses ;  and  the 
government  palace,  the  town-house,  the  theatre,  and  the  prison,  have  rather  an  unusual  air 
of  rpa^nificence.  Water  is  supplied  from  fourteen  fine  public  fountains.  The  produce  of 
the  mines  hu  declined ;  but  the  internal  trade  is  very  brisk.  Tejuco,  the  capital  of  the 
diamond  district  of  Serro  do  Frio,  is  situated  in  a  most  dteary  tract,  where  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  must  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  well  built,  on  very  rugged 
ground,  and  contains  6000  free  inhabitants,  and  as  many  slaves  employed  in  searching  for 
diamonds.  Villa  do  Principe,  in  a  fine  country,  on  the  borders  of  the  diamond  district,  enjoys 
a  more  solid  prosperity,  and  contains  about  5000  people. 

There  are  utill  several  exterior  provinces  of  Bra7.ii,  which  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese  only  at  a  few  detached  points,  while  by  far  the  greater  part  remains  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  unsubdued  Indians.  These  provinces  are,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Para. 
To  them  may  be  added  the  still  more  exterior  regions  beyond  the  Amazons  and  the  Madera, 
Solimoens  tnd  Guiana,  the  domination  over  which  can  be  considered  by  the  Portuguese  as 
ovily  future  and  prospective. 

Goyaz  is  a  province,  or  rather  kingdom,  of  vast  extent,  watered  by  the  mighty  streams  of 
the  Tocantines  and  the  Araguay,  which  unite  in  their  progress  tov/ards  the  Amazons.  The 
aspect  is  described  as  generally  uneven,  though  seldom  mountainous,  comprising  many  sandy 
sterile  plains,  wooded  only  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Gold  was  the  lure  which  attracted 
settlers  into  this  desolate  and  unfrequented  region ;  and  in  the  countiy  round  Villa  Boa,  the 
capital,  the  quantity  produced  was  for  some  time  considerable,  though  now  it  is  much 
diminished.     Villa  Boa  contains  also  a  governor,  a  bishop,  and  about  6000  inhabitants. 

Matto  Grosser  v  est  of  Goyaz,  is  a  still  vaster  region,  extending  far  into  the  interior,  and 
bounded  only  by  the  Madera  and  the  Upper  La  Plata.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
immense  plains,  similar  to  the  Llanos  or  Pampas ;  for  the  lofly  chain  which  our  maps  have 
hitherto  interposed  between  the  Amazons  and  the  Plata,  has,  according  to  Humboldt,  been 
ascertained  to  be  a  mere  dividing  ridge,  rendered  sensible  only  by  the  separation  of  the 
waters.  The  principal  settlement  is  at  Cuyaba,  in  the  south-western  district,  where  it  can 
hold  communication  with  the  more  civilised  regions.  Here,  too,  ^old  was  the  first  attr^o- 
tion,  and  even  when  the  quantities  which  it  produced  begai.  lo  diminish,  the  country  was 
found  so  fine  and  fertile,  that  its  cultivation  amply  indemnified  the  Cuyaban  settlers.  They 
amounted,  in  1809,  according  to  Mr.  Mawe's  estimate,  to  30,000.  The  official  capital,  how- 
ever, is  Villa  Bella,  on  the  Guapure,  one  of  the  principal  beads  of  the  Madera ;  a  neat 
small  city,  perhaps  the  most  advanced  point  which  the  Portuguese  hold  in  America.  The 
most  powerful  of  the  native  tribes  in  this  region  are  the  Guaycurus,  a  numerous  people, 
who  have  adopted  and  carefully  reared  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  and  have  thereby 
greatly  added  to  their  power  and  numbers,  without  any  deduction  from  their  ferocity.  They 
never  cultivate  the  ground,  but  subsist  entirely  on  their  herds,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase; 
and,  like  the  Tartars,  when  pasturage  and  game  are  exhausted,  they  migrate  in  large  bodies 
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from  one  spot  to  another.  The  mothors,  it  is  siiid,  still  retain  the  savbge  practice  of  destroy 
ing  the  embryo,  till  they  have  attained  the  ajfe  of  thirty.  The  Guaycurus  are  the  terror 
of  all  the  noighbouriiig  Indians ;  when  successful  in  war,  they  massacre  all  the  adults,  and 
carry  off  the  child'-'^n  into  slavery.  Perhapti  in  the  struggle  which  must  finally  ensue 
between  them  aiii  >  Portuguese,  the  triumpli  of  the  latter  may  not  prove  quite  so  certain 
as  some  have  anticipated. 

Para  forms  the  northern  part  of  tliis  vast  interior,  filling  the  interval  between  the  two 
last-mentioned  provinces  and  the  stream  of  the  Amazons.  Tlio  greater  part  is,  if  possible, 
•till  less  known  or  occupied  than  even  Matto  Grosso ;  but  the/o  is  a  district  near  the  mouth 
of  the  great  river,  which  is  not  only  very  fertile,  but  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  I* 
is  well  fitted  for  sugar,  und,  since  the  cottoii  trade  rose  to  such  importance,  has  particularly 
prospered,  yielding  a  description  little  inferior  to  that  of  Bahia.  The  population  of  the  capi- 
tal, Para  or  Belem,  has  been  stated  at  20,000 ;  but  probably  this  includes  the  immediately 
surrounding  district  The  water  communications,  however,  of  this  city  with  the  interior 
ore  so  immense,  that  it  n.uat  continue  to  advance  with  the  progressive  settlement  of  the 
provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Miitto  Grosso. 

The  province  of  Solimofms  is  still  more  remote  firom  the  sphere  of  European  and  civilised 
existence.  It  extends  beyond  the  Madera,  south  of  the  Upper  Amazon^,  which  here  receives 
four  great  wers ;  destined  perhaps,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  crowded  navigation,  but  whoso 
banks  at  present  are  only  traversed  by  nameless  and  thinly  scattered  tribes  of  savage  Indians. 
'Its  only  tincture  of  civilisation  has  been  derived  from  Franciscan  missions,  of  which  nine 
have  been  established  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers. 

The  region  of  Portuguese  Guiana  is  still  more  vast,  extending  000  miles  by  600,  and 
nearly  en  on  equality  as  to  settlement  and  civilisation.  It  includes  nearly  the  whole  course 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  rival  of  the  Orinoco,  and  one  of  the  greatest  tributaries  of  the  Ama- 
zons. The  Rio  Nep'o  derives  its  name  from  the  black  colour  which  its  waters  present  to 
the  eye ;  notvcithstanding  which,  taken  out  of  the  river,  they  appear  perfectly  clear  and 
pellucid.  Its  navigation  is  good,  and  by  the  Cossiquiore  it  has  a  communication  with  the 
Orinoco,  which  may  hercafler  prove  of  the  greatest  importance.  Three  leagues  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  Portuguese  have  established  tlie  town  of  Rio  Negro,  where  they  not 
only  keep  their  stores  and  a  small  garrison,  but  have  endeavoured  to  form  manufactures  of 
V  cotton  and  pottery,  which  must  be  considered  here  as  very  forced  undertakings.  They 
have  also  sev  /al  small  settlements  and  missions  higher  up  tiie  river,  and  on  the  Rio  Branco, 
its  chief  tributary.  Still  farther  up,  the  Amazons  receives  the  Yapura,  another  immense 
tributary,  coming  across  from  the  Cordillera.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  noble  woods,  indi- 
cating a  fertile  soil ;  but  the  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current; 
and  the  shores  have  been  found  unhealthy  for  European  constitutiona  The  channel  of  the 
Lower  Amazon,  for  about  1600  miles,  forms  a  sort  of  inland  sea,  in  which  the  opposite  banks 
are  often  not  visible,  and  the  whole  of  whicli  is  believed  to  be  navigable  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels. This  course  is  through  an  immense  and  magnificent  plain,  not  encroached  on  even  by 
a  hillock  from  the  bordering  Andes,  but  sloping  gradually  and  almost  insensibly  down  to  the 
Atlantic.  But  this  region,  which  will  one  day  be  the  most  flourishing  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  is  at  present  occupied  only  by  tribes  of  wandering  Indians,  and  a  few  settlements, 
which  the  Portuguese  have  formed  by  banishing  their  felons  into  it.  These  emigrants,  at  a 
distance  from  all  law  and  restraint,  have  availed  themselves  of  their  superior  arms  and  skill 
cruelly  to  oppress  the  natives,  against  whom  they  carry  on  a  regular  system  of  slave-hunting. 
Charges  of  cannibalism  have  been  made  against  these  Indians  to  all  travellers,  including 
Mr.  Mawe,  who  descended  the  river ;  but  they  have  never  been  confirmed  by  credible  eye- 
witnesses, and  are  alleged  by  D'Acunha  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Portuguese,  in  order 
to  justify  their  own  outrageous  condixct.  Equally  ancient  and  continued  have  been  the 
reports  of  tribes  of  warlike  females  inhabiting  the  banks ;  and,  though  destitute  of  any 
regular  confirmation,  and  evidently  much  exaggerated,  they  may  probably  have  some  founda' 
tion  in  truth. 


(  CHAPTER  V. 

COLOMBIA,  on  NEViT  GRENADA,  VENEZUELA,  AND  EaUATOR. 

Colombia  is  the  name  given  to  the  extensive  territory  of  an  independent  state,  which 
took  the  lead  among  the  newly-formed  republics  in  what  was  formerly  Spanish  South  Ame- 
rica. Recent  changes  have  subdivided  it  into  three  portions,  which  have  assumed  the  appel- 
lations of  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  the  E^quator;  but  it  is  still  convenient  to  give  its 
physical  features  under  the  general  appellation  of  Colombia. 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect, 
Colombia,  in  its  general  outline,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  north  and  north-western  part 
of  South  America,  and  comprehends  the  two  governments  iticluded  by  the  Spaniards  under 
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the  names  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  comprising  Quito,  and  the  captaincy-general 
of  the  Caraccas,  or  Venezuela,  including  Spanish  Guiana.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  great  gulf  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  enclosed  between  its  shore  and  the  long  chain  of 
the  West  India  islands,  commonly  called  the  Caribbean  Sea.  On  this  side  also  a  narrow 
land  boundary  connects  it  with  Guatemala,  but  its  limitB  on  that  side  are  unsettled.  On  the 
west  it  stretches  along  the  boundless  expanse  of  Pacific  from  the  Golfo  Dolce  on  the  north 
to  the  Rio  Tun'.bez  on  tho  south.  Southward  it  borders  on  Peru,  separated  from  it  by  a  line 
of  river  and  mountain  boundary  extend'  g  first  southeasterly  from  the  Tumbez  to  about  7" 
8.  lat.,  and  then  northeasterly  to  thr  .vary.  The  limits  along  the  Brazilian  possessions 
have  been  described  in  the  account  ot  viazil.  Tho  Essequibo  and  the  Pumaron  separate  it 
fW)m  British  Guiana.  No  actual  settlements  have,  however,  been  formed  on  the  mighty 
Amazons,  which  can  only  be  approached  by  rugged  and  entangled  tracks,  such  as  the  most 
danng  traveller  alone  venti'.res  to  tread ;  and  on  the  east  tho  extreme  boundary  of  solid  and 
practical  settlement  appears  formed  by  the  Orinoco  in  its  course  irom  west  to  east.  All  the 
>e8t,  under  tho  name  of  Guiana,  is  merely  an  indefinite  expanse  of  r'ver  and  forest,  of  which 
the  native  Caribs  remain  in  almost  undisturbed  possession. 

The  surface  of  Colombia,  its  mountains  and  plains,  are  of  the  most  varied  character,  and 
on  the  most  majestic  scale,  presenting  forms  and  phenomena  the  most  grand  and  awful  that 
are  to  be  found  on  the  globe.     The  summits  of  the  Andes  have  ceased,  indeed,  to  rank  as 
the  very  lofl^iest  on  earth.     The  Ilimalaynh,  the  mountain  boundary  of  Hindustan,  is  not 
only  higher,  but  presents,  perhaps,  a  grander  continuity  of  unbroken  and  gigantic  steeps. 
But,  ascending  from  the  low  country  by  a  series  of  tabular  plains  and  broad  valleys,  it  pre- 
sents at  no  single  point  any  very  astonish- 
ing elevation.    It  has  nothing  to  resemble 
tliose  solitary  gigantic  cones,  which,  in  the 
Colombian  cordillera,  shoot  up  towards  the 
sky,  and  even  under  the  burning  influence 
of  the  equator  remain  buried  to  a  great 
depth  in  perpetual  snow.   Chimborazo X^^^. 
987.),  the  giant  of  me  west,  stands  yet  un- 
sealed by  mortal  foot     Humboldt  and  his 
companions  mac  e  extraordinary  exertions 
to  reach  its  su'nmit,  and  arrived  at  abou* 
2000  feet  from  .hat  point,  then  believed  tc 
be  the  greatest  elevation  ever  attained  by  man.    Here  they  plf  nted  their  instruments  on  a 
narrow  ledge  of  porphyritic  rock,  which  projected  from  the  vr  at  field  of  unfathomed  snow. 
A  broad  impassable  chasm  prevented  their  farther  advance ;  '  esides  which,  they  felt  in  tlie 
extreme  all  the  usual  inconveniences  of  such  high  situat'jns.     They  were  enveloped  ir. 
thick  fogs,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  piercing  ."'id;  they  breathed  with  difficulty, 
and  blood  burst  firom  the  eyes  and  lips.     The  form  of  the  mountain,  which  is  that  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  appears  everywhere  sublime,  but  peculiarly  so  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  at 
nearly  200  milea  distance,  whence  it  resembles  an  enormous  semitransparent  dome  defined  by 
the  deep  azure  of  the  sky;  dim,  yet  too  decided  in  outline  to  be  mistaken  for  a  cloud.     The 
height  was  ascertained  by  Humboldt  to  be  21,440  feet.     Antisana,  though  only  19,000  feet, 
is  remarkable  for  having  a  village  on  its  side  at  the  height  of  13,500  feet,  once  believed  the 
highest  inhabited  spot  on  the  fflobe.     The  French  academicians,  when  they  established 
themselves  on  the  top  of  Pichincha,  at  tho  height  of  15,000  feet,  experienced  all  the  rigours 
of  an  arctic  winter,  which  sometimes  threw  them,  afl;er  the  exertion  of  mounting,  into  a 
state  of  vertigo  or  insensibility.     They  were  involved  in  almost  constant  fogs,  and  when 
these  cleared,  they  behe! '  i).  •>  clouds  spreading  a  wide  and  smooth  surface  beneath  them 
like  that  of  the  ocean,  ar.d  heard  the  dreadful  roarings  of  the  tempest  in  the  valley  of  Quito. 
The  most  tremendous  volconoes  in  the  world  are  those  which  burst  from  this  mountain 
tange.    Cotopaxi  {Jig.  d€S.)  is  tho  mor.t  formidable  in  the  Andes,  anr.,  indeed,  on  the  globe. 

This  mountain  is  13,898  feet  high,  conse- 
quently more  elevated  than  Vesuvius  would 
be  if  placed  on  the  ♦.op  of  Tenerifib.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  these  colossal  sum- 
mits, presenting  the  form  of  a  regular  and 
smooth  cone,  wrapped  in  a  covering  of  the 
purest  white,  which  shines  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun  with  dazzling  splendour,  and  de- 
taches itself  in  the  most  picturesque  man- 
ner from  the  azure  vault  of  horiven.  It  la 
seldom  that  this  volcano  is  wholly  silent, 
and  that  at  niglit  smoke  and  llame  are  not 
Cotopui.  gggj^  rising  from  its  summit,  like  a  beacon 

I  regions  above.    In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  it  liad  five  great  eruptions, 
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uid  one  in  1803.  As  the  inflamed  matter  aacends,  the  perpetual  snowa,  which  have  covered 
the  summit  to  an  almost  unfathomable  depth,  are  molted,  and  rujsh  down  in  destructive  tor* 
rente,  whon  its  naked  and  embrowned  head  ia  display  ?d  to  the  astoniahcd  inliabilanta  of  th« 
plain.  Then,  am<d  appalling  aounda,  louder  Umn  tiie  loudest  roar  of  artillery,  the  burning 
entrails  of  the  earth  riish  up  into  the  sky,  rising  often  half  a  milo  above  the  mountain  head 
before  they  stream  down  upon  the  surrounding  districta;  mountain  above  mountain  is  then 
raised  of  pumice  and  lava.  It  has  been  averred  that  Cotopaxi  was  heard  at  tiio  distance  of 
600  miles.  Humboldt  certainly  states,  that  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  at  140  miles  diiK 
tance,  it  sounded  like  thunder,  or  like  the  discharge  of  a  continuous  battery  of  cannon. 
From  this  and  the  other  South  American  craters  are  ejected  not  only  the  usual  volcanic  aijb- 
stances,  but  torrents  of  boiling  water  and  mud,  oilen  containing  great  quantities  of  dead 
fishes.  Sometimea,  after  successive  eruptions,  the  undermined  walls  of  the  mountain  fall 
in,  and  become  a  mass  of  tremendous  ruin.  Such  was  the  fate  of  £1  Attal,  which  once 
reared  its  head  above  Chimborazo,  and  of  another  very  lofty  volcano,  which,  in  1698,  fell 
with  a  similar  crash. 

The  geneinl  range  of  the  Andes,  as  it  passes  through  Colombia,  is  divided  in  the  north 
into  three  parallel  chains,  of  which  the  eastern  has  between  it  and  the  middle  chain  the 

?lain  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  some  others,  which  constitute  the  most  valuable  part  of 
hw  Grenada.  Farther  south,  these  chains  unite  into  two,  of  which  the  most  elevated, 
comprising  all  the  highest  volcanic  summits,  is  on  the  western  side,  facing  the  expanse  of 
the  Pacific.  Betwcc  n  it  and  tlie  parallel  chain  is  interposed  the  table  plain  of  Quito,  about 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  vhe  moat  surpassing  richness  and  beauty.  To  the  east  also 
the  Andes  throw  out  a  chain,  called  by  Humboldt  the  ahore  chain  of  Venezuela,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  aea  along  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  aa  far  oj  Cumana,  leaving  along  the  shore  a 
plain  rich  in  the  most  valuable  tropical  productions.  The  ''urface  of  all  these  mountain  dis- 
tricts presents  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  of  the  huge  broad  mass  of  the  table-land  of 
Mexico.  Their  elevated  steep  ridges  are  separated  by  deep  narrow  burning  valleys,  which 
descend  almoat  to  the  level  of  the  aeo,  and  the  only  temperate  lands  consist  of  small  plama 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 


Part  III 


which  hang  aa  it  were  on  their  aidoa.  There  ia  thus  a  more  rapid,  and  as  it  wore  precipi- 
tous dopccnt  fVom  an  arctic  to  a  temperate  and  then  to  an  equatorial  climate.  A  travoifer 
may  quit  in  the  moming  the  frozen  tracts  neat  tr.^  mountain  summits,  and,  passing  throuffli 
the  pine  forests,  may  successively  traverse  fields  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  and  may  walk 
in  the  evening  amiu  plantations  of  sugar-cane  and  banana.  Yet  the  lower  grounds  along 
tho  livers  are  close,  swampy,  and  filled  with  myriads  of  tormenting  insects;  ond  it  is  not 
until  he  has  ascended  to  aimoHt  a  mountain  height,  and  feels  tlte  breezes  blowing  from  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow,  that  he  finds  an  air  which  he  can  breathe,  or  even  ground  on 
which  he  can  tread  with  safety. 

The  Llanos  form  another  extensive  portion  of  the  Colombian  territory,  commencing  where 
the  mountain  ranges  terminate,  and  reaching  cost  and  south  to  the  Orinoco,  They  consist 
of  immense  tlatf<,  covered  with  magnificent  Forests  and  vast  savannahs,  in  which  the  grass 
often  grows  above  the  human  height,  covering  ft-om  view  both  man  and  horse.  A  great 
extent  is  inundated  by  the  Orinoco  i;nd  its  Targe  tributaries.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  ths 
extreme ;  but  tlio  unhealUiinoss  of  the  climate  deters  settlers  who  are  not  urged  by  extreme 
necessity. 

Two  other  groups,  not  belonging  to  the  Andes,  have  been  traced  by  Humboldt.  These 
are,  the  Sierra  de  Sonta  Martha,  18,000  feet  high,  which  mariners,  seeing  on  that  coast 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  never  hesitated  to  rank  as  part  of  the  Cordillera ;  but  it  is  now 
osceriainnd  t"  bo  a  single  mighty  group,  entirely  surrounded  by  plain.  The  other  in  the 
Sierra  Pariiuc ,  to  tlie  east  and  south  of  the  Orinoco,  a  widely  extended  heap  of  mountains, 
but  hot  very  lofly.  Botli  by  its  elovation  and  its  position  on  the  continent,  it  assimilates 
rather  to  the  system  of  the  Allegliany  and  the  mountains  of  Brazil  than  to  that  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, 

Among  its  riv  ers,  Colombia  may  rank  several,  the  greatest  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
World.  She  sets  one  foot,  as  it  wore,  on  the  Maraflon;  but  (hat  river,  being  scarcely 
accessible,  and  the  country  near  it  occupied  only  bv  a  few  scattered  missions  from  Peru, 
cannot  be  considered  in  any  practical  sense  as  Colombian.  The  same  observation  may 
almost  apply  to  its  great  tributaries,  the  Napo,  the  lea  or  Putumayo,  and  the  Japura  or  Ca- 
quota,  whicn  descend  to  it  from  the.  Andes  of  Quito.  The  secondary  but  still  immense 
stream  of  the  Orinoco  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of  Parime,  and,  winding 
round  them,  flowii  first  west,  then  north,  till  it  takes  its  final  course  eastward  to  the  Atlantic. 
tt  enters  that  ocvnn  by  a  delta  of  about  fifty  channels,  and  after  a  courso  of  1380  miles.  In 
an  early  part  of  that  course  it  forms  a  remarkable  communication,  by  the  Cassiquiare,  with 
the  Rio  Negro,  and  through  it  with  the  Amazons,  of  which  the  Rio  Negro  is  the  largest 
northern  tributary.  From  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Llanos,  the  Orinoco  receives  several 
mighty  rivers  that  have  their  sources  in  the  Andes, — the  Guaviare,  the  Meta,  and  the  Apure; 
the  last  of  which,  flowing  through  the  plains  of  Venezuela,  and  drawing  its  waters  fi'om  the 
coast  chain,  is  alone  very  important  in  a  commercial  view.  These  shores  may  in  future 
ages  become  the  magnificent  seats  of  empire,  but  at  present  they  are  overgrown  with  forests 
and  thickets,  peopled  only  by  wandering  Caribs,  and  presenting  but  a  few  scattered  missions 
and  settlements.  The  really  usefiil  streams  arc  those  of  smaller  dimensions,  which,  run- 
ning like  long  canals  between  the  mountain  chains,  bring  down  the  products  of  those  high 
valleys,  at  f  resent  the  only  cultivated  part  of  Colombia.  The  Magdalcna,  the  largest  and 
most  comiTiodious  of  these  streams,  has  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles  between  the  eastern 
and  middle  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  affording  to  the  plain  of  Santa  Fe  a  communication 
with  the  sea.  The  Cauca  runs  between  the  middle  and  western  chain ;  and,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  equal  length,  joins  the  Magdalena  before  it  falls  into  the  sea  near  Carthageno. 
The  Atrato  is  a  smaller  stream,  between  the  western  chain  and  the  Atlantic.  The  Magdo^ 
lena  is  throughout  navigable,  though  the  voyage  is  rendered  painful  by  the  heat  and  the 
myriads  of  insects.  The  navigation  of  the  Cauca  is  by  no  means  so  good.  To  the  south, 
the  still  smaller  rivers  of  Esmeraldas  and  of  Guayaquil  afford  to  the  republic  of  the  Equator 
an  important  means  of  communicating  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  are  scarcely  any  lakes  of  importance.  We  must  except,  however,  that  of  Mora- 
caybo,  which,  though  it  communicates  with  the  sea,  yet,  unless  in  strong  winds  blowing  from 
thence,  preserves  its  waters  fresh  and  unmixed.  There  are  also  dispersed  throughout  the 
territory  various  little  collections  of  water  on  the  declivities  of  hills,  and  otliers  formed  by 
the  expansions  of  rivers.  ,        -•  ^        ".       '  ; 

Sect.  IL — Natural  Oeography. 

SuBSEOT.  1. — Geology. 

Wo  have  not  met  with  any  description  illustrative  of  the  geognostical  structure  and  com- 
position of  this  country :  but  it  is  well  known  that  Colombia  anords  considerable  quantities 
of  gold,  silver,  piatina,  and  other  metals. 
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SviMEOT.  2. — Botany, 

Perhaps  nothing  ia  so  well  calculated  to  convoy  a  faithful  general  representation  of  an 
American  intratropical  vegetation  as  tho  followipfjf  sketch,  bv  the  celebrated  Humboldt,  in 
his  "Tableau  Physique  dos  Regions  (Iquinoxiales,  illustrated  by  a  plate  of  the  physical  phe- 
nomena presented  by  those  regions  fh)m  the  level  of  the  sea  to  tho  highest  summit  of  the 
Andes."  Wo  shall  here  consider  the  bctonical  part  of  it  alone ;  and  let  uh,  with  that  emi' 
ncnt  philosopher,  suppose  ourselves  transirarted  into  tho  region  wliere  nature  has  delighted 
in  combining  the  most  majestic  forms,  grouped  in  the  most  striking  manner ;  that  country 
of  the  Palms  and  the  scitamineous  plants,  which  stretches  from  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  a 
height  of  513  toises;  the  land  of  the  Banana  {Muia),  the  Heliconia,  the  Alpinia,  and  the 
most  odoriferous  liliaceous  productions.  In  this  burning  climate  grow  the  Theophrasta,  the 
Plumiera,  MussBsnda.  Coisalpinia,  Cecropia  peltata,  the  Hymeniea,  the  Balsam  Tree  of  Tolu, 
and  the  Cusparia  or  Quinine  Tree  of  Carony.  On  the  barren  sea-shore,  beneath  the  shade 
of  Cocooa,  Laurus  Pcrsca,  and  Mimosa  Inga,  are  found  the  Allionia,  the  Conocarpus,  the 
Mangrove  (^Rhixophora  Manffle),  Convolvulus  littoralis  and  brasilicnsis,  the  Talinum  Avi- 
connia.  Cactus  Pereskia,  and  Sesuvium  Portulacastrum. 

Some  of  the  plants  of  this  region  possess  striking  peculiarities  and  remarkable  exceptions 
to  the  general  laws  of  vegetation.  The  South  American  Palms,  like  those  of  the  Old 
World,  are  unable  to  endure  tho  cold  of  the  high  mountains,  and  disappear  at  an  elevation 
of  5i3  toises.  One  single  Palm,  from  the  Andes  {Ceroxt/lon  andicola)  {Jig.  900.),  presents 
the  ext' icrdinary  phenomena  of  growing  equally  at  a  height  of  from  054  to  1472  toises;  its 
trunk,  coated  with  a  waxy  substance,  attains  to  a  height  of  54  metres  (about  160  feet).  It  has 
been  stated  that  a  Palm  grows  in  the  ravines  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  lat.  50"  S.  This 
is  the  more  striking,  as  it  is  impossible  to  confound  a  palm  tree  with  any  other  vegetable, 
except  it  be  the  arborescent  Ferns,  whose  existence  there  would  bo  equally  remarkaole.  In 
Europe  the  Palmetto  and  Date  are  not  found  farther  north  than  43°  40'.  The  Scitamineae, 
especially  the  species  of  Heliconia,  cease  at  a  height  of  410  toises.  Near  the  summit  of 
the  Silla  de  Caraccas  (1103  toises)  grew  a  scitamineous  plant,  from  nine  to  twelve  fee*,  high 
in  such  abundance  as  to  render  a  passage  through  it  difficult:  it  appeared  to  Humboldt  to 
be  a  new  and  hardier  kind  of  Heliconia.  Sesuvium  Pprtulacastrum  vegetates  alike  on  the 
shores  of  Cumana  and  to  tho  east  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  a  plain  1200  toises  high,  where 
tho  soil  is  impregnated  with  carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda.  Indeed,  the  plants  of  salt 
marshes  generally  seem  little  affected  by  difference  of  temocrature. 
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Cerozylon  Andicola. 


Tree  Fern. 


Above  the  region  of  Palms  and  Scitaminete  is  that  of  the  Tree  Ferns  (Jig.  99''.'^  and 
Cinchonas.  The  latter  possess  a  much  wider  range  than  the  ferns,  which  prefer  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  an  elevation  between  200  and  800  toises,  while  the  Quinine  Trees  rise 
to  1487  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  hardiest  species  are  Cinchona  lancifolia  and 
C.  cordifolia,  the  tenderest  C.  oblongifolia  and  longiflora.  The  famous  Quinine  Tree  of  Loxa, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  orange  Quinine  of  Santa  Fe,  grows  from  975  to  1280 
toises;  it  differs  essentially  frt<m  G=  glandulifero,  to  v.'hioh  it  bears  most  analogy,  and  has 
only  been  hitherto  seen  near  Loxa,  and  in  a  small  district  of  Peru.  To  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  species,  and  to  do  away  the  incorrect  appellation  of  Cinchona  officinalis,  it  has  been 
called  C.  Condammeo.    Caoutchouc  is  the  product  of  several  plants,  that  possess  few  ana 
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to(fou8  charactera,  of  Ficim,  a  Ilevea,  a  liobclia,  a  CaBtilloa,  and  Hnveral  Eupliorbiaa.  Cam- 
phor a)  fw)  oxiHtM  ill  vc(rctabU!M  of  different  gonora,  boing  extracted  in  Aiiia  from  a  I^uro), 
and  in  I'orii  from  a  didyiiamoua  alirub  founu  by  M.  Ilaonlce.  The  tVuit  of  a  Myrica  and  the 
trunk  of  a  I'alin  e<}ually  yiehl  wax :  thui  subAtancea,  poweaaing  aiinilar  choniical  pruportiet 
are  derived  ft-om  highly  Uistiinular  vcgctablea;  and  it  la  the  aame  with  the  fobriftiKO  princi- 
pie  of  Cinchona,  which  roaidca  in  plants  belonging  to  totally  ditTerent  genera. 

The  Cuaporia  of  Carony,  near  Upatu,  a  magniflcont  tree,  which  yields  the  Anguatura 
Bark,  ia  not  a  Cinchona,  though  it  do  ditflcult  even  for  a  chemist  to  diatinguiah  between 
the  infiiaion  of  Cuapa  and  that  of  the  orango  Quinine  fVom  Santa  Fe.  Upon  the  aea-coast 
woat  of  Popayan  grows  a  tree  posaoaaing  tiio  qualities  both  of  Cinchona  and  Winttra,  but 
diflering  fVom  either  of  theao  genera.  The  CuHparia  of  Guiana,  the  Cuapa  of  New  Anda- 
lusia, and  tho  Caacariila  of  Atacamoz,  oil  vogetuto  at  the  level  of  tlio  sea;  and  tliuir  iuicoi 
contain  a  principle  analogous  to  that  atfurdcu  by  the  true  Cinchonas  at  an  olovation  ot  1436 
toiaea 

In  the  temperate  region  of  the  Cinchonas  grow  some  Liliacco;,  as  Sisyrinchium ;  tiin  large 
blue-flowered  Mclastome,  the  arborescent  Passion  Flowers,  as  tall  as  our  European  Oaks, 
B(>:conia  frutcscens,  Fuchsias,  and  most  beautiful  Alatroimcriaa.  Tho  Macrocncmuin  and 
Lyaianthus  grow  majestically  there,  and  the  ground  is  clothed  with  KOlreutoria,  and  Weis- 
sio,  and  Dicranum,  and  other  evergreen  mosses,  while  tho  ravines  shelter  Ounneras,  Oxal- 
ides,  Dorstenias,  and  a  multitude  of  unknown  Arums.  Porliera  hygromctrica  with  Hyperi- 
cum baccatiim  and  cayanenso  grow  higher  up.  Beyond  1120  toises,  the  sensitive  Mimosas 
disappear  under  the  influonnn  of  the  increased  cold ;  at  1330  to  1340  toises,  Aceena,  Diclion- 
dra,  Niorembergio,  Hvdrocotyle,  and  Alchcmilla  form  a  thick  turf.  This  is  the  region  of 
the  Wcinmannias  and  Oaks,  of  Spermacoco  and  Vallca  stipularis.  Tho  Mutisia  climbs 
over  tho  loftiest  trees.  The  Oaks  {Quercus  granatcnsii)  only  commence  in  Equatorial 
Regions  at  an  elevation  of  872  to  :  wiiilo  in  Mexico  thoy  are  found  as  low  as  410  toises. 
These  are  tho  plants  which  someu...'  recall  tho  idea  of  spring  in  these  regions;  they  lose 
all  their  foliage,  and  the  young  verdure  of  tho  now  loaves  mingles  most  agreeably  with  tiie 
Epidendrums  that  grow  upon  their  branches.  The  Cheirostcmon,  a  new  genus  of  Malvaccie, 
with  a  most  singularly  shaped  flower,  grows  also  on  the  Andes  of  Peru.  For  a  long  time  a 
single  individual  only  was  known,  near  the  city  of  Toluca  in  Mexico;  it  seems  to  bo  wild 
in  Guatemala ;  and  this  famous  Hand  Plant  of  Toluca  has  probably  been  equally  planted  by 
some  Rointztequas,  whose  taste  fur  cultivation,  and  wliosc  admiration  of  the  beauties  of 
vegetation,  are  attested  by  the  ruined  gardens  of  Iztapaiapan. 

Near  the  Equator,  the  larger  trees  are  not  found  beyond  1385  toises ;  and  above  the  level 
of  the  city  of  Quito  they  become  small  and  comparatively  of  stunted  growth.  At  1796 
toises,  almost  all  arborescent  vegetation  ceases,  though  shrubs  become  moro  abundant :  this 
is  the  region  of  the  Berberries,  the  Durantas,  and  Barnardcsias,  whose  presence  marks  the 
vegetation  of  Posto  and  Quito,  as  that  of  Santa  F6  is  indicated  by  the  Polymnia  and  Tree 
Thorn-apples.  Castiliejas,  Embothrium,  and  Clusias  arc  common  in  this  region,  with  Cal- 
ceolarias, whoso  golden  yellow  blossoms  contrast  agreeably  with  the  verdure  of  the  grass 
through  which  they  sprout.  Nature  has  assigned  a  zone  to  these  plants,  which  commences 
at  a  northern  degree  of  latitude.  Higher  up,  towards  tho  summit  of  the  Cordillera,  from 
1436  to  1690  toises,  is  the  region  of  Wintera  and  Escallonia.  The  cold  and  damp  climate 
causes  the  trunks  to  become  short  and  to  divide  into  numerous  branches,  covered  with  cori- 
aceous and  glossy  foliage.  Some  trees  of  the  Orange  Quinine  and  Embothrium  are  found 
thus  high.  The  Alstonio,  whose  dried  leaves  form  a  wholesome  tea,  with  a  Wintera  and 
Escallonia,  form  scattered  groups,  and  at  their  feet  grow  small  Lobelias,  Bascllas,  and  Swcr- 
tia  quadricomis.    Still  higher,  at  1796  toises,  the  arborescent  plants  disappear ;  in  a  narrow 

valley  on  the  volcano  of  Pichincha  alone  is  there  a  group  of 
arborescent  Syngenesiae,  with  stems  20  to  24  feet  high.  From 
1026  to  2103  toises  extends  the  range  of  alpine  plants ;  Sttehe- 
linas.  Gentians,  and  the  Espeletia  fruticoso,  whose  downy  leaves 
often  shelter  the  poor  Indians  who  arc  overtaken  by  night  in 
these  desolate  spots.  The  open  plain  is  adorned  with  I/ibelia 
nana,  Sida  pichinchensis.  Ranunculus  Gusmanni,  Ribes  fri^idum, 
Gentiana  quitensis,  and  many  similar  plants.  The  Molinas  are 
the  under-shrubs  that  grow  at  the  greatest  elevation  on  the  vol- 
canoes of  Purace  and  Antisana.  At  an  elevation  of  2103  toises, 
the  alpine  plants  give  place  to  the  Gramineo;,  of  which  the 
region  extends  to  t^O  toises.  There,  Jurava,  Stipa,  and  many 
new  species  of  Agrostis,  Panicum,  Avena,  and  Dactylis  cover 
the  soil,  which,  at  a  distance,  wears  the  appearance  of  a  golden 
carpet,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Pajonal.  Snow  falls,  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  region  of  the  Graminea?,  At  a  height  of  2360 
toises  there  are  no  more  flowering  plants  under  the  equator. 
From  this  iimit  *o  that  of  perpetuaj  snow,  Lichens  alone  clothe 
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tho  rocks.     Some  of  these  indeed  appear  to  vegetate  under  tho  snow,  for  at  2800  toisOH; 
near  tiio  summit  of  Chimboraiso,  the  Untbilicaria  pustulata  (Jif(.  092,  a)  and  Vorrucaria 
l^ographica  (Jig.  1)92.  b)  are  aeon  growing  on  a  shelf  of  rock,  and  those  were  tho  last 
organised  substances  adhering  to  tho  soil  at  so  great  a  height  which  Humboldt  and  hia  com 
ponions  woro  able  to  detect 

SunROT.  3. — Zoology,  [■'/"'  '^," 

Tho  Zoology  of  Colombia  offers  a  vast  and  almost  unexplored  field  to  the  modern  natu- 

ralist    Wo  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  that,  while  Brazil  has  been  traversed  by  learned 

mijn,  sent  fVom  nearly  nil  tho  European  nations,  the  other  regions  of  South  America,  in 

regard  to  tlieir  zoological  productiunst,  are  as  little  known  at  this  period  aa  they  were  when 

ffuardcd  by  Spanish  jealousy ;  for  Humboldt, 
993  ^  ^^         m  Zoology,  did  little  or  nothing.    We  shall 

not  attempt,  therefore,  to  hide  this  de< 
ficicncy  by  quotations  from  obsolete  works ; 
rather  wishing  that  a  confession  of  unavoid< 
able  ignorance  may  induce  those  who  have 
the  power  and  tho  inclination,  to  direct  their 
attention  to  1  his  subject.  There  is  one  bird, 
however,  of  surpassing  bocuty,  which  we 
can  notice,  a  J  having  been  recently  sent 
froiT)  Colombia  and  Guatemala :  this  is  the 
Pauoek  Troioo.  Calurus  pavoninus  Sto.,  or  Peacock  Trogon 

(fig.  903.),  so  named  from  the  splendid 

f[reen  plumage  of  the  back  and  tho  long  feathers  towards  the  tail :  it  is  said  to  be  very  rare ; 
iving  only  in  the  deepest  and  most  unfrequented  f    jsts;  and    i  much  sought  tor  by  the 
natives  on  account  of  its  superb  feathers. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Oeograp  / . 

The  former  condition  of  all  the  Colombian  states  w  .^  that  or  a  people  m'  ch  less  advanced 
in  civilisation  than  those  of  Mc.voo  and  Peru.  TV.  lole  of  the  vast  [  r  ins  watered  by 
the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries  wore  occupied  by  the  (.'uribs,  a  savage  and  warlike  race, 
whom  the  Spaniards,  probably  in  too  sweeping  a  m..nner,  branded  as  ferocious  cannibals.  In 
the  upper  plain  of  Bogota,  however,  amid  the  heights  of  the  Cordilleras,  was  found  the 
kingdom  of  Cundinamarca,  which  could  not  indeed  rival  the  arts  and  splendours  of  Cuzco 
and  Tenochtitlan,  yet  had  made  considerable  progress  in  civilisation.  It  had  temples,  altars, 
and  priests;  tho  people  cultivated  the  ground,  were  decently  clothed,  and  enjoyed  security 
of  person  and  property. 

The  Spanish  conquest  was  effected  with  more  difliculty  in  this  than  in  other  quarters. 
Tho  first  attacks  directed  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  repulsed  with  severe 
loss.  From  Peru,  however,  two  daring  adventurers,  Quesada  and  Benalcazar,  scaled  the 
loflicst  Andes,  and  subdued  with  little  difficulty  Quito  and  Cundinamarca,  which,  with  the 
whole  region  of  the  Cordilleras,  were  afterwards  formed  into  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
Grenada.  The  Llaneros,  or  people  of  tho  plains,  meanwhile  desperately  maintained  their 
independence ;  and  the  Spaniards  soon  grew  weary  of  shedding  their  blood,  when  no  gold 
was  to  be  the  reward.  By  transporting  bands  of  Germans,  and  even  arming  the  negroes  of 
tho  islands,  they  succeeded  in  comr-oMing  the  natives  to  take  refuge  among  the  forests  of 
the  interior.  This  coast  was  then  fiDn/  1  into  a  government,  known  at  first  by  the  name 
of  Terra  Firma,  but  to  which  tho  "i  ''"''"''s  aflerwards  gave  the  name  of  Caraccas,  and 
subjected  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  captain-general.  New  Grenada  never  attained  the 
golden  fame  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  but  its  fine  upper  valleys  and  table-lands  became  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  agriculture ;  and  a  tolerably  industrious  and  numerous  population  was 
gradually  formed. 

The  spirit  of  independence,  which  had  been  long  secretly  forming  throughout  Spanish 
America,  broke  out  eariinr,  and  with  greater  force,  in  Colombia  than  in  any  other  of  its  vast 
regit. lis.  Even  in  1781,  tiio  introduction  of  the  oppressive  tax  of  the  alcavala  gave  rise  to 
a  revolt,  which  had  for  Bomc  time  a  threatening  aspect,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  been 
roused  by  the  successful  example  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  The  French 
revolution  excited  a  consideroble  ferment,  and  the  "  Rights  of  Man"  were  even  printed  at 
Santa  Fe,  though  soon  suppressed,  Yet  the  attempt  to  which  Miranda  was  instigated  by 
these  symptoms  proved  to  be  premature.  In  1808,  the  impulse  given  by  the  seizure  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  tho  invasion  of  Spain,  acted  instantaneously  through  this  part  of  tlie 
continent.  Ferdinand  was  pronlaimed  indeed,  but  all  the  rulers  appointed  by  the  mother 
country  were  displaced,  and  a  congress,  with  officers  elected  by  the  people,  was  substitnted. 
The  native  Spaniards,  being  fewer  in  numbers  than  in  Mexico,  and  having  little  military 
force,  made  at  first  scarcely  any  resistance ;  but  the  government  of  the  mother  country, 
considering  this  aa  the  head-quarters  of  insurrection,  directed  hither  their  main  efforts. 
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Thoy  sont  Buccessivo  cxpoditions  under  the  command  of  Morillo,  one  of  their  ablest 
generali.  Caraccoa  and  Santa  F6  were  at  first  recovered,  and  the  Independents  were  driven 
to  hide  Uicmselvos  amid  the  rocks  of  the  Andes  and  the  marshes  of  the  Orinoco.  They 
were  headed,  however,  by  Bolivar,  destined  to  take  his  place  with  Washington  among  the 
deliverers  of  the  New  VVorld.  British  troops  and  officers,  after  the  pacification  of  Europe, 
were  easily  attracted  to  their  standard.  Allcr  repeated  overthrows,  and  many  and  dire  , 
vicissitudes,  the  independent  cause  completely  triumphed.  In  1621,  Morillo  consented  to 
an  armistice,  and  returned  to  Spain.  The  war  was  afterwards  renewed ;  but  the  Spaniards 
were  soon  defeated,  shut  up  in  Puerto  Cabello,  and  finally  (Nov.  23,  1823),  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  whole  territory  of  Colombia,  which  they  never  ogain  made  any  attempt  to 
subjugate.  The  war  had  also  been  vigorously  carried  on  in  the  southern  provmccs,  but  in 
May,  1822,  Sucre,  at  the  head  of  tho  combined  Peruvian  and  Colombian  forces,  routed  the 
royalists  at  Pichincha,  and  compelled  the  city  of  Quito  and  the  royalist  army  to  capitulate. 
On  the  6ih  of  June,  tho  fiill  of  Pusto  into  tho  hands  of  tlie  patriots  closed  the  struggle  in 
that  quarter. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  war  of  independence  at  an  end,  than  the  schemes  of  Bolivar,  who 
hod  rendered  such  distinguished  services  in  that  cause,  but  who  was  by  no  means  friendly 
to  republican  principles  of  government,  began  to  occasion  new  troubles  in  tho  country,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  tlio  dissensions  that  not  long  after  split  the  republic  into  pieces.  Pro< 
claimed  supreme  dictator,  the  Liberator  assumed  and  exercised  powers  that  rendered  the 
constitution  of  Cucuta  a  nullity,  and  tho  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  were  driven  from 
tho  country.  In  this  state  of  things,  Venezuela  (1830)  and  Quito  renounced  their  connexion 
with  New  Grenada,  and  established  seimrate  constitutions ;  and  the  death  of  Bolivar,  which 
followed  soon  atler  (Dec.  17,  1830),  left  New  Grenada  at  liberty  to  follow  their  example. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

Tho  constitution  of  Colombia  was  formed  in  a  congress  assembled  at  Ciicuta,  on  the  18th 
July,  1821.  Anotlier  had  boon  framed,  two  years  before,  at  Santo  Tome,  but  only  for  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  whicli,  atler  some  resistance,  wos  obliged  to  yield  its  claim  to  the 
superior  power  and  population  of  New  Grenada.  The  basis  judiciously  taken  was  that  of 
the  United  Stntes  of  North  America,  and  the  alterations  aro  even  such  as  to  give  it  some- 
what less  of  a  democratic  character.  Tha  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  congress,  con- 
sisting of  two  bodies,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  Every  four  years  the 
body  of  the  people  were  appointed  to  assemble,  and  chooso  electors  of  the  canton,  who 
formed  a  provisional  assembly,  meeting  on  the  1st  of  October.  This  provisional  assembly 
was  to  elect  both  the  representatives  and  the  senators,  the  one  for  four,  and  the  other  for 
eight  years;  but  one  half  of  tiie  senators  were  to  go  out  by  lot  at  the  end  of  the  fourtii 
year.  The  right  of  suffrage  was  not  made  universal,  as  in  most  of  the  North  American 
states.  The  original  voter  was  required  to  possess  the  sum  of  100  piastres,  and  after  the 
year  IS'IO  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  cantonal  electors  were  to  possess  land  to  the 
value  of  500  piastres,  or  an  income  of  300.  The  senator  or  representative  must,  by  this 
constitution,  possess  an  income  of  600  dollars,  or  be  of  a  learned  profession.  Besides  the 
power  of  making  laws  and  decreeing  taxes,  these  houses  exercised  jointly  that  of  declaring 
war  or  making  peace.  Tlie  executive  was  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-president,  the 
former  of  whom  must  have  the  qualifications  of  a  senator:  he  was  elected  for  four,  and 
could  not  continue  in  office  for  a  consecutive  period  of  more  than  eight  years.  He  had  only 
a  negative  on  tiie  laws  passed  by  tiic  Ivvo  bodies.  He  could  return  a  law  for  re-considera- 
tion ;  but  if  it  again  passed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  tlie  members,  he  could  not  refuse 
his  consent.  Neither  he  nor  anv  of*  the  ministers  could  be  members  of  the  congress.  Iliw 
salary  was  fixed  at  30,000  dollars,  ind  that  of  tho  vice-president  at  16,000  dollars  pc 
annum.  Tlio  judges  were  elected  by  the  congress,  from  lists  givou  by  the  president;  but 
thei-  duration  was  appointed,  rather  too  vaguely,  to  be  "  as  long  as  their  conduct  gives 
satisfaction." 

The  constitutions  of  the  three  states  newly  formed  from  tho  fragments  of  Colombia,  aro, 
with  some  variations,  the  same  as  that  of  Cucuta.  Attempts  iiave  been  made  to  unite  them 
into  a  confederacy,  which  sliould  manage  their  foreign  relations;  but  the  project  has  never 
eucceedcd,  nnd  seems  now  lo  be  obandoned. 

The  amount  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Colombia,  was  in  182-1  nearly  30,000,000  dollars,  since 
which  time  no  interest  has  been  paid,  and  it  has  consequently  increased  to  about  130,000,000. 
It  has  been  recognised  by  the  new  states  as  a  common  burden,  which  sliall  be  distributed  on 
equitable  principles  among  them,  and  each  has  declared  its  readiness  to  meet  its  respective 
responsibilities. 

Sect,  V. — Productive  Industry, 

Tho  territory  of  Colombia  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  vast  capacities  for  improvement, 
which  are  developed  only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree.  The  soil  is  as  various  as  the  states 
that  compose  the  territory.    New  Grenada,  though  a  mountainous  countrr,  is  fertile  in  a'.' 
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kinds  of  grain  and  fruit :  the  woods  consist  chiefly  of  cedars,  walnut  trees,  ebony,  Muzo  and 
Guiana  wood,  taray,  Brazil,  sassafras,  cocoa  tree,  vanilla,  tamarind,  medlar,  sapotas,  guavas, 
palms,  cassia;  manchineel,  whose  juice,  fruit,  and  even  branches,  emit  a  subtle  poison, 
which  causes  general  inflammation  and  tumour,  only  to  be  cured  by  olive  oil ;  and  another 
tree,  called  the  luibella  de  Cartagena,  whose  biean  is  the  best  antidote  known  against  tho 
bite  of  vipers  and  snakes.  In  the  Venezuela  also  are  found  many  precious  woods,  as  thn 
variegated  granadillo,  resembling  tortoise-shell,  cedars  whose  trunks  serve  as  hives  for  tiees, 
vanillafl  of  superior  fragrance,  cardamoms,  sarsaparilla,  indigo,  cassia,  tamarinds,  cinchona; 
tacamajaco,  a  noted  specific  for  headach ;  balsams  and  oils  for  the  cure  of  wounds.  The 
province  of  Guayaquil  produces  a  variety  of  ship  timber,  including  oak,  the  strong  wood 
called  guachapeli,  cedars,  also  ebony,  with  a  variety  of  cabinet  woods.  The  provinces  of 
Loxa  and  Quito  are  noted  for  their  excellent  cinchona.  In  short,  such  are  the  natural 
resources  of  this  part  of  South  America,  that,  if  its  inliabitants  were  active  and  industrious, 
it  migiit  become  one  of  the  richest  and  mogt  important  countries  in  tho  world. 

Agriculture  in  this  country,  beyond  any  other  in  Spanish  America,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world,  is  capable  of  supplying  in  the  utmost  variety  the  richest  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.     That  which  chiefly  distinguishes  it  is  the  cacao,  a  fruit  at  once  palatable  and 
nutritious,  which  in  the  country  yields  an  article  of  food,  and  in  Europe  forms  the  basis  of 
the  chocolate.    The  cacao  of  Caraccas  is  generally  reckoned  the  best  in  the  world ;  and 
next  to  it  that  of  Guayaquil,  so  much  celebrated  by  Ulloa.    Tlie  produce  is  reckoned  by 
Humboldt  at  193,000  fanegas,  and  the  export  at  145,000,  the  value  of  which  amounts  to 
nearly  5,000,000  dollars.    The  tobacco  of  Caraccas  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Virginia, 
yielding  only  to  that  of  Cuba  and  the  Rio  Negro.   The  injudicious  system,  however,  of  still 
making  it  a  government  monopoly,  checked  its  growth ;  but  this  was  to  be  abolished  on  the 
1st. of  January,  1834.    Quinquina,  or  Jesuit's  bark,  one  of  the  most  valuable  article^;  in  the 
materia  medica,  is  now  thu  produce  almost  exclusively  of  Colombia,  being  brought  Dither 
from  Loxa  by  way  of  Guayaquil,  or  from  the  hills  of  the  Upper  Magdalena.    Coffee,  cotton, 
and  sugar,  find  all  most  favourable  soils:  coffee,  in  the  table-lnnds,  1500  to  2000  fc<  t  high, 
of  Caraccas  and  Cumanu;  cotton,  in  the  plains  of  Maracaybo;  and  sugar  in  all  tho  warm, 
low,  and  moist  valleys.    Coffee  only,  however,  much  exceeds  the  internal  consv.mption. 
Indigo  was  once  a  very  important  article,  being  exported  from  Caraccas,  in  the  most  pros- 
perous times,  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars ;  but  it  has  much  declined,  and  is  produced 
now  only  in  the  plain  of  Varinas.    Wheat  and  other  European  grain  find  favourable  situa- 
tions, especially  on  the  table-lands  of  Bogota ;  ,but  as  these  have  not  the  extent  of  those  of 
Mexico,  the  wlieat  is  neither  so  good  nor  so  abundant ;  and  Colombia  cannot  dispense  with 
a  Idrge  im]X)rt  of  American  flour.    The  banana  grows  in  the  same  spontaneous  abundance 
as  in  Mexico,  and  M.  MoUien  draws  from  it  the  most  sinister  auguries  that  the  Colombians 
will  never  submit  to  any  settled  or  laborious  habits;  but  neither  they  nor  any  other  people 
of  the  New  World  have  yet  accepted  this  fruit  as  a  full  substitute  for  bread.    The  agricul- 
ture of  the  state  appears  to  be  still  conducted  in  that  indolent  and  slovenly  manner  usual 
where  land  is  cheap  and  a  market  distant.    The  government  has  lately  sought  to  promote 
the  clearing  of  waste  lands,  by  disposing  of  them  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  by  setting  aside 
two  millions  of  fanegas  for  foreigners  who  may  be  disposed  to  settle  and  bring  them  under 
cultivation. 

The  mines  of  New  Grenada  have  been  a  subject  of  brilliant  and  perhaps  romantic  expect- 
ations. Humboldt  observes,  that  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  external  appear- 
ance of  rocks  and  veins,  and  that,  till  regular  sliafts  and  galleries  have  been  formed,  no 
certainty  can  be  attained.  The  only  important  product  as  yet  is  gdd,  obtained  by  wasliing 
the  earth  and  sand  in  the  provinces  of  Choco,  Popayan,  and  Antioquia.  Humboldt  estimates 
the  product  during  the  last  years  of  tranquillity  at  18,000  marks.  There  are  indications  of 
various  minerals  in  diflTerent  quarters.  Tiie  silver  mines  of  Marquetores,  and  those  called 
t!ie  mountain  mines,  and  the  higher  and  lower  mines  in  the  province  of  Pamplona,  are  said 
by  Torrciitc  to  be  so  ricii  that  they  generally  yield  two  marks  of  silver  per  quintal :  there 
are  also  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  others  of  emeralds,  which  liave  given  name  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Muzo,  and  tlie  valley  of  Tunja,  noted  olso  for  its  sapphires  and  other  precious 
stones,  and  yielding  in  some  places  cinnabar  and  mercury.  In  the  mountains  of  Antioquia 
and  Guamoro  there  are  diamonds,  tiiough  of  small  size,  hyacinths,  fine  garnets  in  great 
abundance,  exec' lent  pearls  in  tlie  Rio  Hacha,  amethysts  in  Timasco,  turquoises  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Pamplona,  Suza,  and  Anserma.  There  are  also  rich  mines  in  the  district  of  Choc6; 
but  some  of  these  were  neglected  in  the  more  general  search  for  platina.  From  the  year 
1800  to  1810  were  coined  in  New  Grenada  27,^50,000  dollars,  and  firom  1810  to  182^ 
20,000,000,  or  2,000,000  annually ;  but  if  the  mines  \yere  ably  managed,  tlie  result  might 
be  much  greater ;  and  it  is  thought  that  Choco  alono  would  yield  2,000,000  dollars  a  year. 

In  Saniu  Martiia  tiierc  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  some  rich  salt- 
works. The  province  of  Quito  yields  gold,  silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  topazes,  amethysts, 
emeralds,  rock  crystal,  and  very  fine  marble ;  in  Venezuela  is  found  tin,  and  alsio  rock 
crystal,  witli  laois  lazuli,  not  much  inferior  to  the  celebrated  ultramarine.    The  copper 
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mines  yielded  in  one  year  15(X)  quintals  of  excellent  quality.  Time  only  can  discover 
whether  the  rest  will  jwy  the  expense  of  working.  The  salt  mine  of  Zichaquira,  glittering 
like  an  immense  rock  of  crystal,  has  yielded  a  revenue  of  150,000  dollars  a  year.  It  is  not 
the  only  one ;  and  the  mineral  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  country.  The  pearls  of  Panama 
and  the  Rio  Hacha,  notwithstanding  their  great  name,  do  not  yield  more  than  100,000  dol 
lars  a  year. 

Manufacturing  industry  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  The  leather  of  Carora,  the  ham- 
mocks of  Marquesita  Island,  and  the  blankets  of  Tocuyo,  are  objects  of  little  importance, 
even  in  respect  to  internal  consumption. 

Commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  very  circumstance  last  mentioned,  has  a  peculiar 
activity.  From  the  total  want  of  manufactures,  almost  the  whole  population  must  be  clothed 
in  foreign  fabrics.  In  1831,  the  exports  from  Caraccas  consisted  of  6,268,640  lbs.  coflce, 
1,791,814  lbs.  cocao,  192,035  lbs.  indigo,  with  hides,  sarsaparilla,  and  sugar.  The  entire 
value  amounted  to  887,099  dollars.  The  imports  amounted  to  975,019  dollars ;  of  which 
cottons,  linens,  and  woollens  made  up  561,025  dollars ;  the  rest  consisted  principally  of 
silks,  laces,  salt  beef,  and  fish.  The  tariff  of  duties  is  moderate.  In  1831,  there  cleared 
out  from  La  Guayra  90  vessels ;  burthen,  9470  tons ;  of  these  9  vessels  and  909  tons  were 
for  England ;  28  vessels  and  3882  tons  for  the  United  States.  Trade  is  understood  to  be  on 
the  whole  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  internal  traffic  will  one  da^  probably  be  immense, 
upon  the  Orinoco,  the  Apure,  the  Meta,  and  by  the  Cassiquiare,  with  the  Rio  Negro  and 
the  Amazons ;  but  all  the  regions  watered  by  these  mighty  rivers  are  as  yet  little  better 
than  deserts.  The  cataracts  also  of  Atures  and  Maypures  prevent  navigation  from  being 
carried  much  above  the  lowest  bend  of  the  Orinoco. 
Roads  can  scarcely  bo  said  as  yet  to  have  any  existence.    There  are  only  tracks  formed 

by  the  tread  of  successive  travellers.  In  many  places 
they  lead  through  the  beds  of  torrents,  or  through  cre- 
vices or  fissures  caused  by  earthquakes.  Sometimes  the 
declivity  (Jig.  994.)  is  so  abrupt  that  it  can  be  crossed 
only  by  a  zigzag  path  cut  into  steps,  which  form  a  stair- 
case as  steep  as  that  of  one  of  our  steeples.  Men,  bag- 
gage, and  merchandise  are  alike  conveyed  on  the  backs 
of  mules,  which  find  their  way  over  these  frightful  steeps 
with  surprising  dexterity ;  sometimes  dropping  on  theit 
knees,  and  sliding  down  the  most  precipitous  hills.  A 
traveller,  however,  who  wishes  to  escape  some  of  these 
hardships,  may  be  conveyed  in  a  species  of  chair  placed 
on  the  backs  of  persons,  called  silleros,  hired  for  the 
purpose,  who  carry  him  with  surprising  comfort  and 
t'lfetv.  Even  in  what  were  called  the  royal  roads,  all 
the  t  has  been  done  is  to  cut  down  the  trees.  War,  which 
usually  makes  some  little  compensation  for  its  evils  by 
the  formation  of  fine  military  roads,  has  not  yet  intro- 
duced any  improvement  into  those  of  Colombia.  Scat- 
tered bodies  of  partisans  without  baggage,  and  with  only 
a  few  light  artillery,  could  scramble  through  such  open- 
ings as  the  country  afforded,  and  even  set  a  value  on  the 
impossibility  of  transporting  through  them  a  regular  and  equipped  army.  The  exclusive 
use  of  mules,  witlidut  carriages  of  any  description,  remarkably  increases  the  expense  of 
conveying  goods ;  yet  habit  causes  it  to  be  followed  even  on  the  plains  of  Venezuela,  wlice 

there  might  bo  room  for  wagons  as 
995       ^^jr~ —  ,---^  large  as  those  which  are  driven  over 

the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  bridges,  which  are  thrown  over 
the  torrents  of  the  Andea,  and  from 
steep  to  steep,  are  of  the  most  fragile 
and  hazardous  description.  In  a  few 
rare  instances  only,  stone  is  employed. 
In  general,  a  few  rough  planks  are 
laid  across,  and  covered  with  earth 
and  branches ;  no  fence  and  no  breadth 
greater  than  foar  feet  being  ever 
tiiought  necessary.  Where  the  space 
jO  be  traversed  is  too  great  for  this  contrivance,  a  bridge  of  strong  cable  is  constructed,  over 
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etween  distant  points,  a  single  rope  is  stretched  across  (^fig.  995.),  and  a  hammock  or  ba» 
•let  made  to  run  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
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The  popultition  of  Colombia  cannot  be  computed  with  any  precision  from  exiStmg  data. 
The  most  positive  is  that  formed  in  1822,  upon  the  reports  made  by  the  deputies  of  each 
province  to  settle  the  law  of  elections,  according  to  which  the  amount  was  2,(P13,000.  Hum* 
lioldt,  however,  who  seeu.i  to  have  directed  every  possible  attention  to  this  subject,  did  not 
think  there  could  be  fewer  than  2,785,000,  and  was  even  inclined  to  believe  they  might 
exceed  2,900,000.  The  estimate  of  3,500,000,  made  by  the  president  in  1820,  must  have 
been  somewhat  exaggerated,  since  official  statements  make  the  population  of  Venezuela  in 
1834,  900,000 ;  that  of  New  Grenada  was  ascertained  by  a  census  of  that  year  to  be 
1,687,109;  and  the  republic  of  the  Equator  is  estimated  to  contain  about  600,000  souls, 
making  an  aggregate  of  3,187,100.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  different  races : — 

Venonieb.  New  Oraudi.  E<f>allm, 

Whites 5200,000  1,058,000 137,000 

Indinns 807,000 376,050 393,000 

FreeColoured 433,000 168,700 43,000 

Slaves 60,000  84,350 8,000 


Totals 000,000 


1,087,100 600,000 


The  character  of  the  Colombians  is,  probably,  much  influenced  by  the  sudden  transition 
from  a  depressing  despotism  to  an  extreme  degree  of  liberty.  They  retain  much  of  the 
gravity,  temperance,  and  sobriety  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  share  of  their  pride,  suspicious 
temper,  and  neglect  of  cleanliness.  A  courtesy  somewhat  stately  and  studied  prevails  in 
their  demeanour.  It  is  not  easy  to  gain  their  confidence ;  but  v/hen  that  is  once  obtained, 
they  are  extremely  friendly  and  cordial.  They  are  hospitable  to  foreigners,  whom,  from 
national  pride,  however,  they  regard  with  secret  jealousy.  Though  they  have  shown  them- 
selves in  many  instances  capable  of  the  most  vigorous  exertions,  tiieir  general  procedure  ia 
slow  and  sluggish;  and  to  urge  a  Colombian  to  stirring  activity  is  like  rousing  a  man  out 
of  a  dream.  The  Colombian  unwillingly  engages  in  any  speculative  occupation,  or  mercan- 
tile transactions  on  a  great  scale ;  he  prefers  quietly  accumulating  money  by  retail  trade. 
It  certainly  redounds  much  to  his  honour  that,  after  a  war  so  long  and  desultory,  the  country 
is  not  infested  by  robbers  or  bandits  to  any  extent ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  having 
bouses  secured  by  bolts  or  bars.  An  inordinate  propensity  to  gaming  prevails  among  the 
men,  who  spend  almost  all  their  leisure  in  this  diversion,  and  often  hazard  enormous  sums. 
Between  the  two  sexes  in  Colombia,  as  in  the  mother  country,  prevails  a  dull  mechanical 
gallantry,  the  admirer  keeping  in  close  and  constant  attendance  upon  his  mistress,  to  whom 
no  one  else  must  speak  or  even  look ;  yet  this  is,  perhaps,  less  frequently  accompanied  with 
anything  criminal  than  a  foreigner  would  be  led  to  suppose. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  Colombians  is  deserving  of 
attention,  as  proceeding  from  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  observer.  "  Considering  the 
state  of  servitude  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  debasement  in  which  they  were  kept  for 
tiiree  centuries  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  almost  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
nature  and  existence  of  those  valuable  institutions  which  they  now  enjoy,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that,  inexperienced  as  they  have  been  in  political  science,  they  should  have  committed 
some  errors,  and  have  occasionally  engaged  in  civil  dissensions,  in  consemience  of  ambitious 
and  unprincipled  men  usurping  the  authority  over  their  countrymen.  Yet  it  nrigurs  well 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  these  countries  that  such  attempts  have  in  no  instance  been 
attended  with  permanent  success,  the  people  being  too  much  alive  to  the  importance  of  free 
institutions  to  submit  to  any  serious  privation  of  them.  They  possess  a  gi  tat  facility  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  existing  circumstances  which  cannot  be  easily  avoided ;  but 
being  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  liberal  institutions,  they  keep  them  steadily  in  view, 
and  will  sooner  or  later  have  them  firmly  established  in  thei'  respective  countries.  In 
Europe,  almost  the  only  intelligence  circulated  respecting  these  siates  has  been  their  errors 
and  civil  dissensions,  which  alone  give  a  very  incorrect  view  of  their  moral  and  political 
condition.  Careful  observation,  however,  evinces  that  they  arc  making  rapid  advances  in 
the  arts  and  i-istitutions  of  civilised  life,  and  will  ere  long  with  justice  assume  an  important 
station  in  tlie  scale  of  civilised  nations.  When  the  advantages  which  they  naturally  possess 
for  agricjlturc,  commerce,  minmg,  and  all  branches  of  industry,  the  beauty  and  salubrity 
of  their  climates,  and  the  mild  and  amiable  character  of  the  inhabitants,  are  sufficiently 
well  known  and  appreciated,  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  will  resort  in  crowds  to  those 
favoured  regions,  to  participate  in  all  the  advantages  of  their  abundant  resources  and  free 
institutions." 

The  great  mass  of  the  Colombians  was  kept  in  the  most  profound  ignorance  during  tne 
three  centuries  of  Spaniah  governnioni.  Four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants,  comprehending  the 
Indians,  slaves,  artisans,  and  labourers,  did  not  even  learn  to  read  or  write;  and  even  the 
children  of  the  more  opulent  classes  were  only  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Some,  however,  pursued  their  studies  in  the  colleges,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  the  only 
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oinploymonti  to  which  tho  creoloi  could  nMpiro,  those  of  clorfrytuon  and  lawyow.  Thero 
worn  univorNitit'8  or  co1I(!((oh  at  Cnrnccnii,  liouolft,  and  Uuitu;  but  tho  whole  nystoni  of  odu> 
catiim  wnH  oxtrcimjly  dofoctivo,  niid  tho  «chnmr«  roinainod  i|;norant  of  llio  actual  stalo  of 
«ci(Mico  mid  i)hih)W)|)nv  in  Europo.  Of  '.ato  yonrs  (ffPit  projfroBH  has  boon  made  in  all  tho 
<lo|wrtnii'ntH  of  kiiowlodKo;  (Voo  in^frcHB  of  books  tVoin  all  qtiartors,  tho  oHtablishmont  of 
now(ip(im>rN  niid  journnlH,  and  tho  liberty  of  tho  prcM  which  now  oxiats,  have  grootly  tondod 
to  orili)(liti<ii  tho  niininunity. 

In  lH'21  tlu)  oon^rrHH  of  Cuciitn  imiwod  three  lawH  relative  to  education:  the  first  ordorod 
tito  nHtnliliKliiiiiMit  (if  primary  HcluHdH  in  inory  puriHh,  and  liancaRtorian  bcIiooIs  in  tho  prin- 
oijial  cilit'n;  tlm  Hucdiid  BujiproHMcd  all  convonts  oontaininff  less  than  nine  fViars,  and  appro* 
prmtod  their  property  to  tho  piirpoMCH  of  education;  and  tlio  third  applied  certain  CBchcats, 
which  liiid  foriiinrlv  devolv(<d  on  tho  cler((y,  to  tho  foinulin{;  and  or.uowinif  of  colleges  in 
each  province.  'IhoHo  wiwi  ineaHuroH  have  been  productive  of  tho  hiippiost  roBults,  and 
iohoolH  have  been  cstiililiNhed  in  aliiioNt  every  {NiriHli,  and  colleges  instituted  or  much  im- 
proved in  tlH<  provinces.  'I'ho  system  cxpcrienceil  some  interruption  in  conHC(iuonco  of  tho 
misponi'ion  of  some  of  the  lnws  rcjfarding  oducniion  at  tho  time  when  Bolivar  attempted  to 
overturn  the  eonstitufion;  but  the  legislatures  of  tho  now  status  have  adopted  pjofer  moans 
for  carrying  it  into  etlect. 

Tho  religion  is  as  yt't  exclusively  tho  Roman  C^atholic,  and  its  coremonios  are  observed 
with  tho  ^^lriele.•<t  punctuality.  Tho  shrines  of  Hogotn  appear  to  surpass  in  magnitlcence 
oven  thot'o  ui'  .Mo.vico.  The  cnthedriil  contains  on  image  ot  tho  Virgin,  adorned  with  iJiM 
diamonds,  l'J!).'»  t  liieralds,  besides  ninny  other  precious  stones.  Tho  other  twenty-six  churches 
are  all  resplondenl  villi  gold  and  jewels.  The  convents  are  also  nmiierou.s,  but  are  of  Into 
diminishing.  Tim  ix»ri>«h  priests  rule  in  the  villages  with  almost  absolute  sway;  but  thoir 
influence,  uniting  together  the  ditVereiit  classes  and  sexes,  is  considered  on  tho  whole  adva..- 
tageous.  Many  .if  the  young  men  who  have  had  more  enlarged  means  of  information,  have 
begun  to  di'^^mnl  tho  Citholic  creid;  but  a  general  scepticism,  rather  than  any  rational  sys- 
tem of  n^iigion,  seeing,  to  have  taken  the  place  of  their  ancient  fiiitli. 

Tho  runes  .-xre  "s  n,imerous  and  as  variously  crossed  ns  in  Mexico,  Tho  negro  maintains 
his  place  in  the  scale  of  liunmnity ;  and  the  niulattoes  Paez  and  Padilla  have  ranked  among 
tho  foremost  of  the  l.'oroes  who  arhievcd  tho  national  independence.  Humboldt  calculates, 
contrary  to  tho  idea  nf  DeiKnis,  that  there  are  not  many  more  than  0(),(MK)  slaves  in  the 
state;  and,  by  tho  l"gii''.tttive  i-rraiigements,  the  whole  number  will  be  free  by  tho  ycarl&lO. 

Of  tho  native  Inn'an  tribi-s  williin  this  territory,  the  Caribbees  are  tho  ruling  people. 
No  nation  in  the  world  is  staiiiiied  with  a  deeper  bnmd  of  ferocity,  the  very  name,  converted 
into  cannifmln,  being  applitid  to  signify  devourers  of  human  flesh.  The  charge  appears  to 
have  iK'on  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  certainly  met  with  a  most  fierce 
resistance,  and  sought  by  this  allegation  to  justify  the  system  of  enslaving  and  exterminating 
the  savage  tribes.  Opprcsswl  by  a  long  scries  of  unequal  war,  thoy  wore  considered  as 
nearly  extinct,  till  Humboldt,  in  hit  voyages  along  tho  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries,  asccr- 
laincii  that  thero  must  lie  still  alioui  40,(HM)  of  pure  and  nnmixed  blood.  They  ore  a  fine 
tall  roce,  whose  figures,  of  a  nnldish  cop]ier  colour,  with  their  picturesipio  drapery,  resem- 
ble anti(iue  statues  of  bwiizo.  They  sluivo  great  jmrt  of  the  forehead,  which  gives  tliom 
■oincwlmt  the  ap|KMrance  of  monks;  thoy  wea-  only  a  tutV  on  the  crown.  They  have  dark 
intelligent  eyes,  a  gravity  in  their  manners,  and  in  their  features  an  expression  of  severity, 
and  even  ot  sidness.  They  still  retain  the  pride  of  a  conquering  people,  who,  before  tlie 
arrival  of  the  Spanionls,  had  driven  before  them  all  the  native  tribes  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent A  great  proptirtion  of  them,  however,  have  now  been  civilised  in  a  surprising  degree 
by  the  missionaries,  who  exercise  over  them  an  almost  absolute  sway.  Each  holiday  thoy 
present  themselves  loaded  with  ofterings  of  every  kind  which  can  bo  acceptable  to  tlie 
priest;  and  after  tiivine  service,  those  of  both  sexes  who  have  been  guilty  of  any  oftbnce, 
receive  in  liis  presence  a  sound  whipping,  which  thoy  bear  with  exemplary  patience.  Hum- 
boldt, though  scandalisiHl  by  this  scene  in  tho  view  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  conceives  that 
such  strict  discipline  may  bo  necessary  to  keep  these  savage  natives  in  check.  They  cru- 
elly torment  their  children  by  imprinting  on  them  the  barbarous  ornament  produced  by  raising 
tlie  flesh  in  long  slrijies  alon^  tl>e  legs  and  tliighs.  Thoy  arc  free,  however,  from  the  oquall) 
barbarous  practice  of  flattening  tlie  head  by  com|iression,  which  is  general  among  the  othot 
tribes  of  tlio  Orinoco,  the  specimens  of  whoso  crania,  shown  in  Europe  as  destitute  of  fore- 
luead,  are  merely  skulls  shniied  between  planks.  In  this  country  occur  the  ca»tj  of  albinos, 
with  white  hair,  of  weakly  and  delicate  constitution,  low  stature,  and  very  efleminate  cha^ 
actor :  Uiey  have  large  eyes,  and  are  so  weak-sighted,  that  they  cannot  endure  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  though  they  can  sec  clearly  by  mixinligbt. 

The  amusements  of  Colombia  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  mother  country.  Dancing 
is  passionately  followed  in  fJie  severnl  fiwms  of  the  fandango,  tlic  bolero,  and  the  Spanish 
country-daiice.  Rull  and  cock  fighting  are  equally  tlivourite  eport-s  and  tend  to  keep  alive 
that  ferocity  which  is  the  main  blemish  in  the  moral  character  of  the  Spaniards.  Here,  as 
over  all  SuuUi  America,  tliey  practise  what  is  calle<l  the  lasso,  or  catching  the  bull  by  a 
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nooae  tbimed  at  tho  end  of  a  \n,g  leathern  cord,  and  thrown  over  him.  Undei  Jie  head  of 
amusemonta  may  fairly  oo  ranked  tho  roli(;iouH  ccremonicB,  and  especially  pr(>ceMiona,  in 
which  they  cortainiv  outstrip  the  mother  country,  both  a»  to  splendour  and  absurdity.  Per- 
sona rcprcBontinif  tho  leading  scripture  characters  are  parotlud  through  tho  streets,  array* 
ed  in  tho  must  magfnificent  robes,  and  covered  with  pcarlti,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubiea. 
In  the  ffrand  procession  at  Quito,  characterised  by  Mr.  titevonson  an  an  ccclesiaHtical  puppet* 
allow,  tlio  Holy  Virgin  ajipears  in  tho  uniform  of  a  general  officer,  with  a  gold-laced  hat  and 
a  rod  cockade.  Theso  festivals  arc,  in  fact,  accompanied  by  games  "  id  sliows,  and  usually 
terminate  in  balls  and  masauerados. 

Tho  Colombians,  especially  tho  females,  affect  a  singular  plainness  ot  dress.  They  almoat 
universally  walk  tho  t>treet8  in  a  largo  Spanish  mantle,  a  wide  cloak  of  black  ut  light  blue, 
which  envelopes  the  person  in  such  a  manner  aa  often  to  leave  nothing  visible  except  the 
eyes.  Their  festival  and  ball  dresses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  gaudy,  being  covered 
all  over  with  jewels  or  tinsel. 

Food  is  supplied  to  tho  Colombians  plentifully  and  cheaply,  especially  animal  ibo<l  from 
tho  tablo  plains  or  the  Llanos.  It  is  eaten  in  very  great  quantity,  thero  being  half  as  many 
cattle  slaughtered  in  Caraccas  as  in  PuriH,  though  tlie  population  is  not  a  twentieth.  Fruita 
are  various  and  delicate.  Their  foHtivo  dinners  ore  rare,  but  magnificent;  the  table  groans 
under  numberless  dishes;  yet,  though  tho  wines  are  various,  they  do  not  sit  long  at  tabic, 
but  usually  concludu  with  a  ball. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography.  '  •' 

Tho  new  states  which  have  been  formed  by  tho  division  of  tho  former  republic  of  Colom- 
bia arc,  Vnnozuela,  in  tho  cast ;  New  Grenada,  in  tho  north  and  centre ;  and  Ecuador  or 
Equator,  in  the  south-west. 

SuDSEOT.  1. — New  Grenada. 
New  Grenada,  comprising  tho  ancient  viceroyalty  of  that  name,  extends  from  2°  S.  to  12' 
N.  lat,  and  from  08°  to  83°  W.  long.,  ovjr  an  area  of  380,000  sonare  miles.     It  is  the  moat 

Eopulous  and  powerful  of  tho  Colombian  republics;  its  population  by  a  census  of  1835  was 
,687,100.    It  is  divided  into  fivo  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  eighteen  pny 
vinces 

Departmanta.  Cipllali, 

Ifitlimiia Fanamft 

MiiKilulona Carthaguna 

)t<iyncn Tiinja 

(JiiiKliiinmarcn Bnguta 

Cniica ' Popayan 

Cimdinamarca,tlic  original  name  of  tho  Indian  kingdom  established  in  this  part  of  America, 
forms  the  chief  and  central  department,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Bogota,  Antioquio, 
Noyva,  and  Mnricjuita.  It  consists  of  ranges  of  vast  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Upjjer  Magdalcna,  and  partly  also  of  the  Cauca.  It  presents  in  the  extreme  that 
abrupt  transition  bctwecii  the  most  opposite  soils  and  climates  remarked  as  peculiar  to  this 
port  of  America ;  but  the  most  valuablo  tracts  consist  of  the  fine  though  not  very  extensive 
table-lands  dispersed  along  tho  declivity. 

Santa  Fe  do  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Grenada,  is  situated  on  a  table  plain,  50  miles  by 
25,  and  8(MH)  feet  above  tho  level  of  tho  sea.  This  plain,  though  under  the  line,  has  the 
climate  of  Britain,  and  even  of  Scotland,  thou^rh  without  tho  change  of  seasons,  the  perpe- 
tual temperature  being  that  of  spring  or  autumn,  and  the  thermometer  seldom  falling  below 
47°  or  rising  above  70°.  The  only  altcrnatior  '  formed  by  the  wet  seasons,  which  are  two: 
the  first  comprehending  March,  April,  and  iVxav;  tho  second,  September,  October,  an*'  No- 
venibor;  and  these,  being  colder  than  the  others,  make  two  winters  and  two  summers  The 
Buriounding  plain  is  excessively  fertile,  fine,  and  fruitful,  yielding  two  crops  in  the  year  of 
the  best  European  grain.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  lotly  mountains,  rugged  prccipicoo  ioaring 
torrents,  and  frightful  abysses.  The  city  of  Santa  Fc  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  grand  moun- 
tain circuit,  clifls  of  100()  feet  rising  immediately  above  it.  The  city  was  founded  in  1538, 
by  Quesada,  am'  .-^xdly  increased:  it  is  now  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inlmbitai/s.  Its 
streets  ond  squares  aro  open  and  sf  'cious,  bul  the  houses  are  generally  heavy  and  old- 
fiishioned;  and  even  tho  late  palace  ■.  iio  viceroy  displays  litti'-  ;.  ,'nificence.  The  beauty 
of  tho  city  rests  wholly  on  its  ecclesm;,lical  edifices,  which  cor<  -'  jf  twenty-six  churches 
and  twelve  convents.  Many  of  the  former  are  not  only  splendia,  Imt  built  with  sfu-.e  taste; 
and  their  numerous  spires,  amid  tho  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  wive  it  a  very  fine 
appearance.  It  contains  an  university  and  archiepiscopal  see,  and  comes  <  i  considerable 
jade  in  cotton  goods,  hides,  and  grain. 

The  scenery  of  the  plain  of  Bogota  is  marked  bv  many  striking  and  pietiiTfianne  features. 
Among  these  are  particularly  conspicuous  the  Fall  of  Tcquendama  (Jig.  996.),  and  the 
natural  bridges  of  Icononzo.  The  first  is  formed  by  the  river  Bogota,  as  it  descends  pre- 
cipitously from  its  native  plain  to  mingle  with  the  Magdalena.  Its  mass  of  waters,  previ- 
ously spread  to  a  considerable  breadth,  are  contracted  to  forty  feet,  and  dashed  down  a  pre> 
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«,'V»;co  650  feet  high,  into  an  almo«t  fathomloM  abysa.  The  watora,  os  thoy  beat  agaiiwt  ttic 
n*r'(8  beneath,  rise  up  Bomctimca  in  columns,  sonictimoa  in  inyriuUit  of  fleecy  and  fantastic 
rkr^Mja,  like  those  formed  by  fireworks.  The  immense  clouds  of  lisinff  vapour,  when  illu- 
miiiuted  by  the  sun,  form  beautiful  rainbows.  The  plain  above  th€  fall  is  covered  with  the 
gram  of  Efurope,  wnile  at  its  foot  grow  the  palms  and  sugar-cane  of  the  tropic.  The.bridgo 
of  loononzo  ijig.  097.)  is  a  natural  arch  across  a  rhasm  360  foot  deep,  at  the  bottom  of 
006 
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Fill  of  Tequemlama.  Bridge  of  leononio. 

which  flows  a  rapid  torrent,  which  would  have  been  jthcrwiso  impassable.  It  appears  to 
have  bt^en  fbrmeu  by  three  masses  of  rock  detached  irom  their  original  position,  and  thrown 
ttjjether  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  iibout  fifty  feet  !ong  and  forty  brood.  At  one  spot,  a  view 
1.4  obtained  into  the  abyss  beneath.  The  contiiual  night  which  reigns  there,  the  birds  of 
dai'kness  whose  mournful  cries  rc-pcho  in  flic  caverns,  the  gloomy  waters  wliicli  fill  the 
depth  of  tie  precipice,  the  thick  folis;;i'  of  f'le  trees  which  partly  conceal  this  scene  of  mys- 
tery, and  die  darkness  which  shrouriLi  u!!  these  horrors,  convey  no  feeble  idea  of  the  empire 
of  death. 

The  province  of  Ncyva  is  situated  a>V;vt  Bogotii,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Magdalena,  yet  on  a  plain  so  much  lower  ot>  ♦"  make  it  excessively  hot;  while  the  waters 
of  the  Magdalena,  fed  from  the  snowy  ifn,<»ions  above,  are  excessively  cold.  Cacao  is  the 
chief  product,  which  is  exported  to  the  extent  of  2(H)0  loads,  costing  thirty  piastres  each. 
The  Andaqiiis,  a  nation  of  savage  Indians,  occupy  the  upper  tracts  whence  the  Magdalena 
ri80«i,  ar  "  which  are  accessible  only  to  fnot  passengers. 

Marii(iiita  is  a  province  situated  below  Bogota,  on  the  western  bnnk  of  the  river,  and  on 
tSie  middle  range  of  the  Andes,  as  they  sLipe  downward  to  it.  Its  table-lands  are  not  exten- 
sive, and  the  city  of  Mariquitn,  whicli  stands  at  a  considerable  height,  has  been  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  mines,  which  are  now  abandoned.  Honda,  immediately  on  the  river,  is  a  town 
of  scrad  importance,  being  the  highest  point  to  which  boats  can  ascend.  Here,  tferefore. 
the  gtHxls  are  disembarked,  and  conveyed  into  the  interior,  either  by  slight  rafts  or  on  the 
backs  of  mules. 

Antioquia  is  a  more  important  province,  reaching  from  the  Lower  Magdalena  to  the  Cauco, 
«n  which  it  is  principally  situated.  It  lies  between  the  middle  and  western  range  of  the 
Cordilleras.    The  first,  called  here  the  Quindiu  (^Jig,  998.),    oparates  the  valleys  of  the 

Magdalena  and  Cauca.   It  is  vory 
998  lofly  and  steep,  its  highest  pcai 

of  Tolima  being  ascertained  by 
Humboldt  to  be  17,190  feet  high, 
and  consequently  the  most  cir 
vated  in  the  nortliem  Andes, 
is  an  uniform  ridge,  opposin."  n' 
preat  obstacles  tu  a  pass;  sc ,  but 
It  does  not  throw  up  tho  magni- 
ficent cones,  which  strike  the  view 
in  the  equatorial  Andes.  The  pro- 
vince of  Antioquia  is  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nat-  e.  Of  the  2200 
square  leagues  which  coKipose  it, 
only  60  are  cultivated,  2.')0  are  in 
pasturage,  and  the  rest  is  covered 
Mo.m.i.  of  auindiu.  w'^'  ""ck  and  entangled  forests 
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Amid  ita  proflision  of  foliage,  indeed,  aro  found  the  cinchona,  the  wax-tree,  and  some  valua* 
ble  dyeing  and  ornamental  woods ;  but  tho  chief  wealth  of  Antioquia  is  derived  from  tho 
auriferous  character  of  its  mountains,  particularly  the  Quindiu.  Restrepo  reckons  tho 
annual  value  of  the  gold  at  1,200,000  piastres;  the  products  of  agriculture  at  only  336,000 
piastres.    Medellin  is  the  capital  and  principal  town  of  the  province. 

The  department  of  Boyaca,  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Tunja,  Socorro,  Pamplona,  and 
CasTiiare,  occupies  the  slopes  of  the  eastern  Andes,  as  they  stretch  northwards  towards  tho 
lake  and  plains  of  Maracaybo.  It  presents  the  same  aspect  as  the  regions  now  described ; 
rugged  passes,  bleak  paramos,  sultry  valleys,  interspersed  with  cool  and  fertile  table-lands. 
Tho  province  of  Tunja  is  generally  bleak  and  elevated,  and  its  agricultural  produce  small ; 
but  in  return  it  is  the  most  industrious  in  the  whole  state,  and  manufactures  a  groat  quantity 
of  coarse  cottons,  with  which  it  supplies  the  other  provinces.  The  city  of  Tunja  was  the 
Indian  capital  of  Cundinamarca,  and  continued,  even  under  the  Spaniards,  to  be  a  rich'  piece, 
till  it  was  superseded  by  Santa  Fe.  Sogamozo  was  a  celebrated  place  of  Indian  pilgrimage, 
and  contained  a  temple  of  the  Sun.  Socorro  is  a  more  fertile  and  cultivated  region.  The 
town  is  rudely  built,  but  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  busily  employed  in  coarse  cotton  fabrics. 
Pamplona  is  a  considerable  and  pleasant  town  in  a  lofly  situation.  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  fur- 
ther north,  is  remarkablo  for  tho  session  of  the  constituent  congress  in  1821.  Casanare,  oa 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  forms  the  medium  by  which  the  provinces  on  the  Magdalena 
communicate  with  the  Llanos  and  tho  coast  of  Caraccos ;  under  the  old  regime  the  influence 
of  the  merchants  of  Carthagena  caused  it  to  bo  shut  up,  in  order  to  secure  their  own  mono- 
poly of  the  Santa  Fe  trado ;  but  as  such  absurd  restrictions  are  now  abolished,  the  Cosanaro 
may  become  an  important  channel  of  commerce. 

The  department  of  the  Cauca  occupies  tho  upper  part  of  the  course  of  that  river,  with 
the  plain  extcndingr  to  the  Pacific.  The  mountainous  part  forms  the  provinces  of  Popayan 
and  Pasto ;  the  plain,  those  of  Chocd  and  Buenaventura. 

Popayan  is  one  of  the  richcBt  and  finest  provinces  of  America.  Its  plain  is  more  extended 
and  productive  than  that  of  Santa  F6,  and  maintains  a  superior  breed  of  horses  and  cattle. 
Cultivation,  however,  is  indolently  carried  on,  being  abandoned  chiefly  to  slaves.  The  inha- 
bitants look  to  a  more  brilliant  source  of  wealth  in  the  gold  of  which  their  soil,  everywhere 
tinged  with  red  and  yellow,  indicates  the  presence.  In  the  numerous  mines,  it  is  rouno  in 
earth,  fVom  which  it  is  extracted  by  agitation  in  water,  as  in  Western  Africa.  Popayan  is 
a  handsome  city,  built  more  regularly  and  elegantly  than  Santa  Fe,  and  inhabited  by  many 
opulent  merchants,  who  have  suflered  severely  by  the  revolution.  Its  site,  on  the  river 
Cauca,  is  picturesque ;  the  cMmate  delicious,  notwithstanding  the  freruent  rains  and  tem- 
pests. It  enjoys  a  considerable  trado  in  European  merchandise,  which  it  receives  fronr.  Car- 
thagena, and  distributes  to  Quito  and  other  neighbouring  districts,  together  with  the  products 
ggn  of  its  fertile  soil.    Above  it  rises  the  volcano  of 

"^       ~""  Purace,  continually  emitting  flames,  unless  when 

obstructed  by  the  substances  thrown  out  by  itself^ 
in  which  case  Indians  are  employed  to  clear  it, 
lest  the  subterraneous  flame  should  produce  earth- 
quake.   From  its  summit  a  river  descends  to  Po- 
payan, so  impregnated  with  acid  substances,  that 
the  Spaniards  call  it  Vinagre.     On  its  banks  are 
the  most  picturesque,  perhaps,  of  all  the  falls 
ifg.  999.)  in  America,  with  which  Humboldt  has 
made  us  acquainted.    Cali  is  a  clean  and  well- 
Pr~i^^lHSI!IKK^SSti!SlSSmSSi    built  town,  in  a  delightful  situation;  and  the  in- 
j^-^^HH^^S^HHB^^^BB   habitants  have  attained  considerable  prosperity  by 
^^'^^^^^^HWmmiHIIS^mmaBR    exporting  tobacco  and  other  produce  of  the  inte- 
rior.   Lower  down  the  river  is  Cartago,  in  a  situ- 
ation which  the  cold  blasts  from  the  snowy  moun- 
tains would  render  inclement,  were  it  not  shel- 
tered by  a  ridge  of  lower  hills.    The  surrounding 
country  contains  many  valuable  mines,  and  would 
Coicade  of  Vinagre.  jjg  ^j^gj  jjgjj  {„  cacao,  coflTeo,  sugar,  and  all  tro. 

^icai  productions,  if  cultivators  and  a  market  could  be  found. 

""te  district  of  Choc6  occupies  the  plain  between  the  most  western  range  of  the  Cordil- 
lera a  id  the  Pacific.  It  is  excessively  humid  and  unhealthy.  The  streams  pouring  down 
fixim  the  Andes,  an.;  the  congrogatod  clouds  borne  in  from  the  great  ocean,  produce  numer- 
ous and  rapid  rivf;  ,,  and  would  afford  great  accommodations  to  commerce.  Unluckily  the 
ground  is  so  wet,  that  all  Chord  may  be  considered  as  a  vast  moraas  covered  with  impene- 
trable forests.  It  is,  likewise,  so  soft,  that  the  houses  can  ho  built  only  upon  stakes ;  and 
even  culinary  vegetables  cani.ot  be  grown,  unless  upon  wooden  boards  artificially  elevated. 
The  ground,  however,  in  the  few  places  that  are  cleared,  produces  most  abundantly,  maize, 
Bugar-cane,  and  banana.    But  Chocd  derives  its  wealth,  as  yet,  wholly  from  its  mineral  treop 
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Bures.  Between  the  height  of  200  and  2000  feet,  the  earth  can  scarcely  be  dug,  at  any 
point,  without  presenting  gold,  combined  with  platina,  in  greater  or  lesa  quantities.  The 
platina  is  usually  found  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  to  six  of  gold.  The  former  metal 
sells  for  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  pound ;  the  latter  at  200  dollars,  bringing  in  Jamaica  250. 
The  mines  have  declined  greatly  during  the  war,  which  drew  away  all  the  best  negroes, 
and  tliey  do  not  now  yield  more  than  twenty  quintals  of  gold,  and  ten  of  platina.  Captain 
Cochrane  apprehends  that  the  approaching  emancipation  of  the  slaves  will  put  an  end  to  the 
working  alt^ether,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  bribe  free  negroes  to  dig,  in  a  climate 
which,  though  not  oppressively  hot,  is  damp  and  extremely  unwholesome.  Choc6  has  only 
large  trading  villages :  Quibdo,  which  carries  on  the  commerce  of  tho  Atrato,  a  fine  navw 
gable  stream  flowmg  northwards  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien ;  Novita,  that  of  the  San  Juan; 
and  Buenaventura,  tnat  of  the  Dagua,  both  which  flow  into  the  Paciti",.  Buenaventura, 
with  its  district,  comprising  the  southern  part  of  Choc6,  has  lately  been  foixned  into  a  sepa. 
rate  province.  It  includes  the  district  of  Ba^-bacoas,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
precisely  similar  to  Choc6.  Provisions  cannot  be  raised  on  account  of  the  excessive  moisture, 
and  must  all  be  brought  from  the  table-land  of  Paste  on  men's  shoulders,  there  being  no 
road  by  which  oven  a  mule  can  travel ;  but  Barbacoas  derives  considerable  wealth  from  its 
lavaderos  of  gold  and  platina. 

Pasto,  the  most  southern  province  of  Cauca,  bordering  to  the  south  on  that  of  Imbabura 
in  Equator,  abounds  in  excellent  pastures,  to  which,  probably,  it  owes  its  name.  The  triple 
chain  of  the  Magdalcna  cordilleros,  and  the  double  chain  of  those  of  Quito,  here  unite  into 
one  mass,  which  is  called  by  Humboldt  the  knot  of  the  mountains  of  Los  Pastes.  The  inha- 
bited land  is  here  10,000  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  the  Thibet  of  equinoctial 
America.  In  the  woods  of  Pasto  grows  the  tree  which  yields  a  resin,  called  in  that  country 
mopa-mopa,  from  which  the  natives  make  a  very  beautiful  varnish,  of  so  durable  a  quality 
as  not  to  be  softened  by  boiling  water  or  dissolved  by  acids.  The  district  is  rich  in  cattle, 
and  produces  also  the  grain  of  the  temperate  climates.  Pasto  is  a  considerable  town,  and 
the  inhabitants  manufacture  a  peculiar  species  of  cabinet-work  of  considerable  elegance.  It 
is  surrounded  by  volcanoes,  and  is  accessible  only  through  rugged  and  narrow  passes.  Pre- 
vious to  1834,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  on  earthquake,  its  population  amounted  to  10,000. 

The  department  of  Magdalena,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Magdalena,  and  occu- 
pying the  coast  from  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  is  penetnted  by  tho 
navigable  channels  of  the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena,  and  has  some  fine  hatnuurs  on  its 
ccMists.  "  Nature,"  says  a  traveller,  "  seems  to  have  dug  the  bed  of  tho  Magdalena  in  the 
midst  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  on  purpose  to  form  a  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea ;  yet  it  would  have  been  nothing  but  an  unnavigable  tor- 
rent, had  not  its  course  been  stopped  in  many  parts  by  masses  of  rocks  disposed  m  such  a 
manner  as  to  break  its  violence.  Its  waters,  thus  arrested,  flow  gently  into  the  plains  of  tho 
provinces  of  Santa  Martha  and  Carthagena,  which  they  fertilize  and  refresh  by  their  eva- 

S ration."  This  department  comprises  the  four  provmces  of  Rio  Hacha,  Santa  Martha, 
ompox,  and  Carthagena.  Rio  Hacha  is  a  small  town  with  a  harbour,  and  once  the  seat 
of  a  pearl  fishery,  which  never  proved  very  successful.  Further  west  is  Santa  Martha, 
situated  in  a  country  pervaded  by  a  detached  range  of  loily  mountains.  T^  has  a  good  har- 
bour, is  strongly  fortified,  and  carries  on  considerable  trade.  Its  population  is  about  6,000 
souls. 

The  province  of  Carthagena  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  capital  of  the  same  name. 
This  city  long  considered  by  the  Spaniards  as  the  bulwark  of  their  possessions  in  America, 
ei^ually  noted  for  the  successful  attacks  of  Drake  and  the  buccaneers,  and  for  the  disastrous 
failure  of  Vernon  in  1741,  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance.  The  fortifications  are 
considerably  decayed,  yet  it  is  the  chief  arsenal  of  the  republic.  The  packet-boats,  which 
maintain  the  intercourse  with  Europe  and  the  United  States,  sail  to  and  fi'om  Carthagena; 
and  it  absorbs  most  of  the  commerce  of  the  Magdalcna  and  its  tributaries.  It  stands  on  a 
low,  sandy  point  in  the  delta  of  the  former  river,  and  notwithstanding  there  are  some  hand- 
some churches  and  convents,  it  has  on  the  whole  a  gloomy  aspect  Its  population  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  tu  about  18,000.  Turbaco,  a  little  Indian  village  in  the  vicinity,  to  which 
the  wealthy  Carthagenians  retire  in  the  hot  season,  is  distinguished  by  the  curious  pheno- 
menon of  the  volcancitos  (little  volcanoes),  consisting  of  about  20  cones,  from  20  to  25  feet 
high,  whence  issue  constant  eruptions  of  gas,  sometimes  accompanied  with  mud  and  water. 
Tolu,  in  a  rich  vegetable  district  of  this  province,  is  noted  for  the  balsam  bearing  its  name. 
Mompox,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  derives  some  importance  from  'ts  population  cf 
10,000  souls.  Ocafia,  a  village  higher  up  in  the  same  province,  was  the  seat  of  a  congresa 
in  1828. 

The  department  of  the  Isthmus,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Panama  and  Veragua,  is  a 
long,  narrow  strip  of  land  separating  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus  between  the  Bay  of  Mandinga  or  San  Bhis,  snd  the  Gulf  of  S-in  ^liguel  at  Chepo, 
is  only  30  miles  in  width,  and  the  distance  from  Panama  to  Chagres  is  i  A  50  miles.  Be- 
tween the  latter  place  and  Chorrera  the  mountain  .>  of  Veragua  sink  down,  and  the  country 
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ii  low  and  level.  The  umial  routes  across  the  isthmus  are  flrom  Porto  Bollo  and  Chagrea  tc 
Panama ;  but  the  liarbour  of  Chagrcs  is  not  good,  and  docs  not  admit  vessels  of  more  than 
twelve  feet  draft,  and  tho  climate  of  Porto  &llo  is  so  fatal  that  no  whitb  man  can  remain 
there  more  than  a  few  weeks,  and  even  negroes  suffer  fVom  its  effects.  It  baa  been  propose ' 
to  construct  a  rail-rood  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  at  this  place. 

Panama  and  Porto  Bello,  on  tho  opposite  sides  of  the  isthmus,  bore  a  great  name  in  Ame- 
rica, when  they  were  the  exclusive  channel  by  which  the  wealth  of  Peru  was  nonveved  to 
the  mother  country.  Now,  when  both  that  wealth  is  dimmished,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is 
transported  round  Capo  Horn,  their  consequence  has  much  declined.  Yet  Panama,  on  the 
coait  of  the  .Vacif.c,  is  still  a  fortified  plard,  and  carries  on  some  trade.  It  contains  a  beau- 
tiful cathedral,  four  monasteries,  now  deserted,  and  other  large  buildings,  and  maintains  a 
population  of  10,800.  Porto  ficllo,  so  called  from  its  fine  harbour,  id  in  a  state  of  decay, 
and  its  oestilential  climate  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  grave  of  Europeans.  It  is  now 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoes,  the  whole  popul-tion  not  exceeding  1200. 
Here  waa  once  held  the  richest  fair  in  America,  but  its  trade  is  now  chiefly  removed  to 
Chagres,  a  miserable  little  town  with  lOQO  inhabitants.  Near  Cape  San  Bias  is  a  fishery  of 
pearls  and  turtle ;  the  former  carried  on  by  an  English  company  to  little  advantage,  the  latter 
affording  profitable  employment  to  about  120  individuals,  who  drive  a  trade  in  the  flesh,  oil, 
and  shell  of  the  turtles.  Chorrera,  ten  miles  from  Panama,  has  4000  inhabitants.  Santiago, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Voragua,  is  a  place  of  some  consequence,  with  5000  inhabitants. 
Nata  in  the  same  province  has  a  population  of  4000.  .   ^ 

SvBSECT.  2. — Republic  of  the  Equator. 
The  republic  of  the  Equator  (Ecuador),  comprising  the  old  Spanish  presidency  of  Quito, 
which  waa  annexed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada  in  1718,  extends  from  the  junction 
of  the  Caqueta  and  the  Amazons,  65°  W.  Ion.  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  7°  S.  to  2°  N.  lat. 
On  the  Pacific  it  occupies  the  coast  from  the  Mira  to  the  Tumbez;  its  superficial  area  is 
about  32.'),000  square  miles.  The  republic  is  divided  into  three  departments,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  eight  provinces,  and  has  a  population  of  about  600,000. 

DpparUneDta.  CtpitaU. 

Equator .' Quito 

Guayaquil Guayaquil 

Asiuay Cuenca. 

The  department  of  the  Equator  forms  the  finest  tabic  plain  in  all  America.  It  has  an 
average  breadth  of  about  thirty  miles,  enclosed  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  loftiest 
Andes.    In  soil  and  climate,  it  possesses  a  felicity  almost  approaching  to  that  which  fable 

'iHS  ascribed  to  the  golden  age.  The 
1000  ^^^     A     .^^v  climate  is  that  of  a  perpetual  spring, 

at  once  b-^iiafn  and  equal,  and  even 
during  .  ur  months  of  rain,  tlie 
mornii  .id  evenings  are  clear 
and  beautiiiil.  Vegetation  never 
ceases;  the  country  is  called  the 
evergreen  Quito;  the  trees  and 
meadows  are  crowned  with  perpe- 
tual verdure.  The  European  sees 
with  astonishment  the  plough  and 
the  sickle  at  once  in  equal  activity ;  herbs  of  the  same  species  nere  fading  through  age, 

there  beginning  to  bud ;  one  flower  drooping,  and  its  sister 
unfolding  its  ^auties  to  the  sun.  Standing  on  an  emi- 
•iience,  the  spectator  views  the  tinta  of  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  all  blended.  But  the  feature  which  renders 
the  view  from  Quito  th  '^-=<^  '^nchanting,  perhaps,  that  the 
eye  ever  beheld,  is  ti  •  \  i  this  beautiful  valley,  and 
resting,  as  it  were,  on  ita  verdant  hills,  there  rise  all  the 
loftiest  volcanic  cones  of  the  Andes.  From  one  point  of 
view,  eleven  may  be  discovered,  clad  in  perpetual  snow. 
These  mountains,  particularly  Pichincha  (Jig.  1000.),  hav- 
ing been  chosen  by  the  French  academicians  for  the  opera- 
tions by  which  they  determined  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
are  considered  by  Humboldt  as  the  classic  land  of  modern 
astronomy.  They  have  been  made  the  principle  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  department  into  provinces;  the  southern 
being  called  Chimborazo,  the  middle  Pichincha,  which 
immediately  towers  above  the  city  of  Quito,  and  the  north- 
em  Ymbabura.  In  this  happy  vale  are  found  many  menu 
meiits  of  the  sway  of  the  Incas,  who,  though  they  had 
their  main  seat  of  empire  at  Cuzco,  ranked  Quito  as  one  of 


Pichincha. 


HouM  of  the  Inca  at  Callo. 
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Ihcir  moRt  valued  proT.nces.  The  ruins  near  Cayambe  may  bo  called  auporb;  th«y  form  i 
circle  of  forty-eight  fbov  in  diameter,  fifteen  fbot  high,  and  nvc  feet  tliick:  and  though  budt 
only  of  bricic  and  clay,  tl'cy  have  rciistcd  the  violent  rains  of  the  country,  and  are  in  a  itute 
of  perfect  preHorvation.  Tlio  romaina  of  the  palace  of  Callo  {Jlf(.  lUOl.)  prnnont  one  if 
Ihu  nioHt  perfect  ominplcs  tf  the  ancient  architecture  of  t)io  Peruviana,  whim,  throughtnit 
the  vast  extent  of  the  eu.pirc,  are  marked  by  the  moat  Btrikin|f  similarity.  It  foriiiH  a  wiuare, 
each  side  of  which  is  about  I'.M)  feet  long;  fuiir  gntcn  and  oight  interior  apartmenti*  may  be 
ilintinctly  traced.  The  giitoo  resemble  tlioso  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  nnd  the  niches,  of 
which  tncro  are  eighteen  in  each  division,  are  distributed  in  a  very  symmetrical  manner. 
T' ':  :>  I'  ins  of  spacious  porphyry  palaces  are  found  also  at  Autun,  Canar,  and  some  oUier 
[U-  ■». 

in  ■  ;  ductions  of  Quito  are  equally  various  a«  at  Santa  Ti,  all  gradations  of  climate 
'.'  iit;in„  m  a  similar  proximity ;  but  tho  most  valuable  are  those  of  the  temperate  climates; 
grain,  fVuits,  and  rich  pasturage. 

Quito,  leaning,  as  it  wcro,  on  the  side  of  Pichincha,  more  than  (XKH)  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
one  of  the  finest  nnd  largciit  citicH  in  tho  Now  World.  V.  has  four  streets,  brood,  handsome, 
and  woll  paved,  and  threo  spacious  sciuares,  in  which  the  principal  convents  and  dwelling* 
houses  are  situated ;  but  tho  roHt,  oxtonding  up  tho  sides  of  Pichincha,  are  crooked  and  irre- 
gular. Tho  churchr  ;•"•'  'vcnts  are  built  with  great  magnificence  and  even  some  taste. 
The  most  oio;;'  ;  ^.„,  i;uiHi;;o  foin  "rly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  finely  adorned  with  Co. 
rinthian  i  lUurs,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  executwl  in  stone.  Tho  convent  of  Son  Francisco 
is  of  vast  extent,  and  has  a  mnssivo  yet  neat  fii^ado  of  the  Tuscan  order.  Quito  has  two 
universities,  which  are  numerously  attended  and  carefulljr  conducted ;  and  it  is  considered 
comparatively  as  a  sort  of  South  American  Athens.  Tho  inhabitants  are  gay,  volatile,  hos- 
pitable, and  courteous.  Quito  is  noted  for  its  viands,  particularly  ices,  contcctionary,  mnizo, 
and  potato  cakes.  Vast  quantities  of  chceso  are  consumed,  mixed  with  pumpkins,  gourds, 
pulse,  and  otl  "r  vcgotablos.  Tho  (lopiilation  is  about  70,(X)().  Latncunga,  in  Tacungo,  in 
this  province,  ..  a  plnco  of  some  importance,  with  10,000  inhabitants. 

Tho  districts  of  Euineraldas  and  AtAcnnics  lio  bctw<3on  tlio  mountainona  pnrr  of  Quito  and 
tho  ocean.  They  are  very  fertile,  yielding  cocao  of  tho  very  best  quality  nugar-cano  in 
abundance,  vegetables,  firuits,  and  palms,  nil  excellent,  and  groat  variety  of  timber.  The 
moizo  is  not  good,  but  four  crops  niny  bo  raised  in  the  year.  The  inhabitants  ore  a  mixed 
race  of  Negroes  ond  Indians,  and  call  themselves  Cliristinns  without  even  observing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  Their  industry  is  quite  in  an  infhnt  state.  Esmomldns  ond  Ata- 
camca  ore  merely  villages.  Riobambo,  m  tho  province  of  Chimbor'T,,  with  20,000  inha- 
bitants, and  Ibarra  ami  Otavolo  in  that  of  Ymlmbi..     are  considnrabli   u,. 

The  department  of  Asuay  derives  its  name  from  a  knot  or  mass  of  lofty  ;  '^untains  on  tl 
southern  tronticr  of  Quito.  It  is  divided  into  three  provinces;  Cuenca,  n,  Juon,  w  ii\ 
Maynas.  The  first  two  are  situated  on  table-lands  of  the  Cordillera,  tvhich  ro  considorwl 
by  Humboldt  wa  mere  prolongations  of  that  of  Quito.  Like  it  tlioy  are  agreeable  nd  fertile, 
without  being  either  so  extremely  beautiful,  or  bordered  by  sucii  grand  and  1  ^'  'ovations. 
Loxa  nfllbrds  tlio  finest  cinchona,  and  was  long  supposed  to  be  tlie  only  spot  wluo/i  {(.odiicod 
that  precious  medicament  in  any  porfoction.  Tlio  province  of  Jaen  is  situated  on  tho  eusit  i 
slope  of  the  Cordillera,  and  the  great  Llanos,  or  plains,  which  extend  to  and  beyond  ' 
Amazon.  Thiso  tracts  nre  ni.crgeil,  marshy,  covered  witli  thick  and  impciiotmblo  forc^' 
Many  parts  miyht  yield  cacao,  cotton,  and  tobacco  in  abundance;  but  the  c.ilturc  is  very 
partial.  Tliero  nr(  some  missions  along  the  Amnzons,  tho  communication  with  which  is 
maintp'  od  only  h  lo  Indians  on  fiiot,  carrying  a  long  knife  to  cut  their  way  throujfli  the 
underwood.  Cuciua,  the  principal  town,  has  some  manufacturing  industry,  and  contains  n 
college.  Its  population  amounts  to  20,000.  Its  neighbourhootl  is  remarkable  as  containing 
tho  ruins  of  several  Peruvian  works,  such  bs  tlio  fortress  of  Cnilar  or  the  Ingnpilca,  com- 
ncefi  of  largo  block.-i  of  hewn  sto  o;  the  Ingachungana  or  Inca's  chair,  cut  in  the  solid 
rnok,  and  tlie  remains  of  the  groat  rond  of  tho  Incas.  Jjoxa  is  a  small  town,  principally 
noteworthy  from  ilio  ;xrcat  quantities  of  the  *^  uious  quinine  tree  in  its  vicinity,  St.  Jiien  is 
a  place  of  litllo  imporfa;,  x',  on  the  frontiers  of  th"  oivilised  part  of  the  country ;  vast  wil- 
dernesses, iiiiiiiNted  1'  varlike  and  hostile  Indinris,  stretch  eastward  of  it.  There  are  some 
rejnarknble  r       imcnt    of  the  Incus  in  the  surrounding;  districts. 

Guayaqui'  s  oi  of  tho  most  important  departments  of  Equator,  which  was  for  sorao 
time  held  alt  .  tely  y  Colombia  and  Peru.  It  is  now  divided  into  two  provinces,  Guaya- 
quil and  Maiinl  i.  Th  country  is  very  fertile,  particularly  in  cacao,  inferior  indeed  in  qua- 
lity to  that  of  I'liraccue ,  but  there  has  always  been  a  demand  to  the  extent  of  tho  quantity 
produced,  which  Mr.  Stevenson  estimates  at  600,000  fiinegas  of  three  bushels  each,  and 
gelling  sometimes  at  seven  dollars  the  fancga.  There  are  also  large  plantations  of  tobacco, 
a  great  amount  of  timber  and  salt  is  exported ;  and  large  droves  of  horned  cattle,  mules,  and 
horses  are  driven  from  the  savannahs  into  the  interior,  Guayaquil,  the  capital,  on  tlic  bay 
of  the  same  name,  founded  by  Pizarro  in  li>3J^,  contains  '20,(X)0  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  flouriishing  commercial  cities  in  Soutii  America.    Its  dockyard  is  particularly  extensive. 
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It  proiliicofi  on  'ip  of  700  tons :  v.-ry  commonly  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons  are  built  tiicrc : 
but  it  is  chietty  d  tbr  schooners  of  ICiO  to  200  tons.  The  houses  stand  in  fine  picturesque 
conilisinn,  alon;  <>iilc«  and  the  top  of  a  hill:  they  are  handsome  and  commodious;  but 

none  of  tin  'miIi  odiflces  are  very  splendid.  The  animal  food  is  not  of  very  pxxl  nuality, 
but  nowher.'  doeti  there  exist  a  finer  fVuit  market;  the  plantain  is  supposuu  to  be  more 
esteemed  and  oaten  than  in  any  other  place.  Guayaquil,  like  Egypt,  lias  its  plagues.  The 
air  swarms  with  moMjuitocs  and  other  flies  still  moro  tormenting ;  the  ground  teems  with 
snakes,  centipedes,  and  other  reptiles,  whoso  bite  caiir^nH  fever  and  inflaiiimution.  There  il 
a  cameleon  whose  scratch  is  l)elievcd  to  be  mortal,  a  boliof  which  seems  (|uite  chinietical, 
but  which  greatly  harasses  the  citizens.  The  ants  cannot  bo  prevented  from  filling  even 
tlie  dishes :  and  sometimes,  when  a  tart  is  cut  up,  they  are  seen  ruiming  off  in  all  directions, 
leaving  the  interior  a  void.  lastly,  tlio  shores  are  crowded  with  caymans  and  alligators, 
whose  number  cannot,  by  tho  utmost  exertion,  bo  kept  within  any  tolerable  limits.  The 
beauty  of  tho  ladies  oif  Guayaquil  is  celebrated  throughout  all  America :  thov  have  com- 
plexions as  fair  as  any  European,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  They  have  also  an  agree- 
able gaiety,  joined  to  a  propriety  of  conduct,  which  renders  tho  society  of  thia  place  parti- 
colarTy  engaging. 

About  170  leagues  west  of  tho  coast  is  tho  flno  group  of  the  Gala{iagos  (Tortoise)  Islanda^ 
deriving  tiieir  name  fVom  tho  abundance  uf  a  gigantic  species  of  land  tortoise,  to  which  our 
distingdiNlied  naturalist.  Dr.  Harlan,  has  given  the  name  of  Tesludo  elephanloput,  or  ele- 
phant tortoise.  The  islands,  which  enjoy  a  delightful  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  havo 
recently  been  occupied  by  a  colony  from  Guayaciuil. 

>  •  SiiBSECT.  III. — Venezuela. 

Tho  republic  of  Venezuclo,  consisting  of  the  former  captaincy-general  of  Cararcns,  to 
which  wn  uttached  tho  extensive  troct,  known  under  the  name  oi  Spanish  Guiana,  extends 
from  tho  Hoquibo  to  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela.  It  stretches  over  an  area  of  450,000  square 
miles,  lyuig  between  58"  to  73"  W.  long.,  and  2°  8.  and  12"  N.  lat.  It  is  divided  into 
four  departments,  v.'hich  are  subdivided  into  12  provinces. 

DaptrtiBUto,  Capltalt. 

Orinoco Vnrina*  ' 

Matiirln Cumana  .    ^ 

Venexuols Uaraceaa 

Zulia Maracaybo. 

Venezuela  bears  a  completely  opposite  aspect  to  the  two  former  divisions.  While  they 
eonsist  of  the  declivities  and  valleys  uf  the  lofliest  Andes,  Venezuela  forma  a  plain  of  im- 
mense extent,  reaching  westwarfl  to  and  beyond  tho  Orinoco.  This  region  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  distinguished  by  the  most  marked  contrasts  both  natural  and  social.  The  first 
consists  of  the  forest  tcrritoi^  beyond  the  Orinoco.  It  exists  in  on  entirely  unsubdued  and 
gavago  state,  peopled  by  the  Caribs  and  other  tribes,  who  roam  from  place  to  place,  and  wage 
almost  continual  war  with  each  other.  A  few  only  have  been  formed  by  the  missionaries 
into  redtictiona,  and  inured  to  the  habits  of  civilised  life.  The  second  part  consists  uf  the 
Llanos;  boundless  plains,  whore  the  eye,  in  the  compass  of  a  wide  horizon,  ofren  docs  not 
discover  an  eminence  of  six  feet  high.  Like  tho  Pampas  of  Im.  Plata,  they  are  covered  with 
tlic  most  luxuriant  pastures,  on  which,  according  to  Dopons,  1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses, 
and  00,000  mules  arc  fed.  Some  of  the  great  proprietors  possess  14,000  head  of  cattle. 
The  export  of  the  hides  of  these  animals  forms  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  com- 
merce of  Venezuela.  Tho  third  division,  consisting  of  a  coast  about  600  miles  long,  and 
tho  territory  immediately  adjoining  to  it,  includes  all  that  exhibits  any  degree  of  culture  or 
civilisation.  Hero  tho  West  India  products,  and  particularly  cacao  of  superior  quality,  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extcni.;  and  a  tr.-ido  is  carried  on,  which,  though  interrupted  by 
the  revolutionary  war  and  other  calamities,  m  likely,  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  to  be  revived 
and  extended. 

The  department  of  Venezuela  consists  o;  tlio  tw^i  provinces  of  Caraccos  and  Carabobo,  the 
former  of  which  contains  the  capital  of  tho  r>;puUic,  Caraccos,  situated  considerably  to  the 
eastward  along  this  coast,  which  has  always  been  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  and  previous  to  1812 
was  a  very  large  city,  containing  above  40,000  inhabitantn.  On  the  26th  of  March  it  was 
overthrown  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  earthquakes  recorded  in  either  hemisphere.  Afler 
fo'  in  the  evening,  two  successive  shocks  were  felt,  during  which  the  ground  was  in  con- 
tinual undulation,  and  heaved  like  a  fluid  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  The  danger  was  then 
thought  to  be  over,  when  a  subterranean  noise  was  heard,  like  the  rolling  of  loud  tliunder ; 
it  was  followed  by  two  shocks,  one  perpendicular  and  one  undulatory,  so  tremendous,  that  in 
a  few  seconds  the  whole  city  was  in  ruins.  Several  of  the  lofliest  churches  fell,  bunring 
3000  or  4000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  so  completely  destroyed,  that  none  of  the 
fragments  were  more  than  five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground.  Nearly  10,000  persons  per- 
ished on  the  spot,  besides  many  more  who  died  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  wounds  and 
privittions.  The  agitation  of  the  revolutionary  contest  obstructed  the  revival  of  Caraccaa, 
and  in  1830  it  did  not  contain  above  23,000  inhabitants.    The  city  is  finely  situated,  in  a 
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vaili<y  l)«>t\;C(<n  tho  unn  ami  this  lotlv  iniiunUii'  u' tho  HIiIbi  whnoo  two  poaki  rimi  Id  (he 
lioiKlit  of  nearly  IHMN)  ti<et.  Tliu  cnthnilriii  ii  »•.  ni-iuim,  but  iniuwivo  ami  huiivy.  Aitn  (irii- 
ola.  itn  iiuNit  oli'^niit  cliiirrh,  wan  ovurllimwn  /  v  ''■  o  c!.i>  li<|tmko.  Thrro  ia  an  univuriity  mi 
a  vnry  lar^u  Hniilc,  tluni)(li  tliu  iii)j(i(;tit  of  inatrt.'  .tiu  tro  M)inuwhat  ubanlnto, 

Im  (^myra,  iilNuit  twclvu  niilcM  tVuni  ('uruccao,  of  which  it  ia  tliu  |)<)rt,  notwitlmtamiinK  ita 
unluMilthy  cliniato  nnil  bad  harlxHir,  ia  thu  anut  nt'  a  very  cnnaidnrablu  truclo.  Hiiniiur  diu* 
lUtiirN  huvo  rodiuMMl  it  tVuin  a  iNiptilation  of  i:),(MMI  to  aciir^  idy  5(MM);  but  it  ia  now  reviving, 

HcvornI  lar^o  citiua  occur  on  thu  Umg  linu  of  coont  which  «>xtonda  woatward  I'roni  Cttroc< 
oaa,  in  tho  provinro  nf  ('urabolK>.  Valoiiciu  tlouritthoa  in  conauquonco  uf  thu  (ino  inturior 
torritory,  thu  tmdo  of  which  ia  ('onductcd  through  it,  whnnco  it  ia  auppoaod  to  maintain  a 
populiiiion  of  aUmt  ir),(KM).  Ita  |Mirt,  alwut  ten  Tcniruoa  diatant,  calluu  Puerto  (!abi<llo,  haa 
an  ailinirablo  hnrliour,  but  ia  oxtronudv  unlimlthy.     Tho  dopartniont  of  Zulia  coinpriaoa  tho 

truvincna  of  ManiniylK),  Coro,  Truxillo,  nnd  Morida,  called  IVoin  tlioir  ruapoctive  capitak 
7oro,  onco  tho  ciipitul  of  Venezuela,  hiivin^  loat  that  diatinction  and  a  gnnt  port  uf  ita  trade, 
ia  now  nuirh  tiecnyud.  AInracaylM),  happily  aituatud  at  tlio  junction  between  a  bay  and  a 
lar)f«  lake  reauliin((  far  into  the  interior,  early  became  a  great  city.  It  contaiiia  many  do> 
aceiiiJiintM  of  the  early  con<|uerora,  who  live  in  proud  inilolenco:  the  roat  of  the  inhabitanta 
gain  wealth  by  tratlic ;  and  tho  whole  are  aupiNiaed  to  bo  nearly  20,()U().  Truxillo,  in  u  fmo 
country  near  tho  head  of  the  lake,  eurlv  hccnme  one  of  Uie  moat  iluuriahing  citiea  in  Ame* 
rica ;  but  ttoing,  in  1«7H,  plumlered  aiul  reduced  to  oahoa  by  Uramont  tho  buccaneer,  it  haa 
recovtTiHl  only  in  an  tUr  aa  to  bo  a  tolerable  country  town,  though  preaonting  monumenta  ot 
ita  former  ini|)ortance.     It  ia  almuat  rivalled  by  Merida,  a  neat  t^wn  to  the  west  of  it. 

Some  con!<idurablo  citien  occur  on  the  coaat  to  tho  oaat  of  (varaccaa,  in  tho  deportment  of 
Maturin.  Cumana  ia  aituuted  on  an  extenaivo  and  fertile  plain  on  tho  Lower  Orinoco, 
boundo<l  by  a  curtain  of  rudo  mountaina,  covered  by  luxuriant  ibreata.  Numoroua  horda  run 
wild  on  ita  aovannaha,  ond  in  the  plain  on  tho  c(Miat  very  fine  tobccco  ia  cultivated.  It  haa 
a  very  apacioua  and  noble  harbour,  nnd  the  whole  gulf  of  Coriacc,  on  which  it  ia  aituatcd, 
aflbnlH  gntxl  ancliorage.  Mulea,  cattle,  and  proviaiona  are  exported  to  tho  West  Imiica;  but 
tliern  \n  no  longer  r(X)m  for  the  very  largo  contraband  which  provaiied  when  the  Spanish 
Main  was  general) v  cloaed  againat  Dritain.  The  inlmbitanta,  reckoned  by  Humboldt  at 
18,(HK),  do  not  prolxibly  now  much  exceed  1(),00().  Cumana  haa  autFerod  dreadfully  by  earth- 
quakea:  that  of  ITtUMaid  it  completely  in  ruina;  lionco  it  contains  no  loily  or  important 
edifice.  New  Rnrcehmo,  to  tho  weatwurd,  on  on  extenaivo  plain  overrun  by  wild  cattle, 
carriea  on  a  aimilar  trade,  which  aupporla  a  jNipulation  of  about  5000.  Tho  ialo  of  Cuboguo, 
on  tliia  coaat,  once  famoua  for  a  puarl-tiahery,  ia  now  deserted.  In  tho  island  of  Marguarita 
ia  tho  littlo  town  of  Pam|)atar,  which  haa  been  declared  a  free  port 

The  great  plnii\a  in  tho  interior  of  Venezuela  and  on  tho  Orinoco,  poaacaaing  neither  ma* 
nntacturea  nor  connnerce,  cannot  contain  cities  of  any  magnitude.  Yet  Varinaa  woa  reck* 
oned  a  neut  and  handaonie  place,  and,  notwithstanding  severe  losaea  during  tho  revolutionary 
war,  has  still  ;)0()0  inhabitants.  Manteral  derives  some  importonco  f\tom  tho  commerce  of 
tlio  Apure,  on  which  it  ia  situated.  St.  1'homu  d'Angoatura,  tho  only  city  yet  founded  on 
the  Orinoco,  notwithstanding  recent  losses,  is  still  about  etitial  to  Varinas,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  and  a  college.     It  waa  in  this  region  that  report  placed  tho  fabuloua  El  IJorado,  the 

Kldcn  kingdom  of  Manoa,  which  waa  the  ol)jcct  of  so  many  expeditions  in  the  10th  century. 
iTC,  it  was  asserted,  there  were  more  splendid  cities  and  greater  abundance  of  gold,  than 
even  t!io  wealthy  Peru  could  boost,  and  aa  late  as  1780,  a  large  party  of  Spaniards  perished 
in  scorch  of  this  golden  region. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PERU   AND   BOLIVIA. 


Peru,  of  all  tho  regions  south  of  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  tho  most  celebrated  for  wealth 
and  ancient  civilisation.  Its  very  nomo  is  proverbially  used  to  denote  profuse  abundance  of 
tho  mast  precious  metals.  Yet  tlie  SiMniards,  towards  the  close  of  tho  last  century,  severed 
from  Peru  all  tho  ultra-Andean  regions,  called  Upper  Peru,  comprising  the  richest  -nines 
and  tlic  greatest  mass  of  tho  native  population,  and  annexed  them  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  Wo  cnimot  but  regret,  with  Humboldt,  this  attempt  "to  eflhce  the  historical 
remembrances  of  nations.  The  associations,"  ho  obsierves,  "  of  tlie  Indians  who  inhabit  these 
countries  aro  oftencr  directed  townnls  Cuzco,  tho  centre  of  tho  ancient  grandeur  of  the  era* 
pire  of  tlic  Incas,  than  towards  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres."  Besides,  we  must  say,  that, 
m  our  estimation,  the  idea  of  "ricii  Potosi's  mines"  was  so  strictly  associated  with  tiiat  of 
Peru,  that  we  could  not  willingly  see  them  separated.  In  fact,  the  artificial  ties  formed  by 
the  court  of  Spain  were  finally  dissolved  by  recent  events.  Upper  Peni,  having  been  libe- 
rated by  a  force  troni  Colombia  uniii",  'lolivar,  has  been  erected  into  an  independent  republic, 
under  the  namo  of  Bolivia.    Buenos  Ayna,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  effect  an  imion 
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Part  IU. 


even  with  the  nearer  territories  of  Cordova  and  Tucuman,  will  still  more  vainly  seek  to 
comprehend  within  its  limits  the  domain  of  Potosi.  Under  these  views,  we  have  deter* 
mined  to  consider  Upper  Peru  as  Peru,  and  restore  to  that  country  the  districts  whicii  seem 
thus  naturally  to  belong  to  it 

{''      ^.  *^^!\    Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect.  H     -       .'  '    /    '■ 

The  boundaries  of  Peru  are  on  the  west  the  Pacific,  forming  a  long  line  of  coast  between 
4"  and  25°  of  S.  lat,  which,  by  its  windings  and  its  oblique  direction  from  northwest  to 
soi'th-east,  probably  exceeds  2000  miles  in  extent  On  the  north,  the  boundary  is  formed 
by  a  very  winding  line  drawn  from  the  sources  of  the  Javari  m  a  southwesterly  direction  to 
about  the  7th  degree  of  S.  lat,  and  ailerwards  ascending  by  the  course  of  the  Tumbez  to 
nearly  5°  S.  lat  On  the  east  Peru  is  separated  from  Brazil  by  lines  very  vaguely  drawn 
through  barbarous  regions  which  cannot  very  properly  be  said  to  belong  either  to  one  or  tlie 
other.  It  is  carried,  generally  speaking,  parallel  to  the  coast  ^.loping  like  it  to  the  south- 
east,  ranging  from  68°  to  72°  long.,  and  extending  from  4°  to  22°  S.  lat  At  first  the  Ja- 
vari, for  some  space  above  its  junction  with  the  Amazons ;  ailerwards,  the  upper  part  of  the 
Madera;  lastly,  a  portion  of  the  upper  La  Plata;  form  grand  natural  limits.  On  the  south, 
the  general  boundary  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Pilcomayo  in  about  22°  S.  lat 
westerly,  to  the  Casabindo,  whose  southwesterly  course  it  follows  to  its  sources,  and  conti- 
nuing thence  in  the  same  direction  to  the  Salado,  down  which  it  extends  to  the  sea  in  about 
25°  S.  lat    Peru  will  thus  be  about  1500  miles  in  length,  and  700  in  breadth. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  territory  is  of  the  boldest  and  most  varied  description.  It 
is'  crossed,  and  in  a  great  measure  covered,  by  the  Andes,  in  their  greatest  extent  and  lofti- 
est height  Humboldt  who  has  traced  with  such  core  the  line  of  these  mountains,  finds 
them  separating,  about  19°  or  20°  S.  lat,  into  two  parallel  chains,  which  enclose  an  extended 
and  lofly  table-land,  including  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  and  partly  filled  with  the  immense 
lake  of  Titicaca.  Between  14°  and  15°  these  chains  unite,  and  near  their  junction  is  situ- 
ated the  ancient  capital  of  Cuzco.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Andes,  which  in  their  course 
from  Cape  Horn  have  hitherto  proceeded  almost  due  north,  here  suddenly  change  their  di- 
rection tb  north-west,  and  for  a  short  time  almost  due  west ;  while  the  coast,  as  along  all 
this  side  of  South  America,  follows  every  winding  of  the  mountain  chain,  to  which  it  con 
tinues  always  strictly  parallel.  Around  Cuzco  is  accumulated  a  vast  knot  or  mass  of  moun- 
tains, about  three  times  the  extent  of  Switzerland.  The  Cordillera  then  again  separates, 
and  another  table-land  appears  only  about  half  the  extent  of  the  former,  but  extremely  ele- 
vated, being  in  some  places  10,000  feet  high.  It  then  unites  in  another  knot  or  mass,  which 
contains  the  rich  mines  of  Pasco,  those  of  Potosi  being  placed  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  first  table-land.  It  then  opens  into  three  parallel  chains,  of  which  tlie  most  eastern  ia 
only  a  small  lateral  branch,  bordering  on  the  vast  plains  called  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento. 
Very  high  summits  occur  in  the  western  chain  facing  the  Pacific,  and  are  seen  in  lofly  suc- 
cession from  the  cities  of  the  coast.  The  last  is  in  8°  S.  lat,  afler  which  there  does  not 
occur  one  for  350  miles.  But  the  mightiest  part  of  the  range  is  that  already  mentioned  as 
extending  over  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru.  It  is  both  the  most  spacious  and  the  highest  of  ah 
the  branches  of  the  Andes.  It  contains  the  stupendous  peaks  of  Sorata  and  Illimani,  the 
highest  in  the  New  World ;  and  which  rise,  the  former  to  the  height  of  25,400  and  the  lat- 
ter  of  24,350  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  encloses  an  extensive  table-land,  scarcely  any- 
where less  thon  12,000  feet  high,  and  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  great  altitude  at  wliich 
full  cultivation,  large  towns,  and  even  cities,  are  situated.  In  this  lofly  district  also  are 
found  the  rich  mines  of  Potosi.  Between  the  Andes  and  the  sea  extends  the  plain  of  Peru, 
where  the  chief  Spanish  settlements  have  been  formed.  It  is  from  50  to  100  miles  in  breadth, 
partly  covered  with  branches  from  the  Andes,  but  towards  the  sea  forming  a  flat  expanse  of 
land,  oflen  white  with  saline  incrustations,  and  absolutely  a  desert,  unless  where  one  of  the 
broad  streams,  or  rather  torrents,  from  tlie  mountains  can  be  directed  over  it 

The  rivers  of  Western  Peru  can  scarcely  be  ranked  as  such,  being  merely  torrents,  which 
descend  from  the  Andes,  and  rcll  along  its  narrow  plain  to  the  Pacific.  The  interior,  liow- 
ever,  is  bordered,  and  partly  traversed,  by  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world.  Tiio  Amazons 
commences  its  unrivalled  course  among  the  Peruvian  Andes.  One  branch,  the  Tungurogua, 
rises  from  two  lakes  amid  the  mwmtains  of  Pasco,  traverses  the  whole  of  the  last-mentioned 
table  plain,  receiving  all  the  waters  of  ih  boundary  mountains.  Afler  following  this  course 
for  about  500  miles,  it  forces  its  way  through  rocks  and  straits  across  the  barrier  of  the 
Cordilleras,  turns  its  direction  eastward-  and  reaches  that  immense  plain  through  wliich  it 
pursues  its  course  across  America  to  lliC  Atlantic.  The  greater  river  Beni,  according  to 
some  accounts,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Cochabamba,  in  18°  S.  lat.,  to  the  north  of  Oropesa,  and 
rolls  along  the  back  of  the  Andes,  draining  all  their  eastern  waters,  and  in  11°  S.  receives 
the  Apurimac,  forming  with  it  the  Ucayali,  the  largest  branch  of  tiie  Amazons.  Its  entire 
course  i  i  about  1000  miles.  But  other  accounts  represent  the  Beni  as  rising  near  Cuzco; 
in  this  case  tho  Apurimac,  which  rises  to  t!'  .  "sst  of  lake  Titicaca,  is  the  principal  stream. 
On  the  east,  Peru,  as  already  obserye'i,  ^      ibr  its  boundary  part  of  the  courses  of  tha 
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Madera  and  the  Plata ;  but  these  belong  more  properly  to  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  In  the 
eouth  the  Pilcomayo  falls  into  the  Plata,  having  passed  through  the  richest  mineral  region 
in  the  world. 

Lakes  in  South  America  are  not  very  grand  or  characteristic  features ;  yet  Peru  contains 
one  enclosed  in  its  greatest  table-land,  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  which,  though  twenty  times 
the  size  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  cannot  come  into  any  competition  with  the  mighty  inland 
seas  of  Canada. 

Skot.  n. — Natural  Oeography.  '-.'./t-. 

'  SuBSEOT.  L — Oeology.  •      •       ■        •  ' 

The  great  chain  of  Peruvian  Andes  is  divided  between  14°  and  20°  of  S.  lat,  into  two 
longitudinal  branches,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wide  valley,  or  rather  by  a 
plateau,  the  surfiice  of  which  is  elevated  2033  toises  above  the  sea.  The  northern  extrem- 
ity of  this  table  includes  the  Lake  Titicaca.  The  western  chain  separates  the  bed  of  the 
take  Titicaca  and  the  valley  of  Desaguadero  from  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea,  and  it  pre- 
sents at  least  sixteen  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity.  Its  geognostic  constitution  is  essen- 
tially volcanic,  the  volcanic  rocks  being  chiefly  trachytes,  obsidian,  and  tufas,  while  tiie 
eastern  chain  consists  entirely  of  mountains  of  secondary  and  transition  formation,  of  mica 
slate,  syenite,  porphyry,  red  sandstone,  marl  containing  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and  oolitic  lime- 
stone. From  this  ^eastern  chain  issue  a  great  number  of  torrents,  which  empty  into  Uie  Rio 
Beni,  and  which  carry  down  with  them  auriferous  sand.  The  mines  of  Peru  have  been 
long  celebrated,  and  of  these  the  most  valuable  are  those  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury.  The 
gold  is  obtained  at  present  at  Pataz  and  Huilies  in  Taoma ;  and  firom  some  veins  of  quartz 
traversing  primitive  rocks.  There  are  besides  gold  washings  on  the  banks  of  the  Marafion 
Alto,  and  on  many  of  the  rapid  mountain  torrents.  The  quantity  of  gold  coined  in  the 
royal  mint  of  Lima  between  the  years  1791  and  1801,  amounted  to  3450  marks  Spanish. 
In  Peru  nearly  the  whole  silver  is  extracted  from  the  great  mines  of  Yauricocha,  or  Lauri- 
cocha  (commonly  called  mines  of  Pasco,  and  the  Cerro  di  Bombon),  and  those  of  Gualgayoc, 
or  Chota,  and  Huantajaya.  The  most  valuable  of  these  mines  are  those  of  Pasco,  situated 
in  the  high  table-land,  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  afford  annually  about 
2,000,000  dollars.  The  mines  of  Chota  were  discovered  in  1771  by  a  Spaniard ;  but  the 
Peruvians  worked,  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  some  silver  mines  near  Micuipampa.  Great 
wealth  has  been  obtained,  even  at  the  surface,  both  in  the  mountain  of  Gualgayoc,  which 
rises  like  a  fortified  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  and  at  Fuentestiana,  at  Corraolachc, 
and  at  La  Pampa  de  Navar.  In  this  last  plain,  for  more  than  half  a  league,  wherever  the 
turf  has  been  removed,  sulphuretted  silver  has  been  extracted,  and  filaments  of  native  silver 
adhere  to  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  Frequently  the  silver  is  found  in  masses,  as  if  melted 
portions  of  this  metal  had  been  poured  upon  a  very  sofl  clay.  All  the  mines  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  mines  of  Gualgayoc,  on  the  partido  of  Chota,  furnished  to  the  provincial 
treasury  of  Truxillo,  between  the  month  of  April,  1774,  and  the  month  of  October,  1802, 
1,189,456  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  or  at  an  average  of  44,095  lbs.  troy  annually.  The  mines  of 
Huantajaya,  surrounded  with  beds  of  rock  salt,  are  particularly  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
great  masses  of  native  silver  which  they  contain ;  and  they  furnish  annually  from  45,942  to 
52,505  lbs.  troy  of  silver.  The  conchoidal  horn  ore,  or  muriate  of  silver,  silver  glance,  lead 
glance,  quartz,  calc  spar,  accompany  the  native  silver.  These  mines  are  situated  in  the 
partido  of  Arica,  near  the  small  town  of  Yquique,  in  a  desert  destitute  of  water. 

Cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  mercury,  the  common  ore  of  mercury,  occurs  in  Guanca-Velica, 
a  district  of  Peru,  at  no  great  distance  south-west  of  Lima.  It  appears  that  the  discovery 
of  this  great  mercury  mine  goes  back  to  a  very  remote  period,  since  the  Incas  made  use  of 
cinnabar  in  painting  themselves.  Mercury  is  found  in  the  environs  of  the  town  of  Guanca- 
Velica,  in  beds  and  veins.  In  the  great  mine  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  cinnabar  is  contained 
in  a  bed  of  quartzy  sandstone  of  nearly  400  yards  in  thickness ;  but  the  metalliferous  mass 
is  not  more  than  70  yards  thick.  Besides  the  cinnabar  contained  in  the  sandstone  of  Santa 
Birbara,  there  is  also  some  in  this  same  part  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  small  veins,  in  alpine 
limestone.  Tin  and  lead  mines  are  worked  at  Chayanza  and  Paryas;  there  are  consider- 
able deposits  of  copper  at  Area,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  import  that  metal  from  Chili. 

Upper  Peru,  or  Bolivia. — This  state  is  interesting  from  the  variety,  extent,  and  value 
of  the  minerals  it  affords.  The  mountainous  regions  are  principally  composed  of  porph3n"y, 
and  in  the  same  chain  there  are  volcanic  mountains,  some  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  activity. 
Gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  mountainous  districts,  but  hitherto  it  has  not 
been  very  extensively  mined.  It  occurs  associated  with  antimony,  silver,  and  other  miner- 
als, and  sometimes  in  masses  of  considerable  size :  the  largest  mass  on  record  is  one  which 
was  detached  by  means  of  lightning  from  a  mountain  near  to  La  Paz,  and  for  which  11,269 
dollars  were  paid.  But  by  fer  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  procured  in  Bolivia  is  obtained 
by  washing  the  sands  of  rivers :  the  most  productive  of  these  cavaderos,  or  gold  washing*, 
is  that  of  TipuanL    Silver  haa  hitherto  been  the  principal  metallic  production  of  Bolivia, 
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and  has  conforre*?  on  it  its  great  celebrity.  In  the  rich  mountain  of  Potosi  alone,  according 
to  records  kept  at  Potosi,  ot  the  quintas,  or  royal  duties,  from  the  year  1745  to  the  year 
1800,  no  less  than  823,950,509  dollars  were  coined  during  that  period ;  and  if  to  this  bo 
added  the  amount  of  the  preceding  years,  not  included,  and  that  obtained  in  a  clandestine 
manner,  without  tho  payment  of  the  customary  dues,  not  less  than  1,647,901,018  dollars 
nave  been  obtained  from  tiiis  source  alone  in  the  space  of  255  years.  The  silver  mines  of 
Portugalcte,  in  the  province  of  Chicas,  have  acquired  celebrity  on  account  of  the  richness  as 
well  as  tho  quantity  of  tlieir  ores,  which  yield  from  sixty  to  eighty  marks  of  silver  to  the 
caxon,  while  those  of  Potosi  only  afford  about  ten  marks  from  the  same  quantity  of  ore.  At 
La  Plata,  Porco,  ond  Lipea,  there  are  silver  mines,  especially  one  in  the  latter  province, 
celebrated  for  tho  purity  of  its  ores,  which  were  formerly  in  great  repute,  but  since  eclipsed 
by  the  more  important  ones  of  Potosi  and  of  other  places.  In  Carangas  there  are  rich  silver 
mines ;  and  formerly  the  silver  mines  of  Oruro  were  very  productive 

^■    .  t  .  !  SvBSEOT.  2. — Botatiy.  '  '^         > 

The  country  is  a  complete  desert  from  Copiapo,  along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru,  to  tho 
mouth  of  the  Guayaquil  river,  intersected  only  by  valleys,  which  arc  twenty  or  thirty 
leagues  apart  A  few  patches  of  Tillandsia;  and  Cacti  arc  almost  the  only  vegetation  seen, 
except  for  a  short  time  in  winter,  when  bulbous  plants  of  great  beauty  appear,  wherever 
there  is  soil  for  them  to  fix  their  roots :  but  they  quickly  vanish  when  the  mist  disappears, 
and  the  sun  regains  its  power.  • 

Though  the  surrounding  country  be  so  cheerless,  the  valleys  of  Peru  enjoy  a  delicious 
climate,  the  cool  souti\  breeze  moderating,  though  it  hardly  obscures,  the  sun's  rays.  It  is 
not,  however,  always  favourable  to  health ;  intermittent  fevers  attacking  almost  all  those 
who  reside  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  From  the  perpetual  spring  that  prevails  in  the  valleys, 
vegetation  is  most  luxuriar  ;  almost  every  cultivated  plant,  from  barley  to  rice  and  sugar- 
cane, coming  to  perfection,  the  climate  permitting  both  planting  and  reaping  at  every  day 
of  tlie  year.  The  traveller,  on  entering  one  of  these  valleys,  ir^  struck  by  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  the  sterility  of  the  desert  to  the  bright  verdure  of  the  irrigated  land :  the  water 
channels  are,  of  course,  carried  near  the  hills,  to  ensure  more  f;ill  of  water ;  and  evevy  inch 
of  ground  within  these  limits  is  covt  red  with  luxuriant  vegetation ;  so  that  hills  thnt  are 

Krched  and  barren  beyond  these  bounds,  within  them  are  clothed  with  a  beautifi  1  verdure. 
!W  trees  or  shrubs  remain  in  these  valleys ;  still,  for  the  purposes  of  fu;l,  some  are  left, 
as  Willow,  Manglillo  {Manglilla  Jussieui),  and  Huarango  (an  Acucic).  Among  the  shrubs 
that  grow  near  Lima  are  various  species  of  Cordia,  Buddlea,  Heliotropium,  Lantano,  Lycium, 
and  Jussieua.  East  of  the  Andes,  again,  there  are  considerabl  ■■  forests,  an  extraordinary 
difference  existing  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Pern.  Towards  the  coast,  the 
climate  is  temperate,  the  rivers  small  and  few,  and  the  hills  bar  '  <if  wood.  Wild  animals 
arc  very  rare :  there  are  few  birds,  and  no  noxious  reptiles.     Tho  countv^',  its  climate  and 

S reductions,  appear  to  belong  to  the  temperate  zone.  But  if  we  cross  the  Cordillera,  and 
escend  to  the  east,  we  find  lofty  trees,  wild  animals,  and  venomous  snakes:  numberless 
birds  of  splendid  plumage  mhabit  the  trees,  and  alligators  mid  tortoises  abound  in  the 
Maranon  and  its  numerous  tributary  streams.  Here  are  all  the  productions  of  a  moist 
tropical  climate ;  yet  tho  two  districts  are  in  the  same  latitude,  only  separated  by  the  Cor- 
dillera. 

Between  Lima  and  Pasco,  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  leagues,  many  interesting  plants 
occur,  especially  the  bright  golden  Amancaos  {Narcissus  Amancaes 
of  Ruiz  and  Pnvon),  which  is  almost  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  f()rnier  place.   This  is  a  favourite  flower  with  tluj  inhabit- 
ants of  Lima,  wiio  annuaily  make  a  promenade  to  the  spot  w  hero 
it  most  abounds,  on  St.  J(  iin's  day,  and  return  liome  decker!  with 
its  brilliant  blossoms.     Tillandsia?,  Mutisio?,  Mclocacti,  Cacti,  and 
Schinus  MoUc,  also  grow  in  this  district,  tho  latter  plant  affording 
a  resin  which  is  much  valued  as  an  application  to  bruises.     The 
celebrated  Yellow  Potato  of  Peru  (Papas  umarillas)  is  cultivated 
ut  Huamantanga.     It  is  deemed  superior  to  every  other  variety, 
but  is  an  indifferent  bearer,  and  does  not  succeed  near  Ihc  coast. 
This  may  be  considered  us  the  native  country  of  that  valuable  and 
widely  diffused  plant,  tho  Potato  (fiff.  lOOy.;,  which  is  very  com- 
mon about  Valparaiso,  inhabiting  steep  rocky  places  on  the  cliffs 
near  the  sea,  and  always  bearing  pure  white  blossoms  free  from  tho 
hue  so  common  in  the  cultivated  varieties.     In  the  immediate  neighbourhooil  of 
that  celebrated  spot  from  which  so  much  wealth  has  issued,  few  plants  are  to  be 
found,  those  which  most  frequently  occur  being  a  few  Gentians,  Lupinus  nubigenus,  and 
some  ComposiUe.   The  pappus  of  Werneria  rigida  is  used  as  tinder,  and  the  fruit  of  Alslro* 
meria  dulcis  is  eaten  by  the  children. 
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SuBaEOT.  3. — Zoology.  •  • 

The  Zoology  is  as  much  unknown  aa  that  of  Colombia :  the  researches  of  the  accomplisho«l 
travellers  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  having  been  more  directed  to  plants  than  to  animals. 
Our  notices  "nust  consequently  bo  very  brief,  and  confined  to  the  three  most  celebrated  ani- 
mals of  the  '.'eruvi'An  Andes,  the  Lama,  the  Vicugna,  and  the  Condor. 

The  Lama  {Camelua  Olama  L.)  (^fig.  1004.)  reminda 
the  spectator  of  a  very  smull  camel,  in'which  genus  it 
has  been  placed  by  Linnieus.    It  has  been  supposed  by 
Baron  Humboldt,  that  the  wild  lamas  are  only  individuals 
strayed  from  the  domestic  breed :  but  if  this  is  correct, 
where  wos  the  animal  originally  brought  from!    The 
hair  is  long,  sofl,  and  elastic  on  the  body ;  but  close  and 
short  on  the  head  and  limbs.    In  manners,  tlie  lama  is 
gentle  and  confiding,  without  showing  much  vivacity; 
its  carriage  is  graceful,  and  even  beautiful,  when  the 
pure  white  of  the  throat  and  breast  is  seen  in  front.    It 
has  not  very  great  strength,  but  is  trained  to  carry  bur- 
dens. 
The  Vicugna  (jCamelus  Vicugna  L.)  is  smaller  than  the  lama,  but  is  celebrated  for  the 
superior  fineness  of  its  wool.    It  inhabits  the  highest  points  of  the  southern  Andes,  and 
exhibits  great  liveliness.    The  manner  of  taking  this  animal,  so  valuable  for  its  fleece,  ia 
said  to  be  as  follows : — Ropes,  to  which  bunches  of  feathers  have  been  attached,  are  first 
Rtretched  across  the  mountain  passes,  near  their  haunts ;  the  animals  are  then  hunted  and 
driven  in  these  directions.     On  reaching  these  barriers,  the  lamas  stop  in  terror  at  the  flut- 
tering of  the  feathers,  and  wait  to  be  slain  or 
noosed  by  the  Indians ;  unless,  indeed,  an  alpaco 
(another  species,  not  unlike  the  lamo.)  happens  to 
be  among  them.    This  animal,  not  so  easily  in- 
timidated, will  immediately  lea,>  over,  and  then 
the  whole  herd  will  instantly  follow  the  example. 
The  history  of  the  Condor  {Vultur  gryphus  L) 
(Jig.  1005.)  was  long  enveloped  in  fable,  until  the 
publication  of  M,  Humboldt's  researches.     It  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  terrestrial  birds ;  but  its  size 
appears  much  greater,  when  seen  by  itself  on  a 
rocky  peak,  than  it  really  is :  for,  when  perched, 
it  does  not  stand  more  than  three  feet  high.    It  is 
peculiar  to  the  Andes,  and  seems  to  prefer  the 
highest  points,  bordering  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.    Although  they  never  attack  man,  yet  t^.jy 
exhibit  no  fear  at  his  approach:  their  food  and 
habits  are  very  t '  -nilar  to  those  of  the  bearded 
vulture  of  Europe,    Two  condors  will  dart  upon 
a  deer,  or  even  a  heifer,  pursuing  and  wounding 
it  for  a  long  time,  by  their  beaks  and  talons,  untu 
their  victim  sinks.    They  then  immediately  seize  its  tongue,  and  tear  out  its  eyes.    In 
Quito,  it  is  said  th  *  tht-  ic'schicf  done  to  cattle,  by  these  formi'  able  birds,  is  immense: 
their  gcnnral  food,  howevci",  is  carrion  or  dead  game.    The  skin  of  the  condor  is  so  thickly 
clothed  with  Hown  and  feathers,  that  it  is  capable  of  withstanding  musket-bolls,  when  not 
closely  fired ;  and  the  bird  is  killed  with  great  difiiculty. 

Sect,  III, — Historical  Geography. 

Peru  W08  one  of  the  two  monarchies  which,  at  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  had  attained 
to  a  degree  of  refinement  far  above  that  infant  and  savage  state  of  society  in  which  most  of 
tiie  .OKt  of  the  American  continent  was  plunged.  It  was  also  remarkable  from  the  contrast 
of  the  character  of  its  '■ivilisation  with  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Instead  of  the  fierce  nnd 
lofty  spirit,  the  oloody  wars,  the  uncoutii  deities,  and  f.'rocious  rites  of  that  singular  people, 
the  Peruvians  were  united  in  tranquil  subjection  to  n  mild  superstition,  which  represented 
to  them  their  inca  as  the  child  of  the  sun,  that  supreme  source  of  light  and  power,  excrcia- 
ing  in  his  name  a  beneficent  sway,  to  which  thoir  unreserved  submission  was  due.  How- 
ever fable  may  'uc  mixed  with  tr".*h  in  the  tale  of  the  first  descent  of  Manco  Cupac  and  his 
epouse,  from  Uui  heights  of  the  Andes,  there  can  be  no  fable  n  the  story  of  the  greatness 
of  the  empire  to  which  their  posterity  attained.  It  comprehei.ied  not  only  the  vast  region 
we  are  now  describing,  but  tlie  territory  of  Onito,  which,  though  united  by  Suain  to  New 
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Grenada,  is  covered  with  monuments  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  Complete  order  and 
obedience  w^e  established  in  thjs  dominion  of  more  than  2000  miles  la  length.  The  land 
was  cftrefuily  cultivated.  As  moisture  was  the  chief  want,  all  the  rivers  were  diverted 
into  aqueas,  or  irrigating'  canals ;  mountains  were  formed  into  terraces  to  receive  them,  and 
walls  built  t3  prevent  the  water  from  escaping;  and  thus  large  tracts  were  rendered  pro- 
ductive, which,  under  European  manaujement,  have  relapsed  mto  the  state  of  desert.  The 
Srrand  imperial  road,  extending  for  1500  miles,  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  though  only  eighteen 
eet  broad,  and  not  fitted  for  carriages,  which,  indeed,  did  not  exist  in  Peru,  was  yet  ren- 
dered a  wonderful  work  by  the  natural  obstacles  which  had  been  overcome,  and  the  flying 
bridges  by  which  a  passage  had  been  formed  over  the  deep  ravines.  Robertson  conceived 
that  ancient  Peru  contained  one  city  only,  that  of  Cuzco,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  popu< 
lation  was  rural ;  but  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with  the  extensive  remains  observed  by 
recent  travellers.  The  ancient  structures  of  Peru  havd  nothing  of  that  lofty  character,  to 
which  those  of  the  Mexicans  attained.  Perhaps  they  were  thus  formed  for  security  in  a 
country  so  subject  to  earthquakes.  Tiie  walls,  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  sel- 
dom rise  to  more  than  twelve  feet  in  lieight ;  but  they  enclose  immense  spaces  of  ground, 
and  are  divided  into  an  infinity  of  apartments;  insomuch  that  one,  observed  by  a  late 
traveller,  near  Caxamarca,  appeared  capable  of  containing  5000  men.  To  the  Mexican 
paintings  and  hieroglyphics,  thera  is  nothing  analogous  among  the  Peruvians,  who,  how- 
evor,  hud  their  quipos,  or  strings,  on  which  the  colours  represented  the  objecta,  and  the 
knots  their  number.  This  contrivance,  first  used  apparently  for  purposes  of  calculation, 
was  afterwards  employed  as  a  record  of  ev  ints ;  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  so  effective 
as  the  Mexican  pictures.  Amid  the  mildness  of  all  their  rites  and  habits,  the  Peruvians 
retained  one  practice  marked  by  the  deepest  barbarism.  On  the  death  of  their  Inca,  or 
even  of  any  great  chief,  a  number  of  his  vassals,  often  very  considerable,  were  interred 
along  with  him.  There  were  also  deposited  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  and  many  precious 
and  useful  articles,  destined  for  his  use  in  the  other  world.  The  opening  of  these  huacas, 
or  tombs,  has  often  proved  a  great  prize  to  European  adventurers ;  and  in  one  instance  there 
was  found  a  treasure  in  gold  amounting  to  no  less  than  150,000/. 

Spain,  through  the  daring  enterprise  of  a  small  band  of  adventurers,  whose  deeds  we  will- 
iigly  decline  recounting  in  detail,  acquired,  by  a  coup  de  main,  this  vast  and  rich  empire, 
Peru  then  became  the  centre  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Spain  in  South  America.  An  ex- 
tensive dismemberment,  indeed,  took  place,  by  the  erection  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  transference  to  it  of  the  richest  mining  districts ;  yet  Lima  continued  not 
the  less  to  be  the  capital  of  all  the  southern  states. 

The  spirit  of  revolution  and  independence,  which  was  kindled  with  such  force  by  the 
Frencli  usurpations  in  the  mother  country,  was  much  less  strongly  felt  in  Peru  than  in  the 
less  opulent  seats  of  Spanish  power.  All  tlie  highest  functionaries,  and  the  richest  mer- 
chants, were  settled  in  Lima,  and  inspired  a  tone  of  feeling  decidedly  Lvourablc  to  the 
mother-country.  So  deep  was  this  feeling,  that  Mr.  Stephenson  has  heard  affectionate  parenU 
declare,  that  they  could  not  feel  the  same  attachment  to  thoir  children  as  if  they  had  been 
born  in  Europe,  and  that,  if  they  could  suspect  them  of  joining  the  American  cause,  they 
would  murder  them  in  thei"-  "^eds.  Peru,  therefore,  not  only  remained  for  some  time  firmly 
attached  to  the  Spanish  cau  ,  but  made  great  exertions  to  '  'ppress  the  opposite  spirit  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces;  accompanied  with  cruelties  wL.ch  caused  a  general  disgust  and 
indignation,  and  gradually  generated  a  feeling  hostile  to  it.  An  external  force,  therefore, 
wab  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  new  system  in  Lima.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1820, 
more  than  ten  years  after  the  first  revolution,  that  San  Martin  sailed  with  an  expedition 
from  Chili,  landed  at  Pisco,  and  advfinced  upon  Iiima,  which  the  viceroy  La  Serna  aban- 
doned to  him  without  resistance.  Thb  triumph  of  the  natri-is  seemed  complete.  But  the 
misconduct  and  disunion  of  their  chiefs,  ur^d  the  m'^fbr^unes  of  the  army  which  they  sent 
nto  Upper  Peru,  gave  an  unfavourable  turn  to  affairs,  and  enabled  the  Spanish  chiefs  to 
regain  possession  of  the  capital.  Bolivar,  however,  now  came  forward,  and,  having  finally 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  Colombia,  considered  it  essential  to  the  general  cause  of  Ameri- 
can independence  to  destroy  this  inst  jtrong-hold  of  resistance.  Ho  marched  down  upon 
Lima,  and  La  Serna  again  pave  way :  when  the  v/ar  was  transferred  to  the  defiles  of  Upper 
Peru,  the  patriot  force  was  compellec  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  in  which  it  almost  entirely 
mouldered  away.  La  Serna  was  again  master  of  Lima,  which  remaineu  for  some  time  in 
his  hands;  but  iJohvar  having  called  fortii  all  the  strength  of  Colombia,  and  the  royalists 
being  weakened  by  the  defection  of  Olaficta,  he  was  again  obliged  to  retreat  without  a 
struggle.  Yet  the  royalists  in  Upper  Peru  had  once  more  rallied,  and  seemed  on  the  point 
of  regaining  the  ascendency,  when  General  Sucre,  by  a  hold  and  sudden  attack,  on  tlie  9th 
December,  1824,  gained  a  complete  victory  on  the  plains  of  Ayacucho :  the  whole  Spanish 
army  surrendered;  its  chiefs  were  conveyed  to  Spain;  and  the  freedom  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Peru  was  to  all  appearance  finally  sealed. 
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Sect.  IV. — Political  Qeography. 

Peru,  in  consequence  of  its  liberation,  was  formed  into  two  separate  republics :  one,  con- 
sisting of  Lower  Peru,  considered  row  as  Peru  proper ;  and  the  other  of  Upper  Peru,  or 
Bolivia.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  our  information  respectinj^  the  organisation  and 
present  state  of  these  republics  is  very  imperfect  Balbi  states  the  revenue  cf  Lower  Peru 
at  1,250,000/.,  its  debt  somewhat  above  6,000,000?.,  and  its  army  at  7500.  The  revenu 
of  Bolivia  is  stated  at  only  460,0002.,  ite  debt  750,000/. 

Sect.  V. — Prodtictive  Induttry. 

Agriculture  is  not  the  branch  on  which  the  wealth  of  Peru  in  any  great  degree  rests. 
The  plain  on  the  sea-coast  is  a  sandy  desert,  and  the  sides,  of  the  mountains  are  steep  and 
broken  i.:to  ravines;  while  the  parameraa  or  table-lands  at  the  summit  of  die  Cordillera  are 
rendered  nearly  unfit  for  cultivation  by  the  extreme  cold  and  the  perpetual  snow  which 
covers  them ;  so  that  it  is  almost  solely  through  the  neglected  remains  of  the  Indian  terraces 
and  irrigating  canals  that  any  of  the  elevated  tracts  are  rendered  very  productive.  Some 
of  the  valleys,  also,  and  of  the  lands  along  the  rivers,  are  extremely  fertile.  Maize  is  the 
stapl«  grain  and  chief  food  of  the  natives,  in  the  various  forms  of  bread,  puddings,  porridge, 
and  roasted  grain.  It  is  also  made  into  a  fermented  liquor  called  chica.  which  is  agreeable 
enough;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  fastidious  taste  of  Europeans,  the  Indian  women  consider 
it  their  duty  carefully  to  chew  it,  as  a  means  of  fermentation.  Some  of  the  higher  grounds 
are  better  fitted  for  barley ;  but  for  wheat,  Peru  is  dependent  upon  the  Chilian  province  of 
Concepcion.  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  with  decided  success,  though  not  on  a  very  great 
scale.  Fruits  of  every  climate,  from  the  successive  slopes  of  the  Cordillera,  are  poured 
down  into  the  markets  of  Lima.  The  neighbourhood  of  Pisco  is  covered  with  vines,  from 
the  grapes  of  which  are  made  150,000  gallons  of  excellent  brandy ;  but  the  wine  of  Peru 
possesses  no  merit.  Ipecacuanha,  balsams,  medicinal  plants,  and  valuable  dye-woods  may 
also  be  mentioned. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  still  less  advanced  state.  In  the  mountain  districts  are  made  con- 
siderable quantities  of  coarse  woollens,  blankets,  flannels,  baize,  and  particularly  ponchos,  a 
loose  riding  cloak,  generally  worn  throughout  Spanish  America,  and  sometimes  made  of 
great  fineness.  A  few  towns  on  the  coast  manufacture  cottons.  Goatskins  are  made  into 
good  cordovan.  The  Indians  execute  very  fine  filigree  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  their 
mats  and  other  articles  of  furniture  made  from  grass  and  rushes  are  very  much  admired.  la 
general,  however,  the  Peruvians  look  to  Europe  for  a  supply  of  all  the  finer  manufactures. 

The  mines  have  been  the  source  of  the  unrivalled  wealth  of  Peru.  These  are  seated  in 
the  inmost  depth  of  the  Amies,  approached  only  by  steep  and  perilous  passes,  and  in  moun- 
tains which  reacii  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  silver  mountain  of  Pctosi,  in  Bolivia 
or  Upper  Peru,  has  no  equal  in  the  world.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  16,000  feet,  is  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference,  and  forms  one  entire  mass  of  ore.  It  appears  from  the  city  dyed  all 
over  with  metallic  tints,  green,  orange,  yellow,  gray,  and  rose-colour.  Though  since  the 
conquest  upwards  of  1,600,000,000  dollars  have  been  drawn  from  it,  the  mountain  is  still 
only  honey-combed,  as  it  were,  at  the  surface;  ore  s'ill  lies  at  a  somewhat  greater  depth, 
and  is  in  some  places  overflowed  with  water.  Yet  ic  has  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  decay, 
that  in  the  ten  years  ending  1829,  the  annual  produce  is  not  believed  to  have  exceeded 
330,000  dollars.  But  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  mine  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  late 
political  convulsions,  and  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  capital  that  was  formerly  employed. 
These  are  evils  whicli  probably  a  state  of  peace  will  remedy,  though  no  arrangement  to 
that  effect  has  yet  been  made.  A  company  from  Buenos  Ayres  ofllbreJ  2,500,000  dollars  for 
the  exclusive  working ;  but  several  English  agents  coming  out  in  eager  competition  for  the 
same  object,  Bolivar  tent  the  proposals  to  London.  They  reached  that  capital  et  the  well- 
remembered  moment  of  deep  depression,  and  did  not  obtain  even  an  oflTer.  The  Spaniards 
assert  that  there  ve  5000  mines  in  Potosi;  but  these  mines  are  only  estacas,  or  lots  pjr- 
tioned  out  to  inaividuE  Is,  of  which,  when  Mr.  Andrews  visited  the  place  in  1826,  there  were 
not  quite  100  at  wo. I: .  yet  these  few  yielded  a  good  profit,  and  there  was  no  want  of  labom^ 
ers:  hence  he  calculi'te.  *hat  a  capital  of  100,OOOZ.  would  yield  18,000/.,  or,  in  allowing  a 
third  to  pay  the  high  3a.  aries  expected  by  the  agents,  12,000Z.  This  is  exclusive  of  any 
advantage  from  the  use  af  machinery,  and  any  improvement  in  smelting,  rerining,  and  oth^  • 
processes,  which  have  hitiitito  been  performed  in  the  rudest  manner.  The  exhaustion  of 
timber  will,  however,  be  a  serious  obstacle ;  for  the  reported  discovery  of  a  vein  of  coal  is 
not  confirmed  by  Mr.  Andrews.  The  mines  of  Pasco  are  situated  at  a  prodigious  height,  on 
the  knot  where  the  Andes  lock  into  each  other,  more  than  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  They 
are  chiefly  in  the  mountain  of  Lauricocha,  forming  a  bed  of  brown  ironstone,  about  three 
miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad ;  from  evory  ton  of  which  two  or  three  marks  of  silver 
are  extracted.  These  mines,  before  the  revolution,  yielded  unnually_131,000  lbs.  troy  of 
silver.  By  t'nnz  convulsion  their  working  lias  beon  entirely  suspended.  I'he  house  of  Abadia, 
by  which  it  *nw  ehieflv  ;arried  on,  has  been  ruined;  and  the  rovalists,  in  revenge  for  the 
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oart  taken  by  that  hoiiRO,  doRtroyod  all  the  costly  mncliinery :  tho  water,  whicli  always  oc- 
curred at  the  depth  of  4(M)  feet,  took  Aill  posticsaion  of  the  mine.  It  wouhl  cost  now  a  very 
'titgc  Htiin  to  brinif  it  af^ain  into  a  productive  state,  thou);h  it  is  Ht.ll  believed  that  the  returns 
in  Mucli  eiiHo  wouhl  be  gwnt.  There  are  mines  also  at  llual(fayas  in  the  province  of  Trux- 
illo,  and  Iluanlnya  in  that  of  Arequipo.  All  tlio  Peruvian  minoH,  however,  are  so  much 
(loclimid,  that  their  produco,  during  the  entire  period,  fVom  IHIO  to  1830,  was  under 
4,5(M),(K)0  ddiliirs.  The  irold  mines  are  found  chiotly  in  the  interior  district  of  Tarma,  bor« 
ierin^  on  tiie  Amazon.  The  metal  in  partly  obtained  by  the  usual  process  of  washing  the 
earth  iinpre^niatcd  by  auriferous  streuins;  but  in  some  instances  the  gold  is  found  embedded 
m  veins  of  (juiirtz  nxik.  Tiio  mines  of  mercury  are  considered  equally  precious  with  those 
of  silver,  troin  its  scarcity  and  its  necessity  in  amalgan  ition.  The  discovery,  therefore,  of 
the  mines  of  (luanca-Velica  was.  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  they  yielded  at  one  time 
an  iinniense  amount.  The  mountain,  which  is  nearly  14,U(M)  feet  above  the  soa,  being 
excavated  into  three  successive  galleries,  and  the  jfto\hi  not  having  been  made  sufficient,  a 
great  mass  fell  in,  and  crushed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  works.  Hence,  even  before 
the  revolution,  the  produce  had  fallen  to  15cwt.  The  same  district  abounds  with  valuable 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  however,  from  the  imperfect  mode  of  working,  wore  never 
very  protluctivo. 

Conmierce,  during  tlie  late  crisis,  can  scarcely  be  saiJ  to  have  had  an  existence  in  Peru ; 
novcrtheless  we  must  duscribo  what  has  been,  as  likely  to  exist  again,  when  peace  and 
security  revive.  The  export  trade  n^st^  almost  entirely  on  gold  and  silver,  with  a  little  bark, 
cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  copper  and  tin,  vicugna  wool,  &c.  The  value  which,  before  1739, 
scarcely  exceeded  2,(HX),0(K)  doUnrn,  had  risen  between  1785  and  1704  to  6,080,000,  The 
imports  consist  of  all  the  articles  of  European  manufacture,  except  those  coarse  and  com- 
mon fabrics,  which  are  pnKluced  in  the  country  itself.  Mr.  Stephenson  remarked,  on  enter- 
ing a  hou;so  in  Limn,  that  almost  every  thinj;  v  is  English;  the  brass  furniture,  the  window 
glass,  the  dimity  hangings,  the  linen  and  coUcsi  dresses  of  the  females,  tlie  cloth  coats  of 
the  men,  the  plates,  knives,  and  forks  iii  the  table;  even  the  iron  pots  and  pans  in  the 
kitchen.  Frou»  the  peculiar  state  of  society,  in  which  European  habits  prevail  without 
Euroiienn  industry,  the  market  fvv  foreign  goods  is  hero,  as  in  the  other  American  states, 
much  more  than  in  nroportion  to  ihoir  weallJi  and  population.  Mr.  Proctor  even  heard  it 
calculatetl  by  a  well-informed  person,  tiiat  Lima,  iiiuior  favourable  circumstances,  would 
receive  a  value  not  less  than  2,IKKMKH)/.  sterling.  The  moft  saleable  articles  are  cotton 
goo«ls  of  almost  every  kind ;  Manchester  broud  flannels,  Irish  linens  and  lawns,  fine  Scotch 
cambrics  and  table  linen;  silks,  crimson  daiimsk,  and  particularly  narrow  ribands.  Thick 
broadcloth  tinds  a  market  in  the  interior.  Glass,  earthenware,  and  hardware  are  also  in 
regular  demand.  Toys  need  not  be  sent,  as  the  gold  and  gems  of  the  country  ore  preferred. 
llata,  with  leather,  and  every  thing  made  of  it,  arc  so  well  manufactured  in  the  country,  as 
to  render  foreign  supplies  superlluoiis.  A  good  deal  of  Peruvian  produco  is  imported  at 
second-hand  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Valparaiso. 

The  rimds  in  Peru,  as  in  other  parts  of  South  America,  consist  in  general  only  of  the  foot 
tmcks  of  Uie  horses,  or  more  frequently  mules,  by  which  they  are  trod.  No  carriage  is 
attomptfHl  to  be  driven ;  but  the  etreminate  traveller  sometimes  establishes  on  the  back  of 
the  mule,  a  species  of  box  or  litter,  the  motion  of  which,  however,  is  very  unpleasant  It 
is  only  in  tlie  dreadful  stoops  of  tlio  Andes,  that  human  art  has  been  employed  to  form  a 
patli  along  the  sides  of  precipices,  to  cut  one  through  rocks,  and  even  to  form  them  into 
steeps ;  but  these  works,  it  is  probable,  were  performed  by  tlie  native  Peruvians,  and  not  by 
their  European  conquerors. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

The  population  of  l/ower  Peru,  according  to  two  enumerations  mmlo  about  1803,  amounted 
to  l,0T6.(Ht0.  Of  those  there  were  180,(KM)  Spaniards,  609,000  Indians,  244,000  mestizos, 
41,000  free  negroes,  and  10,0(K)  negro  slaves.  Humboldt  liM  assimed  1,400,000  as  the 
actual  number;  perhaps  rather  hastily;  for  tiiere  cannot,  wo  suspect,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  any  increase.  According  lo  statements  obtained 
by  Mr,  Brackenridge  at  Buenos  .\yres,  Upper  Peru,  called  there  the  Audiencia  of  Clmrcas, 
cotitainc.l  1,710,0{K>;  of  which  ."jlOiOOO  v.cr"  Europeans  and  mixed  races,  986,000  Indians, 
and  220,('0fl  not  distinguished.  VV  >  cannot  help  suspecting  this  statement  to  be  a  little 
exaggerntod,  esix-cially  as  to  the  first  heail ;  but  we  have  no  other,  Peru,  then,  will  con- 
tain in  all  2,792,0(H)  inhabitants. 

The  character  of  the  Creoles,  or  native  Spaniards,  of  Peru,  is  painted  under  colours  some* 
what  less  flattering  than  tliat  of  the  same  class  in  almost  any  of  the  other  states.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  European  Spaniards  appears  to  have  been  more  overwhelming  tlian  else- 
where. This  political  degradation,  with  the  general  diflusion  of  wealth  and  facility  of  sub- 
sistence, seems  to  have  been  the  chief  caaso  of  tlio  enervated  state  into  which  the  natives 
of  Lima  had  sunk.  The  male  inhabitants  are  considered  by  Mr.  Proctor  to  be  almost  too 
iusignificant  a  race  to  be  vvortiiy  of  mention ;  destitute  of  ail  energy  both  mental  and  bodily , 
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BO  that,  notwithstanding^  tho  oxtcnnive  trade,  there  arc  not  above  two  or  three  mcrcaittilo 
houses  carried  on  by  native  Peruvians ;  all  the  rest  are  conducted  by  foreigners,  many  of 

whom  arc  from  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Tiie  ladies  act  a 
much  more  conspicuous  part;  thougfh  not  always,  we  am 
sorry  to  say,  altogether  to  their  credit.  From  their  earliest 
years  they  are  led  to  consider  themselves  as  the  objects  of 
admiration  and  homage,  and  a  system  of  the  most  decided 
coquetry,  or  at  least  flirtation,  is  estaMished.  Even  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, their  champion,  allows  it  to  bo  common  for  the  mo- 
ther to  screen  her  advancing  years  by  making  her  dau^tors 
address  her  as  a  sister.  Their  intrigues  are  greatly  aide<l  by 
a  dress  originally  intended  to  mark  reserve  and  secluHion ; 
tho  saya,  a  light  clastic  gown  fitted  close  to  the  frame,  being 
covered  with  the  manto,  a  large  loose  cloak  of  black  silk 
gauze,  which  is  wrapi)ed  round  even  tho  face  (Jiff.  1006.). 
Under  this  disguise,  they  sully  forth,  and  amuse  themselves 
by  addressing  their  friends  without  being  known  by  them ; 
mixing  with  the  crowd  to  view  whatever  exhibition  may  be 
going  forward;  and,  it  is  too  likely,  in  still  more  culpable 
indiscretions.  Gaming  prevails  also  among  both  sexes  to  a 
destructive  extent;  and  families  are  extremely  ill  managed. 
Yet  the  Peruvians  are  courteouB,  humane,  hospitable,  and  generous.  In  the  country,  these 
amiable  qualities  are  combined  with  ccpial  mirtli,  but  a  much  greater  degree  of  simplicity. 

Tho  Indians,  or  native  Peruvians,  are  still,  over  all  Peru,  the  most  numerous  class.  They 
present  nothing  of  that  fierce  asjiect,  and  that  untamed  and  ferocious  character,  which  ren- 
der the  Ciiribs,  the  Brazilians,  and  the  Indiana  of  Canada,  so  terrible  to  European  settlers. 
Tiicy  havo  small  features,  little  feet,  well-turned  limbs,  sleek,  coarse,  black  hair,  and 
scarcely  any  beard.  Ulloa  and  Bouguer  have  represented  them  as  sunk  in  apathy  and  insen- 
sibility ;  as  beings  to  whom  good  and  evil  fortune,  honour  or  dishonour,  life  or  death,  appeared 
to  be  all  alike.  But  though  a  certain  tameness  of  character  may  have  been  generated  by 
their  former  despotism,  it  appears  that  the  shy,  reserved,  and  gloomy  aspect  which  they  pre- 
sent to  Europeans  lias  arisen  chiefly  from  tiie  experience  of  oppression  and  accumulated 
wrongs;  and  when  it  is  often  said  that  no  expedient  can  rouse  them  from  their  gross  igno- 
rance, Mr.  Stevenson  triumphantly  asks,  wliat  expedient  has  been  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose] The  Indians  assuredly  live  in  very  miserable  huts;  and  they  show  a  wonderful  pap 
ticncc  under  the  greatest  privations ;  yet  they  do  not  neglect  tho  means  of  improving  their 
condition :  they  are  industrious  cultivators,  and  manufacture  often  very  beautiful  fabrics  from 
very  simple  materials.  Several  of  them  iiave  distinguished  themselves  in  the  pulpit  and  at 
tiic  bar;  and,  when  completely  at  their  case,  they  are  found  to  talk  with  even  an  excess  of 
fluency.  Chastity,  especially  in  the  married  state,  is  a  national  virtue ;  but  they  are  apt  to 
indulge  in  too  deep  potations  of  chica,  their  favourite  liquor.  They  have  been  converted  to 
Eomcthing  which  they  call  Christianity ;  that  is,  they  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  church 
by  drinking  enormous  quantities  of  chica,  dancing  through  the  streets  to  the  sound  of  the 
pipe,  with  bells  fastened  to  their  legs,  and  cudgels,  which  they  apply  to  any  who  attempt  to 
obstruct  their  progress ;  in  which  devout  exercises  a  whole  week  is  sometimes  consumed. 
They  have,  in  a  good  measure,  wiped  off  the  reproach  of  cowardice,  by  late  achievements 
in  the  cause  of  Old  Spain.  Yet  they  retain  the  deepest  and  most  mournful  recollection  of 
tlie  Inca,  and  in  all  the  remote  districts  annually  celebrate  his  death  by  a  sort  of  rude  tra- 
gedy, accompanied  by  the  most  melting  strains  of  natural  music. 

The  mixed  races  are  more  numerous  tiian  the  pure  Spaniards,  though  less  so  than  the 
Indians.  Tliey  consist  of  tlio  usual  multiplied  branches  from  the  three  original  stocks  of 
Europeans,  Indians,  and  Negroes.  According  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  mestizo  is  strong, 
swarthy,  with  little  beard,  laborious,  and  well  disposed ;  the  mulatto  is  less  robust,  but  is 
acute,  talkative,  imaginative,  fond  of  dress  and  parade.  In  a  public  disputation  at  the  uni- 
versity, a  mulatto  in  the  gallery  will  often  help  the  embarrassed  student  out  with  his  syllo- 
gism. The  zamlw  (mulatto  and  negro)  is  violent,  morose,  and  stubborn,  prone  to  many  vices, 
and  guilty  of  more  robberies  and  murders  than  any  other  class,  only  excepting  the  Chinos 
(negro-Indian),  said  to  bo  tho  very  worst  mixed  breed  in  existence,  ugly,  lazy,  stupid,  and 
cruel. 

The  religion,  as  in  every  country  over  which  Spain  ever  reigned,  is  exclusively  Catholic. 
Lima  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  had  for  suffragans  the  bishops  of  Cuzco,  of  Panama, 
iwo  in  Chili,  and  six  in  tho  south  of  Colombia ;  but  this  extensive  jurisdiction  must  now  be 
curtailed.  Immense  wealth  has  been  accumulated  by  several  of  the  convents  from  pious 
donations.  Some  of  tiio  clergy  are  respectable,  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  friars  are  said 
to  lead  very  dissolute  live;5,  and  to  promote  rather  than  check  the  gonoral  licentiousness. 
AlUiough  no  tolei'tttion  is  namittcd,  yet  in  1812  the  inquisition  was  abolished.  An  English 
traveller  then  resident  saw  its  dungeons  broken  open,  and  their  secrets  disclosed :  racks^ 
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pillories,  Mourges  of  knotted  cord,  tormentors  of  netted  wire,  with  points  projectinjf  inward 
and  gagging  inatrumenta  formed  of  human  bone.    There  was  a  crucifix  with  a  head  capable 
of  making  a  movement,  which,  being  produced  b;  a  person  from  behind,  had  the  appearance 
of  being  miraculous. 

Literature  is  not  in  so  utterly  depressed  a  state  at  Iiinia  as  in  the  other  cities  to  the  south 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Besides  several  colleges,  there  is  a  highly  endowed  university, 
founded  in  1549,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Salamanca.  The  professors  do  not  deliver  lectures ; 
but  examinations  and  disputations  are  maintained  with  considerable  diligence.  A  number 
of  scholars  have  been  produced,  who,  in  America,  are  accounted  eminent  The  Mercuric 
Peruano,  a  periodical  work,  carried  on  before  the  revolution,  contained  a  good  deal  of  valu- 
able information.  The  emancipation  has,  as  might  be  expected,  been  accompanied  with 
extensive  arrangements  for  difTuf  ing  knowledge  among  the  txxly  of  the  people. 

The  amusements  consist  of  the  theatre,  which,  at  Lima,  is  tolerably  conducted ;  bull- 
fights, cock-fights,  and  religious  processions ;  and  the  rage  for  public  diversions,  as  already 
o&erved,  is  extreme.  In  regard  to  dress,  the  chief  distinction  seems  to  consist  in  the  saya 
and  manto,  worn  by  the  ladies,  and  already  described.  The  favourite  dishes  are  the  well- 
known  olla  podrida,  and  the  chupe,  a  mixture  of  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  onions, 
eaten  by  the  guests  with  spoons  from  a  common  dish  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  The  cigar 
is  almost  constantly  in  every  one's  mouth. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography. 
The  extensive  region  which  once  bore  the  common  name  of  Peru  comprises  at  present 
two  independent  states ;  the  republic  of  Peru,  and  the  republic  of  Bolivia. 

SvBSECT.  1. — Peri'.. 

The  republic  of  Peru,  comprising  the  former  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  lies  chiefly 
between  67°  and  82°  W.  Ion.,  and  13°  and  4°  S.  lat.,  but  on  tlie  south,  a  narrow  strip  pro- 
jects to  nearly  22°  S.  lat.,  and  on  the  north,  u  corner  of  its  territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Guaya- 
quil approaches  to  within  three  degrees  of  the  equator.  It  has  a  superficial  extent  of  about 
500,000  square  miles. 

The  republic  is  divided  into  seven  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  provinces. 

DepulxncDta.  CapitaJi. 

Libcrtad Truxillo 

Lima Lima 

Junin Gunnuco 

Cuzco Cuzco 

Ayacuclio Giinmanga 

Funn ■  ■•■ Puno 

Arcquipa Arcquipa. 

Lima  (figs.  1007  and  1008.),  next  to  Mexico  the  most  splendid  city  of  Spanish  Americt, 
is  situated  about  six  miles  in  the  interior,  from  its  port  of  Callao.     It  is  of  a  form  nearly 
IQfyj  semicircular;  two  miles  long,  and 

1  one  and  a  half  broad ;   the  base 

.iMAMi  m.     H       "(t^  A        .  being  washed  by  the  river  Limac. 

~^'~  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brick 

.^,   —  and  clay,  twelve  feet  high,  but 

=^  >--. -iJS^^^^  capable  merely  of  serving  for  pur- 
^^^^^  '' ^"'^^S^'  poses  of  police.  The  houses  run 
^^I^P^fJ^^^^M^  '"  straight  lines,  dividing  the  city 
_~^j:-'j*^^»^-^'^  ~  into  a  multitude  of  squares  of  va- 
rious forms  and  dimensions.  They 
are  built  wholly  of  timber,  cane, 
and  unbumt  brick,  and  are  seldom  more  than  one,  scarcely  ever  more  than  two  stories  liigh ; 
but  those  of  the  rich  are  surrounded  by  porticoes  or  open  courts,  enclosed  by  high  walls  and 
gaces,  which  being,  as  well  as  the  interior,  painted  with  figures  as  large  as  life,  and  adorned 
with  wooden  pillars,  coloured  in  imitation  of  stone,  make  a  very  gay  appearance.  The 
plaza,  or  principal  square,  is,  as  in  other  Spanish  cities,  surrounded  by  all  the  finest  edifices. 
^^  The  viceroy's  palace,  however,  is  an  old 

1008      _    ^'•-v^  plastered  and  unsiglitly  structure,  of  a  red- 

dish colour,  the  lowest  story  of  which  is 
,  ^^  strangely  occupied  by  a  row  of  mean  shops, 

^'^^o  ^        above  which  is  a  gallery  open  to  the  public. 
The  apartments  now  employed  as  govern- 
ment offices  display  some  vestiges  of  de- 
?i*2"2ii»a»i«fez-        cayed  magnificence.     The  cathedral  is  ar 
elegant  building,  with  a  stone  front,  and 
Lima  from  ihe  s«a.  ^^o  towors  of  Considerable  height ;  and  the 

interior,  particularly  the  great  altar,  is,  or 
•t  least  was,  excessively  rich.    Close  to  it  is  the  archbishon's  nalace.  elprrnnt,  adorned  with 
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green  balconies,  though  with  the  same  bad  taste  of  having  little  snops,  among  othen^  a  drink< 
mg  shop,  on  the  ground  floor.  There  are  twenty-flve  convents  in  Lima,  with  churchet 
attached  to  them ;  and  fiilocn  nunneries.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco,  witn  its  append- 
ages, la  the  most  extensive,  and,  though  not  so  rich,  is  more  elegant  than  tho  cathedral.  An 
immense  treasure  in  tho  precious  metals  was  contained  in  these  establishments ;  but  during 
the  revolution  great  part  has  been  abstracted,  though  the  base  materials  substituted  have 
been  carefully  gilded  over.  Tho  population  of  Lima  is  reckoned  by  Caldcleugh  at  70,000, 
of  whom  about  25,000  are  Spaniards,  2500  clergy,  15,000  free  mulattoes,  15,000  slaves, 
7200  mestizos,  and  5200  Indians.  Mr.  Stevenson  estimated  the  number  at  87,000,  end  Mr. 
r  xtor  heard  it  reckoned  at  above  100,000;  but  no  recent  census  has  been  taken.  Callao, 
•0  imunicating  with  Lima  by  e  very  fine  road,  has  an  excellent  harbour  formed  by  two 
islands.  The  forts  by  which  it  is  dctended  arc  handsome  and  strong ;  and  Ctdlao  itself  ia  a 
considerable  town,  with  6000  inhabitants. 

On  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Lima  is  Truxillo,  a  handsome  little  town,  a  miniature  of  Lima, 
and  built  in  the  same  gay  style.  Around  it  is  a  very  extensive  and  productive  plain ;  and 
other  tracts,  which  are  now  sandy  wastes,  are  proved,  by  the  reiiiains  of  acequias,  and  the 
ruins  of  Isrgo  towns,  to  have  been  cultivated  and  peopled  in  the  time  of  tho  Incas.  By  its 
port  of  Huanchaco,  which  has  a  tolerable  roadstead,  Truxillo  sends  the  produce  of  its  terri- 
tory to  Linaa,  and  receives  foreign  manufactured  goods  in  return.  It  contains  about  12,000 
inhabitants.  On  tho  29th  Novcmbtr,  1820,  the  Marquis  of  Torretagle,  governor  of  Truxillo, 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  that  intendency,  and  thus  rendered  an  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  m  Peru.  Huachi  and  Supe  are  large  Indian  villages,  the  houses  poorly 
built  of  mud;  but  the  inhabitants,  an  active  and  hardy  race,  carry  on  some  fine  manufactures 
of  cloth  and  glass.  Sanna  is  the  scat  of  a  conbiderable  trade,  and  Lambayeque,  to  the  north 
of  Truxillo,  is  the  most  thriving  place  between  Lima  and  Guayaquil.  The  inhabitants  man- 
ufacture excellent  cordovans  of  goatskin;  cotton  cloth,  particularly  table  linen  and  canvas; 
Boap,  which,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of  Europe,  is  preferred  in  Peru ;  sweetmeats  made 
from  the  fine  fruits  of  the  country,  which  are  packed  up  in  chip  boxes,  and  sent  all  along 
the  coast.  Piura,  still  farther  north,  is  generally  accounted  the  most  ancient  city  in  Soutn 
America,  though  it  is  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  tho  city  founded  by  Pizarro.  Its  district  is 
noted  for  the  finest  breed  of  mules  in  Peru,  sometimes  selling  for  250  dollars  each ;  also  for 
a  ver"  fine  breed  of  goats,  from  whose  skins  they  manufacture  good  cordovans ;  and  they 
make  also  some  cotton  cloths,  though  not  on  so  great  a  scale  as  at  Lambayeque.  The  houses 
are  built  of  cane  and  mud,  and  the  streets,  both  here  and  at  Truxillo,  being  unpaved,  the 
passenger  walks  ankle-deep  in  sand  and  mud.  Payta,  celebrated  for  the  successful  descent 
of  Anson  in  1741,  is  a  commodious  and  well-frequented  sea-port,  the  most  northerly  in  Peru, 
and  where,  consequently,  a  considerable  luantity  of  goods  is  landed  from  Panama,  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  country.  It  being  a  complete  desert  of  sand,  potable  water  is  brought 
from  a  distance  of  tweive  miles,  and  sold  at  a  high  price. 

To  the  south  of  Lima,  and  only  four  miles  distant,  is  Miraflorcs,  an  assemblage  of  villas 
surrounded  by  gardens,  formerly  the  country  repidence  of  a  number  of  the  grandees  of  the 
capital,  which  the  late  »'"  .urbances  have  caused  to  be  almost  deserted.  Four  miles  farther 
is  Chilca,  the  Brighton  oi  ima,  to  which  a  great  part  of  tlie  population  resorts  during  four 
months  of  the  year,  for  jc'noss  and  for  sea-bathing.  In  proceeding  southward,  the  coast 
becomes  very  desolate.  Pisco,  though  bearing  the  name  of  a  city,  is,  in  fact,  only  a  poor 
village.  On  islands  nrai  it,  however,  are  vast  accumulations  of  the  excrement  of  birds, 
forming  the  richest  manure  that  is  anywhere  known.  The  vines  in  tho  neighbourhood  pro- 
duce fruit,  from  which  is  made  a  large  quantity  of  good  brandy. 

The  department  of  Arequipa  fillr  the  space  between  the  ocean  and  the  Andes.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  provinces  in  Ptru ;  rich  in  maize,  sugar,  and  vines,  from  which  an  esteem- 
ed red  wine  ia  made.  There  are  some  considerable  silver  mines,  but  not  to  be  compared  to 
those  on  tho  other  side  of'  the  mountains.  Arequipa  is  a  large  city,  considerably  in  the  inte- 
rior, in  an  agreeable  and  healthy  climate.  All  the  principal  houses  are  substantially  built 
of  stone.  The  river  ChiL  supplies  the  city  with  water,  and  irrigates  the  surrounding  lands. 
The  population  has  1  on  estimated  from  24,(K)0  to  40,000 :  the  first  number  is  the  most  pro- 
bable. Arequipa  has  stood,  notwithstanding  shocks  of  earthquakes  repeated  three  or  four 
times  in  each  century.  Near  it  is  a  great  volcano,  whence  arise  clouds  of  ashes,  which 
reach  even  to  the  ocean.  Islay,  its  sea-port,  is  only  a  village.  Arica  was  originally  a  port 
of  considerable  importance,  -ut  since  the  earthquake  of  1605,  and  tlie  plunder  of  the  place, 
in  1680,  by  the  pirate  Warren,  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  deserted,  and  the  population 
has  emigrated  to  Tacna,  whicl.  is  a  thriving  town,  about  thirty  miles  in  the  interior,  employ- 
ing extensive  droves  of  mules  to  carry  the  merchandise  landed  at  Aricc  into  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Andoa.  Moquehua,  another  interior  place,  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  good  wine 
produced  in  its  district.  In  the  soutlicrn  part,  which  is  a  sterile  desert,  are  the  silver  mines 
of  Huantajaya. 

The  northern  ir'  'or  of  Peru,  forming  part  of  the  departments  of  Junin  and  Libertad, 
consists  of  the  I  of  Kuailas,  Iluaniaiies,  and  Conchucos:  they  occupy  various  levels 
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in  the  great  interior  table-land  of  tlie  Andes,  and  are  reached  by  rocky  and  alnio«>t  precipi* 
lous  routes  over  the  westorn  cluiin.  They  present  thnt  variety  of  ich  and  valuable  produce, 
which  generally  inarka  the  American  table-landa.  Wheat,  barley,  ao.  Bxiaar,  are  grown  in 
its  diflurent  stages;  fine  cinchona  ii  brought  '.'ruin  the  cafltwar:  '  jugh  the  wasteful  mode 
of  collecting  it  may  cause  a  dread  of  exhaustion ;  the  fine  soil  wool  of  tne  ulpoca  and  vicuna 
Ifl  collected.  There  is  a  greot  deal  of  manufacturing  industry  in  these  uppor  districta ;  the 
vnol  id  mod'?  into  ponrhoe,  flannels,  serges;  the  goatskins  into  cordovans ;  the  tallow  into 
u*\p.  The  mines,  »vhich  were  formerly  worked  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  now  almost  all 
abandoned.  Great  hospitality  prevails;  respectable  traveller,  on  arriving  at  a  town,  hoa 
only  to  go  to  the  best  house  in  it,  when  .'  .  'jure  to  be  entertained,  usually  without  charge. 
Rudeness,  however,  is  ascribed  to  the  luhabitants,  especially  of  Conchucoe,  and  believed  to 
arise  from  habits  formed  under  the  mining  system.  There  are  si.'veral  pretty  large  towns 
in  this  high  district,  which  serve  as  markets  for  tlie  produce  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  channels  by  which  they  receive  European  Commtdities.  These  are,  Caxatambo,  Hua> 
ras,  and  Caxamarca;  eoch  of  the  two  last,  according  to  Mr.  Stovcnson,  containing  7000  in- 
habitants. Caxamarca  is,  above  all,  distinguished  as  having  contained  a  palace  of  the  an- 
cient Incas,  and  being  the  spot  where  Atahualpa,  tlie  last  of  the  dynasty,  fell  by  the  sword 
of  Pizarro.  An  Indian  family  still  boasts  this  high  descent,  and  inhabits  the  remains  of  the 
palace  of  Atahualpa,  and  pnrticulai  iy  the  room  in  which  that  unhappy  prince  was  confined, 
and  where  is  still  shown  the  mark  in  the  wall«  up  to  which  he  was  to  fill  the  apartment  with 
silver.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  also  the  remains  of  a  vast  mass  of  building,  constructed 
of  ponderous  stones,  in  the  Peruvian  fiuiiion,  and  capable  of  containing  5000  persons. 

The  vast  plains  colled  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento  extend  eastward  from  the  provinces  to 
the  great  river  Beni  or  Ucaili.  They  are  not  naked  plains,  like  the  southern  pampas,  but 
covered  with  immense  forests.  The  full  occupation  by  the  Indians  is  only  interrupted  by 
missionary  settlements,  which  exist  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  district  of  Torma,  in  Junin,  is  chi  y  distinguished  for  containing  the  richest  silver 
mines  in  Lower  Peru,  among  which  those  of  Pasco  take  the  lead ;  but  the  w  orking  of  them 
having  ceosed,  from  causes  already  described,  the  town  is  fast  going  to  ruin.  The  town  of 
Torma  contains  about  5500  inhabitants,  having  a  considerable  manufacture  of  baize.  Jaujo, 
eituoted  in  a  very  fine  valley,  is  also  of  considerable  importance,  as  commanding  tlie  passogc 
of  the  Andes  from  the  interior  to  Lima.  Guanuco,  north  of  Tarma,  is  distinguished  by  Pe- 
ruvian remains,  and  still  more  by  containing  the  infant  rivulet,  whicli  swells  into  the  stream 
of  the  mighty  Amazons. 

Guamanga  and  Guanca-Velica,  in  Ayacucho,  occupy  the  more  southern  valleys  of  tho 
Andes.  The  former  has  many  districts  very  fertile  in  green  pasture,  and  its  capital,  of  tho 
same  name,  is  a  great  and  very  handsome  city,  built  of  stone,  and  adorned  with  magnificent 
public  places  and  squares.  It  has  an  university  of  royal  f!)iindation,  richly  endowed,  and 
contains  16,000  inhabitants.  Guanca-Velica  is  bleak  and  cold,  only  distinguished  for  the 
rich  mines  of  mercury,  which  once  rendered  it  a  flourishing  place,  but  are  now  so  much  de- 
clined that  the  population  is  reduced  to  5000.  The  little  village  of  Ayacucho,  which  gives 
name  to  the  department,  was  tho  theatre  of  the  victory  which  (1824)  delivered  South 
America  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 

Cuzco,  the  grand  metropolitan  seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Peru,  is  situated  east  of  theso 
provinces,  and  romewhat  deep  in  the  interior.  It  is  placed  upon  a  knot  of  the  loilicst  Andes, 
the  summits  of  which  are  enveloped  in  eternal  snow,  but  separated  by  valleys,  and  even  ex- 
tended plains,  rich  in  pasturage,  and  in  the  grain  of  the  temperate  climates.  The  Peruvian 
fabrics  of  woollens  and  of  cordovan  leather,  exist  sf  "'1  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  in  any 
of  the  provinces  yet  mentioned.  The  imperial  city  of  Cuzco,  even  in  its  fallen  state,  is  still 
handsome,  and  even  splendid.  The  cathedral  is  described  as  a  noble  pile.  Tho  Dominican 
church  has  been  built  from  the  materials  cf  tho  ancient  temple,  on  the  same  site,  and  the 
altar  has  taken  place  of  the  image  of  that  Jeity.  On  an  eminence  are  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  of  the  Incas,  raised  to  a  great  height,  and  built  of  truly  astonishing  masses  of  stone. 
Cuzco  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jacob  to  contain  32,1)00  inhabitant",  of  whom  three-fourths  are  pure 
Indians,  tho  rest  mestizos,  with  only  a  small  and  diminishing  proportion  of  Spaniards.  The 
manufactures  are  considerable.  Cuzco  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  earlier  than  Lima,  but 
the  city  was  soon  retaken  by  the  royalists,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  final  extinction 
of  their  power. 

To  the  south  of  Cuzco,  in  the  department  of  Puno,  is  the  town  of  the  same  name,  con 
taining  a  college  and  18,000  inhabitants.  Coquito  is  much  decayed  since  the  celebrated 
insurrection  of  Tupac  Amaru,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  it  had  a  population  of 
80,000. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Bolivia. 

The  republic  of  Bolivia  was  established  in  1825,  previous  to  which  time  the  territory  wa« 

attached  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.    It  extends  from  58°  to  71°  W.  long.,  and 

he  main  body  lies  between  11°  and  22°  S.  lot. ;  but  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  on  the  sea 
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projocts  southwards  as  far  as  25**.  It  has  an  area  of  about  400,000  Bqiiaro  milfs,  with  u 
popiilntion  of  about  1,700,000.  llolivia  forms  an  extt'imivo  territory,  Hituated  south  and 
somewhat  cast  of  Ixjwer  Peru,  with  which  it  assimilates  in  aspect  and  prcxluctions.  This 
Li  among  the  leant  known  regions  of  the  globe,  yet  ono  whicli  its  natural  features  render 

Kculiarly  intorestiii;,'.  It  is  now  ascertained,  by  the  imnortanl  olisorvations  of  Mr.  Pent- 
[)d,  to  contain  tho  loftiest  mountain  peaks  in  tho  Now  VVorld,  yiolding  in  height  only  to 
those  of  the  Ilimahiyah.  The  summit  of  Sorata  was  found  to  bo  25,400  feet  high  ;  that  of 
lUimani,  24,350;  so  that  Chimborazo,  which  is  only  21,400,  must  hide  its  diminished  head. 
The  very  elevated  table-plain  from  which  these  Cdlossal  summits  rise  appears  to  have  pre- 
vented their  'Extraordinary  elev  itioi-  trmn  bcconiin^'  bi  m  nble,  till  it  was  determined  by  baro- 
metrical measurement.  This  tn  plain,  though  not  the  most  elevated,  seems  iindoub',edly 
the  most  fruitful  and  ii'nulouB  on  tho  globe.  That  of  Thibet  is  as  lofty,  and  vegetation 
ascends  as  high  on  tli''  b.  ithem  slopes  of  the  Ilimalayah.  But  while  Thibet,  in  general, 
prewentB  only  wide  |mstoral  .  xpanses,  covered  with  numerous  herdH  of  goats,  sheep,  and 
oxen,  thiH  .  stfu  t"bi  yields  '-.pious  harvests  of  rye,  maize,  barley,  and  evon  whe^f :  it 
has  cities  abov     he  '  of  tht>    Muds;  villages  which  would  overtop  the  white  pi  '  ;    "in 

of  the  Jungfriii  and  liorn  ;  cottagCH  as  high  as  tho  top  of  Mont  Blano.   '.' >•    '!■ 

lowing  are  among  the  ■  rkable  heights: — the  city  of  Potosi,  13,350  feet  '.f  >  vvir.i  „, 

16,060);  city  of  '  uno  .,^  ,  ,,r  (  mro,  12,442;  of  La  Paz,  12,194 ;  of  Charrus,  ;:'.>; 

of  Cochabamba,  I"    •  •«i«l     .•  source  of  the  Ancomarco,  15,721;  poet-house  of  Puli, 

14,402.     Mr.  Penii  itions  of  longitude,  though  imperfect,  seem  to  show  that  the 

principal  stations  in  Uii  are  farther  east,  and  more  in  the  interior,  than  our  maps 

represent  themi  in  const  of  which  these  remarkable  summits  are  not  visible  from  the 

Pacific. 

The  new  government  his  formed  Bolivia  into  seven  departments : — Chuquisaca,  La 
Paz,  Oruro,  Potosi,  Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  the  province  of  Tarija. 

A  site  has  been  fixed  upon  for  a  capital,  to  bear  the  name  of  Sucre,  the  commander  whose 
victory  at  Ayacucho  secured  the  independence  of  the  state ;  but  as  the  city  is  not  yet  in 
existence,  the  interim  metropolis  is  fixed  at  Charcas,  which  has  been  re-invested  with  the 
ancient  Peruvian  name  of  Chuquisaca,  and  has  borne  also  sometimes  that  of  La  Plata,  fram 
tho  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  containing  about  12,000  inhabitants. 
Notwithstanding  its  astonishing  elevation,  the  country  round  is  fertile  and  smiling.  There 
is  an  university  numerously  attended,  and  a  library,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in. South 
America. 

La  Paz,  to  which  M.  Balbi,  on  Mr.  Pentland's  authority,  assigns  a  population  of  4li,000,  is 
really  the  chief  city  of  Bolivia,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  interesting  objects  in  that  coun- 
try. A  few  miles  to  the  south  is  the  Nevado  de  Illimani,  and  at  some  distance  to  the  north 
rises  that  of  Sorata,  both  already  described  as  the  highest  mountains  in  the  New  World. 
At  some  distance  to  the  north-west  is  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca,  about  150  miles  long,  and 
the  largest  in  South  America.  This  lake  is  a  sacred  object  in  the  eyes  of  the  Peruvians, 
since,  according  to  their  most  sacred  traditions,  it  was  on  on  island  in  its  centre  that  Manco 
Capac  and  his  spouse  first  appeared  to  give  laws  and  arts  to  the  empire.  At  the  village  of 
Tiahuanacu,  near  its  banks,  are  the  remains  of  a  stupendous  palace  erected  by  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  The  interior  courts,  3f  0  feet  square,  are  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  some 
of  which  wei^h  eighty  tone.  The  great  gates  are  each  composed  of  one  single  mass.  There 
are  also  remams  of  colossal  images,  but  rudely  sculptured. 

Potosi  enjoys  the  greatest  fame  of  any  city  in  this  reg:ion,  but  retains,  as  already  observed, 
few  traces  of  the  wealth  which  gained  for  it  this  celebrity.  It  is  probably  the  most  elevated 
city  in  the  world,  being,  as  stated  above,  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consequently  higher 
than  the  Pook  of  Tenerifie.  It  is  not  a  well-built  town ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irren;u- 
lar,  and  most  of  the  houses  indifferent.  It  has,  however,  a  college  and  a  mint.  Reports 
vary  greatly  both  as  to  its  past  and  present  population.  The  assertion  that,  in  its  most  nour- 
ishing state,  it  ever  contained  160,000,  is  probably  much  exaggerated.  In  its  present  decline, 
Mr.  Pontland,  the  latest  and  perhaps  best  authority,  states,  that  a  census  in  1826  found  in  it 
not  more  than  9000  inhabitants. 

There  are  some  other  considerable  places  in  this  region.  Oruro  has  not  more  than  400D 
or  5000  inhabitants ;  but  the  mines  in  its  vicinity  were  once  important.  Cochabamba,  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  though  mountainous  territory,  has  been  said  to  cent',  in  30,000  inhabit- 
ants. Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  situated  amid  an  extensive  plain  in  tho  eastward,  is  an  ill- 
built  town,  with  a  population  of  about  9000.  Large  tracts  in  this  quarter  are  occupied  by 
the  Moxos  and  Chiquitos,  Indian  tribes  nearly  independent,  unless  so  far  as  the  missionaries 
have  reclaimed  them  from  their  savage  habits.  Tarija,  a  small  province  to  the  southward, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  La  Plata,  has  voluntarily  united  itself  with  Bolivia.  The  repub- 
lic, in  their  small  extent  of  coast,  have  only  one  port,  that  of  Cobija  or  PuertD  de  Lamar, 
which  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  fresh  water ;  so  that  they  are  obliged  at  present  t« 
receive  almosf  all  their  foreign  commodities  across  the  mountains,  by  way  of  Arica. 
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The  West  Indies  consist  of  an  archipelago  of  large  and  fine  islands,  situated  iit  tho 
wide  interval  of  sea  between  North  and  South  America.  Their  rich  products,  their  hi^h 
cultivation,  and  the  very  singular  form  of  society  existing  in  them,  have  rendered  them  m 
modem  times  peculiarly  interesting. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect.  .       > 

These  islands  extend  in  a  species  of  curved  line,  first  east,  and  then  south,  beginning 
near  the  southern  point  of  the  United  States,  and  terminating  at  the  coast  of  South  America, 
near  the  mouUi  of  Uie  Orinoco.  On  the  east  and  north  they  arc  bounded  by  the  Atlantic ; 
on  the  south,  the  Caribbean  Sea  separates  them  from  the  coast  of  Colombia ;  on  the  west, 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  interposed  between  them  and  that  part  of  the 
continent.  They  are  situated  generally  between  the  fifly-ninth  and  eighty-fiflh  degrees  of 
west  longitude;  and,  excluding  the  Bahamas,  between  the  tenth  and  twenty-third  degrees 
of  northlatiVid' ,  The  largest  are  those  which  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  eastward : 
Cuba,  Hay ti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico.  Those  which  run  from  north  to  south  are  smaller ; 
but  many  of  them,  as  Barbadoes,  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Trinidad,  are  very  important  from 
their  fertility  and  high  cultivation.  This  latter  part  of  the  group  is  frequently  called  the 
Windward  Islands,  firom  being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  trade  winds,  blowing 
across  the  Atlantic ;  they  are  named  also  the  Antilles,  and  frequently  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
from  the  name  of  the  people,  called  Caribs,  found  there  by  the  discoverers. 

Mountains  of  considerable  elevation  diversify  each  of  these  islands,  causing  them  to 
resemble  the  elevated  remains  of  a  portion  of  the  continent,  which  some  convulsion  has 
overwhelmed.  Generally  speaking,  the  interior  is  composed  of  a  range  or  group,  sometimes 
of  little  more  than  a  single  mountain,  the  slopes  of  which,  and  the  plain  at  its  feet,  consti- 
tute the  island.  The  most  elevated  peaks  of  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica,  exceed  80(X)  feet, 
while  the  highest  summits  of  the  Windward  Islands  range  from  3000  to  4000  feet  Most 
of  these  eminences  have  evidently  been  the  scat  of  volcanic  action ;  but  this  appears  to 
haveijeased  in  all  of  them,  except  the  Soufriere  of  Guadalonpe,  which  still  exhibits  some 
faint  indications  of  it 

The  streams  which  descend  fr:\n  these  lofly  heighte,  and  water  the  plains  along  the  sea. 
shore,  are  numerous  and  copious,  and  form  one  main  cause  of  the  fertility  which  distin- 
guishes this  region ;  but  as  they  soon  reach  the  sea,  none  of  tliein  are  so  important  as  to 
call  for  notice  in  this  general  survey.  Neither  do  their  waters  expand  into  lakes  of  any 
importance. 

Sect.  H. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology, 

Cuba.  A  range  of  mountains  traverses  this  island  from  east  to  west,  dividing  it  into  two 
parts.  At  the  foot  of  these  the  country  opens  into  extensive  savannahs.  The  lower  dis- 
tricts are  composed  of  secondary  formations,  through  which  we  observe  granite,  syenite, 
gabbro,  and  gneiss  rising  in  masses  of  greater  or  less  exient.  The  highest  mountains,  pro- 
bably composed  of  mica  slate,  and  named  the  Copper  Mountains  (Sierra  de  Cobre),  at  the 
south-eastern  end  of  the  island  attain  on  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet  From  hence 
towards  the  west  there  is  a  hilly  range  IBOO  feet  high,  in  which  pure  limeiitone  and  argil- 
laceous sandstone  are  the  predominating  rocks.  Near  Villa  Clara  a  silver  mine  has  been 
discovered,  and  also  native  gold,  ores  of  copper,  and  coral  marbles,  of  various  kinds,  are 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  island. 

Hayti.  We  have  no  account  of  the  geology  of  this  island. — The  long  and  narrow  gra- 
nitic tongue  of  If.nd,  which  extends  from  Port  au  Prince  westwards  to  Cape  Tiburon,  was 
fearfully  wasted  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  year  1770.  Whole  mountains  were  overturned. 
The  other  parts  of  the  island  were  not  disturbed  by  the  earthquake.  Hence  it  may  be  ecus 
jcctured,  says  Von  Buch,  that  this  chain  rests  upon  a  great  internal  vent 

Jamaica.  A  part  only  of  the  geology  of  this  island  has  been  described  by  M.  De  la 
Beche,  in  the  Geological  Transactions.  The  tr„ct  examined  is  confined  to  that  quarter 
situated  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Alligator  Pond  Bay  to  St.  Anne's  Bay,  thus 
taking  in  nearly  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  where  the  highest  mountains  occur.  The 
Blue  Mountain  range  is  principally  composed  of  transition  rocks,  as  greywackc,  associated 
with  trap  rocks.  Resting  upon  these,  at  a  lower  and  lower  level,  are  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  white  marl  and  limestone,  in  some  places  intermingled  with  traps  and  por- 
phyries ;  the  flat  country,  from  Somerset  to  Kingston,  being  diluvium  and  alluvium.  An 
«xtinct  volcano  occurs  at  Black  Hill,  in  St.  George's. 
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References  to  the  Afop  of  the  West  India 


CUBA. 

1.  S.  liBbella  pata 

S.  Nombre  de  Dioi    8.  S.  Juan 


7.  Cieneia  do  Za-   1!.  NuavUai 

13.  B.  Salvador,  or 


3.  Honda 

4.  Havana 

5.  IlHlabano 

6.  Matanzaa 


Bayaino 


0.  Kapiritu  Santo    14.  Santiaxo  de 


10.  Nvffillo  Port 

11.  Villa  del  Prin- 

cipe 


Cuba 

15.  Porto  Nipo 

16.  Baracoa. 


JAMAICA.  3.  Port  au  Prmee 

I.  Kingaton  4.  Cape  Henry 

3.  Spaniih  Town  5.  M.  Chriiti 

3.  Savanna  la  Mar.  6.  8.  lago 

HAYTI.  7.  Diiitot 

1.  St.  Nicholav  8.  S.  Dominfo 

3.  St.  Mark  9.  Savanna. 


PORTO  Rica 

1.  Aguadilla 
3.  San  Juan. 

TRINIDAD 

1 .  Porto  Spain 
3.  Montwrrat 


Volcanic  Islands. — ^The  smaller  islands,  named  the  Caribbean  Islands,  geognostically  cod> 
sidered,  form  two  groups ;  an  eastern,  or  exterior,  of  Neptunian  formation,  and  a  western, 
or  interior,  of  Volcanic  formation.  The  volcanic  islands  appear,  according  to  Von  Buch,  to 
stand  in  immediate  connection  with  the  primitive  ranges  of  the  Caraccas,  because  the  eaxth« 
quakes  in  the  Caraccns  ceased  when  the  volcano  in  St.  Vincent  broke  out  But,  if  this  la 
the  case,  the  connection  must  be  throu^'h  the  islands  of  Tortuga  and  Margarita.  This  range 
of  volcanic  islands  extends  onv/ards  in  a  curved  direction,  and  terminates  in  a  new  primitive 
chain,  at  that  point  where  the  range  has  again  assumed  the  same  direction  as  the  Silla  of 
Caraccas.  The  Blue  Mountains  in  Jamaica,  the  granite  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of 
Hayti,  and  in  Porto  Rico,  run  parallel  with  the  Silla,  and  they  (as  appears  on  inspecting  the 
map)  are  equally  a  continuation  of  the  volcanic  series  of  the  small  Antilles,  as  these  are  of 
the  Silla.  None  of  these  volcanoes  are  very  lofty,  the  highest  scarcely  attaining  an  eleva* 
tion  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Volcanic  islands  are  GreneSa,  St.  Vin- 
cent, St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  Dominica,  Guadaloupe,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  and 
StEustatia:  the  Neptunian  islands,  which  are  low,  and  principally  composed  of  limestone, 
are  Tobago,  Barbadoes,  Marie-Galante,  Grande  Terre,  Deseada,  Antigua,  Barbuda,  St  Bar- 
tholomew, and  St  Martin. 

Neptunian  Islands. — The  only  island  of  this  group  of  which  we  have  a  detailed  account 
is  Antigua,  described  by  Dr.  Nugent  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Geological  Transactions.  I*. 
contains,  besides  the  characteristic  Neptunian  rocks,  also  formations  of  volcanic  origin ;  and 
hence  may  be  considered  as  connecting,  in  a  geognostical  point  of  view,  the  Neptunian  and 
Volcanic  islands.  The  whole  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  is  composed  of  a  yellowish 
white,  earthy,  nearly  friable,  limestone,  which  in  its  upper  strata  contains  Helices  and 
Bulimas,  but  in  the  lower,  great  abundance  of  Cerithie,  principally  enclosed  in  a  siliceous 
bed  of  a  dark  colour,  which  ia  subordinate  to  the  limestone.    It  appears  to  belong  to  the 
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tartiary  class,  and  forms  hills  from  300  to  400  feet  m  height.  The  island  is  crossed  frorr, 
N.W.  to  S.  E.  by  a  conglomerate,  which,  in  a  clayey  basis,  contains  many  crystals  of  felspar, 
abundance  of  green  earth,  probably  disintegrated  au^ifite,  and  masses  ot  basalt,  also  of 
amygdaioidal  dolerite  or  greenstone,  lava,  homstone  with  impressions  of  corals,  and  numer* 
ouii  pieces  nf  petrified  wood  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  principally  palms  and  other  tropica 
trees.  Trees  of  the  same  kind  also  occur  in  the  siliceous  bed  in  the  limestone.  The  rocks 
of  this  conglomerate  are  generally  steep  towards  the  S.W.,  and  gently  inclined  towards  tlie 
N.E.  The  limestone  evidently  rests  upon  this  conglomerate.  To  this  follows,  in  the  sout)i< 
western  part  of  the  island,  a  doleritic  basalt,  which  forms  the  greatest  height.  The  separa- 
tion of  these  rocks  is  accurately  in  the  direction  of  the  volcanic  islands,  that  is,  from  N.W. 
towards  S.E.  Hence  the  island  of  Barbuda,  which  is  farther  removed  fh>m  the  volcanic 
range,  lies  entirely  in  the  limestone  region.  The  shells  in  the  limestone  differ  but  little 
finom  those  of  the  surrounding  sea ;  but  the  limestone  expands  over  the  whole  island,  which, 
although  it  is  eighteen  miles  long,  and  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  wide,  is  nowhere  higher 
whan  about  110  feet  above  the  sea.  A  basaltic  cover,  therefore,  separates  this  limestone 
from  the  volcanoes;  and  probably  these  latter,  before  reaching  the  surftce,  have  previously 
forced  Uieir  way  through  the  basalt  It  occurs  again  in  Tobago :  specimens  of  dolerite, 
containing  remains  of  cerithie,  have  been  sent  from  the  island ;  showing  that  a  limestone 
similar  to  that  of  Antigua  lies  over  it  Barbadoes,  in  its  general  composition,  is  very  much 
like  Antigua ;  and  the  same  would  appear  to  be  the  case  with  St  Bartholomew  and  St 
Martin.  In  Deseada,  Marie-Galante,  and  Grande  Terre,  limestone  only  appears.  This 
limestone  extends  to  the  north  und  east  sides  of  Martinique. 

Volcanic  Islands. — Grenada.  Coral  reefs  bound  the  coast  from  S.W.  to  N.  E.,  but  not 
on  the  west  side.  Basaltic  pillars  occur  on  two  places  on  the  coBBt  The  Mome  Rouge, 
formed  of  three  conical  hills,  from  600  to  600  feet  high,  is  entirely  composed  of  slags  and 
vitrifications.    It  is,  therefore,  probably  a  cone  of  eruption. 

St.  Vincent.  The  volcano  Mome  Garou,  which  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  island,  is 
4740  feet  high.  It  was  ascended  on  April  26,  1812,  the  day  immediately  preceding  the 
eruption  which  has  made  the  island  so  well  known  to  geology.  The  crater  was  half  a  mile 
in  diameter,  and  from  400  to  500  feet  deep.  In  the)  middle  of  it  there  rose  c  concave  hill, 
from  260  to  300  feet  high,  covered,  in  the  lower  part,  with  vegetation,  but  the  cnimmit  with 
sulphur.  Vapours  of  sulphur  also  ascend  from  many  crevices  in  the  rocks.  The  crater, 
according  to  Anderson,  exhibited  the  same  appearance  in  1785 ;  and  he  remarks  how  evi- 
dently St  Vincent  the  Soufriere  of  St  Lucia,  Montagne  Pelee  in  Martinique,  and  Domi- 
nica, were  extended  in  the  same  line.  On  April  27, 1812,  ashes  burst  from  tiie  crater,  and, 
during  the  night  flames;  on  the  20th,  during  the  night  lofty  pyramidal  flames  were  seen-, 
and,  on  the  30th,  at  7  a.  h.,  lava  burst  open  the  norm-west  side  of  the  mountain,  and  flowed 
80  rapidly  downwards,  that  it  reached  the  sea  in  the  course  of  four  honrs.  At  three  o'clock, 
a  frightful  eruption  of  ashes  and  stones  took  place  fr'>m  the  great  crater,  which  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  plantati'"""  in  the  island. 

St.  Lucia.    The  crater  occ.  '  sharp  and  steep  chain  of  hills,  from  1200  to  1800  feet 

high,  which  traverses  the  isl?^'  .  N.  E.  to  S.W.    The  sides  of  the  crater  are  very  lofty 

and  steep,  especially  on  the  tiou.ii  r-ist  side.  Vapour  breaks  out  on  all  sides.  At  the  bottom 
there  are  numerous  small  lakes,  in  which  the  water  appears  to  be  perpetually  boiling,  and 
in  some  places  the  ebullition  is  so  violent  that  the  water  is  thrown  up  to  a  height  of  four  or 
five  feet  Many  places  are  incrusted  with  sulphur ;  and  brooks  which  flow  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  abound  in  carbonic  acid.  It  is  reported  that  in  the  year  1766,  an  eruption 
of  stonra  and  ashes  took  place. 

Martinique.  The  mountain  Pelee,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  which  is  4416  feet 
high,  contains  a  great  crater,  or  a  soufriere.  Many  smaller  craters,  at  a  height  of  3000  feet 
dhow  former  lateral  eruptions.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1762,  a  small  eruption,  preceded  by 
a  violent  earthquake,  took  place.  Dr.  Chisholm  says  the  mountain  is  surrounded  with 
pumice,  and  granite  (trachyte)  forms  its  body ;  Dupugot  also  speaks  of  a  hillock  of  pumice, 
thirty  feet  high,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  which  announces  the  existence  of  tra- 
chyte in  its  interior.  The  Piton  of  Carvet  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  Streams  of 
felsparry  lava  appear  on  its  acclivity,  and  basaltic  pillars  in  the  hollow  between  this  and  the 
third  peak  of  the  island,  in  the  southern  part  on  the  Pic  de  Vauclin. 

Dominica.  Dr.  Chisholm  says  this  island  is  a  confused  mass  of  mountains,  the  loftiest  of 
which  is  5700  feet  high.  Many  solfataras  occur  in  it,  which  are  not  burnt  out  hut  on  the 
contrary,  occasion  small  sulphur  eruptions.  The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  are  c  1  tra- 
chyte. 

Ouadaloupe.  The  Saintes  Islands,  composed  of  columnar  basalt  connect  this  island  witn 
Dominica.  The  highest  hill  among  them  is  on  the  Terre  d'en  Haut,  which  is  968  feet 
Probably  these  bosalts  form  a  border  around  trachyte  hills.  The  Soufridre  of  Guodaloupe 
is  4794  feet  high,  according  to  Le  Boucher ;  5100  feet  according  to  Amie.  It  is  situated 
IP  the  centre  of  the  island.    On  the  27th  of  September,  1707,  after  the  Antilles  had  been 
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agitated  by  earthquakes  for  eight  months,  this  crater  threw  out  a  quantity  of  pumice,  ashes, 
and  dense  sulphureous  vapours,  which  evolution  was  attended  with  loud  subterranean  noises. 

Montserrat.  Nearly  the  whole  island  is  composed  of  trachyte,  with  embedded,  broad, 
beautiful  crystals  of  felspar  and  of  black  hornblende.  The  Soufi-idre  is  situated  in  the 
Heights  of  Galloway,  ana  is  fVom  300  to  400  yards  long,  and  about  half  as  broad.  Vapour* 
of  sulphur  rise  through  the  loose  stones  and  heat  the  sround.  The  water  which  flows  along 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  vents  ia  heated  to  boiling ;  that  which  flows  at  a  distance 
remains  cold.  But  the  sulphur  does  not  always  rise  from  the  same  vents :  new  vents  are 
daily  forming,  and  old  ones  are  closing  up.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  whole  mass  of  rock 
in  the  neighbourhood  becomes  impregnate-l  with  sulphur.  A  similar  Soufiridre  is  situated 
an  English  uile  distant  from  this. 

Nevis  has  a  very  characteristic  crater,  from  which  vapours  of  sulphur  are  condensed,  and 
many  hot  springs  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 

St  Christopher's,  or  St  Kitt's,  is  composed  of  rough  precipitous  mountains.  The  loftiest 
among  them,  Mount  Misery,  rises  to  a  height  of  3483  feet  above  the  sea.  This  mountain 
is  composed  of  trachyte,  and  conceals  at  its  summit  a  perfect  crater.  The  island  formerly 
suffered  much  from  earthquakes ;  but  since  the  great  eruption,  in  June,  1692,  the  ground 
has  been  but  rarely  agitated. 

St  Eustatia  is  a  conical  mountain,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  provided  in  the 
middle  with  a  crater  which  much  exceeds,  in  magnitude,  circumference,  and  regularity,  all 
the  craters  in  the  Antilles. 

Bahama  Islands.  This  numerous  group,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  entirely  composed  of 
limestone ;  which,  in  many  places,  displays  magiiificent  caves.  They  may  be  considered  a 
continuation  of  the  limestone  islandb  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Trinidad  appears  to  make  a  part  of  the  continent ;  and  Dr.  Nugent  remarks,  that  its  rocks 
are  either  primitive  or  alluvial.  The  great  northern  range  of  mountains  Uiat  runs  from 
east  to  west,  and  is  connected  with  the  high  land  of  Paria  on  the  continent,  by  the  islands 
of  the  Bocas,  consists  of  gneiss,  of  mica  slate  containing  large  masses  of  quartz,  and,  in 
many  places,  approaches  in  nature  to  talc  slate ;  and  of  bluish  limestone,  traversed  by  veins 
of  calc  spar,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  for  many  leagues  to  the  northward,  there 
extends  a  low  and  perfectly  flat  land,  evidently  formed  by  the  debris  of  the  mountains,  and 
^  the  copious  tribute  of  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  deposited  by  the  influence  of  currents. 
The  famous  asphaltum  or  pitch  lake,  situated  amidst  a  clayey  soil,  is  about  three  miles  in 
circumference ;  and,  in  the  wet  season,  is  sufliciently  solid  to  bear  any  weight,  but  in  hot 
weather  is  often  in  a  state  approaching  to  fluidity.  The  asphaltum  appears  to  be  supplied 
by  springs.  At  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  islind,  between  Point  Icacos  and  tlie  Rio 
Erin,  are  small  cones,  resembling  those  of  the  volcanoes  of  air  and  mud,  near  Turbaco  in 
New  Grenada,  which  are  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  Macaluba  and  the  Lake  Naftia 
m  Sicily. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

The  splendour  of  the  vegetation  in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  theme  of  every 
traveller  there.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  of  the  most  important  of 
its  productions. 

Few  plants  are  more  extensively  valuable,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  than  the 
Mahogany  (^Swietenia  Mahagoni)  {jig.  1010.).  The  uses  of  this  wood  are  too  well  known 
1QJQ  to  render  it  necessary  here  to  mention  them,  further  than  to  say  that 

"*  ■*  almost  all  our  valuable  furniture  is  formed  of  it,  and  that  it  is  par- 

ticularly adapted  to  such  purposes  by  its  great  beauty,  hardness,  and 
durability,  and  the  exquisite  polish  it  is  capable  of  taking.  It  is 
said,  too,  to  be  indestructible  by  worms  or  water,  and  to  ob  bomb* 
proof:  hence  the  Spaniards  used  to  make  their  vessels  of  mahogany 
and  Captain  Franklin  took  with  him  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  boats  con- 
structed in  England  of  that  material,  as  being  the  lightest  (in  con- 
sequence of  the  thinness  of  the  planks),  and  the  most  portable,  com- 
bined with  great  strength.  Jamaica  formerly  yielded  the  greatest 
quantity  of  this  wood,  and  the  old  Jamaica  mahogany  is  still  reckon- 
ed the  most  valuable ;  though  tiie  largest  importations  are  now  made 
from  Honduras,  where  200  years  are  considered  necessary  from  the 
time  of  tho  plant  springing  from  seed,  till  its  perfection  and  fitness  for  cutting.  This  opera- 
tion commences  about  August ;  the  gangs  of  labourers  employed  in  this  work  consisting  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty,  each  being  headed  by  one  man,  called  the  captain,  and  accompanied  by 
a  person  termed  the  huntsman,  whose  business  it  is  to  search  the  bush  and  find  employment 
for  the  whole.  The  latter  cuts  his  way  among  the  thickest  woods,  where  he  climbs  the 
highest  tree,  and  thence  minutely  surveys  the  country.  The  leaves  of  the  mahogany  tree 
are  invariably  of  a  reddish  hue;  and  an  eye,  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise,  can  at  a 
j{reat  distance  discern  the  places  where  the  tree  is  most  abundant.    Thither  he  directs  his 
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Btepe,  without  other  compass  or  guide  than  hia  recollection  afibrda,  and  nev^r  fails  of  reach' 
ingr  the  exact  spot,  though  he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  use  dexterity  to  prevent  others  firom 
availing  themselves  of  his  discovery,  and  seizing  first  on  the  hidden  treasure,  those  who 
follow  tiirn  being  entirely  aware  of  any  arts  he  may  U6e,  and  their  eyes  being  so  quick 
that  the  lightest  turn  of  a  leaf,  or  the  fiiintest  impression  of  a  foot,  are  unerringly  per* 
ceived. 

The  Mahogany  tree  is  commonly  cut  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  fVom  the  p^round,  a  stage 
being  erected  for  the  axeman.  The  trunk,  from  its  dimensions,  is  considered  tho  most 
valuable  portion ;  but  for  ornamental  work  the  branches  are  preferred,  the  grain  being  closer 
and  the  veins  more  variegated.  Tho  cutting  of  roads  is  the  most  laborious  and  expiinsive 
part  of  the  work ;  but  it  is  customary  to  facilitate  this  as  much  as  possible,  by  placing  the 
scene  of  operations  near  a  river.  The  underwood  is  cleared  away  with  cutlasses,  which 
ihe  people  use  with  great  dexterity ;  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  clear  away  some  of  the 
harder  and  larger  trees  with  fire.  The  quantity  of  road  to  be  cut  in  each  season  depends 
on  the  situation  of  the  body  of  mahogany  trees,  which,  if  much  dispersed,  will  increase  the 
extent  of  road-cutting :  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  miles  of  rood  and  many  bridges 
are  made  to  a  single  tree,  which  tree  may  ultimately  yield  but  ono  log.  The  roads  being 
now  all  ready,  wnich  may  generally  be  efiected  in  December,  the  cross-cutting,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  commences.  This  is  merely  dividing  crosswise,  with  the  saw,  each  tree 
into  logs,  according  to  its  lei.gth ;  some  trunks  yielding  but  one,  others  four  or  five  logs; 
the  chief  rule  for  dividing  the  trees  being  so  as  to  equalise  the  loads  which  the  cattle  are  to 
draw.  A  supply  of  oxen  is  constantly  kept  in  readiness,  lest  the  usual  number  should  be 
overburdened  by  the  weight  of  the  log :  this  is  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  very  great  differ- 
ence of  size  of  the  mahogany  trees ;  the  logs  taken  from  one  being  about  i]UO  feet,  while 
those  from  the  next  may  be  1000.  The  largest  log  ever  cut  in  Honduras  was  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions :  length  17  feet,  breadth  57  inches,  depth  64  inches ;  measuring  516d  super- 
ficial feet,  or  15  tons  weight.  The  largest  log  of  mahogany  ever  brought  from  Honduras 
to  Glasgow  is  thus  described : — It  was  taken  to  the  wood  yard  on  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
and  there  placed  between  two  other  logs,  preparatory  to  being  cut  up,  as  no  saw-pit  was 
capable  of  containing  it  The  length  was  16  fbet,  depth  5  feet  6  inches,  and  breadth  4  feet 
9  inches.  It  contained  418  cubic  feet,  and  5016  feet  of  inch  deal ;  the  cost  of  sawing  it, 
at  3d.  a  foot,  amounted  to  62/  14s.  The  value  of  the  whole,  estimated  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot, 
was  292/.  12s.;  and  the  weight  was  7^  tons.  The  time  of  drawing  the  logs  from  their 
place  of  growth  is  April  or  May,  the  ground  at  all  other  seasons  being  too  soft  to  admit  of 
the  heavily  laden  trucks  passing  without  sinking,  and  it  is  essential  that  not  a  moment  of 
dry  weather  be  lost  in  drawing  the  wood  to  Uie  river.  The  night  is  employed  in  this  work, 
OS  tho  days  are  too  hot  Nothing  can  present  a  more  extraordinary  spectacle  than  this 
process  of  trucking,  or  drawing  down  the  mahogany  to  the  river.  Six  trucks  are  commonly 
employed  together,  occupying  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  road :  the  great  number  of  oxen ;  the 
drivers,  half  naked  (clothes  being  inconvenient  firom  the  heat  and  dust),  each  bearing  a 
lighted  torch ;  the  wildness  of  the  forest  scenery,  the  rattling  of  chains,  the  sound  of  the 
whip  echoing  through  the  woods;  then  all  this  activity  and  exertion  so  ill  corresponding 
with  the  still  hour  of  midnight,  makes  it  wear  more  the  appearance  of  some  theatrics 
exhibition  than  what  it  really  is,  the  pursuit  of  industry  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Honduras  woodcutter.  In  the  end  of  May  the  periodical  rains  recommence :  the  torrents 
are  so  great  as  to  render  the  woods  impracticable  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  when  all 
trucking  ceases,  the  cattle  are  turned  into  pasture,  and  the  trucks,  gear,  tools,  &c.  are 
housed.  In  the  end  of  June,  the  logs  of  mahogany  are  floated  down  the  swollen  rivers  in 
jnlpans  (a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  canoe)  followed  by  the  gang  of  labourers,  to  disengage 
them  from  the  overhanging  branches  and  to  form  them  into  raftis  at  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
where  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  re-smoothed  with  the  axe,  and  the  ends,  which  have 
frequently  been  split  and  rent,  by  dashing  against  rocks  in  the  river,  are  sawed  off,  when  the 
mahogany  is  ready  for  shipping.  The  average  expense  of  mahogany  cutting  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  about  70t.  sterling  each  labourer  per  annum,  independent  of  the  capital  sunk  in  the 
purciias'a  of  the  works,  cattle,  trucks,  &c.  &c.  In  St  Vincent's,  where  the  mahogany  is  not 
mdigenous,  the  trees  do  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  fifly  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  eigh' 
teen  inches.  The  bark  of  mahogany  is  very  astringent  and  bitter ;  and  in  its  action  on  thu 
human  frame  has  been  said  to  coincide  nearly  with  the  Peruvian  bark. 

The  Marcnta  arundinacea  is  a  plant  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  is  believed  to  yield 
Arrow-root,  a  well-known  and  elegant  article  of  diet,  which  is  prepared,  according  to  the 
late  Dr.  Sims,  from  its  roots,  not  by  drying  and  pounding,  as  has  been  stated,  but  by  mace- 
ntion  in  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  starch  is  made  from  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  fari 
naceous  substances.  Great  quantities  of  arrow-root  have,  of  late,  been  imported  into  this 
country  from  the  West  Indies,  and  much  recommended  as  food  for  young  children,  and  «s  a 
light  nourishment  in  sickness.  A  similar  substance,  probably  in  every  respect  of  equa.  eifi- 
cacy  and  not  less  salubrious,  has,  of  late  years,  been  prepared  in  considerable  quantities,  in 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  from  the  roots  of  the  common  Cuckow  Pint  (Arum  maculatum).    The 
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Mo/^nta  arundinacea  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  and  increased  Inr  parting  the  roots, 
grows  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  broad  leaves  and  a  spike  of  small  white  flowers. 

Myrtus  Pimenta,  the  handsome  tree  which  produces  the  Allspice  or  Pimento  of  com- 
merce, is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Its  proibsion 
of  white  blossoms  contrast  most  agreeably  with  the  dark  green  leaves  that  clothe  its  nume- 
rous branches,  while  the  rich  perfume  that  is  exhaled  around,  renders  an  assemblage  of  these 
trees  one  of  the  most  delicious  plantations  of  even  a  tropical  clime.  When  the  foliage  is 
bruised,  it  emits  a  fine  aromatic  (xlour,  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  fruit,  and  by  distillation,  a 
delicate  oil,  which  is  often  substituted  for  oil  of  cloves.  The  allspice  tree  is  of  difficult  cul- 
tivation, seeming  to  mock  the  labours  of  man  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  or  improve  its 
growth ;  not  one  attempt  in  fifty  to  propagate  the  young  plants,  or  to  raise  them  from  the 
seeds,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  tree  does  not  grow  spontaneously,  having  succeeded. 
The  enormous  crop  which  the  pimento  tree  sometimes  yields,  would  render  its  culture  very 
profitable.  In  a  favourable  season,  one  tree  has  been  known  to  afibrd  150  lbs.  of  the  raw 
ti-uit,  or  1  cwt.  of  the  dried  spice ;  a  loss  of  one  third  generally  occurring  in  curing  it.  So 
plenteous  a  harvest  seldom  occurs  above  once  in  five  years.  Pimento  combines  the  flavour 
and  properties  of  many  of  the  oriental  spices ;  hence  its  popular  name  of  Allspice. 

The  Avocado  Pear  is  a  beautiful  smooth  fleshy  fruit,  the  production  of  Laurus  Persea. 
Its  flavour  combines  the  taste  of  artichoke  and  filberts,  but  is  not  comparable  to  many  of  the 
European  fruits ;  lemon-Juice  and  sugar,  pepper  and  vinegar,  are  often  added  to  give  it  pun- 
gency. All  animals  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  many  virtues  are  ascribed  both  to  the 
fi-uit  and  an  infusion  of  the  buds  of  this  tree,  which  is  frequently  ordered  by  the  physicians 
m  the  West  Indies. 

The  native  country  of  the  Papaw  Tree  {Carica  Papaya)  (Ji^,  1011.)  has  been  much  con- 
tested ;  writers  on  the  East  and  writers  on  the  West  Indies  being  equally  disposed  to  claim 

it  as  an  aboriginal.  That  learned  botanist  and  philoso* 
pher,  Robert  Brown,  infers,  from  various  c'rcumstances, 
that  the  papaw  tree  is  a  native  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  but  has  been  naturalised  in  Hindostan,  the 
Philippines  and  Moluccas.  It  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth. 
St.  Pierre  probably  spoke  firom  his  own  knowledge, 
when  he  described  Virginia  as  having  planted  a  seed, 
which  in  three  years'  time  produced  a  papaw  tree 
twenty  feet  high,  loaded  with  ripe  fruit  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  this  fruit,  mainly,  that  the  tree  is  cultivated ; 
in  Jamaica,  it  is  generally  eaten  boiled,  and  mixed  with 
lime-juice  and  sugar,  or  baked  like  apples.  The  juice 
of  the  pulp  is  used  as  a  cosmetic  to  remove  freckles, 
and  the  negroes  in  the  French  colonies  employ  the 
leaves  to  wash  linen,  instead  of  soap.  As  a  medicinal 
tree  it  is  deserving  of  notice,  the  milky  juice  of  the 
fruit  or  the  powder  of  the  seed  being  a  very  powerful 
vermifuge.  But  the  most  extraordinary  property  of  the  papaw  tree  is  that  which  was  first 
related  by  Brown  in  his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  namely,  that  water  impregnated  with 
the  milky  juice  of  this  tree  makes  all  sorts  of  meat  washed  in  it  very  tender ;  but  that  eight 
or  ten  minutes'  steeping  will  make  it  so  soft|,  that  it  will  drop  in  pieces  from  the  spit  before 
It  is  roasted,  or  turn  to  rags  in  boiling.  This  circumstance  is  confirmed  in  Mr.  Neill's  inte- 
resting Horticultural  Tour  through  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  gentlemen  who  have  been  long  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  who  state  that  the  employ- 
ment of  this  juice  for  such  a  purpose  is  of  quite  general  occurrence ;  and  more,  that  old 
hogs  and  old  poultry,  which  are  fed  upon  the  leaves  and  fruit,  however  tough  the  meat  they 
aiford  might  otherwise  be,  are  thus  rendered  perfectly  eatable,  and  excellent  too,  if  used  as 
soon  as  killed ;  but  that  the  flesh  soon  passes  into  a  state  of  putridity.  The  very  vapour  of 
the  tree  serves  the  purpose ;  it  being  customary  in  Barbadoes  to  suspend  the  fowls  and  meat 
from  its  trunk,  to  prepare  them  for  the  table.  The  existence  of  this  astonishing  property  in 
tlie  papaw  tree  is  attributed  to  the ^firine,  which  has  been  proved  by  M.  Vauquelin,  the  emi- 
nent French  chemist,  to  exist  in  its  juice,  a  substance  that  had  previously  been  supposed  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  Cashew  nut  iAnacardium  occidentale)  bears  much  resem- 
blance to  the  walnut,  and  its  foliage  has  nearly  the  same  scent  The  firesh  nut  is  well  tasted, 
<t  improves  the  flavour  of  many  dishes,  and  forms  great  part  of  the  food  of  tho  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Isles  and  many  parts  of  India.  They  roast  it  in  the  husk,  and  eat  it  with 
salt  The  husk  contains  a  mucilaginous,  acrid,  burning,  and  caustic  juice,  which  afifords  so 
indelible  a  stain,  that  it  is  used  for  marking  ink,  and  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers.  It  also  con- 
sumes excrescences  and  warts,  but  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  parts  with  water  immediately 
after  its  application.  A  more  dubious  property  is  that  attributed  to  the  Anacardium,  of  brigh^ 
ening  the  faculties,  strengthening  the  memory,  &c. 
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With  roprnrd  to  the  Banana  and  Plantain  (Muta  paradiiiaca  and  M.  lapientum)  {fia$. 
1012  and  lUld.)i  Humboldt  thus  writes:— "It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  tnere  is  another 
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plant  in  the  world  which  on  so  small  a  space  of  ground  produces  such  a  mass  of  nourishin^f 
substance.  In  ex%\A  or  nine  months  after  the  sucker  is  planted,  the  Banana  begins  to  show 
its  flowering  stem,  and  the  fruit  may  be  gathered  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  month.  Whrn 
the  stalk  is  cut  down,  one  among  the  many  slioots  is  always  found,  which  is  about  two- 
thirds  as  high  as  the  parent  plant,  and  will  bear  fhiit  three  months  later.  Thus  a  banana 
ground  is  kept  up  without  any  further  trouble  than  that  of  cutting  down  the  stem  of  which 
the  fruit  has  ripened,  and  stirring  the  ground  a  little,  once  or  twice  a  year,  about  the  routs. 
la  one  year  a  space  of  100  square  metres,  containing  30  or  40  banana  plants,  gives  upwards 
of  2000  kilogrammes  or  4000  lbs.  weight  of  nourishing  substance.  What  o  difference  be- 
tween this  produce,  and  tiie  grain  that  is  yielded  by  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Europe !  Cal- 
culations prove  that  the  amount  of  nourishing  substance  obtained  from  a  banana  ground  is 
aa  189  to  1,  when  compared  with  the  growth  of  wheat  on  the  same  space ;  and  as  44  to  1, 
of  potatoes.  In  the  stoves  of  our  country,  the  banana  never  ripens  properly ;  the  soft  sac- 
charine mucilage  that  Alls  it  bearing  no  more  resemblance  to  the  matured  and  mealy  fruit, 
than  the  milky  substance  that  is  contained  in  the  green  corns  of  wheat  does  to  the  hard  and 
ripened  farinaceous  kernel.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  various  processes  by  which 
the  South  Americans  and  West  Indians  prepare  this  fruit.  I  have  often  seen  the  natives, 
after  a  day  of  great  fatigue,  make  tlieir  dinner  on  a  very  small  quantity  of  manioc  and  three 
buianas  of  the  larger  kind.  Generally  speaking,  in  hot  countries,  the  people  are  partial  to 
saccharine  food,  which  they  consider  not  only  palatable,  but  highly  nourishmg.  The  mule- 
teers on  the  coast  of  the  Caraccas,  who  conveyed  our  baggage,  frequently  preferred  raw 
sugar  for  tlicir  dinner  to  fresh  meat  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  banana,  exposed  to  the  sun,  dries 
like  a  fig ;  its  skin  turns  black,  and  the  whole  smells  like  smoked  ham :  in  this  state  it  is 
most  wholesome.  A  great  advantage  arises  from  the  facility  with  which  the  banana  is  raised, 
^^^  which  makes  it  even  preferable  to  the 

1014    ^i^^^^s,  .  M/fifi^  .      bread-fruit,  which,  though  loaded  with 

fruit  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  when 
once  destroyed,  as  it  often  is  dunng  the 
native  wars,  causes  lasting  distress  to  the 
country." 

Passion-flowers  {Flos  Passionis)  (Jiff. 
1014.)  of  four  different  kinds,  so  named 
from  the  fancied  resemblance  exhibited 
by  the  plant  to  the  instruments  of  our  Sa- 
viour's passion,  produce  the  fruit  called  in 
thn  West  Indies  the  Grenadilla.  The 
latter  name  is  derived  from  its  similarity 
to  the  Pomegranate  {Punica  Granatum). 
In  the  lanceolate  leaves  of  the  passion- 
flower, our  Catholic  ancestors  saw  the  spear  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side ;  in  the  tendrils, 
the  whip ;  the  five  wounds  in  the  Ave  stamens ;  and  the  three  nails,  in  the  three  clavato 
styles.  The  greatest  resemblance  lies  in  the  filamentous  crown,  which  not  unapt.y  repre- 
sents the  crown  of  thorns,  or,  as  some  have  it,  tlie  crown  of  glory ;  but  as  it  required  even 
more  than  monkish  ingenuity  to  have  made  the  twelve  apostles  out  of  the  ten  divisions  of 
tbq  floral  covering,  they  limit  the  number  of  Uiese  saints  to  ten ;  excluu'ug  Judas,  who  be* 
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trayed  his  master,  and  Peter,  who  denied  him.  Old  cuts  still  exist,  where  all  the  flower  in 
made  up  of  tliese  thinn. 

The  Pine  Apple,  of  which  several  species  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  is  too  well 
known  in  this  country  to  require  any  lengthened  description  :— 

"  III  Iuk:»iii  (n\{\.  Anana  reari  ' '  '    ' 

Amid  a  coron«t  or  ipean." 

Carcfiil  cultivation  in  a  hot-house  is  said  to  render  the  fruit  even  better  than  in  its  native 
soil;  a  circumstanco  that  may  readily  be  believed,  when  wo  know  how  far  superior  arc  the 
^pes  of  our  hot-houBCs,  to  those  raised  in  the  open  air,  a  skilful  treatment  and  choice  ot 
sorts  moro  than  making  up  for  the  want  of  sun  and  the  deficiency  of  natural  temperature. 

The  Mammco  {Mamtnea  americana)  is  a  lolly  tree,  bearing  a  yellow  fruit,  not  unlike  a 
very  largo  russet  apple,  of  which  the  pulp  resembles  a  fine  apricot,  and  is  highly  fragrant,' 
with  a  doliciuua  flavour.  The  Mammee  is  abundant  and  much  prized  in  the  West  India 
markets,  where  it  is  considered  one  of  the  beat  native  fruits. 

In  the  West  Indies,  so  fine  are  the  climate  and  soil,  that  tropical  plants,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  are  readily  cultivated ;  and  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  garden  and  surrounding 
country  of  St.  Vincent's  is  given  by  the  late  Reverend  I^ansdown  Guilding,  an  eminent  no- 
turalist  and  most  successfbl  draughtsman,  whoso  loss  to  science  we  have  recently  had  cause 
to  deplore.  "The  part  that  is  crowded  with  trees  of  larger  growth  is,  perhaps,  most  calcu« 
lated  to  interest  the  European  visiter.  If  he  derives  any  pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  pic- 
turesque scenery,  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  define  what  most  excites  his  admiration,  the 
individual  beauty  and  contjnst  of  forms, 

i-i*   .     ■',      \  'or  that  etnrnnl  spring 

Which  licri!  uiiaini'la  every  thing,' 

tnd  calls  forth  a  luxuriance  of  vegetable  life  in  every  direction.  Nature  appears  prodigal 
of  organic  matter.  The  ground  is  overloaded  with  plants,  which  have  scarcely  room  for 
their  developement.  The  trunks  of  the  older  trees  are  everywhere  covered  with  a  thick 
drapery  of  ferns,  mosses,  and  orchideous  plants,  which  diflUse  into  the  air  the  richest  odours, 
and  almost  conceal  from  sight  the  noble  stems  that  uphold  them.  Their  growth  is  favoured 
by  the  great  moisture  of  the  air,  and  these  lovely  parasites,  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  are  seen  ascending  on  every  side,  even  the  larger  branches.  So  great  is  the 
variety  of  vegetable  beauties  that  sometimes  decorate  a  single  trunk,  that  a  considerable 
space  in  an  European  garden  would  be  required  to  contain  them.  Several  rivulets  of  the 
purest  water  urge  their  meandering  course  through  the  brushwood ;  various  plants,  of  hum* 
bier  growth  and  which  love  humidity,  (display  their  beautiful  verdure  on  their  edges,  and  are 
sheltered  by  the  wide-spreading  arms  ot  the  Mango  (Mangifera  indica),  Mahogany  (Swie-  ' 
tenia  Mahaffoni),  Teak  {Tectona  granilis),  Mimosas,  and  other  woods,  remarkable  for  their  ' 
Btateliness,  and  clothed  in  wild  and  magnificent  pomp.  The  vegetation  everywhere  displays 
that  vigorous  aspect  and  brightness  of  colour,  so  characteristic  of  the  tropics.  Here  and  there, 
as  if  for  contrast,  huge  masses  of  trap,  blackened  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  de« 
cayed  Tremello),  present  themselves ;  those  blocks  which,  in  colder  climates,  would  be 
doomed  to  eternal  barrenness,  or,  at  most,  would  only  nourish  the  pale  and  sickly  Lichen, 
here  give  support  to  creeping  plants  of  every  form  and  colour,  which  cover  with  yellow, 
green,  and  crimson,  tl  e  sides  of  the  sable  rof  (n  their  crevices,  the  succulent  species  are 
daily  renewed,  and  prepare  a  soil  for  larger  '(■.mnts;  from  their  summits,  the  Old  Man's 
Beard  {Rhipsalis  Cassutka  of  Hooker),  and  sim  lar  weeds,  which  seem  to  draw  their  nour- 
ishment from  the  air,  hang  pendent,  floating,  like  tattered  drapery,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
winds.  At  a  distance  is  seen  the  Trumpet  tree,  whose  leaves  seem  made  of  silver  plates, 
as  the  blast  reverses  them  in  the  beams  of  the  mid-day  sun.  In  a  solitary  spot  rises  a  wild 
Fig  tree  (Ftcws  reliffiosa),  one  of  the  gigantic  productions  of  the  torrid  zone.  Thg  huge 
limbs  of  this  tree,  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  throw  down,  often  fi*om  the  height  of 
eighty  or  ninety  feet,  a  colony  of  suckers  of  every  possible  size,  from  that  of  packthread  to 
the  vast  cable  of  a  ship,  without  any  visible  increase  in  their  diameter,  and  without  a  joint ; 
these,  reaching  the  ground,  become  other  trees,  but  still  remain  united, — happy  symbol  of 
the  strength  which  proceeds  from  union.  At  other  times,  the  suckers  blown  about  by  the 
winds  are  entangled  round  the  trunk  of  some  neighbouring  rock,  which  they  surround  with 
a  network  of  the  firmest  texture,  as  if  the  hand  of  man  had  been  employed." 

"All  the  beauties  which  Nature  has  lavished  on  the  equinoctial  regions  are  here  displayed 
in  their  fairest  and  most  majestic  forms.  Above  the  rocky  summit  of  the  hills,  the  Tree 
Ferns,  which  are  the  principal  ornament  of  our  scenery,  appear  at  intervals :  Convolvuli  and 
othsr  creepers  have  climbed  their  high  stems  and  suspended  their  painted  garlands.  The 
fruits  of  our  country  scattered  around  within  our  reach,  and  the  wide  green  leaves  of  the 
Bananas  and  Hcliconias,  planted  beneath,  serve  also  to  minister  to  our  refreshment.  On 
every  side,  innumerable  Palms  of  various  genera,  the  Cocoa-nut,  Date,  Cabbage  Palnf,  &c., 
whose  leaves  curl  like  plumes,  shoot  up  majestically  their  bare  and  even  columns  above  the 
wood.  The  jwrtion  of  the  botanic  garden  near  the  house  of  the  superintendent  has  been 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  Spices,  the  medicinal  and  other  useful  plants.    In  the  same 
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group  are  seen  the  precious  Nulinotf  (Myrittica  nfficinalii),  cxpotitiff,  in  the  centro  of  iti 
DurHlini;  drupe,  Iho  wed  eurroumlcil  by  the  crinitum  Maco;  tlio  Caasia,  with  its  pendent 
poda  nt  curious  Icnf^th;  the  inn|;n>'i'^u'>t  liai^crRtruiinia  {L.  Rfgina),  dispiayinf;  one  ox- 
tended  8heet  of  lovely  bloaooma ;  the  Cannon-ball  Tree  {Lerytkii  bracteata  or  Couroupita 
quianrnsis),  with  its  sweet  and  painted  flowers,  scattcringf  its  fetid  fruit,  so  much  resem- 
bling the  fatal  shell,  that  wo  might  suppose  a  company  of  artillery  had  bivouacked  in  its 
shade;  the  CalaboHh,  with  its  large  green  pericarp,  so  useful  in  the  poor  man's  hut;  and  the 
Screw  Pino  (,Pandanua  odnraliaaima),  with  its  fruit  carved  in  rude  and  curious  workman- 
ship, and  its  ribbed  stem,  supported  on  a  bundle  of  fagots.  Assembled  together  are  the  vari- 
ous fruits,  transplanted  fVom  the  islands  of  Asia  and  other  distant  lands,  or  the  Antilles, 
attracting,  by  their  ncctared  flowers,  the  gaudy  humming-birds.  You  behold  the  Broad-fruit 
{Arloc.a./nu  inciaa)  of  the  Friendly  Itdands,  the  most  precious  gifl  of  Pomona,  and  the  Jack 
of  India  (A.  inteffri/olia),  bearing  their  ponderous  fruit  of  the  weight  of  60  or  70  lbs.  on 
the  trunk  and  arms;  huge  deformities  for  the  lap  of  Flora.  Here,  too,  a  stunted  Cork  Troo 
{Qnrrcua  Suber),  and  a  small  European  Oak  (Q.  Robnr),  sadly  contrast  their  sickl;^  forms 
with  the  proud  oflbpring  of  the  tropics.  The  Vanilla  (Epidcndrum  Vanilla),  with  its  long 
suckers,  the  Black  Pepper  (Piper  niffrum)  of  Asia,  hang  suspended  on  the  boughs;  the 
{faudy  blossoms  of  the  Passiflora  and  the  lung  tubes  of  the  Solandra  (8.  ffrandijlora)  appear 
amid  the  wood,  mingling  their  blossoms  with  those  of  the  n<;ighbouring  trees  in  wild  confu- 
sion ;  while,  at  intervals,  the  Agave  throws  up  its  princely  column  of  fhictification  fVom  a 
host  of  spears.  Innumerable  Cacti  and  Eupnorbia;,  covered  v/ith  fVuit  or  flowers,  differing 
in  the  articulation  of  their  stems,  the  number  of  their  ribs,  and  the  disposition  of  their  spicu- 
Ice,  give  variety  to  the  scene.  At  every  step,  plants  remarkable  for  their  beauty  or  fragrance 
ornament  your  path.  But  the  reader  will  \ycary  of  the  enumeration  of  the  vegetable  won- 
ders that  adorn  this  paradise.  In  proper  beds  are  the  useful  herbaceous  species,  or  the  vege- 
tables with  which  our  tables  are  supplied.  By  tlie  side  of  every  rivulet  rise  large  clustcra 
of  the  Bamboo  (Bambuaa  arundinacea),  without  a  doubt  the  most  generally  useful  of  our 
plants.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  arborescent  Grass,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  waving  its  light  or  graceful  fbliage  at  every  breath  of  the  wind.  The 
Sago  (Cycaa  revolula)  and  several  kindred  plants,  so  valuable  for  their  nutritious  feculo,  are 
scattered  about,  attaining  their  greatest  height  in  spots  where  nothing  is  allowed  to  impede 
their  free  dovelopement." 

SuBSEOT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoological  productions  of  the  West  Indies  hav^  been  but  little  attended  to.  Botanistg 
of  nearly  every  nation  have  repeatedly  visited  and  explored  the  principal  islands,  that  the 
conservatories  of  the  great  might  be  decked  with  blooming  exotics;  but,  as  regards  Zoology, 
nearly  a  century  has  elapsed  without  any  material  addition  being  made  to  the  antiquated 
history  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  on  the  animal  productions  of  these  islands.  Of  their  native 
quadrupeds,  many  have,  doubtless,  been  exterminated  by  civilisation ;  and,  although  we  have 
no  good  data  to  go  upon  for  the  surmise,  it  may  be  supposed  that  cavies,  armadilloea,  and 
other  smaller  quadrupeds,  still  exist  in  the  woody  and  less  cultivated  districts  of  the  interior. 
The  Agouti  {Dasyprocta  Acuti  111.)  (^ff.  1015.)  may  be  considered  in  the  West  Indies  as 

representing  the  hare  of  Europe,  as  it  is  about  the  sai.ie  size. 
1015  Although  once  common,  it  is  now  only  met  with  in  'he  Icsa 

cultivated  islanda  It  runs  with  great  celerity,  particularly  up 
rising  ground,  but  will  frequently  roll  over,  like  the  hare,  in 
descending  a  hill :  it  feeds  on  all  vegetables,  but  is  very  fond 
of  nuts.  In  Cayenne,  the  Agouti  is  more  common,  and  is  there 
seen  in  troops  of  more  than  twenty. 

The  Birds  arc  almost  as  little  known  as  are  the  quadrupeds: 
they  seem,  however,  to  belong  to  the  same  families,  and  in  nu- 
merous instances  to  the  same  species,  as  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Florida  and  Georgia,  mixed  with  several  others 
more  particularly  belonging  to  the  Terra  Firma.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Lees,  has  transmitted  us, 
fh>m  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Brazilian  Motmot  (Prionitea  Momota  111.)  {fig,  1016.),  the 
Trichaa  velata  Sw.  or  Veiled  Yellow-throat,  a  beautifUl  new  Trogon,  &c. ;  while  the  cele- 
brated Mocking-bird  of  the  United  States  (Orpkeua  polyglottua  Sw.)  is  known  to  have  a 
range  over  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  several  other  islands.  Trinidad,  however,  appears  to  be  the 
chief  island  for  birds :  the  ruby-topaz,  the  ruif^necked,  and  the  emerald-crested  Humming- 
birds are  particularly  splendid ;  the  crimson-throated  Maize-bird  (Agelaiua  militaria  Vieil!), 
the  Mexican  Ha  .gnest  (7.  mexicanua  D.),  and  the  Red-headed  Tanager  {Agldia  gyrola  Sw.) 
have  all  been  sent  fi-om  this  island.  Turkey  Vultures  of  a  large  size,  and  entirely  black, 
are  not  uncommon ;  but  the  precise  species  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  Most  of 
the  North  American  summer  birds  pass  the  winter  in  these  islands,  which  seem  to  be  the 
farthest  point  of  their  southern  range. 
The  wading  and  swimming  birds  have  the  same  general  character  as  those  of  the  adjacent 
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continent  Pelicans,  Great  White  Herons,  Flamingoea,  and  other  well-known  birdi,  haunt 
the  salt-water  marshes ;  while  the  Jacana,  and  a  benutil\il  waterhen  with  a  yellow  bill  anil 
deep  bin  )  plumage,  called  the  Martinioo  Gallinule  {fig,  1017.)  are  common  in  fVesh-water 
swamps.  Thr  Snakr-neck  or  Darter  is  sometimes  met  with ;  ita  colour  is  dark,  interspersed 
all  over  with  innumerable  white  spots,  while  iti  long  thin  neck  more  reMmblea  that  of  a 
wrpont  than  of  a  bird  {fig,  1018.). 

1016 

1018 

1017 


Bruillan  Molmot 


Martinieo  flullinule. 


Bntkn^Naek  or  Dartar. 


We  may  pass  over  an  enumeration  of  serpents  and  reptiles,  to  notice  two  which  afford 
delicious  food.  The  Guana  lizard  is  by  some  thought  as  great  a  delicacy  as  the  green  turtle, 
and  both  these  arc  common  in  tho  West  Indies. 
Tho  Common  Guana  (L.  Iguana  L.)  {fig.  1019.)  is  sometimes  five  feet  long :  its  general 

colour  is  green,  prettily  variegated,  out  its 
1019  hues  are  cnangcable,  like  those  of  the  came- 

leon.  According  to  Catesby,  these  animals 
are,  or  were,  particularly  abundant  in  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  so  as  to  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  food  with  many  of  the  na« 
tives ;  and  Brown  mentions  them  as  inhabit- 
ing Jamaica.  They  are  excessively  nimble, 
and  are  hunted  by  dogs.  Such  as  are  not 
wanted  for  use  are  salted  and  barrelled.  Gu- 
anas are  also  found  on  the  continent;  and 
when  roasted,  we  can  affirm  that  their  flesh 
is  peculiarly  delicate,  being  tender,  sweet, 
perfectly  white,  and  not  unlike  the  inside  of  a  lobster's  claw. 

The  Green  Turtle  {Testudo  Mydaa  L.)  {fig.  1020.)  is  that  particular  species  so  highly 
prized  by  epicures.  So  common  docs  it  appear  to  bo  in  these  seas,  that,  when  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  wrote,  forty  sloops  were  employed  by  tho  people  of  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  in  their 
capture.  Tho  Bahamans  also  are  extensively  concerned  in  this  fishery,  carrying  them  to 
Carolina  and  other  parts  where  turtle  arc  Bcorce.  This  species  derives  its  name  from  the 
fat  being  green,  and  it  feeds  on  a  kind  of  gross,  called  turtle  grass,  which  grows  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  seo.  They  are  principally  caught,  says  Catesby,  in  April,  when  the  fishermen 
go  in  littlo  boats  to  Cuba  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  watch  the  turtle  during  the  evening, 
turn  them  on  their  backs,  and  afterwards  collect  them  at  leisure 
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The  marine  shells  are  few,  and,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
sink  into  insignificance.  The  largest  are  the  Horned  Helmet  {Cassis  comuta  L)  {fig.  1021.) 
and  the  Strombus  Gigas,  with  a  pink  mouth,  both  much  esteemed  for  mantel-piece  ornaments. 
Those  inhabiting  the  land,  on  the  contrary,  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  Asia.  Jamaica, 
in  particular,  produces  a  very  great  variety ;  while  it  is  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  alone 
that  the  rare  Plecocheilus  undulatus  {fig.  1022.)  has  hitherto  been  found. 

The  Insects  offer  nothing  of  particular  interest  to  the  unscientific  reader,  and  it  is  a  gen 
eral  remark,  that  in  aK  islands  Ibe  species  are  much  fswer  than  upon  continents.    A  verv 
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oxcollcnt  natunliat,  the  late  Kovorcml  I/inadown  Giiili!iii((,  loiifr  rMidont  in  St.  Vincent'iL 
lOH  recently  diMcuvirod  that  Uio  iulMtaiicu  i;ui»>rally  known  by  tlio  niiino  of  leixl  nearl,  and 
MO  friH|ucntly  icnt  over  in  txixoi  with  small  ahollii,  ia  Uio  cxuviiB  of  an  inacct  vliich  livoa 
ninonu',  and  proyii  upon,  th«  ants.  ThiH  HubNtance  haa  the  appeanniU  of  roundish  aeoda, 
Mumcwhat  lar;;or  than  Ihoao  of  tliu  muatard,  ami  of  the  aaino  tint,  yel  ahinin((  with  a  rich 
IfloiH  of  ((old;  indt'cd,  thoy  ini^ht,  by  a  aiiiiorficiiil  olMorvor,  bo  oaaily  miatakon  for  graina 
of  that  urccinua  inotal.  Thvy  arc,  however,  very  liKht,  and,  on  clow)  examination,  a  amal 
hole  will  b<)  ncrceived,  throu|{n  which  tho  adult  insect  hoa  mode  ita  eacapo  from  the  alioll, 
which  ia,  in  tact,  tho  chrysalia. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Oeoffraphy, 

Tho  grand  career  of  discovery  in  tho  Now  World  commenced  with  tho  Weat  Indies.  Co. 
lumbus,  in  1402,  when  ho  sailed  to  cxploro  a  now  route  to  India,  landed  firat  on  one  of  the 
Bahamas,  and  then  on  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo.  Ho,  and  tho  navigators  who  immediately  foU 
lowed  him,  visited  succossivuly  tho  diitbrent  islands.  They  formed  settlements,  but  wore 
soon  engaged  in  conteata  with  the  natives,  whom  they  treated  with  such  reckless  cruelty, 
that  tho  wholo  race  woro  nearly  exterminated.  For  about  a  contury  and  a  half  tlieso  islands 
remained  in  possession  of  tho  Spaniards,  though  ncglecte<l  by  them  for  tho  moro  splendid 
regions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  During  tho  17th  century  tliny  bccamo  tho  hold  of  a  desperate 
band  of  outlaws  and  pirates,  called  Huccaneers,  who  waged  with  success  a  predatory  war* 
fare  along  the  wiiole  circuit  of  the  Spanish  main :  at  tho  same  time,  tho  English  and  French, 
not  without  aome  concurrence  with  those  adventurers,  sought  to  obtain  possessions  in  thia 
archipelago.  Before  the  end  of  tho  century,  tho  English  were  masters  of  Jamaica,  the 
French  held  half  of  St.  Domingo,  and  tho  two  nations  had  divided  between  them  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Windward  Islaiuls.  These  acquisitions,  tiiough  much  inferior  in  extent  and 
natural  advantages  to  those  still  held  by  Spain,  were  so  much  better  improved  and  cultivated, 
that  they  soon  biccamo  of  far  superior  value.  This  prosperity,  however,  was  in  some  mea- 
sure procured  by  means  deeply  to  bo  deplored ;  tho  compulsory  labour  of  numerous  bands 
of  slaves,  who,  conveyed  from  Africa  under  circumstances  of  the  severest  hardship,  have 
become  much  tho  most  numerous  part  of  the  population. 

A  memorable  crisis  in  West  Indian  history  took  place  in  1702,  when  the  Njitional  Assenv 
bly  of  Franco  passed  rash  decrees,  abolishing  all  distinction  of  ranks,  and  pi'oclaiming  the 
complete  equality  of  mankind.  This  step  was  soon  followed  by  a  general  rising  of  tho  ne* 
^roes  in  St  Domingo,  who,  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
independence,  and  in  incorporating  into  their  new  state  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island.  At 
the  same  time,  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonics  belonging  to  England  drew  the 
attention  of  the  philanthropists  of  that  country,  who,  ailcr  long  representations  and  efforts, 
Buccoeded  in  procuring  a  complete  prohibition  against  the  further  importation  of  negroes 
from  Africa.  Nor  did  they  cease  their  efforts  till  arrangements  were  made  which  will  ensure, 
in  a  few  years,  the  entire  liberation  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  human  beings. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

The  political  relations  of  all  these  islands  are  subordinate  to  those  of  tho  mother  country, 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  In  those  belonging  to  Britain,  tiie  white  proprietors  are  repre- 
sented in  houses  of  assembly,  which  exercise  some  of  the  functions  of  tho  British  parlia- 
ment. Tho  limits  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  however,  have  not  been  very  precisely 
defined ;  and  in  several  instances,  particularly  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  some 
rather  serious  collisions  have  taken  place.  Hayti,  as  already  observed,  forms  an  independent 
republic. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

An  uncommon  measure  of  wealth  and  prosperity  was  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  by  these 
islands.  They  flourished  especially  during  the  last  century,  when  they  supplied  almost  cx- 
clusivelv  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  articles,  the  use  of  which  had  become  general  over  the 
civilised  world.  After  the  French  revolution  and  that  of  the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo,  the 
islands  belonging  to  Britain  bccamo  almost  the  sole  quarter  whence  Europe  was  furnished 
with  West  India  produce.  The  prosperity  thus  caused  excited  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  envy  of  Napoleon,  who  made  astonishing  efforts  to  shut  first  France,  and  then  tho  whole 
Continent,  against  all  merchandise  coming  from  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies.  But  this  ex- 
clusion was  never  complete.  The  last  twenty  years  have  produced  a  very  severe  reverse. 
The  great  encouragement  thus  ailbrded  led  to  an  over-production,  and  consequent  deprecia- 
tion, which  was  further  augmented  by  the  competition  that  arose  in  South  America  and 
other  quarters  of  the  world,  and  also  by  the  commercial  depression  in  Europe.  Hence  it  is 
complained  that  the  prices  obtained  by  West  India  cultivators  have  fur  some  time  ceased  to 
fic  remunerating,  and  that  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  incurring  heavy  incum- 
brancer, that  they  have  been  able  to  continue  their  operations. 

A  sugar  plantation  forms  a  great  manufhcturing  as  well  as  agricultural  establishment,  in 
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whicn  a  large  capital  must  bo  invested. 

since  tho  fall  in  tho  value  of  produce,  unless  on 


!S. 


istablishment,  in 


It  cannot  be  carried  on  with  advantage,  fspeeully 
a  considerable  Hcale;  as  the  white  servanta 
and  tho  machinery  must  ho  nearly  the  same  on  a  small  as  cm  a  large  estate.  Plantation!, 
according  to  Mr.  llibbert,  vary  from  0(H)  to  a(KK)  acrps,  and  fVom  100  to  BOO  negroes.  An 
Bvcrngo  one  may  contain  300  negroes,  who  nmy  produce  about  '200  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
This  will  rc(iuir(!  iUH)  acres  of  iand  planted  with  cane,  and  iUH)  head  of  cattle,  for  the  main- 
tcnonco  of  which  000  acres  will  bo  rctjuisite.  For  negro  grounds  and  wood,  MW  moro  will 
bo  necessary.  The  whole  extent  will  thus  bo  1400  acres.  The  original  price  of  good  land 
is  10/. ;  tho  expense  of  clearing,  10/. ;  of  planting.  10/. :  in  all,  SO/. ;  matting  4*200/.  of  ori- 
giniil  outlay  upon  tho  land.  The  buildings  and  machinery  are  estimated  as  follows :— A 
mill,  400/. ;  waroliouse,  1*200/. ;  curing-house,  000/. ;  distillery,  000/.;  copper  and  still,  2000/. ; 
dwelling-house,  900/. ;  •resh-housos,  UIO/. :  in  all,  7360/.  currency,  or  (M2nO/.  sterling;  which, 
added  to  thu  cost  of  tho  land,  makes  04iy>/.  The  expense  of  roaring  a  slave  is  reckoned  by 
Mr.  Ilibbort  at  80/.  Of  this,  36/.  is  supposed  to  be  incurred  tho  first  year,  including  20/.  for 
loss  of  the  mother's  labour;  in  tho  next  thirteen  years  ho  allows  annually  2/.  for  food,  1/.  1*. 
fur  clother,  10s.  8«/.  for  medicine,  taxes,  iic.  B^  tho  age  of  fourtcon,  the  labour  of  the  ne- 
gro is  Bupnosod  more  than  to  compcnsato  his  mamtonance.  Tho  negroes  of  a  great  planta- 
tion are  divided  into  ttiroo  gangs:  tho  first  of  which,  composed  of  tho  most  vigorous  and 
active,  amounts  to  about  seventy-soven ;  tho  second,  to  thirty-one ;  the  third,  to  twenty-seven. 
Besides  theso  there  aro  eleven  grass-cutters,  fifteen  watchmen  and  cooks;  nine  d''iver8  of 
mules  and  carts ;  twenty-eight  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  and  poopcrs ;  twelve  for  attending 
cattle ;  seventeen  overseers ;  twenty-one  hospital  attendants ;  six  for  watching  grounds,  Sui, 
The  export  of  sugar  to  Britain,  durmg  tho  year  18;)2,  amounted  to  3,585,188  cwts.,  which, 
at  28«.  per  cwt.,  amounts  to  5,110,000/.,  and  tho  duty,  at  24s.,  was  4,352,000/.  The  ex* 
portation  of  rum,  in  1832,  amounted  to  4,753,780  gallons,  the  value  of  which,  at  2a.  dd.  & 
gallon,  would  be  753,044/.  Of  this  amount,  3,513,000  gallons,  retained  in  Britain  for  home 
consumption,  paid  a  duty  of  1,570,000/. 

Coffee  ranks  next  to  sugar  in  importance,  and,  thouc'i  ntroduccd  from  a  romoto  quarter 
of  the  world,  has  been  cultivated  with  such  success,  that  the  coffee  of  Bcrbice  and  Jamaica 
ranks  second  to  that  of  Mocha,  and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country.  Within  the  last 
ffew  years,  however,  the  competition  from  other  quarters  has  been  so  groat  as  to  give  the 

Elanters  occasion  to  complain  that  it  is  still  more  unproductive  than  sugar,  and  its  culture 
as  in  consequence  somewhat  declined.  Tho  importation  into  Britain,  in  1832,  amounted  to 
24,600,000  lbs.,  the  value  of  which,  at  6J.  a  pound,  may  bo  685,700/.  A  few  other  articles, 
though  very  secondary  to  those  above  mentioned,  arc  produced  in  these  islands.  Cotton  wae 
formerly  considered  ono  of  their  staples.  In  1786,  the  produce  was  5,800,000  lbs. ;  and  in 
1828,  it  was  almost  the  very  same,  or  5,890,000.  But  this  amount,  which  in  the  first  period 
was  nearly  a  third  of  tho  whole  British  consumption,  was  in  the  socond  period  not  a  fortieth 
part  of  that  consumption.  In  1831  and  1832,  it  averaged  only  1,050,000  lbs.  The  United 
States  have  supplanted  fho  islands,  both  as  to  tho  abundance  and  quality  of  this  commodity. 
Yet  the  cotton  of  tho  latlt  r,  lliough  inferior  to  tho  best  American,  still  maintains  a  respect- 
able price  in  the  market.  Cacao,  the  principal  material  of  chocolate,  has  also  much  dcchned, 
chiefly  perhaps  on  account  of  that  beverage  being  almost  entirely  disused  in  Britain.  The 
recent  reduction  of  duty,  however,  may  probably  lead  to  an  extended  consumption.  The 
average  of  1831  and  1832  was  1,050,000  lbs. 

Manufacturing  industry,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  society  in  these  islands,  scarcely  exieta^ 
even  in  its  humblest  form,  for  domestic  use. 

Commerce,  on  tho  contrary,  is  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  samo  wealth  and  populousncss.  Almost  every  product  of  West  Indian  labour 
is  destined  for  the  market  of  tho  mother  country,  from  which  in  return  these  islands  receive 
all  their  clothing,  and  a  great  proportion  of  their  daily  food.  They  supply  tho  British  em- 
pire with  nearly  all  the  sugar,  rum,  and  coffee  consumed  in  it. 

In  1832,  the  shipping  employed  in  tho  trade  between  Britain  and  the  West  Indies  was  to 
the  following  amount: — Inwards,  8*28  ships,  229,117  tons,  and  12,656  men.  Outwards,  803 
ships,  226,105  tons,  and  12,804  men.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1829  was  9,807,914/. ; 
of  the  exports,  3,612,075/.  The  leading  articles  of  import  were,  4,152,614  cwt,  sugar ; 
6,934,759  gallons  rum;  28,911,785  lbs.  coffee;  4,640,414  lbs.  cotton;  684,917  lbs.  cacao; 
390,626  cwt.  molasses ;  3,585,694  cwt.  pimento ;  6,081  cwt.  ginger ;  13,285  tons  mahogany ; 
9748  tons  logwood;  2105  tons  fustic;  212,000  lbs.  indigo;  63,850 lbs.  cochineal;  9041  Iba. 
castor  oil ;  128,536  lbs.  sorsaparilla ;  6345  lbs.  pepper.  The  articles  of  export  from  Britain, 
stated  according  to  their  value,  were,  cottons,  1,050,280/. ;  linens,  385,303/. ;  woollens, 
120,192/.;  silks,  19,383/.;  apparel,  251,192/.;  hats,  56,594/.;  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  163,197/. ;  of  brass  and  copper,  67,220/. ;  hardware,  90,101/. ;  tin,  15,637/. ;  lead, 
10,026/. ;  earthenware,  30,259/. ;  leather,  116,512/. ;  saddlery,  26,267/. ;  beef  and  pork, 
113,831/. ;  beer,  55,565/. ;  butter  and  cheese,  79,488/. ;  fish,  94,16.5/. ;  cordage,  23,537/. ; 
coals,  32,523/.;  soap  and  candles,  117,168/.;  glass,  76,660/.;  painters'  colours,  80,042/.; 
pUte,  29,500/. ;  stotionery,  23,827/. ;  books,  10,893/. 
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The  W6Bt  Indies  also  carry  on  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  United  States  and  the 
Britbh  colonies  in  North  America,  to  which  they  send  their  staple  productions,  and  receive 
in  return  grain,  provisions,  fish,  and  timber.  The  trade  with  Uie  British  colonies  employed, 
in  1831,  486  ships  of  75,800  tons,  with  5074  men,  outwards.  That  from  the  United  Stotea 
in  the  same  year  employed,  according  to  Mr.  Bliss,  58,825  tons,  of  which  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  American.  .       .  .       .,  ..  ,,.  .     .  , 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  the  different  portions  of  the  West  Indies  has  been  ascertained  witli 
varying  degrees  of  accuracy.  Reserving  more  precise  details  for  the  local  section,  we  shall 
give  the  following,  as  a  near  approximation  of  the  whole :-  — 

Spanish  island! 1,000,000 

.       Britiih  (inclusive  of  Demerara) 788,000 

.>  Hayti 800,000  ,      ,. 

French  islands  (Inclusive  of  Cayenne) 282,000 

'  'i '  Other  European  islands  (including  Dutch  Ouiana) 120,000  ' 

9,060,000 

Of  these  it  is  probable  not  above  500,000  are  Europeans ;  the  rest  are  of  negro  origin, 
and,  unless  in  Hayti,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

The  social  state  of  these  islands  is  peculiar  and  painful.  The  population  consists  of  three 
portions,  between  which  scarcely  any  sympathy  exists: — 1.  The  whites;  2.  the  slaves;  3. 
the  mixed  population  and  emancipated  negroes.  On  a  sulject  which  has  excited  so  much 
interest,  and  given  rise  to  so  many  controversies,  into  which  our  plan  forbids  us  to  enter, 
some  very  general  observations  will  be  sufficient. 

The  whites,  who  form  so  small  a  part  of  the  population,  are  the  masters,  in  whom  all  the 
power  and  property  centre.  They  consist,  partly  of  proprietors  superintending  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  own  lands,  partly  of  agents  and  overseers  employed  by  owners  residing  in  Bri- 
tain. As  a  body,  they  do  not  irerit  many  of  the  reproaches  tlirown  upon  them  by  the  zeal- 
ous friends  of  humanity.  Inheritance  rather  tlian  choice  has  placed  most  of  them  in  cir- 
cumstances of  severe  trial  and  difficulty.  Some  of  them  have  abused  their  inordinate  power 
in  deeds  of  wanton  cruelty,  which  have  brought  a  stain  upon  tlie  whole  body ;  but  sucn  con- 
duct does  not  appear  to  be  general,  and  others  have  distinguished  themselves  by  showing  to 
their  slaves  every  degree  of  indulgence  of  which  their  unfortunate  situation  admitted.  In 
their  intercourse  with  each  other,  the  planters  are  peculiarly  frank,  liberal,  and  hospitable. 
They  are  strongly  animated  by  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  even  a  sense  of  equality,  which  may 
seem  strangely  inconsistent  with  their  habits  and  situation.  Yet  the  same  anomaly  has 
occurred  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  sanguine  temper, 
and  extravagant  estimate  of  their  wealth,  with  which  Mr.  Edwards  reproaches  them,  is 
likely  to  have  been  effectually  cured  by  the  great  reverses  which  tliey  have  recently  expe- 
rienced. 

The  slaves  form  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  population ;  but  their  situation  has  beer. 
the  subject  of  so  much  controversy,  that  a  precise  estimate  of  it  would  be  difficult.  They 
are  undoubtedly  in  a  worse  situation  than  the  serfs  of  Europe,  who  were  merely  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  portion  of  what  their  labour  had  drawn  from  it. 
Their  lot  is  harder  also  than  that  of  the  Oriental  slave,  who,  employed  as  a  domestic  ser- 
vant, rises  often  to  the  rank  of  a  favourite.  The  West  Indian  slave  is  placed  continually 
under  the  lash  of  a  taskmaster,  and  is  regarded  only  according  to  the  amount  of  labour 
which  can  be  extracted  from  him.  It  never  can,  however,  be  the  interest  of  the  master  to 
inflict  physical  injury  on  his  slave,  or  to  withhold  whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve  him  in 
health  and  vigour.  The  bondsman  has  even  an  assurance  of  being  supplied  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  more  complete  than  is  possessed  by  the  labouring  classes  in  a  free  community. 
Yet  this  very  security  tends  to  degrade  their  character,  and  to  prevent  them  from  acquiring 
habits  of  reflection  and  foresight.  Their  lot  must  depend  too  entirely  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  their  master  or  overseer:  those  who  are  fortunate  in  this  respect  may  enjoy  much 
comfort ;  but  others  have  no  sufficient  protection  or  redress  against  the  bursts  of  passion  ana 
caprice  to  which  human  nature  invested  with  power  is  liable.  Edwards  seems  to  admit  their 
liability  to  the  vices  to  which  men  are  exiKised,  when  held  in  a  state  of  degradation :  these 
are,  dissimulation,  a  propensity  to  pilfer,  and  a  proneness  to  low  sensual  indulgence.  It  k 
impossible  not  to  look  forward  with  interest  and  hope  to  the  recent  arrangements  of  the 
British  legislature,  by  which  this  bondage  is  converted  into  a  species  of  apprenticeship,  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  is  to  be  entirely  abolished ;  while  the  planters  are  to  be  indemni- 
fied by  having  distributed  among  them  the  large  sum  of  20,000,000i.  sterling,  to  be  raised 
y  small  additional  taxes  on  the  principal  articles  of  West  India  produce. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  negro  population  have  already  obtained  their  liberty,  which 
was  cither  granteu  by  masters  who  had  conceived  an  attachment  to  them,  or  earned  by  the 
industrious  employme.it  of  their  leisure  hours.  The  intercourse,  also,  between  the  black 
and  white  races  has  produced  a  number  of  muiattoes,  who  are  never  enslaved.  This  class 
however,  iiave  not  derived  all  the  advantages  which  should  naturally  have  followed  from  the 
possession  of  freedom.     Thev  considered  it  inconsistent  with  their  situation  to  share  tho 
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toils  of  their  enslaved  brethren,  yet  had  littin  means  of  attaining  any  higher  employment 
They  were  excluded  from  all  intermarriage  or  association  •«  ith  the  ruling  class,  and  from 
all  offices  of  trust  or  importance ;  their  testimony  in  many  cases  was  not  roceived  by  a  court 
of  justice.  The  females,  despising  the  young  men  of  their  own  class,  form,  very  generally, 
illicit  connections  with  Europeans,  though  it  is  said  that  their  general  behaviour  is  modest 
and  that  they  view  this  tie  in  nearly  the  same  light  as  marriage.  On  the  whole,  the  cha- 
racter and  deportment  of  the  freed  negroes,  when  existing  as  a  detached  and  degraided  class, 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  that  which  they  would  exhibit  when  invested  with  tho 
rights  of  citizens,  and  forming  the  main  body  of  the  people. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

The  division  of  the  West  India  Islands,  zs  they  appear  interesting  to  us,  is,  according  to 
the  nations  by  whom  they  are  occupied,  into  British,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  to  which  are 
to  be  added  a  few  Danish  and  Swedish,  and,  finally,  the  independent  negro  republic  of 
Haytl 

SvBSECT.  1. — British  Islands, 

The  British  possessions,  though  not  the  most  extensive  or  naturally  fruitful,  are,  since 
those  of  France  have  sunk  into  secondary  importance,  undoubtedly  the  best  cultivated,  most 
wealthy,  and  productive.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  globe,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  yields 
such  an  amount  of  valuable  commodities  for  exportation.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
population  and  commerce  of  each  of  these  islands. 


Atttlpfli  •        .    •    ■   •    . 
BaHiu'-rt  1    .    ■    .    .   .   . 

Dominic    ■    .    •    -    •    • 
Greiuda      ...... 

Jamaica  -  >  •  •  .  • 
MontBerrat  .•■--• 

Netii 

St.  Ctirlitopber^  .    .   .   . 

StLurii 

St  Vincent 

Tobnio  -.---•• 
T»rtola  aid  Viigio  Itlaoda 
Angiiilla      •.■■■• 

TrHildid 

Dahamu     ...... 

Bennudas  ..••■* 
Demeran  •••.•- 
Bctblce 


\Vhita. 


IfWO 

19,029 

791 

2,154 

3 

330 

TOO 

l,CI2 

868 

1,301 

tHi 

477 

385 

3,883 

4,240 

4,181 

3,006 

(23 


Free  Co- 
loured. 


3,020 
4,,126 
4,077 
2,430 
12 

814 
2,000 
3,0IJ0 
2,828 
2,>U4 
I,I9S 
1,296 

327 
16,302 
2,991 
1,069 
6,360 
1,161 


Slavei. 


29,537 
81,500 
16,392 
23,604 
322,421 
6,262 
9.142 
19,085 
13,348 
i2,9«7 
12,091 
6,399 
2,388 
83,776 
9,705 
4,371 
65,558 
20,615 


Produce  of 

Oenenl  Value  or 

Sugar. 

Coflte. 

Importi  loto 
BritaiB. 

firitaili. 

Cuts. 

Oaltmu. 

U$. 

£ 

£ 

158,611 

155,514 

242 

1 46,657 

123,101 

336,881 

2,357 

334 

369,828 

293,417 

00,063 

38,321 

l,01^63l 

27,473 

24,583 

213,160 

298,933 

28,541 

93,015 

88,247 

'■''S'?''J 

3,213,503 

19,758,603 

2,781,483 

l,«84,72« 

20,646 

49,075 

■       ■       ■        < 

830 

7^11 

64,236 

61.243 

l,3«2 

»,2i3 

21^ 

133,452 

219,706 

44 

97,254 

71,117 

86,971 

12,817 

113,S17 

61,609 

37,681 

261,551 

173,262 

124 

99,891 

94,666 

93,471 

428,810 

51,E8g 

49,326 

17,099 

.... 

.... 

5,6g« 

4,gn 

204,987 

I8,MI 

Mjm 

mfm 

192,351 

.    .    .    ■ 

.  .   •    • 

199,637 

61.524 

39,571 

994 

2,987 

.... 

«I,8IT 

22,490 

760,2S6 

1,850,710 

9,447,426 

602,236 

««7,68S 

110,967 

234,818 

S,316,g(» 

51,687 

61,216 

This  table  will  afibrd  an  accurate  notion  of  their  relative  importance,  and  will  render 
unnecessary  any  minute  details  respecting  a  region  which  presents  in  general  so  uniform  an 
aspect. 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  island  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  lofty 
range  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  interior,  covered  with  ancient  and  majestic  forests, 
gives  to  its  landscapes  a  grand  and  varied  aspect.  From  these  heights  descend  about  a 
hundred  rivers,  or  rn*'aer  rills,  which  dash  down  the  steeps  in  numerous  cascades,  and,  after 
a  short  course,  reach  the  sea.    From  these  elevated  tracts  the  island  is  supplied  with  the 

vegetable  productions  of  a  temperate 
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climate ;  and  the  Guinea  grass,  which 
has  prospered  remarkably,  enables  the 
planters  to  maintain  numerous  and  valu- 
able herds  of  cattle.  Yet  the  soil  is 
considered  to  be  by  no  means  universal- 
ly good,  and  its  actual  fertility  is  ascrib* 
ed  in  a  great  measure  to  diligent  manur- 
ing and  cultivation.  The  abundance  of 
water  must  always  be  a  main  source  of 
fertility  in  tropical  countries.  The  rum 
of  Jamaica  is  considered  superior  to  that 
of  any  of  the  other  districts;  but  its 
coffee  ranks  second  to  that  of  Berbice. 
Pimento,  the  plantations  of  which  are 
extremely  ornamental,  is  peculiar  to  this 
island,  and  has  been  of^n  termed  Ja- 
maica pepper.    With  her  natural  and 
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acquired  advantages,  however,  Jamaica  has  not  been  preserved  ftotn  the  pestilential  influ* 
fnce  of  the  climate,  which  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  to  European  constitutions. 
'  The  towns  of  Jamaica,  as  of  the  other  islands,  are  all  sea-ports,  and  supported  by  com- 
jnerce.  Spanish  Town,  cr  Santiago  de  la  Vegu,  the  most  ancient,  and  still  the  seat  of  tbo 
legislature  and  courts,  is  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and  has  not  more  than  4000  or 
6000  inhabitants.  Port  Royal,  possessed  of  a  secure  and  spacious  harbour,  was,  in  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  enriched  both  by  the  trade  of  the  island,  and  the  contraband 
traffic  with  the  Spanish  main.  It  was  then,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico  and  Lima,  the 
most  splendid  and  opulent  city  in  the  New  World.  Suddenly  an  earthquake  swallowed  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  Yet  the  advantages  or  its  situation  caused 
it  to  be  soon  rebuilt,  and  ten  years  after,  when  it  had  been  burnt  to  tlie  ground,  it  was  rear- 
ed  again  ftom  its  ashes.  But  in  1722  it  was  assailed  by  a  hurricane,  the  most  dreadful  ever 
known,  even  in  these  latitudes.  The  sea  roee  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet,  undermined  and 
overthrew  a  great  part  of  the  houses;  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  was  entirely  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  vessels,  which  had  only  their  masts  and  rigging  swept 
away.  Port  Royal,  being  then  viewed  as  a  fatal  spot,  was  abandoned  for  Kingston,  and  is 
now  reduced  to  209  or  300  houses.  The  fortifications,  however,  which  are  very  strong,  are 
still  kept  up,  and  the  navy-yard  is  mamtained  there.  Kingstcm,  about  twenty  miles  N.E., 
is  now  the  principal  town  of  Jamaica.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  extending  six  miles  in 
breadUi  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Its  commerce,  though  not  equal  to  what  that  of  Port 
Royal  once  was,  is  great,  and  is  favoured  by  a  spacious  and  commodious  roadstead.  Its 
population  exceeds  S),000.  All  these  towns  are  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  which  is  the 
^moat  level  and  fertile,  and  most  favourable  for  trade.  Montego  Bay,  a  place  with  about 
4000  inhabitants,  carries  on  the  more  limited  commerce  of  the  northern  coast  Savanna  la 
Mar,  in  the  west,  is  little  more  than  %  village,  since  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  hurri- 
cane of  1780 ;  yet  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and  a  little  trade.  The  Grand  and  Little  Cayman, 
which  are  inhabited  only  by  a  few  hundred  fishermen  and  pilots,  may  be  considered  as 
appendages  to  Jamaica. 

Barbadoes  is  the  island  which  ranks  next  in  value  and  importance ;  indeed,  it  was  the 
earliest  settled  and  improved  of  all  the  English  possessions.  Having  been  founded  during 
the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  it  afforded  a  refuge  to  persons  of  various  parties  who  succes- 
sively suffered  persecution.  It  thuis  made  very  rapid  progress,  and  in  1650  there  were 
estimated  to  be  20,000  white  men  in  the  island,  half  of  whom  were  able  to  bear  arms.  It 
has  been  alleged  to  have  undergone  a  considerable  decline  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful  hurricanes  with  which  it  has  been  ravaged,  and  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  which  now  requires  manure  in  order  to  maintain  its  rertility ;  yet 
the  population  and  produce  were  greater  in  1829  than  in  1758,  the  supposed  period  of  its 
highest  prosperity.  Barbadoes,  havmg  no  mountains  in  the  centre,  is  less  copiously  watered 
than  the  other  Antilles ;  and,  being  fiirther  out  in  the  Atlantic,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
general  scourge  of  hurricane..  Its  soil,  though  deficient  in  depth,  being  composed  chiefly 
of  a  fine  black  mould,  is  well  fitted  for  the  culture  of  sugar;  and  its  rich  plantations,  diver* 
sified  by  the  gentle  hills  which  rise  in  the  interior,  present  a  delightful  landscape.  Brid^ 
town,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  gayest  and  handsomest  towns  and  one  of  the  strongest  mili- 
tary posts,  in  the  West  Indies,  containing  above  20,000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  much  frequented,  not  only  for  the  trade  of  the  island,  but  by  vessels  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  easterly  position,  reach  it  before  any  of  the  other  islands,  and  touch  there 
for  refreshment 

St  Christcpher's,  known  oflen  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  St  Kitt's,  is  not  the  next  in 
importance ;  but  on  account  of  its  early  settlement  may  be  noticed  here,  in  preference  to 
recent  acquisitions.  It  was  first  occupied  by  the  English  in  1628;  and,«  though  repeatedly 
disputed  hj  the  Spaniards  and  French,  has,  with  the  exception  of  some  short  intervals, 
remained  m  the  possession  of  Britain.  The  inteiior,  rising  into  the  lofly  peak  of  Mount 
Misery,  ia  peculiarly  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  the  plain  along  the  sea  surpasses  in  rich- 
ness and  beauty  that  of  any  of  the  otlier  islands,  abounding  in  the  block  mould  which  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  sugar.  Basseterre,  the  capital,  on  the  south-west  coast,  contains  6000 
or  7000  inhabitants. 

Antigua,  to  the  east  of  St.  Christopher's,  is  by  no  means  so  uniformly  fertile ;  a  large  pro- 
portion consisting  of  a  stiff  clay,  which  yields  only  bad  grass.  Being  deficient  in  springs 
or  rivulets,  water  is  procured  only  by  preserving  the  rain  in  cisterns,  and  in  years  of  drought 
the  crop  sometimes  entirely  fails.  In  favourable  seasons,  however,  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able produce  of  sugar.  Antigua,  St.  Christopher's,  and  several  oUiers  now  to  be  mentioned, 
form  what  are  called  the  Leeward  Islands,  which,  running  from  east  to  west  ^^^^  supposed 
to  be  less  exposed  to  tho  action  of  the  trade  wind.  All  the  Leeward  Islands  have  one 
governor,  who  resides  at  Antigua.  Hence  John's  Town,  its  capital,  admired  for  its  agree- 
able situation  and  the  regularity  of  its  buildings,  derives  a  considerable  degree  of  impor- 
tance, and  is  a  favourite  resort.  It  has  about  15,000  inhabitants.  English  Harbour,  on  the 
southern  coast,  with  a  royal  dock-yard,  is  an  important  naval  station.  ^ .,       ,, 
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The  other  Leeward  Islands  consist  of  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Barbuda,  Anguilla,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  first  is  agreeable  and  picturesque,  but  by  no  moans  fertile.  Nevia  ia 
a  small,  but  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  consisting  of  one  conical  mountain  above  twenty 
miles  in  circuit  Charlestown  is  the  capital.  Barbuda  and  Anguilla,  still  smaller,  are  also 
fertile,  but  little  cultivated :  Anguilla  has  a  valuable  salt-pond;  the  tobacco  of  Barbuda  is 
particularly  esteemed.  The  Virgin  Islands  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  arid  and  least 
productive  of  any  in  the  West  Indies.  They  are  numerous,  and  in  some  degree  shared  by 
the  Spaniai'ds  and  Dutch ;  but  Tortola,  the  only  one  of  much  consideration,  Anegada,  and 
Virgin  Gorda,  belong  to  the  English. — Thf  islands  now  enumerated  include  all  that  were 
originallv  settled  and  colonised  bv  Britain.  But  conquest  within  the  last  seventy  years  has 
conveyed  to  her  others  of  great  value,  by  which  her  possessions  in  this  quarter  of  the  world 
have  been  nearly  doubled.  Part  of  these  were  captured  during  the  war  which  closed  in 
1763,  others  in  that  which  broke  out  on  occasion  of  the  French  revolution. 

Dominica  stands  in  the  former  predicament.  It  ia  a  large  island,  but  not  productive  alto- 
gether in  proportion  to  its  extent,  much  of  the  surface  being  mountainous  and  rugged.  Se- 
veral of  its  volcanic  summits  throw  out  from  time  to  time  buniing  sulphur,  but  they  do  not 
act  to  any  destructive  extent'  It  is  interspersed,  however,  with  fertile  valleys ;  a  large 
quantity  of  coffee  is  raised  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Roseau,  or  Charlottetown,  the  capital, 
IS  by  no  means  so  flourishing  as  before  the  Are  of  1781 ;  it  is  well  built,  but  many  of  the 
houses  are  unoccupied.    Its  population  may  amount  to  5,000. 

St.  Vincent's,  ceded  by  the  same  treaty,  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  and  rugged  of  the 
Antilles.  It  contains  the  onlv  very  active  volcano  in  these  islands,  which,  aflcr  being  dor- 
mant for  a  century,  burst  forth  in  1812  with  tremendous  violence,  exhibiting  the  most  awful 
phenomena.  Several  plantations  were  destroyed,  and  almost  all  those  on  the  eastern  coast 
were  covered  with  a  laver  of  ashes  ten  inches  deep.  The  peak  of  Morne  Oarou  is  nearly 
5000  feet  high.  Yet  the  intermediate  valleys,  bemg  fertile  in  a  high  degree,  render  St. 
Vincent's  on  the  whole  a  very  productive  island.  It  contains  small  remnants  of  the  native 
Carib  race,  mingled  with  some  firee  negroes,  who  were  early  introduced,  and  have  adopted 
many  of  the  Indian  usages.  Kingston,  the  capital,  has  been  supposed  to  contain  8000  inha- 
bitants. 

Grenada  exhibits  a  considerable  variety  of  surface,  which,  on  the  whole,  however,  ia  ex- 
tremely productive,  and  renders  it  an  important  acquisition.  The  scenery,  though  not  so 
grand  as  that  of  some  of  the  others,  is  peculiarlv  beautiful,  and  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  Italy.  St.  George,  the  capital,  named  formerly  Fort  Royal,  possesses  one  of  the  most 
commodious  harbours  in  the  West  Indies,  and  has  been  strongly  fortified.  The  Grenadines, 
at  Grenadillos,  lying  between  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  produce  some  sugar  and  coffee. 

Tobago,  or  Tabagn,  the  last  of  the  cessions  of  1763,  is  a  small  but  fertile  and  beautiful 
island.  Notwithstanding  its  southerly  situation,  the  heat  is  tempered  by  breezes  from  the 
Burrounding  ocean,  while  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be  out  of  the  track  of  those  hurri- 
canes which  have  desolated  so  manv  of  the  other  islands.  It  yields  the  fruits  and  other  pro- 
ducts common  to  the  West  India  islands  with  those  of  the  bordering  Spanish  main.  Scar- 
borough, a  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  is  its  capital. 

St.  Lucia,  an  important  island,  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1815.  Its  high  peaks, 
called  Pitons  by  the  French,  and  sugar-loaves  by  the  English,  are  visible  at  some  distance 
at  sea.  The  soil  is  productive,  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  On  the  western  side  is  Port 
Castries,  or  Carenage,  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  these  islands.  The  town  has  a  population 
of  about  5,000  souls. 

"Trinidad,  separated  only  by  a  strait  from  the  coast  of  South  America,  where  that  main- 
land is  traversed  by  the  branches  of  the  Orinoco,  shares  in  a  great  measure  its  character. 
It  is  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  and  presents  scenery  peculiarly  grand  and  picturesque. 
The  island  is  unhealthy,  but  fruitful,  and  being  largest  next  to  Jamaica,  forms  an  acquisition 
of  great  value.  It  was  Spanish  till  1797,  when  it  was  captured,  and  confirmed  to  Britain 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  One  remarkable  object  in  this  island  is  a  lake  of  asphaltum  three 
miles  in  circumference.  This  substance,  being  rendered  ductile  by  heat,  and  mingled  with 
grease  or  pitch,  is  employed  with  advantage  in  greasing  the  bottoms  of  ships.  Trinidad 
contains  still  about  900  native  Indians.  Port  Spain  (Puerto  Espafia)  is  a  considerable  town, 
well  fortified,  and  with  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  built  regularly  and  handsomely,  with  a 
fine  shaded  walk  and  spacious  market ;  and  the  churches,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are 
very  richly  ornamented. 

Demeraro,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo,  extend  along  the  coast  of  Guiana ;  but  they  participate 
so  largely  in  the  character  of  West  India  colonies,  that  a  view  of  them  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete that  of  these  important  settlements.  They  are  also  of  recent  acquisition,  having  be' 
longed  to  the  Dutcli  till  the  last  war,  when  they  yielded  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  Britain, 
and  were  confirmed  to  that  power  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  They  extend  about  300  miles 
along  the  coast,  and  each  colony  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  broad  river,  bearing  its  own 
name.  The  territory  is  low,  flat,  alluvial,  and  in  many  parts  swampy ;  and  the  greater  por- 
tion when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Britain,  was  covered  with  dense  and  almost  impe- 
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netrable  fbrests.  Since  that  time  a  {vodigious  improvement  haa  taken  place;  Britiah  inclue< 
try  haa  cut  down  the  woods,  and,  availing  itself  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  has  ren< 
Uered  this  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  in  the  New  World.  Demerara,  as  will  appear 
by  the  commercial  table,  ranks  as  to  West  India  produce  second  only  to  Jamaica :  its  rum  ii 
inferior  only  to  hers ;  and  the  coffee  of  Berbice  ranks  above  that  of  any  of  the  islands. 
Stoebroek,  now  St  George,  is  built  on  the  low  bank  of  the  river  Eemerara.  The  houses  are 
of  wood,  seldom  above  two  stories  high,  and,  with  a  view  to  coolness,  are  shaded  by  colon* 
naded  porticoes  and  balconies,  and  by  projecting  roofs ;  and  Venetian  blinds,  or  jalousies,  ore 
used  instead  of  gloss  windows.  Canals  are  conducted  on  each  side  of  the  town,  which  pre> 
senta  a  busy  scone,  every  road  being  like  a  wharf  strewed  with  casks  and  bales.  The  town 
contains  from  6000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  moetiv  negroes,  witli  a  considerable  proportion  of 
people  of  colour,  some  of  whom  have  attamed  to  considerable  wealth.  New  Amsterdam 
the  small  capital  of  Berbice,  is  ogreeablv  situated,  intersected  by  canals,  and  with  a  consi 
derable  spot  of  ground  attached  to  each  house. 

The  LucayoB,  or  Bahama  Islands,  form  a  very  extended  and  numerous  group,  being  suc- 
cessively parallel,  firrt  to  Florida,  then  to  Cuba  and  part  of  Havti.  The  group  comprises 
about  650  islets  and  islands,  of  which  only  14  are  of  considerable  size ;  the  rest  are  mere 
rocks  and  islets,  called  here  keys,  or  kays,  from  the  Spanish  cayo.  These  islands  were  very 
much  neglected  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  a  British  settlement  was 
formed  there  under  Captain  Wowles  Rogers.  The  Bahamas,  notwithstanding  their  favour- 
able situation,  have  never  been  productive  m  the  West  India  staples.  The  soil  is  in  general 
arid  and  rocky ;  and  even  those  islands  which  might  be  capable  of  improvement  have  been 
neglected.  Cotton  is  the  only  article  which  has  been  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and  even 
this  has  declmed.  They  produce,  however,  a  considerable  variety  of  fine  timber  and  dye- 
woods,  and  some  of  thorn  supply  the  neighbouring  coasts  with  salt.  Between  the  western 
islands  and  the  coast  of  Florida  is  the  Bahama  channel,  through  which  that  celebrated  cur- 
rent called  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rushes  with  such  impetuosity  that  it 
is  perceptible  upon  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe.  Its  force  renders  the  passage  extremely 
dangerous,  and  has  given  occasion  to  frequent  wrecks.  The  principal  islands  are  the  Great 
Bahama  and  Abaco,  on  the  Little  Bahama  Bank ;  Eieuthera,  New  Providence,  Guanahani, 
or  St  Salvador,  or  Cat  Island,  remarkable  as  the  point  first  discovered  by  Columbus,  Yuma, 
and  Exuma,  on  the  Great  Bahama  Bank ;  and  Mayaguana,  Inagua,  the  Caycoa  and  Turks' 
islands,  further  south.  The  difficulty  of  navigation  in  these  seas  is  increased  by  the  great 
bank  of  Balmma,  interposed  between  Cuba  and  these  islands.  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  from  its  situation  upon  this  frequented  channel,  is  a  place  of  some  importance. 
It  is  the  general  seat  of  government,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  5000  persons. 

The  Bermudas,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  about  600  miies  east  from  the  coast 
of  North  America,  may,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  place,  be  described  here.  About 
400  are  numbered ;  but  most  of  these  are  mere  rocks,  and  only  eight  possess  any  real  im- 
portance. These  islands,  which  began  to  be  settled  about  1612,  drew  for  some  time  greater 
attention  than  their  natural  advantages  justified.  During  the  internal  troubles  whicii  soon 
afler  took  place  in  Great  Britain,  they  became  the  asylum  of  many  distinguished  personages, 
and  among  others  of  the  poet  Waller,  who,  by  celebrating  the  beauty  of  tlieir  aspect  and 
the  felicity  of  the  climate,  spread  around  them  a  poetical  lustre.  The  Bermudas  are  indeed 
in  these  respects  peculiarly  fortunate ;  being  exempted  from  the  scorching  heats  of  the  tro- 
pic, enjoying  almost  a  continued  spring,  andbeing  clothed  in  perpetual  vei^ure.  But  though 
they  anbrd  thus  an  agreeable  and  licalthful  residence,  they  have  not  proved  productive  in 
any  of  tliose  commodities  which  can  become  the  staple  of  an  important  traffic.  Cotton  haa 
been  tried,  but  without  any  great  success.  They  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  deportation 
for  criminals,  but  in  this  respect  are  now  superseded  by  the  Australian  settlements.  The 
rocky  nature  of  the  coasts  renders  them  easily  dcf'^nsible,  but  unfavourable  to  navigation. 
St  Ueorge,  the  seat  of  government,  on  an  island  of  tlie  same  name,  is  only  a  large  village. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Spanish  Mandt. 

The  western  colonies  of  Spain,  which  for  some  centuries  comprised  the  greater  part  of 
the  American  continent,  with  all  its  richest  and  most  splendid  regions,  are  now  limited  to 
the  two  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Yet  these  are  so  considerable  and  so  fruitful,  that, 
since  a  more  liberal  policy  has  been  adopted  towards  them,  they  have  in  no  small  degree 
compensated  for  her  immenje  lossea 

Cuba,  the  finest  and  largest  of  the  West  India  islands,  is  about  780  miles  in  length  by 
•52  in  mean  breadth,  and  has  a  superficial  area  of  43,.500  square  miles,  being  nearly  equal 
in  extent  to  all  the  other  islands  taken  together.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent by  chains  of  mountains,  whose  highest  peaks,  Potrillo  and  Cobre,  attain  an  elevation 
of  more  than  8,.'i00  feflt :  and  the  plains  beneath  arc  copiously  watofeu,  aim  rendered  fit  for 
prjducing  in  the  highest  perfection  all  the  objects  of  tropical  culture.  The  climate,  parti- 
cularly in  the  western  part  although  tropical,  is  marked  by  an  unequal  distribution  of  heat 
at  diflcrcnt  seasons,  indicating  a  transition  to  the  temperate  zone.    The  mean  temoerature 
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is  78°,  but  in  the  interior  and  eastern  part  only  73°.  The  hottest  months  do  not  averagfo 
more  than  84°-85'',  and  the  coldest  present  a  mean  temperature  of  about  70".  Ice  some* 
times  forms  at  night  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  northers,  but  snow  never  lalls.  Hur* 
ricanes  are  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  in  the  other  islands.  The  situation  of 
Cuba,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  communication  between 
North  and  South  America,  gives  it  a  high  commercial  and  political  importance ;  yet  Spain 
long  viewed  it  merely  as  the  key  of  her  great  possessions,  and  the  passage  by  which  she 
reached  them ;  and  tliis  great  island  did  not,  in  the  value  of  its  produce,  equal  some  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Antilles.  But  during  the  last  thirty  years  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
has  rendered  it  the  richest  of  the  European  colonies  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  proved 
the  justice  of  the  remark  of  Abbe  Raynal,  that  Vile  de  Cuba  pourrait  seule  vatoir  tin 
royaume.  Within  the  period  last  mentioned,  and  especially  since  the  separation  of  the  con* 
tinental  colonies  fh>m  the  mother  country,  a  more  liberal  and  protecting  policy  has  been 
adopted ;  the  ports  of  the  bland  have  been  thrown  open ;  strangers  and  emigrants  have  been 
encouraged  to  settle  there ;  and,  amid  the  political  agitations  of  the  mother  country,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spanish  residents  iVom  Hispaniola,  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  to 
a  foreign  power,  and  the  disasters  of  those  who  in  the  continental  states  of  America  adhered 
to  Old  Spain,  Cuba  has  become  a  general  place  of  refuge.  Its  progress,  from  these  causes, 
has  been  most  extraordinary.  At  the  close  of  the  lost  century,  it  was  obliged  to  draw  fVom 
the  rich  colony  of  New  Spain  the  sums  necessary  for  the  support  of  its  civil  administration 
and  the  payment  of  its  garrisons ;  of  late  years  it  has  been  able  not  only  to  provide  for  its 
own  exigencies,  but  to  afford  important  aid  to  the  mother  country  in  her  contest  with  her 
cevoltcd  colonies.  In  1778,  the  revenue  of  the  island  amounted  to  885,358  dollars ;  in  1794, 
to  1,136,918  dollars ;  and  in  1830,  to  no  less  than  8,972,548  dollars,  a  sum  superior  to  the 
revenue  of  most  of  the  secondary  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Nor  has  the  progress  of  its  popu* 
lation  been  less  remarkable ;  in  1775,  it  amounted  to  only  172,620 ;  in  1827,  it  had  increased 
to  704,487.  The  inhabitants  have  applied  themselves  with  surprising  success  to  the  culturo 
of  the  great  West  India  staples,  sugar  and  cofiee ;  between  1760  and  1767,  the  exports  of 
sugar  amounted  to  only  6,570,000  lbs. ;  in  1832,  they  are  believed  to  have  exceeded 
250,000,000  lbs.  In  1800,  there  were  only  80  coffee  plantations  on  the  island :  Ln  18^, 
tfiey  anriGunteu  w  ;«vn)/. 

Four  censuses  have  been  taken  of  the  population  of  Cuba,  giving  the  following  general 
results;  in  1T75,  171,620  souls;  in  1791,  272,301;  in  1817,  593,033;  in  1827,  704,487. 
The  following  table  shows  the  character  of  the  population  at  the  first  and  last  named 
periods : — 
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The  jDTToat  incraoio  of  the  black  population  is  owini;  to  the  diroct  introduction  of  ilaves 
from  Atrica,  which  has  been  continuoa  with  sroat  activity  till  the  proiiont  time,  although 
the  trade  was  to  have  ontiroly  cooaod  in  1880.  It  nppeara  that  at  Icaat  3?2,5()U  ut'  thoie 
unhappy  peraona  were  impjrtoci  into  the  island  from  11)21  to  1620;  and  within  tho  lost  few 
years,  it  is  stated  that  tbrty  or  (lily  vusselH  have  roffularly  cleared  out  for  AfVica,  as  Cn  an 
ordinary  trade,  but  with  the  well  understood  object  of  practisinff  this  nofurious  traffic.  This 
mode  of  supply  is  accompanied  by  the  distrossinif  circumstance  of  tlie  great  inequality  of 
the  soxea  (Uie  number  ot  male  slaves  being  183,200,  to  103,052  females),  the  foinale  slaves 
on  a  plantation  being  seldom  much  more  than  a  third  of  tho  whole,  and  oilen  bearing  a 
nuoh  smaller  proportion,  since  the  masters  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  rear. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  flrom  Cuba  are  suirar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  wax,  tobacco, 
and  oigars,  with  honey,  hides,  cotton,  tVuiU,  die.  The  principal  imports  are  corn  and  grain 
of  ail  sorts,  lumber,  dried  fish,  and  salt  provisions  chiefly  from  tho  United  Btates ;  cotton 
goods,  lianlwaro  and  various  other  manufactured  articles,  such  as  hats,  shoos,  cabinot-ware, 
Oarriii/fos,  &c.,  from  tho  United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  linens  fVom  Germany  and  Ireland; 
•liver  and  gold,  indigo  and  cochineal,  from  tlie  Spanisli-American  states ;  wines,  spirits,  &c. 
flrom  Franco  and  Spain,  with  such  other  articles  of  luxury  and  use  as  an  opulent  agricuU 
tural  community,  in  a  tropical  climate,  roqiiircs.  Tlio  total  value  of  the  imports  tor  the 
year  1833,  amounted  to  no  less  than  #18,511,132;  of  exports,  to  i|13,000,100.  The  prin< 
oipal  articles  of  export  Ibr  the  years  1827,  1830,  and  1833,  were  as  tbllows:  ,  .  „  , 
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This  statement,  however,  is  only  tho  custom-house  report,  which  assumes  that  a  box  of 
)iugar  weighs  but  15  arrobas,*  whereas  its  true  weight  is  at  least  16,  and  estimates  the  bags 
of  coffee  at  150  lbs.,  tliough  it  is  well  known  that  they  oflen  exceed  that  limit.  Tho  foU 
-lowing  table  shows  tho  extent  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  Cuba  with  other  countries 
,ia  the  year  1833. 

CmuMm  bnporti.                                      Eipocli. 

Spnin 14,013,730 9,713,S9jf      .' , 

tJiiilFil  State 4,4*19,900  4,384,006       ' 

Gram  llrilnin 1,099,179 911,000  ; 

BpanUli-Ainsrican  8UI0S 1,371,399  10,080 

HanaoTowns 034,379 1,904,190      ■  ^ 

Francs 097,880 931,300.        '      - 

Havana,  or  the  Havannah,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  is  one  of  tho  greatest  and  most  flourish- 

bf  cities  of  the  New  World.    It  once  carried  on  the  whole,  and  still  retains  more  than  two 

thirds  of  the  commerce  of  the  island.    The  harbour  is  admirable,  capable  of  containing  a 

'  thousand  large  vessels,  and  allowing  them  to  come  close  to  the  quay :  its  narrow  entrance 

^  has  been  found  disastrous  when  fleets  were  seeking  shelter  from  a  pursuing  enemy.    The 

"  fbrtifications,  particularly  tho  Moro  and  Punta  castles,  are  remarkably  strong ;  btit  in  1762 

they  yielded  to  the  British  fleet,  which  captured  nine  sail  of  the  line,  end  merchandise  to 

tho  value  of  about  3,000,000/.  sterling.     Since  that  time,  however,  tho  works  have  been  bo 

earefullv  strcngtliencd  as  to  make  tlie  place  nearly  impregnable ;  and  during  the  late  war, 

'  while  the  British  navy  was  generally  so  triumphant,  no  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the 

Havannah.    The  arsenal  ana  dock-yard  are  also  on  a  lar^e  scale.    The  city  presents  a 

,  magnificent  apiiearance  from  the  sea,  its  numerous  spires  being  intermingled  witn  lofly  and 

luxuriant  trees.    The  churches  are  handsome  and  richly  ornamented ;  and  several  private 

mansions  are  reckoned  to  be  worth  above  60,0001.  each.    The  interior,  however,  for  the 

most  port  consists  of  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty  streets,  crowded  with  merchandise  and 

wagons,  and  presenting  entirely  the  appearance  of  busy  trade.    Yet  the  alamcda,  or  public 

walk,  and  the  opera,  on  the  appearance  of  a  favourite  performer,  exhibit  a  gay  and  even 

Slendid  aspect    The  recently  constructed  suburbs  are  also  built  in  a  superior  style.    The 
avannah  has  patriotic  and  literary  societies,  which  are  improving.     Seven  journals  are 
published,  one  of  them  in  English.  The  population  by  the  census  of  1827  was  112.000,  and 
'  has  since  considerably  increased. 

I  Other  towns  in  Cuba  have  risen  to  importance,  only  since  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  so 
'  absurdly  conferred  on  Havana,  has  been  withdrawn.  Matanzas,  about  sixty  miles  east  of 
;  the  capital,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  low  plain  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
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now  the  second  oaBmercial  town  in  tho  island.  The  harbour  is  capacious,  easy  of  acoeai, 
and  sheltered  iVom  all  winds,  except  those  from  tho  north-oast,  which  are  not  dangerous 
hero.  Tho  population  of  tho  plaoo  amounts  to  about  15,000.  In  1880  it  exported  upwards 
of  00,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  nearly  8,000,000  Ibik  of  coffee;  2S0  vessels  entered,  and 
304  leil  its  port  in  that  year.  As  the  vicinity  is  rapidly  becoming  settled  and  brought  under 
cultivation,  ita  importance  is  daily  increasing.  Trinidad  is  one  of  the  moat  populous  and 
thriving  places  on  tho  island  since  tho  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  its  trade.  It  ia  woU 
built,  and  standing  on  tho  southern  shore,  it  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  northers  whieh 
are  experienced  on  tho  other  side  of  the  island.  Its  harbour  is  capacious,  but  exposed,  and 
its  commerce  considerable.  Population  12,500.  To  the  west  lies  Xagua,  a  smalf  *own,  bat 
having  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  world  formed  by  the  magnificent  bay  of  />*«  saoM 
name. 

Puerto  Principe,  situated  in  the  interior,  is  a  poor,  dirty,  and  ill-built  town,  in  a  wet  spot, 
which  in  many  places  is  only  passable  on  raised  footpatha  Its  inland  trado  is  consideraole. 
By  the  census  )'  appears  to  have  a  population  of  40,000  inhabitants,  but  ita  permanent 
population  is  m..oh  less,  a  groat  number  of  the  individuals  registered  here,  havmg  merely 
retired  into  tho  town  from  tiie  neighbourhood  during  tho  rainy  season.  The  little  town  of 
JNuevitas,  lately  founded  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  northern  coast,  serves  as  its 
port. 

In  tho  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  Santiago  do  Cuba,  once  the  capital  of  Cuba.  It  suf- 
fercd  much  by  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Havana,  but  since  the  opening  of 
its  port  in  1778,  it  has  shared  in  tho  general  prosperity.  Although  its  harbour  is  one  of  the 
best  in  tho  island,  yet  Cuba  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  good  water,  and  ita  hot  and  mout 
climate  renders  it  unhealthy.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  built  towns  of  the  colony, 
and  contains  26,740  inhabitants.  Bayamo  or  San  Salvador,  an  old  town  in  the  interior,  has 
a  population  of  7,500  souls.  Its  port  is  tho  thriving  little  commercial  town  of  Manzanillo, 
with  3,000  inhabitants.  To  tho  west  is  Ilolguin,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  and  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  Baracoa,  now  much  reduced,  but  remarkable  as  tho  first  settle- 
ment formed  by  tho  Spaniards  on  this  beautiful  island. 

Porto  Rico  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  smallest  of  the  Great  Antilles,  is  about  100  miles  in  length 
by  30  in  moan  breadth,  and  has  a  superficies  of  4,000  square  miles.  Although  inferior  to 
none  of  the  islands  in  fertility  and  general  importance,  it  was  long  neglected  by  Spain,  and 
until  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  century  its  wealth  was  derived  entirely  from  its  woods 
and  pastures.  But  since  it  has  shared  the  same  liberal  policy  that  has  been  extended  to 
Cuba,  and  reaped  tho  same  advantages  from  the  agitations  of  the  mother  country,  and  the 
disasters  of  the  sister  colonies,  it  has  exhibited  the  same  remarkable  picture  of  prosperity 
with  the  larger  island.  Porto  Rico  is  traversed  by  a  lofly  mountain  ridge,  which  in  the 
eastern  part  tiiea  to  the  height  of  about  4,000  feet ;  on  each  side  of  tliis  central  ridge  lie 
rich  and  beautiful  valleys,  well  watered  and  well  wooded,  below  which  stretch  the  fertile 
plains  that  contain  the  thriving  agricultural  and  commercial  towns.  In  1778,  the  population 
was  70,278,  and  in  1830,  according  to  tho  oflicial  returns,  it  was  323,838 ;  of  this  number 
only  34,240  were  slaves,  127,287  were  free  coloured  persons,  and  162,311  whites.  The  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  tiie  white  and  tho  coloured  roturiers,  and  the  whites  are  in 
tho  habit  of  intermixing  freely  witli  the  people  of  colour.  According  to  Col.  Flinter,  the 
produce  of  the  island  in  1830,  was  46,441,920  lbs.  of  sugar,  1,507,569  gallons  of  molasses, 
1,210,500  gallons  of  rum,  28,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  34,640  quintals  of  cured  tobacco,  &c. 
The  live  stock  consisted  of  70,130  head  of  cattle,  52,970  horses,  25,087  swine,  &c.  The 
exports  are  sugar  and  coflee,  with  cattle,  tobacco,  rum,  cotton,  &c. ;  the  imports  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Cuba.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is  about  3,000,000  dollars,  of 
exports  4,000,000,  two-thirds  of  which  aro  in  American  bottoms ;  of  58,526  tons,  the  ton- 
nage arrived  in  1830,  20,906  was  American,  and  15,163  Spanish. 

The  capital,  Puerto  Rico  or  San  Juan,  is  a  large,  neat,  and  well-built  town  on  the  north- 
ern coast,  with  a  deep,  safe,  and  capacious  harlwur.  It  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
tains about  30,000  inliabitants.  The  other  towns  are  small ;  Mayaguez  and  Aguadilla  on 
the  west  coast.  Ponce  and  Guayama  on  the  southern,  and  Faxardo,  aro  the  principal  ports. 
The  little  island  of  Bicque  or  Crab  Island,  lying  ofi*  the  eastern  coast,  is  claimed  by  Great 
Britain. 

SvBSECT.  3. — French  Islands. 

The  possessions  of  France  in  the  West  Indies,  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war,  were 
more  valuable  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  exports  from  St  Domingo  alone  amount- 
ed to  25,000,000  dollars.  That  valuable  island  is  now  entirely  lost  to  her.  During  the 
late  war  all  her  islands  were  captured,  and  aiie  ceased  to  exist  as  a  colonial  power.  At  the 
peace,  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe  were  restored,  and,  with  Cayenne,  form  territories  of  con- 
siderable value  and  capability.  Their  progress,  however,  was  of  course  checked  during  the 
period  when  they  were  under  foreign  occupation,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rapir 
even  since  Uie  restoration.    The  anti-commercial  system  introduced  by  Napoleon,  and  even 
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the  prepoiterouf  attempt  to  niM  lugar  in  Fnnce  out  of  the  beet-root,  havtt  ivi  teased  their 
operatiouB. 

Martinico  or  Martinique,  aa  compared  with  the  other  Lewer  Antilles,  ia  a  large  and  Ana 
island,  aboiit  flily  miles  in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth.  The  surikce  is  generally  broken 
into  hillocks,  and  in  the  centre  rise  throe  loily  mountains,  the  streams  aescendmg  from 
which  copiously  water  the  island.  The  progress  of  Martinique  took  place  between  1700 
and  1732,  during  which  period  the  ne^o  population  increased  from  14,600  to  TciOOO.  The 
English,  when  Uiey  took  it  a  second  time  in  1800,  found  next  year  a  population  of  06,419. 
The  census  of  1627  gave  101,905,  of  which  0937  were  whites,  10,780  free  coloured,  and 
81, Ids  slaves.  The  annual  imports  from  France  amount  to  about  12,000,000  fr«ncs ;  the 
exports  to  that  country,  to  20,000,000.  Fort  Royal,  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  7000  inhabitants ,  but  the  chief  trodo  centres  in  8t 
Pierre,  the  largest  place  in  Martinico  and  in  all  French  America.  Its  excellent  road  has 
rendered  it  an  entrepdt  of  the  trade  of  the  mother-country  with  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
It  has  about  20,000  inhabitants. 

Quadaloupe  is  a  larger  island,  being  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  long  and  twenty-five  broad. 
It  consists,  in  fact,  of  two  islands,  since  a  channel,  frt>m  thirty  to  eighty  yards  broad,  crosses 
the  narrow  isthmus  by  which  its  eastern  and  western  portions  are  united.  The  western, 
called  Basseterre,  notwithstanding  the  name  (which  is  derived  from  its  position  with  regard 
to  the  trade-wind,)  contains  a  chain  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  one  of  which  displays 
some  volcanic  phenomena,  emitting  volumes  of  smoke,  with  occasional  sparks  of  fire.  How- 
ever, its  plains  arc  copiously  watered  and  fruitful.  The  eastern  division,  called  Grande 
Terre,  ia  more  flat,  and  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  water.  The  progress  of  Quadaloupe 
was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Martinico,  though  slower.  In  1755  it  contained  50,800 
inhabitants;  in  1612  these  had  increased  to  114,000.  In  1827  the  population  was  found  to 
bo  135,516,  of  which  17,237  were  whites,  10,705  free  coloured,  101,564  slaves.  Annual 
value  of  the  exports,  26,650,000  francs;  of  the  imporU,  12,000,000.  Basseterre,  on  the 
part  of  the  island  bearing  that  name,  ranks  as  the  capital ;  but  having  a  bad  harbour,  is  sup- 
ported merely  by  the  residence  of  government,  and  has  not  more  than  9000  inhabitant!!. 
rointe-il-Pltre,  on  the  eastern  side,  or  rather  at  the  junction  of  the  two,  carries  on  almost 
all  the  trade,  and  has  a  population  of  about  15,000.  The  islands  of  Marie-Galante,  the 
Saintes,  and  Deseada,  are  appendages  to  Guadaloupe,  of  little  importance. 

Cayenne,  or  French  Gniana,  is  an  extensive  tract  belonging  to  the  South  American  conti- 
nent, but  which,  for  reasons  already  stated,  we  shall  here  consider  in  connection  with  the 
West  Indies.  Cayenne  Proper  consists  of  an  alluvial  island  about  eighteen  miles  long  and 
ten  broad,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  river  of  that  name ;  but  the  term  is  applied  gene- 
rally to  a  coast  about  500  miles  in  length,  having  Dutch  Guiana  on  the^west,  and  Portu- 
guese or  rather  Brazilian  Guiana  on  the  east ;  but  the  limits  of  the  latter  are  disputed  to 
the  extent  of  120  miles,  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  occasioned  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
by  the  terms  Yapock  and  Oyapock ;  and  the  Brazilians,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance,  con- 
tmuo  to  occupy  the  coast  as  far  as  the  latter  river.  Cayenne  is  an  alluvial  swampy  region, 
covered  with  majestic  forests.  The  trees  astonish  Europeans,  not  only  by  their  prodigious 
size,  but  by  their  great  variety ;  M.  Noyer  having  countra  no  less  than  259  that  were  fitted 
for  human  use.  Fine  aromatics,  unknown  to  the  other  regions  of  the  west,  have  been  cul- 
tivated there  with  success.  The  Cayenne  pepper  is  the  most  pungent  and  delicate  kind  of 
that  spice ;  and  the  clove,  long  supposed  exclusively  attached  to  tho  Moluccas,  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  a  part  of  the  consumption  of  Europe  is  supplied  from  Cayenne.  The 
natural  advantages  of  this  colony  are  very  great.  The  cutting  down  of  these  noble  woods 
would  afford  the  material  of  a  valuable  tim^r  trade,  and  the  ground  thus  cleared  would  be 
fit  for  sugar  and  every  kind  of  West  India  produce.  Yet  the  tract  is  cultivated  in  only  a 
few  scattered  patches,  not  exceeding  in  nil  10,000  acres.  Serious  obstacles  are  indeed  pre- 
sented by  the  pestilential  vapours  exhaled  from  these  dark  woods  and  marshes.  In  a  settle- 
ment on  a  great  scale,  attempted  at  Kourou  in  1763,  no  less  than  13,000  persons  perished, 
BO  that  the  deportation  to  Cayenne  of  deputies  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party,  during  the 
revolution,  was  inflicted  as  conveying  almost  a  sentence  of  death.  Yet,  if  due  precautions 
were  used,  and  the  woods  cleared,  it  would  probably  be  as  healthy  as  any  other  settlemeut 
in  this  quarter.  The  population  of  Cayenne  in  1830  amounted  to  25,250,  of  whom  19,260 
were  slaves,  and  3786  whites.  The  annual  value  of  tho  exports  to  France  is  2,500,000 
fitincs ;  of  imports,  1,800,000.  Cayenne  is  a  small  town,  neatly  built  of  wood,  with  a  spa- 
cious and  commodious  road,  and  a  population  of  .3000.  Kourou,  Sinnamaree,  La  Mana,  and 
Oyapock,  are  small  settlements  scattered  along  the  coast. 
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SuBSGCT.  4. — Dutch,  Sioedish,  and  Danith  Islands.  1 

Buich  in  the  West  Indies,  when  compared  with  their  eastern 


colonial  empire,  appear  exceedingly  limited.  Their  only  islands  are  St.  Eustatia,  Saba,  and 
Curacoa.  The  firet  two  are  small  isles  lying  immediately  north  of  St.  Christopher's :  St 
Eustatia  consist*  almost  entirely  of  the  sloping  sides  of  one  high  conical  hill,  terminating  in 
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a  rocky  summit.  It  is,  however,  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  abounds  particularly  with 
tobacco;  also  in  cattle  and  poultry,  of  which  it  afiords  a  surplus  to  the  neighbouring  islands. 
The  capital  ia  well  fortified,  and  forma  a  species  of  entrep^^t  both  of  regular  and  contraband 
trade.  The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  20,000;  that  of  the  town  at  6000.  Saba, 
only  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  destitute  of  a  harbour,  ia  a  pleasant  island,  but  of  no  com- 
uieicial  value.  The  Dutch  participate  with  France  the  amall  island  of  St.  Martin,  valuaUe 
almoat  solely  for  its  aalt-worka.  Curacoa  ia  a  larger  ialand,  hr  to  the  west  of  the  othera, 
and  only  about  seventy  milea  diatant  from  the  Spaniah  main.  It  ia  about  thirty  milea  long, 
and  ten  broad ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  ia  arid  and  unfertile,  and  its  importance 
waa  chiefly  derived  from  the  contraband  trade  which  ita  aituation  enabled  it  to  carry  on, 
while  the  continent  waa  exclusively  possessed  by  Spain,  and  atudioualy  ahut  againat  the 
vessels  of  other  countries.  Since  Colombia  became  independent,  and  throw  open  her  porta 
to  all  nations,  Curacoa  haa  sunk  into  a  secondary  station.  Williamstadt,  ita  capital,  how- 
ever, with  a  fine  harbour,  haa  still  a  considerable  trade,  and  a  population  of  8000. 

Surinam,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  the  Dutch  west- 
ern possessions.  Dutch  Guiana  formerly  included  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Esaequibo;  but 
Britain  having  in  the  lost  war  captured  these  three  districts,  her  capital  was  employed  with 
such  advantage  in  improving  them,  that  she  determined,  at  the  peace,  on  retaining  them, 
and  lefl  to  Holland  only  the  larger  but  less  valuable  territory  of  Surinam  Proper.  This 
coast,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Guiana,  is  flat  and  alluvial,  and  is  traversed  by  several  broad 
rivers,  coming  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  That  of  Surinam  has  a  channel 
about  four  miles  wide,  but  shallow  and  rocky,  navigable  only  for  boats.  The  Dutch,  since 
they  regained  possession  of  it,  have  made  very  considerable  ofibrts  for  its  improvement,  and 
it  is  decidedly  rising  in  importance.  Paramaribo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  afiords 
excellent  anchorage  for  vessels,  is  a  considerable  town,  well  built  of  wood,  and  arranged  in 
regular  streets,  uorned  with  fine  trees.  Its  commerce,  though  now  surpassed  by  that 
carried  on  in  English  Guiana,  is  considerable,  and  supports  a  population  of  18,000  or  20,000 
persons. 

The  Danes  have  throe  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  St  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  the 
principal  one,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Virgin  Islands :  it  has  a  suHace  of  eighty-one  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  34,0(X),  all  slaves,  except  2500  whites  and  1200  free 
coloured.  It  is  productive,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  in  the  usual  West  Indian  articles. 
Christiansted,  the  capital,  has  5000  inhabitants.  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  is 
of  little  importance,  unless  as  a  favourable  station  for  introducing  into  the  other  islands 
^ose  goods  which  the  great  states  have  declared  contraband.  St  Thomas,  the  capital,  with 
an  active  trade  and  3000  inhabitants,  contains  about  half  of  the  population  of  the  island, 
St.  John's,  another  of  the  same  group,  is  very  small,  and  only  noted  for  its  excellent  har- 
bour. 

The  Swedes  have  only  one  small  island,  St  Bartholomew,  situated  about  fiily  miles  north 
of  St  Christopher's.  It  is  not  (}uite  twenty-five  square  miles  in  extent,  and  is  generally 
described  as  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  though  an  eye-witness  assures  us  that  neither  of 
these  characters  can  apply  to  it  Gustavia,  the  capital,  acquired  considerable  wealth  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  it  continued  long  to  bo  almost  the  only  neutral  port  in  these  seas.      , 

ScBSECT.  5. — Hayti. 

Hayti,  now  an  independent  negro  republic,  forms  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  interesting 

Kirtions  of  the  New  World.  It  is  a  very  fine  island,  situated  between  Jamaica  and  Porto 
ico,  about  450  miles  in  length,  and  110  in  breadth,  and  having  an  area  of  28,000  square 
miles.  In  the  centre  rises  the  lofly  range  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  of  which  the  peak  of 
La  Serrania  rises  to  the  height  of  9000,  and  that  of  La  Sella  to  7000  feet  These  moun- 
tains are  covered  nearly  to  the  summit  with  vegetation  and  noble  woods,  and  from  them 
descend  numerous  streams,  which,  uniting  in  four  large  rivers,  bestow  extreme  fertility  on 
the  plains  beneath.  The  principal  productions  of  tho  island  arc,  in  the  west  and  south, 
coffee,  the  sugar-cane  (which  is  chiefiy  employed  in  the  making  of  tafiia,  the  ordinary  rum 
of  the  country),  and  cotton ;  in  the  north,  coAce,  tho  splendid  sugar  estates  about  the  Cape 
having  been  mostly  abandoned  or  converted  to  other  uses ;  in  the  cast  cattle  with  some 
tobacco.  Mahogany  and  Campcachy  wood,  Guiac  or  Lignumvits,  Braziletto,  honey,  wax, 
and  fruits  are  also  important  articles  of  production.  This  was  the  first  large  island  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  who  landed  there  on  the  5th  of  December,  1492,  and  made  it  under 
the  name  of  Hispaniola,  the  seat  of  his  first  colony.  That  great  man,  however,  soon  lost 
all  control  over  the  Spanish  adventurers,  who  gave  full  scope  to  their  cruelty  and  rapacity. 
The  go.d,  which  was  then  found  in  considerable  abundance,  formed  the  chief  object  of 
their  avidity ;  and  the  unhappy  natives,  forced  to  labour  in  the  mines,  and  otherwise  inhu- 
manly treated,  were  in  the  end  completely  exterminated.  The  gold  being  in  some  degree 
exhausted,  and  its  amount  completely  eclipsed  liy  that  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  Hispaniola, 
called  now  St  Domingo,  was  in  a  great  degree  neglected.  About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
•enth  century,  a  daring  band  of  Irench  buccaneers  established  themselves  in  the  western 
Vol.  IIL  26 
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districts.  Thoy  were  owned  and  eupportod  by  the  French  government,  which  ultimately 
bocamo  possessed  of  this  part  of  tlio  i>land.  Its  progress  was  at  first  checked  by  the  injudi- 
cious restraints  of  an  oxcfusivo  company ;  but  a  more  liberal  policy  boini;  adopted  in  1722, 
it  rapidly  advanced  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  altoj^othcr  unprecedented.  Though  forming 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  island,  it  nir  surpassed  in  opulence  not  only  the  Spanish  port, 
but  the  whole  Spanish  West  Indies. 

Tlie  French  revolution  caused  an  e.xtraordinary  change  in  the  state  of  Ilayti.  In  1791 
the  Assembly  caused  to  bo  proclaimed  throughout  the  island  thnir  favourite  doctrine,  that  all 
men  were  frco  and  equal.  This  proclamation  gave  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  contest 
between  the  white  and  the  free  coloured  population.  But  while  these  parties  were  contend- 
in|f  for  tl)o  application  of  the  principle,  the  slaves  felt  that  it  applied  also  to  them.  They 
rose  in  a  body,  massacred  or  drove  out  the  other  two  classes,  and  became  entire  masters  of 
French  St.  Domingo.  This  revolution,  with  the  excesses  which  accompanied  it,  soon  ended, 
like  other  revolutions,  in  a  military  despotism,  which  was  established  in  1800  by  Dessalines, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  James  I.  He  was  succeeded  by  Christophe,  his  second  in  com- 
mand, who  named  himself  Henry  I.,  hereditary  king  of  Iiayti.  iklcontime,  however,  the 
republic  of  Ilayti  was  established  in  another  part  of  the  island,  under  the  presidency,  first 
of  P«f  ion,  and  then  of  Boyer.  Henry,  harassed  by  attacks  from  this  and  other  quarters, 
ended  his  life  by  suicide  in  1820.  Boyer  then,  by  a  series  of  vigorous  operations,  not  only 
extended  his  sway  over  all  the  French  part  of  the  island,  but  annexed  to  it  also  that  belong- 
ing to  Spain  (1822) ;  so  that  the  whole  is  now  comprehended  in  the  republic  of  Hayti. 
France  in  1803  made  strong  efforts  to  regain  this  valuable  island,  but  without  success.  At 
length,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1825,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  she  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Hayti,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  large  sum  of  150,000,000  francs,  to  b« 
paid  in  five  annual  instalments. 

An  independent  ncgft  state  was  thus  established  in  Hayti ;  but  the  people  have  not  de- 
rived all  the  benefits  which  they  sanguinely  expected.  Released  from  tlieir  former  compul- 
sory toil,  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  subject  themselves  to  iiie  restraints  of  regular  industry. 
The  first  absolute  rulers  made  the  most  oxtiaordinary  efforts  to  overcome  the  indolence  which 
noon  began  to  display  itselC  The  Code  Rural  directed  that  the  labourer  should  fix  himself 
on  a  certain  estate,  which  he  was  never  afterwards  to  quit  without  a  passport  from  tlie  go* 
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vcrnmont.  Ilia  houm  of  labour  and  rest  were  fixed  by  statute.  The  whip,  at  first  permitted, 
WM  ultimately  prohibited ;  but  as  every  military  ofllcor  wns  allowed  to  chastise  with  a  thick 
cnne,  and  olmost  every  proprietor  held  a  commission,  the  labtjurcr  was  not  much  relieved. 
By  those  means  Mr.  Mackenzie  suprnwcs  that  the  proiluco  of  1800  was  raised  to  about  a 
third  of  that  of  1789.  I)ut  such  violent  regulations  could  not  continue  to  be  enforced  amiti 
iJie  succeodinK  aKitatiomi,  and  under  a  republican  regime.  Almost  all  traces  of  laborioui 
culture  wore  soon  obliterated :  laree  tracts,  which  had  boon  one  entire  suffar-irarden,  pre- 
iontod  now  only  a  few  scattered  plantations.  The  export  of  su^ar,  which  in  1600  had  boea  . 
47,510,&:)1  lbs.,  amounted  in  1820  to  !2(K20  lbs.  Coflbe,  which  continued  to  bo  a  staple  produo* 
tion,  was  also  much  diminished.  Tho  only  indemnification  which  the  people  souvht  was  in 
the  easy  task  of  cutting  down  tho  forests  of  mahogany  and  campcach^  wood,  wiiich  wer* 
found  of  greater  value  than  had  been  supposed.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  viewing  the  extreme  , 
fertility  of  tho  soil  and  climate,  and  tho  contented  indcleiico  of  tho  inhabitants,  wns  struck 
with  extreme  despondence  ns  to  their  ever  making  any  improvement,  Tho  slightest  labouf 
issutficient  to  secure  subsistencg;  tho  adults  wear  merely  such  portions  of  dress  os  decency 
most  aboolutoly  requires,  while  the  children  of  both  sexes  have  no  covering  whatever.  II 
would  appear,  however,  that  Hayti  had  reached  its  utmost  point  of  depression,  and  was  be* 
ginning,  ailor  the  example  of  its  industrious  iieighlxiurs,  to  avail  itselt  of  its  great  natural 
advantages.  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  placo  in  the  ex- 
ports  of  CHfibo,  cotton,  mahogany,  tobacco,  and  other  articles.  It  is  difllicult  to  give  any 
tiling  precise  in  regard  to  the  population  of  Hayti.  It  is  stated  to  have  boon  about  000,000 
before  tho  commencement  of  tho  difficulties  of  1701 ;  tho  long  and  bloody  struggle  which 
followed,  accompanied  by  extensive  emigrations,  and  the  subsequent  wars  between  the  dif* 
fcrcnt  powers  that  establishe<l  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  must  hnvo  very 
considerably  diminished  this  number;  yet  Humboldt  estimates  the  population,  in  1623,  at 
800,000;  but  there  seems  to  be  more  probability  in  the  statement  of  Mollicn,  who  rates  il 
at  less  thon  fl(K),0()0.  Tho  value  of  the  exjiortB,  in  1832,  wns  )!fi3,800,000 ;  of  imports. 
((4,160,000;  entered,  3.00  ships  of  48,308  tons;  left,  S.'IO  ships  of  40,140  tons;  the  numbei 
of  American  vessels  much  exceeding  those  trading  under  any  other  flag.  The  great  article 
of  export  was  coffee  to  the  amount  of  42,470,600  lbs.,  and  tho  value  of  $3,320,000 ;  othet 
articles  wore  mahogany  and  campeachy  wood  of  tho  value  of  8400,000;  cotton,  $1:^,000; 
tobacco,  $fl.'),000,  &c.  Tho  imports  are  flour,  salt  provisions,  lumber,  &c.,  from  the  United 
States ;  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactured  articles,  from  Great  Britain,  tho  United  StateSi 
France,  and  Germany ;  wines,  jewellery,  &c.,  firom  Franco. 

The  government  of  Hayti  is  professedly  republican,  but  it  has  been  well  described  as 
practically  a  military  democracy.  Tho  chief  executive  officer  is  the  President,  who  holds 
tiie  placo  for  life.  There  is  a  Senate,  consisting  of  24  members,  named  fi)r  life  by  the  Houso 
of  Representatives  from  a  list  of  candidates  presented  by  the  President.  The  Reprcsenta* 
lives  are  chosen  for  tho  term  of  six  years  by  the  parishes,  but  the  body  of  the  people  takes 
but  little  interest  in  the  elections.  The  President  proposes  the  laws  and  financial  arrange- 
mcnts,  which  are  acceded  to  with  littlo  discussion.  The  revenue  of  tho  state  is  about 
$1,600,000;  tho  expenditure  is  considerably  more.  The  army  amounts  to  45,000  men.  Tho 
religion  of  the  Haytians  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  there  is  little  attention  paid  to  the  subject, 
and  tho  state  of  morals  is  described  as  exceedingly  bad ;  other  religions  are  tolerated.  Whites 
are  not  allowed  to  hold  landed  property,  or  to  curry  arms. 

Hayti  has  been  divided  into  six  departments,  named,  chiefly  afler  their  positions.  West, 
South,  Artibonite,  North,  North-east,  South-east.  The  last  two  comprehend  the  part  lately 
posBessed  by  the  Spaniards.  Port  au  Prince,  in  the  department  of  the  West,  is  tho  capital, 
and  the  chief  scat  of  trade.  It  has  a  secure  and  excellent  roadstead,  but  the  country  around 
is  marshy,  and,  during  the  summer,  very  unhealthy.  The  city  is  built  mostly  of  wood,  its 
streets  unpaved,  and  containing  no  remarkable  edifices.  The  population  may  be  from  12,000 
to  15,000.  Petit  Goave  or  Pesqueno  Goave,  and  Jacmel,  are  small  towns  in  the  same  de- 
partment, with  good  harbours  and  some  trade.  Capo  Haytien,  formerly  Cape  Fran^ais  or 
Cape  Henry,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  the  scat  of  the  kingdom  established  by  Cliris- 
tophe,  is  better  built,  with  well-paved  streets,  and  some  handsome  squares,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  10,000.  Near  it  is  the  citadel,  constructed  at  vast  expense  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  aa  a  place  of  security  for  himself  and  his  treasures. 

Les  Cuyes,  in  the  department  of  the  South,  the  scat  of  an  ephemeral  government,  which 
sprung  up  during  the  disturbances,  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  flourishing  trade ;  but  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  August,  1631.  Jeremio,  in  this  department,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade.  In  the  department  of  Artibonite  is  Gonaives,  a  small  town  with  a  good 
harbour.  St.  Domingo,  the  capital  of  tho  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  presents  the  remains 
of  a  very  handsome  city;  a  solid  and  spacious  cathedral,  a  Inrgc  arsenal,  houses  in  general 
commodious  and  well  built ;  but  it  has  been  long  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  is  not  supposed  to 
contain  now  above  10,000  inhabitants.  Iliguey,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  is  a  cele- 
brated place  of  pilgrimage.  In  the  department  of  the  North-east  is  Santiago,  which  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  devastations  of  the  servile  war. 
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.  (MIAITKR  VIII.  ,     ; 

At'ATKMAI.A,  OR  irNITK.I)  HTATKH  or  CKNTRAt.  AMRHICA. 

Tnr  rcpublin  ot'Oimtumnln,  or  (Itiiitiiimlii,  ootMipyiiijf  thii  tmrmw  trnct  botwoin  thn  twd 

Srvot  iimiwoa  of  thn  coiitinitiit,  Iihn,  in  virliio  of  it*  |KiMitii)ii,  nMiiinod  tlio  tillo  of  I  he  Unittj 
^mte»  r>f  Vmnirul  Amtriva, 

Hkot.  V—UtnfTi'l  Oiillinr  unit  Aipucl. 

niintoinnla  in  tm'indrd  on  tlio  wintli-oriMt  liy  <lin  priiviiiRn  of  Vornffim,  bolnnffitiff  to  tho 
ropublir  of  Nkw  tJn'iinila ;  im  llii<  imrtli  niid  iinrtli-imol  by  tli"  Moxicnn  ntaton  of  (;iiia|m,  Yu. 
rniiiii,  iinil  tlio  Atlntitic,  or  tlio  Son  of  tlio  AiitilloH;  nnil  on  tho  Month  ami  iinuth-woHt  by  tlio 
|*n>  iW  Ocoiin.  It  foipiiH  n  Hort  of  oxloiuloil  iNtliimiH,  roiirliin((  tVoin  nortli-woiit  to  miiitli-onat, 
l»cl\vicii  h"  mill  17''  N.  Int.,  nnil  H'J"  ami  IMI"  W,  loiijf.  Monmiroil  by  nn  obliquo  lino  (Voni 
ono  cxtroinity  to  tho  other,  it  iimy  bo  l().V)  iiiiloM  in  lon^tli;  but  tho  broad'',  fV  >ni  una  to 
m<n,  luiwhoro  oxoooiN  IMM),  iind  in  noiiio  plnroN  Ih  only  1(10  niilna.  T'  xiui  iro  hii8  bitoii 
o«tiinntt>d  ut  'itHMNN)  i«|iinro  niiloN,  whioh,  tlioti)j;li  it  iipponrM  Hinnll  ■  '  r  ;nr  od  with  the 
othor  Ainoricnn  HtutoH,  ia  noiirly  doiiblo  tho  wliolo  oxtont  of  tho  Vrit    ;■  i. .     ■'• 

Tho  mirfhoo  of  (iimtoninlii  iIdon  not  dlMiilny  that  lolly  ami  ri.  '  mI  (  ii  ractor  vvhich  |(nno> 
T»lly  inarkH  tho  noiyhUMirinj'  ixirtioim  of  tho  Anioricnn  contiiion'  TIm-  chain  of  tho  Aiutci, 
which  raiNOH  nnoh  n  troinomioiiH  nnowy  Imrricr  through  l  »«  (froiaci  Mi.t  of  tho  rontinrnt, 
■inkH  in  tho  iNthtniix  of  I'nnania  into  a  iiiorn  n)rk>  diko,  •  > .  nortintr  Noilh  and  Month  Aino- 
ricn.  Noiir  Nirarn)rim,  it  sooiim  to  iMnunno  littlo  inorc  uu  ;  n  imioimiblfl  rid^fo,  nlupinif  down 
to  tho  nlioroH  of  tho  op])oHito  oriMuix.  ProoooilinK  norihwoiit,  it  noon  riwoH  and  proHontM  to 
tho  I'lU'iflo  a  lol>y  ran^ro,  in  whifh  lliiinlM>ltlt  au  I  Arii|fo  havo  coniiind  cwonty-ono  volcanoci, 
partly  Imrnitif;  and  \mr\\y  oxtinct.  Tho  lotlioHt,  callud  thn  volcano  of  Gnatoniala,  boinff  co- 
vered with  snow  lor  Hovoral  nmnllm  in  tln' )  ivir,  cannot  bo  iiuich  Iomh  than  10,(HM)  foot  liiijli. 
llonco  iiuatonmla,  though  it  doox  not  prosont  a  continiioim  talilR-Iand,  like  Mexico,  ban  hii;h 
mountain  valloyH,  onjuyin^  a  ccm)1  and  ai;roi<iiblo  air,  and  priMliicinff  tho  ifrain  and  tho  fi-uitii 
of  tho  tomporato  7.ono,  'I  ho  on«lrrn  jmrt,  Hwolljii^f  Honiowhal  into  tho  form  of  a  peninsula, 
and  known  by  tho  nnino  of  I'oyaiK,  and  tho  Motupiito  hliore,  coiiHiHta  of  a  vaxt  and  Hiivago 
furoRt,  boat  by  tho  buriiin;;  rays  of  tho  Hiin,  and  (iccu|):od  by  rude  and  unHiilNluod  Indiniis. 

Tho  waters  which  descend  tVoin  tho  AikIch  of  Gnnteniala  (iill  into  ono  or  other  of  tho  op- 
posite oceuiiH,  and  do  not  hwoII  into  riverx  of  any  ini|)ortance ;  but  thero  m  ono  (;riuid  aquc* 
ons  feature,  the  l.ake  of  Nicara{;u:i,  IW  iniloH  in  li'ii);th,  and  (10  in  Lroadth,  and  havinj; 
Rlmo>t  tliivuphoiit  a  depth  of  ten  fathonm.  NtimoroiiB  streams,  flowinff  (Vom  different  quar- 
ters, I  .  .11  this  (jn-at  iKxIy  of  water,  whicli  has  only  ono  outlet  in  tho  river  San  Juan,  wliich* 
flow;  tVoni  it  info  tho  Atlantic.  Tho  siirfuco  of  the  lake  is  divorsifiod  and  adorned  with 
Kinll  ifflfl-.idfi,  in  ono  of  which  is  a  volcanic  nuuintain.  It  coinniunicatos  by  a  navip^ablo 
channei  of  'JQ  miles,  with  a  smaller  lake,  called  the  l<iiko  of  Leon,  which  may  almost  be 
considered  as  a  branch  of  it,  and  is  TK)  miles  hng,  by  !)()  broad. 

Skct.  II. — Natural  Orn/rraphy. 

Thoro  is  nothinff  known,  under  this  head,  by  wiiich  Guatemala  can  bo  diatinguisliod  from 
tho  bonlcrin^f  countries  of  Mexico  and  Columbia. 

Sect.  III. — llistoricul  ami  Political  Oeoffraphy. 

Tho  history  of  Guatemala,  and  the  country  itself,  were  loss  known  than  any  othor  f-nrf  if 
America,  till  rocont  events  bronj'ht  tbom  into  notice.  Yet  its  records  appear,  in  mnny 
respects,  worthy  of  enquiry.  "  '.«  nr  unt  "^iuatemnlnns  evidently  ;■  ssesscd  a  civilisn'ion 
derive'^  'Vom  and  rivalling  that  of  l''-\  'I'lio  palace    " '   jicho  is  said  to  be  comparnblo 

in  ma£;i>. licence  to  that  of  M'  iv  •..  i.  ,ith  of  for  .  ..i  havo  been  found  ancient  cities, 
confaininp  monuments  similar  '  ■'—  ..ueui  niid  ornament  to  the  tcocallia  of  Mexico,  and  on 
whoso  walls  are  found  fiijiiros  and  othor  representations  well  executed  in  bas-relief.  Tho 
Toltecs,  who  preceded  tho  Aztecs,  as  rulers  that  civilised  Mexico,  appear  to  have  been 
driven  southwards,  and  to  have  settled  in  (iuatemala.  Tho  resistance  to  Alvamdo,  sent  in 
1523  by  Corter.  to  conquer  this  country,  was  vigorous,  and  even  such  as  to  render  tho  issue 
somewhat  donbtftil.  After  the  conquest,  Guatemala  was  erected  into  an  audiencio,  with 
only  a  slight  dependence  on  the  viceroy  of  Mexico ;  but  as  it  did  not,  permanently  at  lenst, 

field  pold  and  silver,  and  its  produce  was  chiefly  sent  by  the  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  it  was  \  ry 
•ttle  heard  of  in  Europe,  till  tlie  peneral  crash  of  the  Spanish  power.  Guatemalu  hen  sua 
denly  erected  herself  into  an  independent  state ;  and  Me.\ico,  which  at  Srst  made  gfeai 
cnorts  to  retain  her  as  a  province,  finding  her  determination  immutable,  very  wisely,  and 
with  a  tolerably  good  grace,  yielded  the  point 
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V.'  .,        GUATEMALA.      4^S^^'- 

%mn,  tV.—ProdueUve  Induitry. 

Till  pnidnetive  qualitlM  of  nuatnmala  am,  if  pnMiblo,  luperior  even  to  thoM  ot  othor 
Ctxintr;. -4  in  ths  fruitftil  climttei  of  America.  I.ika  Mexico,  it  yioldi  in  difllirnnt  ritgiciu, 
and  nt  amall  (l'-<iancrN  fhim  each  other,  ail  the  varintic*  of  fVint  nml  gnin  peculiar  to  th« 
tropic"!  and  toni|)eni'«  xonmi.  Of  fViiita,  Mvoral  of  tho  innat  vahmbln  ar<>  produced  in  the 
hiirnai'i  p«rf)iotion.  The  mdirn,  which  Ibririt  m  larffe  n  pari  t>f  the  comnwrcn  of  Moxieo,  ia 
itlinoKt  entirely  (limternalmi.  I'lio  rarao  of  Hoeoniwo  in  «aid  to  be  the  very  flneat  In  tho 
w»r'  '.  though  It  In  liivsted  on  too  umall  a  m:ulo  to  enter  much  into  the  market  of  Kurop;. 
Vaniu  .,  however,  tin  other  irijrrndiont  of  chocolate,  iii  prorured  tc  a  (jreat  extent  from  tliiN 
quarter.  HugiiT,  cotton,  cnchinon  ,  in»h»i;an]r,  and  dyo-wrKxl«,  are  olao  exported.  There  are 
manulUcturxM  of  '-otton  and  porcoiam,  ■tuir/'^  of  them  fine,  l»it  only  for  internal  conaumption ; 
and  tho  flibrica  i;i  wrouffht  uold  and  mlver  aro  Huid  U)  |i<>iiaoii;4  ((tf^ni  merit  \a  to  commerce, 
Guatemala  laboura  under  the  diiadvantage  of  not  linviiitr  on  oitlior  ocean  rt  capable  of 
reoeivinff  large  ahipN ;  and  itM  eomnioditieH  have  to  Iwar  aliuavy  la nd-carr  104,0,  )d  a  cooatinj^ 
Toyage, lioforo  they  arrive  at  Vera  i'tu/,. 

Guatemala  abound*  in  niinen,  pnrtioularly  of  mlvor;  aomo  of  v/hieh  havu  been  ^rtaken 
by  an  English  company,  in  tho  expectation  of  their  proving  productive ;  but  the  rew-  <•  yet 
uncertain.  In  Queaaltenango  iH  found  very  line  Hulpliiir,  of  which  the  !<)|puitrda  iiilijd 
thomaelvei  to  renew  their  sii|iplie!<  of  gunpowder  at  tho  time  of  the  conrjnnif 

Canala  are  naturally  an  uiiilertiiking  beyond  the  infant  roaourcosof  (iuate«<m)a;  bt*^  one 
ia  in  contemplation,  which,  if  executed,  will  bo  the  groatcat  and  most  im|)ortar  urk  ol  thia 
kind  on  tho  globe.  ThiM  ia  a  canni  to  connect  tho  Atlantic  and  I'liciln  ,  so  oa  'mable  Ku- 
ropean  voaaeTa  to  roach  China  and  mirta  t>f  Indiii  by  an  easier  and  mui  direct  1  "ae.  'I'  1 
iftnmuaea  of  PanamA  and  Darien,  m'oiu  their  very  Minall  breadth,  nni  rally  clai.  1  Utu  I.  t 
attention ;  but  aa  a  conniderablo  ridge  triiver<40h  them,  and  the  supply  of  wiiler  ia  dmiMflil, 
rail-road  aooma  to  be  more  aiiitod  to  thu  face  of  thinga  there.  The  isthmun  of  Tehu^  ^opc;- , 
and  the  interval  between  the  rivers  Atratu  n  "1  8an  Juan,  in  Choc6,  appear  to  bo 
the  diatance  ia  too  groat  to  admit  of  more  tb  n  a  canal  of  small  navigation,  whi 
doubtlesa,  have  ita  use.  But  the  grand  ocean  m  canal,  which  would  cnuao  a  revolii 
commercial  world,  will,  probably,  bo  iiiKJortak  n  fVom  tho  Ijako  of  Nicaratrxia,  nn 
the  largest  vesaols,  which  communicates  with  'm<  Atlantic  by  tho  broad  channel  is 
Juan,  and  is  separated  fVom  tho  Pacific  by  an  iterval  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  m 
breadth,  through  which  it  seems  certain  that  grxxl  level  could  bo  found.  To  e> 
therefore,  a  canal  of  the  dimenaions  of  tho  Calodi 'lian,  is,  even  at  present,  completely 
the  reach  of  human  skill  and  resources.  It  is  an  indcrtaking,  indeed,  which  does  not  o< 
to  the  government  within  whoso  limits  it  is  pin  cod ;  and,  though  the  capitalists  of  N 
America  or  Europe  would  find  no  difHculty  in  prov  .ding  tho  funds,  tho  ixolitical  atmosr 
of  Central  America  is  scarcely  yet  ao  settled,  that  they  mitfht  look  forward  with  ilill 
dence  to  compensation  for  tho  large  advances  which  would  do  noceasarj. 
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The  pooulation  cannot  be  considered  aa  well  am^ortained.    An  ofHcial  census,  in  1778, 

Eve  797,000;  but  this  has  been  shown  by  Jiiarros  )  have  been  very  incomplete.  Hum- 
Idt,  during  his  stay  in  Mexico,  saw  official  docume^  tx  which  carriedf  it  to  1,200,000;  and 
Torrento  aira  other  writers  well  acquainted  with  the  c  nintry  are  of  opinion  that  it  does  not 
&1I  short  of  2,000,000.  About  one-half  of  the  whob  aumbcr  are  Inaiana,  one-fifth  whites, 
and  three-tenths  mixed  races.    There  aro  no  ne^^roes  i    the  country. 

The  character  of  the  Guntemalana  does  not  probab  v  differ  materially  fVom  that  of  the 
other  Spanish  Americans,  though  it  ia  praised  bv  Jnarr  h  as  presenting  a  favourable  speci- 
men; and,  perhaps,  their  obscurity  may  have  shielded  hem  from  much  of  tho  degrradinff 
oppression  telt  in  other  quarters.  He  represents  them  n  docile,  humane,  courteous,  liberal, 
affable  to  strangers,  and  only  liable  to  tho  charges  of  pi.  -lillanimity  and  indolence.  A  con- 
siderable patriotic  spirit  was  shown  by  the  institution,  in  1795,  of  a  society  of  Friends  of  the 
Kingdom,  with  the  view  of  promoting  agriculture  and  thr  arts;  but,  after  having  carried  on 
operations  with  great  spirit  for  five  years,  they  were  suppressed  in  1800  by  an  arbitrary 
mandate  of  the  government.  An  university  was  establi-^^hed  in  1788,  whose  pretensions 
were  at  first  confined  to  scholastit  learning;  but  mathematics  and  experimental  philoaophy 
have  since  been  introduced.  Sculpture  is  said  to  be  cam  -d  to  greater  excellence  in  Gua> 
temala  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  World. 

The  government  is  fbaeral  republican  in  its  form,  being  modelled  on  that  of  the  United 
States.  A  federal  congress,  composed  of  a  senate  and  hou^  of  representatives,  chosen  the 
latter  by  the  people,  tho  »>nn6r  uj  the  staiea,  and  a  president,  also  chosen  by  the  popular 
vote,  manage  the  general  concerns  of  the  confederacy.    Each  state  baa  its  respective  legia- 


litiire  and  executive  chief  for  the  administration  of  ita  domestic  affairs. 
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Sect.  VI. — ImcoI  Oeography. 

Tho  territory  of  the  republic,  tofretlier  witii  the  present  Mexican  state  Chiapns,  formed 
the  Spanisii  captaincy-general  of  Guatemala  until  1821,  when  it  was  incorporated  with 
Mexico.  On  the  fall  of  Iturbidc,  in  1824,  it  separated  itself  from  tlie  latter,  and  constituted 
itself  nn  independent  republic,  under  tho  title  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Central  America. 
I^ho  confederacy  consists  of  Ave  states,  and  a  fsdeial  district,  as  follows.         «<• -» ;,^  ''fv^.>='; 

SI>lM.  IVi|)ul«llon.  Capllill.     '  ■'',"■ 

t,.,-             fluatrmnlB 800,000 Old  Guatemala  ..' 

am  Salvador :l5n,000  Ban  Salvador  ., 

'                   lloiirtiirni) 3.10,000 Cnmnvagua  < 

rt    '                 (;o»ta  Ilicn 1.10,000 BartJiian  '    V 

Miearnijua 330,000 Lcoii 

Fcdvrnl  DiMrict,  Now  Ouatemala. 

Guatemala  Proper  is  the  central  province,  comprising  the  great  chain  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, and  tho  slope  downwards  from  them  to  the  sea.  It  is  here  that  the  great  variety  of 
nlimate  and  productions  appears,  and  that  the  latter  are  in  tite  highest  perfection.  What  is 
strictly  called  tho  valley  of  Guatemala  consists  properly  of  nine  valleys,  of  varying  eleva- 
tion, enclosed  witiiin  the  great  circuit  of  volcanic  mountains.  In  the  centre  of  this  range 
of  valleys,  at  an  elevation  not  precisely  known,  stands  the  old  city  of  Santiago  de  Guate- 
mala. It  wna  erected  first  in  1527,  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  mountain,  called  the  Volcano 
of  Water  (de  Agua),  and  which  too  soon  justified  that  title ;  for,  a  few  years  afterwards,  an 
aqueous  eruption  burst  forth,  of  the  most  formidable  character,  which  overwhelmed  tho 
whole  city,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Appalled  by  this  disaster, 
the  Spaniards  removed  tlie  city  to  another  situation  in  a  beautiful  and  finely  watered  valley, 
which  yielded  in  profut<ion  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  A  very  magnificent  city, 
also  called  Santiago  de  Guatemala,  was  here  erected,  with  36  ecclesiastical  structures,  of 
which  the  cathedral  was  a  sumptuous  edifice,  richly  decorated,  and  more  than  300  feet  long. 
Of  the  nunneries,  that  of  La  Concepcion  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  1000  persons. 
But  the  site,  with  all  its  felicities,  had  terrible  defects.  It  was  liable  to  dreadful  shocks  of 
earthquake  and  volcanic  eruptions,  which  rendered  the  existence  of  its  inhabitants  constantly 
insecure,  and  their  fate  often  tragical.  Juarros  has  devoted  a  portion  of  his  work  expressly 
to  a  record  of  the  miseries  of  old  Guatemala.  In  the  above  succession  of  calamities,  severe 
attacks  of  pestilence  were  interspersed.  At  length,  in  1775,  the  series  was  consummated 
by  a  truly  appalling  earthquake,  the  shocks  of  which,  continuing  at  intervals  from- June  tc 
December,  reduced  the  city  nearly  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  Spanish  government,  on  being 
advertised  of  this  disaster,  sent  out  instructions  to  remove  to  another  site ;  but  this,  perhaps 
well-meant,  order,  being  executed  in  an  abrupt  and  despotic  manner,  only  aggravated  at  first 
the  miseries  of  tlio  unfortunate  city.  New  Guatemala  was  built  in  tho  valley  of  Mixco,  in 
a  situation  not  so  fertile  and  ImautifvJ,  but  extremely  healthy,  and  exempt  from  the  dreadful 
calamities  of  which  the  old  city  had  been  a  victim.  It  was  reared  in  the  usual  regular  man 
ner  and  with  numerous  squares ;  the  houses  are  neat,  though  low,  to  mitigate  the  danger  of 
earthquake;  tlie  churcncs  and  other  public  edifices  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  of  very  elegant 
design.  The  citizens,  supposed  to  amount  to  35,000,  ply,  with  very  considerable  diligence, 
tho  trades  of  weaving,  pottery,  working  in  silver,  and  embroidery :  its  chief  articles  of  trade 
are  indigo  and  cacoa.  Old  Guatemala  likewise  has  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  its  exiles  have  gradually  found  tiieir  way  back  to  their  former  abode.  Having  attained 
a  population  of  18,000,  it  lias  been  reinvested,  not  with  the  privileges  of  a  city,  but  those 
of  a  town. 

Other  fine  tracts  and  important  cities  are  also  found  in  the  valleys  of  Guatemala.  Santa 
Cruz  del  Quiche  represents  the  once  great  Utatlan,  capital  of  the  Indian  kingdom  subverted 
by  Alvarado.  Its  palace,  in  magnitude  and  splendour,  appears  to  have  been  little  inferior  to 
Uiose  of  Cuzco  and  Mexico.  It  contained  accommtxlation  not  only  for  tiie  king  himself,  but 
for  all  tho  princes  of  the  blood-royal  and  a  numerous  body-guard.  As  it  appears  to  be  in 
better  preservation  than  any  other  of  the  imperial  seats  of  native  America,  a  diligent  exa- 
mination would  probably  lead  to  important  discoveries.  San  Salvador,  to  the  south,  is  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  which  contains  above  300,000  people,  and  forms  a 
very  rich  tract,  yielding  most  of  the  indigo  which  is  the  staple  of  the  kingdom.  Tiie  capi- 
tal, in  a  fine  valley,  contained,  in  1778,  a  population  of  12,000,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
indigo  trade.  A  variety  of  volcanic  movements  desolate  this  province,  while  they  present 
curious  phenomena  to  the  view  of  the  observer.  Farther  to  the  south,  and  still  in  this  cen- 
tral region,  are  other  fertile  districts,  provided  the  reader  can  pronounce  their  names:  Que- 
saltenango,  Totonicapan,  and  Gueguetenango.  These  districts  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  In- 
dians, who  are  civilised,  and  carry  on  several  curious  and  ingenious  mnnufactures. 

The  su>te  of  Nicaragua  lies  to  tlie  south  of  the  preceding.  The  mighty  range  of  volca 
nic  Andes,  which  have  given  so  decided  a  character  to  central  Guatemala,  here  terminates, 
and  tlie  whole  chain  is  in  a  manner  suspended.  The  territory  is  low  and  moist,  rich  in  all 
the  tropical  firuits,  but  in  none  which  belong  to  the  temperate  climes.    It  has,  however,  vast 
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savannahs  covered  with  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  which  are  sent  even  to  the  maiket  of  the 
capital.  But  the  most  prominent  object  in  tliis  province  is  the  lake,  and  the  chief  interest 
excited  by  it  is  the  projected  oceanic  canal ;  both  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Ban  Leon  de  Nicaragua  is  a  place  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  1000  are 
Spaniards,  with  a  college,  which  in  1812  was  allowed  by  the  Cortes  to  be  converted  into  an 
university.  It  occupies  an  advantageous  position  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  which  communicates  by  its  outlet  with  Lake  Nicaragua.  Fourteen  leagues 
distant  is  the  fine  harbour  of  Realejo  in  the  Pacific,  separated  only  by  a  level  country  over 
which  there  is  a  good  road.  Nicaragua,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  a  town  of  abou 
8000  inhabitants.  Its  port  is  San  Juan  del  Sul,  at  the  mouth  of  the  navigable  outlet  of  the 
lake.  Mazaya,  a  village  of  6000  inhabitants,  almost  entirely  Indian,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
trading  place  in  the  province,  though  inconveniently  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  rocky 
dell,  almost  destitute  of  water. 

Costa  Rica,  to  the  south  of  Nicaragua,  seems  named  ironically,  being  in  a  state  of  extreme 
and  deplorable  poverty.  It  has,  however,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  Alqedo  pretends 
to  have  been  once  as  productive  as  those  of  Potos' ;  but  such  a  state  of  tilings,  which  seems 
at  any  time  fabulous,  has  now,  at  all  events,  wholly  ceased.  Yet  the  "  rich  coast"  is  very 
capable  of  yielding  the  common  tropical  products ;  but  the  inroads  of  the  Buccaneers  caused 
a  desertion,  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  Cartage,  however,  in  the  heart  of  the  pro. 
vince,  has  a  population  of  20,000  persons,  of  whom  600  are,  or  were,  Spaniards ;  while  San 
Jose,  at  a  little  distance,  has  a  number  nearly  equal,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  Spaniards. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  republic  consists  of  the  state  of  Honduras,  so  named  from  the 
peninsula  which  separates  it  from  Yucatan.  The  whole  coast  is  flat,  marshy,  hot,  and  ex* 
tremely  unhealthy,  though  some  parts  of  the  interior  rise  into  hilly  and  temperate  tracts. 
This  region  is  covered  with  thick  forests  containing  the  valuable  trees  of  mahogany  and  Iog> 
wood.  The  mahogany  trees  are  very  thinly  scattered,  and  are  cut  down  by  gangs  of  negroes, 
preceded  by  what  is  called  the  finder,  who  mounts  the  tops  of  the  highust  trees,  and  spies 
out  where  a  mahogany  tree  is  to  be  found.  The  chief  expense  is  in  the  conveyance  to  the 
coast.  Turtle  is  found  in  abundance  along  this  shore.  Gold  and  silver  mines  are  said  to 
exist  here,  but  none  huve  ever  been  worked,  or  even  found.  The  coast  of  Poyais,  into  which 
a  body  of  English  colonists  were  so  fatally  seduced,  partakes  of  the  general  character,  but 
seems  still  more  dreary  and  uninviting.  Comayagua,  called  also  Valladolid,  is  agreeably 
situated  in  the  interior ;  but,  though  the  nominal  capital,  it  has  never  attained  any  great  im* 
portance.  Truxillo,  and  Cape  Gracias,  are  more  conspicuous  places,  but  now  also  much 
decayed.  Omoa,  with  a  good  harbour,  has  some  trade.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle  form  the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Honduras. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MEXICO. 

Mexico  is  an  extensive  and  noble  territory,  forming  the  greater  part  of  that  vast  tract  of 
land  which  connects  together  Northern  and  Southern  America.  Originally  a  native  empire 
afterwards  the  principal  of  the  Spanish  viceroyallies,  it  is  now  a  great  independent  republic. 
It  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  extending  to  the  Istiimus  of  Panama,  which  was,  in 
some  degree,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico;  but  as  Guatemala,  to  the 
southward  of  Mexico  Proper,  was  always  a  separate  intendcncy,  and  has  now  erected  itself 
into  an  independent  republic,  it  has  received  a  separate  notice. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  outline  of  Mexico  is  so  vague  and  irregular  that  its  general  dimensions  of  length  and 
breadth  are  not  easily  determined.  The  southern  extremity  of  Chiapas  is  in  15°  N.  lat 
From  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Tehuantepec,  the  western  coast  continues  in  a  long  oblique 
line  fi'om  south-east  to  north-west,  to  the  lat.  of  42°  N.,  Cape  Mendocino,  the  extreme  west- 
ern point,  reaching  to  125°  W.  long.  At  the  head  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  approximate  to  within  about  125  miles,  but  they  immediately  diverge, 
and  form  ihe  large  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  terminates  in  about  86°  W.  long.,  the  east- 
ernmost point  of  the  territory.  The  extreme  length  may  be  stated  at  about  2500  miles ; 
the  breadth  varies  from  125  miles  in  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  nearly  300  at  the 
main  centre  of  the  republic,  between  Acapulco  andJVera  Cruz,  to  about  1400  between  the 
Sabine  and  tiie  Pacific,  and  nearly  850  between  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  the  ocean  in  the 
extreme  north.  The  whole  surface  may  be,  therefore,  described  as  lying  between  86°  and 
125°  W.  long.,  and  15°  and  42°  N.  lat,  with  an  area  of  1,650,000  square  miles. 

The  sur&ce  of  Mexico  is  elevated,  composing  part  of  that  vast  ridge  which  runs  along 
tho  whole  continent  of  America  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  and  which  in  the  south  is  called  the 
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Andes  or  Corderillas,  and  in  the  north  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  middle  part  the  chain 
presents  a  broad  table-land,  from  6000  to  8000  feet  in  height,  thus  equalling  Mont  St  Ber« 
nnrd,  and  others  of  the  most  remarkable  summits  of  the  old  continent  This  table-land  is 
not,  as  in  Quito  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  an  interval  between  opposite  ridges,  but 
MKW  on  "  **'®  ^^'y  highest  p&Tt  of  the  ridge 

*v»t  ^^  itself.    In  the  course  of  it,  indeed,  de- 

tached mountains  occur,  of  which  the 
ji  .,  /jgr      \  summits  rise  into  the  regions  of  per- 

petual snow,  on  a  level  almost  with  the 
mightiest  of  the  Andes.  Such  are  the 
volcanic  peak  of  Orizava  {Jig.  IKW.), 
Popocatepetl,  (fig.  1028.),  and  Toluca. 
But  these  are  merely  insulated  heights 
or  chains,  running  in  a  difierent  du-ec- 
tion  from  the  general  ridge,  and  pre- 
senting few  interruptions  to  that  con- 
tinuous level,  as  smooth  almost  as  the 
ocean,  which  ejttends,  for  upwards  of 
1.500  miles,  from  one  extremity  of  Mexico  to  the  other.  Hence  while  the  communication 
between  Mexico  and  the  eastern  and  western  sea-coasts  is  extremely  difficult,  and,  with 

slight  exceptions,  can  be  carried  on 
1028  /°*^\  oily  ^y  niules,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 

vent wheel-carriages  from  running  from 
the  capital  to  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  thence  to  St  Louis  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  fertility  of  this  vast  table-plain 
varies  with  its  elevation.  The  summit 
is  absolutely  devoid  of  vegetation,  not 
from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  which 
belongs  only  to  the  temperate  zone,  but 
from  the  absence  of  moisture,  occasion- 
ed, as  Humboldt  conceives,  by  the  force 
with  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike 
on  this  open  plain,  the  absence  of  trees, 
and  the  porous  nature  of  the  rocks,  which  causes  the  water  to  filtrate  down  to  the  lower 
leffions.  On  this  high  arid  plain,  muriate  of  soda  and  other  saline  substances  exist  in  extras 
ordinary  abundance,  and  give  to  it  a  resemblance  to  Thibet  and  the  saline  steppes  of  central 
Asia.    Yet  a  great  part  of  New  Spain  must  rank  with  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth. 
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iJttO  DESCMPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  Part  til. 

As  Booii  as  it  begins  to  slope  dowm  towards  the  sea,  it  becomes  exposed  to  humid  winds  and 
frequent  fogs;  and  a  vegetation  of  uncommon  strength  and  beauty  is  nourished  by  these 
aqueous  vapours.  The  descent,  suddenly  becoming  rapid,  terminates  in  the  narrow  plain 
along  the  sea-coast,  a  tract  in  which  the  richest  tropical  productions  spring  up  with  a  luxu- 
riance scarcely  to  be  paralleled.  Yet  while  the  climate  is  thus  prolific  of  vegetation  in  the 
finest  and  most  gigantic  forms,  it  is  almost  fatal  to  animal  life ;  two  consequences  which, 
according  to  Humboldt,  are  in  this  climate  almost  inseparable.  The  Spaniards,  terrified  by 
the  pestilential  air,  have  made  this  plain  only  a  passage  to  the  higher  districts,  where  even 
the  native  Indians  chose  rather  to  support  themselves  by  laborious  cultivation,  than  to  de- 
wend  into  the  plains,  where  every  luxury  of  life  is  poured  forth  in  ample  and  spontaneous 
jtrofusion.  The  slope  by  which  the  table-land  descends  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  is  so  steep  that, 
till  the  road  very  recently  constructed,  no  species  of  carriage  was  able  to  ascend.  Between 
the  western  coast  and  the  table-land  intervene  four  long  and  steep  ridges,  which  are  difScuIt 
to  traverse.  Hence  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other,  had  been  effected  solely  on  the  backs  of  mules.  Another  great  commercial  dis- 
'  advantage  of  Mexico  is,  that  its  eastern  coast,  against  which  the  trade-winds  are  continually 
driving  an  accumulation  of  sand,  is  destitute  of  a  single  good  harbour;  for  this  name,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  cannot  be  given  to  that  most  dangerous  of  all  anchorages,  which  is  found 
at  Vera  Cruz.  The  western  coast,  indeed,  has,  in  Acapulco  and  Guaymas,  two  of  the  most 
magnificent  ports  in  the  world ;  but  the  coast,  exposed  to  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Pacific, 
is,  for  several  months  of  the  year,  rendered  unapproachable  by  tempests. 

The  rivers  of  Mexico  are  not  very  numerous,  nor,  in  general,  of  considerable  magnitude. 
The  principal  is  the  Rio  del  Norte  or  Bravo,  which,  rising  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, flows,  by  a  south-easterly  course  of  about  1500  miles,  chiefly  through  wild  and  savage 
tracts  infested  by  the  Apaches  and  Camanches,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Sacramento, 

and  Buenaventura  are  large  rivers  of  Upper  California 
of  which,  however,  our  knowledge  is  slight.  The  Co- 
lorado of  the  west  is  a  large  river,  but  its  course  ia 
through  countries  thinly  peopled  and  little  known.  It 
fells  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  afler  receiving  the 
Gila,  a  considerable  stream.  The  rivers  of  tropical 
Mexico  are  mostly  mere  torrents,  which  rush  down 
from  its  table-land,  and,  from  the  structure  of  the  coun- 
try, reach  the  sea  afler  a  short  course.  They  pour  down 
remarkable  waterfalls,  among  which  that  of  Regla 
(Jiff.  1029.),  broken  by  volcanic  rocks,  and  fringed  with 
noble  trees,  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in 
the  world.  The  Panuco  or  Tampico,  the  Usumasinta, 
and  the  Balize  are,  however,  considerable  streams  on 
the  eastern  coast;  and  the  Zacatula,  Rio  Grande  or 
Tololotlan,  and  Hiaqui,  on  the  western. 
The  lakes  of  Mexico  are  very  numerous,  and  appear 
Cascade  of  Rogia.  t  j  be  the  remains  of  others,  of  vast  extent,  which  for- 

merly covered  a  much  larger  proportion  of  this  lofly 
plain.  The  valley  of  Mexico  is  covered  with  small  lakes,  which  occupy  nearly  a  fourth  of 
Its  surface ;  but  the  only  one  on  a  great  scale  is  that  of  Chapala,  in  New  Galicia,  which 
Humboldt  estimates  to  contain  an  area  of  about  1800  square  miles. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology, 

In  the  Old  World,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate  oflen  form  the  central  ridges 
of  the  mountain  chains ;  but  in  the  Cordilleras  of  America  these  rocks  seldom  appear  at  the 
surface,  being  covered  by  masses  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  basalt,  obsidian,  and 
other  rocks  of  the  same  class.  The  coast  of  Acapulco  is  composed  of  granite ;  and  as  we 
ascend  towards  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  we  see  it  rise  through  the  porphyry  for  the  las' 
time  between  Zumpango  and  Sopilote.  Farther  to  the  east,  in  the  province  of  Oaxacs^ 
granite  and  gneiss  occur  in  the  extensive  elevated  plains,  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz  con 
taining  gold.  The  gecgnostical  relations  of  the  secondary  sandstone,  limestone,  and  gyp- 
sum, met  with  in  Mexico,  are  very  imperfectly  understood. 

Mexican  Volcanoes. — In  Mexico  appears  to  commence  the  great  chain  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, which  extends  with  little  interruption  from  lat  24°  N.  to  lat.  2°  S.  The  most  north 
cm  volcanic  rocks  in  this  country  occur  near  the  town  of  Durango,  in  lat  24°,  long.  104" , 
but  no  active  volcanoes  are  met  with  until  we  reach  the  parallel  of  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and 
here,  nearly  in  the  same  line,  five  occur,  so  placed  that  they  appear  derived  from  a  fissure 
traversing  Mexico  from  W.  to  E.,  in  a  direction  at  light  angles  to  that  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chain,  wliich,  extending  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  forms  the  great  table-land  of  Mexica  Tha 
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most  eastern  of  these,  that  of  Tuxtla,  is  situated  a  few  miles  west  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  had  a 
considerable  eruption  in  1793,  the  ashes  of  which  were  carried  as  far  as  Perote,  a  distance 
of  57  leagues.  In  the  same  province,  but  farther  to  the  west,  occur  the  volcano  Orizava, 
the  height  of  which  is  17,370  feet,  and  the  peak  of  Popocatepetl,  .'500  feet  higher,  the  lotli- 
est  mountain  in  New  Spain.  The  latter  is  continually  burning,  though  tor  several  centuries 
it  has  ejected  from  its  crater  only  smoke  and  ashes.  On  the  western  side  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  are  the  volcanoes  of  JoruUo  and  Colima.  The  height  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at 
about  9000  feet.  It  frequently  throws  up  smoke  and  ashes,  but  has  not  been  known  to  eject 
lava.  The  volcano  of  JoruUo,  situated  between  Colima  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  is  much 
more  recent  than  the  others ;  for  it  is  known  to  have  made  its  appearance  so  late  as  tho  year 
1759.  In  the  month  of  Jtme,  of  that  year,  according  to  Humboldt,  a  subterraneous  noise 
was  heard  in  the  district  of  Jorullo.  Hollow  sounds  of  the  most  frightful  nature  were 
accompanied  by  frequent  earthquakes,  which  succeeded  each  other  for  from  fifty  to  sixty 
days,  to  the  grett  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  district.  From  the  beginning  of 
September  every  thing  seemed  to  announce  the  complete  re-establishment  of  tranquillity, 
when,  in  the  night  of  the  28th  and  29th,  the  horrible  subterraneous  noise  recommenced. 
The  affrighted  Indians  fled  to  the  mountains.  A  tract  of  ground,  from  three  to  four  square 
miles  in  extent,  rose  up  in  the  shape  of  a  bladder.  The  boundaries  of  this  convulsion  are 
still  distinguishable  from  the  fractured  strata.  The  malpays  or  volcanic  ground  near  its 
edges  is  only  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  old  level  of  the  plain,  called  Las  Playas  de  Jorullo  ; 
but  the  convexity  of  the  ground  thus  thrown  up  increases  progressively  towards  the  centre 
to  a  height  of  524  feet.  Those  who  witnessed  this  great  event  from  the  mountains  assert, 
that  flames  were  seen  to  issue  fortii  for  an  extent  of  more  than  half  a  league,  that  frag- 
ments of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  vast  heights,  and  that  through  a  dense  cloud  of  ashes 
lighted  up  by  volcanic  fire,  the  softened  surface  of  the  earth  was  seen  to  swell  like  an  agi- 
tated sea.  The  rivers  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro  precipitated  themselves  into  the  burning 
chasms.  Eruptions  of  mud,  and  especially  strata  of  clay,  enveloping  balls  of  decomposed 
oasalt  in  concentrical  layers,  appear  to  indicate  that  subterraneous  water  had  no  small  share 
in  producing  this  striking  phenomenon.  Thousands  of  small  cones,  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
height,  called  by  the  natives  hornitos  (furnaces)  issued  forth  from  the  malpays,  having  still 
a  temperature  of  212°  Fahr.  Each  small  cone  is  a  fumarole,  from  which  a  thick  vopour 
ascends  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  In  many  of  them  a  subterraneous  noise 
b  heard,  which  appears  to  announce  the  proximity  of  a  fluid  in  ebullition.  In  the  midst  of 
Jie  furnoces,  six  large  masses,  elevated,  from  300  to  1600  feet  each,  above  the  former  level 
of  the  plain,  sprang  up  from  a  chasm,  which  ranges  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  The  most 
elevated  of  these  enormous  masses  is  the  great  volcano  of  Jorullo.  It  is  continually  burn- 
ing, and  has  thrown  up  from  its  north  side  an  immense  quantity  of  scorified  and  basaltic 
lavas,  containing  fragments  of  primitive  rocks.  These  great  eruptions  of  the  central 
volcano  continued  till  the  month  of  February,  1760 ;  since  whicii  period  they  have  become 
less  frequent. 

The  five  active  volcanoes  just  noticed  appear  to  be  connected  by  a  chain  of  intermediate 
ones  running  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  exhibiting  evident  indications  of  a  similar  origin. 
Thus,  Orizava  is  connected  with  Popocatepetl  by  the  Cofi-e  de  Perote,  and  with  Jorullo  by 
the  extinct  volcano  of  Mexico,  called  Iztaccihuatl ;  and  the  geognostical  structure  of  them 
and  till  those  high  mountains  that  rise  above  the  table-land  of  Mexico  on  the  same  parallel 
appears  to  be  the  same,  being  composed  of  trachyte,  from  apertures  in  which  the  existing 
volcanoes  act.  , 

The  same  law  prevails  in  tho  states  of  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  which  lie  between 
Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  of  Daricn ;  but  the  volcanoes  here,  instead  of  being  placed  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  run  parallel  to  it.  In  these  provinces  no 
less  than  twenty-one  active  volcanoes  are  enumerated,  all  of  them  contained  between  10° 
and  15°  N.  lat.  Those  which  have  been  most  lately  in  a  state  of  eruption  are  Los  Fuegos 
of  Guatemala,  Isalco,  Momotombo,  Talica,  and  Bombacho. 

Ores,  4*c. — Tin  ore,  which  occurs  so  abundantly  in  some  districts  in  the  Old  World, 
appears  but  sparingly  in  Mexico.  The  mines  of  Comanja,  which  are  situated  in  syenite, 
aflord  veins  of  silver  ore;  and  the  most  copious  mines  in  America,  those  of  Guanaxuato, are 
situated  in  a  vain  of  silver,  which  intersects  a  primitive  clay  slate,  passing  into  talc  slate. 
Many  of  the  Mexican  porphyries  are  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  These  rocks  are  characterised 
by  the  general  presence  of  hornblende  and  the  absence  of  quartz ;  and  of  the  felspars,  the 
ryakolite,  or  glassy  felspar,  is  the  most  frequent.  The  rich  gold  mine  of  Villalpando,  near 
Guanaxuato,  traverses  a  porphyry,  the  basis  of  which  is  allied  to  phonolite,  and  in  which 
hornblende  is  very  rare.  The  veins  of  Zuriapan  traverse  porphyries,  having  a  basis  of 
feTeenstone,  which  rock,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  contains  many  interesting  minerals,  such 
as  mesotype,  stilbite,  tremolite,  asbestos,  green  garnet,  fluor  spar,  chrysoprase,  fire  opal, 
sulphur,  carbonate  and  chromato  of  lead,  and  urpimei  >,.  The  rich  silver  mines  of  Real  de' 
Monte,  Pachuca,  and  Moran,  are  situated  in  porphyry. 

The  transition  rocks  of  Mexico  which  most  abound  in  ores  are  limestone  and  grcywacke. 
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the  tranmtion  limestone  afibrdi  ores  of  silver  at  Real  del  Cardonal,  Xacala,  and  Lomo  da 
Toro,  to  the  notth  of  Zariapan ;  and  rich  silver  mines  are  situated  in  the  rocks  of  the  grey 
wacke  gfroup. 

The  secondary  deposits  most  prolific  in  ores  are  those  of  the  limestone  series:  thus  we 
are  told  that  the  silver  mines  of  the  Real  de  Catorce,  as  well  as  those  of  El  Doctor  ani 
Xaschi,  near  Zuriapan,  travene  what  Humboldt  describes  under  the  name  of  alpine  lime- 
stone. In  that  and  the  formation  named  by  the  same  author  Jura  limestone,  are  situated  tiie 
famous  silver  mines  of  Tasco  and  Tehuilotepec,  in  the  intendency  of  Mexico. 

The  mean  produce  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  including  the  northern  part  of  New 
Biscay  and  those  of  Oaxaca,  is  estimated  at  about  1,541,015  troy  pounds  of  silver, — a 
quantity  equal  to  two-thirds  of  what  is  annually  raised  from  the  whole  globe,  and  ten  times 
as  much  as  is  furnished  by  all  the  mines  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  Humboldt  remarks, 
the  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  in  gold  is  not  much  greater  than  those  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania ;  amounting,  in  ordinary  years,  only  to  4315  troy  pounds. 

The  silver  obtained  from  the  Mexican  mines  is  extracted  from  different  ores.  Most  of  i* 
is  obtained  fkom  silver  glance,  or  sulphuret  of  silver,  arsenical  gray  silver  ore,  horn  ore  oi 
muriate  of  silver,  black  silver  ore,  and  red  silver  ore.  Native  silver  is  useless  in  the  north- 
em  districts.  In  Mexico  there  are  about  500  towns  or  principal  places,  which  afibrd  silver. 
These  500  places  comprehend  together  about  3000  mines,  and  there  are  between  4000  and 
6000  veins  and  other  repositories  of  silver. 

Copper,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury  are  also  procured  in  Mexico,  but  in  small  quantities, 
although  there  appears  to  be  no  deficiency  of  the  ores  of  any  of  these  metals. 

ScBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

Mexico  naturally  connects  the  vegetation  of  North  and  of  South  America,  though  it  has 
a  greater  similarity  with  the  latter  in  its  climate  and  productions ;  but  the  mountains  are 
not  so  lofty,  the  great  chain  of  the  Cordilleras  being  twice  interrupted  within  its  limits. 
The  northern  CoiSillera  at  Nicaragua  exhibits  the  first  indication  of  depression,  but  again 
rears  itself  for  a  time  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  and  is  there  crowned  with  a  very  fine 
plain,  called  the  Table.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  it  breaks  into  detached  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  and  of  the  most  abrupt  and  rugged  formation ;  thence,  proceed- 
ing stUl  to  the  eastward,  innumerable  sugar-loaf  hills  appear,  not  above  300  or  400  feet 
high,  with  their  bases  surrounded  by  plains  and  savannahs ;  and,  finally,  about  Chagres  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Cborrera  on  the  other,  these  also  disappear  for  a  few  miles,  and  the  coun- 
try becomes  almost  uninterruptedly  low  and  flat  Presently,  however,  the  sugar-loaf  moan- 
tains  again  thicken,  and,  becoming  connected,  form  a  small  cordillera,  running  from  about 
opposite  Porto  Bello  to  the  Bay  of  Mandingo ;  where  is  the  second  break.  The  land  then 
continues  low  through  the  province  of  Darien  and  Choco,  and  is  nvost  abundant  in  rivers; 
those  on  the  north  side  tending  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  or  Darien,  and  those  on  the  south  tn 
that  of  St  Miguel :  beyond  which  point  the  cordillera  again  raises  itself  on  an  extended 
scale,  and  enters  South  America.  The  vegetation  of  the  isthmus  is  very  luxuriant,  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  like  those  of  other  similar  intertropical  countries.  The  grain  cultivated  is 
Rice  and  Indian  Com.  The  Sugar-Cane  is  grown,  but  not  extensively.  Coffee  and  Cacao 
are  raised  for  domestic  consumption.  The  Caoutchouc  tree,  Milk  tree  (Palo  de  Vaca),  and 
Vanilla  plant  abound  in  the  woods.  The  charcoal  made  from  many  of  the  trees  is  consider- 
ed excellent  for  smelting  ;i  and,  as  such,  is  exported  to  Peru,  and  is  in  much  request  there. 
Some  of  them  yield  very  rich  and  brilliant  dyes,  used  by  the  Indians,  but  not  yet  in  com- 
merce. The  barks  of  others  are  medicinal,  or  abound  in  tannin.  Ink  is  made  both  from 
gall-nuts  and  a  bush  called  Alsifiix,  resembling  the  Caper.  Many  valuable  resins  are 
extracted  from  different  trees ;  particularly  one,  distilled  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  tha 
Palo  Santo,  or  holy  tree,  which  is  highly  fragrant,  and  used  both  as  a  remedy  for  disorders 
and  to  bum  as  incense.  The  Styrax  officinalis  of  Linnaeus  is  very  abundant,  the  gum 
extracted  from  it  selling  at  two  dollars  the  pound.  With  the  gum  flowing  from  the  Caou^ 
chouc  tree,  while  yet  liquid,  the  inhabitants  manufacture  a  sort  of  water-proof  cloth,  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  prepared  in  this  country.  In  the  vigour  and  varieties  of  its  woods, 
the  isthmus  challenges  competition  with  any  part  of  the  world,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd ; 
who,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  liondon,  enumerates  no  less  than 
ninety-seven  kinds,  of  which  he  has  communicated  specimens  to  that  institution. 

The  Mexican  republic,  which  extends  from  lat  15°  to  lat.  42°,  presents,  by  reason  of  its 
geographical  position,  all  the  modifications  of  climate  which  we  should  find  in  passing  from 
the  Senegal  river  to  Spain,  or  from  the  coasts  of  Malabar  to  Bucharia.  This  variation  of 
climate  is  increased  by  the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  and  by  the  mass  and  extras 
ordinary  form  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  Upon  the  summit  and  slope  of  the  Cordillera 
the  temperature  differs  occording  to  the  elevation ;  and  it  is  not  the  solitary  peaiks  alone, 
whose  summits,  near  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  are  covered  with  firs  and  oaks;  whole 
provinces  produce  spontaneously  alpine  plants;  and  the  agriculturist  dwelling  in  the  torrid 
sone,  loses  all  his  hopes  of  harvest  from  the  ef<;ct  ot'  frost  or  the  abundance  of  snow.    From 
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this  order  of  things,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that,  in  so  mountainous  and  extensive  a 
country  as'Mezico,  there  is  an  immense  variety  of  indigenous  productions,  and  scarcely  ft 
plant  exists  on  the  globe  which  cannot  be  cultivated  in  some  part  of  the  countiy.* 

No  better  idea,  perhaps,  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  vegetation  in  a  much  frequented 
portion  of  the  empire  can  be  conveyed  than  by  the  journal  of  a  German  botanist,  Schiede, 
very  recently  published  in  the  Linnaa,  to  which  we  must  beg  to  refer  our  readers  Sat  a 
description  of  the  country  between  Jalapa  and  Mexica 

In  Mexico  the  people  not  only  obtain  an  agreeable  drink  from  the  saccharine  substance 
of  Maize,  Manioc,  Banana,  and  the  pulp  of  some  Mimosas ;  but  they  also  cultivate  a  spe« 
cies  of  the  Pine-Apple  &mily  (Agave  americana)  in  order  to  convert  its  juice  into  a  spi- 
rituous fluid.  Wide  tracts  of  country  present  nothing  but  fields  of  Maguey,  whose  long, 
sharp,  and  thorny  leaves  contrast  strangely  with  tlie  gloe^  and  tender  texture  of  the  foliage 
of  Buianas.  It  is  not  till  afler  eight  years  that  this  plant  shows  signs  of  flowering,  and 
affords  the  "honey"  (as  it  is  called)  which  is  used  for  making  Pulque.  The  interior  is  cut 
out,  and  the  hollow  continues  for  two  or  three  months  to  afibrd  daily  a  large  quantity  of  sap, 
amounting,  sometimes,  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  15  quartillos,  or  375  cubic  inches,  daily, 
for  four  or  five  months.  This  is  the  more  astonishing,  as  the  Agave  plantations  arc  always 
situated  in  the  most  arid  spots,  where  hardly  any  soil  covers  the  rocks.  The  culture  of  the 
Agave  possesses  many  advantages  over  Maize,  Wheat,  or  Potatoes,  as  the  plant  is  not 
amcted  by  the  drought,  frost,  or  hail,  which  so  often  prevail  on  the  high  parts  of  the  Mexi- 
can Cordillera.  The  stalk  perishes  after  flowering,  and  an  immense  number  of  suckers 
spring  up  in  its  place.  The  man  who  plants  30,0(M)  or  40,000  stems  of  Maguey  is  sure  of 
leaving  his  family  rich,  though  it  requires  patience  and  courage  to  persevere  m  a  culture 
which  will  not  be  profitable  in  less  than  fifteen  years.  In  good  soil,  the  Agave  sends  up  its 
flowering  stem  in  five  years ;  in  a  poor  soil,  not  sooner  than  in  twenty.  Thle  "  honey"  or 
juice  of  the  Agave  is  a  very  pleasant  subacid ;  and  ferments  readily,  owing  to  the  saccha- 
rine and  mucilaginous  properties  that  it  contains.  The  smell,  however,  of  the  liquor  that  is 
obtained  is  most  putrid  and  disgusting,  but  those  Europeans  who  have  overcome  their  dis- 
liice  to  it,  prefer  Pulque  to  everv  other  drink.  The  Indians  consider  it  to  be  stomachic, 
strengthening,  and  nutritious,  and  speak  in  rapture  of  the  excellence  of  that  which  is  made 
at  Tlocotitlan,  where  the  peculiar  soil  gives  a  remarkable  flavour  to  the  beverage,  and  where 
tliere  are  plantations  of  AJpfave  that  annually  yield  more  than  40,000  livres  of  rental  The 
Maguey  was  not  only  the  Vine  but  the  Papyrus  and  the  Hemp  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
who  painted  their  hieroglyphics  on  paper  made  of  the  fibres  of  its  leaves.  A  thread  called 
ptfo,  which  has  the  advantage  of  never  twisting,  is  still  used  that  is  prepared  from  it,  and 
Its  thorns  serve,  like  those  of  the  Cactus,  for  pins  and  nails.  A  highly  intoxicating  spir 't  is 
also  extracted  from  the  Maguey.  Vanilla,  of  which  we  have  alreaay  made  mention,  abounds 
in  Mexico ;  though  the  natives  take  no  pains  to  cultivate  so  valuable  a  plant 

The  Cactus  coccinellifer  {fig.  1030.),  which  nourishes  the  valuable  Cochineal  Insect,  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  dye  which  the  insect 
affords,  long  before  the  conquest  of  that  country,  the  plantations  being  called  Nopaleros. 
From  the  district  of  Oaxaca  alone  the  amount  exported  has  been  estimated  at  above  500,0001. 

sterling,  and  the  annual  consump 
tion  of  cochineal  in  Great  Britain 
only  is  about  750  bags,  or  150,000 
Ifae.,  valued  at  275,0002.;  "a  vast 
amount,"  as  the  authors  of  the  In- 
troduction to  Entomology  well  ob- 
serve, "  for  so  small  a  creature,  and 
well  calculated  to  show  us  the  ab- 
surdity of  despising  any  animals  on 
account  of  their  minuteness."  The 
plant  bears  much  resemblance  to 
the  Cactus  Opuntia,  or  Prickly- 
Pear,  and  is  easily  cultivated  in  dry 
rocky  spots:  the  Cochineal  Insect 
c,  in  general  appearance,  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Meal-Bug  of  the  gardens,  and  equally 
severed  with  a  white  powdery  subistance.  The  male  insects,  which  are  comparatively  few 
m  number,  are  winged :  when  the  females  are  with  young,  they  are  placed  or.  'lifferent 
Cactus  plants,  which  is  called  sowing  them.  Here  they  increase  rapidly  in  size  and  num- 
bers, and,  four  months  after,  the  harvest  commences ;  when  the  insects  are  brushed  off  with 
a  squirrel's  or  deer's  tail,  by  the  women,  who  sit  for  hours  under  one  Nopal  plant,  and  kill 
them,  sometimes  by  immersion  in  boiling  water,  so.'nctimes  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  in  the 
Vapour-baths  of  the  Mexicans.  By  the  latter  method,  the  powdery  substance  is  preserved, 
Which  increases  the  value  of  the  insects  in  commerce. 


OaetM  Coceinellifer. 


Vol,  III. 


*  Humboldt'!  Hist,  dc  la  AVuvtUt  Eapagne. 
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Paiit  in. 


Hind  Plaol. 


AUixco,  in  Mexico,  in  justly  celebrated  fbr  tlie  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  chirimoya 
(Anona  cherimolia)  which  it  produces.    Thii  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  hotter  parts  o4 
South  America,  and  Juitly  ranita  aa  one  of  the  best  fVuita  of  the  country. 
The  Chniroatemon,  or  Hand  Plant  (Jiff.  1031.),  was  discovered  by  Humboldt,  in  1801, 
fbrmin||[  immenie  fbrosts  in  the  province  of  Guatemala,  in  New  Spain. 
From  time  immemorial,  a  single  individual  of  this  tree  had  been  cul* 
tivated  in  the  gardens  of  Tstapalapan,  where  it  was  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  Montezuma  before  the  conquest  of  Peru ;  and  the 
Indians  attached  a  religious  veneration  to  it,  believing  that  not  an< 
other  specimen  existed  or  would  exist  in  the  world.    This  taste  fbr 
horticulture  still  prevails  among  the  Mexicans,  who  delight  in  dress- 
ing with  garlands  the  stands  wnere  thev  vend  vegetables  or  pulque, 
and  arrange  nosegays  of  fVeshly  gathered  flowers  among  the  Peaches, 
Pine  Apples,  and  Sapotillos  which  they  display.* 

The  true  Jalap  {Purga  de  Xalapa),  that  well-known  and  potent 
medicine,  is  the  root,  not,  aa  is  sometimes  supposed,  of  Mirabilis  Ja^ 
lapa,  but  of  the  Convolvulus  Jalapa,  a  climbing  plant  which  grows, 
at  a  height  of  1300  or  1400  mdtres,  in  many  parts  of  Mexico,  de- 
lighting in  cool  shady  situations,  among  woods  and  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountains.  It  is  singular  that  it  is  likowise  found  in  the  hot  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  in 
sandy  arid  spots,  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  M.  Michaux  should  also  have  met  with 
it  in  Florida.  The  annual  consumption  of  Jalap  in  Europe  has  been  stated  at  7500  quintals, 
an  amount  which  Humboldt  thinks  must  be  considerably  over-stated.  Its  price  at  Xalapa, 
when  the  largest  quantity  is  obtained,  is  from  120  to  130  fVancs  the  quintal  of  about  100 1  bo. 
The  Dahlias,  those  universal  favourites,  whose  many-coloured  blossoms  give  such  splen* 
dour  to  our  parterres  at  a  season  when  the  approach  of  winter  renders  them  doubly  valuable, 
as  well  as  many  other  semi-hardy  plants,  are  natives  of  the  cool  and  hilly  parts  of  Mexica 

SvwEOT.  3. — Zoohgy. 

The  Zoology  of  these  interesting  regions  has  only  of  late  been  partially  made  known  to 
modern  science ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  munificent  liberality  of  the  court  of  Spain  in  send- 
ing Hernandez  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  the  animal  productions  of  the  New 
World,  the  result  of  his  mission  was  unattended  either  by  commercial  or  scientific  advan- 
tages. Vague  and  trivial  notices,  accompanied  only  by  Imrbarous  Indian  names,  rendered 
the  works  of  Hernandez  nearly  unintelligible  even  to  the  European  naturalists  of  that  age, 
and  the  author  and  his  book  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion.  The  political  events  of 
the  last  few  years  have  now  opened  the  natural  riches  of  Mexico  to  the  researches  and  the 
enterprise  of  Europeans.  And  although  the  zoological  gleanings  hitherto  made  on  the  table- 
a  nd  have  been  verv  local,  and  comparatively  scanty,  they  are  sufRcient  to  give  some  general 
idea  of  the  probable  nature  of  the  whole,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  ornithology ;  the  only  department  in  which  we  possess,  as  yet,  any  collections. 
To  this,  consequently,  wo  must  from  necessity  restrict  our  notice ;  since  the  others,  slightly 
mentioned  in  the  narratives  of  the  old  travellers,  cannot  be  recognised  or  named  by  the  mo- 
derns. There  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  union 
of  the  southern  and  northern  American  Fauna  takes  place  on  that  high  table  isthmus  which 
geographically  divides  the  two  most  prominent  divisions  of  the  New  World ;  and  this  idea 
will  receive  some  confirmation  by  the  following  details. 

The  following  Birds  are  common  both  to  Mexico  and  the  United  States  :— 


lluhn  boratllfc    NMhcm  Bnaud. 
Clrnu  >DiaricaiHii.    Amnian  Harrier. 
Acclnlitr  pmuTWuieut  5w.     FnuaTltanltn 

Hiwk, 
SIril  Tiriintana  £.    Vlr||<nULll  Homed  Owl. 
Tynniiua  iutrapldiu  Kuil.    Kiof  bird,    (/(. 

TmnouU  Sajrm  Sw,    SkvH  1>niit. 

Mcnila nil|[ratnrl> Sw.    Ridbnuted Thnxli. 

OrTihciii  poljrrlnttij  Sw.    Mockiiic  Thnuh. 

Sialii  wns»ui  A'lo.    Wilnnli  BluAinl. 

fk-mnii  aumcapillui  Sut.    OoIdeQ^rowiwd  Tit 

Sclurui  •quUicui  Sw.    Witar  Tit 

Tticlna  panoaaliia  Sia.     Marrlanl  Tallov- 

thrwt 
Brlricola  uuriau  Sta.    BluaJiacked  Yfu- 

biCT. 
flrlvicoli  Blackbuniia  8w.  Blaekbamimn  War^ 

bier. 
Sjrlvfcota  mHra  Sw.    Tallow  Warbler. 
8jrl>i<»U  fla«loollia  Aw.   TaUow-UiraaMl  Waft 

bier. 


StItIcoIi  eonuia  Sw.    Ttttow^nwMd  W» 

bier. 
Varmlvom  aolllarit  Sw.     Worm^aliu  VaN 

War. 
Satophaip  ratlcflla  Sw.    Reditart  Waiblcr. 
Alauda  contula  ITifion.    Sbnr«  IjtTk. 
IMncUla  aocialla  miim.    .Snciil  Siuiraw. 
PjrtTnula  Ihtatalia  Am.    Bulllitich  Unnat 
Ik>llcbQlt]nt  oryxivonu  Sw.    Rice  Bird. 
Virao  olivaeaa  >  Bon.    IUtl.eyed  Wartlcr. 
Anlaiua  pbaolceua  Sw.    Rfi-K'mnii  Starliaf. 
Molothroa  pacoria  Sw.    Cowblrd. 
Stumella  ludoviclana  Sw.    Cmcent  Starling. 
Xanlhomia  balUmon  C.    Ballimnre  HanipML 
Uendrooopua  variua  SvK    Varied  Wnodpccker. 
Gnlftai  Moficiuai  Ae.    Roae.braaited  Gn» 

baak. 
Oolraea  nenilaa  Sw.    Blue  Ormbeak. 
Mniotilta  nria  Kud.  BUck  and  While  Craepafc 
Silta  carelliMBah  L.    Carolina  Nulhateh. 
Aiccdo  aniericana  L.    Great  American  Kii^ 

laher. 


KiDt-Blrd. 


The  above  species  are  mostly  migratory,  visiting  the  United 
States  to  breed,  and  returning  southward.  It  docs  net  appear, 
oowever,  that  they  pass  beyond  the  Mexican  Gulf;  since  not  onCf  out  of  the  whole  thirty- 
five,  has  yet  been  discovered  on  the  Terra  Firms. 


•  Humboldt  and  Donpland,  Vayagt  tl  Buai  nr  la  Mmvilli  Eipagne,  vol  i.  p.  iii.  page  98. 
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The  next  list  comprises  those  birds  which  we  wore  the  first  to  describe  as  new  spccieSj 
peculiar  to  Mexico.  (PAi7.  Mag.,  Juno,  1827.).  They  are  unknown  in  the  United  States, 
nor  have  they  yet  been  detected  on  the  main  land  of  Soath  America  :— 

I.    Elennt  WondMckar. 
«.  w£Ma.(ronM  Wood 


Hlrwidii  ihakMnaw  Si*.   »m^nm  Smlknr. 
TrtanmiU  aBnia  gw,  Meilean  Hiwm  Tyiut. 
TynHnU  otaron  flw.    Oka«n«  Trnnl. 
1>taaaiila barMroalrh Su,    SurdadTirnal. 
I^nanute  nlpleua  Sw.    Blaeklih  Tjrrul. 
TirraiMi!*  amalM  ••*.    Mialol  1>nal. 
Ttnoonia  omata  Sw.  tm.  no*.  Ciamd  Trrut. 
IMptafi  ntaiMi  Sw.  B<d.tadM  rirtaUhir. 
aMwhaia  picbi  Xw.    Mated  rlteaKher. 
leMpkaia  rubra  Sw.    Hal  rijrealclMr. 
Moiiluia  rulftiMiB  Su.  tf,  no*.     Tallow 

tbmled  rirealeber. 
lyrauDua  cniialn 

rant. 

lyimnmii  voclbnaa  Sw.    Caillnf  Tyrant 
Klkynnyt  cineraut  Sw.    2iwl.  /U.  pi.  O.  IM>. 

Cineieoua  llerry-«ater. 


■Iniatrle  Sw.     Thick  bUled  Ty 


PHIlngonya  nlicna  tp.  iitxi.    Black  Berry.! 
~    ■  ■         Amarieaii  Watn> 


-    .  y^alar. 

Clnrlue  amerkauua  Sw. 

gual. 

Menu  Aarlnalrli  Sw.    Tellnw-bllled  Thniah. 
Menila IrMIt Sw.    bdcnloured  1  hniah. 
Meruta  allena  Sw.    Silent  Tliniah. 
Orphmia  cunlnalrli  Sw.     LoarbUled  Mock' 

ln»blnl. 
Orpheoa  enruleaeeae  Sw.    Blue  Mneklng-blrd. 
StalUnieilcanaSui.    Mexican  Robin. 
Stlrkola  Innmata  Sw.    Plata  Warbler, 
ilpllo  macubta  Sw,    Spatted  ChickAnrb. 
nplln  inacninyi  Sw.     Loniclawed  Chick' 

Ibuh. 
Flpllo  fuKft  Sw.    Brown  Chickflnch. 
ripUo  nitacen  Sw.    Chaalaul  Chicfclnch. 


Cboaintii  ilrliataa  Sv  ad  rineh 

ntafllU  claana  Sm.    '.  ired  rinck. 

CanMla  metloaauaSiJ.        jlc  in  OoldAnch. 
Caatlaaa  aomialiia  Sw.    Crowned  llaaineal. 
4«alaliia  kiailpaa  Sw.     lotu-laaad  Malw- 

Mrd. 
Xaathoreui  BuSotkll  Sw,     Bulloek^i  llaa(. 


lelerua  ■wlaaocephalua  Sw.      Hi 

Haameal. 
Idana  crtialnetrfa  Sw.    ThIck-blUad  llaiw. 

neat  ^ 

letenia  eonillatut  Sw.    Hooded  Haivneet. 
letenia  nuileanoe  Liach,    Meilaan  llansaaat 
QiilacaliitpaliittrtoAw.    Mank  Boattall. 
Cyanurua  eoronatua  Sia    Coronated  Jay. 
Cyaniinia  bimmm  Sw.    rhmoiia  Jay. 
Hinatta  arythroeephal*  Sw.    Rod-beaded  IV 

aajpr. 
Fyranxa  lirl'h  Sw.    LIrid  Redblrd. 
nrann  hnntlea  Stn.    Mealcan  Redblrd. 
I^raun  bidcntaU  Sw.    Ooubla-tootbed  Red- 

Tiaria  pveillue  Sw.    Uttia  OnNbeek. 
Guinea  melanncephala  Sw.      Black-beaded 

Oroabeak. 
Mttacua  leucorhyncbua  Sw.  White-billed  ?tr- 

rot. 
Macrocercua  nwxlcanua  Sw.  Mealcan  Mackaw. 
Ramphaatoe  carln.ittH  Sw.    Carloaled  Toucan. 
Malanernee  formlclvonie  Sw.       Anl-ealUi| 

Woodpecker. 


CrlJieo»ahafted 


Melanaipea  eleeaaa 
Melaoerpea  alblfrona  Sw. 

packer. 
Oolaptee  Meileanaa  Sw. 

Woodpecker. 
XtpharfeyacbualeaeoftalerSw.  Wbltethroeled 

Tree-climber. 
XipkorbynchuaflaTlfialarSw  TaUiw-tbraatad 

^rire»cllmber. 
Coceyiua  Maileaaoa  Sw.    Meilcan  Cnwcul. 
Cnkiphan  aalelitialrla  Sw,  Omive-lillleJ  itol. 
Tnina  Heilcanna  Sw.    Zool.  lu.  pi.  M.  Iin. 

Mealcan  Tnwn. 
TroKon  Martanirsw. 
Trochilua  Mrene  Sw. 

binl. 
Trochllue  Ibalaaalnua  Sw. 


Morcan'a  Tivfoa. 

RaTulga 


nina-bird. 

Ilu 
ulnx' 
Cynantbue  latlnatrli  Sw. 


Trochllue  platyeartne  Sui. 
•bfnl. 


mlni-blrd, 
itfiuB  biturcatua  Sw. 


lulgent  HuBiwalwf. 
flea-freaa  Hum- 
Broad4ifle4  lliun- 
Braad-bUled  Hnm- 
DouUe-Mi-laUaa 


Cynaati 

Humming-bird. 
Cynantbue  minlmai  Sw. 

HummliU'blrd. 
Cyoaathtti  Luclfir  Sw.     Maxkaa  War  Hian. 

mlng-blrd. 
Lamponiia  amethfatinua  Sw. 


Ifumminablid, 
Frionilee  Meilcanui  Sw. 
Mexlcao  MotqkoC 


Utila  rofk-talled 


AmalhyiUu 


Zbol.  Al  pL  au 


Aqnlta  deatrudor  DuuL    Dealfnylni  Eagla. 
Mybonia  bratillanua  fWL     Braiillan  Caia- 

cairn. 
Batao  pleroclee  .Hw,    tAng-wlnnd  Bunaid. 
Clitaa  nitltane  Sw.    Choalnul  Harrier. 


Tyrtnnula  eart»ala  Sw.     Roiind-creeled  Fly 

catcher. 
Tyraanula  cayeneoela  Sw.      CayaoM   Fly* 

catcher. 
Tyranniu  friieue  ykO,    Otty  l^iut 


The  third  list  exhibits  such  few  species  as  have  been  likewise  observed  on  the  Terra 
Firma ;  but  are  unknown  to  inhabit  the  north  of  America : — 

Sanrnphagne  tulphnnha  Sw.  Bentlrl  Tynat 
IcteruadomlnlceoaiaAllul.  Domlnip)  Hanneat 
MaencereuaaUlltarltSw.  Military  Madm' 
Trochllue  melanetle  Sw.  Black-eaiad  Hunk 
mlnf-blrd. 

It  results  from  this  enumeration,  that  of  113  species  of  land  birds,  hitherto  ascertained, 
bv  us,  to  be  natives  of  Mexico,  68  appear  to  be  altogether  peculiar  to  that  country,  11  are 
also  natives  of  South  America,  and  34  of  North  America.  These  facts,  so  important  in 
illustrating  the  great  principles  of  animal  distribution,  are  in  themselves  so  valuable,  that 
we  could  not  witnhold  them  fi-om  the  scientific  reader.  It  will,  however,  be  unnecessary  to 
enter  on  similar  details  regarding  the  water  birds ;  as  of  twelve  species  of  the  Duck  family, 
sent  fVom  the  lakes  of  Real  del  Monte,  not  one  possessed  any  novelty,  the  whole  belonging 
to  those  species  disiributed  over  North  America. 

Among  the  Wading  Birds  are  two  most  beautiful  species  of  Tiger  Bitterns,  hitherto  un- 
known to  naturalists,  and  which,  in  fact,  we  have  not  yet  regularly  described.  One,  the 
Tigrisoma  lineata,  or  Lineated  Bittern  (Jig.  1033.),  is  entirely  waved  with  fine  fulvous 
lines ;  the  other,  T.  mexicana,  has  these  lines  enlarged  into  broader  bands,  while  the  chin, 
and  part  of  the  throat,  are  naked  {Jig.  1034.).  The  American  Bittern,  which  here  represents 
that  of  Europe,  is  also  a  common  bird,  and,  from  its  smaller  size,  it  is  called  Butor  minor 
(Jg.  1035.). 


Mfe*''- 


1035 


i^:: 


Lineated  BUtero. 


Mexican  Bitten. 


American  Bittern. 


The  Quadrupeds,  Insects,  &c.,  are  too  little  known,  to  permit  any  satisfactory  account 
lieing  given  of  them.  The  only  quadrupeds  brought  home  by  Mr.  Bullock  were  a  now  Lynx, 
the  (Canadian  Porcupine,  two  small  Monkeys,  and  a  small  Tiger  Cat.  Deer  and  Anteloper, 
of  some  unknown  species,  are  found  on  the  table-land,  while  the  Bison,  according  to  Mr. 
Ward's  admirable  account  of  Mexico,  is  stated  to  visit  Texas  in  great  herds. 
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SioT.  IIL — Historical  Oeograpkff. 

Before  the  aniral  of  the  Spaniard!,  Mexico  farmed  the  most  powerflil  and  populoiu,  and, 
with  one  doubtflil  ezcaption,  tlie  moat  civiliaed  empire  of  any  in  the  western  world.  Estalla 

and  some  other  writers  luve  argued,  that 
Mexico  contains  now  a  greater  number  of 
people  than  at  anjr  former  period ;  but  the 
numerous  ruined  cities  traced  by  Humboldt 
convinced  that  traveller  of  the  contrary,  at 
least  as  to  the  space  comprised  uuder  the 
empire  of  Montezuma.  The  plan,  too,  of 
ancient  Mexico,  recently  found  by  Mr.  Bul- 
lock, shows  it  to  have  been  greater  than 
the  modern  city.  This  empire  also  had  at- 
tained in  several  respects  to  no  inconsider- 
able height  of  civilisation.  The  Mexicans 
had  a  calendar,  of  which  a  representation  is 
here  given  (Jiff.  1036.),  more  accurate  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  they  built 
large  cities,  loily  and  regular  pyramids* 
they  smelted  metals,  and  cut  the  hardest 
stone ;  and  they  recorded  events  by  paint- 
ings of  a  peculiar  character,  which  were 
little  inferior  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt. 
Two  specimens  of  these  ancient  paintings 
are  here  exhibited  {Jig.  1037.).  Thera 
existed  a  regular  gradation  of  ranks  in  Uio  e.Tip're,  and  the  exorbitant  power  and  pride  of 
Uie  nobles  were  contrasted  with  the  almost  enslaved  state  of  the  body  of  the  people.    The 
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Mexican  HtnoclypUci. 

independent  republics  of  Tlascala  and  Cholula  afforded  indications  of  a  certain  advance  in 
political  science,  alloyed,  however,  by  the  most  fierce  and  dreadful  barbarism.  Human  sacri- 
fices ofiered  in  vast  numbers,  and  with  the  most  ferocious  rites,  assimilate  their  character  to 
that  of  savages  in  their  rudest  state.  A  recent  examination  of  the  hieroglyphical  tables  of 
the  Mexicans  has  exhibited  a  view  of  the  revolutions  of  the  empire,  and  has  shown  them 
to  be  caused  by  the  successive  inroads  of  migratory  nations  from  the  north.  The  first  was 
that  of  the  Toltecs,  in  648,  and  the  last  of  the  Aztecs,  in  1196.  Enquiry  has  in  vain  been 
made  after  any  northern  people  who  could  have  brought  into  Mexico  any  tincture  of  civil 
isation ;  and  we  have  ourselves  no  doubt  that  whatever  civilisation  there  was,  originated 
within  the  empire  itself,  though  the  rude  conquerors  might,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  adopt 
the  arts  and  institutions  of  the  conquered  people,  still  retaining  deep  traces  of  their  own 
original  barbarism. 

The  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  over  Mexico  was  acquired  by  Cortez  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  daring  adventurers,  whom  the  possession  of  fire-arms  and  the  terror  produced  by 
them  rendered  invincible.  Afler  a  resistance  not  without  some  glory,  the  Aztec  empiru 
was  overthrown,  and  Mexico,  with  Peru,  became  the  brightest  ^cms  in  the  Spanish  crown. 
There  appears  no  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  including  most  of  the  nobility  and 
priesthood,  perished  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  but  considerable  niimbers  still  survived, 
and  continued  to  live  in  separate  villages,  with  a  local  jurisdiction.  Although  the  country 
was  in  all  respects  ill  governed,  yet  the  hopes  of  immense  wealth  attracted  a  number  <n 
Spanish  emigrants,  who  gradually  multiplied  in  a  country  abounding  with  the  necessariea 
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of  life.  Even  the  Indians,  whom  the  Spin.  U  at  httMgit^f^m 
numbers  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  and  fhrni  th^HMH^ 
B  very  numerous  mixed  tribe  originated. 

The  spirit  of  revolution  and  independence,  which  was  gradually 
governed  English  colonies,  did  not,  for  some  time,  reach  those  w 
The  habits  of  implicit  submission,  and  the  ignorance  which  accoi 
but  a  few  daring  spirits  iVom  forming  even  the  idea  of  emancipation, 
tent  was  deeply  lodged.  The  Creoles,  or  Spaniards  bom  in  America,  were  now  the  most 
numerous  race,  and  were  always  increasingly  preponderant  But  the  Spanish  government, 
from  a  short-sighted  policy,  placed  all  its  confidence,  and  vested  all  political  power,  in  a 
small  body  of  Spaniards  sent  out  from  Europe.  The  discontents  of  the  proscribed  Creoles, 
however,  might  long  have  fermented  without  explosion,  had  not  their  ties  with  Europe  been 
broken  by  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Spain.  The  principle  of  loyalty  itself  led  thorn  indig- 
nantly to  repel  this  usurpation,  and  to  frame  a  provisional  government  for  thomsolvoa;  and 
having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  independence,  they  were  unwilling  to  recognise  either  the 
local  authorities  established  in  Spain,  or  the  supremacy  of  the  king  himself.  The  contest 
was  long,  bloody,  and  desperate ;  for  most  of  the  intelligence,  and  all  the  military  skill  and 
discipline,  wore  at  first  on  the  side  of  the  native  Spaniards;  but,  afler  many  vicissitudes 
and  many  dangers,  both  internal  and  external,  the  Mexicans  succeeded  in  forming  a  con- 
stitution, nearly  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
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SicT.  rV. — Political  Qeography, 

After  the  prolonged  struggle  for  independence,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Iturbide,  who  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  Mexico,  in  1822.  This  short- 
lived empire  was  overthrown  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1824  the  Mexicans  adopted  a 
constitution  of  government,  formed  closely  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  federal  republic  was  divided  into  nineteen  States,  four  Territories,  and  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict, each  state  being  provided  with  its  local  government,  while  the  foreign  relations  and 
general  interests  of  the  confederacy  were  confided  to  the  general  congress.  The  president 
and  senate  were  chosen  for  four  years  by  the  respective  states ;  the  representatives  for  the 
term  of  two  years  by  the  people.  This  constitution,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
civil  dissensions,  and  appeals  to  the  sword  too  often  decided  the  disputes  of  rival  chiefs  or 
political  parties.  But  it  continued  to  preserve  a  nominal  existence,  at  least,  until  October, 
1835,  when  it  was  set  aside  by  the  decrees  of  the  general  Congress,  suppressing  the  state 
legislatures,  and  providing  for  the  division  of  the  country  into  departments.  Under  this 
new  order  of  things,  the  president  is  to  bo  chosen  by  an  indirect  vote,  and  the  two  houses 
jf  Congress,  by  direct  popular  vote;  the  executive  head  of  each  department  to  be  appointed 
by  the  supreme  national  government. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  we  can  give  nothing  certain  as  to  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  republic.  The  army  is  not  large,  but  seems  to  be  pretty  efficient  The 
want  of  harbours  must  ever  prevent  Mexico  from  being  a  great  maritime  power.  Little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  statements  relative  to  the  dances.  The  annual  revenuu 
is  stated  to  be  about  15,000,000  dollars. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Induttry. 

As  an  agricultural  country,  Mexico  has  been  celebrated  for  the  vast  variety  of  produc- 
tions which  can  be  raised,  according  to  the  difiTerent  degrees  of  elevation  of  its  great  tabular 
mass  of  territory.  It  is  divided  into  warm  lands  (tierras  calientes),  temperate  lands  (tierras 
templadas),  and  cold  lands  (terras  friaa).  The  warm  lands,  however,  though  capable  of 
Yielding  in  profusion  all  the  productions  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  subject  to  so  deadly  a  pesti- 
lence, that  even  the  natives  preferred  to  inhabit  a  poorer  soil  on  the  higher  grounds ;  and 
Europeans,  except  the  few  fixed  by  commercial  avidity,  pass  through  it  m  trembling  haste, 
as  if  death  pursued  them.  The  cold  lands,  again,  are  nearly  devoid  of  vegetation,  exhibit- 
ing on  a  few  scattered  spots  the  plants  of  the  north.  It  is  only  on  the  "  temperate  lands," 
that  the  real  and  efifective  vegetation  exists ;  and  there  the  finest  plants  of  the  most  genial 
t(  'crnte  climates  are  produced  in  higher  perfection  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  £iown 
w<  i  The  Mexican  wheat  excels  that  of  all  other  countries,  both  in  quality  and  abun- 
dan  ,  provided  that  by  nature  or  art  it  have  been  supplied  during  growth  with  sufficient 
moisture.  Such  is  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  that  artificial  irrigation  is  usually  necessary. 
Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  the  proper  grain  of  America,  is  still  more  generally  cultivated,  and 
forms  the  standing  food  of  the  people.    Its  harvests  are  equally  profuse.    Barley  and  rye 

S seldom  oats),  grow  on  the  colder  grounds,  the  fir^t  forming  the  chief  food  of  horses.  Farther 
own  grows  the  banana,  which,  though  the  proper  food  of  the  torrid  zone,  grows  so  hiffh, 
that  Humboldt  calculates  50,000  square  miles  may  be  fit  for  it  Of  all  vegetables  it  yields 
the  greatest  proportion  of  aliment  with  the  least  culture.  It  bears  fruit  in  ten  months  after 
planting,  and  then  requires  only  to  have  the  stalks  cut,  that  new  shoots  may  spring  fhun 
them  and  to  be  dug  and  dressed  round  the  roots.   The  amount  of  nutritive  substance  yield 
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vd  b]r  it,  if  to  that  of  wheat,  aa  I'Vi  to  1,  and  to  that  of  potatoci,  aa  44  to  1.  Tho  manioc 
root,  umlor  tho  aamo  climato,  can  bo  mado  to  prodiico  almndiinco  uf  palatable  and  wliole- 
lorno  fkrina.  Tho  Mexican))  net  much  valuo  alao  on  tho  nia(;uoy,  whicn  i»  extenaivcly  cul 
t'vatod,  and  yiolds  annually  about  IfSO  quarta  of  a  awoot  juico,  oaaily  convortiblo  into  pulque, 
>in  fkvourito  formontod  liquor  of  tho  people.  The  moat  rcmarkablo  failure  ia  that  of  tho 
oo\ato,  which,  though  growing  both  in  North  and  South  America,  hod  not  reached  Mexico 
at  the  time  of  the  con<iucRt,  and  ia  atill  rare  and  of  inferior  tiuality.  Sugar,  cofTee,  and  cut- 
ton  are  all  produced  of  excellent  (juality,  but  only  for  internal  uio ;  and  cacoa,  though  an 
univnraal  beverage,  ia  procured  bv  importation.  Cochineal  ia  almoat  tho  only  article  col- 
lected extonaively  for  export.  The  culture  ia  laborioua,  and  hoa  diminishod  of  late,  but  (he 
price  haa  not  increased,  aubstitutoa  being  employed.  There  ia  alao  indigo,  but  it  ia  inferior 
to  that  of  Oualemala.  Vanilla,  tho  flavouring  material  of  the  chocoliite,  ia  obtained  in  the 
foreata  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  exported  to  the  amount  of  &M01.  or  1U,0(XM.  value 
annually. 

The  minea,  however,  are  the  grand  objecta  which  have  connected  the  idea  of  unbounded 
wealth  and  ronmiitic  aplendour  with  the  name  of  Mexico.  Gold  and  ailvcr,  by  a  natural 
illuaion,  have  always  ahone  in  tho  eyes  of  mankind  with  a  luatro  boyond  that  of  any  other 
metal.  Peru,  indeed,  ofTora  gold  in  greater  abundance;  but  Mexico,  aince  tho  firat  diacovory, 
han  produced  more  ailvcr  than  all  the  rest  of  tho  world  united.  The  ailver  ore  of  Mexico 
is  far  from  rich ;  it  seldom  yiclda  taoro  than  three  or  four  ounces  to  the  quintal  of  earth, 
while  that  of  Saxony  yields  ten  or  even  fifteen  oimcoa.     It  is  situated  also  very  deep  in  the 

Kound.  The  quantity,  however,  ia  in  many  casea  immense,  obtained  with  comparatively 
tie  difficulty;  for,  instead  of  boing,  as  usual,  placed  in  the  heart  of  dreary  and  almoat 
inaccessible  (Icscrta,  the  minea  occupy  tho  very  best  situations  of  the  great  table  plain,  are 
surrounded  with  brilliant  vegetation,  and  with  all  tho  means  of  comfortable  aubaistence. 
There  are  300()  mines  in  Mexico;  most  of  them,  however,  are  now  unproductive,  and  oven 
ruinous:  but  adventurers  have  been  encouraged  to  begin,  and  to  persevere  while  a  particle 
of  their  capital  remained,  by  the  enormous  profits  which  have,  in  a  few  instances,  beer, 
realised.  The  most  remnrknblo  was  that  of  tno  Valenciana  mine,  undertaken  by  Obregon, 
a  poor  man,  who,  by  bogging  and  borrowing,  contrived  to  carry  on  a  fruitloas  excavation 
durinp  eleven  years,  till  ho  camo  at  length  upon  the  groat  vein,  which  for  more  than  thirty 
years  yielded  about  2,500,000  dollars  annually.  The  mine  of  Pavellon,  in  the  district  of 
Somtrcretc,  yielded  4,000,000  dollars  in  six  months;  but  its  product  has  been  by  no  means 
so  steady.  The  purification  of  the  metal  is  eflbcted  either  by  smelting  or  by  amalgamation 
with  mercury.  The  latter  mode  is  considered  the  most  eligible,  especially  since  the  forests 
have  been  thinned  by  the  quantity  already  consumed  in  tho  smelting  process :  16,000  quin- 
tals of  mercury  are  required  for  the  mines  of  Mexico;  a  quantity  difficult  to  procure, 
especially  while  the  Spanish  government  monopolised  and  retailed  it  at  an  enormous  price. 
The  pi"oduce  of  the  mines  continued  increasing  till  the  commencement  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion, j^rom  1750  to  1759,  the  average  appeared  to  be  16,506,000  dollars ;  from  1771  to 
18^,  il  was  19,688,000 ;  but  in  tho  first  years  of  the  present  century,  the  duties  levied 
impliea  an  amount  of  22,000,000 ;  and,  allowing  for  contraband,  the  total  might  probably  be 
fo,000,000.  During  the  dreadful  convulsions  of  the  late  revolution,  the  amount  was  greatly 
roduced,  the  water  having  in  many  instances  been  allowed  to  rush  in,  the  machinery 
destroyed,  and  tho  workmen  dispersed.  The  annual  average  produce  since  the  revolution 
is  not  more  than  12,000,000  dollars.  The  silver  coined  in  the  mint  of  Mexico,  which,  in 
1810,  amounted  to  tho  value  of  17,950,000  dollars,  had  fallen  in  1825  to  3,651,000.  The 
mine  of  Guanaxuato  yielded,  in  1810,  511,000  marks  of  silver;  in  1925,  only  100,000. 
Extraordinary  efforts  have  lately  been  made  by  British  capitalists  to  restore  and  extend  the 
produce  of  these  mines.  During  the  period  of*^ excited  speculation  in  1825,  numerous  com- 
panies were  undertaken  for  this  purpose ;  and  their  shares  sold  for  some  time  at  advancing 
Eremiums.  There  were  also  two  American  and  one  German.  Tho  English  companies 
egan  their  operations  with  the  greatest  spirit ;  it  was  soon  found,  however,  that  an  enor- 
mous expense  must  be  incurred  before  the  smallest  return  could  be  hoped  for.  Every  thing 
was  to  be  erected  anew — horse  whims,  magazines,  stamps,  crushing  mills,  and  washing  vats; 
hundreds  of  horses  and  mules  were  to  be  purchased;  roads  to  be  made ;  establishments  to 
be  formed  for  the  process  of  amalgamation.  These  expenses  have  absorbed  the  sub^^cribed 
capital  of  the  companies,  and  the  produce  has  not  yet  answered  expectation,  though  the 
vein  of  Veta  Grande  in  Zacatecas  has  yielded  3,000,000  dollars  to  the  Bolanos  Company. 
The  value  of  the  Mexican  gold  does  not  exceed  7000  marks,  or  about  1,000,000  dollars 
annually.  The  mint  of  Mexico  is  a  prodigious  establishment,  in  which  all  the  processes  are 
corried  on  with  the  greatest  activity,  though  not,  as  Mr.  Bullock  conceives,  with  that  ele- 
gance of  design  which  might  bo  desired.  It  is  capable  of  stamping  100,000  dollars  within 
the  hour.  So  rapid  an  operation  is  seldom  required ;  yet  there  have  passed  through  it  pro- 
bably upwards  of  3,000,000,000  dollars. 

Manufactures  in  Mexico  are,  and  must  long  continue,  in  a  very  rude  state.  A  strong 
prejudice  exists  among  the  natives  against  manual  labour :  in  consequence  of  which,  it  m 
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chiefly  confined  to  criminali,  or  porioni  compelled  by  debt  to  engage  in  it.  These  work* 
nion  are  immured  at  n  a  prison :  and  high  walls,  double  doors,  oarred  windows,  together 
with  tho  severe  corfioral  punishments  otlen  inflicted  on  the  inmates,  make  these  places 
resemble  an  ill-conducted  gaol.  There  are,  however,  considerable  fabrics  of  course  rod 
earthenware,  which  is  uaou  in  all  tho  operations  of  cookery ;  also  manufactures  of  coarse 
woollens  and  cottons.  Tho  amount  of  these,  in  good  times,  was  reckoned  at  7,0(H),0<)0  doU 
Urs;  but  declined  during  tho  troubles.  Working  in  gold  and  silver  has,  as  might  lie  ex* 
pected,  been  a  favourite  occupation.  Services  of  plate,  worth  3(),(M)0  or  40,000  dollars,  have 
been  manufactured  at  Mexico,  which,  for  elegance  and  fino  workmanship,  may  rival  tho  best 
of  tho  kind  in  Europe.  Qlasa  has  also  made  great  progress.  Tho  coaclies  of  Mexico  have 
long  been  celebrated  both  for  good  construction  and  beauty,  it  being  tho  particular  ambition 
of  all  who  possibly  can,  to  have  their  coach. 

Tho  commerco  of  Mexico  does  not  correspond  with  its  great  fame  for  wealth.  The  ex* 
ports  of  tho  precious  metals  form  the  principal  article ;  next  to  this  is  cochineal ;  to  which 
may  bo  added,  sugar,  flour,  indigo,  provisions,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  jalap,  logwood,  and 

;iniento.  Tho  exports  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1824,  amounted  to  12,082,000  (lollars,  of  which 
,437,000  were  for  European  and  other  foreign  ports;  4,8(M),(KH)  ibr  American  ports;  and 
28'l,000  for  other  Mexican  ports.  Tho  imports,  coriHisting  chiefly  of  manufactured  goals, 
wine,  brandy,  and  metals,  were  from  Europe  1,408,000;  America,  ;),022,000 ;  other  JVIexi- 
can  ports,  202,000.  Under  tho  Spanish  regime,  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco  had  a  monopoly 
of  tho  trade ;  but  since  tho  revolution,  a  considerable  amount  has  centered  in  other  ports, 
of  which  tho  chief  are,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf,  Tampico,  and  Soto  la  Marina; 
Campcachy  and  Tabasco  in  tho  south;  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan  on  tho  western  cooHt;  and 
Guaymas  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  Tho  value  of  exports  tVom  tho  United  States  to  Mexico 
in  1634  was  4,000,000  dollars. 

Tho  roads  of  Mexico  are  tolerable,  so  far  as  they  extend  along  tho  level  surface  of  the 
high  table-land.  But  the  steep  declivities  from  thence  to  tho  maritime  plain  along  both  seas, 
were  long  impassable  for  a  carriage  of  any  description.  Before^  the  late  revolution,  however, 
the  merchants  of  Mexico  had  undertaken  a  most  magnificent  highway,  so  judiciously  adapted 
to  the  declivities,  that  loaded  wagons  could  ascend  from  Vera  Cruz  upwards  to  Mexico,  and 
thence  down  to  Acapulco.  This  public  work  was  interrupted  by  the  late  revolution,  ond 
was  found  by  recent  travellers  in  an  unfinished  and  neglected  state ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  new  government  will  soon  avail  themselves  of  the  means  they  now  possess, 
to  compluto  so  important  an  undertaking 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

Tho  population  of  Mexico,  which  had  previously  been  estimated  on  the  most  vague  con- 
jecture, has  been  computed  by  Humbolclt  with  extraordinary  care.  lie  copied  from  tho 
archives  of  the  viceroy  a  statement  containing  the  results  of  an  enumeration  made  in  1793, 
by  which  tho  number  was  rated  at  4,483,529.  This  census  was  taken,  however,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  popular  apprehensions  and  prejudices  with  which  such  an  enumeration  is  always 
viewed ;  and  the  recA  amount  might  be  at  least  a  sixth  more,  or  5,200,000.  After  carefully 
comparing  the  numbers  of  births  and  deaths,  and  observing  the  progress  of  agriculture,  tho 
increased  amount  of  duties  on  consumption,  and  tho  many  new  houses  everywhere  building, 
he  considers  that  the  population  of  1823  might  be  safely  estimated  at  6,800,000,  It  has 
since  been  rated  at  10,000,000,  but  seemingly  too  high,  considering  that,  by  the  war,  not 
only  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  has  perished,  but  that  many  of  the  sources  of  industry 
have  ceased  to  be  productive.  The  best  authorities  seem  to  reckon  the  present  population 
at  about  8,000,000. 

The  classes  of  society  are  singularly  varied,  and  are  choracterised  by  distinctiora  more 
striking  than  those  observable  in  other  countries.  They  are  four,  more  distinct  and  almost 
more  alien  to  each  other  than  if  they  were  separate  people,  actuated  by  the  strongest  senti- 
ments of  national  rivalry.  Those  classes  are,  native  Spaniards ;  Spaniards  born  in  Ame- 
rica; tlic  mixed  castes  ;  and  the  Indians. 

Tho  native  Spaniards,  called  Chapetones,  did  not  exceed  70,000  or  80,000,  and  the  greater 
number  of  these  have  now  been  expelled ;  but,  prior  to  tho  late  revolution,  the  couit  of  Ma- 
drid, either  through  jealousy  of  the  Americans,  or  through  personal  interest,  'icstowed  ex- 
clusively upon  them  every  office  in  its  colonies.  They  deported  themselves  as  beings  of  a 
decidedly  superior  order  to  the  Creole  Spaniards,  who,  they  openly  asserted,  vf^re  an  eflfe- 
minate  and  ignorant  race,  incapable  of  any  elevated  and  liberal  occupation.  They  are  now 
fallen  from  their  high  estate.  They  are  stripped  of  all  their  honours  and  dignities;  many 
of  them  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  allowed  only  to  exist  under  strict  surveillance  by 
a  government  to  whom  they  are  objects  of  perpetual  jealousy.  Captain  Hal!  considers 
thpm,  notwithstanding  the  deadly  error  which  caused  their  ruin,  as  not  undeserving  of  sym- 
pathy. They  are  better  informed,  more  industrious,  and  more  highly  bred  than  the  natives, 
and  m  all  respects,  except  on  the  national  question,  more  liberal.  As  merchants  tney  were 
active,  enterprising,  and  honourable ;  and  towards  strangers  courteous  and  obliging.    It  could 
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never,  certainly,  be  expected,  that  they  should  not  resist  to  the  utmost  a  revolution  which 
deprived  them  of  their  station  in  society,  and  reduced  them  to  a  depressed  and  subordinate 
condition. 

Tiie  Creoles,  or  Americans,  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves,  even  when  they  were  de- 
pressed beneath  the  preponderance  of  the  Europeans,  formed  a  privileged  class  in  compari- 
son with  other  natives.     They  are  fond  of  splendour,  and  delight  to  ride  on  horses  richly 

caparisoned  (jig.  1038.).  Many  of  them,  descended  from  the 
first  conquerors,  or  enriched  by  speculation  in  the  mines,  en 
joy  fortunes  almost  more  than  princely.  Forty  or  iifly  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  is  not  an  uncommon  income,  even  for  fami- 
lies who  do  not  possess  mines.  Tl.e  Conde  de  la  Valenciana 
has  repRatcdiy  drawn  from  his  mine  1,200,000  dollars  in  one 
year.  The  Conde  de  la  Regla,  from  the  profits  of  another, 
presented  to  the  king  two  ships  of  the  line  constructed  of  ce- 
dar. These  immense  fortunes,  however,  are  often  dissipated 
in  ulterior  mining  speculations,  to  which  the  owners  are 
tempted  by  one  successful  adventure,  and  in  which  they  often 
squander  all  that  they  have  gained.  An  ostentatious  mode  of 
living,  a  rage  for  gaming,  and  an  ill-arranged  domestic  eco- 
nomy, are  also  causes  which  involve  tlie  richest  families  in 
embarrassment,  and  prevent  any  accumulation  of  capital.  The  entire  number  of  those  de- 
nominated  whites  in  Mexico,  is  about  1,500,000,  of  whom  all  except  the  small  number  of 
Europeans  above  mentioned  are  Creoles.  Very  few  of  these,  however,  are  free  from  a  mix- 
ture of  Indian  blood.  The  charge  of  ignorance  is  generally  advanced  against  this  class; 
and,  notwithstanding  some  decided  exceptions,  and  a  peculiar  aptitude,  which  most  of  them 
are  said  to  display  in  learning  the  principles  of  science,  cannot  be  wholly  denied.  The 
causes,  however,  which  have  produced  this  mental  degradation,  are  now  at  an  end ;  and 
though  beneficial  changes  are  not  to  be  effected  by  magic,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
permanent  advantage  of  a  free  government  will  enable  the  Mexicans  to  take  the  station  for 
which  nature  has  destined  them. 

The  Indians  {^gs.  1039.  and  1040.),  descendants  of  the  original  possessors  of  Mexico, 
still  survive,  to  the  supposed  amount  of  nearly  4,000,000,  and  arc,  consequently,  nearly  three 
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times  as  numerous  as  the  white  race.  They  bear  the  general  features  of  those  aborigines 
who  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  North  and  South  America.  They  have  the  same  swar- 
thy or  copper  coloui,  the  flat  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  long  eye,  with  the 
corner  curving  up  towards  the  temples,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and  an  expression 
of  gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly  contrasted  with  a  gloomy  and  severe  look.  Their  hair 
is  coarse,  but  smooth,  and  so  glossy  as  to  appear  in  a  constant  state  of  humidity.  They 
share  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  with  most  races  of  very  swarthy  complexion, 
an  exemption  from  almost  every  species  of  deformity.  Humboldt  never  saw  a  hunch-backed 
Indian,  and  squinting  and  lameness  are  very  rare.  They  escape  the  goitre,  even  in  districts 
where  it  js  prevalent.  None  of  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  this  exemption  in 
nomadic  nations  can  apply  to  a  laborious  agricultural  race  like  the  Mexican  Indians ;  and 
therefore  this  immunity  must  depend  on  something  peculiar  in  their  structure.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  few  attam  an  advanced  age ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that,  what- 
ever age  a  Mexican  may  attain,  he  never  becomes  gray-haired.  He  leads  a  very  different 
life,  and  is  exposed  to  none  of  the  casualties  inciuent  to  a  hunter  and  a  warrior  on  the  banm 
of  the  Mississippi.  A  peaceable  cultivator,  subsisting  constantly  on  vegetable  food,  attaint 
often  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  is  still  green  and  vigorous.  The  only  circumstance  which 
tends  to  abridge  life  is  an  extravagant  use  of  the  inebriating  liquor  called  pulque,  especially 
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on  occasion  of  coming  to  market    The  police  of  Mexico  sends  round  tumbrils  to  co.lect 
iiie  drunkards,  like  so  many  dead  bodies,  after  which  they  are  punished  by  being  obliged  tc 
work  chained  in  the  streets  for  several  daya    The  Spanish  government  adopted  a  singulai 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Indians,  confining  them  in  villages  of  their  own,  into  which  no  white 
was  allowed  to  enter;  nor  were  they  admitted  into  any  place  inhabited  by  whites.  Although 
the  Aztec  nobles  mostly  peri°hed  in  the  ruin  of  their  country,  yet  some  still  renain,  who 
lay  claim  to  the  highest  rank  among  that  body,  and  to  whom  their  countrymen  pay  profound 
respect,  clearly  denoting  the  importance  of  their  ancestry.    They  are  usually  invested  with 
the  government  of  the  villages,  and  are  accused  of  exercising  their  power  in  an  oppressive 
manner,  with  little  regard  to  the  ties  which  unite  them  to  their  countrymen.    The  Indians 
pay  a  tribute,  or  capitation  tax,  varying  at  different  limes  and  places  from  one  to  5ve  dol- 
Jars ;  an  impost  which,  from  its  nature,  must  be  degrading,  though  we  cannot  think,  with 
the  bishop  of  Mcchoacan,  that  it  would  be  any  improvement  to  substitute  tlie  alcavala.     A 
few  of  them  have  amassed  consideraole  wealth,  amountuig  even  to  150,000  or  200,000  dol- 
lars ;  but  in  general  they  labour  under  severe  poverty.     They  appear  to  be  gifled  with  a 
clear  apprehension,  a  natural  logic,  and  a  capacity  of  cool  and  even  subtle  reasoning,  but  to 
be  destitute  of  any  warmth  of  imagination  or  glow  of  sentiment.     Yet  the  love  of  flowers, 
for  which  they  have  been  remarkable  since  tiie  time  of  Cortes,  seems  to  indicate  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful.    In  the  public  market  of  the  capital,  the  Mexican  surrounds  himself  with  an 
entrenchment  of  verdure,  and  the  ground  around  him  is  embellished  with  festoons  of  flowers, 
wiiich  are  daily  renewed.    They  evince  also  a  great  attachment  to  the  arts  of  painting  and 
carving,  anJ  imitate  with  great  facility  any  models  which  are  presented  to  them.     A  pecu- 
liar apathy  marks  the  deportment  of  the  Mexican  Indian.    He  is  grave,  gloomy,  and  silent; 
he  loves  to  throw  a  mysterious  air  over  the  most  indifierent  actions,  but  is  often  seen  to  pass 
at  once  from  a  state  of  seemingly  profound  repose,  to  one  of  violent  and  unrestrained  agita- 
tion.   Their  want  of  present  instruction  is  ascribed  to  the  extinction  of  the  Aztec  priest- 
hood and  all  tlieir  monuments,  for  which  nothing  was  substituted  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics. 
The  mixed  castes  form  a  very  numerous  part  of  the  population  of  Mexico,  being  estimat- 
ed at  about  2,500,000.    They  are  either  mulattoes,  descended  from  mixture  of  the  white 
with  the  negro;  Zambos,  from  the  negro  and  Indian;  or  mestizoes,  from  mixture  of  the 
white  with  the  Indian.    The  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  happily  small  number  of  negroes 
introduced  into  Mexico,  compose  seven-eighths  of  its  mixed  population.    To  be  white  was 
formerly  in  Mexico  a  badge  of  rank,  and  almost  a  title  of  nobility.    When  a  Mexican  con- 
sidered himself  slighted  by  another,  he  would  ask,  "  Am  I  not  as  white  as  yourself?"  fVom 
a  refinement  of  vanity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  enriched  their  language  with  terms 
for  the  finest  shades,  which  result  from  the  degeneration  of  the  primitive  colour.    The 
union  of  a  mestizo,  or  mulatto,  with  a  white,  produces  what  is  called  a  quarteron ;  and  the 
union  of  a  quarteron  with  a  white  produces  a  quinteron ;  after  which,  the  next  generation 
is  accounted  white.    It  is  said  that  the  Indians  can  distinguish,  even  in  the  dark,  the  difler- 
ent  races,  by  the  odour  peculiar  to  their  cutaneous  transpiration.    Individuals  often  came 
before  courts  of  law  to  clear  themselves  from  the  charge  of  impure  mixtures ;  and,  when 
possessed  of  influence,  obtained  verdicts  which  were  not  always  conformable  to  the  evidence 
of  the  senses.    When  the  case  was  very  palpable,  however,  the  law  contented  itself  with 
declaring,  "  that  they  should  be  held  as  white ;"  a  concession  to  which  considerable  value 
seemed  to  be  attached.    But  since  the  political  distinctions  founded  on  colour,  have  been 
abolished  by  the  revolution,  little  importance  is  attributed  to  difference  of  complexion. 

The  Catholic  religion  was  introduced  into  Mexico  et  the  time  of  the  conquest,  with  a 
body  of  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  who  do  not  possess  the  exorbitant  wealth  which 
has  been  ajscribed  to  them.  The  archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  the  eight  bishops  under  him, 
have  not  among  them  more  than  600,000  dollars  a  year.  Neither  is  the  number  of  clergy 
greater  than  corresponds  to  the  extent  and  population  of  the  country.  They  do  not  exceed 
10,000 ;  or,  including  every  person  connected  with  the  church,  13,(XX)  or  14,000.  A  num- 
ber of  the  lower  clergy,  especially  in  the  Indian  villages,  are  excessively  poor,  their  income 
not  exceeding  100  dollars  a  year.  The  influence  and  revenue  of  the  church  also  have  con- 
siderably diminished  during  the  revolution.  In  1827,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  seven  bish- 
oprics and  seventy-nine  cathedral  benefices  were  vacant;  in  156  colleges  and  convents  of 
Mexico,  only  280  individuals  had  taken  the  vows  during  five  years;  and  only  92  were  ser^ 
ing  in  noviciate.  The  alms  collected  in  all  the  convents  of  Mexico  amounted,  in  1826,  to 
only  204,000  dollars.  The  churches,  however,  in  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  other  large  cities, 
are  of  surpassing  splendour ;  and  the  blaze  of  gold,  silver,  and  ornaments,  surpasses  what  is 
displayed  in  the  richest  shrines  of  Europe.  Bigotry,  among  the  body  of  the  people,  prevails 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Soain ;  and  the  new  legislators  have  not  attempted  to  grant 
toleration  to  any  other  religion  than  the  Roman  Cahdic;  yet  many  of  the  best  informed 
ue  supposed  to  be  secretly  tinctured  even  with  the  sceptical  opinions  of  the  modern  French 
school.  The  constituent  decree  of  1885  declares  that  the  Mexican  nation,  one,  sovereign, 
and  independent,  has  not,  and  does  not  profess,  or  protect  any  other  religion  than  the  Catho> 
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lie,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion,  nor  ia  the  exercise  of  any  other  tolerated.  The  Indiana 
liave  been  what  the  Spaniards  call  converted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  but  the  change  hag 
evidently  been  not  a  change  of  creed,  but  a  commutation  of  one  ceremony  for  another,  and 
in  Hotne  cases  tlioir  ancient  ceremonies  are  retained.  Humboldt  seems  to  suppose  that  they 
merely  considered  the  Spanish  gods  to  have  vanquislied  their  gods,  and  thence  to  have 
become  entitled  to  their  homage.  They  even  persuaded  themselves,  and,  it  is  said,  were 
assured  by  tiie  Spaniards,  that  the  emblem  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  was  identical 
with  the  sacred  Mexican  eagle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Moxicuns  display  an  extraordinary 
ardour  in  adorning  the  churches  with  pictures  ftnd  statues,  and  in  collecting  and  grouping 
flowers,  fruits,  and  every  thing  which  can  increase  the  splendour  of  religious  festivals.  But 
their  favourite  form  of  worship  is  dancing  round  the  altar,  and  with  astonishment  it  is  per- 
ceived, that  these  dances  are  the  same  with  which  their  ancestors  celebrated  the  immolation 
of  human  victims  to  the  dreadful  god  of  war.  The  warrior  departs,  attired  in  the  full  cos- 
tume of  the  days  of  Montezuma ;  he  meets  another ;  fights,  vanquishes,  and  drags  him  by 
the  hair  before  the  emperor.  The  spectator  almost  expects  to  see  the  blood  begin  to  flow. 
When  Mr.  Bullock  was  modelling  tiie  great  Mexican  idol,  the  natives  gazed  intently,  and 
some  of  them  were  heard  to  observe,  that,  after  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  had 
adopted  the  Spanish  gods,  they  might  have  been  allowed  to  retain  a  few  of  their  own. 

Tiie  sciences  have  not  yet  shone  very  bright  in  this  part  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Few 
governments,  however,  have  expended  more  in  the  promotion  of  physical  science  than  that 
of  Spain  in  America.  It  sent  three  botanical  expeditions  into  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  its 
transatlantic  territory,  which  cost  400,000  dollars.  Geometry  and  astronomy  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  Mexico.  Humboldt  names  three  individuals,  Velasquez,  Gama,  and 
Alzato,  who  miglit  liave  held  a  respectable  rank  in  Europe.  A  botanical  garden  and  col- 
lections of  minerals  were  formed  in  Mexico  on  a  great  scale.  The  school  of  mines  pro 
duced  great  advantages  to  the  country,  and  the  pupils  were  initiated  even  in  the  highest 
branches  of  mathematics.  These  lights,  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  had  sulfered 
a  temporary  eclipse,  in  consequence  of  the  long  revolution ;  but  the  new  government  has 
endeavoured  to  revive  them. 

The  fine  arts  were  also  promoted  with  great  zeal  by  tV  ;  old  government,  which,  at  an 
expense  of  40,000  dollars,  transjwrted  to  Mexico,  acrosf  .ae  rocky  passes  of  the  Cordilleras, 
a  collection  of  casts  of  the  finest  antique  statues.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  possessed 
an  income  of  25,000  dollars  a  year,  chiefly  supplied  by  government;  and  the  benefit  of  its 
exertions  was  seen  in  the  beauty  of  the  public  edifices  which  adorned  the  capital. 

The  amusements  arc  chiefly  those  of  Old  Spain ;  bull-fights,  and  religious  processions. 
The  tlieatre  is  still  far  inferior  to  that  of  tiie  mother-country.  The  dress  of  the  ladiei  is 
usually  black ;  but  on  holidays  they  wear  very  showy  and  brilliant  stufl^s,  without  much 
regard  to  the  richness  of  the  material.  The  attire  of  tiie  gentlemen,  especially  on  horse- 
back, is  exceedingly  splendid;  embroidered  breeches  of  coloured  leather,  adorned  with 
silver  buttons  and  silver  lace;  over  their  short  calico  jacket  is  thrown  a  rich  velvet  cloak, 
often  embroidered  with  gold.  The  houses  of  the  wealthy  exhibit  similar  splendour.  They 
are  usually  three  stories  high,  and  the  fronts  painted  white,  crimson,  or  light  green;  some- 
times covered  with  glazed  porcelain.  Tlie  finest  apartments  are  lofty  and  spacious,  situated 
on  the  first  floor,  which  is  ascended  by  a  magnificent  staircase.  The  house  is  built  round 
an  interior  court,  filled  with  trees  and  flowers.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  is  made  strong,  to 
resist  rain ;  it  is  adorned  with  plants  and  flowers,  which  in  fine  weather  make  it  an  agree- 
able resort. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

Previous  to  the  new  administration  introduced  by  Galvez,  the  minister  of  the  Indies,  this 
country  was  divided  into  the  following  provinces,  which  are  still  regarded  by  the  inhabitants. 
1.  The  kingdom  of  Mexico,  comprising  the  southern  part,  or  all  the  richest  and  most  popu- 
lous and  valuable  prtion  of  the  colony.  2.  The  kingdom  of  New  Galicia,  comprising  the 
late  states  of  Xalisco  and  Zacatccas;  a  somewhat  ruder  tract,  but  containing  some  impor- 
tant cities  and  havens.  3.  The  new  Idngdom  of  Leon.  4.  The  colony  of  New  Santander 
5.  The  province  of  Coahuila,  and  6.  the  province  of  Texas,  on  the  north-east.  7.  The  pro 
vince  of  Sonora ;  and  8.  that  of  Old  and  New  California,  on  the  north-west  9.  The  pro- 
vince of  New  Biscay ;  and  10.  that  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  northern  interior. 

In  1776,  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  as  it  was  then  styled,  was  divided  into  twelve 
(Dtendencies,  and  three  provinces;  and  as  this  division  coincided  with  the  natural  features 
of  Uie  country,  and  served  as  the  basis  of  the  new  division  into  states,  it  is  given  below. 
The  territory  of  the  republic,  consisting  of  the  old  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  of  the  cap- 
taincy-general of  Yucatan,  and  of  the  commandancy-gencral  of  the  Internal  Provinces,  was 
divided  by  the  constitution  of  1824  into  nineteen  States,  four  Territories,  and  the  Federal 
District :  this  arrangement  was  subverted  by  the  decree  of  1835  already  mentioned,  which 
•rovidcd  for  a  new  division  of  the  country  into  departments. 
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The  state  of  Mexico  comprises  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  a  fine  and  splendid  region,  varie- 
gated by  extensive  lakes,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  loftiest  volcanic  peaks  of  the  r'ew 
world.  Its  circumference  is  about  200  miles,  and  it  forms  the  very  centre  of  the  greut  tablt- 
land  of  Anahuac,  elevated  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  centit) 
of  this  valley  stands  the  city  of  Mexico  {fig.  1041.) ;  the  ancient  Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan, 
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Mexico. 

having  been  built  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  and  connected  with  the  continent  by  extensive 
causewoys  or  dykes.  The  new  Mexico  is  three  miles  from  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  nearly 
six  from  that  of  Chalco ;  yet  Humboldt  considers  it  certain,  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
teocalli,  or  temples,  that  it  occupies  the  identical  position  of  the  former  city,  and  that  a  great 
part  of  tiie  waters  of  the  valley  have  been  dried  up.  Mexico  was  long  considered  the  largest 
city  of  America ;  but  it  is  now  surpassed  by  New  York,  perhaps  even  by  Rio  Janeiro.  Some 
estimates  have  raised  its  population  to  200,000 ;  but  it  may,  on  good  grounds,  be  fixed  at 
from  120,000  to  140,000.  It  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  splendid.  "  Mexico  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  cities  built  by  Europeans  in  either  hemisphere;  with  the  exception  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Philadelphia,  and  some  quarters  of  Westminster,  there  does  not 
exist  a  city  of  the  same  extent  which  can  be  compared  to  the  capital  of  New  Spain,  for  the 
uniform  level  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  for  the  regularity  and  breadth  of  the  streets, 
and  the  extent  of  the  squares  and  public  places.  The  architecture  is  generally  of  a  very 
pure  style,  and  there  are  even  edifices  of  a  very  beautifiil  structure."  The  palace  of  the 
late  viceroys,  the  cathedral,  built  in  what  is  termed  the  Gothic  style,  several  of  the  con- 
vents, and  some  private  palaces,  reared  upon  plans  furnished  by  the  pupils  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  are  of  great  extent  and  magnificence ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  rather 
the  arrangement,  regularity,  and  general  effect  of  the  city,  which  render  it  so  striking. 
Nothing,  in  particular,  can  be  more  enciianting  than  the  view  of  the  city  and  valley  from 
the  surrounding  heights.  The  eye  sweeps  over  a  vast  e.xtent  of  cultivated  fields,  to  the 
very  base  of  the  colossal  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  city  appears  as  if 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco,  which,  surrounded  by  villages  and  hamlets, 
resembles  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  the  rich  cultivation  of  the  vicinity 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  naked  mountains.  Among  these  rise  the  famous  volcano 
Popocatepetl  and  tlie  mountain  of  Iztaccihuatl,  of  which  the  first,  an  enormous  cone,  burns 
occasionally,  throwing  up  smoke  and  ashes,  in  the  midst  of  eternal  snows.  The  police  of 
the  city  is  excellent ;  most  of  the  streets  are  handsomely  paved,  lighted,  and  cleansed.  The 
annual  consumption  ir.  Mexico  has  been  computed  at  16,300  beeves ;  279,000  sh»ep ;  50,000 
hogs;  1,GOO,000  fo\v-.\  including  ducks  and  turkeys;  205,000  pigeons  and  partridges.  The 
uiarkets  are  remarkably  well  supplied  with  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  brought  by 
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crowds  of  canoefl  ahng  the  Lake  of  Chalco,  and  the  canal  Icudinjr  to  it.  Those  canoes  are 
often  guided  b^  females,  who  at  the  same  time  are  weaving  cotton  in  their  simple  portable 
looms,  or  pluckmg  fowls,  and  throwing  the  feathers  into  the  water.  Most  of  the  ilowers  and 
roots  have  been  raised  in  chinampag,  or  floating  gardens,  an  invention  peculiar  to  the  new 
world.  They  consist  of  rafls  formed  of  reeds,  roots,  and  bushes,  and  covered  with  black 
saline  mould,  which,  being  irrigated  by  the  water  of  the  lake,  becomes  exceedingly  fertile. 
It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  Mexico,  however,  that  it  stands  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding lake ;  which,  in  seasons  of  heavy  rains,  overwhelm  it  with  destructive  inundations. 
The  construction  of  a  desague,  or  canal,  to  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Zumpango, 
and  of  the  principal  river  bv  wnich  it  is  fed,  has,  since  1620,  prevented  any  very  desolating 
flood.  The  desague,  though  not  conducted  with  skill  and  judgment,  cost  5,000,000  dollars, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  hydraulic  works  ever  executed.  Were  it  filled  with  water, 
the  largest  vessels  of  war  might  pass  by  it  through  the  range  of  mountains  which  bound  the 
plain  of  Mexico.  The  alarms,  however,  have  been  frequent,  and  cannot  well  cease,  while 
the  level  of  that  lake  is  t   enty  feet  above  that  of  the  great  square  of  Mexico. 

Acapulco,  on  the  west  coast,  has  been  celebrated  in  an  extraordinary  degree  as  almost  the 
centre  of  the  wealth  of  America ;  the  port  whence  the  rich  Spanish  galleons  took  their 
departure  to  spread  the  wealth  of  the  western  over  the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  harbours  in  the  world,  seeming  us  if  it  were  excavated  by  art  out  of  a  vast 
circuit  of  granite  rocks,  which  shut  out  all  view  of  the  sea.  To  Captain  Fall  and  his  com- 
panions, it  appeared  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  sea-port.  Yet  while  Vera  Cruz,  with  its 
wretched  anchorage  amid  sand-banks,  antfbally  received  from  400  to  500  vessels,  that  of 
Acapulco  scarcely  received  ten,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Manilla  galleon,  the  discontinuance 
of  which  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  insignificance.  It  is  said,  however,  of  late  to  have  con- 
siderably revived,  and  its  customs,  afler  falling  so  low  as  10,000  dollars,  had  risen,  in  1826, 
to  400,000.  According  to  Captain  Hall,  the  town  consists  of  not  more  than  30  houses,  with 
a  large  suburb  of  huts,  built  of  reeds  wattled  in  open  basket-work  to  give  admission  to  the 
air.  It  is  guarded  by  an  extensive  and  fortnidable  fortress,  commanding  the  whole  harbour, 
Other  places  of  great  interest  exist  in  the  valley  and  st^te  of  Mexico.  Tezcuco  is  now 
only  a  mass  of  ruins,  but  these  are  peculiarly  grand.  The  foundations  and  jemains  of  tem- 
ples, fortresses,  palaces,  and  other  extensive  buildings,  attest  a  period  when  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  America,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacan ;  still 
later  it  was  the  seat  of  literature  and  art,  the  Athens  of  America.  The  palace  of  the  for- 
mer tributary  king  could  not  be  viewed  without  forming  an  elevated  idea  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  architecture.  It  must  have  covered  several  acres,  is  raised  on  several  sloping  ter- 
races, and  of  materials  at  once  durable  and  beautiful.  All  round  Tezcuco  are  seen  raised 
mounds  of  brick,  mixed  with  aqueducts,  ruins  of  buildings  of  enormous  strength,  and  many 
large  square  structures  nearly  entire.  Here  tiie  blind  zeal  of  the  first  bishop  collected  and 
committed  to  the  flames  all  the  monuments  of  Aztec  history  and  literature.  Near  Otumba, 
once  large  and  flourishing,  but  now  little  more  than  a  village,  are  the  pyramids  of  Teotihu- 
acan,  the  two  principal  of  which  appear  to  be  temples  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  moon :  the 

highest  of  them  has  been  recently 
1042  estimated  by  Mr.  Glennie  at  221 

feet  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
top,  where  an  altar  appears  anciently 
to  have  been  placed.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  numerous  pyramids,  about  30 
feet  high,  arranged  in  broad  and 
regular  streets,  all  terminating  in 
the  great  pyramid  {fig.  1042.). 
Zimapan,  Real  del  Monte,  and  Tasco 
are  noted  for  tlieir  rich  silver  mines. 
Tialpan,  having  become  the  capital 
of  the  state  of  Mexico,  suddenly  rose 
from  a  petty  village  to  a  considerable  town,  with  6000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  mint,  and  is 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Mexicans.  Cuemavaca,  a  place  of  some  importance,  is 
particularly  interesting  from  its  presenting  the  curious  monument  called  the  fort  of  Xochi- 
calco,  a  hill  about  400  feet  in  height,  artificially  cut  into  terraces,  and  faced  with  masonry. 
The  stones  are  covered  with  hieroglyphical  figures. 

The  state  of  Puebla  stretches  nearly  across  the  continent,  and  over  the  high  table-land. 
It  has  few  mines,  but  contains  an  extensive  table  plain,  6000  feet  high,  eminently  fertile  in 
wheat,  maize,  and  fruit.  This  was  the  seat  of  republican  Mexi  ;o.  Tlascala,  Cholula,  and 
Huexotzingo,  republics  which  bade  defiance  to  the  power  of  Montezuma,  are  included  within 
its  limits.  It  contains  also  Jfopocatepetl,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Mexico,  exceeding  by  200C 
feet  the  highest  in  Europe.  The  volcano  has  for  several  centuries  thrown  up  only  smoke 
and  ashes. 

Puebla  de  los  Angeles  {fig.  1043.)  is  a  handsome  and  large  city.  It  is  entirely  Spanish, 
having  been  found^  since  the  conquest    Thr  streets  are  straight,  broad,  and  cross  each 
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1043  other  at  right  angles,  dividing  th«i  whole 

into  spacious  squares.  They  are  well 
paved,  and  have  broad  fbot-paths.  The 
houses  are  large  and  lofty,  the  walls  often 
covered  with  paintings,  while  the  roof  is 
ornamented  with  glazed  tiles.  In  the 
splendour  of  the  churches  ond  the  richness 
of  their  endowments,  Puebia,  according  to 
Mr.  Bullock,  must  take  the  first  rank  in 
the  Christian  world.  The  cathedral  is  a 
vast  pile,  with  little  external  ornament: 
but  the  interior  is  rich  beyond  description. 
The  high  altar  is  composed  of  the  most  beautiful  marble  and  precious  stones :  its  numerous  and 
lofty  columns,  with  plinths  and  capitals  of  burnished  gold,  its  statues  and  other  ornaments,  have 
on  unequalled  effect.  In  manufactures  it  takes  the  lead  of  other  Mexican  cities :  those  of 
woollen  have  declined,  but  those  of  earthenware  and  glass  are  still  flourishing.  Humboldt 
reckons  the  population  at  67,800;  Bullock,  thirty  years  later,  at  90,000. 

Cholula  the  ancient  capital  of  a  great  independent  republic,  has  declined  into  a  town,  con- 
taining, according  to  Humboldt,  16,000,  according  to  Bullock,  6000,  souls.  The  pyramid  of 
Cholula  (fig.  1044.)  is  the  work  of  art  which,  next  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  approaches 
-  ...  jQ^  nearest  in  magnitude  and  vostness  to 

'.ilL-.-sCS— --^V.  .^-rv„— — -.^    /•'■;->.        those  of  nature.    It  is  not  nearly  so  high 

as  the  Great  Pyramid,  being  only  172 
feet;  but  the  length  is  nearly  double; 
1335  feet,  instead  of  728.  It  is  four 
times  as  long  as  the  third  pyramid,  or 
that  of  Mycerinus,  and  somewhat  higher. 
A  section  having  been  made  through  it 
p„..™i.i  „f  r'i.„i..i.  ^°  fo"^""  the  road  to  Mexico,  it  was  found 

to  be  composed  of  brick,  and  displayed 
an  inlsrior  chamber,  built  of  stone,  and  containing  two  skeletons,  some  idols  of  basalt,  and 
B  number  of  vases  curiously  varnished  and  painted.  On  the  platform  at  the  top  has  been 
erected  a  chapel,  where  mass  is  daily  celebrated,  and  whence  a  noble  view  is  obtained  over 
the  fine  plain  of  Mexico  and  its  boundary  mountains. 

Tlascala,  once  the  powerful  rival  of  Mexico,  is  now  a  miserable  village,  with  no  traces 
of  its  former  splendour  but  the  ruins  of  its  great  temple  and  its  vast  walls.  At  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest,  it  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  republic,  ar.d  its  markets  were 
thronged  with  the  population  of  its  fertile  and  populous  territory.  Having  joined  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  capture  of  Mexico,  Tlascala  continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  caciques, 
merely  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  Spain,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1S24, 
it  was  made  a  separate  territory,  though  within  the  territorial  limits  of  La  Puebia. 

Vera  Cruz  occupies  a  great  length  of  sea-coast  on  the  Gulf,  but  it  is  comparatively  nar- 
row. It  extends  inland  from  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  that  of  the  great  central 
tabl6-land.  In  a  day's  journey  the  inhabitants  may  ascend  from  regions  of  the  most  sufib- 
eating  heat  to  those  of  eternal  snow ;  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  naturalists  in  this  won- 
derful country  may  traverse,  even  in  a  few  hours,  the  whole  range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  aspect  of  the  oak  first  relieves  the  traveller,  by  showing  him  that  he  is  beyond  the 
dreaded  dominion  of  the  yellow  fever ;  and  soon  after  he  is  cheered  by  the  view  of  fields 
of  wheat.  Pines  then  begin  to  mingle  witii  the  oaks,  and  at  a  little  higher  elevation,  these 
and  other  resinous  plants  alone  cover  the  rocks,  whose  summits  penetrate  into  the  regions 
of  eternal  snow.  This  state  is  capable  of  yielding  in  abundance  the  most  precious  prwluc- 
tioiis ;  and  within  a  recent  period,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  all  of  excellent  quality,  have 
been  raised  to  a  much  greater  extent :  but  the  horror  with  which  the  climate  is  viewed  both 
by  Europeans  and  Indians  is  such,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  remains  a  complete  desert, 
where  often,  for  many  leagues,  there  are  only  to  be  seen  two  or  three  huts,  with  herds  of 
cattle,  half  wild,  straying  round  them. 
Vera  Cruz  {fig.  104.5.),  in  which  centres  almost  all  the  trade  of  Mexico,  is  well  and  hand- 
somely builtof  the  submarine  material  called 
madrepore,  which  is  also  made  intolime;  and 
its  red  and  white  cupolas,  towers,  and  bat- 
tlements have  a  splendid  effect  when  seen 
from  the  water.  The  streets  also  are  kept 
extremely  neat  and  clean;  yet  Mr.  Bul- 
lock considers  it  the  most  disagreeable  of 
all  places  of  residence.  This  arises  not 
Vera  Cruz.  merely  from  the  pestilence  which  taints 

the  air ;  tho  surrounding  country  is  covered 
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with  sand  blown  into  hillocks,  which,  roflcctln^  the  rays  of  tho  sun,  render  the  heat 
more  oppressive.  There  is  not  a  garden  or  a  mill  now  within  many  miles  of  it;  and 
the  only  water  which  can  bo  drunk  is  that  which  fulls  from  the  clouds.  The  markets  are 
bad  for  every  article  except  fish,  of  which  many  beautiful  species  are  hero  caught.    The 

J  lace  appears  to  have  sensibly  declined  since  the  dissolution  of  the  ties  which  connected 
lexico  with  the  mother  country.  Humboldt  reckons  a  population  of  16,000;  but  Bullock, 
though  he  admits  it  might  hold  even  more,  does  not  estimate  the  actual  number  at  more 
than  7000.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  tho  last  hold  of  Spain  in  the  New  World, 
and  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  port,  is  of  immense  strength,  tliough  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  40,000,000  dollars  could  have  been  expended  upon  the  structure. 

The  fine  calzada  or  paved  road,  from  Vera  Cruz  into  the  interior,  runs  up  to  the  handsome 
town  of  Xalapa  or  Jalapa,  tho  capital  of  the  state.  The  Puente  del  Rcy  or  Royal  Bridge, 
between  the  two  cities,  is  a  stupendous  work  c^  solid  masonry  thrown  over  a  wild  and  steep 
*avine.  Xalapa  is  commodiously  situated  in  a  delightful  district,  about  4000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  rich  Spanish  mer- 
chants of  Vera  Cruz  during  tho  sickly  season.  The  neighbourhood  is  finely  wooded,  and  is 
Krticularly  remarkable  for  tho  medical  article  jalap,  which  takes  its  name  fVom  the  city, 
irther  up  on  this  road  is  the  neat  little  town  of  Perote,  near  which  is  the  stupendous 
mountain,  called  from  the  large  roch  on  its  summit  resembling  a  chest,  the  CoRre  de  Pe> 
rote.  Near  a  more  southern  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  tho  valley  of  Mexico,  which  passes 
through  the  valuable  tobacco  plantations  of  Orizava  and  Conlova,  is  the  colossal  volcano  of 
Orizava. 

On  the  coast,  to  the  south,  are  the  ports  of  Alvarado  and  Huasacualco,  the  former  of 
which  became  tlie  principal  entrepdt  on  the  Gulf,  during  the  occupation  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa  by  the  Spanish  forces ;  and  the  latter  derives  some  interest  from  its  situation  at  tho 
termination  of  the  proposed  canal,  from  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  that  of  Tehuantepec.  In  the 
north  are  Papantla,  an  Indian  village,  containing  an  ancient  pyramid  constructed  of  very 
skilfully  hewn  blocks  of  porphyry,  adorned  with  hieroglyphics ;  and  old  Tampico,  on  the 
borders  of  a  large  sliallow  lagoon,  the  inhabitants  of  which  cavry  on  a  lucrative  shrimp- 
fishery. 

The  little  state  of  Queretaro,  detached  from  the  intendency  of  Mexico,  lies  to  the  west 
of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  wholly  on  the  central  table-land,  and  contains  some  rich  mines  of  sil- 
ver, but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Queretaro,  the  capital,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  delightfully  situated,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
wealthy  cities  of  Mexico.  The  streets  all  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  terminate 
in  its  three  principal  squares.  Its  aqueduct,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  with  its  bold  ana 
lofty  arches,  and  its  splendid  churches  and  convents,  give  the  city  an  air  of  magnificence. 
The  convent  of  Santa  Clara  is  more  than  two  miles  in  circuit.  Population  40,000.  San 
Juan  del  Rio  is  remarkable  for  its  great  fiiir,  and  for  its  famous  sanctuary,  a  magnificent 
temple,  visited  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims. 

Mechoacan.  or  Valladolid,  is  an  extensive  state,  situated  to  the  north  and  west  of  that  of 
Mexico,  on  ti'ie  summit  and  western  declivity  of  the  table-land.  It  includes  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Mechoacan,  as  it  is  still  called  in  the  country,  which  was  independent  of  Mon- 
tezuma, and  of  which  the  capital,  Tzintzontzan,  «till  exists,  though  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a  village.  The  natives  are  to  this  day  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  skill,  particu- 
larly in  cutting  out  figures  in  wood,  which  they  dress  in  clothes  made  of  pith,  very  skil- 
fully dyed,  and  in  executing  beautiful  works  with  feathers,  forming  a  sort  of  feather-mosaic. 
Mechoacan,  unless  in  the  unhealthy  tract  along  the  coast,  enjoys  a  fine  and  temperate  cli- 
mate, is  intersected  with  hills  and  charming  valleys,  and  presents  the  appearance,  unusual 
in  ihe  torrid  zone,  of  extensive  and  well-watered  meadows.  This  territory  has  been  marked 
by  some  phenomena  of  tite  most  striking  nature.    On  the  29th  of  September,  1759,  from 

the  centre  of  a  thousand  small  burning  cones, 
^*'*^  ,.   ,./"'.:■  was  thrown  up  the  volcano  of  Jort'llo  CA?. 

1046.),  a  mountain  of  scoria)  and  asiies,  1700 
feet  high.  In  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with 
the  most  beautiful  vegetation,  deep  subterra- 
neous noises,  accompanied  by  frequent  earth- 
quakes, continued  for  the  space  of  fifty  or 
sixty  days.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  sounds  recommenced  with  such 
fury,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fied  from  the  dis- 
trict. A  large  tract  of  ground  was  seen  tc 
rise  up  and  swell  like  an  inflated  bladder,  and 
spectators  reported  that,  throughout  this  space 
flames  were  seen  to  issue  forth,  and  fragments  of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  tip  to  prodi- 
gious heights;  and  that,  through  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes  illumined  by  the  volcanic  fire,  the 
•oftened  surface  of  the  earth  appeared  to  heave  like  an  agitated  sea.    The  plain  is  still  co> 
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verod  with  numerous  small  cones,  sending  forth  from  their  crevices  a  vapour,  the  heat  of 
which  often  rises  to  95°.  From  unioiig  these  rise  six  largo  hills,  of  which  the  highest  iu 
JoruUo,  still  burning,  and  ti>rowing  up  immense  quantities  of  scorified  and  basaltic  lava 
The  only  large  town  in  the  state  is  VuUadolid,  with  2i>,(MX)  inhabitants,  delightfully  situated, 
6300  feet  above  the  sea,  where  snow  sometimes  falls.  There  are  several  mines,  but  none 
of  first-rate  magnitude.  It  has  wide,  clean  streets,  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  a  hand- 
some plaza. 

Guanaxuato,  ^Iso  part  of  the  ancient  Mechoacan,  is  one  of  the  smallest  but  most  populous 
of  all  the  states.  It  owes  its  fame  to  the  great  mine  of  Valenciana,  discovered  late  in  the 
last  century,  round  which  rose  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  New  World.  Between 
1766  and  1803,  this  mine  yielded  silver  to  the  amount  of  165,000,000  dollars.  Since  that 
time  it  has  sufiered  a  severe  deterioration  from  the  eflbcts  of  the  revolutionary  contest,  and 
has  declined  also  in  consequence  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  woikings,  and  the  increased 
difiiculty  of  clearing  ofi"  the  water. 

This  state  also  contains  the  celebrated  Baxio,  a  rich  plain,  highly  cultivated,  and  pro- 
ducing in  perfection  all  the  fruits  of  Europe  and  many  of  those  of  tropical  countries.  The 
Baxio  became  the  theatre  of  many  of  those  horrible  events  that  deluged  Mexico  in  blood 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  capital,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  mining 
district,  is  built  on  very  uneven  ground,  and  the  streets  are  often  very  steep ;  but  the  build- 
ings are  in  general  handsome,  and  some  of  the  churches  are  very  fine;  the  alhondiga,  or 
public  granary,  an  immense  quadrangular  edifice,  is  a  remarkable  object.  The  population 
of  the  city  and  neighborhood  has  been  reduced  from  90,000  to  about  two-thirds  of  that  num- 
ber. The  Boxio  contains  a  number  of  considerable  towns  at  the  distance  of  from  20  to  3C 
miles  from  each  other,  whence  this  region  has  received  the  name  of  las  Villas.  These  are 
Zelayo,  with  the  magnificent  convent  of  El  Carmen ;  Salamanca ;  Irapuato ;  Allcnde,  or 
San  Miguel ;  Silao ;  and  Leon,  in  all  of  which  are  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen.  Leon  has  also  manufactures  of  leather,  and  its  cutlery  is  much  esteemed.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  is  the  village  of  El  Jaral,  belonging  to  the  marquess  of  Jaral, 
probably  the  greatest  landholder  in  the  state ;  his  live-stock  amounts  to  3,000,000  head ; 
30,000  sheep  arc  sent  annually  to  the  Mexican  market,  and  as  many  goats  »  e  killed  on  this 
regal  estate,  which  covers  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles. 

Xalisco,  or  Guadalaxara,  is  an  extensive  state,  which  has  the  important  advantage  of  being 
traversed  throughout  its  extent  by  the  river  of  Santiago,  the  largest  in  the  southern  part  of 
Mexico.  It  appears  that  within  the  lost  thirty  years  very  important  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  circumstance ;  that  industry  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  an  active  commer- 
cial spirit  prevails.  The  capital,  Guadalaxara,  which,  in  1798,  was  estimated  to  contain 
19,500  inhabitants,  has  at  present  60,000.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide,  straight  streets, 
and  contains  many  handsome  churches  and  convents,  14  plazas  or  squares,  12  fountains  sup- 
plied by  a  fine  aqueduct,  a  pretty  alameda,  &c. ;  the  portales,  or  colonnades,  in  which  are 
the  si-.ops,  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  Mexico.  The  silver  mines  of  Bolaiioa  in  this 
state  rank  among  the  richest  in  Mexico.  San  Bias,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  mere 
roadstead ;  the  holding  ground  is  bad,  and  the  road  is  much  exposed  to  westerly  winds.  It 
is  perched  on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  during  a  certain  season  of 
the  year,  it  is  extremely  unhealthy,  though  not  in  so  deadly  a  degree  os  Vera  Cruz ;  and 
at  that  time  the  rain  falls  in  such  torrents  that  no  roof  can  exclude  it,  and  it  is  impossible 
without  danger  to  go  out  into  the  streets.  At  the  commencement  of  this  season,  therefore, 
a  general  migration  takes  place ;  and  the  population  is  reduced  in  a  few  days  from  3000  to 
IK),  at  which  it  remains  stationary  until  the  return  of  the  dry  season. 

Tepic,  eighteen  leagues  from  San  Bias,  is  a  beautiful  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated 
plain,  and  its  streets,  regularly  laid  out,  are  enlivened  by  rows  of  trees,  gardens,  and  ter- 
races. Thither  the  people  of  San  Bias  remove  during  the  sickly  season,  at  which  time  the 
population  of  Tepic  amounts  to  8000  or  10,000.  Lagos,  in  the  westc.n  part  of  the  state,  is 
famous  for  its  annual  fair,  and  for  its  church  of  Our  Lady,  which  would  be  considered  a  fine 
building  in  any  part  of  the  world.    Its  population  amounts  to  about  15,000  souls. 

To  the  south  of  Xalisco,  is  the  Territory  of  Colima,  consisting  of  the  city  of  that  name 
and  a  small  neighbouring  tract.  The  mountain  of  Colima  in  this  Territory,  9000  feet  high, 
throws  out  smoke  and  ashes,  and  forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  volcanic  chain  which 
traverses  Mexico  from  east  to  west. 

Zacatecds,  north  and  east  of  Guadalaxara,  in  the  inland  centre  of  Mexico,  is  an  arid  rocky 
p.ain,  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  suflfering  under  the  inclemency  of 
the  climate.  It  derives  its  wealth  and  distinction  solely  from  mines,  of  which  the  most 
important  m  Mexico,  next  to  that  of  Guanaxuato,  are  here  situated.  The  mine  of  Pavellon, 
in  Soinbrereto,  has  already  been  mrr.lioned  bs  having  yielded  in  a  given  time  a  greater  pro- 
duce ilian  any  other  mine  known  to  exist.  Zacatecas,  the  capital,  is  reckon'-d  by  Hum- 
jwldt  to  contain  33,000  inhabitants.  The  mint,  wliich  is  the  second  in  point  of  importance 
in  Mexico,  employs  300  persons,  and  60,000  dollars  have  been  coined  here  in  twenty-four 
Uoijrs,    The  total  coinage  in  five  yjars,  from  1821  to  1826,  was  upwards  of  17,500,00i0  dol- 
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Ian.  A^uas  Caliontes,  which  derives  ita  name  from  its  warm  sprinffg,  is  a  pretty  town,  in  i 
fertile  district,  and  with  a  delightful  climate.  The  inhabitants,  altout  20,000  in  number, 
carry  on  some  manufactures,  frpsnillo,  Sombrorete,  and  Pines,  are  mining  towns  with  fVoin 
12,000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  The  lower  orders  hero  are  extremely  brutal  and  ignorant,  and 
Mr.  Ward  and  his  party  wore  in  danger  of  being  mobbed  for  Jews. 

Oaxaca,  for  we  must  return  southwards  in  order  lo  complete  the  picture  of  the  central 
provinces  of  Mexico,  is  a  fine  state,  situated  near  tl.a  Doruers  of  Guatemala.  The  beauty 
and  ralubrity  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  pro- 
ductions, render  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  These  advantages 
were  appreciated  at  an  early  period,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  an  advanced  civilisation ; 
and  two  ancient  kingdoms,  Misteca  and  Zapoteca,  were  established.  Their  ancieni  great- 
ness is  attested  by  monuments,  not  of  such  astonishing  magnitude  as  those  of  the  Aztec 

empire,  but  superior  in  elegance  and 
104"  AM.  skill.    The  palace,  or  rather  the 

royal  tombs,  of  ivlitla  {Jiff.  1047.), 
are  decorated  with  ornaments  similar 
to  those  which  are  admired  in  the 
Etruscan  vases.  Paintings  also,  re- 
presenting warlike  trophies  and  sa- 
crifices, have  been  found  in  the  ruins. 
Oaxaca  has  no  mines  of  any  import- 
ance, and  has,  therefore,  attracted 
less  attention  than  the  more  north- 
em  parts  of  the  table-land,  though  in 
every  other  respect  inferior  to  it. 
Oaxaca,  the  capital,  called  Ante- 
quera  at  the  time  of  the  comiuest,  is 
a  flourishing  place ;  in  1792,  it  had 
24,000  inhabitants,  and  although  it  suffered  severely  during  the  revolution,  its  present  popu- 
lation is  about  40,000.  Tehuantopec,  its  only  port,  is  not  a  good  one ;  but  it  is  of  consider- 
able value  as  a  channel  by  whicli  the  indigo  of  Guatemala  is  conveyed  to  Europe. 

The  state  of  Yucatan,  comprising  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  forms  the  eastern  extvemity 
of  Mexico.  It  is  a  vast  plain,  only  intersected  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  do  not  rise 
above  4000  feet  It  is  thus  excessively  hot ;  yet,  from  its  extreme  dryness,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  unhealthy  as  most  of  the  low  lands  under  this  burning  zone.  The  heat  is  too 
great  for  the  ripening  of  European  grain,  and  the  only  articles  which  it  yields  for  subsistence 
are  maize  and  roots.  This  was  the  first  part  of  Mexico  in  which  the  Spaniard'^  landed,  and, 
though  it  be  less  improved  than  the  interior,  they  found,  to  their  surprise,  indications  that 
civilisation  was  in  a  more  advanced  state  here  than  in  the  islands :  stone  houses,  pyramidal 
temples,  enclosed  fields,  and  a  clothed  and  civilised  people.  Having  no  mines,  however,  it 
owes  its  commercial  importance  solely  to  its  valuable  products,  logwood  and  mahogany. 
Merida,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town.  Campeachy,  also  a  small  town,  is  however  a  fortified 
place,  and  is  important  on  account  of  its  harbour,  from  which  is  shipped  the  logwood  cut  in 
the  vicinity.  On  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  the  British  possess  the  settlement  of  Hon- 
duras, extending  along  the  shore  from  the  Rio  Honda  to  the  Libun.  The  population  consists 
of  about  4000  persons,  of  whom  about  300  are  whites,  and  the  rest  Indians,  negroes,  and 
mixed  breeds.  Baiize,  the  capital  of  the  settlement,  is  a  well-built  town  on  both  sides  of  the 
fiver  of  the  same  name.  The  colony  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  logwood  and 
mahogany,  and  its  exports  in  1830  were  of  the  value  of  1,500,000  dollars. 

Chiapa  formed  the  most  northerly  district  of  Guatamala ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it,  on  a 
late  occasion,  separated  itself  from  Guatemala,  and  united  with  Mexico.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  capable  of  yielding  in  profusion  tropical  fruits  and  grain.  Though  low,  yet  it  is  free 
from  damp,  and  not  unhealthy.  It  seems  difficult,  tiierefore,  to  understand  how  this  country, 
which  the  Spaniards  found  populous  and  flourishing,  should  have  since  been  converted  almost 
into  a  desert.  Although  the  cacao  of  Soconusco  and  its  neighbouring  district  of  Suchiltepec 
be  accounted  the  best  in  the  world,  that  favourite  Spanish  beverage  is  not  raised  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  become  of  commercial  importance.  Chiapa  of  the  Spaniards,  called  also  Ciudad 
Real,  though  ranking  ok  the  capital,  is  now  only  a  small  place  of  4000  inhabitants.  Chiapa 
of  the  Indians  is  largei,  and  curries  on  a  considerable  trade.  There  are  several  otiier  large 
villages,  chiefly  Indian.  Near  Palenque,  the  most  northern  of  these,  Don  Antonio  del  Rio 
traced,  in  1787,  the  remains  of  th*  great  ancient  city  of  Culhuacan.  Fourteen  large  build- 
ings, called  by  the  natives  the  Stone  Houses,  remain  nearly  entire ;  and  for  three  or  four 
leagues  either  way  the  fragments  of  the  other  tailen  buildings  are  seen  extending  along  the 
mountain.  They  are  of  a  rude  and  massive  construction,  well  calculated  for  durability ; 
and  tile  principal  apartments  are  adorned  with  numerous  figures  in  reli'if,  representing 
human  beings  of  strange  form,  and  variously  habited  and  adorned. 
The  little  state  of  Tabasco,  to  the  nortli  of  Chiapas,  is  chiefly  covered  with  vast  forcdk.4 
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which  contain  valuaole  dye-wooda;  the  cultivated  lands  yield  cacao,  tobacco,  pepper,  cofTea, 
and  indigo,  but  during  the  rainy  season  a  large  portion  of  the  state  is  under  water,  and  the 
only  method  of  communication  is  by  canoes.  It  contains  no  largo  towns.  The  capital  is 
the  littlo  town  of  Hormoaa,  or  Tabaaco;  Vittoria,  or  Tabasco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ta- 
basco, is  remarkable  as  t)ie  spot  upon  which  Cortez  landed  in  his  memorable  expedition  to 
Mexi  ;o. 

Having  completed  our  survey  of  the  southern  states  of  the  republic,  we  may  return  to  the 
norti'  .'he  whole  of  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Spain  was  occupied  by  the  extensiva 
intendency  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  comprised  the  provinces  of  San  Luis,  New  Santander, 
New  Leon,  Coahuila,  and  Texas ;  the  four  last-named  forming  what  were  termed  the  Inter- 
nal Provinces  of  the  East  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  vast  tract  lying  on  its  western  bor- 
der, is  mountainous,  the  greater  part  being  low  and  level,  and  contaming  extensive  prairies. 
The  coast  is  deficient  in  harbours,  and  is  lined  with  long,  low,  narrow  islands  of  sand,  form- 
ing a  succession  of  shallow  lagoons.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  also  blocked  up  by  sand- 
bars.   This  intendency  is  now  divided  into  four  states. 

The  state  of  Tamaulipas,  consisting  of  the  former  colony  of  New  Santander,  occupies  th* 
whole  coast  from  the  river  Panuco,  or  Tampico,  to  the  Nueces.  It  is  diiScult  of  access,  as 
it  contains  few  harbours,  and  a  continual  surf  breaks  along  the  whole  shore,  which,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  Northers  from  November  to  March,  is  tremendously  increased.  The 
del  Norte  traverses  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  Panuco,  or  Tampico,  the  southern. 
The  latter  abounds  in  shrimps,  which  are  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  dried  and  packed  in  small 
bales,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tampico  de  las  Tamaulipas,  or  New  Tampico, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  founded  in  1824,  and  has  rapidly  increased  on  account  of 
its  commercial  advantages,  which  have  attracted  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Altamira,  once  a 
place  of  some  importance.  Tampico  has  now  about  5000  inhabitants,  but  it  suffers  under  a 
want  of  good  water.  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  80  miles  to  Panuco,  a  place 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  conquest,  and  still  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  buildings, 
weapons,  and  utensils  found  in  its  vicinity.  Further  north,  on  the  Santander,  is  the  port  of 
Soto  la  Marina,  with  some  trade,  and  on  the  del  Norte  is  Metamoras,  the  commerce  of  which 
is,  however,  chiefly  carried  on  by  Santiago,  as  there  is  only  six  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  of 
the  Norte.  Santiago  lies  on  a  lagoon,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  river,  and  has  about  8000 
inhabitants. 

Ascending  the  table-land  to  the  west  of  Tamaulipas,  we  enter  the  state  of  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi, which  contains  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  of  Mexico.  The  inhabitants  are  de- 
scribed as  industrioua,  and  thejr  supply  the  states  of  Leon  and  Coahuila  with  cloth,  hats, 
wearing  apparel,  &c.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  con- 
taining a  mint,  and  many  handsome  churches  and  convents,  and  it  carries  on  on  active  trade 
with  the  interior.  Including  the  suburbs,  it  is  st.id  to  have  a  population  of  50,000.  Catorce, 
whose  mines  are  surpassed  in  riches  only  by  thaie  of  Guanaxuato,  is  built  in  a  wild  and  rug- 
ged region,  at  the  foot  of  a  dreary  mountain,  bu' rounded  by  huge  bare  rocks,  and  intersected 
by  deep,  narrow  ravines.  The  Puerto  de  los  Muertos,  or  Gate  of  the  Dead,  near  Monterey, 
is  the  only  spot  from  Jdlapa  to  Monterey  at  which  wheel-carriages  can  ascend  from  the 
coast  to  the  table-land,  and  the  Catorce  mining  company  were  obliged  to  transport  their  ma- 
chinery from  Altamira  to  Catorce  by  this  circuitous  route.  The  mines  of  Charcas,  Ramos, 
and  Guadalcazar,  are  also  very  rich  in  silver. 

The  state  of  New  Leon,  lying  to  thr^  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  is  yet  sufficiently  elevated 
above  the  sea  to  enjoy  a  delightful  climate.  Monterey,  the  capital,  is  a  well-built  town 
with  about  12,000  inhabitants,  i/iany  of  whom  are  wealthy  Spaniards.  Linares  is  also  a 
neat  town  in  a  highly  cultivat<)d  district,  and  has  a  population  of  6000. 

West  and  north  of  New  Leon,  and  stretching  eastward  to  the  Sabine,  and  northward  to 
the  Red  River,  is  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  comprising  the  two  former  provinces  of 
those  names.  The  first-mentioned  consists  of  a  comparatively  narrow  tract  south  of  the 
Nueces,  and  between  Tamaulipas  and  Chihuahua.  Its  extreme  southern  part  lies  on  the 
central  table-land,  and  the  dreary  mountains  and  barren  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  Saltillo  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  to  the  fertile  land  and  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  Tieriu  Caliente  of 
New  Leon.  Leona  Vicario,  formerly  Saltillo,  is  a  neat  town  with  12,000  inhabitants. 
Monclova,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  a  petty  village  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
which  traverses  the  central  portion  of  the  province. 

Texas,  which  we  know  not  whether  to  call  a  province  or  an  independent  state,  is  enclosed 
by  the  Nueces,  the  Sabine,  the  Red  River,  and  the  great  eastern  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  but  should  its  independence  be  secured,  or  should  it  be  attached  to  the  United  States, 
it  is  not  difficuU  to  foresee  that  its  frontier  will  be  extended  to  the  del  Norte.  Within  the 
limits  above  described  it  has  an  area  of  about  160,000  square  miles,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
level  or  sligliily  undulating  surface.  The  country  along  the  coast  is  low,  but  free  from 
swamps,  and  composed  of  good  arable  prairie,  interspersed  with  well-wooded  river-bottoms, 
and  fine  pasture  lands.  Until  the  late  emigrations  from  the  United  States  this  section  was 
filled  with  immen  le  droves  of  mustangs,  or  wild  horses,  and  wild  cattle,  but  their  numbers 
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aro  now  conniilomWy  Iciwenoil.  Tho  amnt  is  n  lew,  mindy  whnro,  with  fow  inlntu  or  hnr 
hourn,  but  conlnininff  ncvrrnl  Inrjfn  mIiuIIow  lajjoonn,  (if  winch  llin  principal  i»ro  (inlvczton 
Mtttnjjonln,  Hnpiritu  Hnnto,  niid  Anuwnw)  liny*;  IIickc  rToivo  nil  tho  prinripnl  rivorn,  except 
thfl  nmxod.  In  ihn  aouth^wnnt  tho  country  in  innuntiiinouH,  Iminp^  tmvnritnd  by  outlit.-'-<  ok'  the 
Siorm  MmIrr,  which  extend  fVoni  the  lioiul  wnter«  of  tho  Nuecen  to  tho  Uppor  limxoM,  w«. . " 
they  Kink  down  into  the  hiKhlands  of  timt  «i>clion.  TIicho  nioinitninii,  which  contain  the 
■ilver  ininflii  of  Hnn  Hnlm,  are  pierced  hy  the  (/olorndo.  To  the  went  and  north  nro  vast 
prnirieN,  in  which  itntnenmi  herdn  of  ImtHiIo  supply  the  mounted  ('amiincheM  with  nhumlnnco 
of  jfnme.  In  tho  nnrth-enMt  the  country  in  more  undiilatinij  nnd  Imtter  wooded.  The  rivori 
aro  numerous  but  of  not  much  iniportnnce  for  navijfntion,  or  in  tho  dry  Roaoan  they  aro  ox- 
tremely  low,  nnd  durinuf  the  llnodH  aro  filled  with  tiontinpf  timber.  The  principiil  stranm 
however,  tho  Hrnxott,  \»  navigated  by  HteamlHrnta  and  iiniall  vcmela  to  a  coniiidorahio  distanco. 
Tho  clinintu  of  Texaa  Ih  mild  nnd  njifrecable,  and,  as  the  country  ia  froo  from  Hwampn,  and 
tho  wooded  trnctn  nro  ouito  open  and  destitute  of  underwood,  is  moro  healthful  than  tho 
CQrroN|Nmdin(f  Noctiona  ot  tliu  United  Htaton.  Tho  noil  in  hi^fhly  pnxluctive,  yieldinf;  tobacco, 
auKnr,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  inaizo,  wheat,  and  other  products  of  tliii  southern  states.  I'ho 
■casern*  aro  two;  the  dry,  IVon>  April  to  September;  and  tho  wet,  which  prevails  during  the 
rest  of  the  year ;  the  cold  i.i  pretty  severe  for  a  short  time  in  December  and  January. 

Previous  to  1821,  the  only  places  occupied  by  whites  were  tho  Snanish  ports  of  Han  An 
tonio  de  Dcxnr,  liahin,  or  (ieliad,  and  Nnco^rdochcs,  comprising  in  all  about  !)(NH)  inhabitants. 
Soon  after  that  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  hero  tho  indcpondont  republic  of 
Fredonin,  but  tho  Mexican  constitution  attached  the  territory  to  tho  province  of  Coahuila, 
ibrming  of  the  united  provinces  a  stato  bearing  tho  names  of  both.  In  consoquenco  of  the 
encouragement  held  out  to  sottiers,  there  was  a  groat  influx  of  Anglo-Americans  into  the 
province,  many  of  whom  carried  with  them  their  slaves,  although  slavery  was  abolished  by 
the  federal  constitution  of  1824.  Slaves  were  also  imported  from  other  qnarters  fnto  the 
country.  In  1882,  the  people  of  Texas  formed  for  thomsclvos  a  separate  state  constitution, 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  tVom  tho  Mexican  Congress,  a  sanction  of  their  proceedings  and 
an  admission  into  tho  confederacy  as  an  indeponuont  state.  Meanwhile,  however,  tho  mu- 
tual discontents  and  suspicions  of  the  colonists  and  government  were  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  resort  was  had  to  arms;  Texas  was  inviilid  by  the  Mexican  president  in  per* 
aon;  and  the  people  of  the  province  declared  t^om8clve8  in  March  ISJJO,  a  IVee  and  inde- 
pendent state.  Tho  towns  aro  small;  the  principal  are  Be.xar,  or  San  Antonio,  ind  Goliad, 
formerly  Bahia,  on  tho  San  Antonio ;  Matngordo,  near  tho  mouth  of  the  Colorado ;  Brazoria, 
on  tho  Brazoe ;  Anahuac,  on  Ualvczton  bay ;  and  Nacogdoches,  in  tho  eastern  part  of  the 
coutitry. 

Proceeding  again  into  tho  interior,  wo  find  tho  central  tablo-land  occupied  by  tho  statee 
of  Durango  and  Chihuahua,  formerly  composing  the  intendency  of  New  Biscay,  or  Durango. 
"To  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  central  provinces,"  says  Ward,  "everything  north 
of  Zacatecas  is  terra  incognita,  and  the  traveller  is  surprised,  after  passing  it,  to  find  an  im- 
provement in  the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Durango,  where  the  change 
first  becomes  visible,  may  be  considered  as  tho  key  of  the  wholo  north,  which  is  peopled  by 
tho  descendants  of  a  race  of  settlers  from  the  most  industrious  provinces  of  Spain  (Biscay, 
Navarre,  and  Catalonia),  who  have  preserved  their  blood  uncontaminatcd  by  any  cross  with 
the  aborigines,  and  who  retain  most  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  their  forefathers.  Thoy 
have  much  loyalty  and  generous  frankness,  great  natural  politeness,  and  considerable  acti- 
vity both  of  body  and  mind.  Tho  women,  instead  of  passing  their  days  in  langour  and  idle- 
ness, aro  actively  employed  in  affairs  of  tho  household,  and  neatness  and  comfort  are  no- 
where 80  great  ond  general  as  in  the  north.  These  characteristics  extend,  with  some  local 
modifications,  to  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  whole  country  formerly  denominated  tho  Internal 
Provinces  of  tho  West,  and  which  now  compose  tho  states  of  Durango,  Chihuahua,  and  So- 
nera and  Sinaloa,  with  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias.  In  all  these 
the  white  population  predominates,  and  tho  Indians  continue  unmixed,  residing  in  towns  and 
villages  of  their  own  as  the  Mayos,  or  hovering,  like  the  Apaches,  round  the  civilised  set- 
tlements and  subsisting  by  the  chase." 

Durango  contains  some  rich  mines  of  silver,  which,  with  the  agricultural  produce,  com- 
prising cattle,  mules,  and  sheep,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and  indigo,  form  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  mint,  in  which 
the  silver  of  the  vicinity  is  coined.  It  contains  25,000  inhabitants.  Parral,  famous  for  its 
rich  silver  mines,  had  once  a  population  of  50,000 ;  but  the  mines  are  now  filled  with  water, 
and  the  population  is  reduced  to  7000.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  celebrated  lump  of  mal- 
leable iron  and  nickel.  The  mines  of  Guarisamey  and  Batopilas  are  also  noted  for  their 
richnesa 

The  central  table-land  may  be  considered  as  nearly  terminating  in  Chihnnhun,  which  con 
Bists  in  part  of  dry,  unwooded  plains ;  the  soil  is  here  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  saltpetre.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  well  built,  and  contains  some  costly 
churches,  monasteries,  and  other  public  edifices ;  but  the  population  has  been  reduced  iiroa 
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fWM)<)<*  '<>  onn-third  ot  tiiat  nimbor.  Tho  rici  mines  of  Haiito  Jiiliilia  in  its  vicinity  once 
yji'iih'd  rMMHMMNI  dollurs  a  year.  In  thu  wcstitrii  part  of  Chihuahua,  ure  the  Casas  Uruiidos, 
or  ruins  of  lurgo  miniiro  hui!<lingM,  wliosj  sides  are  accurately  ranged  north  and  south ;  a 
space  (if  snvoriu  leagues  is  cuvorod  with  theso  remains,  consisting  ot  aqueducts  and  various 
othor  structures. 

Tho  stale  of  Occidcnto,  or  tlonora  and  Binaloa,  is  a  vast  tract,  lying  between  tho  Gulf  of 
Mexicv  ind  tho  Colorado  on  tho  west,  and  thu  llocky  Mountaini  on  tho  oast.  I'he  southern 
part  ouiy  contains  some  white  inhabitants,  the  centre  and  north  boiiig  occupied  by  vurioua 
Indian  tribes,  among  whom  aro  tho  Apaches,  Heris,  Yaquis,  Moquis,  Mayos,  &.c.  Many  of 
thcin  are  civilised  and  industrious.  Ihe  southern  part  of  tho  stato  belongs  to  the  Tierr& 
Caliciite,  and  consists  of  n  vast  sandy  plain,  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  in  tho  rainy  sea* 
son  and  in  ^;omo  woll-wutored  spots.  Further  north  the  climute  is  mild  and  agrueable,  and 
the  land  is  productive,  and  compriHOS  some  beautiful  valleys.  Tho  state  contains  rich  silver 
mines :  gold  is  obtained  from  washings,  and  auriferous  copper  ore  abounds.  Thero  aro  also 
pearl  fisheries.  VVheut,  hides,  ftirs,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  aro  exported.  Guaynms  is  said 
to  be  the  best  Imrboui  of  Mexico,  but  tho  town  is  unhealthy,  and  the  water  brackinli.  Potic, 
in  the  interior,  is  tho  residence  of  the  W(!ultliy  merchants,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  being  the  deiidt  of  articles  iinp;>rted  into  Guaymas  for  Upper  Sonera  and  Now  Mexico. 
The  town  is  irregularlv  built,  but  it  contains  many  go<xl  houses,  and  about  8000  inhabitants. 
Alomos  is  a  place  of  nliout  (KMK)  inhabilunts,  having  in  its  vicinity  some  of  tho  richent  silver 
mines  in  Mexico.  Villa  del  Fuorto  is  tho  capital  of  the  state.  Mazatlan  has  a  good  liar* 
bour,  though  exposed  to  the  south-west  winds. 

Tho  territory  of  New  Mexico  is  only  an  infant  settlement,  formed  on  tho  Rio  del  Norte, 
in  a  fertile  territory,  but  having  a  climate  remarkably  cold,  considering  tho  latitude.  It  is 
separated  from  Chihuahua  by  a  vast,  arid,  and  perilous  desert.  The  settlers  have  a  still 
harder  conflict  to  maintain  with  tho  Indians,  a  few  of  whom,  however,  have  attained  a  cer« 
tain  degree  of  civilisation.  A  great  number  of  sheep  aro  reared,  of  which  about  30,000  are 
sent  to  tho  southward ;  and  there  are  somo  mines  of  valuable  copper.  Santa  Fe,  the  capital, 
contains  about  5000  inhabitants.    Tho  caravan  route  from  St.  Louis  terminates  here. 

Lower  California  is  a  long  peninsula  in  tho  Pacific,  parallel  to  tho  continent,  from  which 
i*  is  separated  by  its  deep  gulf.  Tho  Spaniards  long  viewed  it  as  an  El  Dorado,  or  country 
of  wealth,  their  hopes  being  fed  by  some  pearls  found  on  its  shores;  but  a  close  examination 
has  dispelled  those  visions.  Cahtbrnia  enjoys  the  most  beautiful  sky  in  the  world ;  con- 
itontly  serene,  blue,  and  cloudless;  or  if  any  clouds  for  a  moment  appear,  they  display  the 
most  brilliant  tints.  But  tho  soil  is  sandy  and  arid  like  tho  shores  of  Provence,  and  only  a 
few  favoured  spots  present  a  trace  of  vegetation.  Nowhere  can  be  found  a  ''iier  abode  for 
the  astronomer,  or  a  worse  for  tho  cultivator.  There  are  about  7000  or  8000  Spaniards  and 
converted  Indians,  and  4000  savages ;  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  population  can  ever 
be  much  greater.  Tho  missions  have  been  pretty  much  broken  up  since  the  revolution. 
Loreto,  once  a  place  of  some  note,  now  contains  about  250  inhabitants. 

New  or  Upper  California  is  a  vast  tract  extending  north  from  Lower  California  to  the  lat. 
of  42°.  A  lolly  ridge  of  mountains  runs  along  its  western  side,  npt  far  from  the  sea,  form- 
ing the  prolongation  of  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  and  extending  north  beyond  the 
Columbia.  Along  tho  coast  the  Spaniards  have  established  some  missions,  and  formed  some 
settlements  of  whiter.  Tho  former  are  now  rapidly  declining.  Boechey  found  here  twenty- 
one  establishments,  containing  about  7000  converts.  They  are  often  forced  to  join  the  mis- 
sions, but  they  aro  kindly  treated,  and  well  fed ;  they  arc,  however,  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
settlements,  and  the  surplus  of  their  labour  belongs  to  the  missionaries ;  tho  missions  have 
about  ;)00,000  head  of  cattle.  Tho  climate  is  temperate  and  healthful,  the  land  is  well 
watered  and  well  wooded,  and  much  of  it  is  tolerably  productive.  The  coast  has  some  ex- 
collent  harbours,  among  which  is  that  of  St.  Francisco,  which  affords  perfect  security  to 
ships  of  any  burthen,  with  plentiful  supplies  of  fresh  beef,  vegetables,  wood,  and  fresh  water. 
The  exports  are  hides,  tallow,  manteca,  and  horsea,  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  grain  to  the 
Russian  establishments  at  Sitka  and  Kodiak,  and  provisions  gold  to  whale  ships.  The  im- 
ports are  salt,  deal-boards,  firnituro,  drygoods,  and  silks.  The  Ruusians  have  taken  pos- 
Hession  of  the  Farallones,  and  some  islands  off  Santa  Barbara,  and  their  settlement  at  Rossi, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Bodega,  is  strongly  fortified.  On  the  east  of  the  coost  cJ.ain  above- 
mentioned,  and  extending  to  the  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  vast  sandy  plain, 
ai)out  100  miles  in  width  in  its  southern  part,  and  200  iri  the  lorthern,  by  700  in  length, 
consisting  of  a  bare,  arid  surface,  with  somo  isolated  mountains  interspersv^d  here  and  there 
over  its  dreary  bosom.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  great  desert,  is  a  large  salt  lakoi 
which  Mr  Tanner  has  called  Lake  Ashley. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


NORTIIKRI.V  AND  WKHTKRI.V  RRHIONH  OP  AMERICA. 


i 


This  ro(fiot»  of  North  America,  occupied  by  Europeans,  or  the  doacondanU  of  Ruroponni, 
eomprehond  Hcnrcoly  a  Imu'  of  iU  Burtiirn;  tlinro  remains  a  vnHt  cxponse  held  still,  almoat 
undiHturbed,  by  itn  native  triboa.  Throe  powcrg,  indeed,  Dritnin,  RiiMia,  and  the  United 
Statea,  have  by  claim  or  treaty  partitioned  the  wbolo  territory  amnnjf  them.  It  ia,  however, 
neither  pusticaoed  by  them  nor  even  known,  tmloBa  in  the  linoH  croosod  by  huntinflf  or  explo- 
ratory expeditions;  and  in  one  direction  by  a  few  atationa,  at  vaat  diatancca,  called  houaoa, 
erected  by  the  fur  companioa,  and  alif^htly  fortified,  ao  oa  to  bo  impregnable  by  the  scanty 
banda  of  aavagca  who  traverse  thia  rcf^ion.  The  demarcation  ia  traced,  therefore,  not  bv 
tho  features  of  nature,  which  are  unknown,  but  bv  mechanicol  lines,  traced  on  a  map,  accord- 
ing  to  the  def^cea  of  latitudo  and  lonj^itudo.  1  hia  arranffcment  appeara  to  be  premature. 
It  actma  enough  if  civilised  nations  rank  oa  their  own  tno  countries  of  which  they  have 
RCtual  poaacssiun,  not  those  of  which  they  have  only  a  remote  and  prospective  occupation.* 


Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Atpect, 


I 


Thia  portion  of  America  is  of  very  irreffular  form,  and  some  of  its  limits  are  exceedingly 
vague.  On  tho  south  it  may  bo  stated  to  be  bounded  by  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  and  by 
the  western  part  of  tho  United  States.  To  tho  west,  a  larfro  portion  o(^  it,  extending  t^outh- 
wardi),  culled  by  tho  Americans  Columbia,  or  Oregon,  is  bounded  oti  the  east  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  tho  Mexican  territory.  All  the  other  boundaries  aro  man- 
time,  and  are,  on  tho  east,  the  Atlantic,  broken  into  numerous  and  deep  bays;  on  the  north, 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  ranging  in  a  varying  lino  between  tho  70th  and  74th  degrees  of  latitude; 
on  tho  west,  the  Pacific,  forming  a  very  winding  line  of  coast,  diversified  by  numerous 
ialojnds,  Thia  region  may,  theroforo,  range  from  00°  to  108°  of  west  longitude;  making, 
in  this  latitude,  a  length  of  about  4000  miles;  while  the  general  breadth  maybe  considered 
aa  lying  between  50°  and  70°  of  latitude,  and  amounting  to  about  1600  miles. 

Tho  general  features  of  this  vast  region  arc  so  littlo  varied,  and  also  so  imperfectly  known, 
that  they  may  be  described  in  few  words,  and  cannot  afford  room  for  the  usual  subdivisions. 
A  very  large  proportion  is  bleak,  and  chilled  beneath  the  influence  of  an  arctic  sky.    Even 
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Indian  and  hi*  Squaw. 


extensive  tracts,  endowed  with  great  natural  fertility,  are  destitute  of  culture,  and  covered 
with  pine  forests.    The  only  commodity  fitted  for  trade  consists  in  the  skins  and  furs  of  the 

numerous  animals  by  which  it  is  tenanted ;  and  these, 
bein^  destined  to  defend  against  the  rigour,  of  an 
arctic  climate,  are  exceedingly  rich  and  valuable. 
To  obtain  them  is  the  chief  motive  which  has  ini 
celled  Europeans  to  traverse  the  expanse  of  these 
boundless  and  dreary  wilds.  The  native  inhabitants 
are  thinly  scattered,  and  are  all  in  the  savage  state, 
the  rudest  under  which  human  society  can  exist 
Some  display  all  the  ferocity  incident  to  that  charac- 
ter ;  while  others  are  comparatively  mild  and  peace> 
able.  They  are  divided  into  two  distinct  races; 
those  whom  we  call  Indians  (^fig.  1048.),  and  whose 
various  tribes  occupy  the  whole  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  Esquimaux,  who  are  found  tenantbg  all 
fe^ti'"'!,  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  . 

The  greatest  mountains  in  North  America  traverse  the  western  part  of  this  region.  The 
continuous  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district  claim- 
ed by  the  United  States.  The  principal  chain,  so  far  as  our  imperfect  information  gocs^ 
takes  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  runs  parallel,  first  to  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  then  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  recent  discoverers  have  given  to  different  portions  of  it  the  names 
of  Richardson,  Buckland,  RomanzofT,  &c.  A  coast  chain  appears  to  extend  along  the  west* 
em  shore,  forming  the  prolongation  of  the  mountain  range  of  California,  and  in  the  north- 
west shooting  up  into  the  lofly  peaks  of  Mounts  Elias  and  Fairweather,  which  overhang  the 
Pacific.  The  eastern  part  of  the  tract  is  almost  entirely  level,  and  forms  a  continuation  of 
that  great  plain,  which,  including  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  reaches  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Rivers  and  other  waters  abound  in  a  region  which,  even  in  its  most  level  tracts,  is  covers 
ed  with  extensive  forests,  and  subject  to  little  evaporation.  The  most  southerly  part  of  the 
great  eastern  plain  includes  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  those  numerous  streams 
which  form  Lake  Superior  and  ultimately  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  another  direction,  the  two 
Saskatchawans,  flowing  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  range,  unite  and  fall  into  Lake 
Winnipeg.  From  the  same  quarter  the  Ungigah,  or  Peace  River,  united  to  the  Athabasca, 
and  passing  through  Slave  Lake,  forms  the  Mackenzie  River,  whose  course  from  its  r*^ 
tnotest  head  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  2000  miles.  Farther  to  the  east  the  Arctir, 
Ocean  receives  the  less  ample  streams  of  the  Coppermine  River  and  the  Thleweecha 
Hudson's  Bay  forms  the  receptacle  of  the  considerable  streams  of  the  Missinippi  or  Church^ 
ill,  the  Nelson,  and  Hill  rivers.  In  the  west,  the  Columbia,  descending  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  receiving  the  Clarke  or  Flathead  and  the  Saptin  or  Lewis,  falls  into  the 
Pacific,  after  a  rugged  and  broken  course  of  about  1500  miles. 

Lakes  also  are  largely  produced  by  the  copious  waters  collected  on  the  dead  level  of  the 
great  eastern  plain.  The  spacious  expanse  of  the  Winnipeg  boraers  immediately  upon 
Upper  Canada.  Northwards  along  the  line  of  Mackenzie  River  are  the  Athabasca  >  r 
Athapescow,  the  Slave  and  the  Great  Bear  lakes,  all  of  large  dimensions.  Numerous 
smaller  bodies  of  water  are  spread  over  this  district,  particularly  in  the  nev/ly  discovered 
territory  of  Boothia.  These  lakes,  however,  in  the  heart  of  an  arctic  region,  frozen  for  half 
the  year,  and  almost  always  encumbered  with  floating  ice,  confer  few  benefits  on  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  present  serious  obstructions  to  the  traveller. 

,,  '      ,  Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography.  '  ' 

.'  SuDSECT.  1. — Geology, 

Of  the  Geology  of  these  most  northern  regions  of  America,  a  general  idea  will  be  con- 
veyed by  the  following  details : — 

I.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Mackenzie  River,  frdm  Great  Bear  Lake,  in  N.  lat 
65°  to  the  Northern  Ocean. — The  kocky  Mountain  range  is  principally  composed  of  Drimi 
tiTO  rocks,  which  support  an  extensive  deposit  of  secondary  formation.  The  sea-coasts, 
from  them  towards  the  Mackenzie,  are  shallow,  and  skirted  with  islands,  sometimes  bounded 
}sy  a  gravelly  beach,  at  other  times  with  high  banks  of  sandstone  or  cliffs  of  limestone. 
Greenstone,  sandstone,  and  limestone  occur  in  pebbles  on  the  shore.  On  the  sea-coast,  west 
of  the  Mackenzie  River,  Captain  Franklin  collected  greywacke,  clay  slate,  limestone, 
Lydian  stone,  quarts,  potstone,  and  rock  crystal.  Brown  coal,  clay  irunsiono,  pitch  coal, 
and  limestone  were  seen  on  the  shores  opposite  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  westward, 
towards  Icy  Cape,  were  noticed  greywacke  slate  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz  and  iron 
pyrites.  On  Flaxman's  Island,  N.  lat.  70°  11',  W.  long.  145°  50',  were  seen  greenish  clay 
■iate,  brought  down  by  the  rivulets  and  torrents  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  the  east 
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end  of  Lake  Superior,  slightly  converging  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  east  side 
of  Great  Bear  Lake,  there  is  a  range  of  primitive  rocks  but  little  elevated  above  the  sur- 
rounding country.  For  700  miles,  beginning,  in  N.  lat.  50°,  between  these  two  ranges,  the 
space  is  occupied  principally  by  horizontal  strata  of  limestone  as  &r  as  60°  north.  The 
shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake  are  of  primitive  rocks,  sometimes  rising  into  bills  of  800  or  1000 
feet  Masses  of  rock  and  gravel,  apparently  derived  from  the  hills,  consisting  of  quartz 
rock,  granite,  and  gneiss,  are  found  on  the  surface  and  in  the  valleys.  The  north  shore  of 
Bear  Lake  is  formed  of  boulders  of  limestone.  Fort  Franklin  stands  on  a  bay  of  the  west 
coast,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bay  and  the  beach  are  strewed  with  boulders  of  granite,  syenite, 
porphyry,  greenstone,  amygf^oloid,  porphyritic  pitchstone,  dolomite,  limestone  with  coral- 
lines, gray  and  red  sandstone.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Franklin  is  sandy  or  gravelly, 
covering  a  bluish  plastic  dmy,  which  :b  firmly  frozen  during  the  greater  part  of  Uie  year. 
Narrow  ridges  of  limestone  rise  in  the  country  west  and  north  of  Fort  Franklin,  which  ia 
otherwise  level  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Bear  Lake  River. — Gray  sandstone  forn.'s  the  banks  of  the  river.  Salt  springs,  yielding 
excellent  common  salt,  fiiU  into  the  river  a  little  below  the  rapid,  at  that  point  where  tJ^e 
Rocky  Mountains  first  appear  in  the  distance.  The  strata  on  the  sides  of  the  rapid  are 
sandstone.  Brown  coal,  with  impressions  of  fern,  occur  on  the  banks ;  also  ammonites  in  a 
reddish  iron-shot  sandstone.  The  Bear  Lake  River  flows  into  the  Mackenzie  through  banks 
of  a  grayish  black  limestone,  traversed  by  veins  of  white  calcareous  spar.  The  upper  beds 
are  calcareous  conglomerate,  associated  with  limestone  impregnated  witli  mineral  oil,  also 
bituminous  shale.  Sulphurous  springs  and  streams  of  mineral  oil  are  seen  issuing  from  the 
lower  limestone  strata  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  when  the  waters  are  low. 

Mackenzie  River. — The  bonks  of  the  river,  at  its  junction  with  Bear  Lake  River,  are 
composed  of  difierent  brown  coal,  alternating  with  pipe  clay,  potters'  clay,  &c.  The  beds 
of  coal  take  fire  on  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  pipe  clay  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  food  when  provisions  are  scarce.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  it  is  said  "  to 
have  sustained  life  for  a  considerable  time.  The  traders  use  it  for  whitening  their  houses. 
It  is  associated  with  a  rock  resembling  bituminous  shale  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea." 
Deposits  of  brown  coal  occur  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  their  eastern  edge,  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  marshy,  boggy,  uneven  ground;  and  again  on  a  branch  of  Peace  River,  and 
on  the  Saskatchawan  in  N.  lat.  52°,  and  on  Crarry's  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Macken- 
zie. On  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  below  Bear  Lake  River,  are  steep  cliffs,  and  in  many 
places  underneath  arc  rocks  of  limestone.  Salt  springs  arc  said  to  occur  in  connection  with 
this  formation.  The  Rocky  Mountains'  appear  at  no  great  distance  fVom  the  Mackenzie. 
At  the  rapids  in  that  river,  'vhere  limestone  ridges  traverse  the  country  forty  miles  below 
the  first  rapid,  the  sides  of  the  river  rise  into  mural  precipices  of  limestone,  weathered  into 
columns  and  castellated  towers.  At  this  remarkable  rapid,  called  by  the  natives  the  Ram- 
parts, the  river  is  narrowed  to  300  yards,  with  50  fathoms  depth  of  water,  and  the  defile  is 
three  miles  in  length.  The  banks  rise  on  each  side  of  this  vast  chasm  from  80  to  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  rocks  of  the  Ramparts  are  of  granular  foliated  limestone, 
coloured  with  mineral  oil;  and,  accompanying  the  river  through  this  rent,  many  varieties 
of  limestone  occur.  Below  the  Ramparts  the  river  expands  to  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  and 
its  banks  slope  away  to  a  moderate  height.  In  N.  lat.  66°,  mural  clifi^  of  sandstone  or 
quartz  rock,  160  feet  high,  repose  on  horizontally  stratified  limestone,  containing  chain 
coral.  Forty  miles  below  the  sandstone  clifis,  marl  slate  occurs,  forming  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  again  contracting,  gives  to  this  reach,  for  twenty  miles,  the  name  of  the  Nar- 
rows. On  ij  merging  from  the  Narrows,  the  Mackenzie  forms  a  number  of  deltas,  through 
which  it  falls  into  the  sea.  The  Rocky  Mountains  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  low- 
lands of  the  deltas,  and  the  Reindeer  Hills  a  parallel  boundary  on  the  east  side.  Lime- 
stone occurs  in  conical  hills,  but  a  loose  sandstone  predominates.  These  hills  gradually 
diminish  in  height,  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river  runs  round  this  northern  limit  in  N. 
lat  69°.  White  spruce  grows  as  far  as  68°,  where  it  disappears.  The  country  thence 
becomes  a  frozen  morass,  onward,  north  of  the  hills,  seldom  thawing  more  than  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  surface. 

Alluvial  Islands. — The  space  occupied  by  the  various  reaches  of  the  Mackenzie,  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Reindeer  Hills,  is  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  in  breadth.  The  river  forms  this  tract  into  islands,  by  the  numerous  channels  through 
which  it  winds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  islands  are  most  of  them  flooded  in  spring,  but 
annual  accumulations  of  drifl-wood  and  sand  have  raised  some  parts  above  the  reach  of  the 
annual  inundations,  and  as  far  north  as  lat.  68°  the  highest  parts  are  clothed  in  summer 
with  dwarf  willows  and  white  spruce.  Sandy  shoals  skirt  the  coast,  and  tlie  whole  line 
from  Cape  Bathurst  in  W.  long.  127",  as  fer  west  as  the  Sacred  Islands  in  W.  long.  137'» 
presents  a  similar  outline  and  structure.  The  sea  coast,  east  from  the  Mackenzie  for  many 
miles,  is  low,  with  occasionally  gently  swelling  sand  hills.  The  beaches  and  capes  are 
covered  with  boulders  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  syenite.    Some  of  the  promontor^M 
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consiRt  of  bluish  slate  clay,  reddish  slate  clay,  with  interspersed  crystals  of  selenite,  and 
,  exhibits  the  aluminous  mineral  called  Rock  Butter. 

Sea-coatt  east  of  the  Mackenzie.— At  Parry's  Peninsula,  still  on  the  edge  of  the  sea 
limestone  begins.  The  beaches  are  covered  with  limestone  boulders,  and  on  the  steep  banks 
it  appears  in  weather-worn  columns,  while  in  other  sections  it  appears  in  horizontal  strata, 
and  fragments  of  chert,  dolouiite,  and  greenstone,  are  scattered  over  its  surface.  Vegeta- 
tion is  very  scanty,  and  over  large  tracts  there  is  not  even  the  vestige  of  a  lichen. 

Sea-coast.  Cape  Lyon  to  the  Coppermine  River. — Slate  clay  iriirersed  by  and  covered 
with  trap  rocks  forms  hills  rising  to  a  height  of  700  or  800  feet  abov>.  the  sea,  and  appearing 
on  the  cot^^st  in  the  form  of  lofty  precipices.  Eastward  the  line  of  coast  becomes  lower,  red 
quartzy  sandstone  occurs,  and  Gothic  arches  of  limestone  form  striking  objects.  Naked  bar* 
.ren  ridges  of  iron-shot  greenstone  cross  the  country  at  Point  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  the  upper 
noil  consists  of  magnosian  limestone,  gravel,  and  bluish  clay.  From  this  district  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock,  accompanied  by  sandstr  le, 
greenstone,  and  porphyry,  with  various  diRsominated  minerals.  Vegetation  ceases  beiore 
reaching  this  line  of  coast,  which  is  between  69°  and  70°  N.  A  patch  of  moss,  or  a  clump 
of  dwan  willows  in  crevices,  or  under  the  shelter  of  decaying  drifl-wood,  occasionally  ap- 
pear ;  but  with  these  very  rare  exceptions,  no  trace  of  verdure  or  herbage  is  seen. 

II.  F\rom  Slave  Lake  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  Coppermine  River. — Granite  rocks 
occur  east  of  the  Slave  River,  where  it  joins  Slave  Lake,  and  the  same  rook  ibrms  the 

.Reifadeer  Islands.  The  same  formation  continues  to  Carp  Lake,  producing  on  its  hills  and 
valleys  spruce  firs,  Banksiana,  and  aspen.  On  Point  Lake,  in  lat.  65°  N.,  the  prevailing 
incks  are  greywacke  and  clay  diate,  with  magnetic  greenstone.  In  the  sheltered  valleys 
spruce  firs  are  seen,  but  farther  east,  where  gneiss  crosses  the  river,  there  is  no  wood.  In 
lat.  66°  N.,  high  peaks  of  red  granite  and  syenite,  and  large  beds  of  greenstone,  are  said  to 
pass  through  and  overlay  quartz  rocks.  In  the  beds  of  the  torrents  intersecting  the  plains 
are  fo^nd  n-agments  of  red-coloured,  granular  foliated  limestone,  red  sandstone,  quartz  rock, 
and  trap  containing  prehnite.  The  Copper  Mountains  consist  chiefly  of  trap  rocks,  resting 
.  upon  and  traversing  red  sandstone  and  limestone.  Small  masses  of  nativa  copper  occur 
disseminated  through  the  trap  rocks.  In  the  valleys  are  found  native  cu  ^reen  malv 
chite,  copper  glance,  and  prehnite.  North  of  the  Copper  Mountains  trap  .  ;  cur.  The 
intermediate  country  consists  of  a  deep  sandy  soil,  and  some  of  the  emi  '  xq  clothed 
with  grass,  but  the  ridges  are  destitute  of  vegetation.    On  the  west  baLnd  oi  the  river,  red 

Sanite  extends  from  the  Copper  Mountains  to  the  sea,  where  it  forms  mural  precipices  on 
e  coast.  The  main  shore,  for  sixty  miles  east  of  the  Coppermine  River,  is  a  low  shelving 
gravelly  beach.  Eastward  of  the  beach  trap  rocks  re-appear,  and  form  an  exceedingly 
jterile  and  rocky  coast.  The  islands  near  this  coast  abound  in  clifis  of  greenstone  and  clay- 
Btone  porphyry.  The  whole  country  is  barren,  one  ridge  of  rocks  rising  above  another,  with 
etony  valleys  between,  without  a  trace  of  vegetation.  Granite  occasionally  rises  up  mto 
acute  and  craggy  peaks  1500  feet  high,  alternating  with  low  naked  ranges  of  gneiss.  In 
one  instance  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  lead  or  galena  was  found  enclosed  in  the  gneiss,  which 
u  often  intersected  by  veins  of  trap  and  porphyry.  Continuing  east,  red  sandstone,  with 
bluish  gray  slate,  appear.  Amygdaloid,  enclosing  agates,  occurs  in  Barry'j  Island.  On  the 
coast  gneiss  re-appears  at  short  distances,  with  occasional  lofly  peaks  of  granite.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Richardson,  a  red  sandstone,  which  he  conjectures  may  be  the  new  red  sandstone 
of  authors,  prevails  on  the  Arctic  sea-coast,  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
W.  long.  116°  eostward,  to  Cape  Turnagain,  which  is  in  W.  long.  109°,  N.  lat.  69°.    The 

gneiss  formation  is  next  in  extent,  and  runs  parallel,  within  the  red  sandstone,  extending 
om  the  sea  to  Fort  Enterprise,  in  lat.  65°  N.,  presenting  the  true  "  Barren  Ground."  The 
general  direction  of  the  strata  just  mentioned  is  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  the  mean  angle  of  in- 
clination 45°.  Granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  occur  throughout  this,  with 
their  usual-  geognostical  relatioi.9.  Gneiss  is  the  most  extensively  distributed,  always  attend- 
ed with  a  scanty  vegetation,  and  generally  the  most  desolate  sterility.  The  masses  which 
,occur  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  o\\  the  Barren  Grounds  are  generally  of  granite,  derived 
from  the  subjacent  rocks.     Extensive  aiiuvial  d^^posits  occurred  on  the  line  of  the  first 

i'oumey  performed  by  Franklin,  such  as  lakes  fillea  up  by  deposits  from  rivers,  and  the  de- 
ris  of  mountains  washed  down  by  torrents,  besides  alluvial  peninsulas  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  sea. 

III.  Melville  Island,  Port  Bowen,  and  the  coasts  of  Prince  Regents  Irdet. — Winter 
Harbour,  in  Melville  Island,  is  the  most  western  point  ever  navigated  in  the  Polar  Sea  from 
the  eastern  entrance.  It  is  in  N.  lat  74°  26',  and  W.  long.  113°  48'.  The  length  of  Mel 
ville  Island  is  130  miles  from  E.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  breadth  forty  or  fifty  miles.  Sandstone  of 
the  coal  formation,  with  casts  and  impressions  of  plants,  resembling  those  found  in  che  coat 
fields  of  Britain,  farsu  the  princijM.!  mass  uf  the  island. 

Port  Bowen  and  the  coasts  of  Prince  Regenfs  Inlet. — Secondary  limestone,  by  biBM 
considered  as  identical  with  mountain  limestone,  forms  both  sides  of  Prince  Regent's  InleL 
It  is  everywheie  deposited  in  horizontal  strata.    It  contains  embedded  masses  of  chert,  and 
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organic  remains  of  various  kinds.  On  tlie  hills,  and  on  the  surrace  of  a  red  coloured  lime- 
stone,  were  found  masses  of  fibrous  brown  iron  ore,  and  also  brown  coal.  On  the  west  side 
of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  thick  beds  of  gypaum  extend  thirty  miles  through  the  country, 
associated  with  a  limestone  which,  when  near  the  gypsum,  abounds  in  organic  remains.  All 
the  gypsums  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  these  the  foliated,  fibrous,  and  granular  are  met 
with,  but  not  the  compact 

Allnvtal  deposita. — Alluvial  marl  deposits,  from  the  snow  waters  passing  through  and 
over  the  limestone  strata  in  the  summer,  occur  on  the  shores  and  in  the  valleys,  and  frag- 
ments of  limestone  are  scattered  in  different  directions  by  the  same  agency ;  but  the  lime- 
stone hills  in  many  parts,  and  the  country  generally,  were  more  or  less  covered  with  boul- 
ders of  primitive  roclcs.  Some  of  these  were  upwardi  of  fifty  tons  in  weight  They  abound 
near  the  sea-coast,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  and  number,  and  at  the  distance  of  fourteen 
or  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea,  they  are  comparatively  small  and  seldom.  The  nearest  known 
fixed  primitive  rocks  were  upwards  of  100  miles  distant  from  these  remarkable  boulders. 

IV.  Islands  and  countries  bordering  on  Hudson's  Bay. — The  lands  bordering  on  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  the  islands  which  it  encloses,  arc  generally  hilly,  and  are  usually  disposed 
in  ranges,  but  are  not  very  lofty,  the  average  being  about  600  feet,  and  the  highest  summits 
not  exceeding  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valleys  are  narrow  and  rugged, 
and  the  cliffs  often  display  mural  fronts  of  more  than  100  feet  in  height  Wherever  the 
shores  are  low,  fiats  and  shoals  extend  far  out,  making  a  shallow  sea ;  but  where  the  coast 
is  rocky  and  ^teep,  the  sea  is  proportionably  deep.  The  country  is  covered  with  snow  and 
ice  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  upper  soil  varies  from  two  or  three  inches  to  one 
foot  in  depth,  beneath  which  the  ground  is  frozen  like  the  most  solid  rock.  In  the  summer, 
a  few  plants  appear  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  in  sheltered  places.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  country  mdicates  the  prevalence  of  primitive  rocks,  but  no  volcanic  rocks  have  hith- 
erto been  met  with.  The  islands  and  countries  bordering  on  Hudson's  Bay,  between  lat  60° 
and  69°  N.,  and  long.  65*'  and  125°  W.,  are  composed  of  primitive,  transition,  secondary, 
and  alluvial  rocks. 

Primitive  rocks, — These  are,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  chlorite  slate,  eurite 
porphyry,  hornblende  rock,  hornblende  slate,  primitive  greenstone,  serpentine,  and  primitive 
limestone.  Several  interesting  minerals  occur  in  these  rocks,  such  as  garnet,  zircon,  rock 
crystal,  beryl,  coccolite,  asbestos,  graphite,  magnetic  iron  ore,  magnetic  pyrites,  chromate 
of  iron,  &c. 

Transition  rdcks. — These  are,  quartz  rocks  in  many  various  forms,  greywacke,  grey- 
wacke  slate,  transition  clay  slate,  and  flinty  slate. 

Secondary  rocks. — 1.  Limestone  enclosing  corals,  trilobites,  orthoceratites,  and  many 
fossil  shells.  2.  Bituminous  shale,  an  indication  of  the  coal  formation.  3.  Secondary  green- 
stone, sometimes  containing  titatiitic  iron  ore,  sometimes  iron-shot  and  porphyritic,  and  at 
others  crossed  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar. 

Alluvial  deposits. — But  few  alluvial  deposits  are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  those  parts 
of  the  arctic  regions  that  border  on  Hudson's  Bay.  The  most  striking  objects  are  the  boul- 
ders spread  over  some  of  the  islands.  Whole  limestone  islands  are  covered  with  blocks  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  both  in  rounded  masses  and  in  angular  forms. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
The  Botany  of  these  regions  has  been  already  noticed,  under  the  heads  of  British  America* 
and  Siberia. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoological  features,  in  regard  to  the  ferine  inhabitants  of  these  wild  and  uncivOised 
tracts,  have  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  our  introductory  remarks.    We  shall,  therefore, 
merely  notice,  more  in  detail,  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  quadrupeds  already  mentioned. 
The  Polar  or  Sea  Bear  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Arctic  Europe ;  *-ut  Dr.  Richard- 
son considers  its  size  to  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  older  voya^rs :  it  never  ex- 
ceeds nine  feet  m  .ength  and  four  and  a  half  in 
height    Many  interesting  and  even  distressing  an- 
ecdotes  are   upon   record,   attesting   its  amazins 
strength  and  dreadful  ferocity.    The  principal  resi- 
dence of  this  formidable  animal  is  on  fields  of  ice, 
with  which  he  is  frequently  driven  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  land ;  but  he  not  only  swims  with  rapid- 
ity, but  is  capable  of  making  long  springs  in  the 
water.    This  species,  being  able  to  procure  its  food 
in  the  depth  of  even  an  arctic  winter,  has  not  the 
necessity  to  hibernate ;  its  pace,  at  full  speed,  is  a 
kind  of  sliiitfie,  as  quick  as  the  sharp  gallc-p  of  a  horse. 
Mu.k  0.1  The  Musk  Ox  (Bos  moschatus)  J  Jig.  1050.)  de- 
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mm  ita  namo  ftom  its  flesh,  v^hen  in  a  lean  state,  smelling^  strongfly  of  that  substance.  It 
is  tru.y  an  arcti<:  aiiimal,  the  districts  which  it  inhabits  being  the  proper  lands  nf  the  Esqui- 
maux. Grass  at  one  season  and  lichens  at  another,  supply  its  only  foot*-  In  size,  the  Musk 
Ox  scarcely  equals  that  of  the  small  Highland  cattle :  the  carcase,  when  c  ..'~<"1.  not  weigh- 
ing more  than  3  cwt  Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  i*',  ')^  it  runs  w '  jlimoii.^  hiUa 
and  rocks  with  great  ease:  it  assembles  in  herds  of  from  iv>'?nty  to  thirty  and  flees  at  tiie 
sight  of  man;  Uie  bulls,  however,  are  very  irascible,  and  when  woundea  wilt  attack  the 
hunter,  and  endanger  his  life. 

The  Wild  Goat  and  Sheep  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  deserve  a  brief  notice ;  particularly 
as  the  two  animals  have  been  much  confused  in  the  accounts  of  travellers.  The  first  (Copra 
amerieana  Rich.)  (fig.  1051.)  is  as  big  as  the  domestic  sheep :  its  fleece  hanging  down  on 
the  sides  like  that  of  the  Merino  breed ;  the  hair  is  long  and  straight,  coarser  than  that  of 
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the  sheep,  but  finer  than  that  of  the  common  goat.  It  inhabits  .ne  most  lofly  peako  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  probably  extends  from  40°  to  65°  lat  The  fine  wool  which  it  pro- 
duces grows  piincipally  on  the  back  and  hips,  and  is  intermixed  with  long  coarse  hair. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  (Ovis  montana  Rich.)  (fig.  1052.)  was  seen  by  the  first 
Califomian  missionaries  eo  far  back  as  1697 ;  but  its  true  nature  or  history  was  only  known 
of  late  years.  It  is  much  larger  than  any  domestic  sheep :  the  horns  of  the  ram  are 
immense.  The  hair  is  like  that  of  the  rein-deer i  at  first  short,  fine,  and  flexible;  but  as 
winter  advances,  it  becomes  coarse,  dry,  and  brittle,  though  it  feels  sofl ;  it  is  then  so  close 
as  to  become  erect.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  inhabit  the  lofly  chain  of  mountains  from 
which  their  name  is  derived,  from  its  northern  termination  in  lat.  68°  to  about  lat  40°. 
They  collect  in  flocks  from  three  to  thirty,  the  young  rams  and  the  females  herding  together, 
while  the  old  rams  form  separate  flocks.  Mr.  Drummond  menvons  that  the  horns  of  the 
old  rams  attain  a  size  so  enormous,  that  they  efl!ectually  prove'  c  tlie  animal  from  feeding 
upon  level  ground. 

Among  Uio  other  larger  game  are  the  Bison,  the  Wapiti,  the  Moose,  and  seven  other 
species  or  varieties  of  Deer,  four  different  Hares,  and  several  other  smaller  quadrupeds, 
which  our  confined  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice. 

The  Ornithology  assimilates  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Arctic  Europe,  as  most  of  the 
aquatic  birds  found  in  one  country  are  common  also  in  the  other.  The  land  birds,  however, 
are  almost  entirely  difT^'ent;  while  nearly  all  the  grouse  of  the  New  World  are  exclusively 
confined  to  these  northern  latitudes.  The  Grouse  of  the  northern  regions  of  America  con- 
stitute the  most  peculiar  feature  in  'heir  ornithology; 
the  species  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  Europe, 
from  which  also  they  are  totally  distinct.  The  larg- 
est  is  ihc  Centrocircus  urophasianus  Stc.  or  Cock 
of  the  plains  (fig.  1053.) :  a  noble  bird,  fully  equal 
to  the  T.  urogallus,  and  diptinguishc!  by  a  long, 
cuneated  tail,  the  feathers  of  which  are  narrow  and 
pointed;  the  male  is  distinguished  by  two  naked 
spaces  nearly  in  front  of  the  breast,  which,  wiien 
inflated  can  only  be  compared  to  the  bust  of  a 
female  figure.  It  inhabits  the  extensive  plains  near 
the  sTurces  of  the  Missouri.  Another  species,  the 
Tetrao  obscurus,  or  Richardson's  Grouse,  is  of  the 
nme  size,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Black  Cock  of  England. 

The  Water  Birds  comprise,  in  all  probability,  nearly  the  whole  of  those  European  specie* 
which  have  been  detected  in  America,  with  some  few  others  hitherto  undescribed.  Among 
these  may  be  named  the  following  Ducks  as  being  contained  in  the  collections  of  Dr. 
Richardson: —  —r  ,    .,    ,    t;;^  ;>      - 
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ilMrlM  imrlrini  HUpk.    Aiii.Wld|Ma, 
Hulm  ottcnn  AfyA.    DiakyDiiek. 


Bofchu  dlHon  Aid*    BlM-wlond  TmI. 
Bntehaj  Crecu  Sw.    Ore^sn-wTngwl  Teal. 
OtdenlA  penpieliku  Sw,    Bluki  or  8urf 
Aau  Dtgn     Scoter  Uuck.  rDuck. 

rullfuUrabldt Am.   Rudd^Dsck. 
FullfuU  flurUa  Ben.    Scaup  Duck. 


TnlidaU  nifltonnKi  Am.   TuIlM  Ovck 
Clanirala  Tulfiru  Itaek.    Golden^a  Ddcfc. 
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The  most  remarkable  of  the  Land  Birds  is  the  Great  Californian  V^ulture  (^Vtdtur  calU 
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fomianut)  (_fig.  1054.),  which  seems  confined,  according  to  the 
obeervations  of  Mr.  D.  Douglas,  to  the  woody  districts  of  that 
country.  They  build  in  the  most  secret  and  impenetrable  parts 
of  the  pine  forests,  invariably  selecting  the  loftiest  trees  over- 
hanginif  the  deepest  precipices.  It  measures  from  four  feet  to 
four  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  quills  arc  so  large  as  to  bo  used 
by  the  hunters  as  tubes  for  tobacco-pipes.  Their  food  is  carrion, 
or  dead  fish ;  for  in  no  instance  will  they  attack  any  living  ani- 
mal,  unless  it  be  wounded  and  unable  to  walk.  In  searching 
for  prey,  they  soar  to  a  great  altitude,  and  on  discovering  a 
wounded  deer,  or  other  animal,  tLey  follow  its  track  until  it  sinks. 
Although  only  one  bird  may  be  first  in  possession,  it  is  soon  sur- 
rounded by  great  numbers,  who  all  fall  upon  the  carcase  and  de- 
vour it  to  a  skeleton  within  an  hour,  even  though  it  bo  a  horse  or 
a  stag :  their  voracity,  in  short,  is  almost  insatiable. 

Sect.  in. — Local  Oeogiaphy    •  ,  .*.  "'}■,  t;..-  .\:i  :> 

Of  a  country  so  extensive  and  so  impen'ectly  known,  it  would,  as  already  observed,  be 
impossible  to  give  a  detailed  account,  arranged  under  the  ordinary  general  heads.  It  v;ill, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  describe  the  several  parts  successively,  as  in  the  local  sections. 
We  shall  describe  it  provisionally  according'  lo  the  nations  by  whom  each  territory  is  claim- 
ed, as  this  division  coincides  in  some  measure  with  that  formed  by  nature.  The  Britidi 
territory  includes  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  region,  extending  at  one  point  as  far  as  the 
opposite  coast ;  while  the  Russians  claim  the  north-west,  and  the  Americans  the  eouth-weel 
parts  of  the  territory. 

SvBSGOT.  1. — Territory  claimed  by  Pritain. 

The  most  eastern  part  of  this  territory  is  Labrador,  a  vast  region  extending  about  700 
miles  in  each  direction,  and  inckded  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  spacious  inland  sea 
c^lcd  Hudson's  Bay.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  arctic  territory ;  is  filled  with 
small  frozen  lakes,  and  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  fir,  birch,  and  pine.  Numerous 
rivers,  the  early  course  of  which  is  unknown,  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea,  forming 
excellent  harbours,  if  there  wete  any  trade  to  conduct.  The  coast  is  diversified  witii  almost 
innumerable  islando,  tenanted  by  numerous  fiights  of  waterfowl.  The  coast  along  Hudson's 
Bay  is  called  the  East  Main,  and  the  climate  tiiere  is  peculiarly  severe.  The  inhabitants 
arc  of  two  classes :  the  Esquimaux,  who  occupy  all  the  coasts,  and  share  the  industrious 
and  peaceable  character  of  their  race ;  and  the  mountaineers,  probably  Indians,  of  a  ruder 
and  fiercer  character :  avid  between  these  two  races  bloody  contests  are  waged.  No  settle- 
ments have  been  foraied  on  these  dreary  shores  with  a  view  either  to  commerce  or  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  only  the  ardent  zeal  of  missionary  teachers,  particularly  the  Moravians,  which 
has  induced  them  to  form  several  settlements;  particuhrly  at  Nain,  where  they  have 
assembled  a  few  of  the  rude  natives,  teaching  them  at  once  the  doctrines  of  Christianity- 
mi  the  first  elements  of  social  life. 

Numerous  islands,  single  or  in  groups,  diversify  the  interior  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  par- 
ticularly the  long  strait  whi'jh  leads  into  it  These  are  chiefly  Southampton  and  Mansfield 
Island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  itself,  the  former  very  large ;  Mill,  Salisbury,  Not- 
tingham, Charles,  and  the  Savage  Islands  in  the  straits ;  Marble  Island,  ofi"  the  western 
coast;  Agomisca,  North  and  South  Bear,  and  many  smaller  islands  at  the  southern 
extremity.  These  islands,  like  the  adjacent  shores,  are  inhabited  by  diiTerent  tribes  of 
Esquimaux,  many  of  whom  are  described  by  navigators  as  fierce  and  rapacious. 

The  western  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  chiefly  deserves  attention,  since  upon  it  nearly  all 
the  English  settlements  arc  situated.  The  principal  of  these  is  York  Fort,  a  few  yiiies  up 
Hayes  or  Hill  Rivev,  and  in  the  close  vicinity  of  whicl.  Nelson  River  also  dischaiiges  itself 
into  the  gulf.  York  Fort  is  built  on  a  spot  so  watery  and  swampy,  that  in  summer,  when 
the  snow  has  completely  melted,  the  inhabitant.-i  have  no  walk  unless  upon  a  platform  laid 
between  their  house  and  the  pier.  The  place  forms  a  large  square,  one  part  of  which  con- 
sists of  tlie  habitations,  the  other  of  the  stores  for  merchandise.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Fur 
Company  have  also  to  the  north  Fort  Churchill,  on  the  great  river  ChurchiiJ,  or  Missinippi ; 
and  to  the  south,  at  the  extremity  of  James's  Bay,  Allnny  Fort  on  the  western,  and  East 
Mam  Fort  on  the  eastern  or  Labrador  side.  The  trade  of  these  forts  consists  entire^  in 
.ho  collection  of  furs,  in  search  of  which  their  agents  are  sent  in  every  direction,  almost  to 
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the  Arctic  Ocean  on  one  side,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  otiier.  The  furs  exported  in  1832 
amounted  to  4328  skins  of  the  beavor  and  otter ;  3451  of  the  bear  and  buffalo ;  6822  of  the 
fox  and  fisher;  45,453  of  the  fur  cat  and  marten;  7066  of  the  minx;  331,192  of  the  niusli 
rat;  23R  of  the  racoon;  1718  of  the  wolverine  badger;  5938  of  the  wolf;  value  about 
110,00< 

The  country  to  the  south-west  from  Hudson's  Bay,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  Canada, 
is  commonly  called  New  South  Wales.  It  is  a  watery  and  swampy  region,  yet  it  contains 
many  fer.ile  spots,  under  a  climate  which  by  no  means  precludes  luxuriant  vesrotation  ;  so 
tiiat,  when  Canada  is  fully  colonised,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  range  of  settlement  may 
be  extended  to  this  district.  It  contains  the  large  lakes  of  Deer  and  WoUaston,  and  the 
Buiall  ones  of  Methye,  Buifalo,  ai. '  Isle  &  la  Crosse ;  on  the  lost  three  of  which  there  are 
etations,  to  which  the  traders  ascend  in  canoes.  On  Albany  River,  also,  there  are  Osna- 
burg  House,  Gloucester  House,  and  Henley. 

I^ke  Winnipeg,  with  the  region  to  the  west,  whose  waters  flow  into  it,  forms  an  exten- 
sive division  oi  native  America.  This  lake,  to  which  the  old  travellers  gave  the  name  of 
Assiniboins,  is  of  a  winding  form,  about  280  miles  long,  and  from  80  to  15  broad.  It  receives 
numerous  and  hrge  streams  from  almost  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  enjoys  thus  a 
remarkable  extont  of  canoe  navigation.  One  shore  exhibits  variegated  hills  with  wide  and 
f  'tile  prairies ;  the  other,  a  grand  but  desolate  scene  of  naked  rock.  From  the  south,  it 
receives  the  Winnipeg  river,  whose  falls,  or  rather  cataracts,  have  a  peculiarly  wild  and 
sublime  character,  from  the  rapidity  and  immense  volume  of  the  waters,  the  various  forms 
of  Uie  cascades,  and  the  dark  granite  and  primitive  rocks  through  which  they  dash.  The 
upper  part  of  this  river  expands  into  the  I^ke  of  the  Woods,  atout  300  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  scenery  is  very  wild  and  romantic,  the  shores  being  bordered  by  precipices 
crowned  with  dense  foliage,  and  the  surface  studded  with  countless  islands.  The  country 
is,  howeV'^r,  so  bleak  and  rugged  as  to  afford  no  support,  and  only  a  solitary  bear  or  moose- 
deer,  or  a  half-starved  family  of  savages,  is  occasionally  met  with. 

The  country  west  and  south-west  of  the  Winnipeg  consists  of  an  extensive  plam  in  many 
places  fertile,  yet  still  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  wild  animals  and  savages.  Large 
rivers  flow  through  it,  the  two  Soskatchawons,  the  Assiniboins,  and  the  Red  River,  which 
rises  nearly  in  the  same  quarter  as  the  Mississippi.  On  these  rivers  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur 
Company  have  a  considerable  number  of  trading  houses,  of  which  the  principal  are  Cum- 
bei'juid,  Chesterfield,  and  Marlborough.  In  a  fertile  territory,  with  a  fine  climate,  along 
the  Red  River,  Lord  Selkirk  formed  settlements,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  Pembina 
and  Fort  Douglas.  He  purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  a  territory  of  116,000 
acres,  imd  transported  thither  a  colony  of  various  nations,  chiefly  Dutch  and  German.  The 
BoU  has  been  found  very  productive ;  but  the  great  distance  from  a  market,  being  2800  miles 
from  New  Orleans,  and  1900  from  Bufiiilo,  must  long  prevent  it  firom  rising  to  great  im- 
portance. It  has  sufiered  severel)'  fi'om  contests  with  the  Indians,  fomented  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  North-west  Company.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  settlement  J  the 
boundary  line  with  the  United  States,  half  of  it  has  been  included  within  their  territory. 

The  regions  extending  to  the  north  of  those  now  described,  and  bounded  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  are  scarcely  known,  unless  in  the  lines  traced  by  the  recent  expeditions  of  disco- 
very ;  yet  from  these  we  can  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  their  general  outline.  The 
northern  boundaries  of  Hudson's  Bay  were  fully  ascertained  by  the  second  expedition  of 
Captain  Parry.  That  expanse  appearn  more  properly  a  sea,  having  a  communication  not 
with  the  Atlantic  only,  but  with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla. 
The  north-eastern  extremity  of  America  forms  hero  what  is  called  Melville  Peninsula,  the 
eastern  coast  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Fox  Channel,  the  part  of  Hudson's  Bay  that  ex- 
tends north  from  Southampton  Island.  That  island  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  long 
narrow  channel,  called,  since  Middlcton's  time,  the  Frozen  Strait,  which  is  crowded  and  the 
navigation  encumbered  by  a  labyrinth  of  islets.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  rigorous,  be- 
vend  what  might  be  expected  in  a  latitude  under  70°.  The  seas  are  covered  with  an  un- 
broken sheet  01  ice,  unless  for  three  or  four  months  of  summer,  during  which  time  also  icy 
fragments  are  tossing  about,  and  the  bays  and  straits  arc  still  encumbered  with  them.  From 
the  accumulation  of  these  in  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  the  attempt  repeatedly  made 
by  Captain  Parry  to  penetrate  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  completely  bafilcd.  When  spring 
melts  the  snows,  the  country  is  traversed  by  impetuous  streams  and  torronttj.  One  consi 
derable  river,  called  the  Barrow,  descends  in  a  most  magnificent  fall  amid  finely  broken 
rocks,  about  ninety  feet  perpendicular.  Yet  the  ground  here  and  in  other  quarters  is  covered, 
during  the  short  summer,  with  a  rich  vegetation.  Almost  the  only  land  animals  which  en 
dure  the  rigour  of  winter  are  the  fox,  the  wolf, '  nd  the  musk  ox ;  the  deer  take  their  flight 
into  milder  climates.  The  shores,  however,  are  crowded  with  that  huge  amphibious  animal 
the  walrus,  in  herds  often  of  200  or  300.  Only  a  few  scattered  iamilicc  of  Esquimajx  wan 
der  along  the  shores  and  islands,  passing  often  over  the  ice  from  one  to  the  other.  They 
tre  on  the  whole  peaceable  and  friendly,  and  display  no  small  degree  of  industry,  and  even 
ngenuity,  in  providing  for  their  wants,  and  fencing  against  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Their 
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food  consists  entirely  of  wild  animals  whom  they  have  snared  or  taken,  and  in  these  opera* 
tions  they  display  both  art  and  courage.  When  they  have  thus  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions, 
tiiey  indulge  most  enormously,  brinijing  on  themselves  tho  distresses  of  repletion,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  famine.  The  skins  of  captured  animals,  particularly  deer,  skilfully  fitted 
to  the  shape,  afford  rich  and  warm  clothing  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  extreme 
cold.  Their  summer  habitations  are  tents  framed  of  the  skins  of  deer,  with  ihe  bones  of 
large  aiimals  serving  as  posts ;  but  the  winter  houses  are  most  singularly  constructed  with- 
out any  other  maten&l  except  s»-  w.  This  substance,  when  duly  hardened  by  the  first  cold 
of  winter,  is  cut  into  slabs,  wl  .  are  put  together  so  skilfully  as  to  form  structures  of  a 
conical  shape,  that  remain  dur.  ^le  till  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  following  summer.  Each 
apartment  is  accommodated  with  a  lamp  fed  with  the  blubber  of  the  walrus  or  seal ;  and 
which  serves  at  once  for  light,  heat,  and  cookery.  It  preserves  immediately  around  it  a 
temperature  of  88° ,  but  on  the  bench  round  the  wall,  where  the  inmates  sit  and  sleep,  it 
does  not  exceed  'Ji" :  and  they  are  preserved  from  the  cold  only  by  large  quantities  of 
clothing. 

Captain  Ross,  in  his  laie  gallant  and  adventurous  voyage,  explored  a  large  extent  of  the 
northern  coast  of  America,  and  found  it  distinguished  by  several  remarkable  and  important 
features.  This  coast,  commencing  in  about  lat.  68°  N.  and  Ion.  93°  W.,  opposite  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Melville  peninsula,  narrows  into  an  isthmus,  not  more  than  fifteen 
miles  broad,  two-thirds  of  which  space  is  occupied  by  a  chain  of  fi«sh-water  lakes.  The 
land  then  extends  on  each  side,  enclosing  two  spacious  giilfs,  called  the  East  and  West  Seas. 
It  then  continues  to  stretch  northward,  till  it  forms  a  very  extensive  peninsula,  reaching  not 
less  than  300  miles  in  each  direction.  The  eastern  coast,  partly  discovered  by  Captain 
Parry  in  his  third  voyage,  has  been  completely  surveyed  by  Captam  Ross.  It  is  much  bro- 
ken by  deep  inlets  and  rocky  islands,  encumbered  with  ice,  and  of  dangerous  navigation ; 
but  its  south-eastern  coast  contains  three  secure  harbours,  Felix,  Victory,  and  Sheriff's.  The 
northern  coast  was  seen  by  Captain  Parry  in  his  first  voyage,  without  his  landing  upon  it; 
and  about  80  miles  of  the  north-western  coast  were  explored  by  Commander  Ross :  but  the 
north-western  boundaries  are  yet  unknown.  The  country,  as  far  north  as  72°,  is  inhabited, 
and  Captain  Ross  had  communication  with  a  very  interestinj?  tribe  of  natives,  who  had  never 
before  seen  any  European.  Tliis  peninsula,  with  the  isth'nus  and  the  territory  along  the 
nowly-explored  corst,  were  named  by  the  discoverer  Boo. Ma,  after  the  individual  who  had 
chiefly  enabled  him  to  equip  the  expedition,  Commandei  Ross  also  sailed  westward  along 
the  American  coast  to  Ion.  99°  W.,  lat.  70°  N.,  where  he  was  only  150  miles  from  the  near- 
est known  point  of  Cape  Turnagain.  In  a  subsequent  '  xpedition  Captain  Back  descended 
from  Slave  Lake  down  a  large  river  called  Thleweechr ,  which  he  traced  to  the  sea  in  lat 
67°  N.,  Ion.  94°  30'  W.,  after  a  course  of  620  miles,  'roken  by  no  less  than  eighty-three 
falls,  cascades,  and  rapids.  From  the  accounts  he  received  from  the  Esquimaux,  it  appears 
that  the  coast  here  trends  to  the  south,  forming  '.  large  gulf  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Thleweecho  and  Melville  peninsula,  the  western  coast  of  which  has  not  been  examined. 
The  appearance  of  the  driftwood  also  led  Captain  Back  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  pas- 
sage from  this  gulf  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  south  of  the  isthmus  examined  by  Ross,  in 
which  cose  the  Boothia  of  that  voyager,  instead  of  being  the  north-eastern  termination  of 
the  continent,  is  an  island. 

Another  line  of  discovery  was  traced  by  Hoarne,  under  a  commission  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  from  Fort  Churchill  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  It  consisted  of 
an  extensive  plain  diversified  by  a  chain  of  comparatively  small  lakes,  to  which  he  gave  the 
names  of  Cossed,  Snowbird,  Pike,  Peshew,  and  Cogead.  The  natives  are  of  Indian  race, 
much  ruder  than  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom  they  wage  a  most  cruel  warfiire.  They  sub- 
sist solely  by  hun''nc,  and  proceed  on  the  usual  system  of  savages,  devouring  an  enormous 
quantity  of  food  vhen  it  is  abundant,  and  thus  exposing  themselves  to  intervals  of  ck  uel 
mmine.  The  se\'erest  labour,  and  especially  that  of  carrying  heavy  burdens  on  their  long 
journeys,  is  devol\<?d  on  the  wivos,  who  are  supplied  also  wit  a  /ery  scanty  fare.  As  thay 
are  thus  a  source  of  wealth,  the  husband  anxiously  increases  the  number,  and  this  he  attains 
i'7  exertions  of  bodily  strength,  for  whoever  can  overcome  anovher  in  wrestling,  may  at  once 
seiie  on  his  wife;  and  L-itout  wrestlers  thus  sometimes  accumilate  five  or  six.  At  the  end 
of  the  long  northern  plair  is  a  ridge  of  stony  mountains  of  difK^ult  ascent,  beyond  which  is 
the  considerable  stream  (f  the  Coppermine  River  flowing  into  the  Northern  Ocean.  The 
mine,  however,  from  whijh  it  takey  its  name  having  probably  been  exhausted,  affords  now 
only  a  very  scanty  supp'y  of  the  m otal. 

Captain  Frank!  in  pfierwards,  by  another  route,  descended  the  Coppermine  River,  and  ex 
plored  above  six  de;;Tees  of  the  coast  to  the  eastward.  His  career  terminated  at  Cape  Turn 
again,  about  150  miles  westward  of  the  farthest  point  explored  by  Commander  Ross.  That 
nearest  the  river  is  well  covered  with  vegetation ;  but  all  the  rest  exhibits  the  most  dreary 
and  inhospitable  aspect,  being  composed  only  of  a  series  of  trap  rocks  which  cover  with  their 
debris  the  intervening  valleys.  It  is  broken  into  deep  gulfs,  to  the  principal  of  which  were 
given  the  names  of  Coronation,  Bathurst,  and  Melville.    Along  the  coast,  with  a  narrow 
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channel  interven!n|;f,  extend  a  range  of  rocky  and  barren  islandii,  the  prinoijial  of  whicht 
aflor  eminent  Britwh  characters,  wore  namod  Berens,  Moore,  Lawfoitl,  Home,  Jameson, 
Ooulbum,  Elliot,  and  Gockbum.  Tho  whole  country,  for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  as 
'  was  fatally  experienced  by  Captain  Franidin,  is  of  tho  most  dreary  character,  affording  sup- 
'  port  only  to  a  few  arctic  animals,  and  nothin?  which  can  serve  as  human  food,  except  a  spe^ 
cies  of  lichen  called  irift  de  rocho,  which  yields  only  a  scanty  and  miserable  nutriment. 

Farther  to  the  west,  a  chain  of  large  lakes,  receiving  numerous  rivers,  reaches  in  an  olv 
,  lique  line  iVom  the  Winnipeg  to  the  Northern  Ocean.    The  first  is  the  Athabasca,  Atha* 
'  peicow,  or  Lake  of  the  Hills ;  an  elongated  body  of  water,  reaching  from  west  to  east,  200 
miles  in  length  by  16  or  18  in  breadth.    Its  northern  shores  consist  of  loily  primitive  rock, 
;  while  the  opposite  bank  is  mostly  either  alluvial  or  sandy.    The  country  between  Lakes 
'  Winnipeg  and  Athabasca  is  occupied  by  the  Cree  or  Knistineaux  Indians,  a  tribe  now 
'  reduced  to  about  SOO,  who  wander  over  a  re;(ion  of  about  20,000  square  miles.    The  influ- 
ence  of  the  English  has  put  an  end  to  internal  war ;  but  it  has  introduced  a  habit,  perhaps 
more  baneful,  the  inordinate  use  of  spirits.    For  this  they  exchange  all  the  furs  wiiich  they 
are  able  to  collect ;  and  whenever  they  have  thus  obtained  a  quantity  of  rum,  a  scene  of 
continued  intoxication  ensues,  till  it  is  consumed.    Tho  purchaser,  however,  still  manifests 
the  thoughtless  generosity  of  the  savoge  cimracter,  by  sharing  it  liberally  with  his  compa- 
nions, only  assuming,  while  he  deals  it  out,  an  air  of  superiority,  and  indulging  in  extrava- 
gant boasts:  this  people  continue  also,  unless  under  strong  temptation,  tolerably  honest. 
The  females  are  by  no  means  so  hardly  treated  as  among  the  more  easterly  tribes :  though 
not  admitted  to  eat  with  their  lords,  they  are  only  subjected  to  the  ordinary  labours  of  their 
■ex.    7  eir  conduct,  however,  is  not  always  blameless,  and  their  frailties  are  only  punished 
by  a  hearty  beating ;  while  the  numerous  race  of  half-breeds  prove  an  extensive  irregular 
.  connexion  with  Europeans.    They  have  a  singularly  complex  mythology,  and  are  much  im- 

Eied  upon  by  an  artful  race  of  conjurers.  The  Stone  Indians,  who  inhabit  to  the  west  of 
ke  Winnipeg,  are  a  taller  and  a  handsomer  race,  of  a  bolder  and  fiercer  character.  They 
maintain  the  original  creed,  that  all  animals,  being  created  for  the  use  of  man,  ought  to  be 
equally  shared  among  all ;  and  this  creed  they  take  every  opportunity  of  enforcing.  The 
European  traders,  whose  views  are  very  difierent,  are  thus  often  brought  into  serious  colli- 
rion  with  their  rude  neighbouiB.  It  is  reraarkablp  that  on  this  level  plain  the  people  are 
subject  to  goitres,  the  scourge  of  alpine  regions ;  a  circumstance  which  favours  the  belief 
that  this  cruel  malady  is  caused  by  calcareous  impregnations,  which  abound  in  many  of  tbe 
rivulets. 

On  the  north-western  extremity  of  Athabasca  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  erected 
Fort  Chepewyan,  so  named  from  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  neighbouring  country.  It 
serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  furs  which  are  collected  in  jonsiderable  quantity  fron  this 
race,  who  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  240  in  number.  The.r  appearance  is  singular,  wiih 
broad  faces  and  projecting  cheek-bones ;  they  are  persevering  incorrigible  beggars,  yet  tole- 
rably honest,  and  so  deeply  imbued  with  national  pride,  that,  while  they  give  to  other  nations 
their  proper  names,  they  call  themselves,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  people."  Great  Slave 
Lake  and  Great  Bear  Lake  form  the  termination  of  this  vast  northern  chain.  The  former 
being  230  miles  long  by  an  average  breadth  of  50,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  northern  lakes, 
and  only  surpassed  in  America  by  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  Its  northern  shore  is  skirted 
by  well-wooded  hills,  rising  gently  from  the  margin  of  the  water ;  and  above  which  some 
rocky  peaks  appear.  Fort  Resolution  has  been  erected  on  its  southern,  anJ  Fort  Providence 
on  a  deep  bay  of  its  northern  shore.  The  Ungigah  or  Peace  River,  having  received  the 
Athabasca  soon  after  it  issues  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  flows  into  Slave  Lake.  Thence 
it  emerges  under  the  name  of  Mackenzie  River,  and  pursues  a  broad  and  majestic  course 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  wh'ch  it  reaches  in  about  69°  north  lat.  Great  Bear  Lake  is  not  upon 
but  to  the  east  of  it,  and  connected  by  the  channel  of  Great  Bear  Lake  River.  Bear  Lake 
may  be  about  200  miles  in  each  direction,  but  it  is  of  so  irregular  a  form,  and  so  deeply 
indented  by  large  peninsulas,  tliat  it  does  not  cover  nearly  the  same  surface  as  Slave  Lake 
Lying  between  65°  and  67°,  it  has  an  entirely  changed  aspect  and  climate ;  and  displays  all 
the  rigours  of  an  arctic  region.  The  ground  is  clothed  only  with  stunted  firs,  and  traversed 
by  numerous  herds  of  reindeer.  The  Copper,  the  Hare,  and  the  Dog-ribbed  Indians  are 
the  tribes  by  whom  this  quarter  is  frequented.  On  the  whole,  they  much  resemble  the 
Chepewyans,  but  are  of  a  more  amiable  and  friendly  disposition.  Thsir  humanity  and  fiiith 
fill  attachment  were  experienced  by  the  recent  travellere  on  occasions  of  extreme  distress. 
Fort  Franklin  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  Fort  Enterprise  on  Point  Lake,  which  lies  to  the 
eastward,  have  acquired  celebrity  as  places  of  preparation  and  of  refuge  before  and  after 
the  perilous  voyages  performed  along  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

The  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  which  bounds  America,  afler  being  unknown  for  so  many 
ages,  has  been  recently  explored  for  the  space  of  35  degrees  of  longitude  westward  fronj 
the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  The  first  portion,  surveyed  by  Dr.  Richardson,  ex- 
tends between  that  and  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  comprises  20  degTe<^B,  This  coast 
ptreti^Iiep  in  a  comparatively  uniform  line  from  east  to  west,  broken  only  by  two  deep  bay*, 
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to  which  are  given  the  names  of  Liverpool  and  Franklin ;  while  towards  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity there  extends,  parallel  to  the  coast,  a  lon^  line  of  insular  territory,  which  is  callec 
Wollaston  Land.  The  shore  for  a  groat  ertent  is  bordered  by  bold  and  rugged,  though  not 
lofty  c\Vh,  one  of  which  is  singularly  perforated,  while  elsewhere  a  range  appeared  con- 
stantly oa  Are.  This  last  phenomenon  is  produced  by  tho  structure  of  the  rocks,  consist- 
ing of  bituminous  alum  shale,  the  sulphur  contained  in  which  has  a  chemical  action  pro- 
ducing a  <!onstant  ignition,  whence  arises  the  formation  of  the  salt  called  alum,  of  which 
this  may  be  considered  as  a  great  natural  manufactory.  Along  tho  coast  nro  Esquimaux 
villages  in  considerable  numlrars ;  and  they  ore,  on  the  whole,  better  constructed,  and  show 
a  greater  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  than  is  usual  among  this  people.  When  the  surprise 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  strangers  was  over,  they  began  to  traffic  with  eagerness ; 
but  they  generally  showed  a  disposition  to  obtain  goods  if  possible  by  theft  rather  than  by 
purchase.  Captain  Franklin,  indeed,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  was  attacked  by  a 
numerous  party  with  such  fury,  that  his  whole  equipmv'^nt  had  very  nearly  ihllen  into  their 
hands. 

The  coast  westward  of  the  Mackenzie  River  extends  aiso  in  an  almost  direct  line,  declin- 
ing gradually  to  the  northwards.  It  is  broken  only  by  two  not  very  deep  bays,  called  Beau- 
fort and  Camden,  and  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  islands.  Navigation,  however,  is 
rendered  gloomy  and  difficult  by  the  masses  of  ice,  either  floating  or  fixed,  which,  even  in 
the  depth  of  summer,  encumber  every  part  of  the  coast.  The  effect  is  increased  by  the 
deep  and  t^ense  fogs  in  which  tho  atmosphere  is  very  generally  involved.  They  ore  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  copious  vapours  exhaled  by  tiio  heat  of  the  sun,  and  prevented  from 
dispersing  by  the  mountain  range  which  closely  borders  the  coast.  This  range  consists  of 
the  termination  of  the  Reeky  mountains,  wh'ch,  after  so  long  o  course  across  the  continent 
from  south  to  north,  take  now  a  westerly  direction,  and  fall  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
explorers  gave  to  successive  parts  of  it  the  names  of  the  Buckland  Chain,  the  British  Chain, 
and  to  one  which  occurred  after  passing  the  Russian  fh)ntier,  the  name  of  Count  Romanzofi', 
as  an  eminent  patron  of  discovery.  They  do  not,  however,  rise  into  those  steep  and  lofty 
cliffe  which  form  the  western  boundary  of'  the  United  States.  Mount  Conyboare,  a  conspi- 
cuous peak,  was  found  to  be  only  800  feet  high ;  and  though  the  British  Chain  was  more 
elevatr  j,  there  seems  no  room  to  think  that  it  much  exceeds  2000  feet.  The  small  bands 
of  Esquimaux  met  here  by  Captain  Fmnklin  required  to  be  cautiously  dealt  with,  though 
they  showed  a  peculiar  ignorance  in  regard  to  every  thing  European.  Taking  hold  of  the 
English  coats,  they  asked  of  what  animals  these  were  the  sk  ins ;  they  fastened  fish-hooks 
hmfawls  as  omamenia  co  the  nose,  and  stuck  needles,  with  the  same  view,  into  various  parts 
of  their  persons.  Farther  wett,  however,  the  natives  were  found  to  be  possessed  of  beads 
and  knives,  not  of  British  manufacture ;  which  had,  it  was  stated,  been  brought  uj  Esqui- 
mau;, from  the  westward,  and  received  by  them  from  kabloonas,  or  white  men ;  these  are 
with  great  probability,  conjectured  to  \w  the  Russians.  In  fact,  the  expedition  had  come 
within  the  limits  of  that  territory  which  had,  by  treaty,  been  assigned  as  Russian. 

iMdfi-  'SoBSKCT.  2. — Territories  claimed  by  Russia.        '       (iiiji    w.  ♦j-^vl 

By  a  convention  concluded  in  1825,  the  141st  degree  of  longitude  was  fixed  as  the  limit 
between  British  and  Russian  America.*  This  line  passed  through  regions  then  ecjually  un- 
known to  both  nations ;  and  the  partial  exploration  of  the  Russian  portion  has  since  been 
made  not  by  Russia  but  by  Britain.  The  expedition  of  Captain  Franklin  passed  this  limit 
by  about  nine  degrees ;  in  consideration  of  which,  he  assigned  the  name  of  Count  Roman- 
zoff  to  a  part  of  the  Rocky  chain.  Thence  an  unknown  interval  of  i>ine  degrees  occurs, 
terminating  at  Point  Borrow ;  ond  the  discovery  from  thence  to  the  wastern  limit  of  Amer- 
ica at  Behring's  Strait  has  been  made  almost  exclusively,  first  by  Cook,  and  more  recently 
by  Beechey.  The  boat  sent  by  this  last  navigator  reached  Point  Barrow,  in  71°,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  America  yet  discovered  or  believed  to  exist.  The  cold  was  here  so  in- 
tense, that  the  boat  was  frozen  in  before  the  end  of  August,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
through  a  juarter  of  a  mile  of  ice,  in  orJer  to  liberate  her.  Tho  tribe  of  Esquimaux  here 
are  peaceable  and  friendly;  but  at  Cape  Smyth,  to  the  westward,  they  are  daring  and 
thievish.  The  point  which  Captain  Cook  had  named  Icy  Capo,  and  where  his  progress  had 
been  arresti'd,  was  found  by  Captain  Beechy  quite  free  from  ice ;  it  was  low  and  filled  with 
large  lakes,  iX)  near  the  sea  that  a  boat  could  easily  be  dragged  over  into  them.  The  coast, 
in  proteeding  south-westward,  forms  Cape  Lisburn,  composed  of  low  hills  of  rounded  sand- 
stone, and  C?pe  Beaufort,  presenting  cliffs  of  rugged  limestone  and  flint.  The  natives  here 
were  good-humoured  and  friendly.  About  Point  Hope  and  Cape  Thomson,  the  coast  is  occu 
pied  by  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  diminutive  and  extremely  poor,  yet  merry  and  hospitable.  The 

*By  the  terms  of  tiiis  convention,  the  boundary  line-,  beginning  st  tUo  southcrnnrmBt  jmiiii  of  rrince  of  Walei 
liiann,  in  bvi  w  N.  lat.,  runs  nnrthwnrilly  along  the  :oa3t,  following  the  summit  of  the  littoral  inountaini  to  the 
interBeclion  with  the  141st  degree  of  W.  long.,  which  line  forms  the  limit  of  the  British  and  Rus.'^inn  territories, 
tllence  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  If  the  coast  mountains  ate  more  than  ten  leagues  from  the  ocenn,  then  the  fVonlier 
•ball  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  that  distance  fl'um  the  same.  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  Um 
oUm  islands  to  the  north  of  it,  bcloni;  to  Russia. 
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Tocka  compoaingf  Cape  Mulgrave  were  found  not  to  face  the  aea,  as  Cook  had  mipposed,  in 
viewing  tiiera  at  a  diHtance,  but  to  bo  somewhat  inland,  and  the  interval  filled,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  by  numerous  small  lakes.  The  natives  are  taller  than  the  otlier  Esqui- 
maux, but  appeared  never  before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Becchoy  to  have  seen  Ruro}>eaiia : 
this  was  evident  (Voni  the  alarm  which  tiiey  showed  on  seeing  a  gun  discharged  and  a  bird 
fall.  They  were  extremely  courteous,  presenting  to  tho  English,  as  dainties,  the  entrails 
of  a  seal  and  coagulated  blood,  which  they  were  much  diuappointed  to  find  not  at  all  relished. 
Kotzebue's  Sound,  so  named  from  the  Russian  navigator  who  discovered  it,  is  a  spacious  ex- 
panse, which  excited  at  first  much  interest,  from  the  hope  of  its  affording  a  passage  east- 
ward across  the  continent ;  but  carofUl  examination  soon  proved  it  to  be  an  enclosed  gul£ 
The  natives  on  being  approached  raised  at  first  loud  cries  of  alarm  and  distrust ;  yet  were 
not  long  of  meeting  the  tViendly  advances  of  the  Russians,  They  showed  themselves  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries  of  smoking,  which  they  had  learned  from  the  Tchutchi ;  but  had 
never  seen  a  pair  of  scissors,  which  were  passed  with  wonder  from  hand  to  hand,  and  applied 
successively  to  tho  head  of  each  of  the  party.  The  Esquimaux,  in  short,  were  found  here, 
as  in  most  otiiur  places,  an  ugly,  broad-faced,  dirty,  but  merry  and  good-humoured  race,  not 
devoid  of  curioeity  and  intelligence. 

The  uhure  continues  low,  flat,  and  well-peopled,  till  its  westerly^  direction  terminates  at 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a  lofly  peaked  hill,  forming  the  western  limit  of  America,  and  which 
is  separated  by  lluhring's  Strait,  fifly-two  miles  broad,  from  the  Eastern  Cape  '>'*  Asia,  a  bola 
mountainous  prom'^ntory,  covered  with  snow  in  the  midst  of  summer.  Tha  navigator  who 
saiis  through  the  middle  of  the  strait  can  distinctly  view  at  once  these  grand  boundaries  of 
the  two  continents.  Beyond  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  American  coast  stretches  south  by 
east  in  an  almost  continued  line,  broken  only  by  the  deep  inlets  of  Norton  Sound  and  Bristol 
Bay.  It  f'l  m  shoots  out  into  the  long  narrow  promontory  of  Alashka,  which  reaches  west- 
ward almost  IB  &r  as  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  beyond  which  the  coast  bends  very  rapidly  to 
the  eastward.  This  region,  which  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  is  diversifiecf  by 
hills  of  moderate  elevation,  interspersed  by  valleys,  which  in  summer  display  a  rich  ver- 
dure. It  is  occupied  by  the  Tchutchi  and  by  tribes  called  the  Kitegiies  and  the  Konaigues. 
The  Russians  have  a  small  fort,  called  Alexandrovskaia,  in  the  interior  of  Bristol  Bay.  The 
peninsula  of  Alashka  is  traversed  by  two  lofly  mountains,  one  of  which  is  volcanic.  Near 
the  American  coast,  and  considered  till  lately  as  forming  part  of  it,  is  Nunivak,  a  consider- 
able island ;  while  westward  from  Norton  Sound,  and  belonging  rather  to  Asia,  is  the  larger 
one  called  St  Lawrence,  or  Clerke.  Both  arc  inhabited,  but  only  by  native  tribes.  In  the 
Sea  of  Behring  are  three  smaller  islands,  St.  Paul,  St  George,  and  Sea  Otter,  on  the  first 
two  of  which  the  Russians  have  formed  fishing  establishments.  Even  in  the  centre  of  the 
strait  are  found  three  islets,  called,  by  Beechey,  Ratmanofl',  Krusenslem,  and  Fairway,  the 
last  on  account  of  the  safe  passage  afforded  between  it  and  the  American  coast 

The  Aleutian  Islands  form  a  long  and  numerous  group,  extending  firom  the  peninniria 
westward  to  Kamtchatka.  They  appear  to  bo  a  continuation  of  the  lofly  volcanic  ranges 
which  traverse  these  opposite  regions  of  the  two  continents.  From  almost  every  island, 
steep  and  lofly  peaks  arise ;  and  from  many,  volcanic  fire  is  discharged.  In  1795,  an  island 
was  thrown  up  by  on  eruption  from  beneath  tlic  sea,  which  continued  to  increase,  till  in 
1807  it  measured  twenty  miles  in  circuit  The  rugged  surface  of  these  islands  is  ill  fitted 
6  f  culture,  yet  the  interior  valleys  display  considerable  richness  of  vegetation.  But  the 
jubsistence  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  importance  of  the  settlements  depend  entirely  on  the 
vast  shoals  of  fish  and  of  amphibious  animals  with  which  the  surrounding  seas  are  replen- 
ished. The  flesh  of  the  seal  afibrds  the  chief  supply  of  food ;  while  the  skins  of  tho  sea 
otter  form  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  These  islands  are  inhabited  by  a 
remarkable  race,  sharing,  in  some  degree,  tho  features  and  aspect  of  tlie  Mongols  and 
Esquimaux.  Considered  as  savages,  they  are  mild  in  their  manners  and  deportment,  and 
display  a  considerable  degree  of  industry  and  ingenuity.  They  dwell  in  large  subterrane- 
ous mansions  {Jig.  1055.)  or  rather  villages,  partitioned  into  numerous  apartments,  and  con< 

taining  from  50  to  100,  or  even  150, 
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inhabitants.  These  abodes,  covered 
with  turf,  are  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  surrounding  country,  from  which 
they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished: 
en  that  when  two  of  Captain  Meares's 
oflicers  were  walking'  over  a  field  ♦he 
ground  suddenly  sank  beneath  inem, 
and  they  found  themselves,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  alarm  of  both  parties,  in  the 
midst  of  a  numerous  family  busied  in 
variuiia  dorriestic  occupuiioiit>.  inu 
Russians,  who  have  completely  estab- 
lished themselves  in  these  islands,  are 
charged  by  Krusenstern  with  much  cruelty  and  oppression.    They  divide  these  islands  ijjto 
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four  groups : — 1.  The  Aleutians  properly  so  called,  of  which  the  most  populous  is  Attou , 
but  Behring,  though  uninhabited,  is  the  most  extensive,  and  is  noted  for  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  navigator  of  that  name,  who  was  obliged  to  winter  there.  Copper  Island  cou- 
tains  a  supply  of  that  metal,  from  which  little  or  no  benefit  hak  yet  been  aerivcd.  3.  The 
Andreanousky  Islands,  Tanaga,  Kanaga,  Atchv,  &c.,  remarkable  for  tlie  many  volcanoee 
wiiich  they  contain.  3.  Kavs  Islands,  a  small  group,  of  which  Kiska  is  the  principaL 
4.  The  Fox  Islands,  the  most  populous  and  important  of  the  groups.  The  chief  are  Oona- 
Uishka  and  Uonimak,  in  which  laut  the  Russians  liave  a  small  garrison  and  a  naval  dcp6t 

From  the  peninsula  of  Alashka,  Uio  wide  range  of  coast  claimed  by  Russia  stretches  weat 
by  south  about  80°  of  longitude  and  5°  of  latitude,  till  it  touches  on  that  which  is  claimed 
by  the  Ur\ilcd  Statea.  This  extended  siioro  boars  in  general  a  bold  and  awful  aspect ;  bor- 
dered with  mountainous  steeps  covered  with  dense  primeval  forests,  and  wholly  uncultivated. 
Mounts  St.  Elias  and  Fairweatiier  arc  respectively  17,000  and  15,000 •feet  high,  and  form 
the  most  elevated  peaks  in  the  northern  part  ot  America.  Yet,  though  the  spade  or  the 
hoe  is  nowhere  employed  upon  this  savage  soil,  it  yields  spontaneously  a  profusion  of  deli- 
cate berries,  and  the  neighbouring  seas  swarin  with  huge  fish,  whose  coarse  oleaginous  sul^ 
stance  is  suited  to  the  palates  of  the  rude  inhabitants,  while  their  skins  supply  at  once  warm 
and  beautiful  clothing.  It  is  by  no  means,  therefore,  a  desert  coast,  but  is  bordered  by 
populous  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  made  a  certain  progress,  if  not  iu  civiliaac 
tion,  at  least  in  the  arts. 

This  coast  is  broken  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  bays,  deep  sounds,  and  long  islands,  con- 
iiected,  by  narrow  channels,  with  the  continent  and  with  each  other.  At  tne  north-west 
extrt-it^'ty  is  the  Island  of  Kodiak,  about  sixty  miles  long,  which  with  the  smaller  one  of 
Atognak  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Straits  of  CheligofH  The  natives  are 
robust,  active,  and  well  skilled  in  all  the  arts  connected  with  fishery.  Their  boats,  almost 
entirely  covered  with  leather,  display  great  ingenuity  in  their  construction.  The  Russians 
long  made  the  port  of  St.  Paul  in  this  island  the  chief  seat  of  their  trade  with  north-western 
America ;  and,  finding  the  natives  extremely  serviceable,  have  removed  great  numbers  of 
them  to  the  settlements  formed  along  the  coast. 

To  the  north  of  Kodiak  is  a  lon^  inlet,  which  receives  the  name  of  Cook,  by  whom  it 
was  explored ;  and  a  little  beyond  is  Prince  William's  Sound,  the  head  of  which,  almost 
touching  that  of  the  inlet,  encloses  a  large  peninsula.  The  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  districts  are  a  peculiar  race  {figs.  1056,  1057.),  square,  stout,  with  large 

heads,  broad  flat  faces,  and  hooked 
1056  ^^  1057        .^Ri^  noses.      They   are  clothed  in  long 

frocks  or  robes  of  the  skins  of  sea 
and  land  animals,  usually  with  the 
hair  outwards;  and  they  have  their 
noses  and  upper  lips  perforated,  and 
uncouth  ornaments  stuck  into  them. 
The  sound  is  described  by  Vancouver 
as  containing  numerous  harbours,  but 
all  rendered  more  or  less  unsafe  by 
concealed  rocks  or  shoals.  The  Rus- 
sians have  Roda,  a  small  far*  ry  on 
the  western  side  of  Cook's  In  c,  and 
Fort  Alexander,  a  larger  one  at  its  head,  within  the  peninsula. 

The  coast  from  Prince  William's  Sound  extends  in  an  almost  continued  line  south-east, 
with  only  the  small  o[iening  of  Admiralty  Bay.  It  is,  however,  very  bold  and  lofly,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  colossal  peaks  of  Elias  and  Fairweather.  The  Russians  have  here  a  con- 
siderable factory,  called  Yakouat. 

At  the  termination  of  this  territoiy  commences  a  numerous  archipelago  of  large  islands 
extending  in  front  of  the  coast.  To  the  principal  ones  have  been  given  tlie  names  of 
George  III.,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  York,  and  Admiralty.  Each  of  theso  islands  has 
smaller  ones  near  it,  sometimes  considered  as  forming  with  it  a  separate  group  or  archi- 
pelago. Through  the  labyrinth  of  winding  channels  formed  by  these  numerous  islands, 
Vancouver  made  a  most  laborious  search,  in  hopes  of  finding  among  them  the  long  sought- 
for  passage  into  Hudson's  Bay  or  the  Atlantic ;  but  he  finally  ascertained  that  it  was  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  this  quarter  of  America.  The  Russians,  on  George  III.'s  IsL-,  which  they 
call  Baranoff",  have  erected  New  Archangel,  whic  h  they  make  the  capital  of  all  their  settle- 
ments in  America.  It  is  only,  however,  a  large  village  of  about  1000  inhabitants ;  and  not 
only  the  private  houses,  but  the  fortifications  and  public  buildings,  are  constructed  entirely 
of  wood,  though  neat  and  well  kept.  The  management  of  the  trade  at  this  and  the  other 
posts  has  been  injudiciously  vested  by  the  Russian  government  in  an  exclusive  company 
resident  at  Irkutsft.  The  grand  object  of  their  trade°is  to  collect  the  skins  of  the  sea  otter 
for  the  market  of  Canton,  where  they  are  in  very  extensive  demand.  Previous  to  1780,  a 
single  skin  was  known  to  bring  from  50  to  100  piastres.  The  activity,  however,  with  which 
Vol.  III.  ?T 
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the  trado  wai  mon  aflAr  {mMecutod,  brought  to  ^»rgn  a  Rupply,  that  Fn  17M),  thn  prion  had 
fallen  to  15  piaatres,  and  it  hua  Hinco  beon  conatantly  on  the  docJino.  Chaboliki,  a  Rusiian 
traveller,  quoted  by  M.  Baibi,  cMtimatea  the  annual  value  of  the*  flira  drawn  by  Riiaain  from 
her  North  American  powcaaiona  at  40,()(MM.  It  may  bu  obacrved,  that  only  the  coast  hero 
ia  held  aa  bcion^inK  to  Kusaiaj  the  interior  territory,  under  the  titlea  of  New  Norfolk  and 
New  (Cornwall,  iiaa  been  aujud^cd  to  Britain,  by  whom,  however,  it  ia  acarceiy  at  all  known 
or  occupied. 

In  connection  with  the  other  Riiasian  aettlementa,  we  mav  mention  Bodcffa,  on  the  coast 
of  New  California,  some  milea  north  of  San  Franciaco.  Tnough  Uiia  coast  belonga  indin- 
putably  to  Mexico,  yot  that  g^ovornmont  aeema  not  to  have  obatructoil  Rusaia  in  placing  thia 
■tation  upon  itn  unoccupied  boundary ;  and  thouffh  it  be  amall,  and  dcstitutu  of  a  good  bar 
bour,  it  atlbrda  the  meana  of  carrying  on  a  conaiderable  trado  with  California. 

Si'BaEOT.  3. — Territory  claimed  by  the  United  Slatet. 
''-■  The  region  extending  westward  flrom  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  and  lying 
between  42"  and  54°  of  north  latitude,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Columbia  or  Ore- 
gon,  ia  claimed  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  former  rest  their  claim  in 
priority  of  discovery  and  exploration.  The  Columbia  was  first  discovered  and  entered  by 
the  American  ship  Columbia,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Gray,  in  1702,  and,  in  1805,  the 
expedition  sent  over  tlio  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  United  States  under  Lowia  and  Clarke, 
descended  the  same  river  from  the  head  of  lomo  of  its  main  branches  to  the  sea.  By  a 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  in  1624,  it  was  atipulated  that  the  mutual 
boundary  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  in  54°  40'  N.  lat.;  and  by  the  treaty  between 
he  United  States  and  Spam,  in  1820,  the  boundary  between  the  Spaniah-Amorican  and  the 
Anglo-American  terriiorics  is  fixed  at  the  parallel  of  42°.  Great  Britain,  however,  claims 
the  whole  or  the  li  '  |>art  of  the  region  thus  abandoned  by  the  Spanish  and  Russian 
governments,  and  the  un  '  European  establishments  at  present  within  ita  borders,  are  the 
pouts  of  the  Iludson's  Bay  Fur  Com(KiMy. 

Besideu  the  great  eastern  boundary  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  an  intermediate  range  of 
mountains  crosses  it  from  south  to  north,  which  seems  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  Call- 
fornian  Mountains.  Thia  coaat  chain  is  iVom  100  to  150  miles  from  tlie  sea,  and  attains  in 
■ome  parts  a  considerable  elevation,  but  our  knowledge  of  ita  general  course  and  character 
is  quite  imperfect.  Several  other  less  extensive  ranges  traveree  the  country  in  different 
directions,  and  much  of  the  surface  is  rugged.  On  the  south-east,  however,  between  the 
coast  chain  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  great  Califomian  desert  already  described,  occu- 
pies a  large  tract  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Louis,  but  it  seems  to  loae  here  somewhat 
of  its  horrors,  and  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  considerable  streams  and  fertile  patches. 
Much  of  the  region  above  the  coast  chain  is  unwooded  imtil  we  begin  to  approach  the  base 
of  the  great  eastern  mountains ;  but  below  that  point  are  fine  forests  of  noble  trees,  some 
of  which  attain  a  truly  enormous  size.  Of  those,  the  most  remarkable  is  a  species  of  pine 
described  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  This  most  princely  of  the  genus,  perhaps  the  finest  spe- 
cimen of  American  vegetation,  reaches  the  amazing  height  of  from  250  to  300  feet,  with  a 
trunk  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  circumference;  its  cones  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  measuring  ten  inches  round  the  thickest  part  The  trunk  is  remarkably 
straight,  and  destitute  of  branches  till  within  a  bhort  space  of  the  top,  which  forms  almost 
a  perfect  umbel.  The  wood  is  of  a  fine  quality,  and  yields  a  large  portion  of  resin.  Grow- 
ing trees  of  this  species,  that  have  been  partly  burned  by  the  natives,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
cutting  other  fuel,  produce  a  substance  resembling  sugar,  used  in  seasoning  dishes ;  tne 
seeds  are  gathered  in  autumn,  pounded,  and  baked  into  a  sort  of  cake,  which  is  considered 
a  luxury.  The  climate,  as  is  usual  on  the  western  sides  of  continents,  is  about  seven 
degrees  milder  than  that  of  the  eastern  coasts  under  the  same  latitude. 

The  leading  geographical  feature  in  this  territory  is  the  river  Columbia  or  Oregon.  It 
rises  amid  the  most  rugged  steeps  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  about  latitude  54°,  and  takes 
a  south-west  course  to  the  junction  of  Lewis'  river  from  the  south-east,  firom  which  point  it 
pursues  a  pretty  direct  course  to  the  sea.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  northern  branch 
are  Clarke's  river,  which  has  a  course  of  about  600  miles  from  the  mountains,  and  Oakina- 
gan  which  comes  in  from  the  west.  Lewis'  river,  also  called  Saptin,  may  be  considered  oa 
the  southern  branch ;  it  has  a  rapid,  broken  course  of  about  1000  miles,  and  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Columbia  is  600  yards  wide.  The  latter  river  is  here,  at  the  distance  of 
400  miles  from  the  sea,  1000  yards  wide,  and  is  much  broken  by  rapids  both  above  and 
below.  About  150  miles  below  are  the  Great  Falls,  where  the  river  has  a  descent  of  58 
feet,  and  90  milea  lower  down,  it  breaks  through  the  coast  chain  of  mountains ;  at  this  point 
its  channel  is  compressed  into  a  narrow  gorge  only  150  yards  wide,  ond  its  woters  are 
hurried  with  great  violence  over  its  rocky  bed.  At  the  foot  of  these  rapids,  170  miles  from 
the  Bca,  it  iiieeis  the  tide,  and  thence  to  the  ocean  its  width  is  generally  from  two  to  five 
miles,  and  rarely  less  than  one.  The  navigation  is  somewhat  obstructed  by  sand-banks, 
which  are  dry  at  low  water,  and  by  snags  and  plantern,  but  vessels  of  300  tons  may  ascenii 
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IflO  milM  from  its  mouth.  The  other  principal  rivor  of  thJN  region  ii  Frazor'i  rivor,  alio  a 
navigable  streanri ;  it  has  a  courae  of  about  HUU  niilea,  and  run*  into  Fuca'a  Strait,  which 
■eparatuii  Quadra  and  Vancouver*!  laland  from  the  continent;  the  Hudson's  Day  Company 
have  several  uoatii  on  ita  waters. 

Tht!  tribea  inhabiting  the  coast  near  tlie  mouth  of  tho  Columbia,  of  which  tho  principal 
are  the  ClatHops,  tho  Chinnooka,  the  Chillamiika,  Cathlomaha  and  Ukilluta,  exmt  in  a  very 
rude  state  of  society.  They  do  not  cultivate  tho  ground,  but  derive  thoir  subsistencu  aolbly 
fVoin  hunting  and  tVom  fishing,  which  they  practise  with  considerable  dexterity  in  boats: 
these,  thougn  composed  only  of  a  single  tree,  will  contain  thirty  or  even  tidy  persons.  'I'liu 
(kins  and  furs  which  they  collect  are  exchanged  with  European  vessels  tor  had  guns,  cop- 
per kettles,  knives,  tobacco,  and,  above  all,  white  and  bluo  beads,  which  form  their  most 
valued  ornaments.  These  articleH  aflbrd  materials  for  a  trade  with  the  upper  nations,  whom 
they  meet  once  a  year  at  tho  liuia  of  the  Columbia,  and  from  whom  they  purchase  edible 
routs,  salmon,  furs,  &c.  These  tribes,  however  rude,  studiously  seek  to  embellish  their 
persons,  but  in  a  most  Ihntastic  and  preposterous  manner,  by  keeping  Uio  forehead  com- 
presxed  in  infancy  with  an  instrument  which,  if  successful,  causes  a  straight  line  to  run 
frnni  tho  crown  of  tho  head  to  tho  top  of  the  nose.  With  this  form,  and  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  grease  and  filth,  the  Clatsop  young  female  becomes  one  of  the  most  hideous  objecta 
in  existence.  Yet  when  adorned  with  bears'  claws,  cojiper  bracelets,  white  and  blue  beads, 
she  is  regarded  us  an  object  of  attraction ;  and  it  ia  painful  to  add,  that  the  men  carry  on 
tho  most  unblushing  trafiic  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  whom  they  offer  as  the  medium 
of  trade,  tho  return  for  presents  and  services. 

East  of  the  coast  chain  are  the  Esholoots,  Eneshurs,  Wallah -Wallahs,  Sokulka,  Chimna- 
pums,  Chopunnish,  &c.,  who  Neem  to  resemble  ea  -h  other  closely  in  language,  customs,  and 
character ;  they  are  more  remotely,  if  at  all,  connected  with  tho  lower  tribes.  Their  chief 
employment  is  taking  salmon,  in  which  their  -/era  abour  The  name  of  Flatheads  has 
been  given  to  all  these  tribes,  but  tho  custom  from  wh  U  it  is  derived  flourishes  in  full 
vigour  only  among  tho  tribes  below  tho  mountains.  Ir'  .diately  after  birth,  a  bandage  ia 
fixed  to  tho  head  of  the  int'ant,  where  it  is  kept  about  year,  and  has  the  effect  to  flatten 
the  head  permanently.  This  practice  is  univ  rsal  among  the  low  a'  tribes,  but  above  the 
ftUs  is  restricted  to  the  JLiimlca.  Tho  grea  ■-.  It-eastern  plain  ir,  '.ihabited  by  the  Shoe- 
honees,  who  are  entirely  diflcrent  from  the  •  Hior  ations  west  of  the  mountains,  and  appear 
>o  be  intruders  from  tho  valley  of  the  Missibaippi. 

Tho  coast  northward  from  tho  Columbia,  liko  that  still  farther  north,  is  faced  by  numer- 
ous islands,  the  principal  of  which,  called  by  the  joint  names  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  is 
about  150  miles  long.  This  coast,  liko  that  of  tho  continent,  is  lofly,  crowned  with  immense 
woods,  and  the  rocky  shores  are  beaten  by  the  waves  of  tho  Pacific  with  a  fury  through 
which  whole  forests  are  torn  up  b^  the  roots,  and  extended  along  the  shore.  Tho  ground 
is  wholly  uncultivated ;  but  it  yields  sponl^neously  an  abundance  of  the  most  delicious 
berries,  onions,  and  other  roots.  The  chief  supplies,  however,  are  derived  from  tho  ocean, 
which  abounds  in  an  extraordinary  degree  with  fish  of  every  size  and  species.  The  smaller 
kinds  serving  for  food  are  taken  in  abundance  by  merely  passing  through  the  water  a  long 
rake  with  pointed  teeth:  this  work  is  left  to  the  lower  ranks;  while  the  chiefs  undertake 
the  nobler  task  of  combating  the  whale,  the  sea-lion,  and  tho  otter,  whoso  skins  supply  them 
with  rich  and  beautiful  robes.  Each  tribe  inhabits  a  particular  cove,  or  island,  and  is  ruled 
by  a  chief,  who  maintains  a  very  considerable  degree  of  savage  pomp.  Wicananish  was 
found  by  Meares  occupying  ?  house  or  palace,  consisting  of  a  huge  square  apartment,  in 
which  his  whole  househoH  oi  00  persons,  sat,  ate,  una  slept.  The  door-posts  and  the 
rafters  were  supported  by  gi^  .  uc  wooden  images  rudely  carved  and  painted,  and  tho  whole 
apartment  was  studiously  adorned  with  festoons  of  human  skulln.  The  royal  family  occupied 
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Woman  of  Noolka  Sound. 


a  raised  platform  at  one  end,  on  which  were  placed 
the  chests  of  treasure  and  other  valuable  effects. 
Their  repasts  consisted  of  enormous  quantities  of 
blubber,  fish  oil,  and  fish  soup.  The  people  (JiffS. 
1058.  and  1059.)  have  the  usual  American  features, 
with  complexions  tolerably  fair;  but  these  they 
studiously  disfigure  by  stripes  of  red  ochre  and 
streams  of  fish  oil,  mingled  sometimes  with  a 
species  of  glittering  black  sand.  Some  of  the 
tribes  display  extreme  ferocity,  and  on  the  whole 
they  are  suspected  of  cannibalism,  human  heads 
and  hands  being  both  displayed  as  trophies  and 
ofiTered  for  sale.    Yet,  when  a  friendly  intercourse 
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was  once  estftblished;  their  manners  were  found  peculiarly  mild,  ccurteuus,  mm  v;uKugtug. 
The  subjects  of  one  chief  were  estimated  at  13,000;  of  another,  at  10,000:  so  that  the 
Dopulation  of  the  whole  coast  must  be  very  considerable. 
The  country  drained  by  Frazer's  river,  is  called  by  the  English  New  Caledonia;  it  has  a 
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severe  climate,  exceedingly  hot  in  summer,  and  the  mercury  falls  to  16°  in  winter ;  a  great 
portion  of  the  soil  is  poor,  and  much  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  small  lakes,  marshes,  and 
rivulets.  The  fur-bearing  animals,  however,  are  abundant.  The  principal  Indian  tribes 
here  are  the  Taculliea,  Atnahs,  Chilcotins,  Nascotins,  Chins,  Clinches,  &c.,  some  of  them 
resemble  the  tribes  of  the  coast,  but  others  are  allied  to  the  Chippewyan  and  Beaver  Indians 
uf  the  ilains  oast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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CHAPTER  XL  . 

BRITISH   AMERICA. 

The  part  of  America  now  belonging  to  Great  Britain  is  an  assemblage  of  vast,  ill-defined, 
and  straggling  territories,  the  remnant  of  that  mighty  empire  of  which  the  great  insurrec- 
tion deprived  her.  Even  in  their  present  dismembiered  state,  however,  their  extent  and 
capacities  might,  and  probably  will,  enable  them  one  day  to  surpass  the  greatest  of  the  now 
existing  European  monarchies. 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Of  the  existing  British  empire  in  America  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
extent  and  limits.  The  base  line  may  be  said  to  be  tbrmed  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  great  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior.  These,  unless  at  a  few  points,  separate 
the  British  territory  from  the  United  States ;  but  there  is  to  the  south  of  it  one  great  angle, 
consisting  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  which  lias  been  withheld  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  remains  attached  to  Britain.  The  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,— 
Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  the  theatre  of  the  greatest  fishery  in 
the  world, — are  also  British,  some  fishing  privileges  being  allowed  to  other  nations.  On 
the  continent,  Britain  claims  the  right  to  occupy  the  immense  space  extending  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  newly  discovered  Arctic  Ocean.  Such  an  occupation,  however,  even  in 
a  prospective  view,  is  so  distant,  that  to  include  the  whole  tract  would  be  clearly  premature. 
We  reserve,  therefore,  for  a  separate  chapter,  the  regions  still  held  by  the  native  tribes  of 
America.  The  actual  occupation  extends  along  the  northern,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  the  southern,  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
Lake  Erie,  and  in  part  the  eastern  coasts  of  Lake  Huron ;  it  reaches,  though  only  in  some 
instances,  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  interior.  The  Company  which  enjoys  the  exclusive 
trade  of  Hudson's  Bay,  maintains  several  forts  on  its  western  shore ;  they  have  also  small 
forts  on  the  leading  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior,  called  houses,  where  they  are  secure 
against  the  attack  of  the  Indians  scattered  over  the  expanse  of  these  desolate  wilds,  and  can 
form  a  store  of  the  articles  necessary  for  the  fur  trade.  Beyond  this  occupancy  they  have 
not  attempted  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction,  nor,  as  has  lately  appeared,  could  a  peaceable 
colony  form  itself  without  imminent  danger  from  these  rude  tenants  of  the  wild. 

The  climate  is  very  severe,  much  exceeding  what  is  felt  under  the  same  latitude  in  the 
old  continent.  Lower  Canada  for  six  and  Upper  Canada  for  five  months  of  the  year  have  a 
mean  temperature  below  the  freezing  point,  and  are  buried  in  perpetual  snow ;  yet  after 
that  period  the  sun  breaks  out  with  such  force,  that  large  crops  of  the  most  valuable  grain 
can  be  raised  on  the  gieat  extent  of  fertile  land  of  which  the  territory  consists.  Upper 
Canada,  from  a  careful  survey  made  with  a  view  to  emigration,  has  been  found  particularly 
valuable ;  finely  watered,  clad  with  immense  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  containing 
about  ten  millions  of  ac-es  capable  of  culture.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  well 
wooded  countries,  but  less  fertile ;  and  though  the  winters  are  less  severe,  the  heavy  fogs 
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that  prevail  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  are  still  more  disagreeable  than  the  frosts  and  snow, 
of  Canada. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  region  is  not  very  much  varied.  Two  chains  of  hills  cross 
Canada,  each  parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  one  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
including  all  its  most  fertile  and  productive  valleys ;  the  other  at  about  200  miles'  distance, 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  province.  Some  chains  also  cross  the  more  northern  regions; 
but  upon  the  whole  they  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  great  level  of  the 
Missouri,  bounded  still  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  reach  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  continent 

The  river  St  Lawrence  is  the  principal  feature  of  this  region,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
river  channels  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  begins.  It  has  been  held  to  issue 
from  Lake  Superior,  a  vast  body  of  water,  fed  by  about  fifty  streams,  of  which  the  St.  Louis 
and  Grand  Portage  Rivers  are  the  principal ;  but,  in  fact,  the  hkess  are  merely  connected 
by  short  canals,  tiirough  which  the  surplus  waters  of  one  are  poured  into  the  other.  These 
canals  bear  the  local  names  of  St  Clair,  Detroit,  Niagara,  &c.  The  last  is  distinguished 
by  its  falls,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  From  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  the  river 
is  broken  by  a  succession  of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  rapids,  which  render  navigation  very  dan- 
gerous. It  is  after  passing  Montreal  that  it  rolls  in  full  grandeur  in  a  deep  continuous 
channel,  conveying  large  ships  and  rafts  down  to  Quebec.  The  navigation  is  blocked  up 
for  half  tlie  year  by  the  ice,  which  even  in  spring  encumbers  it  for  some  weeks  with  float* 
ing  fragments. 

The  other  rivers  of  Lower  Canada  are  its  tributaries.  On  the  north  are  the  Ottawa  and 
the  Saguenay,  large  navigable  rivers  flowing  through  a  region  little  known;  the  former  is 
supposed  to  have  a  course  of  about  1200  miles,  but  its  navigation  is  much  interrupted  by 
rapids;  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  its  great  deptli  and  width,  and  is  navigable  for  90  miles 
to  its  fulls;  for  the  distance  of  about  50  miles  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  long  mountain 
lake.  The  St  Maurice  is  also  a  considerable  stream  from  the  north,  and  the  Montmorency, 
which  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  cataract,  which  pours  a 
large  volume  of  water  over  a  precipitous  ledge.  On  the  south  are  the  St  Francis ;  the 
Chaudiere,  with  a  fine  cascade  rushing  down  a  precipice  100  feet  in  height ;  and  the  Sorelle 
or  Richelieu,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Thames,.flowing  into  Lake  St  Clair,  and  the  Ouse,  are  the  principal  rivers  of  Upoer 
Canada.  Tiie  St.  John,  which  rises  in  Maine,  is  navigable  80  miles  by  sea  vessels,  but  its 
course  is  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Miramichi  is  the  other  principal  river  of 
New  Brunswick. 

Lakes,  in  Canada,  are  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  the 
united  chain  forms  a  vast  inland  sea  of  fresh  water.  The  largest  of  these,  and  the  largest 
fresh  water  lake  in  the  world  is  Lake  Superior,  which  is  420  miles  in  length  by  170  in 
breadth;  having  a  circuit  of  1500  miles,  and  covering  an  area  of  JiS.OOO  square  miles.  It 
discharges  its  waters  turotij^h  the  river  or  strait  of  St.  Mary,  50  miles  long,  into  Lake 
Huron,  which  likewise  receives  those  of  Lake  Michigan.  Lake  Huron  is  ^0  miles  in 
length,  and  90  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  large  bay  on  the  north-eastern  shore,  called 
Georgian  Bay,  which  is  about  80  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  An  outlet,  called  the 
river  St.  Clair,  expands,  after  a  course  of  40  miles,  into  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  24  miles 
in  lengtli,  and  30  in  breadth,  which  again  contracts,  and  enters  Lake  Erie  under  the  name 
of  the  river  Detroit,  25  miles  in  length.  Lake  Erie,  the  next  link  in  this  great  chain,  is 
270  miles  in  length  by  from  25  to  50  in  breadth.  The  river  Niagara,  36  miles  long,  carries 
its  surplus  waters,  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  165  feet  high,  into  Lake  Ontario,  which 
is  about  190  miles  in  length,  by  40  in  breadth.  Tiie  surface  of  Lake  Superior  is  625  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  its  medium  dcptli  900  fl'et;  the  descent  to  Lake  Huron  is  by 
the  Sault  or  Full  of  St.  Mary  23  feet,  and  by  rapids  and  the  gradual  descent  of  the  river, 
21  feet,  giving  580  feet  for  the  elevation  of  tlie  surliice  of  Lake  Huron,  whoso  depth  is 
equal  to  that  of  Lake  Superior.  Lake  Erie  is  much  shallower,  not  exceeding  a  mean  of 
120  feet  and  having  its  surface  560  foot  above  high  water,  while  Lako  Ontario  has  a  depth 
of  500  feet  and  its  surface  is  330  lower  than  that  of  Lake  Eric.  Tiie  waters  of  these 
lakes  arc  clear  and  potable,  and  they  abound  with  fish,  among  wiiich  are  trout  weighing 
from  75  to  100  pounds,  sturgeon,  white  fish,  pike,  bass,  &c.  They  are  navigable  by  large 
vessels,  and  a  great  number  of  steamboats  navigate  their  waters.  Lake  Sinicoe,  which  is 
connected  with  Lake  Huron,  is  already  disturbed  by  the  plash  of  the  steamboat,  Ijikc 
Nipissing  is  a  considerable  body  of  water,  which  a  rapid  and  broken  stream  unites  svitii 
Lake  Huron.  In  the  interior,  arc  several  smaller  lakes,  of  which  the  principal  is  tlie  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  whose  winding  shores  arc  300  miles  in  circumference.  Farther  to  the  north 
is  Lake  Winnipeg,  270  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  eighty  to  fifteen  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  name  signifies  muddy,  and  is  descriptive  of  its  waters.  There  is  a  water 
communication  with  Lake  Superior  by  the  rivers  Winnipeg  and  La  Pluie. 
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Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography.  .:      • 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology , 

Canada. — On  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Gaspe  to  some  miles  above  Point 
Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  the  whole  country  presents  high  mountains,  valleys,  and  forests. 
These  mountains  appear  equally  as  lofty  as  any  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  of  which  range 
they  form  a  part.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite,  greywacke,  clay  slate,  and  transition 
limestone.  The  lower  islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  mere  inequalities  of  the  vast  body 
of  granite  which  occasionally  protrudes  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  Kamouraska 
Island,  and  the  Penguins,  in  particular,  exhibit  this  appearance;  and  in  the  forest  of 
Kamouraska  huge  bodies  of  granite  rise  into  sharp  conical  hills,  one  of  which  is  500  feet 
high.  At  St.  Roch  the  post-road  leads  for  more  than  a  mile  under  a  perpendicular  ridge  of 
granite,  300  feet  high.  The  city  of  Quebec  is  situated  on  a  promontory,  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  St.  Ijawrence,  formed  by  that  river  and  the  St.  Charles.  The  extremity  of  the 
headland  is  called  Cape  Diamond,  whose  highest  point  rises  345  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  It  is  composed  of  gray  granite,  containing  in  cavities  rock  crystals,  and  a  species 
of  dark-coloured  clay  slate.  The  north  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  exhibits 
trap  rock,  clay  slate,  and  occasionally  granite ;  the  latter  is  considered  to  prevail  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  particularly  as  forming  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  Labrador, 
and  of  the  country  north  of  Quebec.  Cape  Tourment,.  thirty  miles  from  Quebec,  is  a  round 
massive  mountain  of  granite,  1000  feet  high.  As  we  approach  Quebec,  a  reddish  or  grayish 
black  clay  slate  appears  as  the  prevailing  rock,  and  it  forms  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Kingston  and  Niagara.  Boulders  of  granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  syenite,  trap,  and  marble, 
occur  in  the  same  extensive  region.  Above  the  r?pids  of  Richelieu  a  flat  country  prevails, 
until  we  reach  Queenstown  Heights.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the  lowlands  is 
apparently  alluvial ;  and  twenty  to  fifty-five  feet  rise  of  the  waters  would  nearly  cover  the 
whole  country  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  highlands  of  the  north.  The  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  are  the  Beloeil  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  1000  feet  high. 
Tlie  mountain  is  an  abrupt  termination  of  a  branch  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  divides 
the  waters  of  Lake  Cham  plain  from  the  sources  of  the  rivers  St.  Francis  and  Tamasca, 
The  mountain  to  which  Montreal  owes  its  name,  the  rocks  of  which  appear  to  be  principally 
trap  accompanied  by  limestone,  is  another  exception.  Whenever  rapids  occur,  we  find  the 
elevation  of  the  country  increasing,  and  limestone  generally  accompanies  the  prevailing 
rocks.  The  step  of  country  formed  by  the  limestone  ridge,  which  commences  at  Queens- 
town  Heights,  and  which  rests  upon  a  bluish  clay  slate,  is  elevated  about  350  feet  above  the 
siiores  of  Lake  Ontario;  and  the  upper  country,  the  base  of  which  is  limestone,  is  generally 
level,  until  we  approach  the  high  lands  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  ITie 
limestone  rocks  of  the  Manitoulin  Islands,  in  Lake  Huron,  contain  similar  organic  remains 
(those  of  mountain  limestone)  to  those  that  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  limestone  rocks 
which  prevail  at  the  base  of  the  island  of  Anticosti.  Along  tiio  north  coast  of  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Superior,  granite  predominates.  Indications  of  volcanic  eruptions  are  said  tc 
occur  at  St.  Paul's  Bay,  and  on  the  mountains  north  of  Quebec.  The  great  earthquake  of 
1G08  is  said  to  have  overturned  a  chain  of  sandstone  mountains  300  miles  long,  north  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  levelled  them  with  the  plains. 

Canada  is  considered  rich  in  minerals.  Petalite,  a  rare  mineral,  was  found  by  Dr.  Lyon 
near  York,  in  Upper  Canada ;  beryl  is  found  at  Lake  of  the  Wooda ;  Labrador  felspar,  at 
Lake  Huron;  axinite,  Hawkesbury  and  Ottawa;  aventurine.  Lake  Huron;  amethyst.  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron ;  apatite,  or  phosphate  of  lime.  Fort  Wellington ;  arragonitc,  Laclina ; 
Btrontian,  in  magnificent  masses,  Erie,  Ontario ;  schorl,  St.  Tiawrence ;  precious  and  manga* 
nesian  garnet.  River  Moira,  Ontario,  &c. ;  carnelian,  agate,  zeolite,  prehnite,  fluor  spar, 
barytes.  Lake  Superior ;  brown  and  green  coccolite,  Monti'jal  and  Hull,  Ottawa ;  olivine, 
augite,  Montreal;  grenatite.  Rainy  Lake;  anthophyllitc,  Fort  Wellington  ;  marbles  and  ser- 
pentine are  common  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  which  exhibits  immense  beds  of 
gypsum,  the  principal  of  which  is  in  Dumfries,  and  quarried  ^nrgely  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture 

O.es. — Iron.  Seven  kinds  of  iron  ore  occur  in  Canada ;  viz.  magnetic  iron  ore,  specular 
iron  ore,  and  red  iron  ore,  brown  iron  ore,  bog  iron  ore,  sparry  iron  ore,  or  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  iron  pyrites.  The  magnetic  iron  ore  has  been  found  abundantly,  but  only  in  one  place, 
where  it  is  smelted,  viz.  in  tiie  township  of  Mariiiora  and  Belmont,  in  Upper  Canada.  iSpe- 
cular  iron  ore. — The  only  place  where  it  occurs  abundantly  is  close  to  the  mining  estab- 
lishment at  Marmora.  Red  iron  ore  has  been  noticed  in  two  or  three  places,  but  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  vicinity  of  Henderson's  Lake,  in  the  Gannanoqui,  where  it  forms  an  exten- 
Hive  bed  in  old  red  sandstone.  Brown  iron  ore  occurs,  but  in  small  quantity.  Bog  iron  ore, 
which  is  next  in  abundance  to  the  magnetic  iron  ore,  is  found  abundantly  both  in  Upper  and 
Ijower  Canada,  particularly  behind  the  two  seigniories  of  Batiscan  and  Champlain,  in  Lower 
Canada.    It  is  the  only  extensive  deposit  of  tliis  ore  which  has  yet  been  worked  in  Lower 
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Canada,  and  the  fbrnaco  at  the  forges  of  St.  Maurice  is  entirely  supplied  by  it.  Sparry  iron 
ore  is  found  in  tiio  immediate  vicinity  of  the  works  of  Marmora,  where  it  is  worked  chiefly 
as  a  flu.x  for  the  furnace.  Iron  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  is  found  in  many  ))liices,  pa.' 
ticularly  abundant  on  an  island  on  the  south  shore  of  Druramond  Island.  Graphite,  aUo 
known  under  the  names  of  plumbago,  or  black  leod,  which  is  either  pure  carbon,  or  carbon 
united  with  a  small  portion  of  iron,  is  found  rather  abundantly  in  the  township  of  Hough- 
borough,  also  at  Hull  on  the  Ottawa.  Ores  if  manganese,  in  small  quantity,  are  mentioned 
by  some  authors ;  and  ores  of  silver  are  also  reported,  but  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have 
been  met  with.  Traces  of  coppter  ore  and  masses  of  native  copper  have  been  tbund,  but 
hitherto  no  native  gold  has  been  discovered  in  cither  of  the  Canados.  Ores  of  antimony  are 
reported  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paur's  Bay,  in  Lower  Canada.  Galena,  or 
lead-glance,  the  common  ore  of  lead,  has  been  found  in  many  places,  particularly  near  L^ke 
Memphremagog,  in  Lower  Canada.  Sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  zink-blende,  occurs  in  small 
quantities;  and  cinnabar,  tlio  ore  of  mercury,  although  reported  to  have  been  met  with  on 
the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  in  the  United  States,  has  not  been  found  in  the 
Canadian  territories. 

Nova  Scotia  appears  to  be  based  on  gianite,  although  this  rock  is  almost  everywhere 
covered  by  other,  often  more  recent,  formations,  or  appears  only  in  boulders  on  the  surface, 
A  transition  slate,  and  greywacke,  with  marine  organic  remains,  and  containing  beds  of 
limestone,  and  very  rich  beds  of  iron  ore,  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the  countrjr :  the  iron 
ore  is  an  oxide,  sometimes  a  peroxide,  and  is  often  beautifully  impressed  with  organic  remains, 
and  sometimes  a  shell  is  half  moulded  in  the  slate,  and  the  other  half  adherent  to  the  iron 
ore,  thus  proving  their  contemporaneous  formation.  The  sandstone  formation  is  next  in  cx> 
tent  after  the  slate.  Part  of  it  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  new  red  sandstone  and  keuper 
formations  of  other  countries ;  and  this  part  also  contains  great  beds  of  gypsu^n,  from  which 
the  gypsum  impoited  into  the  United  States  is  derived ;  grindstones,  which  also  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  are  obtained  from  the  same  forma- 
tion ;  underneath  these  are  beds  of  black  bituminous  coal,  which  arc  worked,  and  this  valuable 
mineral  is  finding  ils  way  into  the  Eastern  States,  both  from  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  is  separated  only  by  a  very  narrow  strait  from 
the  north-eastern  mainland.  As  there  is  no  bituminous  coal,  in  any  quantity,  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  New  England ;  as  the  Nova  Scotia  grindstones,  having  already  a  great  market 
in  ine  Atlantic  States,  will  continue  to  maintain  it  on  account  of  their  excellence  and  of 
their  being  so  easily  transported  by  water,  notwithstanding  the  successful  introduction  of 
the  United  States  fine-grained  mica  slate  and  arenaceous  quartz  rock  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  as  the  gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia  can  always  be  brought  to  the  Atlantic  ports  cheaper  than 
from  the  interior  of  New  York  and  of  the  Western  States ;  it  is  thereforo  probable  that 
these  interests  will  long  contribute  to  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  countries.  A  trap 
formation  abounds  in  Nova  Scotia :  although  nowhere  more  than  three  miles  in  breadth,  and 
oflen  not  even  one  mile,  it  stretches  continuously  130  miles  along  the  south  shon;  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  It  rise',  into  stupendous  precipiceo,  and  exhibits  basaltic  and  greenstone 
columns,  800  or  400  feet  in  height,  and  thus  fixes  a  barrier  to  the  tides.  These  tides  twire 
in  twenty-four  hours  rise  to  the  height  of  peventy  feet,  and  whether  ebbing  or  flowing, 
rush  with  great  fury  along  this  rocky  coast,  and  into  the  Bay  of  Mines  and  Chignecto  lliiy 
and  their  branches,  undermining  and  tearing  away  immense  masses  of  rocks,  and  pilinj; 
them  up  along  the  shores.  The  minerals  embedded  in  the  trap  aflTord  a  rich  harvest  to  tiie 
mineralogist,  and  probably  no  known  trap  district  of  North  America  is  richer  in  the  beauti- 
ful minerals  that  assist  in  characterising  that  formation :  thus,  among  others,  the  foUowini; 
minerals  are  mentioned  as  found  in  the  trap  formation : — amethyst,  rock  crystal,  calcedony, 
agate,  chabasie,  analcime,  loumonite,  mesotype,  stilbite,  calcareous  spar,  and  specular 
iron  ore. 

IJJew  Brunswick. — The  geology  of  this  province  is  imperfectly  known.  According  \o 
Mr.  M'Gregjr,  limestone,  greywacke,  clay  slate,  with  sandstone,  interrupted  occasionally  by 
gneiss,  trap,  and  granite,  seem  to  prevail  on  the  southern  coast  Among  these,  however, 
limestone  appears  to  predominate.  Marble  of  promising  quality  abounds  at  Kennebecasis, 
and,  it  is  said,  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Coal  is  plentiful,  and  iron  ore  abounds. 
Graphite,  or  black  kad,  has  been  found,  and  also  copper  and  manganese  ores.  Gypsum  and 
grindstone  are  abundant  near  Chignecto  Basin.  Along  the  shores  of  this  province,  facing 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Chaleur  Bay,  sandstone  prevails.^  Gray  sandsti  le  and  clay 
slate  seem  to  predominate,  as  far  as  Mr.  M'Gregor  could  observe,  along  the  conrse  of  the 
Miramichi ;  among  which  f^ranite,  mica,  quartz,  and  iron  ore  occur.  Agates  ard  jaspers  are 
collected  in  some  places.     Salt  springs  also  havu  been  observed. 

Cape  Breton. — Mr.  M'Gregor  says,  among  the  primitive  rocks  granita  prevails  in  the 
peninsular  country  south-east  of  the  Braad'Or;  and  it  probably  forms  the  nucleus  of  th« 
highlands  between  this  iniet  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Syenite,  trap,  mica  slate,  clay 
slate,  and  occasionally  quartz,  also  appear  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  Primitive  trap,  syenite,  and 
clay  slate  show  themselves,  together  witli  transition  limestone,  greywacke,  gypsum,  and 
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coal,  genemllv  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  The  class  of  secondary  rocks  appear,  however, 
to  be  the  most  extensive ;  and  coal  exists  in  such  abundance,  that  persons  unacquainted  with 
geology  consider  it  the  predominating  formation  in  the  island.  Coal,  in  a  field  or  fields  of 
vast  extent,  abounds  in  the  south-eastern  division  of  the  island,  surrounded  by  carboniferous 
limestone,  new  red  sandstone,  &c.  The  quality  of  this  coal  is  well  adapted  for  common 
fire-places.  The  extent  or  quality  of  the  coal-flelds  north  of  the  Bras  d'Or  have  not  been 
ascertained.  Gypsum  occurs  in  great  plenty  along  the  shores  of  the  Bia»  d'Or,  at  the  Gut 
of  Canseau,  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  <sland.  Several  salt  springs 
have  been  discovered,  which  vary  in  strength  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent  of  salt.  Situated, 
says  Mr.  Bouchette,  in  the  centre  of  the  best  fisheries  of  North  America,  and  where  coal  is 
abundant,  the  manufacture  of  salt  promises  to  become  herea^er  a  meet  valuable  source  of 
wealth  to  the  colony.  Iron  ore  abounds  everywhere,  in  the  coal  district  about  Lingan, 
Sydney,  &c.  and  at  Ctpo  North  and  Aspey  Bay. 

Prince  Edward  I8<,am>. — The  soil  of  this  island  is  fertile ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  stone 
on  the  surface  that  will  impede  the  progress  of  the  plough.  There  is  no  limestone  nor 
gypsum,  nor  has  coal  yet  been  discovered,  although  indications  of  its  presence  have  been 
noticed.  Red  clay,  of  good  quality  for  bricks,  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  island ;  and  a. 
rtrong  white  clay,  fit  for  the  potter,  is  met  with,  but  tiot  in  great  quantity.  A  solitary  boul- 
uer  of  granite  presents  itself  occasionally  to  the  traveller.  The  base  of  this  island  is  a  sand- 
•itone,  which  nppcors  to  extend  under  the  bed  of  Northumberland  Strait  into  the  northern 
^rt  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  into  the  eastern  division  of  New  Brunswick,  ui.*il  it  is  lost  in  its 
ane  of  contact  with  the  granite  base  of  the  Alleghanies,  about  the  river  Nipisighit 

Newfovndland. — ^The  only  geognostical  information  we  have  been  able  to  procure  in 
refard  to  this  island  is  derived  from  an  "  Account  of  a  Journey  across  the  Island  of  New- 
foundland," by  W.  E.  Cormack,  Esq.  published  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  PhU 
Insophical  Journal.  This  enterprising  gentleman,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1832, 
left  Smith's  Sound,  at  Random  Island,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  accompanied  by  one 
Micmac  Indian ;  and,  along  with  two  of  that  tribe,  reached  St.  George's  Harbour  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island  in  the  beginning  oi'  November :  having  thus  been  the  first  person  to  tra- 
vel across  Newfoundland.  The  first  rocks  met  with  were  granite  and  porphyry :  these  were 
succeeded  by  alternations  of  granite  and  mica  slate,  which  in  their  turn  were  replaced  by 
granite.  Granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  mica  skte,  clay  slate,  and  quartz  rock,  occur  in  the 
district  occupied  by  Melville  Lake.  In  the  same  district  there  are  several  kinds  of  second- 
ary sandstone,  probably  belonging  to  the  coal  and  red  sandstone  formations.  The  primitive 
rocks  extend  onwards  to  Gower's  Lake.  From  Gower's  Lake,  by  a  series  of  lakes,  to  Rich- 
ardson's Like,  the  country  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  primitive  rocks ;  the  only  indica- 
tions of  secondary  formations  being  in  the  agate  near  Gower's  Lake,  the  basalt  at  Emma's 
Lake  and  Jeonette's  Lake,  and  the  indication  of  coal  and  iron  near  Stewart's  Lake.  A  ser- 
pentine deposit  is  succeeded  by  a  great  tract  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  which  extends 
from  Jameson's  Lake  by  Bathurst's  Lake,  Wilson's  Lake,  King  George  the  Fourth's  Lake, 
to  St.  George's  Harbour,  in  the  Bay  of  St.  George,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island. 

About  the  centre  of  the  island  there  are  several  ridges  of  serpentine,  which  exhibit  this 
rock  in  all  its  beautiful  and  numerous  varieties.  The  finest  kinds  occur  on  the  shores  of 
Serpentine  Lake,  and  on  Serpentine  Mountain  and  Jameson's  Mountain. 

The  west  coast  is  by  far  the  richest  in  minerals.  There  is  coal  of  good  quality  in  St. 
George's  Bay,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  up  the  South  Barrasway  River.  There 
are  several  salt  springs ;  one  about  two  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  up  another  Barrasway 
river,  some  miles  north  of  that  where  t!  ■>  coal  is  found;  another  a  few  miles  still  farther 
north,  up  what  is  called  Rattling  Brooi. ,  und  a  third  at  Port-&-Port.  There  ijs  a  strong  sul- 
phureous spring  close  to  the  sea-shore,  aOout  a  mile  north  of  the  Barrasway  River,  where 
tiie  salt  spring  first  mentioned  is  found.  Gypsum  and  red  ochre  abcund  between  these  rivers 
and  Flat  Bay,  at  the  sea-shore ;  and  the  former  is  also  found  some  miles  within  the  country. 
There  is  a  dark  gray-coloured  marble  found  at  Bay  of  Islands ;  but,  from  report,  in  no  great 
quantity  near  the  coast.  The  soil  of  St.  George's  Bay  is  good,  and  not  so  rocky  as  in  most 
parts  of  th-^  inland.  Mr.  Connack,  in  allusion  to  the  names  given  by  him  to  the  mountains 
and  lakes  nijt  with  in  the  cou'se  of  his  r-l venturous  expedition,  remarks,  "I  have  used  the 
customary  privilege  of  giving  )  ncs  to  the  lakes  and  monn'^  'ns  I  met  with  in  this  hitherto 
unexplored  route,  and  these  are  ir.  compliment  to  Jistinguis-'i  ■  J  ■  idividuals  and  private  friends. 
The  rocks  I  collected  were  examined  by  Profesjor  Jamesoi;.' 

Anticosti  Island  is  said  to  be  a  mass  of  limestone  abounding  in  organic  remains. 

Magdalen  Islands  are  reported  to  be  more  or  less  deeply  covered  "  ith  a  sandy  soil,  i&a:  • 
Uig  upon  a  sandstone  which  forms  the  prevailing  or  only  rock  in  Ui.'    '!;>nlar  groufk 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botani/, 
The  botanical  features  of  the  more  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  this  region  are  not  tn  be 
separated  from  those  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  found  noticed  under  that  head. 
With  regard  to  the  west  side  of  the  British  settlements  iv  North  America.  "  the  plants 
Vol.  IJL  30*  2U 
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of  Upfwr  Canada,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  in  a  letter  to  uf,  "  extend  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Winnipefj,  lat.  50°  to  51°,  where  the  Oak,  Canada  Pine,  %nd  several  other  reinerkable  vege- 
tables  disappear.  Then,  to  the  westward  of  this  district,  lie  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchawan, 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Peace  River  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
uniting  with  the  Prairie  country  of  the  Missouri  to  the  southward.  This  district  being 
open,  with  interspersed  clumps  of  wood  ^nly,  has  a  peculiar  vegetation,  containing  severd 
of  Nuttall's  plante,  gathered  on  the  Missouri.  Tt  is  the  Buffalo  district  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains yield  alpino  plants,  and  tn*:^  rMAnuj  ro  t.ie  westward  ot  tnem  produces  Mr.  Douglas's 
plants,  which  are  also  peculiar,  A.  liin  (iriiv  u  fronr.  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Saskatchawan.  mkI  from  thcixv  lo  th'i  wost  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  cuts  off 
a  portion  of  country,  bound. d  to  '.'m  oastwav  1  by  1  'lui ion's  Bay,  to  the  southward  by  Upper 
Canada,  and  to  the  northwar.i  by  f  .i>.-;terfjeid  Inlo!  an )  Great  Slave  Lake.  Thifj  district  ia 
more  or  less  rocky,  abounds  ci  lake's  anil  swamps  efui  vivvg,  and  is  thickly  wooded.  There 
is  little  variety  in  is  plants,  ,7'ii>.h  .o'.  .leaki  ',hof;i:  ■*'  '  abrade,  ai  d  it  is  the  district  which 
has  iroro  peculiar;;-  borne  the  name  of  thu  Hudsoi.';,  Lay  Lands.  To  the  northward  of  it 
the  Kirren  Iroundy  extend  to  ( 'v.  sea-coast.  The  vegetation  in  all  the  open  parts  of  tho 
Barren  (ijjunds  is  aicac;  but  6jme  of  tho  Hudson's  Bay  plants  are  found  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  whei'  there  are  .^tllections  of  alluvial  soil,  sheltered  by  high  lands.  This  alluvial 
soil  is  so  al.ndant  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  that  many  >f  the  Hudson's  Bay  plants  and  thick 
groves  of  W iiite  Spruce  grow  as  fui.  north  as  -at.  I'lS j"^.  The  shores  of  Bebring's  Straits  are 
similar  in  soil  and  ■' "Twto  U,  the  Barren  toirounds,  and  i  should  class  Newfoundland  and  La- 
brador with  til?  isliMid  of  Anticosti  and  mouth  of  iLe  Sc.  I^wrence,  along  with  the  Hudson's 
liay  district." 
An  article  of  fool  excs'asively  .isQi  by  .ii   CanrvHiiui  hunters  in  the  arctic  and  subarctic 

regions  of  North  America,  is  afforded  by  some  spe- 
cies of  Lichen,  all  belonging  to  a  distinct  tribe,  in- 
deed, of  the  Liverworts,  and  now  constituting  the 
gfAiXB  Umbilicaria.  It  was  this  which,  under  the 
'jame  of  Tiipe  de  Roche  (fff.  1061.),  is  described 
as  supporting  for  many  days  those  enterprising  tra- 
vellers Captain  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richard- 
son, and  some  of  their  companions,  when  they  were 
in  that  country  exposed  to  the  most  unparalleled 
hardships  and  sufferings  from  a  want  of  every  other 
aliment ;  while  other  individuals  of  the  same  party 
perished,  incapable  of  subsisting  upon  so  wretched 
a  diet. 

The  most  northerly  land  tcionging  to  North  America  that  has  yet  been  explored,  if  wo 
except  Greenland,  is  Melville  Island,  in  lat.  75°,  belonging  to  which  Mr.  Brown  has  enu- 
merated 130  species,  including  Cryptogamite.    The  whole  of 
Uie  genera  and  most  of  the  species  are  such  as  are  common  to 
liigh  northern  regions,  or  the  most  elevated  mountains  of  the 
jj.  southern  ones.    Many  are  found  upon  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

'  as  is  the  case  with  that  very  singular  vegetable,  the  Saxifraga 

flagcllaris  {Jiff.  1062.),  whose  long  runners,  radiating  from  a 
central  plant,  like  the  legs  from  the  body  of  a  spider,  induced 
the  sailors  to  call  it  the  Spider  Plant. 

Greenland  docs  not  belong  to  the  continent  of  America;  but 
this  is  of  no  consequence,  botanically  speaking.  Its  Flora  is 
very  similar,  but  there  is  this  remarkable  peculiarity  attached 
to  it,  namely,  that  it  contains  Heath  {Calluna  vulffaris),  while 
no  part  of  America  P/opsr  bears  one  of  the  genus. 

The  most  northerly  speck  of  land  that  has  yet  been  visited 
by  the  arctic  navigators  (though,  perhaps,  not  strictly  belonging 
to  America)  is  Ross's  Islet,  a  little  spot  in  lat.  81°,  and  its  produce  of  plants,  half  a  dozen 
in  number,  is  chiefly  Lichens.  But  beyond  this,  a  vegetation  has  been  fonnd,  o''  n  most  sin- 
gular nature  as  to  its  place  of  growth  and  its  nearness  to  the  pole.  At  fiidt  •  'V  't  v,\"im 
hardly  be  recognised  for  a  ver  'able  ot  all.  But  it  is  formed  from  a  seed  r-  ..  -uule,  it  im- 
bibes nutriment  from  extern:.'  runs,  however  minute  these  i!v  y  be,  it  " ' '  niitute  of  loco 
motion,  it  grows,  bears  seed.  ,  dies !  But  what  is  its  place  of  growth  in  lat.  82",  where 
Captain  Parry  found  it  in  t! ,'. ;       test  abundance, — 
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A  here  the  north  conpeals  his  watery  mass, 
ligh  liis  snowa,  and  iluom  liis  seas  Willi  glass,"— 


taere,  '.yhcrc,  we  m;Y   i;,,  iliore  is  no  land,  no  rocks,  no  o'  ,i,  to  which  it  can  bo  attached, 
ioea  it  inhabit  the  'jno^v  •   elf;  and,  from  the  circumstance  of  mtr.y  miles  of  surface  and 
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welve  feet  in  depth  being  tinged  v/ith  it,  it  has  received  the  name  of  Red  Snow*  {Proto- 
coccus  nivalis).  It  wis  again  collected  and  brought  home  by  Parry's  second  expedition, 
having  been  observed,  not  only  growing  on  snow,  but  attached  to  stones  and  mosses,  cover- 
ing them  with  a  thin  red  gelatinous  crust ;  during  the  third  voyage,  this  highly  interesting 
plant  was  found  in  greater  abundance,  perhaps,  tnan  on  any  former  occasion,  and  in  a  situ* 
ation  still  more  remarkable,  for  it  was  on  the  floes  of  ice,  extending  to  the  utmost  limit  of' 
their  progress,  and  in  such  profusion,  and  so  completely  embedded  in  the  snow,  that  distinct 
red  lines  were  left  by  the  track  of  the  boats  or  sledges  on  the  surface ;  thus  it  vegetates  in 
the  most  northern  regions  to  which  man  has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  and  flourishing  most 
in  an  clement  (or  rather  a  state  of  an  element)  in  which  no  other  vegetable,  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  can  exist 

SuBSEOT.  3. — Ztfgf"gy- , 

The  geographic  range  of  the  quadrupeds  belon^ng  MT^is  distant  portion  of  the  British 
dominions  has  already  occupied  our  attention.  It  will,  therefore,  be  suflicient  to  notice  a  few 
of  those  whose  furs  constitute  an  important  branch  of  commerce,  and  administer  so  greatly 
to  our  individi'd  comfort  On  this  head,  the  invaluable  work  of  Dr.  Richardson  {Northern 
Zoology,  vol.  i.)  again  supplies  us  with  the  latest  and  best  information. 

The  larger  quadrupeds  now  known  in  this  part  of  America  are  the  Barren-Ground,  the 
Black,  and  the  Grisly  Bears,  the  Prong-homed  Antelope,  the  American  Bison,  the  Moose 
Deer,  and  the  Carabou  or  American  Reindeer.  The  lesser,  in  which  are  comprised  the 
greater  number  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  are  the  Otter,  Racoon,  Badger,  Ermine,  Fisher, 
Beaver,  different  species  of  Marmots  and  Squirrels,  with  a  great  variety  of  Wolves  and' 
Foxes. 

The  Barren-Ground  Bear  appears  confined  to  those  dreary  regions  which  bear  its  name, 
lying  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Great  Slave  lake ;  it  is  ui  a  dusky  brown,  and 
besides  being  larger  than  the  black  species,  has  longer  soles.  It  feeds,  like  the  Polar  Bear, 
occasionally  upon  fish,  and  during  the  autumn  frequents  the  sea-coast  for  this  purpose  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  These  bears  are  much  dreaded  by  the  Indians,  who  carefully  avoid 
burning  bones  in  their  hunting  encampments,  lest  the  smell  should  attract  them.  Dr. 
Richardson  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  of  an  old  Indian,  who,  while  seated  at  the  door  of 
bis  hut  pitched  upon  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  was  surprised  by  perceiving  a  large  bear 
coming  to  the  opposite  side,  attentively  surveying  him.  "  The  poor  Indian  considered  him- 
eelf  in  great  danger,  and  having  no  one  to  assist  him  but  his  aged  wife,  made  a  speech  to 
the  following  effect ; — '  O  bear !  I  never  did  you  any  harm ;  I  have  always  had  the  highest 
respect  for  you  and  your  relations,  and  never  killed  any  of  them  except  through  necessity. 
Go  away,  good  bear,  and  let  me  alone,  and  I  promise  not  to  molest  you.'  The  bear  walked 
off,  and  the  old  man,  firmly  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  his  eloquence,  favoured  us,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  fort,  with  his  speech  at  lenpth."  The  common  Black  Bear  is  a  well-known 
inhabitant  of  Canada,  while  the  Cinnamon  bear  of  the  fur-traders  is  considered  but  an  acci- 
dental variety.  The  hunting  of  this  species  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  A.  Henry. 
(Trav.  p.  142.) 

The  Racoon  (JProcyon  Lotor  Cuv.)  (Jig.  1063.)  is  frequently  seen  in  menageries ;  its 
countenance  is  fox-like,  but  its  gait  bearish.    In  its  wild  state  it  sleeps  by  day,  but  prowls 
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during  the  night  after  fruit  roots,  birds,  and  insects.  At  low  water  it  frequents  the  sea- 
shore to  feed  on  crabs  and  oysters,  and  ia  fond  of  dipping  its  food  into  vrater  before  it  eats, 
hence  the  specific  name  of  lotor ;  it  climbs  trees  with  facility.  The  fur  is  used  in  making 
hats,  and  itR  flesli,  when  it  has  been  fed  on  vegetables,  is  reputed  good.  The  Pine  Marten 
(Mustela  A"'  rtes)  (Jig.  1064.)  differs  not  from  that  of  Europe,  although  certain  American 
races,  inha'uiiing  rocky  districts,  are  distinguished  by  the  superior  fine;  ces  and  dark  colours 
of  their  fur.  This  is  i.sed  for  trimmings,  and  will  dye  so  well  as  to  imitate  sables  anc  other 
more  expensive  furs ;  hence  it  has  always  been  an  important  article  of  commerce :  upwards 
of  100,000  skins  have  long  been  collected  annually  in  the  fur  countries.    The  Pekan,  or 
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Fiaher  (MuMtela  eanademit),  is  a  larger  and  stronger  animal,  but  its  manners  are  iiimilar ; 
ita  fur,  however,  is  harsher  than  that  of  the  Marten,  and  less  valuable :  some  tiiOUBands  ore 
uinually  killed  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  countries. 

The  Canada  Otter  (Lutra  canadensis)  resembles  the  European  species  in  habits  and  food, 
but  is  perfectly  distinct,  measuring  near  five  feet  long;  while  the  American  Wolf,  equally 
contbunded  with  that  of  the  Pyieiiees,  has  now  been  ascertained,  b^  Dr.  Richardson,  to  be 
a  different  species.  The  Quebec  Marmot  is  a  solitary  animal,  inhabiting  under-ground  bur- 
rows, yet  capable  of  ascending  trees :  the  Indian  takes  it  for  food,  by  pouring  water  into  its 
retreats ;  but  its  fur  is  of  no  value. 

The  Canada  Lynx  (Lynx  canadensis)  (Jig.  1065.)  is  not  uncommon  in  the  woody  dis- 
tricts, since  from  7000  to  9000  skins  are  annually  procured 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  a  timid  creature,  never 
attacking  man,  and  is  incapable  of  injuring  the  larger  quad- 
rupeds. It  lives  principally  on  hares :  its  gait  is  not  much 
unlike  that  of  its  prey ;  it  proceeds  by  bounds,  straight  for- 
ward, with  the  back  a  little  arched,  and  lighting  on  all  the 
feet  at  once ;  it  swims  well,  but  is  not  swift  on  land.  The 
Indians  eat  the  flesh,  which  is  white  and  tender. 

Among  the  birds  oi'  rapine  and  the  chase  may  be  noticed 
the  two  majestic  Eagles  of  northern  Europe,  the  Golden  and 
the  White-headed,  The  Fish  Hawk  is  not  uncommon ;  nor 
ia  the  booted  or  rough-legged  Falcon  (Buteo  lagopus)  (Jig.  1066.),  a  rare  bird.  The  Marsh 
Hawk  of  Wilson  seems  to  be  also  numerous,  but  whether  this  is 
the  young  of  the  European  hen-harrier  is  yet  doubtful.  The 
Grouse  arc  much  more  abundant  in  these  northern  latitudes  than 
in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  all  very  different  from  the  Eu- 
ropean kinds;  nor  is  their  Ptarmigan  the  same  as  that  of  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  These  supply  food  to  the  Great  White 
Owl,  which  here  frequently  hunts  his  quarry  during  the  day. 
Numerous  small  migratory  birds  enliven  the  short-lived  summer; 
They  visit  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  incubation,  and  then  retire 
southward ;  but  the  Canada  and  the  short^  'lied  Jays  (Disornithia 
canadensis,  and  brachyrynchus,  Sw.)  appoar  stationary,  and  are 
peculiar  to  these  regions. 

The  Waterfowl,  and  wading  tribes,  as  may  be  expected,  are  in 
immense  numbers,  and  supply  excellent  food  to  the  provident 
natives,  by  whom  they  are  preserved  in  the  snow  as  winter  pro- 
vision. Among  these  the  Canada  Goose  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
the  most  numerous.  How  fT  theci  birds  extend  their  migrations 
northward  is  not  known :  they  were  seen  by  Captain  Phipps  on  the  dreary  coast  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  in  lat.  80°  27' ;  and,  Wilson  remarks,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  pass  under  the 
very  pole  itself,  amid  the  silent  desolation  of  unknown  countries,  nhut  out  since  the  creation 
from  the  prying  eye  of  man,  by  everlasting  and  insuperable  barriers  of  ice.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  breeding  places  of  these  wanderers  have  never  been  discovered.  After  incubation, 
the  approaching^'  rigours  of  the  arct  ,  pole  compel  them  to  retreat  towards  the  south.  The 
Indians  are  well  aware  of  the  period  they  are  to  be  expected,  and  make  such  havoc  in  their 
ranks,  that  in  favourable  years  3000  or  4000  are  said  to  be  barrelled  for  future  use :  the 
autumnal  flight  lasts  from  August  to  October ;  and  those  which  are  taken  at  this  season, 
when  the  frost  begins,  are  preserved  in  their  feathers  and  lefl  to  be  frozen  for  the  fresh  pro- 
visions of  the  winter  stock,  the  feathers  being  sent  to  England.  When  in  good  order,  this 
bird  weighs  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  and  each  is  estimated  to  yield  half  a  pound  of 
feathers.  The  Snow  Goose  (Anas  hyperborca)  is  another  of  these  northern  wanderers,  but 
its  manners  are  not  so  well  known :  it  is  a  common  species  in  Hudson's  Bay. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  discovery  of  this  part  of  America  was  effected  at  a  very  early  period  by  British  skill 
and  enterprise.  In  1497  and  1498,  very  soon  after  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  John  and  Se- 
bastian Cabot  not  only  explored  the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  United  States,  but  surveyed 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  sailed  even  along  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Some  years 
after,  the  French  navigator,  Jacques  Cartier,  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  upon 
which  voyage  the  French  founded  their  claim  to  Canada.  Some  settlements  were  wAe  in 
Acadie,  since  Nova  Scotia,  and  trading  posts  were  established,  in  the  first  years  o^  '  '  en- 
teenth  century,  and  in  16()8  a  colony  was  founded  on  a  great  scale,  under  the  po'  litle 

of  "New  France."  The  settlements  were  pushed  by  that  enterprising  nation  wi  n  great 
activity,  and  even  fer  into  the  interior,  uiilii  they  began  to  ^ri  ose  those  formed  by  Britain, 
in  New  England,  so  that  a  collision  between  these  two  great  iival  nations  became  inevita- 
ble.   Canada  was  transferred  to  Brituin  by  the  events  of  the  war,  1756-63,  and  by  the 
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glorious  combat  at  Quebec,  where  Wolf  conquered  and  fell.  By  the  peace,  all  this  an:^  the 
other  parts  of  North  America  were  secured  to  Britain  in  full  dominion.  Canada  remained 
to  her  even  amid  the  great  revolution  which  severed  all  the  southern  part  of  he  'mpire. 
By  a  singular  contrast,  the  part  of  America  which  was  colonised  from  En^^land,  and  inha- 
bited by  Englishmen,  rejected  her,  while  the  part  colonised  by  France,  and  inhabited  by 
Frenchmen,  remained  firmly  attached  to  her.  This  was  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
consequence  of  the  conciliatory  manner  in  which  England  treated  the  conquered  province. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

The  British  dominions  in  North  America  are  divided  into  the  five  provinces  of  Upper 
Canada,  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Princ3  Edward's  Island,  and  New* 
foundland.  The  constitution  of  government  of  the  provinces  has  been  modelled  on  that  of 
the  mother-country ;  each  province  has  a  governor  and  a  legislative  council  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  a  house  of  commons  or  representatives  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  upon 
jsoderate  qualifications. 

The  government  of  Canada  was  administered  hy  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the 
crown  until  1791,  when  the  coiistitutional  act,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  divided  the  couiw 
try  into  two  provinces,  and  established  a  constitutional  government  for  each.  In  Lower  Caviada, 
the  legislative  council,  appointed  for  life,  consists  of  94  members,  and  the  House  of  Assembly, 
electra  for  four  years,  by  forty-shilling  freeholders  for  the  counties,  and  the  five-pound  free- 
holders or  ten-pound  annual  renters  for  the  towns,  is  composed  of  88  members.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  cliief  executive  ofticcr  is  styled  Lieutenant  Governor;  the  legislative  council 
consists  of  17  members,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  of  50.  Bills  passed  by  the  two  houses, 
become  a  law  when  agreed  to  by  the  governor,  though  in  certain  cases  the  royal  sanction  is 
required,  and  in  others  reference  must  be  had  to  the  imperial  parliament.  The  supreme 
legislative  authority  is  vested,  therefore,  in  the  king  and  two  houses  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, limited,  however,  by  the  capitulations  and  by  their  own  acts ;  the  act  31  Geo.  iii.  ch. 
13.  declares  that  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  on  lhf>  colonies  but  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  taxes  shall  be  applied  for  the  use  of  the  province,  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  be  directed  by  any  laws  made  by  his  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent nf  the  Legislative  council,  and  the  House  of  Assembly.  This  point  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  Canadas,  the  colonists  demanding  the  exclusive  control 
over  the  money  raised  within  the  provinces. 

The  laws  in  force  in  Lower  Canada  are ;  1.  The  Acta  of  the  British  parliament  which  ex- 
tend to  the  colonies;  2.  Capitulations  and  treat!  s;  3.  The  laws  and  customs  of  Canada 
founded  principally  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  pai  lument  of  Paris,  as  it  stood  in  1663,  the 
edicts  of  the  French  1- mgs,  and  the  Roman  civil  law ;  4.  Tbn  criminal  law  of  England  as  it 
stood  in  1774,  and  as  explained  by  subsequent  statutes ;  e  ordinances  of  the  governor 

and  council,  established  by  the  act  of  the  above  year ;  6.  acts  of  the  provincial  legisla- 

ture since  1792.  Trial  by  jury  is  universal  in  criminal  cases,  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  civil  cases  are  tried  in  this  manner.  Law  proceedings  are  in  French  and  Enghiih, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  half  the  jury  English  and  the  otiier  half  French.  The  land 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  chiefly  granted  by  the  French  king  on  feudal  tenure,  to  large  pro 
proprietors  termed  seignieurs;  and  although  the  English  government  has  passed  laws  to 
facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  seignicurial  into  soccage  tenures  the  Canadians  are  in  gene- 
ral attached  to  the  old  forms.  The  grants  of  the  English  Ciown  have  been  on  free  and  com- 
mon Boccage  tenures.  In  Upper  Canada  the  laws  are  wholly  English,  as  is  also  the  case  in 
the  other  provinces.  The  constitution  of  the  other  provinces  also  resembles  that  of  Upper 
Canada. 

The  revenue  of  Lower  Canada,  derived  almost  entirely  from  custom  duties,  is  $800,000 
per  annum ;  the  yearly  income  of  Upper  Canada,  ootipisting  of  one-third  of  the  customs  levied 
at  Quebec,  of  customs  levied  on  imports  from  tlic  •  states,  with  licenses,  tolls,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  lands  sold  to  the  Upper  v^anada  Company,  amounting  to  $80,000 
a  year,  is  $500,000 ;  these  sums  form  the  public  resources  of  the  provinces,  and  are  employed 
in  the  payment  of  the  public  officers,  and  other  current  expenses  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments. Upper  Canada  has  a  debt  of  between  three  and  four  millions,  contracted  for  public 
works,  roads,  canals,  &c.  The  expenditure  of  the  British  government  out  of  the  imperial 
revenues,  was  for  the  two  provinces,  in  1834,  263,250Z.,  of  which  58932.  was  for  civil,  and 
the  remainder  for  military  purpo3.?s. 

The  charge  of  the  other  four  Ncrth  American  colonies  for  the  same  period  was  162,3121., 
of  which  all  but  20,4357.  was  for  naval  and  military  expenses.  According  to  Martin,  th« 
provincial  revenue  and  expenditure  of  these  four  provinces,  for  1833,  were  as  follows  :— 

Revenue.  £:p^uii^ui«. 

Nova  Scotia XOS.OOO i;i06,e76 

New  Uruiiswick 68,000 39,000 

Newfoundland 10,000 a;,000 

Prince  Edward'i  leland 7,CgO ]3,7SB 
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Tho  natu.'al  rowurces  of  British  America  are  more  ample  Umn  would  be  inferred  fVom  \iM 
dreary  aspect,  nd  tho  vast  snows  under  which  it  is  buried.  Canada  has  a  ry  fertile  soil, 
especially  in  ita  upper  province ;  and  thouf^h  it  bo  free  from  snow  only  during  five  montl^s, 
the  heat  of  that  period  it)  so  intense,  as  to  ripen  the  moro  valuabjo  Kinds  of  grain.  The 
vast  uncleared  tru'^ta  are  covered  with  excellent  timber.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
are  less  fertile,  yet  they  contain  much  good  land,  and  are  well  timbered.  Newfoundland 
is  not  so  barren  aa  has  sonii  times  been  supposed,  and  has  on  its  shorns  the  most  valuable 
ood-flshery  in  the  world.  Even  the  immense  northern  wastes  are  covered  with  a  profusion 
i)f  animals  noted  for  their  rich  and  beautiful  furo,  which  form  tho  foundation  of  an  exionsive 
and  valuable  trade. 

Aniculture,  in  this  country,  is  still  necessarily  conducted  on  a  somewhat  rude  system; 
yet  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada,  fbr  more  than  4(K)  n.iles  along  the  banks  of  tho  St.  Law- 
tenet,  presents  an  extensive  chain  of  farms.  "Corn-fields,  pasture,  ond  meadow  londs, 
embellished  at  intervals  with  clumps  of  trees,  snow-white  cottages,  neatly  adorned  churches, 
alternately  present  themselves  to  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  the  verdant  foliage  which  shades 
tho  banks  of  ♦'"•t  noble  river."  Tho  meadows  of  Canada  are  reckoned  superior  to  those  in 
th'  •  .  ■  ..  Ill  port",  possessing  a  fine  close  turf,  well  covered  at  the  roots  with  clover. 

The  Fronch  habttana  have  an  extremely  imperfect  mode  of  culture ;  they  scarcely  scratch 
the  soil  def^pei  than  an  inch,  and  adhere  with  pertinacity  to  old  habits.  They  have  none 
of  the  luterprisc  or  emigrating  spirit  of  the  republicans,  l)nt  stick  to  their  pate.  lOl  fields  aa 
long  as  they  will  yield  a  mpport  to  themselves  and  families.  They  cultivate  nearly  the  same 
kinds  of  grain  which  are  grown  in  England,  with  a  little  maize  and  tobacco.  Orchards  arc 
not  much  attended  to ;  but  culinary  vegetables  are  raised  in  tolerable  plenty,  especially 
onions,  garlic,  and  leeks.  Of  animals  reared  for  food,  hogs  are  the  most  numerous ;  the 
''eep  and  cattle  are  of  small  size.  Culture  in  Upper  Canada  is  still  in  an  incipient  state, 
but  it  is  advancing  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  British  settlers.  Government 
for  some  time  allowed  to  every  settler  fifly  or  even  a  hundreci  acres  upon  payment  of  fees 
amounting  to  about  a  shilling  per  acw,  but  since  1827,  the  la-ids  have  be  n  disposed  of 
by  public  auction.  An  officer,  entitled  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  fixes  tho  extent 
to  be  sold  in  each  year,  and  the  upset  price,  which  are  announced  in  the  Gazette.  No  lot 
is  to  contain  more  than  1200  acres,  and  the  purchase-money  is  to  be  paid  by  four  instal- 
ment',  one  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  rest  at  intervals  of  a  year)  but  purchasers  under  200 
acres  nmy  obtain  possession,  liable  ■^-  redeemable  qi  r  ♦  of  5  per  cent  ,  payable  an- 
nually in  advance.  If  the  conditions  are  not  fulfil  led,  the  id  is  forfeited  Government 
has,  however,  at  different  times,  during  the  distress  of  the  1  iring  clasF*  i  Britain,  noi 
only  made  free  grants  to  largo  bodies  of  them,  but  givrn  aia  conveying  mem  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  settling  them  on  their  allotted  portions.  By  Lord  Howick's  bil!,  in  1831,  it  is 
provided,  in  the  case  of  any  one  willing  to  emigrate,  and  wh'  it  s  apprehended  maybe- 
come  a  burden  on  the  poor  rates,  that,  on  payment  of  a  certain  ,:  i  nut  of  these  rates,  he 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  colonies ;  where  he  may  either  employ  himself  -a  labourer,  or 
obtain  a  small  assignment  of  land,  for  whic'i,  however,  afler  a  certain  intervn  ho  is  expected 
♦ri  pay.  Among  emigrants  possessed  of  capital,  a  great  proportion  have  oi  e  made  their 
purchnses  from  the  Canada  Company.  This  body,  incorporated  in  Ih  >,  bought  from 
govcr  ment  tracts  equal  to  2,300,(KX)  acres,  for  which  they  engaged  to  pay  the  sum  of 
295,'  '*/.,  by  sixtcon  annual  instalments.  These  are  dispersed  through  every  part  of  Upper 
Canai  t ;  but  the  largest  portion,  amounting  to  about  a  million  of  acres,  and  extending  sixty 
miles  in  length,  is  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  The  Company  found  towns 
and  villages,  form  roads,  lay  out  the  ground  in  convenient  lots:  they  have  agents  on  the 
epot,  w'lo  afford  every  information  and  aid  to  emigrants;  they  sell  their  lands  from  7s-  6d. 
to  20».  an  acre,  requiring  only  one  fiflh  of  this  sum  to  be  paid  immediately,  the  rest  by 
annual  instalments,  which,  it  i"  said,  tl  e  land  can  easily  produce  by  cultivation;  and  the 
compuiiy  8»'  vc  that  they  have  on  no  nfrasion  been  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  com- 
j-'ilsory  jasurcs  to  obtain  the  payment  of  arrears.  The  settler  must  begin  with  the 
h  orious  task  of  felling  the  trees,  of  erecting  a  log-house  for  liimself,  and  a  commodious 

i  for  Coring  the  grain.     Tlie  former  may  cost  121.  and  the  latter  60/.     The  cost  of  a 

&  of  arm  cattle  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Howison  at  28/. ;  and  that  of  clearing  and  sowing  an 
a"re,  51.  '>«.  The  first  year's  produce  is  usually  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  which  may  sell 
fit  4».  6d.  each.  The  second  year's  crop  will  be  considerably  larger.  Wheat,  the  most  valu> 
able  crop,  is  raised  very  successfully ;  rye  and  Indian  com  also  succeed ;  but  oats  and  barley 
do  not.  The  best  green  crop  is  the  squash  or  gourd.  The  management  here,  as  over  all 
America,  is  very  slovenly,  when  compared  with  good  English  farming ;  but  circumstances, 
perhaps,  do  not  admit  of  better;  and  the  greatest  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a  market.  The 
expense  of  living,  so  far  as  concerns  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  is  very  moderate ;  but 
wearing  apparel  and  all  manufactured  goods  are  double  the  price  at  which  they  sell  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    Servants  are  very  dear,  and  scarcely  to  be  had  at  any  rate  of 
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wages;  "ven  those  bmught  IVom  Britain  usually  strike  out  an  independent  career  for  them* 
ielvos.  ^vife,  if  at  all  induNtriaus,  and  a  largo  fanjly,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  are  the 
great  w         )f  prosperity  on  the  American  lakes, 

JVfanui     mres  form  no  conaideiablo  part  of  t lie  political  economy  of  Upprr  Canada ;  and 
poli<^y  will  lead  Great  Britain  not  to  encourage  them. 

The  commerce  of  British  America  ia  an  object  of  much  greater  importance.     The  fur 
tnule,  the  original  object  for  opening  an  intercourse  with  this  part  of  the  world,  was  carried 
on  in  the  first  intitance  chicflv  from  the  shorts  of  Hudson's  Bay  ;  but  it  was  there  injudic 
siously  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  company,'  which  greatly  diminished  its  activity. 
About  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  M'Tavish,  and  some  other  active  merchants*  at  Montreal,  estab- 
lishcd  what  was  called  tho  North-west  Company,  which  was  opiwsed  for  sorr  o  time  by  a 
rival  one,  under  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  but  the  two  at  lost  united.     The  company  then 
consisted  of  forty  partners,  who  employed  upwards  of  3000  clerks,  travellers,  and  Indiana. 
Their  agents  consist  cliioHy  of  tough  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  undergo  incredible  hard- 
ships in  traversing  tho  vast  expanse  of  thcno  dreary  and  pathless  wastes;  but  they  ore  ena- 
bled to  live  in  splendour  at  Montreal,  and  sometimes  return  with  considerable  fortunes. 
The  furs  are  chiefly  those  of  the  beaver,  whirli  pass  for  money  on  the  northern  lakes;  those 
of  the  various  foxes,  black,  silver  cross,  and  blue;  of  the  wolverine,  tho  marten,  tho  lynx. 
Lord  Selkirk  has  laid  open  all  the  sins  of  the  North-west  agents,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  few.     Tho  medium  of  t?.\chonge  was  almost  exclusively  spirits,  the  excea- 
sive  use  of  which  had  tho  most  ruinous  effects,  Iwth  moral  and  physical,  on  the  Indiana, 
whom,  indeed,  it  has  ^ono  near  to  exterminate.     Tho  eager  rivalry  of  the  two  companies, 
operating  thus  in  regions  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  has  given  birth  to  many  deeds  of  fraud 
and  violence.     Within  these  few  yearn,  however,  an  union  has  healed  tho  deadly  enmilj 
between  them ;  and,  by  octing  in  concert,  they  have  determined,  as  Captain  Franklin  affirms, 
to  '^'minish  the  issue  of  spirits,  and  even  to  adopt  every  practicable  means  for  the  moral  and 
re     lous  improvement  of  the  Indians.     The  furs  exported  from  Quebec,  on  an  average  of 
18yU  and  1831,  were,  41,223  heaver  and  otter,  valued  at  23».  each ;  468  bear  and  buffalo, 
20».;  930  deer,  3s.;  2630  fox,  10». ;  12,400  lynx,  cat  and  marton,  10».;  39,000  musk-rat, 
6J. ;  1500  tails  of  marten,  fo> ,  &c.,  1».     These,  witli  some  smaller  articles,  are  valued  at 
211,000/.     It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  cheaper  in  London  than  at  Montreal ;  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  superior  skill  used  by  tho  Iy)ndon  manufacturers  in  getting  them  up,  so  as  to 
make  a  small  quantity  go  a  great  deal  farther. 

The  timber  trade,  the  value  of  which,  thirty  years  ago,  did  not  exceed  32,000/.,  has  now 
Birpassed  all  others  in  magnitude.  It  has  been  favoured  not  only  by  the  great  demand  for 
ahip  and  house-building,  but  much  more  by  the  great  difference  made  in  the  duty,  as  com- 
pared with  that  imposed  upon  Baltic  timber ;  and  which,  though  reduced,  is  still  2/.  5s.  per 
iMid.  Britain  makes  thus  a  great  sacrifice  (the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  much  questioned), 
gince  tho  timber  rf  Canada  is  not  only  loaded  with  a  heavier  freight,  but  is  decidedly  infe- 
rior as  to  strength  and  durability.  This  timber  ia  obtained  not  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, but  chiefly  from  the  immense  forests  upon  the  shores  of  the  great  interior  lakes.  The 
trees  are  cut  down  during  the  winter,  partly  by  American  axemen,  who  are  peculiarly  skil- 
ful; and  tho  business  is  attended  with  great  hardship,  both  from  the  work  itself,  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  season.  The  trees  when  felled  are  put  together  into  immense  rafts, 
which  often  cover  acres,  and  on  them  are  raised  small  huts,  the  residence  of  tho  woodmen 
and  their  families.  Ten  or  twelve  square-sails  are  set  up,  and  the  rafts  are  navigated  to 
Quebec  through  many  dangers,  in  which  nearly  u  third  of  them  are  said  to  be  destroyed. 
Those  which  survive  are  ranged  along  the  river  in  front  of  Quebec,  forming  a  line  four  or 
five  miles  in  extent,  till  they  are  taken  down  and  exported  in  the  shape  of  timber,  deals, 
and  staves.  The  Canada  merchants  lately  estimated  the  capital  invested  in  this  trade  at 
1,250,000/.  It  is  also  carried  on  to  o  great  extent  from  Nova  Scotio,  New  Brunswick,  and 
even  from  Capo  Breton.  The  export  to  nil  quarters  amounted,  in  1831,  to  1,877,000  deals 
andbattciis;  46,278,tXK)  feet  of  deiLs.  iilunks,  and  boards;  6,925  cords  of  lathwood;  6783 
masts  and  spars;  25,795  oars;  l,37'I(iOO  large,  and  7,653,000  small,  staves;  14,815,000 
8hingle.« ;  470,580  tons  of  fir,  oak,  &c.  timber.  The  value  of  these  and  a  few  minor  articles, 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bliss  at  1,038,000/.  sterling. 

Other  considerable  articles  are  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  which,  in  1831,  amounted  to  200,300 
cwt.,  value  325,000/. ;  wheat  and  wheal  flour,  limited  chiefly  by  the  want  of  demand.  In 
1831  tliere  were  exported  1,341,278  bushels  of  wheat,  value,  at  6s.  8d.,  447,092/. ;  flour, 
82,406  barrels,  at  35s.,  144,210/. ;  barley,  214,.502  bushels,  at  3s.,  32,184/. ;  beef  and  pork, 
15,802  barrels,  at  60s.,  47,406/. ;  cattle,  2055  head,  5/.,  10,275/. ;  vegetables,  369,000  bush- 
els, at  Is.  6(/.,  27,686/. ;  butter,  157,475  lbs.  at  Is.,  7873/. ;  biscuits,  7348  cwts.  at  17s.  6d., 
6429/.  Thes»-.  witli  some  minor  articles,  amounted  to  656,584/.  For  some  time,  however, 
the  ports  of  Britain  have  been  shut  against  foreign  grain ;  and,  though  some  relaxation  has 
"been  granted  with  respect  to  Canadarit  seems  very  doubtful  if  the  free  admission  which  its 
cultivators  demand  for  their  grain  will  ever  be  accorded  by  the  British  landholders.    The 
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'1'<«<iec  into  Dritaiti  amountni!,  ip  \W»,  to  05,000/. ;  and 
»'>  •J!Hi,iHM.    Tlio  ahinpinir  fcinployod  botwuftn  Urittin 

»'J\it  inwardit,  ItiOU  m\[>»  of  4!n,l'24  toni;  outwards, 
luo  of  thu  iiiiportii  into  Britain,  in  18*^,  waa  1,088,02*2/. ; 


value  of  (frail)  imported  fVotn  thoac 
un  an  avoraffu  uf  twcnty-tivo  yoe" 
and  lior  AnuTican  coloiiiea  woh,  m 
Iflfi'J  Hhipa  of  41H,142  Umw.     Tho 
of  tho  oxpurtM,  !2,(Mt.t,rilM. 

To  tho  WoHt  IiuliuH  tho  northom  atatoa  oxport  atavca,  timber,  (frnin,  proviairmn,  and  Halted 
fiiih ;  rccoiviuff  in  return  tho  woll-known  prcHluco  of  thoao  iNlnmla.  With  tho  United  Htatoi, 
Canada  holds  a  ffrcat  intercourao  acrutia  liUke  Champluin,  aondini;  chiefly  aalt  and  peltry, 
taking  in  return  some  proviaiona,  timber,  and  potOHh ;  uiid,  cluiideatincly,  tea,  tobiicuu,  and 
other  luxuries,  which  tho  atrict  colonial  rulca  would  ro(iuiro  her  to  roceivo  from  ttie  mother 
country. 

The  tiahery  ii  pursued  upon  those  shores  to  an  extent  not  surpaaaed  anywhere  else  upon 
the  ((lobu.  The  rich  supply  of  cod  on  the  Newfoundland  bank  ia  wholly  un|)arallolcd. 
This  bank  may  bo  termed  a  vast  submarine  mountain,  iUO  miles  in  lonj^th,  and  7r>  in  breadth, 
The  approach  to  it  is  announcod  by  tli^fhts  of  pon|;uins,  and  tho  shore  covered  with  sholli 
and  a  profusion  of  small  tiali,  which  serve  as  food  to  tho  vast  alioals  of  cod,  which  reaort  to 
tho  bank.  Althouffh  all  tho  nations  of  Euro()o  have  boon  ladinf;  car^foes  of  thoin  fur  cen- 
tiirioB,  no  sensible  diminution  has  been  felt.  The  Enf^lisli  employ  about  40,(X)()  tons  of  ship- 
pinif,  and  3(K)U  men,  in  this  lishcry.  In  1814  and  lHir>,  tlio  Dritish  e.x|)ortod  upwards  of 
1,'2()0,U(H)  quintain,  but  the  amount  has  since  diminished.  In  1H31,  they  exportod  HH!),380 
cwt  of  lish  at  10».,  444,«»K)/. ;  87,788  barrels  of  herrings  at  'J0«.,  87,788/. ;  14,(Mte  Inns  of 
oil  at  25/.,  :y>l,050/. ;  737,441)  Hoal-akins  at  1*.,  30,872/. ;  which,  with  somo  minor  articles, 
made  up  an  estimated  value  of  8:H,182/.  Tho  French  and  Americans  share  in  this  trade; 
and  the  former,  on  an  avcrafife  of  tivo  years,  curry  olT  annually  24r),(KM)  quintals,  at  1/.  li. 
per  quintal ;  the  latter,  in  1831,  ex|)ortod  208,000  quintals,  and  70,000  barrels,  tho  value  ^ 
which  was  about  425,000/. 

The  interior  communications  of  Canada  aro  almost  .solely  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes,  which  open  a  very  exNMisive  navifj^tion  into  the  country.  It  is  seriously  ob- 
structed, however,  between  Moiitruiil  and  Lake  Ontario,  where  n  series  of  rapids  occur,  over 
which  only  canoes  can  shoot ;  and  all  heavy  goods  must  be  landed  and  reshipped. 

Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  improve  by  canals  tho  interior  communications  of  Ca- 
nada, though  the  advantage  of  those  made  by  the  government  has  been  a  good  deal  contro- 
verted. The  chief  object  has  been  to  obviate  tho  continued  series  of  obstructions  to  the 
navigation  of  tho  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal.  One  canal  has  been  conducted  from  that 
city  to  the  village  of  La  Chine,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  avoiding  the  formidable  cascade, 
called  the  Suult  St  Louis.  Considering  tho  moderate  distance,  the  expense  of  130,000/.  ii 
very  large ;  but  the  works  are  said  to  be  admirable,  and  the  canal  is  of  great  use.  Govern- 
ment then  determined  to  form  a  grand  circuitous  communication  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the 
Ottawa.  Tho  object  held  forth  was,  that  in  the  event  of  war  with  tho  United  State.><,  mili> 
tary  stores  might  be  conveyed  from  Lower  to  Upper  Canada,  without  the  dangers  which 
would  be  incurred  by  the  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  opposite  bank  of  which  would  be 
in  potsession  of  the  enemy.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  tho  Gronville  canal,  eight 
miles  long,  divided  into  three  sections,  was  constructed,  to  avoid  certain  falls  and  rapids  in 
the  lower  navigation  of  the  Ottawa.  It  is  forty-eight  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep.  The 
grand  operation  en  this  line,  however,  is  the  Ridcau  canal,  reaching  from  the  Ottawa  to  Lake 
Ontario,  near  Kingston.  It  is  135  miles  long,  connecting  together  a  chain  of  lakes  which 
admit  of  steam  navigation ;  and  the  dimensions  are  such  as  to  allow  vessels  from  100  to  125 
tons  to  pass.  The  estimated  expense  was  486,0t)0/.,  which  it  will  have  considerably  ex- 
ceeded. It  seems  much  to  bn  regretted,  when  so  much  expense  was  incurred,  that  it  was 
not  employed  upon  a  canal  parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which,  whenever  it  is  accomplished, 
will,  in  a  commercial  view,  supersede  the  Rideau.  Estimates  have  accordingly  boon  formed 
of  two  dimensions,  according  to  one  of  which  such  a  canal  would  cost  92,(K)0/.,  and  to  an- 
other, 176,000/. ;  and  it  is  thought  tho  larger  scale  will  prove  profitdble,  and  remunerate  tho 
undertakers.  The  enterprise  of  private  individuals  has  constructed  tho  Welhind  canal, 
which,  at  an  expense  of  270,000/.,  has  united  the  lakes  of  Ontario  and  Erie.  It  is  forty-two 
miles  long,  fifty-two  feet  broad,  and  eight  feet  and  a  half  deep ;  and  the  chambers  of  the 
locks  are  of  dimensions  sufficient  for  vessels  of  125  tons.  It  is  thus  much  more  capacious 
than  the  great  New  York  canal,  though  not  nearly  of  equal  length.  The  Chambly  canal 
opens  a  navigation  by  the  Sorellc  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

Tlie  following  tabic,  exhibiting  the  population,  area,  annual  produce,  live  stock,  &c.  of 
the  British  North  American  provinces,  has  been  extracted  from  Martin's  elaborate  History 
of  the  British  colonies :  but  it  is  not  to  bo  concealed  that  the  author's  statements  in  diiferenf 
iioriion-  of  the  work  dc    lot  always  appear  to  agree  with  each  other: — 
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Tho  people  of  liOwcr  Canada,  and  of  the  interior  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
eunaist  almost  entirely  of  liVench,  known  under  tho  name  of  habilani  ijig.  1007.).    llie 
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atrangcr  who  poaacH  into  ("aiiada  out  of  the  United  States 
ia  much  struck  with  tho  change  of  aspect  and  address. 
Tho  viaage  of  the  habitant  ia  long  and  thin,  hia  noao  pro 
minent,  mclining  to  tho  aquiline ;  his  eyes  small,  dark, 
and  lively;  his  chin  sharp;  his  complexion  swarthy  and 
stmbuinl  and  often  darker  than  that  of  tho  Indian.  In- 
stead ot  displaying  the  hardy  bluntness  of  tho  American, 
ho  is  courteous  and  polite  in  tho  extreme.  Even  carmen 
and  peasants  aro  seen  taking  off  their  cans,  bowing  and 
scraping  to  each  other  as  they  pass  along  the  streets.  In 
their  demeanour  they  aro  easy  and  uncmliarraflsod,  like 
iRirsona  that  have  passed  thoir  lives  in  goal  company, 
indoed,  Mr.  Lambert  observes,  that  tho  original  settlcri 
consisted  partly  of  tho  noblesse  of  France,  disbanded 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  other  persons  accustomed  to  good 
society.  Thoy  have  imbibed  nothing  of  that  stirring,  restless,  and  adventurous  spirit  for 
which  tho  Americans  aro  almost  proverbially  noted.  They  aro  described  by  Mr.  Duncan 
IS  "  of  habits  altogether  hereditary  and  monotonous,  content  to  paco  along  in  tho  footsteps 
of  their  forefathers."  They  also  cherish  a  mortal  and  almost  superstitious  antipathy  against 
their  republican  neighbours,  especially  tho  Bostonians;  to  whoso  machinations,  according 
to  Mr.  Hall,  they  aro  wont  to  ascribe  fire  or  any  other  public  calamity  which  befalls  thoir 
cities.  This  feeling,  with  tho  mild  and  liberal  treatment  which  they  have  oxpcriencod,  haa 
secured  them  from  all  disposition  to  take  part  with  tho  United  States  in  any  of  tho  recent 
contests.  They  enjoy  a  happy  mediocrity  of  condition,  possessing  in  abundance  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  somo  of  its  luxuries.  They  are  a  contented,  gay,  harmless,  ignorant, 
superstitious,  gossiping  race.  They  emigrate  reluctantly  and  rarely,  adhering  to  their 
paternal  spot,  and  dividing  it  as  long  as  possible  among  the  members  of  their  family. 

In  rcliirion,  tho  habitans  have  always  adhered  to  their  original  Catholic  profession.  In 
this  the  British  have  fully  protected  them,  continuing  to  support  the  establishment,  and  Icvy- 
inif  a  small  land-tax  to  defray  the  expense.  Tho  Canadian  clergy  aro  represented  as  exem- 
plary in  thoir  conduct,  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  and  by  no  means  pos- 
sessed of  that  violent  spirit  of  proselytism,  which  has  been  often  ascribed  to  them.  Catho- 
lics are  admitted  to  the  house  of  assembly,  and  to  all  offices,  and  aro  perfectly  loyal.  A 
protcstant  establishment  of  tho  church  of  England  is  also  supported  on  a  small  scale.  The 
church  of  Rome  has  191  churches,  298  other  places  of  worship,  called  curet,  or  pregbyterea, 
20  convents,  and  10  colleges.  Of  tho  convents,  six  aro  large  nunneries  in  the  great 
towns ;  the  others  aro  dispersed  over  the  country,  serving  chiefly  for  purposes  of  female 
education.  Tho  church  of  England  has  39  places  of  worship ;  the  church  of  Scotland, 
four ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  five. 

The  houses  of  the  Canadians  are  constructed  of  logs  slightly  smoothed  with  the  axe,  laid 
npon  each  other,  and  dovetailed  at  the  corners.  The  interstices  aro  filled  with  clay  or 
mud,  and  the  surface  whitewashed.  The  roof  is  constructed  with  boards,  generally  covered 
with  shingles,  to  which  the  weather  gives  the  appearance  of  slate.  There  is  only  one  story, 
or  ground  floor.  The  Frenchwomen  are  said  to  have  improved  in  cleanliness  by  the  exam- 
ple of  their  English  neighbours,  having  before  been  accustomed  to  leave  the  dust  and  dirt 
on  their  floors  unmolested  for  a  twelvemonth,  only  sprinkling  a  little  water  to  prevent  the 
dust  from  rising.  They  have  still  much  to  learn  in  this  particular,  and  argue  against  the 
constant  scouring  practised  by  their  new  neighbours,  as  injurious  to  health.  Thn  mansions 
are  usually  adorned  with  pictures,  or  images  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  the  execution  of 
which  bears  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  low  state  of  the  arts. 

The  amusements  of  Canada  arc  not  varied.  Tho  French,  always  fond  of  dancing  and  of 
social  parties,  gave  to  the  towns  tho  character  of  being  gay  and  hospitable ;  but  Mr.  Lam- 
bert says,  ihat,  since  British  residents  have  multiplied,  a  spirit  of  party,  a  propensity  to 
scandal,  and  jealousy  as  to  rank,  have  considerably  marred  this  harmonious  disposition. 
The  theatre  is  in  a  very  low  state ;  but  the  most  national  amusement  is  that  of  driving 
over  the  snow  in  the  clear  months  during  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  vehicle  called  a  cariole 
With  a  sharp  bottom  which  glides  over  Uie  snow  like  i  skate  ijig.  1068.). 
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Canadian  Cariole. 


The  dress  cf  the  Canadian  habitant  consists  of  a  large  dark  gray  cloth  coat  or  frock,  with 

a  hood,  which,  in  wet  weather,  he  draws 
1068  >  over  his  white  or  red  nightcap,  like  the 

cowl  of  a  monk.  It  is  tied  round  with  a 
worsted  sash  of  various  colours.  He  has 
a  waistcoat  and  trousers  of  the  same  cloth, 
and  mocassins  or  long  boots,  fitted  for 
making  his  way  through  swamps.  A 
jacket  and  petticoat  is  the  original  dress 
of  the  females ;  though  they  have  begun 
to  adopt,  at  a  long  interval,  the  changing 
fashions  of  the  mother-country. 
The  food  of  the  rural  Canadians  is  chiefly  pork,  boiled  in  pea-soup,  which  is  the  standing 
dish  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  During  Lent,  fish,  vegetables,  and  sour  milk  supply 
its  place.  Knives  and  forks  are  accounted  superfluous ;  and,  to  meat  which  can  be  eaten 
with  a  spoon,  the  whole  party  sit  round  ond  help  themselves  firora  one  general  dish.  Tea 
and  coffee  are  only  occasional  treats.  Unfortunately,  from  its  cheering  influence,  rum  is 
too  much  in  request,  and  the  habitant  seldom  returns  from  market  without  rather  an  undue 
portion  of  it.  At  certain  seasons,  and  especially  after  Lent,  they  have  their  "jours gras" 
in  which  fifty  or  a  hundred  sit  down  to  a  table,  covered  with  enormous  joints,  huge  dishes 
of  fruit  and  fowl,  and  vast  tureens  of  milk  and  soup.    Dancing  concludes  the  merriment 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

In  detailing  the  geography  of  British  America,  we  must  divide  this  extensive  territory 
into  six  portions : — 1.  Lower  Canada ;  2.  Upper  Canada ;  3.  Nova  Scotia ;  4.  New  Brunswick; 
5.  Prince  Edward's  Island ;  6.  Newfoundland. 

SvBSECT.  1. — Lower  Canada, 

Lower  Canada  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  up  as  far  as  the  Lake  St 
Francis,  a  little  beyond  Montreal.  Till  of  late,  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  country  which 
was  settled  and  peopled  to  any  extent,  and  to  the  upper  province  there  was  little  resort, 
unless  with  a  view  to  the  fiir  trade.  It  is  still  the  most  densely  occupied,  and  all  tiie  trade 
must  necessarily  pass  through  it.  The  great  body  of  the  French  habitants  are  included 
within  it  Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  four  districts : — Quebec,  Trois  Rivieres,  Montreal^ 
and  Gaspe,  which  are  subdivided  into  40  counties. 

For  those  four  districts  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Bouchette,  formed,  seemingly,  with  very 
great  care,  so  as  nearly  to  approach  the  truth,  enable  us  to  present  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing table.  Allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  the  increase  within  the  last  few 
years : — 


Population 

Square  Miles 

Acrce,  Arabic 

Acres  under  Fallow,  or  Meadow, 

Wheat,  Produce  in  IJuBhels 

Oata "        

Barley "        

Pens "        

Other  Grains        "         

Potatoes "        

Iforscs  

Oxen 

Cows 

Blieep 

Hogs ■ 

Loom  j 


Quebec 


143, 
135, 

5!91, 

612, 

703, 

627, 

123, 

lfl2, 

171, 

1,WH, 

39, 

35 

78, 

24P 

80, 

4 


761 
717 
403 
,443 

,H72 
053 
,604 
,460 
,000 
,104 
,029 
,408 
07 
,042 
,500 
,315 


Troii  Rlvieret. 


S1,C57 
15,811 
125,002 
244,878 
.302,074 
317,722 

ei,26i 

80,000 
0(K),3fi5 
18,822 
10,344 
32,218 
03,674 
30,228 
2,073 


Mod  (real. 


368,631 

40,769 

580,006 

1,081,966 

1,752,380 

1,379,856 

213,672 

540,783 

506,000 

4,121,721 

81,l!Kt 

88,361 

147,324 

482,810 

120,900 

0,756 


Gupe, 


7,777 
7,389 
4,887 
5,100 
12,008 
16,808 

'2,805 
1,.W0 
210,820 
1,389 
l,5:t9 
1,676 
4,596 
4,005 
09 


ToUl 


471,676 

108,086 

1,002,198 

1,044,387 

2,931,240 

2,341,529 

363,117 

823,318 

8.54,500 

6,796,310 

140,4;i2 

145,012 

2(;0,0I5 

829,129 

241, 7:« 

13,243 


The  city  of  Quebec  (Jig.  1069.),  the  capital  of  Canada,  is  tho  chief  feature  in  the  dis- 
trict bearing  its  name.  It  is  sin- 
gularly situated,  half  on  a  plain 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  the  other  half  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  perpendicular 
rock,  at  least  350  feet  high,  which 
rises  immediately  above.  These 
are  called  the  Ij0\ver  and  the  Up- 
per Towns.  The  Upper  Town 
contains  the  government  build- 
ings, the  residence  of  the  govef- 
nor,  the  military,  and  the  most 
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ToUl 

7,777 

471,676 

7,389 

198,685 

4,g87 

1,002,198 

5,100 

1,944,387 

12,0«H 

2,931,240 
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2,341,529 

363,117 
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823,318 

1„50U 

854,500 
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6,796,310 
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145,013 

1,()70 
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4,S9« 

829,129 
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1)9 
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opulent  inhabitants,  the  best  and  handsomest  streets,  and  the  most  agreeable  mansions.  The 
Lower  Town  is  more  crowded;  its  houses  are  less  handsome,  and  have  a  gloomy  and 
Tionolonous  aspect ;  but  it  is  fhe  sole  seat  of  the  traffic  by  whicii  Quebec  is  enriched.  The 
communication  between  the  two  is  maintained  by  a  narrow  track  through  a  cleft  in  the 
rock,  called  Mountain  Street,  to  which  name  it  fully  answers.  During  the  long  wmters, 
when  this  steep  track  is  a  sheet  of  ice,  it  can  be  passed  only  with  great  caution,  by  the  aid 
of  Shetland  hose,  iron  cramps,  and  similar  expedients.  Quebec  is  by  strict  statulc  built  of 
•tone,  as  a  security  against  the  dreadful  conflagrations  which  have  laid  waste  the  wooden 
cities  of  the  west  There  are  three  nunneries,  containing  each  from  thirty  to  forty  inmates 
which  number  is  kept  up  without  difficulty.  Two  of  them  devote  themselves  to  education 
and  the  care  of  the  sick ;  so  that  they  are  of  real  use  to  society.  The  male  orders  were 
not  allowed  to  recruit  their  numbers,  and  as  they  successively  died,  their  funds  were  appro- 

?riated  by  government  which,  from  the  Jesuits  alone,  derived  an  income  of  13,0002.  a  year, 
'he  cathedrals  and  other  public  buildings  are  respectable,  without  any  of  them  being  very 
remarkable.  The  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  is  varied  chiefly  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  season.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  winter  sets  in,  and  for  several  weeks  heavy 
foils  of  snow,  hail,  and  sleet  closely  follow  each  other.  The  snow  often  rises  to  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  smaller  houses;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  inhabitants 
con  keep  open  a  narrow  path  between  them.  Towards  the  end  of  December  the  weather 
becomes  clear,  the  snow  ceases  to  fall,  and  its  white  solid  mass  covers  the  entire  expanse  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Then  is  the  time  for  the  citizens  to  sally  forth  with  horse,  sledge, 
and  cariole,  and  drive  over  the  smooth  snowy  plain,  where,  as  every  trace  of  a  path  has 
been  obliterated,  the  route  is  marked  by  pine  branches,  stuck  in  at  short  distances,  and  vary- 
ing the  monotony  of  the  scene.  Every  precaution  against  the  cold  must  now  be  employed, 
of  which  buflalo  robes,  lined  with  green  baize,  have  been  found  the  most  effectual.  Thus 
passes  the  time  till  March,  when  the  weather  becomes  mild,  and  even  hot ;  and  in  April  the 
ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence  breaks  with  a  mighty  crash,  and  floats  down  for  eight  or  ten  days 
in  large  masses,  bearing  along  with  it  fragments  of  earth  and  rock  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  river.  May  and  June  are  usually  wet ;  in  July  and  August  the  inhabitants  sufl^er  from 
the  intense  heat  and  tormenting  swarms  of  insects :  September  is  the  most  agreeable  month 
of  the  year;  but  in  October  the  biting  frosts  of  winter  begin  to  be  felt  Quebec,  as  a  mili- 
tary position,  is  excessively  strong.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  the  rock  on  which 
it  stands  can  be  approached  only  on  the  western  side,  where  a  citadel  and  a  great  range  of 
other  works  render  it  almost  another  Gibraltar.  Quebec  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
scenes  of  British  glory.  Near  it  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  Wolfe,  at  the  cost  of  his  life, 
gained  the  splendid  victory  which  annexed  Canada  to  the  British  empiie.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  American  war.  General  Montgomery,  in  attempting  to  carry  it,  was  defeated.  It  is 
considered  as  securing  the  possession  of  Lower  Canada,  which,  without  it  would  be  unten- 
able. The  population  of  Quebec  is  about  25,000.  The  commerce  of  Quebec  is  consider- 
able ;  as  all  the  vessels  from  Britain  and  other  foreign  quarters  stop  there  and  unload  their 
cargoes.  The  communication  with  Montreal  is  carried  on  by  several  steam-packets.  Arrived 
in  1835, 1132  vessels  of  323,300  tons. 

The  country  round  Quebec  is  broken,  wild,  wooded,  and  highly  picturesque.    About  seven 
miles  distant  is  the  Fall  of  Montmorenci  (fig.  1070.),  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful 
^__^  objects    in  North  America.     It 

^^'^  -"^^  bears  no  comparison  to  Niagara  in 

magnitude  and  the  mass  of  its  wa- 
ters; but  the  ample  woods  with 
which  it  is  fringed,  the  broken 
rocks  which  surround  and  inter- 
sect its  channel,  tossing  it  mto  a 
foam  resembling  snow,  render  it 
perhaps  a  more  beautiful  scene. 

The  town  of  Trois  Rivieres, 
situnted  about  ninety  miles  above 
Quebec,  with  a  free  navigation, 
contains  about  3000  inhabitants. 
The  place  is  built  of  indifferent 
wooden  houses.  The  Indians  formerly  came  to  exchange  their  furs  here ;  but  these  are  now 
intercepted  at  Montreal,  by  the  North-west  Company.  The  town  has  a  good  natural  wharf, 
but  its  only  trade  consists  in  supplying  the  district  with  European  and  West  India  goods 
There  is,  however,  an  iron-work  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  good  stoves  are  said  to  be 
made.    The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  French. 

Sorello  or  William  Henry,  Chambly,  and  St  John,  are  considerable  towns  on  the  river 
Sorelle. 

Montreal  is  situated  immediately  below  the  rapids,  at  a  point  wnere  the  ample  stream  of 
the  Ottawa  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence.    It  is  the  commercial  capital  of  Canada ;  and  most 
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of  the  business,  even  in  Quebec,  is  carried  on  by  branches  fro  n  the  Montreal  houses.  It 
derives  a  great  impulse  from  the  transactions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company ;  and  it  is 
the  centre  of  the  commerce  with  the  United  States,  carried  on  by  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson.  Vessels  of  oOU  or  700  tons  can,  notwithstanding  some  difficulties,  come  up  to 
Montreu' ;  its  wharf  presents  a  busy  scene, — the  tall  masts  of  merchantmen  from  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde,  with  the  steam-packets  which  ply  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  Hie  island  of  Montreal  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  seven  in  breadth ;  it 
is  of  alluvial  soil,  the  most  fertile  in  Lower  Canada,  and  also  the  most  highly  cultivated. 
The  view  over  it,  of  fruitful  fields,  gay  country-houses,  and  the  streams  by  which  it  is  en- 
circled, is  one  of  the  most  pleaaing  that  can  be  imagined.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  not 
so  attractive.  It  is  substantially,  but  gloomily,  built  of  dark  gray  limestone,  with  roofs  of 
tin,  the  only  kind,  it  is  said,  which  can  stand  the  intense  cold  of  winter;  while  the  windows 
and  doors  are  shut  in  with  massive  plates  of  iron.  The  streets,  though  tolerably  regular, 
were  inconveniently  narrow ;  but  of  late  several  hove  been  formed,  extending  the  whole 
jength  of  the  to<  /n,  that  are  commodious  and  airy.  The  new  cathedral,  opened  in  1829,  is 
considered  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  in  America.  It  is  255  feet  long,  134  broad, 
220  feet  high  in  its  principal  front ;  and  it  is  capable  of  containing  10,000  persons.  Two 
Catholic  seminaries,  the  English  church,  and  the  geheral  hospital,  are  also  handsome  struc- 
turea  Mr.  M'Gill,  a  citizen  of  Montreal,  left  lately  a  considerable  estate,  with  10,000J.  in 
money,  for  the  foundation  of  a  college,  which  was  opened  in  1828.  The  population  amounts 
to  30,000.  The  district  of  Montreal  extends  for  nor^.e  distance  south  of  the  St.  Iniv.'rence, 
taking  in  a  corner  of  Lake  Champlain.  This  tract  does  not  presenf  any  remarkable  fea- 
tures. The  village  of  La  Prairie,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  rivur,  is  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  Montreal  and  the  United  States. 

La  Chine,  above  the  rapids,  which  interrupt  the  navigation  above  Montreal,  is  an  import^ 
ant  depdt  for  the  interior  trade.  St.  Anne's  is  a  pretty  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa. 
A  number  of  townships  have  been  formed  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  the  part 
of  Lower  Canada  chiefly  resorted  to  by  emigrants.  The  country  is  level  and  fertile,  but 
itB  progress  is  much  obstructed  by  the  number  of  old  unimproved  grants ;  so  that  the  popu- 
lation does  not  mucii  exceed  5300. 

The  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  St  Lawrence,  on  the  borders  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  has  of  late  years  attracted  man_v  settlers,  to  whom  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  The  lands  here  are  .leld  in  free  and 
commcn  soccage,  and  the  English  law  prevails.  1  ho  population  of  the  townships  is  now 
about  50,000.  Stanstead  and  Siierbrooke  are  the  principal  towns  of  this  fine  and  flourishing 
region, 

The  district  of  Gaspe  remains  to  complete  the  dc  ic-'ption  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  its  mouth,  borat  ri'ig  on  New  Brunswick.  It  is  a  coun- 
try of  irregular  and  sometimes  mountainous  surfac  .  entwining  numerous  lakes,  and  wa- 
tered by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Restigouche  is  the  principal.  The  territory  is  covered 
with  dense  forests,  inhabited  by  7000  or  8000  woodmen  and  fishermen,  and  exports  some 
fish,  oil,  and  ti;nbcr.  Tlie  cod-fishery  employs  1800  men,  and  produces  about  50,000  quin- 
tals of  fish,  and  20,000  barrels  of  oil;  an  I  about  4000  barrels  of  herrings,  and  2000  of  sal- 
mon are  shipped  for  Quebec.  Us  capital,  New  Carlisle,  is  a  mere  village  of  forty  or  fifty 
huta. 


SiTBSECT.  2. —  Upper  Canada. 

Upper  Canada  is  a  vast  region,  commencing  at  the  Lake  St.  Franc:?,  a  little  above  Mont- 
real, and  extending  along  the  whole  chain  of  the  great  lakes,  to  at  least  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Lake  Superior.  Its  general  features  have  already  ^een  noticed.  Its  existence  as  a 
country  has  been  very  recent.  The  French,  while  they  held  Canada,  merely  maintained  a 
chain  of  military  posts,  to  keep  in  check  the  savage  tribes  by  whom  this  region  was  occu- 
pied. It  remained  a  mere  district  attached  to  Quebec  till  1781,  when  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can loyalisf  s  and  disbanded  soldiers  were  located  upon  it,  and  the  name  of  Upper  Canada 
bestowed.  It  slowly  increased  till  1811,  when  it  contained  77,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1824 
had  rapidly  risen  to  151,000,  and  in  1828  to  188,000.  Since  that  time  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion to  Canada  has  been  very  strong.    The  population  is  at  present  about  300,000. 

Upper  Canada  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bouchette  to  contain  141,000  square  miles,  of  which, 
however,  only  33,000  have  been  laid  out  into  townships.  The  space  thus  organised  com- 
poses a  species  of  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Huron,  with  their  connecting  channels.  This  tract,  about  570  miles  in  length,  and  50  to  80 
in  breadth,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  capable  of  supporting  a 
most  numerous  population.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain  16,800,000  acres,  of  which  about 
8,000,000  have  been  granted  to  settlers  in  free  and  common  boocage ;  4,800,00''  are  reserved 
for  the  crown  and  clergy,  but  a  part  of  the  crown  lands  have  been  sold  to  the  Janada  Com- 
pany; 5,000,000  acres  reifmiii  io  be  disiosed  of. 
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Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  25  counties 
The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  population  of  the  districts  in  1832 : 

DWrlctl.  PopuUllon. 

Eaatern 38,336 

Ottawa 6,340 

Johnstown 37,058 

Bathurit , 23,288 

Midland _., 43,294 

Newcastle '-   35,560 

Homo 47,650 

Oore 31,880 

Niagara 24,773 

London 33,225 

Weitern 11,788 

Total 296,544 

The  rapids  commence  at  the  Lake  St,  Francis,  ond  continue  to  the  villoge  of  La  Chine, 
about  ten  miles  above  Montreal.  The  river  is  there  confined  in  narrow,  rocky,  broken  chan- 
nels, through  which  it  dashes  with  violence,  agitated  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm.  For  nine 
miles  there  is  a  continued  succession  of  rapids,  the  most  formidable  of  which  are  those  called 

.  _-  the  Cascades  (Jig.  1071.),   where 

^"'^  there  is  a  considerable  fall  or  de- 

j  m  I  rfl<SEg.      scent ;  and  the  channel,  for  two  or 

three  milen  below,  is  like  a  raging 

'^^'S/5^rTB!!iHL'it^l9t^^^^S'''^^^^KSKS^^    sea.     Previous  to  the  formation  of 
a-^afi^}yjg^fog^B3^BlgMEfe^B^^BBi^|ry    the  canal  of  La  Chine,  all  ordinary 

vessels  stopped  at  that  village,  and 
discharged  their  cargoes,  which  were 
conveyed  by  land  to  Montreal.  There 
are  several  modes,  however,  in  which 
Coacadci  of  the  St.  Lawronco.  the  enterprising  hardihood  of  man 

contrived  to  leap  over  (sauter,  as  it 
is  called)  these  formidable  perils.  The  Durham  boats  are  very  long,  very  shallow,  and 
almost  flat-bottomed,  carrying  sometimes  twenty-five  tons.  They  are  pushed  through  the 
vapids  by  poles,  ten  feet  long,  pointed  with  iron,  which  the  crews'  even  fix  in  the  channel, 
,ind  apply  their  shoulders  to ;  the  sides  being  guarded  by  thick  planks.  The  bateaux  are 
smaller,  also  flat-bottomed,  draw  less  water,  taper  to  a  point  at  each  end,  and  are  constructed 
ci  such  materials  as  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  hard  knocking.  They  are  guided  by  Canadian 
voyageurs,  who  know  every  channel,  rock,  and  breaker.  The  La  Chine  canal  now  enables 
the  navigator  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  this  part  of  the  river ;  but  as  similav  obstructions  oc- 
cur in  other  portions  of  its  upper  course,  the  use  of  the  vessels  above  described  is  still  ne- 
cessary.   The  timber  rafls  are  also  obliged  to  shoot  the  rapids. 

The  country  along  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Rapids  to  Lake  Ontario  is  covered  with 
immense  and  ancient  forests,  which  the  labours  of  the  emigrants  are  beginning  to  clear.  The 
soil  is  a  deep  mould  of  decayed  vegetables,  which  is  injured  by  its  exuberant  rio:mess,  so 
that,  of  several  successive  crops,  each  is  better  than  the  preceding ;  and  instances  are  fre- 
quent of  twenty-ono  crops  having  been  drawn  from  t  without  any  need  of  manure.  There 
is  a  number  of  thriving  villugos  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  of  these,  are  Cornwall,  below 
Long-sault  rapids,  with  about  1200  inhabitants ;  Prescot,  at  the  end  of  the  upper  sloop  navi- 
ption,  in  descending  from  the  lake ;  and,  twelve  miles  farther  up,  Brockville,  each  with 
500  inhabitants.  TVi-t  Americans  have  corresponding  towns  on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  mor- 
tifying rcmu.k  arr  r.iitde  on  the  stir  and  bustle  which  pre\  ul  among  them,  compared  with 
tlie  apathy  which  reigns  on  the  British  side.  Then  follows  a  remarkable  feature ;  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  river  into  what  is  called  the  Lake  of  the  Thonsar.'l  Isles.  The  expression 
was  thought  to  be  a  vague  exaggeration,  till  the  isles  were  officially  surveyed,  and  found  to 
amount  to  1692.  A  sail  through  them  presents  one  of  the  most  singular  and  romantic  suc- 
cession of  .-cones  tV.d  can  be  imagined.  The  isles  are  of  every  size,  form,  height,  and 
aspect ;  woody,  verdant,  rocky ;  naked,  smiling,  barren ;  and  present  as  numerous  a  succes- 
sion of  bays,  inlets,  and  channels,  as  occur  in  all  the  rest  of  the  continent  put  together. 

La!cf;  Ontario,  a  much  grander  expanse,  follows  immediately  after  the  Lake  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islos.  This  inland  sea  is  in  some  places  of  such  a  dcptli,  that  a  line  of  300  fathoms  could 
not  reach  the  bottoii'  It  is  subject  to  violent  .-.torms,  and  the  swell  is  sometimes  as  heavy 
as  in  the  Athntic.  tl  bears  the  largest  ships  of  the  line,  and  was  in  1813  and  1*^14  the 
theatre  of  all  the  great  operations  of  laval  war.  The  current  is  distinctly  perceptible 
which  bears  this  vast  body  of  water  along  to  the  eastward,  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  mile  an 
hour.  Large  and  commodious  steam-',  ossels  ply  between  the  British  and  American  sides. 
The  Cai.adian  shore  is  covered  with  majestic  forests,  which,  when  removed,  show  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  soil. 

Kingston  and  Toronto,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Ijake  Ontario,  arc  the  two  principal  towns 
in  Upper  Canada-    The  former  lies  near  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  lake,  and  has  a  com* 
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Falls  of  Niagara. 


modioup  harbour.  The  plan  is  elegant  and  extensive,  and,  being  well  thoupfn  partially  filled 
up,  makes  a  pretty  little  town.  The  population  is  about  5000.  The  little  navy  -  ^sed  here 
d-jring  the  late  war  is  laid  up,  and  some  of  the  ships  are  only  in  frame,  but  all  in  a  state  to 
be  finislicd  and  sent  out  in  a  short  time.  Toronto,  formerly  York,  near  the  north-west  end 
of  the  lako,  owes  itn  support  to  its  being  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  the  courts ;  and  to 
the  extensive  settlements  recently  formed  to  the  north  and  east  of  it.  It  consists  of  one 
long  street,  along  the  lako,  with  the  beginnings  of  two  or  three  others  parallel  to  it.  The 
houses,  barracks,  and  government  offices  are  all  neatly  and  regularly  built  of  wood,  and 
whitewashed.    The  population  has  increased  to  about  10,000. 

Between  Kingston  and  York  are,  Cobourg  and  Port  Hope,  thriving  towns,  deriving  im 
portance  from  their  situation  as  outlets  to  the  flourishing  country  round  Rice  Lake.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  lake  is  the  busy  little  town  of  Hamilton, 

The  Niagara  channel,  about  forty  miles  in  length,  bruigs  into  Ontario  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  and  of  all  the  upper  country.  On  this  channel  occurs  an  object  the  most  grand  and 
awful  in  nature,  the  JVills  of  Niagara.    The  accumulated  waters  flowing  from  four  mighty 

:.-^  lakes  and  all    their  tributaries, 

-^  ->.  after  being  for  two  miles  agitated 

like  a  sea  by  rapids,  come  to  a 
precipitous  rock  where  they  pour 
down  their  whole  mass  in  ono 
tremendous  plunge  of  165  feet 
high  {fig.  1072.).  The  noise, 
tumult,  and  rapidity  of  this  fall- 
ing sea,  the  rolling  clouds  of 
foam,  the  vast  volumes  of  vapour 
which  rise  into  the  air,  the  bril- 
liancy  and  variety  of  the  tints,  and 
the  beautiful  rainbows  which  span 
the  abyss,  the  lofty  banks,  and 
immense  woods,  which  surround 
this  'vonderful  scene,  have  been 
considered  by  experienced  travellers  as  eclipsing  every  similar  phenomenon.  The  noise  is 
heard,  and  the  cloud  of  vapours  seen,  at  the  distonce  of  several  miles.  The  fall  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side  is  630  feet  wide,  of  a  semicircular  form,  that  on  the  American  side  only  310 
feet,  and  165  feet  in  height,  being  six  or  seven  feet  higher  than  the  former.   The  one,  called 

the  Crescent  or  Horse-shoe  Fall  {fig.  1073.) 
descends  in  a  mighty  sea-green  wave;  the 
other,  broken  by  rocks  into  foam,  resembles  a 
sheet  of  molten  silver.  Travellers  descend 
with  the  certainty  of  being  drenched  to  the 
skin,  but  without  danger,  to  tlie  foot  of  the 
fall,  and  even  beneath  it.  There  arc  now  ex- 
cellent inns  on  both  sides  of  the  falls,  which 
are  .owded  with  visitants.  On  the  Niagara 
frontier  are  three  villages ;  one,  that  of  Niagara, 
with  about  1500  inhabitants,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  a 
fort  facmg  another  on  the  American  side; 
Queenstown,  seven  miles  below  tiie  fails, 
which  suffered  severely  during  ♦he  late  war,  but  is  recovering;  and  Cliippewa,  the  same  dis- 
tance above,  containing  several  neat  h""?Cc-,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  the  banks  of  which  are 
covered  with  ex''  llent  timber.  Tiioso  places  were  the  scene  of  some  fighting  during  the 
late  war,  and  at  Queenstown,  ivhere  General  Brock  fell,  a  fine  column,  125  feet  higii,  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory. 

Lako  Erie  is  still  a  grander  expanse  than  Ontario,  and  its  waters  arc  equally  clear  ai.d 
transppront.  The  navigation,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  commodious.  It  is  shallow,  not 
averaging  a  depth  of  more  than  fifteen  or  ei/rhteen  fathoms,  and  at  the  same  time  liable  to 
violent  -lorms.  I^ong  sunken  reefs  and  precipitous  rocky  banks  occasion  dangers  greatly 
increased  by  thick  mists,  which  often  hide  from  the  mariner  all  view  of  his  course.  Scarcely 
a  summer  passes  in  which  some  vessels  are  not  lost.  Steam-packets  are  best  calculated  tor 
steering  through  these  perils,  and  they  are  accordingly  employed  to  a  great  extent.  Tiiere 
is  a  number  of  fine  wooded  islands  on  Lake  Erie.  The  country  along  its  northern  shore  is 
varied,  and  on  the  whole  exceedingly  fine.  Near  its  eastern  extremity  it  receives  the  Grand 
or  Oase  River,  which  is  navigable  for  schooners  tiiirty  miles  up,  and  for  boats  considembl/ 
higher.  The  banks  are  very  fbrtile  and  finely  wooded,  and  abound  in  gypsum,  wiiich  proves 
an  excellent  manure.  The  next  district  is  that  called  I/ing  Point,  forming  a  promontorj 
projecting  into  tho  lake.  It  in  composed  or  a  light  sandy  soil,  covered,  not  with  thick  v.'iodi, 
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ake  the  rest  of  Upper  Canada,  but  only  with  scattered  groves  and  trees,  which  render  it 

very  beautiful,  and  are  an  extreme  convenience  to  the  settler,  who  finds  himse-""   eleased 

from  the  tasl?  of  hewing  down  enormous  forests.    To  the  west  of  Ijong  Point  is  the  Talbot 

settlement,  formed,  in  1802,  V  Colonel  Talbot.    It  extends  seventy  or  ciglity  miles  parallel 

to  the  Ipko,  with  many  branches  stretching  into  the  interior.    Numerous  examples  are  here 

afforded  of  persons  who  arrived  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  who  now  popsess  in  abundance 

all  the  necessaries  of  life.    As  we  proceed  westward,  the  settled  tracts  become  more  thinly 

Bcattered,  and  beyond  the  river  Thames  commences  the  tract  called  the  Long  Woods,  being 

forty  miles  of  uninterrupted  forest,  with  few  habitations.    At  the  end  of  it,  the  traveller 

comes  to  tlie  lower  bank  of  the  Thames  falling  into  the  lake  of  St.  Clair,  which  with  the 

rivers  Detroit  and  St.  Clair,  connects  Lake  Erie  with  the  northern  expanse  of  Lake  Huron. 

This  district  is  a  thickly  planted  old  settlement  formed  by  the  French  Canadians.     It  is  a 

del:',T:htful  tract,  in  which  fruits  of  every  kind  grow  to  a  perfection  unknown  in  other  parts 

of  Canndu.    In  summer,  the  country  presents  a  forest  of  blossoms,  which  exhale  the  most 

delicious  odours ;  the  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and  the  meanest  peasant  has  his  orchard 

and  plenty  of  cider  at  his  table.    The  class  of  settlers,  however,  attached  to  old  customs,  do 

not  seem  likely  to  make  the  same  progress  as  the  enterprising  European  colonists.    Maiden, 

at  the  heui  of  Lake  Erie,  Amherstburgh,  and  Sandwich,  are  neat  little  towns  in  this 

district.    In  the  interior  are  Chatham,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Thames ;  and 

ninety  miles  higher  up,  London,  a  thriving  town  with  about  2000  inhabitants. 

Lake  Huron  is  still  larger  than  Lake  Erie,  and  its  greatest  extent  is  from  north  to  south, 
almost  in  a  pyramidal  form,  with  its  base  towards  the  north,  from  the  eastern  end  of  which, 
however,  the  large  bay,  called  the  Georgian  Bay,  branches  off.  It  is  crowded  with  islands, 
which  stretch  along  the  northern  coast  in  close  and  successive  ranges,  and;  combined  with 
the  storms  to  which  this  lake,  like  the  others,  is  subject,  repder  the  navigation  peculiarly 
intricate  and  dangerous.  The  northern  coast  of  this  lake  is  not  at  all  settled,  nor  Indeed 
fully  explored ;  it  is  reported,  as  compared  with  the  lower  lakes,  to  have  an  unfruitful  soil, 
and  a  cold,  humid,  and  tempestuous  climate;  but  the  cutting  down  of  the  woods,  and  a 
careful  culture,  after  the  more  tempting  lands  shall  have  been  exhausted,  may  probably 
yield  more  favourable  results.  Along  its  eastern  shore  there  is  a  great  extent  of  very  friit- 
fiil  territory.  Here  is  the  neat  and  flourishing  town  of  Goderich,  with  a  good  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maitland.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  stands  Penetanguishene,  a 
British  naval  station,  frcm  which  a  steamer  runs  to  the  island  of  St.  Joseph,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  lake,  on  which  is  kept  a  small  detachment  of  British  troops.  On  tlie  northern 
coast  opposite  St.  Joseph's  is  Portlock  Harbour,  also  a  military  station. 

Lake  Superior,  the  farthest  of  this  great  chain,  is  of  still  larger  extent,  being  nearly  400 
miles  in  length.  Its  northern  coasts  are  rugged  and  winding,  formed  of  precipitous  rocks, 
often  penetrated  with  deep  caves.  Major  Long,  who  coasted  it,  says  that  no  scene  can  bo 
more  dreary  than  its  nortliern  shore :  nothing  appears  on  its  surface  but  barren  rocks  and 
Blunted  trees ;  the  climate  is  cold  and  inhospitaiJle ;  game  very  scarce ;  fish  plentiful,  but 
difficult  to  take.  No  one  attempts  to  travel  by  land,  unless  in  winter,  when  the  rivers  are 
frozen.  The  coast,  however,  is  picturesque,  from  the  clearness  of  the  water,  the  bold  and 
varied  forms  of  the  rocks,  and  the  numerous  crsctyles.  Only  lialf  a  dozen  of  Chippewa 
families  were  met  along  its  whole  course.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  posts  at  Mi- 
chipecoten.  Pic  River,  Kaministiquia,  and  Pigeon  River,  where  a  good  deal  of  business  is 
done.  Just  above  Fort  William,  on  the  Kaministiquia,  are  the  Kakabikka  Falls  described 
in  the  account  of  Major  Long's  expedition.  Tliey  have  a  perpendicular  descent  of  130  feet, 
and  a  breadth  of  150  feet;  and  in  the  volume  of  water  which  they  present,  in  the  roar  of 
the  cataract,  and  the  wildnoss  of  the  vegetation  and  of  the  rocks  around,  arc  said  to  rival 
the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  climate  is  extremely  severe ;  potatoes  and  turnips  are  the  only 
vegetables  wiiicli  can  be  raised. 

ScBSECT.  3. — Nova  Scotia. 

Nova  &i  otia  i  i  a  large  peninsula  forming,  as  it  were,  a  fragment  detached  from  the  great 
mass  of  tlie  Pri.ish  territory.  It  ip  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  narrow 
Btraits,  separat.'nf;  't  from  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Islands;  on  the  south-cast,  by 
the  Atlantic ;  and  on  the  north-west,  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  penetrates  so  deep  as  to 
leave  only  an  istha;us,  about  nine  miles  broad,  connecting  it  with  New  Brunswick.  It  is 
about  280  miles  lor.g,  and  from  50  to  100  broad,  comprising  about  16,000  s(iuaro  miles,  or 
upwards  of  9,000,000  acres.  The  land  varies  much  in  respect  of  fertility.  The  coast 
facing  the  Atlantic,  presenting  a  rocky  and  barren  aspect,  conveyed  the  idea,  which  'vaa 
long  prevalent,  tiiat  sterility  formed  the  prevailing  character  of  the  soil ;  but  when  the  inte^• 
rior  and  ihe  banks  of  the  rivers  had  been  explored,  this  was  found  to  be  very  far  from  being 
generally  tiio  case.  Boucliette  calculates  that  of  the  9,000,000  acres  of  land  of  which  it 
consists,  upwards  of  2,000,000  are  of  the  very  first  quality ;  about  three  arc  good,  and  only 
the  remaining  four  inferior  or  bad.  The  unoccupied  lands  wore  ut.  first  disposed  of  by  grant, 
but  they  are  now,  eg  in  Canada,  sold  annually  by  auction.    About  4,000,000  acres  are  apprO' 
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priated,  loavinj?  5,000,000  still  to  be  disposed  of.  The  appropriated  part  is  of  course  tlio 
best;  still  there  uro  many  fine  tracts  in  the  interior,  hitherto  unknown,  or  to  which  navi- 
gable access  lias  newly  been  opened.  The  cultiva'.ed  land  was  found,  in  1828,  to  amount  to 
292,000  acres,  producinf,^  153,000  bushels  of  wheat;  449,0^,0  of  other  grain;  3,358,000 
bushels  of  potatoes;  1653,000  tons  of  hay.  In  1832  it  was  308000  acres,  and  the  live  stock 
consisted  of  19,000  horses,  144,700  horned  cattle,  234,000  slwep,  and  98,000  hogs.  The 
population  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  Cajw  Breton,  was  at  that  'ime  about  190,000.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  number  are  French  Acadians,  who  live  very  much  by  themselves,  and  are 
ft  quiet,  good  sort  of  people;  a  fourth  from  Scotland;  1200  free  negroes;  and  some  Indians, 
who,  tliough  more  and  more  closely  hemmed  in,  still  adhere  to  tneir  roaming  and  hunting 
nabits,  and  look  with  contempt  on  those  who  cannot  live  without  the  fantastic  luxuries  of 
bread,  hcises,  and  woven  cloth.  They  have  been  converted,  however,  by  the  French,  to  the 
Catholic  religion;  and,  when  not  drunk,  make  tolerable  subjects.  The  climate  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  is  reportoi).  From  December  to  March  the  ountry  is  ono 
sheet  of  snow;  but  this,  as  in  all  northeru  regions,  is  the  period  of  gaiety,  even  out  of  doors. 
The  spring  is  foggy,  but  the  autumn  delightful ;  and  the  country  is  never  subject  to  those 
pestilential  diseases  which  desolate  some  parts  of  America.  Fish  is  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
port ;  that  in  1831  from  Halifax  is  stated  at  161,000  quintals  of  dry,  and  5d,.')00  pickled. 
Timber  is  the  chief  article  of  export  to  Britain.  In  1828,  it  sent  8,8(X),000  feet  of  hard 
Wood,  pine,  and  spruce,  and  about  33,000  tons  ditto ;  with  1320  masts,  &c.  The  exports  tc 
the  neighbouring  states  and  the  West  Indies  consist  of  timber,  provisions,  butter,  coal  of  fine 
quality,  gypsum,  and  freestone,  of  which  there  are  large  depositories.  The  administration 
of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  governor,  council,  and  house  of  assembly.  There  is  a  college 
at  Windsor,  on  a  very  respectable  footing ;  another,  called  Dalhousie  College,  at  Halifax, 
and  a  third  in  Pictou.  There  are  also  numerous  schools,  partly  supported  by  government, 
for  the  education  of  the  lower  rui'i's.  The  means  of  religious  instruction  are  large,  though 
without  any  regular  establishmi  rn.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  Catholic  clergymen;  twenty- 
oight  of  the  Church  of  Epfjland;  twenty-five  Presbyterian;  twenty-five  Methodists,  and 
numerous  Baptists 

Nova  Scotia  may  be  divided  into  three  grand  portions: — 1.  The  eastern  coast,  which  ex 
tends  for  more  than  300  miles  along  the  Atlantic.  2.  The  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, or  more  strictly  the  narrow  straits,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  are  the  islands  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Capo  Breton.  3.  The  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  About  the  centre 
of  the  eastern  coast  is  Halifax,  enjoying  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  in  the  world,  originally 
called  Cliebucto,  on  a  bay  sixteen  miles  long,  which  will  contain  any  number  of  shipping 
of  any  size.  It  was  founded  in  1749,  by  General  Cornwallis,  and  has  since  carried  on  almost 
all  the  trade  of  the  country.  During  the  impulse  given  by  the  last  war,  the  population  had 
risen  to  12,000,  but  has  since  sunk  to  9000.  The  most  extensive  dock-yard  in  British  Ame- 
rica has  been  formed  here.  The  society  consists  chiefly  of  military  officers  and  merchants. 
There  is  on  this  coast  a  succession  of  fine  harbours,  of  which  twelve  are  capable  of  admit- 
ting ships  of  tlie  line.  Lunenburg,  chief  of  the  German  settlements,  contains  a  populatnn 
of  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  brisk  trade.  Liverpool  also  carries  on  a  consideral  e 
traffic ;  but  Shelburne,  which,  at  the  er\d  of  the  American  revolutionary  war,  was  the  largeks\ 
place  in  Nova  Scotia,  has  sunk  into  a  mere  village.  The  north-eastern  coast  has  Pictoi 
from  whicii,  and  the  neighbouring  bays  on  this  coast,  is  shipped  the  largest  quantity  of  tim 
ber  and  coal.  On  a  river  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  Annapolis,  the  original  French 
capital ;  but,  since  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Halifax,  it  has  sunk  into 
a  very  secondary  place.  The  trade  of  this  great  bay  is  now  chiefly  carried  on  from  Yar- 
mouth at  its  mouth ;  the  population  of  which,  since  1791,  has  risen  from  1300  to  4500. 
Gypsum  is  the  principal  export. 

Cape  Breton  is  a  large  island,  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  only  by  narrow  and  winding 
channels,  called  St.  George's  Gulf  and  the  Gut  of  Cansoau,  a  great  part  of  wliich  is  not 
more  than  a  mile  broad.  The  island  is  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  from  30  to  80  in 
breadth,  containing  an  area  of  about  2,000,000  acres.  It  is  penetrated  by  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  called  the  Bras  d'Or,  which  divides  it  nearly  into  tivo  equal  portions,  and  is  throughout 
navigable.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills,  none  ol'  which  rise  above  1500  feet ;  and  the 
soil  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  Only  the  coasts,  including  those 
of  f he  Braa  d'Or,  have  }  et  been  cultivated ;  and  the  population  in  general  is  in  a  less  im- 
proved state  than  in  the  other  colonies.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  in  the  intensity  of  the  cold  in  winter  and  of  the  heat  in  summer;  but  these  follow 
more  irregu'arly,  and  a  fortnight's  thaw  occurs  often  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow.  Yef 
these  variations  are  not  disadvantageous  to  agriculture,  which,  however,  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  valuable  cod-fishery  attracting  the  chief  industry  of  the  people.  Cape  Breton, 
therefoie,  imports  wheat  flour,  though  it  affords  a  small  surplus  of  oats  and  potatoes.  The 
exports,  in  1828,  consisted  of  41,(K)0  quintals  of  dry,  and  18,000  barrels  of  pickled  fish. 
About  fifty  vessels,  averaging  fifty  tons  each,  are  annually  built.  There  are  coal  mines  of 
great  value.    Gape  Breton  has  excellent  harbours,  and  coniuiands,  in  a  great  measure,  th* 
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navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Of  llio  population,  cxceedinj,'  25,000,  the  most  numcroim 
jwrtion  consialH  of  Scottisli  liighlandcrs,  and  next  to  tiiem  of  Acadians.  The  island  was,  ia 
1820,  politically  united  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  senda  two  members  to  the  house  of  assembh- 
Louisburg,  which  the  French  carefully  fortified,  and  made  one  of  tlie  principal  stations  ;n 
their  "  New  France,"  is  now  entirely  deserted,  and  Sydney,  a  village  of  fjOO  inhobitants,  is 
all  the  capital  which  Capo  Breton  can  boost.  Arcchut,  a  tishing-town  on  Isle  Madame,  rrns 
about  '201K)  inhabitants.  To  the  south-east  of  Nova  Scotia  lies  Sable  Island,  a  dangeroua 
(iand-bank  in  the  track  of  vessels  sailing  between  Europe  and  America. 

SiinsKCT.  4. — New  Brunswick. 

New  Brunswick  is  a  large  country  to  the  north-west  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  wharfi  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  has  on  the  east  a  winding  coast  along  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
on  the  north,  part  of  Lower  Canada,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Rostigouche  ; 
on  the  south-west,  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  27,700 
Wjuiire  miles,  or  17,700,000  acres.  The  western  part  is  diversified  by  bold  eminences,  though 
Mars  Hill,  the  highest,  does  not  exceed  2000  thot  From  these  heights  flow  fine  rivers,  of 
which  St.  John's  has  a  course  of  about  IMO  miles,  for  nearly  half  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
The  soil  is  believed  to  be  generally  fertile ;  and  grain,  where  tried,  has  prospered ;  but  agri- 
culture has  not,  on  the  whole,  made  such  progress  as  to  render  New  Brunswick  independent 
of  foreign  supply.  This  great  country  is  still  almost  one  unbroken  magnificent  forest;  and 
under  the  encouragement  allordcd  by  Britain,  almost  all  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants  are 
directed  to  the  timber  trad  2.  This  trade  is  conducted  by  a  class  of  men  called  lumberers, 
who  carry  it  on  during  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  heart  of  these  immense  woods,  sheltering 
themselves  in  log-huts,  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  a  large  fire  in  the  middle,  round  which 
they  all  sleep.  In  spring,  when  the  ice  melts,  and  all  the  river  channels  are  filled,  they  load 
the  timber  in  vessels,  or  form  it  into  rafts,  during  which  operations  they  suffer  much  from 
cold  and  wet.  Having  brought  tlie  produce  of  their  winter's  labour  down  to  the  ports,  they 
obtain  a  liberal  remuneration,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  is  squandered,  usually 
in  empty  show  and  reckless  indulgence.  Tlie  population  is  supposed  to  have  reached 
110,000.    The  government  is  similar  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  towns  are  built  almost  entirely  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  supported  by  the 
trade  brought  down  their  streams.  The  only  exception  is  in  Fredericton,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernn\ont,  which  has  been  established  eighty-five  miles  up  the  St.  John;  and  that  river  being 
Btill  navigable  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons,  makes  it  the  seat  of  a  great  inland  trade.  It  is  a 
Fmall  town  of  1800  inhabitants;  rather  regularly  built  of  wooden  houses,  with  government 
offices,  several  churches,  and  a  college.  St.  John's,  on  a  fine  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  possesses  much  greater  importance,  and  contains  about  10,000  people.  It  is  built  on  a 
rugged  and  rocky  spot,  which  renders  the  passages,  especially  between  the  upper  and  lower 
town,  steep  and  inconvenient;  but  much  has  been  done  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  exports 
from  St.  John's,  in  1829,  amounted  to  210,000/.  being  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  amount  from 
all  the  other  ports.  St.  Andrew's,  at  the  head  of  thp  bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  besides  its 
timber  trade,  has  a  considerable  fishery,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  5000  inhabitants. 
The  river  Miramichi  is  distinguished  by  the  extensive  forests  on  its  banks,  whence  large 
shipments  of  timber  are  made  at  the  port  of  that  name  as  well  as  those  of  Chatham,  Doug- 
las, and  Newcastle;  yet  they  are  all  only  villages.  This  tract  of  country  suffered  dreadfully 
in  October  1825,  by  one  of  the  mo.«l  dreadfiil  conflagrations  on  record.  The  flames  kindled 
by  accident  at  several  points,  were  impelled  by  a  violent  wind,  and  fed  always  with  new 
fuel  till  they  spread  over  about  a  hundred  miles  of  territory,  involving  it  in  smoke  and  flame, 
and  reducing  to  ashes  the  towns  of  Douglas  and  Newcastle.  Nearly  200  persons  are  said 
to  liavo  pnrishcd,  and  more  than  2000  to  have  been  reduced  to  entire  destitution.  The 
natural  advantages  of  the  country,  however,  have  enabled  it  to  recover  with  surprising 
rapidity. 

SuBSECT,  5. — Prince  Edwaurs  Island. 

Prince  Edward,  called  formerly  St.  John's,  is  a  fine  island,  extending  to  the  wesward  of 
Cape  Breton,  and,  like  it,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  separated, 
however,  by  a  channel  ten  or  fifteen  miles  wide.  It  is  about  135  miles  long,  and  34  broad ; 
but  the  circuit  is  very  irregular,  and  deeply  indented  by  bays.  The  island  comprises  about 
1,100,000  acres ;  and  the  surface,  compared  with  that  of  the  surrounding  countries,  is  level, 
varied  only  by  gentle  undulations.  Protected,  perhaps,  by  their  high  lands,  it  has  shorter 
winters,  is  exempt  from  those  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  those  heavy  fogs,  which  ren- 
der them  often  so  gloomy.  This  island,  notwithstanding  its  advantages,  was  neglected  by 
Jie  French,  who  bestowed  all  their  attention  on  Cape  Breton,  as  a  naval  station.  In  1768 
•t  contained  only  150  families.  It  then,  however,  attracted  particular  attention,  and  a  num- 
ber of  disbanded  troops,  particularly  Scotchmen,  were  settled  upon  it.  The  population  is 
35,000.  The  larger  proportion  consists  of  Highlanders,  who  retain  still  all  their  native 
characteristics ;  their  patriotism,  hospitality,  and  capacity  of  dispensing  with  little  refine- 
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rnents  und  comrorts.  The  Acadians  rank  next  in  number ;  and  a  good  many  respectablQ 
farmt.TS  have  recently  resorted  thither  from  Yorksiiiro  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  The 
attention  of  the  inhaoitanta,  as  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  has  been,  perhaps,  too  much 
(ittrartcd  by  the  fishery  and  the  trade  in  timber ;  but,  the  latter  being  nearly  exhausted, 
agriculture  is  now  move  regarded.  The  soil  is  light  and  easily  worked,  well  calculated  for 
wiieat  und  oats,  of  which  it  aftbrda  a  surplus.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  small,  but  active 
and  useful,  though  many  of  them  are  allowed  to  run  almost  wild.  Prince  Edward  has  a 
constitution  bimilar  to  the  other  colonien.  The  capital,  Charlottetown,  with  3500  inhabit- 
ants, has  an  excellent  harbour  on  Hillsborough  Bay. 

SuBSECT.  C. — Newfoundland, 

Newfoundland  is  a  large  island,  420  miles  long  and  300  broad,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Ltt'vrence,  and  forming  the  most  eastern  part  of  North  America,  The  land 
is  by  no  moans  so  highly  favoured  by  nature  as  the  parts  of  British  America  already  de- 
scribwl:  its  aspect  is  rugged  and  uninviting;  and,  instead  of  those  noble  forests,  with  which 
they  are  clothed,  it  presents  only  stunted  trees  and  shrubs.  Some  tracts,  however,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  well  fitted  for  pasturage.  But  the  prosperity  of  Newfoundland  lias  hitherto 
been  derived  exclusively  from  the  cod  fishery  on  its  shores,  the  banks  there  being  much 
more  productive  tliaii  in  any  other  known  part  of  the  world.  So  early  was  its  value  dis- 
covered, tliat  in  ir>l7,  not  twenty  years  after  the  first  voyage,  upwards  of  fifty  vessels  of 
different  nations  were  found  employed  in  the  fishery.  The  British  soon  took  the  most  active 
part,  and  formed  colonies  on  the  island.  Their  sovereignty  was  recognised  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  reserved,  however,  to  the  French  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks.  This 
was  confirmed  in  17G3,  when  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  allowed  to 
them  for  drying  their  fish.  The  Americans  are  allowed  to  take  fish  at  any  three  miles  from 
tlie  shore,  and  to  dry  them  on  any  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  unoccupied  by  British  settlers ; 
and  with  these  immunities  they  carry  on  a  most  e.\tensive  fishery. 

The  British  fishery  is  chiefly  conducted  from  stages  or  platforms  erected  along  the  shore, 
from  each  of  which,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  issue  forth  several  boats,  having  each  from  two  to 
four  men  on  board,  who  continue  fishing  till  they  have  filled  their  bark,  then  repair  and  de- 
posit their  cargo  on  the  platform,  and  set  out  to  seek  for  another.  The  fish,  betbro  they  bo- 
come  marketable,  must  pass  through  various  hands.  Along  one  table  are  seated  the  cut- 
throat, the  header,  and  the  splitter.  The  first  functionary  with  a  knife  rips  open  the  fish,  nearly 
severing  the  head,  then  hands  it  to  the  header,  who  clears  away  the  head,  entrails,  and  liver, 
throwing  the  latter  into  a  cask,  to  be  distilled  into  oil.  The  splitter  tlien  divides  the  cod, 
taking  out  the  back-bone.  With  such  celerity  are  these  operations  performed,  that  ten  fish 
are  often  split  in  a  minute  and  a  half  The  salter  then  piles  them  in  heaps,  with  layers  of 
salt  between  each,  in  which  state  they  remain  for  a  few  days,  when  they  are  washed  and 
spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  There  are  three  qualities  of  cod-fish :  the  merchantable,  which 
are  the  very  best ;  the  Madeira,  little  inferior,  for  exportation  to  Spain  and  I'ortugal ;  the 
West  India,  an  inferior  description,  which  are  sent  to  the  islands  for  tne  purpose  of  feeding 
the  negroes. 

Newtbundland  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants,  almost  entirely  fishermen,  scattered 
over  sixty  or  seventy  stations  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shores.  It  1ms  lately  received, 
like  the  other  colonies,  the  benefit  of  a  represontitivo  system.  St.  John's,  the  principal 
town  on  the  island,  is  little  more  than  a  large  fishing  station,  tlio  whole  shore  being  lined 
with  wharfs  and  stages.  The  harbour,  formed  of  lofty  perpendicular  rocks,  is  safe,  though 
the  entrance  requires  caution.  The  place  is  defended  by  several  fortresses,  one  of  which. 
Fort  Townsend,  is  the  residence  of  tlie  governor.  The  houses  are  ranged  irregularly  along 
one  long  street,  with  lanes  branching  from  it :  they  are  built  mostly  of  wood.  Tiiis  con- 
struction exposed  the  tovvn,  in  181"),  to  a  series  of  four  dreadful  conflagrations,  in  one  of 
which  140  houses,  and  property  to  tiie  value  of  500,000?.  are  supposed  lo  have  been  'des- 
troyed. The  population  varies  much  according  to  tho  season  of  the  year;  Mr.  Bouchette 
estimates  its  stationary  amount  at  about  11,000.  Ilarteur  Grace  is  a  fishing  village,  with 
3000  inhabitants. 

The  uninhabited  island  of  Anticosti  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, are  dependencies  on  Newfoundland.  Near  its  southern  coast  are  the  little  islands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  belonging  to  France,  and  occupied  by  fishermen.  The  Great  Bank 
of  Newfoundland,  to  the  eastward  of  the  island,  is  the  most  extensive  submarine  elevation 
known.  It  stretches  from  43°  to  upwards  of  50°  N.  lat.,  being  about  600  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  in  some  parts  200  in  breadth.  The  soundings  are  from  four  to  ten, 
thirty,  and  a  hundred  fathoms.  About  six  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  Grand  Bank  is  the 
Outer  Bank,  or  Flemish  Cape,  90  miles  in  length  by  .'30  in  breadth.  These  banks,  the  great 
rendezvous  of  the  cod-fish,  form  the  fishing-ground  tor  some  2500  to  3000  vessels,  and  from 
35,000  to  40,000  Americans,  English,  French,  &c.,  chiefly,  however,  the  first  and  last  men- 
tioned.   The  banks  are  frequently  envelooed  by  very  dense  fogs,  from  April  to  December. 
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The  United  States,  by  much  the  greatest  and  most  influential  power  in  the  New  World, 
occupies  the  most  valuable  and  productive  part  of  North  America.  Its  eastern  coast,  fiicing 
the  happiest  and  most  civilised  portion  of  the  Old  World,  became  the  first  seat  of  a  fVee  and 
independent  republic,  th^t  has  long  since  stretched  itself  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  ^leat 
lakes  of  the  north,  and  which,  having  passed  the  Mississippi,  is  already  on  tlie  point  of  top- 
ping the  rocky  barriers  that  divide  the  Pacific  from  the  Atlantic  streams.  Our  limits  will 
only  allow  us  to  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  its  physical,  civil,  and  political  characters. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  United  States  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Russian  and  British  provinces,  on  the 
east  by  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  states,  and  on  the  west  by  those  states  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.*  They  extend  from  25°  to  54°  N.  lat.,  and  from  67°  to  125°  W.  Ion.,  or  through  29 
dsgrees  of  latitude,  and  58  degrees  of  longitude,  comprising  a  superficial  area  of  upwards 
of  2,300,000  square  miles.  The  frontier  line  has  a  length  of  about  10,000  miles,  of  which 
about  3600  are  sea-coast,  and  1200  lake-coast ;  a  line  drawn  across  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  near  its  centre  is  about  2500  miles  in  length. 

But  the  territory  of  the  United  States  may  be  considered  under  three  views;  first,  as 
including  the  whole  vast  region  within  the  limits  above  described,  the  title  to  a  part  of 
which  is  disputed  by  Great  Britain,  but  is  good  against  the  resc  of  the  world ;  secondly,  as 
bounded  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  within  which  there  can  be  no  claim  raised  except  by  the 
Indian  occupants  j  thirdly,  as  limited  to  the  portion  of  country  actually  occupied  and  organ- 
ised into  state  or  territorial  governments.  This  last  region  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Missouri,  and  the  western  limit  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  and  may  be 
estimated  to  contain  about  1,300,000  square  miles. 

Two  great  mountain  ranges  traverse  the  United  States,  dividing  the  country  into  three 
distinctly  marked  natural  sections;  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  Mississippi  vallpy,  and  the  Pa- 
cific slope.  The  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  system  of  mounta'ns  is  more  vemarkable  for  its 
length  than  its  height.  Its  mean  elevation  is  not  more  than  2000  or  3000  feet,  about  one 
half  of  which  consists  of  the  height  of  the  mountain  ridges  above  their  bases,  and  the  other 
of  the  height  of  the  adjoining  country  above  the  sea.  From  the  sources  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  about  mid- 
way between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  lies  a  vast  table-land,  occupying  the  western 
part  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  adjoining  states  of  the  Mississippi 
valley ;  on  this  table-land,  which  carries  a  somewhat  tempered  northern  climate  into  the 
region  south  of  the  river  Tennessee,  rise  five  or  six  parallel  mountain  chains,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Kittatinny  Mountain,  and  the  Alleghany  Ridge. 
If  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  be  considered  the  prolongation  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  that  chain  is  about  1200  miles  in  length,  and  it  contains  some  of  the  loftiest  summits 
east  of  the  Mississippi ;  Mount  Washington  is  estimated  to  have  an  elevation  of  6428  feet 
above  the  sea ;  the  Peaks  of  Otter  are  about  2000  ieet  lower ;  and  recent  observations  give 
to  the  Black  Mountain  in  North  Carolina  a  hf  >hi.  of  6476  foet.  The  passage  of  the  Hud- 
son through  this  ridge  at  the  Highlands,  and  that  of  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  afibrd 
scenes  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  Kittatinny,  or  Blue  Mountain,  according  to 
Darby,  is  a  distinct  and  well-defined  chain  of  800  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  Hud- 
son into  the  northern  part  of  Georgia ;  some  of  its  summifi  on  the  borders  of  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina,  where  it  bears  the  local  names  of  Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  Mountains, 
are  said  to  rise  to  the  height  of  about  6000  feet,  but  in  general  it  does  not  reach  one-third 
of  that  elevation.    The  Alleghany  ridge  nowhere  rises  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 


♦  By  treaty  with  Mexico  (182('),  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  beginninij  at  the  mniith  of  the  Sabine, 
runs  north  nIoiiR  the  western  hanit  of  tlint  river  to  :?20  N.  lat.;  thence,  north  to  the  Red  River,  and  westward, 
following  that  river,  to  IIIU^  VV.  lonj;. ;  thence  north  to  the  Arkansas,  whose  course  it  follows  on  the  southern  bank 
to  its  source  in  Int.  42^  N.,  whence  it  runs  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  treaty  with  Russia,  in  ia!4,  it  wai 
agreed  that  that  power  should  form  no  settlements  south  of  54"'  40'  ^f.  Int.,  hut  the  tract  lyinR  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  between  the  Mexican  and  Russian  territories,  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  By  the  treaty  of  17E0 
With  Great  Britain,  the  eastern  boundary  was  l].\ed  by  the  St.Croi.\  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  a  line  drawn 
thence  north  to  the  higMands  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  position 
of  this  dividing  ridge,  which  was  to  form  the  northern  boundary  of  this  quarter,  is  still  n  subject  of  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Following  tliot  ridge  to  the  nurth-westernmost  head  of  the  Con 
necticut,  the  boundary  line  then  passes  down  the  middle  of  that  river  to  lat.  45^,  nhmi;  that  parallel  to  the  St. 
-awrence,  and  westward  through  that  river  and  the  great  lakes  to  the  noith-wcstcrnntost  point  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  From  this  point  it  was  stipulated  by  the  same  treaty  that  the  line  should  run  due  west  to  the  Mil- 
sissippi.  But  as  it  was  subsequently  discovered  that  the  Mississippi  did  not  read,  so  far  north,  and  as  the  acqui 
sition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States  left  the  northern  houiirtary  west  of  tlint  point  to  be  settled,  it  wai 
agreed  by  the  treaty  of  181S,  that  from  the  north-westernmost  point  of  the  Lake  cf  the  Woods,  it  should  run  diu 
•outh  10  the  parallel  uf  40°,  and  thence  westwnrdly  on  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  .Mountaiiij. 
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The  Rockv  Mountains  are  a  prolongation  of  the  great  Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  are  very 
imperfectly  known  to  us.  Their  average  height  may  bo  obout  HlM)0  feet  above  the  sea,  or 
about  5000  above  the  level  of  their  base.  But  some  of  tiioir  peaka  seem  to  attain  an  e1e< 
vation  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet.  The  great  valley  lying  between  these  two  aystems  of 
mountains  is  characterised  by  the  vastness  of  its  level  surface,  and  the  astonishing  extent 
of  its  navigable  waters.  It  embraces  the  immense  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Miaaouri, 
the  largest  plain  in  the  world  except  tliat  watered  by  the  Amazons.  Its  tracts  of  fertile 
lund,  with  its  great  and  numerous  navigable  rivers  terminating  in  one  main  trunk,  open  to 
it  prospects,  by  no  means  remote,  of  opulence  and  populousness,  the  extent  of  which  it  ia 
difficult  to  calculate.  The  Ozark  Mountains,  extending  from  south-west  to  north-east,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  500  miles,  and  rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  nearly  2000  feet,  are 
the  lotliest  and  moat  considerable  highlands  of  this  tract 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  whole  Atlantic  elope  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  which  also 
apread  over  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  55th  degree  of  N,  lat,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  valley  on  the  cist  of  the  river,  and  stretched  beyond  the 
Mississippi  for  the  distance  of  50  or  100  miles.  On  this  enormous  forest,  one  of  the  largest  on 
the  globe,  the  efforts  of  man  have  made  but  partial  inroads.  It  is  bounded  on  its  western 
limits  by  another  region  of  much  greater  area,  but  of  a  very  different  character.  This  may 
be  strictly  called  the  grassy  section  of  North  America,  which,  from  all  that  is  correctly 
known,  stretches  from  the  forest  region  indefinitely  westward,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  farthest  Arctic  limits  of  the  continent.  The  gra.s8y  or  prairie  region,  in  general,  i^ 
less  hilly,  mountainous,  and  rocky  than  the  forest  region ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  remark :  plains  of  great  extent  exist  in  the  latter,  and  mountains  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion and  mass,  in  the  former.  The  two  regions  are  not  divided  by  any  determinate  limit, 
but  frequently  run  into  each  other,  so  as  to  blend  their  respective  features.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  tract  of  about  300  miles  in  width  and  several  hundred  in  length, 
composed  chiefly  of  dry  sand  and  gravel,  almost  destitute  of  trees  and  herbage,  and  in  some 

1>laces  covered  with  saline  incrustations.  Beyond  the  mountains  we  again  enter  a  great 
brest  region. 
The  rivers  of  the  United  States  form  a  grand  and  most  important  feature.  The  ptincipal 
.streams  on  the  Atlantic  slope  are  the  Penobscot,  Connectici::t:  Hvidson,  Delaware,  Suboue- 
hanna,  Potomac,  James  River,  Roanoke,  Pedce,  Santee,  and  Savannah ;  the  Appalachicola 
and  Mobile  are  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  the 
great  rivers  of  the  United  States  are  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  which  stretch  their 
eiant  arms  over  all  that  vast  tract  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Lasalle,  Schoolcraft  first 
leached  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  little  lake  Itasca,  on  a  high  table-land  1500  feet 
above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  31(30  miles  from  its  mouth  by  the  windii  gs  nf  its  channel. 
Its  source  is  in  about  47°  and  its  mouth  in  29°  N.  lat.,  and  it  consequently  traverses  18  dc- 

flfrees  of  latitude.    Rising  in  a  region  of  <twamps  and  wild  rice  lakes,  it  flows  at  first  through 
ow  pr<«.iries,  and  then  in  a  broken  cov  ough  forests  of  elm,  maple,  birch,  oak,  and  ash, 

until  at  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  1)0^  i  from  its  fountain-head,  it  is  precipitated  over  a 

limestone  ledge  in  a  pitch  of  scveniO':.!  .^et;  it  is  here  600  yards  wide.  Below  this  point 
it  is  bounded  by  limestone  bluffs  from  100  to  400  feet  high,  and  first  begins  to  exhibit  islands, 
drift-wood,  and  sand-bars ;  its  current  is  slightly  broken  by  the  Rock  River  and  Desmoines 
rapids,  which,  however,  present  no  considerable  obstruction  to  navigation,  and  843  miles 
from  the  M\a  its  waters  are  augmented  by  the  immense  stream  of  the  Missouri  from  the 
west ;  the  latter  has,  indeed,  the  longer  course,  brings  down  a  greater  bulk  of  water,  and 
gives  its  own  character  to  the  united  current,  yot  it  loses  its  name  in  the  inferior  stream. 
Above  their  junction  the  Mississippi  is  a  clear,  placid  stream,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  width; 
below  it  is  turbid,  and  becomes  narrower,  deeper,  and  more  rapid.  Between  the  Missouri 
and  the  sea,  a  distance  of  1220  miles,  it  receives  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Ohio  from  the 
east,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River  from  the  west,  and  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  gives  ofl^,  in  times  of  flood,  a  portion  of  its  superfluous  waters  by  the  outlet  of  the 
Atchafalayo.  It  is  in  this  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  should,  properly  speaking,  bear 
the  name  of  the  Missouri,  that  it  often  tears  away  the  islands  and  projecting  points,  and  at 
the  season  of  high  water  plunges  great  masses  of  the  banks  with  all  their  trees  into  its  cut 
rent  In  many  places  it  deposits  immense  heaps  of  drift-wood  upon  its  mud-bars,  which  be- 
come as  dangerous  to  the  navigator  as  shoals  and  rocks  at  sea.  Below  the  Atchafalaya  it 
discharges  a  portion  of  its  waters  by  the  Lafourche  and  Iberville,  but  the  great  bulk  flows 
on  in  the  main  channel,  which  here  has  a  south-easterly  course,  and,  passing  through  a  flat 
net  by  New  Orleans,  reaches  the  sea  at  the  end  of  a  long  projecting  tongue  of  mud  depo- 
■ited  by  the  river.  Near  the  Gulf  it  divides  into  several  channels,  here  called  passes,  with 
jara  at  their  mouths  of  from  12  to  16  feet  of  water.  The  water  is  white  and  turbid,  and 
colours  those  of  the  Gulf  for  the  distance  of  several  leagues. 

The  river  begins  to  rise  in  the  early  part  of  March,  and  continues  to  rise  irregularly  to 
be  middle  of  June,  generally  overflowmg  its  banks  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  although 
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aome  Tears  these  are  not  inundated.  Above  the  Missouri  the  flooded  bottoms  arc  fVom  Ave 
to  eight  miles  wide,  but  below  that  point  they  expand,  by  the  recession  of  the  river  hille 
firom  the  channel,  to  a  breadth  of  from  40  to  50  miles;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the 
whole  western  bank  does  not  ofl'er  a  single  spot  eligible  for  the  site  of  a  considerable  town, 
and  hardly  affords  a  route  for  a  road  secure  from  overflow ;  on  the  eastern  side  there  are  se- 
veral points  where  the  hills  approach  the  river,  and  aflbrd  good  town-sites,  but  fr<am  Mem- 
phis to  Vicksburg,  365  miles,  the  wholo  tract  consists  of  low  grounds  subject  to  be  inundated 
to  the  dcptli  of  several  feet ;  and  below  Baton  Rouge,  where  ue  line  of  upland  wholly  leaves 
the  river  and  passes  olf  to  the  east,  there  is  no  place  practicable  for  settlement  beyond  the 
river  border,  whic'i  is  higher  than  the  marshy  tract  in  its  rear.  Before  Uie  introduction  of 
steam-boats  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  periormed  by  keel-boats,  which  were  rowed  along 
the  eddies  of  tho  stream,  or  drawn  by  ropes  along  shore.  In  this  tedious  process,  more  than 
three  months  were  consumed  in  ascending  from  New  Orleans  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio;  the 
passage  is  now  mad3  in  10  or  12  days.  The  first  steam-boat  seen  upon  these  waters  was  in 
1810 ;  there  are  now  230.  The  number  of  flat-boats  and  arks  which  annually  descend  the 
river  ia  about  5000. 

The  Missouri  has  a  much  longer  course  than  the  Mississippi,  its  extreme  length  from  its 
sources  to  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico  being  about  4600  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the 
Great  Falls,  nearly  3800  miles  from  the  sea,  and  steam-boats  have  ascended  it  2300  miles 
from  the  Mississippi.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  some  of  its  sources  are  only 
about  a  mile  from  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Columbia.  Its  head-waters  have  not  been 
carefully  examined,  but  in  the  early  part  of  its  course  it  is  a  foaming  mountain-torrent, 
which  issues  from  the  ^cat  alpine  barrier  through  a  remarkable  chasm  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  nearly  six  miles  m  length  and  1200  feet  in  height,  called  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Sixty  miles  below  tho  easternmost  ridge,  it  forms  a  succession  of  cataracts  and 
rapids,  which  are  second  only  to  Niagara  in  grandeur ;  in  tho  space  of  seventeen  miles  the 
river  has  a  descent  of  30C  feet,  and  in  that  distance  beside  the  Great  Fall  of  00  feet  per- 
pendicular depth  and  300  yards  in  width,  and  a  fine  cascade  of  60  feet  pitch,  there  are  seve- 
ral others  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet.  The  Missouri  now  flows  through  vast  prairies, 
and  soon  after  receiving  the  Yellowstone,  a  large  and  navigable  river,  it  takes  a  souUi- 
easterly  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  from  the 
west ;  the  Platte,  a  wide  shallow  stream,  the  Kansas,  and  the  Osage,  are  the  most  important 
Tho  Missouri  is  a  wild  and  turbulent  river,  possessing  all  tho  ruder  features  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  an  average  velocity  of  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  in  a  high  stage 
of  the  water,  and  of  about  four  and  a  half  in  a  middle  stage,  that  of  the  Mississippi  being 
about  three.  The  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  are  of  the  same  sort  with 
thosi  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  but  they  are  much  more  numerous  and  formidable.  The 
channel  is  rendered  intricate  by  the  great  number  of  islands  and  sand-bars,  and  in  many 
places  the  navigation  is  made  hazardous  by  the  rafts,  snags,  banks,  &c.  The  river  begins 
to  rise  early  in  March,  and  continues  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  when  the  summer 
floods  of  its  most  remote  tributaries  come  in ;  during  this  period  there  is  sufficient  depth  for 
steam-boats  of  almost  any  draft,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  hardly  navigable  by  ves* 
sals  drawing  more  <han  two  and  a  half  feet. 

In  regard  to  lakes,  the  United  States  have  a  share  in  the  greatest  lake-chain  in  the  world, 
that  of  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  But  these,  though  the  boundary  line 
passes  through  their  centre,  belong  more  strictly  to  Canada,  the  masters  of  which  possess 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  their  connecting  stream  and  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Lake 
Michigan,  however,  which  is  360  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  80  miles,  and 
which  covers  an  area  of  26,000  square  miles,  is  wholly  within  the  United  States.  It  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  Lake  Huron  through  the  straits  of  Michilimackinac,  40  miles  in 
length ;  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  lake  is  the  fine  large  bay,  called  Green  Bay.  Lake 
Michigan  is  about  900  feet  in  mean  depth ;  its  surface  is  6(W  feet  above  that  of  the  sea.  It 
is  already  become  the  scene  of  an  active  and  increasing  navigation,  carried  on  by  small  lake 
vessels  and  steam-boats,  which  run  up  to  Green  Bay  and  Chicago. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Qeography, 
This  subject  will  be  treated  under  the  heads  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

SvBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

With  a  view  to  assist  in  rendering  the  Geology  of  this  extensive  and  imperfectly  explored 
country  more  intelligible,  we  shall  ofier  a  brief  introductory  sketch  of  its  Physical  Oeo- 
graphy. 

*  "  Omitting  the  minor  irregularities,  and  confining  our  survey  to  the  great  masses  which 
campose  uie  continent  of  America,  its  structure  will  be  seen  to  exhibit  great  simplicity  and 

»  From  the  Repnrt  on  the  Geology  of  North  Amnricn,  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in  the  Report  of  the  Fourth  Meeting 
of  'he  British  Asauciatton  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.    Vol.  3.  of  tiie  Beiiei. 
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regularity.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  whole  area  seems  naturally  divided  into  two  great  plains,  bounded  by  two 
broad  ranges,  or  rather  belts,  of  mountains.  Ono  plain,  the  least  considerable  by  far,  occu- 
pies  the  space  between  the  Atlantic  and  tlio  Appalachian  or  AUegiiany  Mountains,  and  ex> 
tends  from  Long  Island,  or  more  properly  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  losing  itself  at  its  southwestern  termination  in  the  plain  of  the  Mississippi; 
this  last  is  a  portion  of  the  second  groat  plain,  which  we  may  style  the  central  basin  of  the 
continent,  and  occupies  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole  surface  of  North  America. 
In  breadth  it  spreads  from  the  AlUghonies  to  the  Rucky  Mountain,  and  expands  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  widening  as  it  extends  northward,  until  it  reaches  the  Arctic  Sea  and 
Hudson's  Bay.  Over  the  whole  of  this  great  area  occur  no  mountain  chains,  nor  any  eleva- 
tions beyond  a  few  long  ranges  of  hills.  It  is  made  up  of  a  few  very  wide  and  regular 
slopes,  one  fi'om  the  Appalachians,  westward  to  the  Mississippi ;  another,  more  extensive 
ana  very  uniform,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward  to  the  same ;  and  a  third  from  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  great  lakes  northward  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  this  region  is  the  amazing  uniformity  of  t)ie  whole  surface,  rising  by  a 
perfectly  regular  and  very  gentle  ascent  from  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  reaching  in  that  space  an  elevation  of  not  more  than  1000  or  1200 
feet,  and  rising  again  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  westward  to  the 
very  foot  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains.  From  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi  the  surface  is 
more  broken  into  hills,  and  embraces  the  most  fertile  territory  of  the  United  States.  Three 
or  four  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  a  barren  desirt  commences,  extending  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  covering  a  breadth  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles,  from  the 
Missouri  in  lat.  46°,  the  whole  way  into  Mexico.  The  territory  from  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  north,  is  little  known  except  to  fur  traders  and  the  Indians,  but  is  always  described 
as  low,  level,  and  abounding  in  lakes. 

"  Of  the  two  chief  mountain  belts  which  range  through  the  continent,  both  nearly  parallel 
to  the  adjacent  coasts,  the  Alleghany,  or  Appalachian,  is  by  far  the  least  considerable.  This 
system  of  mountains  separates  the  central  plain  or  basin  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  plain 
next  the  Atlantic,  though  its  ridges  do  not  in  strictness  divide  the  rivers  which  severally 
water  the  two  slopes.  The  northern  and  southern  terminations  of  these  mountains  are  not 
well  defined ;  they  commence,  however,  in  Maine,  traverse  New  England  nearly  from  north 
to  south,  deviate  from  the  sea  and  enter  New  York,  cross  Pennsylvania  in  a  broad  belt,  in- 
flecting first  to  the  west  and  then  again  to  the  south,  and  from  thence  assume  a  more  deci- 
dedly southwestern  course,  penetrating  deeper  into  the  continent  as  they  traverse  Virginia, 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  into  Alabama.  Throughout  this  range,  especially  in  the 
middle  and  southern  portions,  they  are  marked  by  great  uniformity  of  structure,  an  obvious 
feature  being  tho  great  length  and  parallelism  of  the  chains,  and  the  uniform  level  outline 
of  their  summits.  Their  total  length  is  about  1200  miles,  and  the  zone  they  cover  about 
100  miles  broad,  two-thirds  of  which  is  computed  to  be  occupied  by  the  included  valleys. 
They  ore  not  lofty,  rarely  exceeding  3000  feet,  and  in  magnitude  and  grandeur  jrield  im- 
measurably to  the  Rocky  or  Chippewayan  Mountains  which  traverse  the  opposite  side  of  the 
contment." 

A  comprehensive  geographical  work,  such  as  the  present  one  aims  to  be,  seems  an  appro- 
priate place  in  which  to  attempt  a  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  extensive  and  com- 
pl'cated  system  of  mountains  which  traverse  the  territory  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  We  have  used  indiscriminately  the  terms  Alleghany  and 
Appalachian,  thus  far,  to  designate  the  whole  series,  following  the  ordinary  loose  phrase- 
ology of  geographers ;  but  we  here  propose  to  appropriate  each  of  those  names  to  a  seprate 
group  of  these  mountains,  and  to  comprehend  the  entire  collection  under  the  general  title 
of  the  Atlantic  Series  of  mountains,  distinguishing  them  thus  from  the  Pacific  or  Chippe- 
wayan ranges.  The  several  subordinate  groups  of  this  broad  belt  of  hills  and  mountams 
are  so  distinct,  both  in  their  Geographical  and  Geological  characteristics,  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accurate  reference  some  subdivision  of  them  has  become  absolutely  indispensable. 
A  careful  contemplation  of  the  mountain  regions  of  the  United  States,  will  teach  the  tra- 
veller that  there  prevail  four  independent  mountain  groups,  crossing  the  country  in  the 
same  general  direction,  or  from  the  northeast  to  southwest,  each  obviously  separable  from 
the  others,  by  strongly  marked  external  features,  no  less  than  by  their  geology.  He  will 
soon  see  the  propriety  of  classing  in  one  group  all  the  mountain  ranges  of  New  England 
with  their  prolongation,  the  Highlands  which  cross  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  and  pass 
through  New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania.  This  tract  of  mountains,  lying  chiefly  east  of  the 
Hudson  river,  I  propose  to  designate  as  the  Eastern  system  of  mountains.  Nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  southwestern  ranges  of  this  group,  or  with  the  belt  of  hills  called  the  High- 
lands, and  purauing  the  same  general  southwest  course  from  Maryland  to  Alabama,  there 
extends  a  range  of  long,  swelling,  and  lofty  ridges,  the  great  central  axis  of  which  is  known 
in  Virginia  and  Tennessee  as  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  whole  line  of  mountains,  marking  the 
great  Kittatinny  or  Winchester  valley  as  the  western  limit,  and  embracing  all  the  hiils  of 
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the  Cotoctin,  and  Buffalo  mountain  range,  as  its  eastern  line,  we  shall  call,  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  oa  nearly  as  possible  the  names  now  current  in  the  country,  the  hlue  Ridge  ivi- 
tern. 

The  Eastern  system  of  mountains  consists  almost  wholly  of  primary  rocks,  chiefly  of  the 
stratiflod  class.  The  Blue  Ridge  system,  on  the  othbr  hand,  comprises,  so  titr  as  research 
has  yet  gone,  no  rocks  of  genuine  primary  character,  but  formations  principally  of  the  oldest 
non-fossiliferous  secondary  group,  or  such  as  formerly  would  have  claimed  the  name  tranti' 
(ton. 

Our  next  belt  of  mountains  we  designate  the  Appalachian  system,  using  a  title  conferred 
by  some  geographers  upon  the  whole  mountain  series  of  the  United  States.  The  Appala- 
chian belt  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  straight,  nearly  parallel  ridges,  of  very  steep  sides,  of 
remarkably  level  outline  along  their  summits,  and  having  an  elevation  rarely  exceediiig  2000 
feet  above  their  included  valleys.  Commencing  west  of  the  Hudson  they  pursue  a  south- 
west course  parallel  to  the  Highlands,  as  far  as  mese  extend,  and  beyond  that  parallel  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  system  as  far  as  Alabama.  In  width  they  are  enclosed  between  -those  systems 
on  their  east,  and  the  true  Alleghany  ranges  on  their  west.  Their  formations  belong  to  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  groups,  for  they  contain  no  rocks  as  recent  apparently  as  the  bituminous 
coal  series. 

To  the  next  and  last  group  of  the  whole  belt  of  the  Atlantic  mountains,  and  lying  to  the  west 
and  northwest  of  the  Appalachians,  we  may  very  properly  affix  the  name  of  the  Alleffhany 
system,  the  title  Alleghany  having  already  been  fastened  upon  one  of  the  chief  ranges  of  the 
group  in  Pennsylvania.  The  mountains  of  this  system  all  rise  from  an  elevated  table-land ; 
fhey  present  but  little  uniformity  n  their  course,  further  than  this,  that  where  they  have  the 
character  of  ridges,  the  general  direction  of  these  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Appalachians,  or 
is  northeast  and  southwest.  They  seem  to  owe  tlieir  configuration,  which  is  that  of  vast 
piles  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  rising  from  a  plain  intersect»l  by  innumerable  deep  valleys 
of  denudation,  rather  to  causes  which  have  removed  portions  of  the  high  plateau  on  which 
*hese  mountains  stand,  than  to  direct  uplifling  forces,  such  as  have  unquestionably  acted  in 
the  more  convulsed  regions  of  the  other  three  mountain  systems. 

The  elevated  plateau  of  the  Alleghany  system  is  cut  off,  rising  commonly  next  the  east, 
by  an  abrupt  escarpment,  which,  combined  with  the  deep  and  sudden  denudation  of  the  high 
plain  immediately  westward  of  this  eastern  termination,  confers  upon  this  portion  of  the  pl&> 
teau  of  the  Alleghany  the  character  of  a  broad,  irregular  mountain-range  of  rather  uniform 
direction.  Some  of  the  parallel  mountain-ridges  west  of  this  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau, 
consist  of  very  obtuse,  gently  swelling,  anticlinal  axes,  but  more  commonly  they  are  truo 
bills  of  denudation.  We  make  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Alleghany  system  to  embrace  the  so 
called  Alleghany  mountain  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Eastern  Front-ridge,  the  Greenbrior  moun- 
tain, Great  Flat-top  mountain,  &c.  of  Virginia,  and  others  in  Tennessee.  The  mountain  called 
on  the  maps  the  Alleghany  mountain,  in  the  central  latitudes  of  Virginia,  is  a  member  of  the 
Appalachian  system,  while  further  south  in  Virginia  and  in  Nortli  Carolina,  the  so  called 
Alleghany  is  the  main  Blue  Ridge  itself. 

"  The  Chippewayan  system  of  mountains,  the  Andes  of  North  America,  skirts  the  conti* 
aent  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific  in  a  broad  belt  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  almost  to  the 
Arctic  Sea;  its  extreme  northern  limit,  as  defined  by  Captain  Franklin,  being  far  north  on 
the  Mackenzie's  River.  The  chains  within  this  zone  are  many  of  them  very  lofly,  their 
average  direction,  until  they  enter  Mexico,  being  nearly  north  and  south.  Within  the 
United  States  territory  they  rise  abruptly  from  the  sandy  plain  before  described,  in  longitude 
about  32i°  west  from  Washington ;  and  from  that  meridian  nearly  the  whole  way  to  the 
ocean  the  region  is  mountainous,  with  elevated  sandy  plains,  and  volcanic  tracts  resembling 
those  of  Mexico.  The  summits  of  many  of  the  Chippewayan  chains  are  far  above  the  limit 
Of  perpetual  snow,  the  highest  points  being  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

"When  we  regard  the  grandeur  of  the  dimensions  exhibited  in  these  several  divisions  of 
North  America,  the  extreme  regularity  prevailing  over  great  distances,  both  in  the  plains  and 
systems  of  mountains,  and  the  straightness  and  parallelism  of  these  to  its  long  coasts,  we  are 
prepared  to  look  for  a  proportionately  wide  range  and  uniformity  in  its  geological  features." 

The  great  plain  spoken  of  above  as  lying  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  adjacent 
mountains,  and  which  in  the  southern  States  is  nearly  200  miles  in  breadth,  is  separated 
longitudinally,  nearly  through  its  whole  length  from  Massachusetts  to  Alabama,  into  two 
tracts  strongly  contrasted  with  each  other  as  respects  both  their  geographical  and  geological 
features.  The  boundary  which  divides  them  is  the  eastern  edge  of  a  low  undulating  line  of 
primary  rocks,  which,  forming  the  termination  of  the  upper  or  rocky  tract,  separates  it  from 
the  lower,  flat,  and  sandy  plam,  with  all  the  features  of  having  been  at  one  time  the  line  of 
coast.  From  New  Jersey  to  North  Carolina  this  boundary,  beginning  the  rocky  country, 
presents  a  well-marked  barrier  to  the  tide  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  that  cross  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea. 

"  The  rivers  descend  from  the  mountains  over  the  western  tract,  precipitate  themselves 
over  the  rocky  boundary  mentioned,  either  in  falls  or  long  rapids,  and  emerge  into  the  tide 
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level  to  anutne  at  once  a  totAlly  new  character.  South  of  North  Carolina  this  line  of  pri< 
mary  rocks  leaves  the  tide  and  retires  much  nearer  to  the  mountains,  thouffh  it  still  preserves 
its  general  features,  separating  tiio  rolling  and  picturesquj  region  of  the  older  rocks  iVom  th« 
tertiary  plains  next  the  ocean ;  and  thougli  its  base  is  not  any  lonffor  laved  by  the  tide,  as  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  it  still  produces  rapids  and  cataracts  in  the  sciuthem 
rivers  which  cross  it  Ranging  for  so  very  great  a  distance  with  a  remarkable  uniformity 
of  outline  and  height,  on  an  average  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  tide,  it  constitutes 
as  admirable  a  geographical  limit  as  it  does  a  commercial  one.  Nearly  all  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Atlantic  States  have  arisen  upon  this  boundary,  flrom  the  obvious  motive  of  seeking  the 
head  of  navigation ;  a  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  geological  <<:;uses  in  distributing 
population  and  deciding  the  political  relations  of  an  extensive  country.  Below  this  boundary 
the  aspect  of  the  region  is  low  and  monotonous,  the  general  average  elevation  of  the  plain 
probably  not  exceeding  100  feet  Its  general  width  through  the  Middle  and  Southern  States 
{■  from  100  to  150  miles." 

This  lower  level  region  next  the  sea,  I  shall  refer  to  by  the  title  of  the  Atlantic  Plain  of 
the  United  States,  while  the  district  commencing  with  the  abrupt  rocky  limit  on  its  west, 
and  which  extends  gently  upwards  to  the  base  of  the  moimtains,  may  very  fitly  be  styled  the 
Atlantic  Slope,  a  name  proposed  by  Darby  for  the  whole  region  between  the  mountains  and 
the  ocean. 

"The  surface  is  everywhere  scooped  down  from  the  general  level  to  that  of  the  tide,  by  a 
multiplicity  of  valleys  and  ravines,  the  larger  of  which  receive  innumerable  inlets  and  creeks, 
while  the  smaller  contain  marshes  and  alluvial  meadows.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  barrier 
of  primary  rocks  forming  the  western  limits  of  this  plain  forcibly  suggests  the  idea  that  at  a 
rather  lower  level  they  once  formed  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  that  they  exposed  a  long  line  of 
cliffs  and  hills  of  gneiss  to  the  furv  of  the  ocean :  a  survey  of  the  plain  just  described  as 
strongly  suggests  the  idea  that  all  ot  it  has  been  lifted  firora  beneath  the  waves  by  a  subma 
rine  rorce,  and  its  surface  cut  into  the  valleys  and  troughs  which  it  presents,  by  the  retreat 
of  the  upheaved  waters.  The  submarine  origin  of  all  this  tract  will  be  made  apparent  in 
treating  of  its  geology ;  but  in  reference  to  its  valleys,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  it  has 
no  doubt  been  torn  by  more  than  one  denuding  wave,  in  as  much  as  the  great  current  which 
has  evidently  rushed  over  other  portions  of  the  continent  has  also  passed  across  this  tract, 
and  strewed  it  as  we  see  with  diluvium.  How  many  such  denudations  of  the  strata  have 
operated  to  form  the  present  broad  valleys  of  its  enormous  rivers,  or  how  much  of  the  excap 
vation  has  been  due  to  the  continued  action  of  the  rivers  themselves,  we  have,  so  far  at  least, 
no  sufficient  data  to  form  a  decision. 

"The  extensive  denudation  of  the  surface  of  this  plain  will  be  found  highly  favourable  to 
the  acctuate  development  of  its  geology.  It  is  from  this  and  the  accessible  nature  of  its 
rivers  that  we  already  know  more  of  its  strata,  and  especially  of  its  organic  remains,  than 
we  do  of  any  other  district  of  the  country.  Its  horizontal  strata  are  in  many  places  admira* 
bly  exposed  in  the  vertical  banks  of  the  rivers,  often  through  many  miles*  extent ;  and  the 
mass  of  appropriate  fossils  thus  procured  is  already  far  from  insignificant  This  plain,  widen* 
ing  in  its  range  to  the  southwest,  bends  round  the  southern  termination  of  the  mountains  in 
Alabama,  and  expands  itself  into  the  great  central  plain  or  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
tract  in  question  embraces  the  greater  portion  of  the  newer  secondary  and  tertiary  fbrnia< 
tions  hitherto  investigated  upon  this  continent ;  though,  notwithstanding  the  great  :<rea  it 
covers  from  Long  Island  to  Florida,  it  may  yet  be  found  to  constitute  but  a  email  section  of 
the  whole  range  of  those  deposits,  when  we  shall,  on  some  future  day,  have  explored  in 
detail  the  vast  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

"  The  ledge  of  primary  rocks  bounding  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  secondary  deposits  of 
the  Atlantic  plain,  may  be  delineated  by  commencing  at  the  city  of  New  York,  and  tracing 
a  line  marked  out  by  the  falls  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  from  that  point  to  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  thus  marked  in  the  falls  of  the  Passaic  at  Paterson,  in  the  Raritan  near  New  Brunswick, 
in  the  Millstone  near  Princeton,  in  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  the  Schuylkill  near  PhiladeU 
phia,  the  Brandy  wine  near  Wilmington,  the  Patapsco  near  Baltimore,  the  Potomac  at  George- 
town, the  Rappahannock  near  Fredericksburg,  James  River  at  Richmond,  Munford  Falls  on 
the  Roanoke,  the  Neuse  at  Smithfield,  Cape  Fear  River  at  Averysboro,  the  Pedee  near 
Rockingham,  the  Wateree  near  Camden,  the  Congaree  at  Columbia  or  the  Falls  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Saluda  and  Broad  Rivers,  the  Savannah  at  Augusta,  the  Oconee  at  Milled^eville, 
the  Ocmulgce  at  Macon,  Flint  River  at  Fort  Lawrence,  the  Chattahoochee  at  Fort  Mitchell, 
&c.,  deviating  thence  northwest  through  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Towards  the  southern 
termination  of  this  rocky  ledge,  in  Alabama  for  instance,  it  does  not  consist,  as  it  generally 
does  elsewhere,  of  gneiss,  but  is  formed  of  the  ancient  sand-stone  and  lime-stone  of  the  Alle- 
giianies.  It  everywhere,  however,  appears  as  a  natural  line  of  division,  of  great  length  and 
uniformity,  separating  two  tracts  of  very  dissimilar  geological  age  and  features.  The  upper 
tract,  which  I  have  called  the  Atlantic  slope,  possesses  a  very  variable  width ;  it  is  narrow 
In  New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  where  the  mountains  approach  the  coast,  and 
narrow  also  in  Alabama,  where  they  approach  the  plains  occupied  by  the  cretaceous  rocks 
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of  the  south,  but  is  much  expanded  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Here  it  has  a  breadth  of 
■bout  200  miles,  ascending  from  the  tide  m  an  undulating  hilly  surfkce,  to  a  mean  elevation 
of  perhaps  500  or  600  feet  near  the  mountains.  As  it  approaches  those  its  hills  swell  into 
bolder  dimensions  until  we  gain  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  or  first  chain  of  mountains. 
It  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  older  sedimentary  and  stratified  primary  rocks.  This 
fine  hill  tract  exhibits  a  marked  uniformity  in  the  direction  of  its  ridjp^es  and  valleys,  running 
very  generally  northwest  and  southeast,  or  parallel  with  the  mountains.  The  ridges,  though 
not  high,  are  long,  and  the  fertile  intervening  valleys  very  extensiv.e.  It  embraces  a  variety 
of  fine  soils,  and  an  immense  water-power  in  its  rivers  and  mnning  streams." 

Having  now  of!bred  such  observations  upon  the  physical  geography  of  the  more  interest- 
ing sections  of  the  United  States  as  were  essential  to  the  plan  of  the  present  brief  descrip< 
tion  of  their  geology,  we  shall  enter  at  once  upon  our  proposed  sketch,  describing  the  sev^ 
ral  regions  of  the  country  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  the  formations  they  contain,  and  pas^ 
ing  from  those  of  more  recent  origin,  successively  to  those  more  ancient  in  the  scries. 

Before  entering  ujwn  detaila  relating  to  strata  of  tertiary,  secondary,  or  primary  dates, 
we  shall  ofibr  some  facts  respecting  the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  existing  order 
of  things,  especially  in  reference  to  the  extinct  mammalia  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
country.  They  conotitute  the  link  which  unites  the  present  with  the  remote  piist,  and  mark 
an  era  when  the  region  of  the  United  States  had  almost  ceased  to  be  visited  by  the  violent 
revolutions  of  the  surface  which  developed  from  the  deep  the  pre-existing  tertiary  and 
secondary  rocks. 

"Fossil  Mammalia  of  the  United  States. — The  extinct  species  of  the  higher  orders  of 
animals  found  fossil  in  the  United  States  are  Mastodon  giganteum,  Elephas  primigenius, 
another  Elephant  (a  tooth  only  being  known,  diflfering  considerably  from  the  tooth  of  either 
the  living  or  fossil  species).  Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Bos  bombifrons,  Bos  Pallasii,  Bot 
latifrons,  Cervus  americanus,  or  fossil  Elk  of  Wistar,  and  Walrus. 

"  Of  living  species  also  found  fossil,  we  may  enumerate  the  Horse,  the  Bison,  and  three 
or  four  species  of  Deer.  The  situations  in  which  these  have  been  found  have  been  either 
very  recent  undisturbed  alluvial  bogs,  or  a  slightly  disturbed  marshy  deposit  like  Big  Bone 
Lick,  neither  of  them  covered  by  the  general  diluvium ;  thirdly,  boggy  beds  containing  lig- 
nite rcferriblo  to  an  ancient  alluvium,  covered  by  diluvial  sand  and  gravel ;  and  lastly,  the 
floors  of  caves,  buried  to  a  very  small  depth  with  earth  not  described. 

"  The  largest  collections  of  bone-remains  occur  in  boggy  grounds  called  Lickf,  aTording 
salt,  in  quest  of  which  the  herbivorous  animals,  wild  and  domestic,  enter  thp  ii  arshy  spot 
and  are  sometimes  mired.  The  most  noted  of  these  deposits  is  Big  Bone  Lick  in  Kentucky, 
occupying  the  bottom  of  a  boggy  valley  kept  wet  by  a  number  of  salt-springs,  which  rise 
over  a  surface  of  several  acres.  The  spot  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cooper :  *  The  substra- 
tum of  the  country  is  a  fossiliferous  limestone.  At  the  Lick  the  valley  is  filled  up  to  the 
depth  of  not  less  than  thirty  feet  with  unconsolidated  beds  of  earth  of  various  kinds.  The 
uppermost  of  these  is  a  light  yellow  clay,  which  apparently  is  no  more  than  the  soil  brought 
down  from  the  high  grounds  by  rains  and  land-floorr<  In  this  yellow  earth  are  found,  along 
the  water-courses  at  various  depths,  the  bones  of  W^Moes  (Bison)  and  other  modem  ani- 
mals, many  broken,  but  oflen  quite  entire.  Beneath  this  is  another  thinner  layer  of  a  dif- 
ferent soil,  bearing  the  appearance  of  having  been  foimerly  the  bottom  of  a  marsh.  It  is 
more  gravelly,  darker  coloured,  softer,  and  contains  remains  of  reedy  plants,  smaller  than 
the  cane  so  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky,  with  fresh-water  Mollusca.  In  this  layer, 
and  sometimes  partially  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  blue  chy,  very  compact  and  tenacious, 
are  deposited  the  bones  of  extinct  species.*  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  at  the  pains  to  compute, 
from  the  teeth  and  other  parts  known  to  have  been  removed  from  Big  Bone  Lick,  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  requisite  to  furnish  the  specimens  already  carried  off: 

Mastodon  maximus 100  individuals,  ,^       v!    -.  .h-, 

*•„...        ,                      EUj  has  primigenius SO      ,^     '    '^    ,1^,^' 

,.    ,:                             Megalonyx  J^ersonii 1      — —  ,.  f? 

Bos  bomoifrons 2             '    ,  .  i     .    .  .  ,l^ 

BosPallasii 1      .'"    '.fi' 

Cervus  Americanus x     -^       '  * 

and  it  is  probable  that  some  still  remain  behind. 

"It  is  possible  ".at  the  Horse  ought  to  be  added  to  this  list  of  animals  once  indigenous  to 
America.  During  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  the  great  bones  were  either  lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  so  near  it  as  to  be  obtained  with  very  little  labour. 

"The  next  most  important  kind  of  locality  in  which  such  remains  are  often  found,  is  sim^ 
ply  a  soft  bog  or  meadow,  where  most  of  the  finest  specimens  known  in  this  counUy  have 
been  obtain^     As  an  example  of  ihe  common  condition  in  which  the  Mastodon  is  found,  I 
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may  doacribo  tho  Bituation  ot  one  disintorrod  in  1824  near  the  loa-coost  of  Now  Jersey, 
three  milea  fVoin  Longbranch.  'The  proprietor  of  the  farm,  walking  over  a  roclaimod 
marih,  observed  ■omethinnf  projectinif  through  tho  turf,  which  he  atruck  with  hii  foot,  and 
found  to  be  a  grinder  tooth.  Two  other  teeth,  Homo  pieces  of  the  skull,  tho  spine,  the 
humeral,  and  other  bonca,  woro  otlerwards  found.  The  soil  around  was  a  soft  dark  peat, 
ftill  of  vegetable  fibres.  Though  the  skull  and  many  other  bonca  had  been  removed  before 
Messrs.  Cooper,  Dokay,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  examined  the  spot,  they  were  able  to  behold 
the  vcrtobral  column  with  all  the  joints,  tho  ribs  articulated  to  them,  resting  in  their  natural 
position,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  below  tho  surface.  Tho  scapula)  both  rested  upon  the 
neads  of  the  humeri,  and  these,  as  in  life,  in  a  vertical  position  upon  tho  bones  of  tho  fore- 
arm. Tho  right  *^re-arm  inclined  a  little  backwards,  and  the  foot  immediately  below  was  a 
little  in  advance  of  tho  other,  in  the  attitude  of  walking.  Ten  inches  below  tho  surface 
waa  the  sacrum,  with  tho  pelvis  united  though  decayed.  The  femora  were  closo  by,  but  lay 
in  a  position  nearly  horizontal,  the  right  leas  than  the  left,  and  both  at  right  angles  with  the 
apino.  Both  tibia.<,  each  with  its  fibula,  stood  nearly  erect  in  their  natural  place  beneath  the 
femora,  and  below  them  were  tho  bones  of  tho  hinder  feet  in  their  places :  no  caudal  verto 
bre  wero  seen.  The  marsh  had  been  drained  for  three  years,  and  the  surfkce  had  in  conse- 
quence been  lowered  about  two  feet,  producing,  it  has  lieen  conjectured,  tho  dislocated  atti- 
tude of  the  thigb-bonca.  Beneath  the  peaty  Mi  a  sandy  stratum  v/ui  seen,  and  all  the  feet 
were  noticed  to  bo  standing  upon  the  top  of  this  floor  of  the  bog." 

"  I  have  already  described  the  nature  of  the  beds  in  which  the  antediluvian  Mastodon  tooth 
waa  found  at  Fort  M'llenry  near  Baltimore ;  and  concerning  tho  bed  in  which  tho  cave  spe- 
.  cimens,  the  Megalonyx,  &c.,  have  been  buried,  I  have  no  information  sufficiently  aatisrac- 
tory  to  offer. 

"Localities  of  Fossil  Mammalia. — Elephab  PKiMioENiva:  Big  Bone  Lick,  Kentucky,  the 
teeth  especially  in  great  numbers.  Biggin  Swamp,  in  South  Carolina,  teeth  eight  or  nine 
feet  below  the  surface.  (Drayton.)  Kentucky  has  furnished  the  greatest  number  of  teeth, 
but  South  Carolina  the  largest  collection  of  other  parts  of  the  skeleton.  (Godman.)  Mon- 
mouth County,  New  Jersey.  (Mitchell.)  Opelousas,  west  of  the  Misaiasippi,  bones  and 
teeth  in  recent  alluvium.  (Sec  Durald  in  Ann,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  55.,  also  Darby  in 
Mitchell's  translation  of  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth.)  Stone  in  Carolina,  teeth.  (Cates- 
by.)  Queen  Anne  Countu,  Maryland,  a  grinder,  differing  considerably  from  the  tooth 
either  of  the  living  or  fossil  species,  in  stiff  blue  clay  by  the  side  of  a  marsh. 

"Mastodon  maxihvs:  Big  Bone  Lick,  Kentucky,  in  a  dark-coloured  marsh,  tho  upper 
stratum  somewhat  gravelly,  tho  substratum  a  blue  tenacious  clay,  both  imbedding  bones; 
over  all  a  light  yellow  soil,  brought  apparently  from  the  adjacent  high  grounds:  all  the 
larger  bones  broken  aa  if  by  violent  action  (Cooper). 

"  The  remains  of  Mastodon  are  found  indeed  in  nearly  all  the  Western  States  in  bogs  and 
soft  .'^codows  uncovered  by  any  diluvial  stratum.  White  River,  Indiana,  upper  jaw  and 
teeth.  (Mitchell.)  Tho  marshes  and  boga  near  tho  Wallkill,  west  of  the  Hudson,  New  York. 
This  V  icinity  yielded  the  first  and  finest  skeleton  yet  procured,  viz.  the  magnificent  specimen 
in  the  .Philadelphia  Museum.  (Peale.)  Also  on  the  Iforth  Holston,  a  branch  of  the  Tennes- 
see  river.     Carolina,  bones,  &c.,  in  a  morasa  like  the  rest.  (JeflTerson's  Notes  on  Virginia.) 

"  Again,  in  Wythe  County,  Virginia,  at  five  feet  below  the  surface,  near  a  salt-lick,  a  large 
number  of  bones,  almost  an  entire  skeleton,  was  found,  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
mass  of  triturated  branches,  leaves,  &c.,  enveloped  in  a  sac,  supposed  to  be  the  stomach,  not 
however  correctly.  (See  Godman's  Nat.  History.)  Chester,  Orange  County,  New  York,  in 
a  peat  bog,  four  feet  beneath  the  surface,  many  fine  fragments.  (Mitchell.)  On  the  York 
River  Bome  fine  members  of  a  skeleton  were  found,  in  marsh  mud,  surrounded  by  roots  of 
cypress  trees.  (Madison,  Medical  Repository.)  On  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  near  Long- 
branch,  in  a  bog,  almost  an  entire  skeleton,  in  the  natural  erect  posture,  the  head  hardly 
below  the  surface.  (Cooper's  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum.)  In  Rockland  County, 
New  Yon';,  grinders  three  feet  deep  in  mud.  (Mitchell.)  Near  Baltimore,  at  Fort  M'Henry, 
m  digging  a  well  in  the  Star  Fort,  in  a  stratum  of  marsh  mud,  nearly  sixty  feet  below  the 
surface,  under  a  layer  of  diluvium.  (Haydcn'a  Oeol.  Essays.)  Remains  of  Mastodon  abound 
at  the  Salines  (Licks)  of  Great  Osage  River  to  as  great  an  extent,  it  is  said,  as  at  Big  Bono 
Lick,  or  around  the  Wallkill.  (Godman.) 

"  Meoatheeivm.  Fragments  of  at  least  two  skeletons  in  recent  marsh,  Skidaway  Island, 
Georgia.  (Cooper.) 

"  Meoalonyx.  a  fragment  of  an  arm  or  thigh-bone,  a  complete  radius,  an  ulna,  three 
phalangal  claw-bones,  and  some  bones  of  the  feet,  found  about  thirty  feet  below  the  surikne 
of  the  floor  of  a  cavern  in  Green  Briar  County,  Virginia.  (Godman.)  Big  Bone  Lick  has 
furnished  a  large  humerus,  a  metacarpal  bone,  a  right  lower  maxillary  bone  with  four  teeth, 
a  detached  molar  tooth  in  good  preservation,  a  clavicle,  a  tibia  of  the  right  side.  (Cooper.) 
Megalonyx  bones  have  also  been  found  in  White  Cave,  Kentucky. 

"  Bos  BOMBiFROMs :  two  heads  at  Big  Bone  Lick.  (Harlan's  Fauna  Americana ;  Wistar's 
Trans.  American  Phil.  Society.)    Bos  PaUjAsii,  Dekay :  a  head,  Big  Bone  Lick,  also 
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Sew  Madrid,  on  tlio  MiBsissippi, — closoly  reaonihlos  Bos  moschatut.  Bo«  LATirRONs  (liar* 
Ian) :  a  portion  of  a  skull,  ten  mileH  from  Big  Bono  Lick :  Cuvior  allies  it  to  tho  Bos  Vru» 
of  Europo. 

"CEHVua  AMKRio.iNva(Fo8ailElk):  two  imperfoct  skulls,  Big  Bone  LtcA  (Cooper).  IIorbb: 
Big  Bone  Lick  (Cooper),  iVeio  Jersey  (Mitcnoll).  The  cxiHtence  of  tho  Ilorao  previous  to 
tho  occupancy  of  this  country  by  tho  EuroiMJuns,  is  not  well  ostablished  by  the  occurrence 
of  iU  remains,  though  tho  evidenco  is  in  favour  of  tho  opinion.  Wauiub  :  anterior  portion 
of  tho  cranium,  fossil,  fVom  Accomac  County,  Virginia.  Not  known  whether  it  belongs  to 
tlie  living  species.  This  animal  has  not  been  aoen  on  the  American  coast  aouth  of  laU  47°. 
{Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 

"It  was  suggested,  tirst,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Vanuxom,  that  all  tho  bones  of  tho  Mammoth 
and  otiier  extinct  quadrupeds  of  tliia  country  yot  found,  havo  been  in  either  the  ancient  or 
modern  alluvium.  Somo  have  boon  inclined  to  attribute  them  exclusively  to  tho  catastrophe 
which  has  strewed  tho  surface  of  this  continent  with  transported  blocks  and  gravel,  or  have 
supposed,  in  othor  words,  that  tho  races  perished  by  that  diluvial  action  which  I  have  before 
shown  to  have  occurred,  aflor  the  period  of  tho  ancient  alluvium,  and  prior  to  tho  recent 
Notwithstanding  tho  oxtrcmo  neglect  which  has  been  hitherto  evinced  in  recording  the  geo- 
logical situation  of  tho  interesting  organic  remains  of  the  extinct  Mammalia  of  this  country, 
sufScicnt  information  has  boon  collected  to  enable  us  to  reason,  I  think  with  some  certainty, 
concerning  the  dato  of  their  dinappoaranco. 

"It  will  bo  obsorvod  that  wo  have  autiientic  accounts  of  the  remains  of  extinct  Mammalia 
under  two  entirely  dissimilar  situations.  In  one  case,  as  in  tho  Mastodon  tooth  discovered 
near  Baltimore,  the  fossil  occurs  in  an  ancient  bog,  covered  by  a  thick  bod  of  sand  and  dilu- 
vium. This  is  one  of  tho  deposits  which  I  hav^  called  ancient  alluvium,  and  which  seenu 
to  belong  to  some  era  of  the  tertiary  period,  but  what  precise  epoch  is  at  present  quite 
uncertain,  Another  set,  apparently  consisting  of  the  very  same  spocies,  occurs  in  tho  moat 
recent  class  of  bogs  and  marshes,  buried  to  a  very  slight  depth  beneath  tho  surface.  The 
latter  is  tho  situation  in  which  by  far  the  largest  num^r  of  Mastodon,  Elephant,  and  other 
bones  have  been  found.  These  newer  bogs  or  marshes  are  in  no  case  seen  to  be  covered  by 
anr  diluvial  matter,  but  appear,  on  the  contrary,  from  their  low  level  and  their  wet  state, 
being  oflcn  traversed  by  streams,  to  have  experienced  littlo  or  no  change  since  the  fossil 
relics  were  originally  entombed  in  them.  In  the  regions  boyond  the  Alleghanies,  moat  of 
theso  remains  occur  in  spots  which  arc  called  Salt  Licks ;  these  are  meadows  and  swampy 
nounds  whero  tho  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda, 
from  the  springs  which  empty  themsolvos  from  tho  muriatiferous  sand-stonep  which  abound 
in  tho  Western  States.  Big  Bone  Lick,  in  Kentucky,  is  an  example  of  one  of  those.  Here 
have  been  found  not  only  vast  numbers  of  tho  fossil  bones  of  tho  extinct  races,  but  quanti- 
ties almost  as  great  of  the  Buffalo,  besides  many  of  two  or  tlirec  species  of  Deer,  now,  like 
tiie  Buffalo,  indigenous  to  the  country.  This,  therefore,  would  appear  to  have  been  resorted 
to  not  only  in  modern  times  by  the  living  races,  but  moro  anciently  by  animals  now  extinct, 
for  tho  salt,  and  it  may  be  for  tho  food  and  pleasant  coolness  produced  by  the  marsh.  Our 
travellers  to  tho  western  regions,  whero  the  Buffalo  or  Bison  now  ranges,  have  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  these  animals  entrapped  and  perishing  in  these  licks  and  swamps;  and 
it  seems  evident  tliat  the  Mastodon  and  Elephant  of  former  times,  from  their  huge  size  and 
unwieldy  forms,  must  have  been  equally  expased  to  tho  same  fate.  Granting  such  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  which  has  buried  these  races,  we  see  at  once  why  such  remains  are 
found  only  in  meadows  or  soft  places,  why  they  occur  at  such  small  depths,  and  why  in  so 
many  cases  the  iit.iud  has  been  seen  resting  nearly  on  the  surface  of  the  marsh;  the  cranium 
universally  dcc:ayed;  and  tho  skeleton  either  in  its  natural  erect  position,  or  the  ponderous 
bones  below,  and  the  ribs  and  vertebrs  above.  (See  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum,  vol. 
I  p.  145.,  also  Ossemens  Fossiles,  2d  edit  tom.  i.  pp.  217,  222.) 

"  The  state  of  perfect  preservation  in  which  so  many  of  these  bones  are  found,  is  another 
argument  that  the  animals  have  perished  by  such  a  cause,  and  not  by  any  violent  catastropiie. 
There  is  at  present  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  a  pair  of  magnificent  tusks  of  the  Mastodon, 
eo  little  acted  on  by  time,  that  the  beholder  almost  fancies  he  sees  the  marks  and  scratches 
on  the  enamel  which  it  received  in  the  living  state.  These  beautiful  remains  were  found 
by  a  countryman  in  Ohio  when  digging  an  ordinary  ditch  in  his  meadow,  so  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  lies  near,  and  at  very  little  depth.  From  all  the  facts 
before  me,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  giving  my  opinion  that  the  extinct  gigantic  animals  of 
this  continent  the  Mastodon,  Elephant  Megalonyx,  Megatherium,  fossil  Bos,  and  fossil  Cer 
vus  lived  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  that  some  of  them  were  in  existence 
as  long  ago  as  the  era  anterior  to  that  which  covered  the  greatest  part  of  this  continent 
with  diluvium. 

"  Two  interesting  conclusions  seem  here  naturally  to  suggest  themselves :  first  that  the 
diluvial  catastrophe,  whatsoever  it  may  have  been,  could  not  have  introduced  any  very 
material  change  of  climate  or  condition  upon  the  continent,  or  we  should  have  beheld  the 
fluses  sooner  extinguished ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  physical  features  of  the  surface  were  tho 
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nme  or  very  nearly  tho  nmo  when  tho  Maitodon  Iive«l  u  now ;  m  thnt  hii  extinction  leema 
neither  traceable  to  violent  revolutiunii,  ao  called,  nor  to  any  dcci<li>(l  change  of  climate; 
which,  avuiriK  timt  no  approciablo  change  of  phyaical  geugrniihy  hoa  lakun  placu  ainco  hia 
day,  oduht  to  remain  the  lanio  now  aa  when  he  formerly  atalkcd  through  tho  continent,  phU 
portahod  in  the  aamo  nioraaaca  which  at  ihia  day  entrap  and  bury  loaa  gigantic  living 
mcea  of  animala. 

"  It  may  aeom  at  variance  with  what  I  have  here  advanced  of  tho  recent  and  tranquil 
extinction  of  theao  animala,  that  in  tho  onormoua  accumulation  of  their  rclica  at  Big  Bona 
Lick,  tho  boggy  matter  ahould  bo  found  partially  filled  with  gravel,  and  the  larger  bones 
univeraally  tVacturod.  However,  the  Hmall  amount  of  gravel  doHcribod  aa  mingling  with  the 
peaty  maaa,  aeema  hardly  to  imply  that  thia  apot  waa  visited  at  thia  time  by  any  violent 
action,  auch  aa  covered  tho  adjoining  hilla  with  their  bouldera  and  gravel ;  ao  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  moat  inclined  to  explain  tho  fractured  condition  of  tho  jawa,  fomora,  Slc,  by  the 
conatant  treading  and  floundering  of  tho  huge  animals  over  tho  akelotona  of  their  anccston." 

Terliary  Fortnation$. — Proceeding  now  to  the  tertiory  group  of  atruta,  wo  shall  aim  at 
preacnting  a  brief  account  first  of  their  range  and  next  of  their  more  striking  geological 
relations  and  charactcra. 

"  The  tertiary  formations  yet  known  to  us,  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Atlantic 
Plain  of  tho  United  Htatcs,  and  to  the  southern  part  of  the  groat  central  valley  or  basin  of 
tho  Mitwisaippi.  Tho  lines  along  which  these  formations  have  been  traced  in  the  valley  of 
the  west  aro  few  and  fkr  apart,  ao  that  our  preaent  aurvey  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  tide- 
water plain  along  the  Atlantic. 

"  The  northern  limit  of  tho  tertiary  formations,  as  far  aa  at  preaent  unequivocally  a8ce^ 
tained,  ia  in  the  aouthcastcrn  comer  of  New  Jersey,  adjacent  to  tho  Delaware  Day.  Here 
it  appcara  to  compoao  the  greater  part  of  tho  country  lymg  near  the  waters  of  Stow  Creek 
in  Cumberland  county.  From  that  point  it  is  believed  to  extend  oltnost  continuouHly  through 
tho  eastern  portiona  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  in  interrupted 
patches  still  fiirther  south  througii  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  into 
Louisiana  and  the  aoutheni  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Adopting  the  modem 
improved  nomenclature  of  Lycll,  wo  find  in  the  region  here  mentioned,  formations)  which 
fairly  belong  to  all  tho  four  periods  into  which  that  eminent  geologiat  has  divided  the  te^ 
tiary  deposits  of  Europe.  The  number  of  well  characterised  species  of  shells  in  the  Ame- 
rican tertiary  strata  is  amply  sufficient  to  enable  us  following  the  principles  i  f  Lyell's  classi- 
fication to  determine  their  degree  of  identity  with  the  shells  of  the  present  day  which  inhap 
bit  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  From  this  comparison  it  has  been  shown  that 
deposits  of  the  newer  and  older  pleiocene,  meiocene  and  eocene  periods  all  occur.  Begin- 
ning with  the  most  recent,  we  find  first — 

The  Newer  Pleiocene. — Mr.  Conrad,  who  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  existence  of  ao 
very  modern  a  formation  in  the  United  States,  thus  describes  the  only  newer  pleiocene  beds 
yet  truly  ascertained.  They  are  to  be  met  with  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  river  in  St. 
Mary's  county,  Maryland. 

"  About  three  miles  north  of  the  low  sandy  point  which  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula,  the  banh  of  tho  Potomac  rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  fifteen  feet  at  its 
highest  point:  the  fossils  are  visible  in  this  bank  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
interior  stratum  is  a  lead-coloured  clay,  containing  vast  numbers  of  the  Mactra  lateralis  of 
Say,  which  in  many  instipces  appear  in  nearly  vertical  veins,  as  though  they  had  fallen  into 
fissures.  The  Pholaa  costata  is  also  numerous,  and  each  individual  remains  in  the  position 
in  which  the  living  shell  is  usually  buried  in  the  sand  or  mud ;  that  is,  vertical,  with  the 
abort  side  pointing  downwards :  triey  are  so  fragile,  that  they  can  rarely  be  taken  entire 
from  the  matrix.  Upon  this  stratum  of  clay,  in  a  matrix  of  sand,  lies  a  bed  of  the  Ottrea 
virginica,  in  some  places  a  foot  in  thickness.  It  is  nearly  horizontal ;  in  some  places  at 
least  eight  or  ten,  and  in  others  not  more  than  four  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  dilu- 
vium above  exhibits  a  vein  of  small  pebbles,  traversing  it  horizontally,  and  at  a  distance 
resembling  a  stratum  of  shells.  Not  only  are  the  fossils  in  this  locality  the  same  as  existing 
species,  but  in  some  instances  they  retain  their  colour;  a  circumstance  common  to  the  later 
deposits  of  Europe.  The  distance  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ia  about 
fcrty-five  miles,  but  it  is  at  least  one  hundred  by  the  course  of  the  bay.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  nearly  all  the  shells  are  known  to  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time :  those  of  them  which  are  now  only  known  in  the  fossil  state  are  extremely  rare,  or  of 
minute  dimensions."  (^Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.') 

Geographical  Range  of  the  Older  Pleiocene  and  Meiocene  Formations. — "  Commencing 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Jersey,  these  tertiary  beds  show  themselves  in  a  wide, 
and  at  present  an  undefined  belt,  contiguously  through  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  in  the  southern  part  of  which  last  State,  and  in  part  of  South  Carolina, 
they  only  occur  in  interrupted  patches,  thinning  out  and  disappearing  altogether  after  reach- 
ing the  Santee  River  in  South  Carolina."  There  is  but  little  reason  for  believingf  that  nortii 
of  North  Carolina  any  portions  of  the  tertiary  formations  are  to  be  met  with,  which  strictir 
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refer  thumaolvei  to  the  older  pleioceno  period.  In  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  ami  Virginia, 
the  proportion  of  recent  tu  extinct  ipeciea  among  tho  toMils  hitiiertu  dijicoverod,  does  iu)t  in 
the  average  exceed  'JO  and  '25  per  cent,  which',  therefore,  places  their  origin  in  the  nieio- 
cone  era. 

Tho  principal  man  of  the  tertiary  in  New  Jersey  is  in  Cumberland  County,  upon  Stow 
creek.  Of  the  small  collection  of  ■hell*  hitherio  found  there,  twelve  species  are  oxtinct  to 
one  recent,  which  tbrnisho*  a  proportion  that  if  at  all  correct  will  mark  the  deposit  to  be 
of  tho  rnoioccno  period. 

In  Ddaware,  aunilar  meioccno  fussils  have  boon  coon,  especially  near  Cantwell's  Bridge, 
but  to  what  extent  tho  furnmtiun  prevails  is  yot  unknown. 

In  Maryland,  moiocene  strata  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  upon  both  sides  of 
(ho  Chesapeake,  south  of  a  lin"  through  Cecil  County  to  the  Potomac,  a  little  bolow  Wash- 
ington  City. 

In  Virfrinia,  they  prevail  over  the  entire  eastern  section  of  the  State,  fVom  tlie  Ocean  to 
within  s  Tow  miles  of  tho  odgo  of  the  primary  rocks,  which  bound  the  Atlantic  plain.  The 
average  breadth  of  the  deposit  hore  is  about  sixty  miles. 

North  Carolina  appears  to  contain  both  the  oldo<-  pleioceno  and  meioceno  strata,  but  the 
precise  range  of  tho  tertiary  across  that  Stato  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  In  the 
vicii  ity  of  Newburn  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  fossil  shells  aro  of  species  at  present  in  exist- 
ence ;  this  denotes  an  origm  during  tho  older  pleioceno  period. 

In  South  Carolina  neither  the  pleioceno  nor  meioccno  has  been  met  with  south  of  Vance's 
Ferry  on  tho  Santeo  River,  nor  do  they  appear  to  exist  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  or  Mississippi. 
"From  Now  Jersey  to  North  Carolina,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  tlio  greater  part 
of  the  tertiary  tract  now  spoken  ot  will  furnish  even  a  less  proportion  of  living  species  than 
one-fifih,  while  tho  tertiary  beds  in  North  Carolina  contain  nearly  two-thirdi  recent  species. 
The  former  is  therefore  clearly  a  meiocono  region,  whilo  a  portion  at  least  of  the  latter  is  of 
older  ploiocene  date.  Tho  total  number  of  species  of  sholls  collected  from  tho  meiocene  in 
upwards  of  200,  about  40  only  boing  living  shells,  all  inhabitnn'  sf  the  adjacent  coast  The 
following  description  of  the  meioccno  bods  as  they  occur  in  Virginia,  ia  characteristic  of  the 
formation  generally  as  seen  in  tho  other  States. 

"Tho  materials  with  which  tho  shells  are  intermixed,  or  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
have  various  characters.  In  somo  cases  they  consist  principally  of  a  nearly  white  sand ;  in 
others  tho  argillaceous  matter  greatly  predominates,  and  the  mass  is  a  sojnewhat  tenacioua 
clay.  Frequently  much  oxide  of  iron  is  mingled  with  tho  earthy  matter,  giving  it  more  or 
less  of  a  yellow  or  brown  appearance,  and  this  is  tho  aspect  which  the  upper  beds  containing 
shells  most  usually  present  Very  generally  tho  lowest  visible  fossiliferous  stratum  is  com> 
posed  of  a  green  silicious  sand,  and  a  bluish  clay,  which  being  always  very  moist,  is  soft  and 
tenacious,  and  presents  a  dark  blue  ->r  black  colour.  At  tho  base  of  the  cliffs  on  tho  Jamea 
and  York  rivers,  this  stratum  may  be  traced  continuously  lor  considerable  distances,  rarely 
rising  more  than  two  or  three  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  water,  and  presenting  an  even 
horizontal  outline.  In  tho  deep  ravinoH,  and  low  down  in  the  banks  of  shells,  generally, 
throughout  this  region,  a  similar  dark  bluish  green  argillaceous  sand  is  observed,  enclosing 
frequently  a  great  number  and  variety  of  shells.  This  constitutes  what  is  usually  denomi- 
nated  blue  marl,  which  from  the  soft  condition  of  the  shelly  matter  which  it  contains,  as 
well  as  the  predominance  of  clay  in  its  composition,  i»  found  peculiarly  beneficial  when 
applied  to  the  more  arenaceous  varieties  of  the  soil.  Many  highly  valuable  marls  extensively 
in  use  arc  of  this  description. 

"  Tho  very  general  existence  of  the  lower  stratum,  above  described,  forms  an  interesting 
and  prominent  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  meiocene  tertiary  districts,  as  well  of  eastern 
Virginia  as  of  Maryland.  Throughout  all  the  upper  fossiliferous  strata,  aa  well  as  in  the 
argillaceous  beds  just  mentioned,  will  be  found  disseminated,  greenish  black  grains  of  the 
green-sand,  having  the  same  form  and  composition  with  the  granules  contained  very  abun> 
aantly  in  an  older  formation,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  some  beds  of  the  marl 
or  shells,  these  particles  so  abound  as  to  give  a  very  decided  colour  to  the  whole  mass.  The 
surface  of  the  strata  containing  shells  is  usually  irregular.  Sometimes  it  rises  abruptly,  in 
the  form  of  a  hillock,  then  it  is  scooped  out  into  depressions  of  a  few  feet  in  depth.  These 
irregularities,  however,  are  apparently  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  the  original  form  of  the  deposit, 
the  other  produced  by  denuding  action  upon  the  surface."  {Rogers^  Report  on  the  OeoUh 
gical  Reconnoiasance  of  Virginia.) 

Eocene. — This  subdivision  of  the  tertiary  is  found  along  the  western  limit  of  the  Atlantic 
plain,  in  a  belt  of  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  between  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  and 
the  meiocene  strata,  from  beneath  which  the  formation  in  question  rises  westward  with  a 
very  gentle  inclination.  Going  south  it  is  first  seen  in  Maryland  between  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Potomac  River,  where  it  is  well  exposed  at  Fort  Washington  and  other  locali- 
ties. Tho  lower  or  eastern  limit  of  tho  eocene  crosses  the  Potomac  near  Matthias  Point, 
and  pursues  a  course  almost  due  south,  crossing  tho  Pamunkey  below  Piping  Tree  and  the 
Junes  River,  at  Coggin's  Point,  and  thence  extending  south  in  a  line  not  yet  precisely  deter* 
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mined.  Its  usual  boundary  on  tho  western  side  is  the  previously  defined  line  of  older  strata 
fikirting  tho  cdj^o  of  tho  Atlontic  pliiin.  Thus  far  in  its  range  the  eocene  deposits  arc  beds 
containing  chicHy  a  loose  mixture  of  various  coloured  sands  and  clays  abounding  in  ferrugin- 
ous matter,  and  often  a  considerable  quantity  of  tha  rotnorltablo  fertilizing  mincrnl  granules 
called  green  sand.  Tho  stratum  has  sometimes  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  from  the  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron ;  its  more  characteristic  aspect,  however,  is  a  dull  lead 
colour  or  a  bluish  green.  Luycrs  of  fossil  shells  frequently  impart  to  tiie  mass  a  considerable 
share  of  carbonate  of  lime,  minutely  distributed  in  a  ciialky  st'ite,  which,  by  virtue  of  well 
known  chemical  actions,  caused  by  tho  presence  of  decomposing  sulphuret  of  iron,  is  not 
unfrequently  replaced  by  more  or  less  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum.  Tliese  ingredients,  the 
green  sand,  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  gypsum,  confer  upon  parts  of  the  deposit  an  ex- 
traordinary fertilizing  agency,  whence,  as  in  the  case  of  some  very  analogous  beds  of  the 
secondary  cretaceous  series,  tlie  material  is  entitled  "  marl,"  and  in  Virginia  is  extensively 
employed  as  such. 

Tlio  deposit  is  not  always  a  soft  mass  of  sand  and  clay,  but  contains  thin  ;alcareou3  strata, 
in  the  state  of  a  tirnily  cemented  rock,  imbedding  a  profusion  of  the  fossils  characteristic  of 
this  portion  of  tlie  American  tertiary. 

Tracing  the  eocene  south  of  Virginia,  wo  find  it  appearing  occasionally  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  a  narrow  belt.  It  crosses  tho  Savannah  River  in  Goorgia  at  Siiell  Bluft',  15  miles 
below  Augusta,  and  shows  itself  at  Silver  Blufl'  and  other  points  over  a  space  of  40  miles 
along  tlie  valley  of  tho  same  river. 

"According  to  Mr.  Vanuxem,  Shell  Bluff  is  about  'seventy  feet  high,  formed  of  various 
beds  of  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  of  comminuted  shells,  and  having  at  its  upper  part  the 
Oatrea  gigantea  ?  in  a  bed  nearly  six  feet  in  thickness.' 

"  The  eocene  formation  appears  on  tho  Oconee,  below  Milledgeville,  judging  from  a  few 
fossils  which  have  been  sent  from  that  vicinity.  Tho  matrix  is  calcareous,  whitish,  and 
very  friable.  We  know  nothing  of  its  appearance  on  Ocmulgee  and  Flint  rivers,  but  it  has 
been  observed  in  various  parts  of  Early  county,  and  it  occurs  at  Fort  Gaines  on  the  Chatta- 
hooche,  where  it  constitutes  a  bluff  from  150  lo  200  feet  in  height,  which  has  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  at  Cliiiborno.     Its  extent  on  the  river  is  about  one  mile. 

"  In  Georgia  it  is  common  to  find  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  eocene  developed  as  a  pure 
siliceous  rock  or  buhr  stone.  The  calcareous  and  other  matter  originally  in  the  rock  has 
all  disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  silica,  preserving,  however,  the  casts  of  shells  so  per- 
fectly that  they  may  often  be  readily  recognised. 

"Tlie  eocene  next  appears  in  Wilcox  county,  Alabama,  in  the  state  of  a  hard  dark-colou^ 
ed  sandstone,  containing  the  characteristic  shells,  which  are  not  mineralized  at  all,  but  are 
chalky  and  imperfect.  This  formation  only  extends  eight  or  nine  miles  along  the  Alabama 
river.  Claiborne  Bluff  is  about  one  mile  in  length :  a  similar  bluff,  of  equal  extent,  occurs 
three  miles  below,  and  about  three  or  four  miles  south  of  this  the  deposit  terminates  in  a 
bluff  of  less  elevation.  Here  the  upper  bed  is  characterized  by  Scutella  Ltjelli  (Conrad;, 
tlie  stratum  being  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  matrix  of  angular  quartzose  siind, 
tinged  by  oxide  of  iron.  Nearly  the  whole  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Claiborne  is  secondary, 
the  eocene  having  been  traced  only  about  one  mile  east  of  the  village,  in  the  banks  of 
small  creek.  The  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Alaba.na  and  Tombeckbee,  also  secondary, 
is  composed  of  cretaceous  limestone,  full  of  Nummulitcs  Manlelli  (Morton).  St.  Stephens, 
on  the  Tombeckbee,  is  situated  on  a  bluff  of  the  same,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height;  but 
the  eocene  appears  a  short  distance  north  of  it,  separated  from  the  secondary  by  a  strip  of 
alluvial  soil.  Here,  however,  the  two  upper  strata  only  are  visible,  tho  superior  bed  of 
limestone  being  but  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  whilst  at  Claiborne  the  corresponding  one  is 
about  forty-five  feet  thick.  The  arenaceous  stratum  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Claiborne, 
but  the  fossils  are  not  so  well  preserved,  and  are  chalky  and  friable.  We  know  of  no  locality 
west  of  this,  in  Alabama  or  Mississippi,  where  the  eocene  formation  occurs;  but  on  the 
Washita  river,  near  the  town  of  Monroe,  it  is  associated  with  the  strata  of  tho  cretaceous 
group,  as  Mr.  Conrad  ascertained  by  examination  of  some  fossils  sent  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  by  Judge  Bry.  The  most  abundant  fossil  of  tho  eocene  at  this  place  appears 
to  be  Corbtila  oniscus  (Conrad),  a  shell  very  common  in  the  arenaceous  strata  at  Claiborne 
Among  more  than  two  hundred  species  of  shells  at  Claiborne,  there  is  not  one  which  is 
identical  with  a  fossil  of  the  meiocene  of  this  country ;  one  only  is  even  an  analoffue :  not 
one  can  be  referred  to  any  recent  species,  much  less  to  a  native  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States." 

The  total  number  of  eocene  fossil  shells  is  about  210,  nearly  all  the  species  being  from  a 
single  locality,  namely,  Claiborne,  Alabama.  Other  deposits,  as  that  of  St.  Stephens  on  the 
Tombeckbee,  present  a  large  collection  of  species  also,  but  they  have  been  found  not  to  differ 
from  the  species  at  Claiborne. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  older  tertiary  or  eocene  strata  of  Alabama  contain  a  pro 
fusion  of  specimens  of  four  secondary  species,  and  yot  possess  not  one  species  common  with 
the  meiocene.    This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  among  the  corresponding  fbrmatiom 
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in  Europe,  the  eocene  and  moioceno  being  connected  by  42  species  common  to  both,  out  uf  1238 
Mlonging  to  the  eocene,  and  the  secondary  and  eocene  strata  having  produced  none  identical 
between  them.  From  this,  and  from  the  mtcresting  fact,  that  most  of  tho  American  forma* 
tiona  of  this  period  contain  not  a  single  known  recent  species,  it  seems  evident  that  these 
tertiary  strata  of  tho  Southern  States  assume  an  earlier  position  in  the  American  eocene 
period  than  tho  beds  of  the  Paris  basin  occupy  in  the  eocene  period  of  Europe.  A  fact  not 
lof  curious  and  unexpected  is,  that  out  of  about  210  eocene  fossils  from  Alabama,  not  more 
than  six  aro  discovered  to  be  common  to  the  same  period  in  Europe. 

The  occurrence  of  a  recent  species,  the  Venus  mercenaria,  in  tho  eocene  of  Maryland, 
and  the  fact  that  none  of  this  formation,  in  either  Maryland  or  Virginia,  has  ever  been  seen 
to  contain  a  single  secondary  fossil,  would  serve  to  show  that  this  part  of  eocene  is  of  rather 
mure  recent  origin  than  the  more  calcareous  beds  of  this  formation  found  in  the  south. 

Secondary  Formations. — Formations  of  the  secondary  class  occupy  by  far  the  largest  por-i 
tion  of  tho  territory  of  the  United  States.  But  the  scries  is  by  no  means  as  full  upon  this 
side  of  tho  Atlantic,  as  it  has  proved  to  bo  in  Europe.  Formations  pretty  nearly  equivalent 
to  some  of  the  superior  or  more  recent  secondary  European  groups  do  occur  and  under  inter- 
esting analogies,  while  an  enormous  series  of  strata  rcierrible  to  the  period  of  the  carbonife- 
rous rocks,  and  to  tho  groups  of  still  more  ancient  date  which  aro  placed  between  these  and 
the  primary  class,  prevail  very  widely,  composing  much  the  most  extensive  portion.  There 
exists  a  wide  gap  or  hiatus  in  the  middle  part  of  these  American  secondary  rocks,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  hitherto  discovered  strata  resembling  in  date  tho  new  red  sandstone 
groups,  and  even  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  oolitic  group  of  Europe.  If  wo  carry  our 
attention,  it  is  true,  to  regions  far  west  of  the  Mississippi,  then  perhaps  this  vacant  interval 
in  the  scries  will  be  found  to  be  represented ;  but  eastward  of  that  limit  no  equivalents  to  tho 
new  red  sandstones  of  the  Old  World  have  yet  been  established  upon  any  adequate  grounds 
of  proof.  The  re  I  shiles  and  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  valley  regarded  by  some  geo- 
logists'" as  of  this  formation,  and  tho  belt  of  similar  rocks  traversing  the  middle  States,  pod* 
eess  a  date  which  we  consider  to  be  as  yet  entirely  undetermined. 

Secondary  Formations  of  the  Cretaceous  Period. — Fossiliferous  strata  referrible  to  the 
newest  secondary  or  cretaceous  period  occur  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
touri.  Though  first  displayed  unequivocally  in  New  Jersey,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
these  strata  aro  continued  beneath  Long  Island,  and  even  under  Martha's  Vineyard.  In 
New  Jersey,  where  they  have  been  chiefly  studied,  and  where  in  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liar value  of  certain  of  their  mineral  ingredients  in  agriculture,  they  characterise  what  is 
called  the  "  marl  tract"  of  the  State,  they  occupy  a  belt  of  country  having  the  following 
boundaries.  A  line  commencing  near  Middletown  Point  and  passing  in  the  ncighbourhoou 
of  Mount's  Mills,  AUcntown,  Crosswicks,  Burlington,  Moorestown,  Woodbury,  and  Scull- 
town,  to  Salem,  forms  the  northwestern  limit.  While  on  the  southeast,  the  boundary,  though 
less  accurately  determined,  may  be  traced  from  the  Atlantic  coast  near  Deal  towards  Squan- 
kum,  and  from  thence  cast  of  New  Egypt  and  Vincentown,  past  Blackwoodtown  and  Woods- 
town,  to  join  the  first  line  near  Salem.  The  formation  then  stretches  across  the  State  of 
Delaware  and  into  Maryland  as  far  as  the  Sassafras  River  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Rocks  of 
the  same  secondary  period  but  of  a  distinctly  different  mineral  character  appear  at  Ashwood 
and  Wilmington  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  North  Carolina,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
tliat  their  breadth  in  this  State  is  in  some  places  very  considerable.  In  South  Carolina  they 
are  seen  on  Lynch's  Creek  and  on  the  Pedee  and  Santee  Rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  region 
west  of  tho  city  of  Charleston.  Further  south  they  occur  at  Sandersville  in  Georgia. 
These  cretaceous  rocks  occupy  a  large  extent  of  region  in  Alaboma,  composing,  accordmg 
to  Conrad,  tho  chief  part  of  the  counties  of  Pickens,  Bibb,  Greene,  Perry,  Dallas,  Marengo, 
Wilcox,  Downes  and  Montgomery,  and  portions  of  Clarke,  Monroe  and  Conecuh. 

The  Tombeckbee  and  most  of  its  tributaries  run  entirely  through  a  region  of  which  these 
rocks  form  the  substratum,  and  we  may  infer  from  the  statements  of  travellers  that  the 
countries  of  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  and  indeed  nearly  the  whole  State  of  Mississippi, 
are  of  the  same  formation.  In  the  southwestern  portion  of  Tennessee,  Louisiana  bctweep 
Alexandria  and  Natchitoches,  and  on  the  Washita  River,  and  in  Arkansas  on  the  colcareous 
platform  of  Red  River,  these  rocks  are  known  to  exist  and  probably  occupy  an  extensive 
area. 

The  cretaceous  formations  thus  traced,  though  certainly  referrible  to  the  same  period,  pre- 
sent such  marked  differences  of  mineral  and  fossil  constituents  when  the  northern  and  south- 
ern localities  referred  to  are  compared,  as  to  make  it  proper  to  distinguish  them  into  two 
classes.  The  first  or  green  sand  formation  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  the  cretaceous 
rogioii,  extenuing  through  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  to  the  point  before  mentioned  in  Ma- 
lyland.  It  consists  of  strata  of  a  fiiable  material,  more  or  less  arenaceous  or  argillaceous  ip 
its  texture,  of  a  dark  greenish  or  bluish  colour,  including  bands  or  layers  rich  in  a  peculiar 

*  3e<i  Hitchcock's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  MaBsachusetti. 
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and  characterised  by  the  presence  generally  in  large  proportion  of  the  peculiar  mine- 
ral before  referred  to  under  the  name  of  green  sand.  The  other,  or  calcareous  formation,  is 
found  throughout  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  region  which  has  been  described, 
and  consists  of  limestone  of  various  degrees  of  liardness,  more  or  less  abundant  in  fossils, 
and  having  the  particles  of  green  sand  only  sparsely  disseminated  through  the  mass. 

"  Limestone  strata,  however,  seem  to  compose  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cretaceous  group  in 
the  southern  States,  where  they  exist  on  a  scale  of  vast  extent  and  thickness,  rising  mto 
bold  undulating  hills,  which  resemble  in  their  features  the  surface  of  the  chalk  in  Europe, 
and  seldom  or  never  repose  upon  the  sands  which  ibrm  their  substrata  in  New  Jersey.  In 
Alabama,  Mr.  Conrad  states  this  formation  to  constitute  nearly  the  whole  bed  of  the  countty, 
the  eocene  occupying  very  limited  patches  in  the  valleys  of  some  of  the  rivers.  Generally 
throughout  Georgia  and  the  States  south  and  west  of  it,  these  limestones  are  developed  as 
two  distinct  strata.  That  which  is  universally  superior  in  position  is  a  very  white  friablo 
limestone,  containing  many  casts  of  sheila  peculiar  to  itself,  while  beneath  this  is  a  compact 
bluish  limestone,  alternating  with  friablo  limestone  ond  with  greenish  siliceous  sand,  wliich 
is  indurated  into  a  rock,  and  contains  fossils  and  the  peculiar  green  particles  of  silicate  of 
iron.  The  thickness  of  the  lower  deposit  is  stated  to  be  about  300  feet  on  the  Alabama 
river.  Its  characteristic  fossil  is  the  Exoffyra  costata,  the  same  shell  which  is  so  remark- 
ably  distinctive  of  the  marl  beds  in  the  ferruginous  sand  formation  of  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware. 

"  In  some  places,  as  in  Wilcox  county,  Alabama,  this  lower  limestone  is  seen  to  rest  upon 
a  still  inferior  bed  of  a  friable  greenisii  sandstone,  containing  fossils,  especially  the  Ostrea 
falcala,  and  also  presenting,  like  the  limestone  above  it,  some  of  the  green  grains  every- 
where characteristic  of  these  cretaceous  formations. 

"  These  arenoceous  strata  compose  tiie  chief  mass  of  the  secondary  deposits  in  New  Jersey, 
being  but  partially  overlaid  by  the  very  thin  calcareous  strata  before  mentioned.  The  mine- 
ralogical  character  of  this  deposit  is  extremely  variable,  though  the  most  usual  constituenta 
are  the  following :  1st.  Siliceous  sand,  mostly  yellowish  and  ferruginous,  though  sometimes 
of  a  green  colour,  answering  to  the  glauconie  sableuse  of  Brongniart.  These  sands  occa- 
sionally occur  in  indurated  strata  containing  fossils,  when  they  form  a  rock  precisely  the 
same  in  all  respects  as  that  which  underlies  the  limestone  in  Alabama.  2dly.  The  peculiar 
greenish  chloritic  grains  of  the  green  sand  formation  of  Europe.  This  mineral  exists  gene- 
rally in  the  shape  of  small  grains  of  about  the  size  and  form,  and  not  unfrequently  of  Iho 
dark  plumbago  colour,  of  gunpowder.  Sometimes  it  has  a  rich  warm  green,  but  more  com- 
monly an  olive  gray  or  dull  blue,  or  even  a  very  dark  chocolate  colour." 

The  grains,  although  they  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  silica,  are  not  gritty,  can  be  easily 
bruised  between  the  teeth,  and  when  moistened  some  varieties  can  even  be  kneaded  into  a 
somewhat  plastic  mass.  A  heap  of  this  marl,  as  the  granular  mineral  is  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  New  Jersey,  after  being  somewhat  exposed  to  the  air,  frequently  contracts  a  light 
gray  hue.  from  the  exterior  grains  becoming  coated  with  a  white  inflorescence,  which,  from 
some  observations  I  have  made,  is  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  following  analysis 
by  Mr.  Seybert  presents  a  fair  average  of  the  composition  of  the  green  grains : — silica  49.83, 
alumina  6.00,  magnesia  1.83,  potash  10.12,  protoxide  of  iron  21.53,  water  0.80;  loss  0.89= 
100  grains.     Other  analyses  show  occasionally  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  of  lime. 

Mica  in  minute  scales  mingles  not  unfrequently  in  the  less  pure  varieties  of  the  marl, 
which  often  contains  more  or  less  blue  clay. 

"  Once  or  twice,  in  examining  a  mass  of  these  mineral  grains,  I  have  distected  numerous 
minute  spicula  of  selenite.  Almost  every  large  heap  of  the  niarl  exhales  a  distinct  odour, 
closely  resembling  sulphur.  These  mineral  grains  occur  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in 
nearly  all  the  strata,  both  arenaceous  and  calcareous,  of  the  formation ;  but  what  is  remark- 
able, they  occur  almost  alone,  in  a  homogeneous  deposit,  which  seems  to  underlie  nearly  the 
whole  secondary  tract  of  New  Jersey,  the  stratum  averaging  more  than  twenty  feet  in 
thickness." 

It  is  this  stratum  which  is  especially  called  the  marl,  rather  from  its  highly  fertilizing 
action  upon  the  soil  than  for  any  resemblance  it  has  to  marl  strictly  defined. 

The  diversified  deposits  of  sand,  clay,  green-sand  limestone,  and  sand-stone  composing  the 
cretaceous  series  in  New  Jersey,  assume  a  great  variety  of  aspects  resulting  from  their 
almost  endless  intermixture  and  their  various  degrees  of  induration.  The  most  fossiliferous 
beds  are  those  consisting  chiefly  of  the  green  sand,  and  next  the  thin  calcareous  stratum. 

The  organic  remains  include  several  interesting  genera  of  extinct  saurians,  also  relics  of 
the  tortoise,  of  the  shark,  and  other  fishes,  besides  a  tolerably  large  list  of  shells,  zoopliytes, 
and  echinodermata.  The  total  number  of  the  "  three  latter  classes  described  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton in  his  Synopsis  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Cretaceous  Groups  of  the  United  States,  is 
108  soecies."  Two  of  these  belong  to  genera  which  are  new,  while  but  a  solitary  species, 
the  Pecten  quinquecostatus,  proves  to  be  common  to  these  strata  and  their  equivalents  in 
Europe.    This  last  fiict  is  certainly  not  a  little  curious,  as  it  goes  to  sliow  that  the  organic 
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races  of  nimote  regions  differed  as  much  during  the  latter  periods  of  the  secondary  era  as 

^ing  the  more  modem  interval  of  the  tertiary  fcmations. 

Comparing  the  organic  remains  of  this  cretaceoiu  series  of  the  United  States,  it  ap> 
^i.ars  that  out  of  102  species  of  shells  and  echinodermata  14  species  are  peculiar  to  the 
itpper  formation  of  the  limestone  series  of  Alabama,  while  only  two  or  three  that  belong  to 
this  have  yet  been  found  in  the  green  sand  beds  of  New  Jersey.  We  discover  however  that 
a  much  larger  number  belong  in  common  to  the  New  Jersey  deposits  and  the  lower  lime- 
stone formation  of  Alabama. 

Subtracting  the  above  14  species  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  between  the  New 
JoRhiy  green  sand  series  and  Uiis  lower  limestone  of  the  south,  we  have  leil  of  the  two  classes 
of  fossils  68  species.  Out  of  these  88  species,  30  are  peculiar  to  the  marl  or  green  sand 
formation  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  32  to  the  older  southern  calcareous  rocks,  and  17 
only  are  common  to  the  two.  These  numbers  show  a  want  of  identity  in  the  fossils  of  the 
two  regions  worthy  of  notice. 

Another  striking  peculiarity,  and  one  which  marks,  no  less  than  the  profusion  of  the  green- 
sand,  the  want  of  resemblance  between  these  American  strata  and  those  of  like  age  in 
Europe,  is  the  absence  of  any  true  chalk  deposit  There  would  appear  to  be  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  remarkable  formation  in  any  known  region  of  NorUi 
America. 

Rocks  n/a  date  intermediate  between  the  Green  Sand  and  Bituminous  Coal  formations, 
—No  fact  in  the  Geology  of  the  United  States  is  more  remarkable,  than  the  extreme  scarcitjr 
of  strata  occupying,  by  the  indications  of  their  organic  remains,  a  middle  place  in  the  series 
between  the  cretaceous  or  green  sand  rocks  and  the  rocks  belonging  to  the  date  of  the  coal. 
It  is  but  very  lately  indeed  that  adequate  proof  has  been  furnished  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  in  the  country.  Recent  explorations  in  Virginia,  have  brought  to  light,  however,  some 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  a  group  of  sand-stone  strata,  tending  strongly  to  establish  for 
them  a  date  somewhat  older  than  that  of  the  green-sand.  The  formation  in  question  extends 
from  a  point  on  the  Potomac  river  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  Occoquan,  in  a  direction  a 
little  west  of  south,  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  thence  nearly  due  south  across  the  State  of 
Virginia,  It  occupies  a  narrow  belt  rarely  more  than  a  few  miles  across,  resting  upon  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  primary  region,  and  disappearing  generally  beneath  the  tertiary  beds  of 
tlie  Atlantic  plain,  along  tlio  western  edge  of  which  it  ranges.  The  composition  of  the  rock 
is  such  as  to  have  procured  for  much  of  it  the  title  of  freestone.  It  consists  of  grains  of 
sand  more  or  less  firmly  aggregated  together  with  decomposed  felspar,  having  sometimes  the 
texture  of  a  pretty  fine-grained  building-stone,  for  which  it  has  been  very  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  public  edifices  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  under  the  name  of  Acquia  Creek 
freestone.  Some  parts  of  the  formation  have  a  very  heterogeneous  compositiun,  but  the 
cementing  matter  in  which  the  more  solid  particles  lie,  is  almost  invariably  felspar  In  the 
state  of  kaolin,  or  fine  white  clay.  Nodules  of  bluish  white  clay,  of  considerable  size,  are 
not  unfrequent,  and  it  often  has  the  characteristic  of  a  coarsely  aggregated  conglomerate, 
the  pebbles  being  chiefly  quartz. 

The  most  interesting  feature  attending  these  strata,  besides  their  fitness  for  architectural 
uses,  is  the  nature  of  their  fossils.  So  far  as  discovered,  they  are  exclusively  vegetable,  but 
consist  of  relics  of  plants  distinctly  difiTerent  from  those  characteristic  of  the  coal  formations. 
The  fossil  which  most  plainly  points  out  the  place  in  the  series  to  which  the  rock  is  to  be 
referred,  is  one  of  the  fossil  cycadea,  a  very  gigantic  specimen  of  the  trunk  of  which,  besides 
portions  of  fronds,  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg.  These  seem  to  inti- 
mate the  great  probability  that  the  formation  belongs  to  a  period  approximating  to  that  of  the 
Oolite  group  of  Europe.  Impressions  are  numerous  of  the  cones  and  other  portions  of  trees 
of  the  order  of  the  coniferte,  on  enormous  trunk  of  one  of  which  was  exposed  completely 
silicefied  in  the  same  quarry  with  the  fossil  cycas. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  United  States  has  any  formation  been  yet  disclosed  possessing  a 
claim  to  the  same  position  in  the  series.  Another  and  much  more  extensive  group  of  strata 
has  been  attributed  to  a  date  somewhat  more  ancient  than  this,  namely,  to  the  new  red  sand- 
stone period.  This  formation  occupies  a  narrow  belt  of  country,  ranging  for  many  miles 
along  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river.  It  comprises  red,  soft  argillaceous  shales  and 
haider  red  sand-btones,  and  near  the  top  of  the  series  a  coarse  variegatra  conglomerate  made 
up  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  pebbles  of  primary  and  other  rocks. 

None  of  the  fossil  remains,  vegetable  or  animal,  hitherto  derived  from  this  formation,  is 
thought  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  period  of  its  production,  though  Prof.  Hitchcock  and  soma 
other  geologists  conceive  it  to  rank  with  the  new  red  sand-stone  of  Europe.  We  regard  it 
as  extremely  probable  that  this  red  sand-stone  belt  of  the  Connecticut,  is  only  an  interrupted 
prolongation  of  the  very  extensive  red  shale  and  sand-stone  group  of  strata,  which  Btretch 
from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  southwest,  and  traverse  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land to  the  Potomac.  The  variegated  conglomerate  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Potomac 
marble,  from  the  fkct  that  some  of  it  on  the  Potomac  has  been  made  use  of  as  an  orna- 
mental marble  for  the  columns  in  the  capitol  at  Washington,  comes  from  the  range  of  strata 
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tast  ipoken  of.  Both  in  the  States  enumerated  and  in  Connecticut,  these  strata  are  intersect, 
ed  by  long  ridges  of  trap :  the  principal  masses  of  this  rock  in  the  country,  and  what  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  nearly  all  the  localities  oi  copper  ore  within  this  tract,  are  adjacent  to 
these  outbursts  of  the  trap.rock. 

Though  we  do  not  pretend  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  these  formalions,  considering  them, 
fix>m  the  absence  of  all  distinctive  organic  remains,  and  from  their  reposing  unconrormably 
upon  some  very  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks,  as  of  an  ora  yet  undetermined,  we  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  sketching  their  range  and  extent  Commencing  on  the  Potomac,  or 
more  properly  further  south  m  Virginia,  they  pass  through  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  into 
York  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  across  the  Susquehanna  below  Harrisburg,  whence 
they  extend  more  to  the  eastward  to  Bucks  county,  on  the  Delaware,  where  entering  New 
Jersey,  they  form  a  very  wide  belt  lying  southeast  of  the  primary  hills,  called  the  Highlands, 
along  the  whole  of  their  range  to  the  Hudson  river. 

Similar,  and  we  consider  identical  strata,  occupy  a  narrow  belt  along  the  Connecticut 
river,  from  New  Haven  north  to  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  Near  North- 
ampton and  other  places  in  this  State,  some  very  singular  impressions  occur  in  the  sand- 
stone, apparently  organic,  and  referred  by  Professor  Hitchcock  to  tracks  lefl  by  the  feet  of 
extinct  and  gigantic  races  of  birds  of  the  wading  class.  Remains  of  fishes  have  also  in  a  few 
instances  been  found,  but  we  believe  no  shells  have  yet  been  seen  anywhere  within  the  wide 
range  of  these  argillaceous  strata. 

Rocks  of  the  Carboniferous  Period. — Though  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  little  that  has 
been  hitherto  effected  in  the  investigation  of  the  ancient  secondary  fossils  of  the  United 
States,  to  pronounce  with  absolute  positiveness  regarding  an  identity  of  date  between  the 
cool-bearing  strata  of  this  country  and  of  Europe ;  still  enough  is  known  to  justify  us  in 
placing  the  bituminous  coal  scries  of  America  in  the  same  general  period  which  embraces 
the  carboniferous  rocks  of  other  countries. 

The  vegetable  organic  remains,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  the  same,  and  a  like  general 
agreement  appears  to  subsist  among  the  relics  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  same  genera, 
ud  a  number  of  the  same  species  prevail  in  the  strata  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  ere  geologists  can  state  the  interesting  conclusions  which  must 
spring  from  a  more  precise  comparison.  The  anthracite-bearing  rocks  of  the  United  States 
occupy  obviously  a  lower  place  in  the  series,  and  appear,  in  certain  sections  at  least,  tn 
nnderlie  the  other  groups  in  a  non-conformable  position ;  but  what  exact  interval  separates 
these  two  series  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  though  the  organic  remains  of  the  anthracite 
series,  as  for  as  they  have  been  studied,  indicate  pretty  strongly  that  the  date  of  this  older 
variety  of  coal  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  period  of  the  upper  greywacke  rocks  of  Europe. 
We  shall,  therefore,  speak  of  the  two  coal-bearing  groups  under  separate  heads,  and  proceed 
to  describe  briefly  the  most  recent  or  bituminous  coal  strata. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  two  or  three  insulated  small  coal  fields  lying  nearer  to 
the  ocean,  the  coal  regions  of  the  United  States,  both  the  bituminous  and  the  anthracitic,  lie 
all  westward  of  the  primary  belt  which  ranges  between  the  Atlantic  plain  and  the  moun* 
tains.  In  the  triple  subdivision  which  we  have  ventured  upon  of  the  mountains  south  of  the 
Hudson,  the  eastern  or  Blue  Ridge  system,  comprising  rocks  either  of  the  primary  class,  or 
of  a  very  ancient  secondary  date,  may  be  described  as  destitute  entirely  of  any  coal  forma- 
tion ;  the  middle,  or  Appalachian  ranges,  embrace  the  strata  of  the  anthracite  group,  ivhile 
the  mountains  still  further  west,  the  true  AUcghanies,  contain  the  vast  bituminous  coal  forma- 
tion, which,  also  spreading  to  the  westward,  over  an  enormous  area,  is  traceable  as  a  single 
geological  formation  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wide  region  to  the  Mississippi. 

We  may  delineate  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  great  bituminous  coal  formation,  by  com- 
mencing near  the  northeast  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  and  pursuing  a  southwest  course,  follow- 
ing the  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  mountain  across  that  Staiu  and  across  Maryland ;  in  Virginia, 
the  Eastern  Front  Ridge  of  the  Alleghany,  the  Greenbriar  mountains,  and  the  Flat-top  moun- 
tain, beyond  which  we  trace  it  through  Middle  Tennessee  to  its  termination  near  the  Black 
Warrior  river  in  North  Alabama.  The  northern  and  western  limits  are  not  so  well  defined; 
but  we  may  lay  it  down  as  pretty  certain  that  strata  of  this  epoch,  though  with  little  or  no 
indication  that  they  contain  coal,  spread  through  some  of  the  central  and  westerri  counties 
of  New  York,  while  coal-bearing  strata  are  traceable  westward  to  a  region  in  the  Slate  of 
Missouri,  more  than  200  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  Alabama  and  Tennessee  the 
breadth  of  the  formation  is  greatly  less,  as  it  docs  not  reach  to  that  great  river,  but  forms  a 
belt  running  through  the  middle  of  the  latter  State,  expanding  towards  the  north.  Coal 
measures  comprise  nearly  all  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania  westward  of  the  Alleghany,  if  we 
exclude  a  narrow  unproductive  belt  bordering  on  the  State  of  New  York  and  on  Lake  Erie; 
they  fill  a  large  area  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Ohio,  in  the  southern  sections  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  ranging  south  they  cover  the  western  part  of  Maryland,  all  the 
region  in  Virginia  west  of  the  boundary  delineated,  and  are  seen  in  a  part  of  Kentucky,  and 
M  before  stated,  through  Tennessee  to  Alabama.    Other  strata  not  so  intimately  connected 
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with  the  coal,  biit  belonging  to  the  same  period  or  formation,  distribute  themseivei  over  « 
yet  wider  space. 

The  eastern  boundary  sketched  above,  is,  throughout  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
the  termination  of  an  extensive  table-land  declining  in  a  roiling  surface  rather  gently  to  the 
west,  and  cut  off  upon  the  east  in  an  abrupt  escarpment,  having  an  elevation  of  from  1000  tc 
1500  feet  above  the  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  group ;  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  which 
latter  strata  this  Alleghany  plateau  rests.  Its  beds  dip  most  generally  to  the  west,  at  a 
moderate  angle,  which  grows  less  as  we  advance  into  the  great  basin  of  the  Ohio  and  iti 
tributaries. 

"  The  surface  of  the  region  is  undulating,  and  towards  its  southeastern  limit,  mountainous; 
but  the  lofliest  hills  rise  in  gently  swelling  outlines,  and  no  very  prominent  peaks  tower  in 
acute  and  ragged  lines,  to  denote  that  the  strata  have  been  subjected  to  violent  convulsive 
and  upheaving  forces.  Every  thing  bespeaks  it  to  have  been  at  one  time  an  expanded  plain, 
gently  tilted  from  the  horizontal  position,  so  that  its  surface  and  the  beds  of  rock  beneath, 
decline  with  a  slight  but  very  uniform  depression,  very  generally  towards  the  northwest  to 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

"  The  form,  direction,  and  character  of  both  hills  and  valleys,  give  evidence  that  its  ine- 
qualities of  surface  were  caused  by  the  furrowing  action  of  a  mighty  and  devastatinii;  rush  of 
waters,  which  by  a  rapid  drainage  scooped  out  enormous  valleys  and  basins  in  the  upper 
strata,  the  remnants  of  which  are  consequently  traceable  across  the  widest  valleys  from  aili 
to  hill,  holding  the  same  elevation,  thickness,  and  inclination  to  the  horizon.  It  is  from  Jiis 
deep  excavation  of  the  strata  by  natural  causes,  combined  with  the  other  important  circum- 
stances of  a  nearly  liorizontal  position,  that  we  are  to  draw  our  estimate  of  the  prodigious 
resources  of  a  mineral  kind  possessed  by  the  region  before  us.  Whatever  velur.ble  materials 
lie  included  in  the  strata  of  the  district,  coal,  salt,  limestone,  or  iron  ore,  th>i  )*.orizontal  posi- 
tion alluded  to  keeps  them  near  the  surface,  or  at  an  accessible  depth,  over  enormously  wide 
spaces  of  country,  while  the  trough-like  structure  of  the  valleys,  and  their  great  depths 
exposes  the  edges  of  many  of  these  deposits  to  the  day,  under  positions  in  which  mining  is 
the  easiest  imaginable,  and  with  an  extent  of  development  not  less  accommodating  to  the 
researches  of  the  scientific  geologist  than  bountiful  to  the  wants  of  the  community.  The 
same  features  prevail  in  the  tertiary  or  tide-water  district  of  the  State,  and  ought  to  awaken 
there  a  corresponding  feeling  of  congratulation.  The  only  essential  difference  of  structure, 
is  the  far  greater  depths  to  which  the  beds  of  this  western  territory  have  been  excavated  or 
denuded.  A  greater  number  of  strata  are  there  laid  open,  contributing  to  render  the  deep- 
seated  beds  of  coal  as  accessible  as  the  superficial  marls  of  the  lower  section  of  the  State, 
and  thereby  to  preserve  a  beautiful  balance  in  the  resources  of  the  two  respective  regions." 
—Geological  Reconnaissance  of  Virginia. 

When  we  attempt  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  strata  individually  of  the  coal- 
bearing  series  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  so  called  carboniferous  group  of  Europe, 
we  are  surprised  at  their  visible  want  of  accordance.  Neither  the  same  rocks,  nor  the  same 
order  of  superposition  are  anywhere  traceable,  and  nowhere  do  we  find  underlying  these 
coal  measures  a  counterpart  to  either  the  carboniferous  limestone,  or  tlie  old  red  sandstone, 
which  so  widely  attend  the  coal  measures  in  certain  countries  in  Europe. 

The  lowest  members  of  this  thick  series  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  the  Alleghany  pla- 
teau, are  generally  red,  green,  and  buff-coloured  sond-stones,  often  very  argillaceous,  the 
whole  having  a  probable  thickness  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet.  The  red  variety  predominates, 
and  especially  towards  the  base  of  the  series.  Resting  upon  these  are  massive  strata  of  very 
coarse  quartzose,  conglomerate,  and  sand-stone,  which  in  a  thickness  of  a  few  hundred  feet 
generally  constitute  the  verge  or  summit  of  the  mountain  table-land.  Upon  these  beds, 
again,  rep;(Se  the  bituminous  coal  measures,  consisting  of  white  sand-stones  very  analogous  to 
some  of  those  above  mentioned,  intermingled  with  other  varieties  of  the  rock  more  argilla- 
ceous, and  with  yellowish,  grey,  pink,  and  even  red  sand-stones  in  almost  endles  alternation. 
What  strongly  characterizes  this  whole  class  of  deposits,  is  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
quartz  or  sand-stones,  and  the  paucity  of  slates  and  shales  associated  with  the  coal.  The 
coal-seams  are  usually  first  met  with  soon  after  we  pass  the  eastern  verge  of  tho  plateau, 
and  here  the  coal  measures  are  mostly  sand-stones.  Further  westward,  or  in  other  words, 
owing  to  the  slight  western  dip  of  the  whole,  higher  in  tho  series,  we  find  these  Toclis  becom- 
ing somewhat  more  argillaceous,  enclosing  thin  beds  of  soft  shale  and  fine  clay,  and  thin 
irregular  bands  of  limestone.  By  and  bye  these  subordinate  strata  grow  tolerably  numerous, 
and  they  then  contain  layers  of  nodular  argillaceous  iron  ore  identical  with  the  ore  bf  the 
coal  strata  of  Europe.  There  is  ample  reason  for  believing  that  this  kind  of  ore  is  distri- 
buted throughout  this  formation  in  its  range  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
no  doubt  in  other  quarters,  in  a  degree  of  lavish  profusion  rivalling  ilie  iron  regions  of  any 
portion  of  Great  Britain.  The  ore  in  question  contains  commonly  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  of 
iron,  and  directly  associated  as  it  is  with  innumerable  seams  of  coal  well  adapted  for  conver- 
sion into  coke,  and  with  beds  of  limestone  to  serve  as  a  flux,  it  seems  strange  that  so  little 
has  hitherto  been  attempted  towards  manufacturing  it  into  iron. 
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The  kinds  of  coal  embraced  in  the  fbrmation  now  before  us,  are  extremely  various.  The 
•eama  have  an  average  thickness  of  8  or  4  feet,  but  a  few  are  found  reaching  6  or  even  10 
ftet  in  thickness.  Those  adjacent  to  the  eastern  outcrop,  or  in  other  words,  those  lowest  in 
the  aeries,  are  brilliant,  highly  bituminized  varieties,  ver^  fl-iable,  and  nearly  all,  at  least  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  bGlieved  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  characterized  by  a  columnar  frac< 
tare,  or  one  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  stratification.  These  fbmish  tolerably  good 
Coke.  Towards  tae  northern  limit  of  the  coal-bearing  portion  of  the  formation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  coal  is  more  firm,  compact,  has  a  very  regular  cubical  or  rectangular  fhicture,  and 
contains  but  a  small  amount  of  bituminous  matter ;  m  other  words,  it  is  of  the  variety  called 
dry  coat,  and  finely  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  iron.  There  exist  numerous  seams  of  this 
in  the  northern  and  western  counties  of  that  State,  also  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  even  in 
Illinois,  and  extensively  in  Western  Virginia.  This  variety  sometimes  contains  innumerable 
thin  lamuiffi  of  fossil  fibrous  charcoal,  seen  in  many  American  coals,  and  very  common  espe- 
cially in  the  anthracite. 

The  extreme  eastern  class  of  coal-seams  firora  the  Potomac  west  of  Cumberland,  forming 
something  like  a  subordinate  basin,  lying  between  the  Little  Alleghany  and  the  Savage 
Mountain,  possess  an  intermediate  proportion  of  bituminous  matter,  and  fiirnish  an  excellent 
coke.  Thev  are  an  exception  to  the  general  remark  above  made,  being  not  columnar  or 
IHable,  but  breaking  into  huge  blocks,  besides  containing  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  bitu- 
men. Perhaps  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  strictly  descriptive  of  the  distribution  of  the  several 
varieties  of  coal  throughout  the  enormous  area  occupied  by  this  formation.  Many  of  the 
limestone  beds  of  the  series  contain  such  a  mixture  of  foreign  matters  with  the  carbonate  of 
Ikne,  that  they  constitute  an  excellent  source  from  which  to  procure  hydraulic  cement 

In  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  still  further  west  of  these,  are  wide 
tracts  of  a  purer  limestone,  probably  referable  also  to  this  coal  series,  of  very  great  extent 

One  very  notable  feature  in  the  grits  or  sandstones  of  this  formation,  is  the  presence  in 
them  of  muriate  of  soda,  in  such  abundance  as  to  yield  a  copious  impregnation  to  the  waters 
which  are  artificially  procured  firom  them  by  boring.  A  very  extensive  and  often  lucrative 
branch  of  manufacture  is  thus  sustained,  the  sand-stones  yielding  the  saline  water,  and  the 
coal-seams  adjacent  producing  the  fiiel  to  effect  the  evaporation. 

Respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  salt  is  distributed  in  these  rocks,  the  probabilihr  is, 
that  it  occurs  as  a  mere  impregnation  in  the  partings  of  the  strata,  and  not  in  the  condition 
of  solid  rock  salt  Research  has  not  yet  determined  whether  the  salt-springs  of  Onondaga, 
New  York,  issue  from  rocks  of  the  date  we  are  now  treating  of,  or  whether  the  remarkably 
strong  brines  of  the  Valley  of  the  Holston,  in  Virginia,  are  not  of  an  epoch  diderent  from, 
and  probably  older  than  those  salif  erous  sand-stones  of  the  coal  series.  We  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  opinion  often  advanced,*  that  the  New  York  salt  region  is  in  a  formation  of  the  date 
of  the  new  red  sand-stone  of  Europe ;  for  the  presence  of  tiie  muriate  of  soda  of  itself  will 
not  prove  the  question  of  date,  inasmuch  as  rocks  of  unequivocally  older  groups  are  seen  in 
many  sections  of  the  region  now  sketched,  to  contain  an  equally  inexhaustible  supply  of  the 
same  mineral. 

The  salt-springs  of  Onondaga  county  in  New  York,  furnished  in  the  year  1835,  of  manu- 
factured salt,  the  quantity  of  2,222,694  bushels.t  It  is  stated  that  at  present  the  salt-works 
on  the  Kenawha  river  in  Virginia,  produce  annually  about  3,000,000  of  bushels  of  salt  made 
entirely  by  artificial  heatt  The  supply  furnished  fl-om  the  strata  of  Pennsylvania  is  like- 
wise large,  though  it  is  believed  to  be  by  no  means  equal  to  the  quantities  above  mentioned 

Geologists  who  have  been  accustomed  to  seek  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  geolo- 

ical  relations  of  Europe  and  distant  countries,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the  existence  of  so 

ighly  saliferous  a  class  of  strata  constituting  the  grits  of  a  coal  formation,  and  the  prol»ble 

absence  in  the  United  States  of  any  rocks  truly  equivalent  to  the  group  so  long  regarded  aa 

the  appropriate  repository  of  salt 

These  artesian  wells  or  borings,  made  in  quest  of  the  salt  water,  are  sometimes  900  or 
1000  feet  deep,  though  their  average  depth  does  not  exceed  500  feet  They  frequently 
penetrate  thick  seams  of  coal,  but  in  this  formation  never  any  gypsum.  Much  petroleum 
often  rises  with  the  water  of  these  wells,  being  identical  with  that  which  at  many  spots  in 
the  formation  flows  out  spontaneously  with  the  water,  in  certain  springs  which  get  the  name 
of  oil-springs.  In  several  places  throughout  this  bituminous  coal  region,  natural  jets  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas  exist  as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia, 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  regarding  the  small  detached  coal-fields  which  lie  to  the 
east  of  these  carboniferous  strata  of  the  Alleghany  region.  The  best  developed  and  probably 
most  extensive  of  these  insulated  coal  formations,  is  that  which  occure  in  Virginia,  stretch 
ing  through  parts  of  the  counties  of  Henrico,  Goochland,  Chesterfield,  Prince  Edward,  and 
Cumberland.  These  coal  measures  occupy  a  trough,  or  more  probably  a  series  of  long  and 
narrow  basins,  having  a  general  norUi  and  south  direction,  runnmg  with  the  bearing  of  tbn 


*Se«  Eaton's  Survey  of  theErie  Canal. 

t  Report  on  the  Geological  Reeonnoisiance  of  Virginii. 


t  Report  on  tbe  Geological  Banrey  of  New  Tork 
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•tntified  primarv  rocks  in  certain  longitudinal  valleys,  in  the  aurftce  of  whioh  thej  seem  to 
have  originally  been  deposited.  Traces  of  coal  present  themselves  at  intervals  ftom  the 
South  Anna  river,  near  its  mouth,  lo  the  Appomatox,  a  distance  of  nearly  35  miles,  besidei 
being  found  in  less  considerable  masses  ranging  in  limits  yet  unexplored,  in  Prince  Edward 
and  Cumberland  counties.  The  rocks  of  the  coal  series  have  possibly  a  yet  wider  rang* 
than  those  boundaries  within  which  the  coal  itself  occurs.  The  ceutril  and  principal  cou« 
field  crosses  the  James  river  about  15  miles  above  Richmond,  where  it  has  an  average  width 
of  about  4  miles,  wklening  in  its  course  south.  These  rocks  of  the  coal  measures  are  nearly 
all  coarse  sandstones,  there  being  very  little  slate  or  shale;  and  they  consist  of  the  materiui 
of  the  subjacent  granitic  ffneiss,  which  seem  to  have  been  so  little  changed  by  their  removal 
from  their  native  rocks,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  partial  decay  of  the  felspar,  and  a  slight 
attrition  on  their  aneles,  they  have  not  unfirequently  a  pretty  close  resemblance  to  the  pri« 
mary  masses  from  which  they  were  derived.  The  main  body  of  the  coal  lies  low  down  in 
this  sand-etone  series,  in  some  sections  almost  immediately  upon  the  primaiy  rocks  Uieni> 
selves.  The  original  nevenness  of  the  floor  or  surface  of  these,  combined  with  the  dislocv 
tions  which  have  contused  the  stratitication  of  the  coal,  cause  it  to  have  an  irregular  distri* 
bution,  which  has  accumulated  it  in  some  places  to  an  enormous  thickness,  circumscribed 
portions  of  the  coal-bed  having  been  wrought  which  were  40  feet  in  thickness.  In  other 
places  three  separate  coal-seams,  all  contiguous,  are  known  to  range  with  considerable 
nnifbrmity,  and  under  features  which  warrant  a  belief  that  tiiey  are  tolerably  continuous 
throughout  the  basin.  Their  aggregate  thickness  is  probably  12  feet  at  least,  though  in 
certain  places  it  is  much  greater. 

There  are  about  twelve  collieries  in  successful  operation,  which  sustam  at  Richmond  s 
valuable  and  growing  coal-trade.  The  deepest  shaft  is  one  belonging  to  the  Midlothian 
pits;  it  is  700  feet  in  depth,  and  a  new  shaft  not  yet  completed,  wiU  perhaps  even  exceed 
this. 

The  exact  geological  nge  of  this  coal  formation  can  only  be  inferred  on  general  grounds, 
ind  from  a  seeming  identity  of  the  vegetable  remains  with  those  of  tiie  true  coal  series  else* 
where. 

As  these  strata  have  never,  so  fiir,  flimished  any  shells  or  other  characteristic  fossils,  and 
as  they  repose  directly  upon  the  primary  rocks,  and  are  not  themselves  covered  by  any  newer 
formation,  it  becomes  difficult  through  a  want  of  data  to  affix  to  them  their  exact  position  in 
the  secondary  series. 

Another  insulated  small  coal-field  recently  developed,  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia.  Its  coal  is 
rich  in  bituminous  matter,  like  that  of  the  region  just  described,  but  it  has  not  been  exten- 
sively worked,  and  its  general  geological  relations  are  imperfectly  known.* 

Formations  of  the  period  of  the  Oreywacke  group, — Between  the  mountain  ranges  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  system  on  the  east,  and  the  base  of  the  plateau  of  the  Alleghany  on  the  west, 
there  extends  a  wide  belt  of  parallel  mountain  ridges  with  deep  intervening  valleys,  which, 
from  considerations  of  physical  geography  as  well  as  of  geology,  we  have  grouped  together 
under  the  general  title  of  the  Appalachian  system.  From  where  these  formations  have  their 
northern  termination,  resting  upon  the  primary  rocks  of  New  England  and  the  northern 
comer  of  New  York,  to  their  southern  limit  in  Alabama,  they  retain,  amid  a  series  of  minor 
variations,  a  very  remarkable  permanency  in  all  their  general  characters,  the  wide  territory 
which  they  constitute  being  distinguished  for  a  no  less  striking  uniformity  in  its  very  peculiar 
physical  aspect  The  rocks  of  this  region  constitute  the  oldest  fossiliferous  group  of  the 
United  States ;  from  which  fact,  and  fVom  their  bemg  next  in  the  descending  order  to  the 
series  containing  the  bituminous  coal,  they  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
the  class  of  strata  in  Europe  known  as  the  grey  wacke  group.  A  tolerably  near  approxima- 
tion in  their  fossils  seems  also  to  exist,  though  no  minute  investigation  of  this  interesting 
subject  has  yet  been  instituted,  from  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  infancy  of  the  science 
in  the  country.  But  though  quite  enough  can  be  ascertained  as  common  to  the  two  respec- 
tive formations  of  Europe  and  America,  to  satisfy  us  that  they  had  their  origin  during  the 
same  general  epoch,  yet  nothing  appears  to  justify  our  assuming  anything  o{  identity  between 
the  suoordinate  members  of  the  two  series. 

The  broader  views  of  the  origin  of  stratified  rocks  now  entertained  by  the  more  enlight- 
ened geologists  of  the  day,  would  alone  lead  us  to  look  for  a  discordance  in  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  strata  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  even  if  we  were  not  assured, 
by  observation,  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  recognise  any  precise  parallelism  in  the  two 
series.  Avoiding,  therefore,  the  local  names  applied  to  the  several  members  of  the  corre- 
RMnding  group  in  other  countries,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  distinguishmg 
them  by  their  more  obvious  characters,  and  with  giving  their  order  of  succession,  their 
general  range,  and  stating  the  materials  which  they  contain  applicable  to  useful  purposes^ 
or  any  phenomena  interesting  to  science. 

The  uppermost  strata  of  "this  extensive  group  embrace  the  enormously  developed  coal 

*  Bee  a  Memoir  of  Juckion  and  Alger,  on  the  Mineralogy  and  Qeology  of  Nova  Scotia.  AoNrican  Academy  of 
Afti  and  Sciences. 
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region  of  Pennsvlvania.  The  coal  meuures  are  black,  red,  brown,  end  gray  ukticz  and 
argillaceous  sanaatonea,  alternating  with  the  thick  bedi  of  the  anthracite,  the  whole  aeriet 
reating  on  a  thick  pile  of  quartzoae  conglomeratea,  and  very  coarae  grita,  which  themaelvea 
alternate  in  aome  aectiona  of  the  coal  region  with  the  aeams  of  anthracite.  Beneath  these 
we  meet  a  very  thick  series  of  brown  and  red  shale,  containing  occasionally  thin  calcareo- 
argillaceous  beds,  the  chief  fossiliferous  bands  in  the  series  next  the  coal.  The  organic 
remains  are  shells,  zoophytes,  and  oncrini,  but  in  no  great  variety  of  species.  These  argil- 
laceoua  beds  repose  upon  a  thick  series  of  massive  sandstones,  white,  pmkish,  and  sometimes 
red,  composing  a  large  portion  of  the  strata  in  the  Appalachian  ridges,  from  the  Juniata 
south  through  Maryliud  and  Virginia.  A  class  of  very  interesting  roarme  vegetable  remains 
characterise  these  arenaceous  rocks.  They  are  allied,  it  is  thought,  to  the  fucus  tribe,  ^ai 
we  shall  designate  the  sand-Btonea  in  question  as  the  fucoidal  rock  of  the  Appalachians. 
Numerous  shells,  in  the  condition  of  hollow  casts,  occur  preserved  in  the  same  set  of  strata, 
especially  in  the  part  of  their  ranee  where  they  cross  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers.  In 
Virginia,  these  strata,  composing  a  large  portion  of  the  mountains  along  the  west  side  of  the 
great  valley  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  contain  seams  of  coal,  some  of  it  pure  anthracite,  while 
some  is  a  semi-bituminous  coal,  approximating  in  outward  aspect  to  the  ordinary  anthracite. 
Whether  the  coal  measures,  which  in  Virginia  occur  at  intervals  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  the  Appalachian  region,  are  all  of  this  arenaceous  series,  or  whether  they  are  of  a  position 
rather  higher  and  more  nearly  that  of  the  coal-bearing  port  of  the  group  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
a  point  still  to  be  ascertained. 

To  this  formation  of  fucoidal  sand-stones  succeeds  a  thick  series  of  red  shales  and  argil- 
laceous sand-stones,  and  underneath  these  again  occurs  a  heavy  moss  of  dark  slate.  Termi- 
nating the  whole  series  there  lies  beneath  this  slate  a  very  important  mass  of  limestone 
strata,  which  is  the  rock  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  valleys  of  the  region  before  us. 

We  present  the  following  as  a  description  of  the  strata  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  above 
series.  "  The  lesser  ranges  of  mountains  which  first  interrupt  the  general  undulating  surface 
of  the  valley,  known  by  the  various  names  of  Little  North  Mountain,  Catawba  Mountain, 
&c.,  indicate  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  rocks  entirely  distinct  from  those  occurring 
in  the  valler,  being  composed  of  sand-stones  and  conglomerates,  and  of  shales  subordinate  to 
the  seams  of  anthracite  and  semi-bituminous  coal,  which  here  discover  themselves."  {Report 
on  the  Oeological  Reconnaissance  of  Virginia.) 

A  number  of  the  valleys  lying  towards  the  middle  and  western  side  of  the  Appalachian 
belt,  consist  of  the  lowest  rock  of  the  whole,  the  limestone  disposed  with  an  anticlinal  axis 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  valley,  the  strata  on  eitlier  side  dipping  at  a  pretty  steep 
angle  under  the  base  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  which  in  most  instances  are  formed  of  either 
the  middle  arenaceous  strata  or  the  upper  argillaceous  ores,  and  the  anthracite  coal  measures. 
Among  the  many  interesting  valleys  of  this  structure,  termed  by  Dr.  Buckland  "  valleys  df 
elevation,"  are  the  Warm  and  Sweet  Spring  valleys  in  Virginia,  and  the  Nittany,  Penn's, 
and  Eishacoquillas  valleys  in  Pennsylvania.  The  long  and  wide  valley,  which,  nrom  Ten- 
nessee to  New  York,  pursues  a  course  between  the  Blue  Ridge  or  its  continuations  and  the 
first  ranges  of  the  Appalachians,  and  which  we  have  before  designated  as  the  great  Kitta- 
tinnv  or  Cumberland  valley,  is  occupied  through  nearly  its  whole  extent  by  an  enormously 
thick  series  of  limestone  and  slate  beds,  which  bear  a  remarkable  analogy  to  those  just 
spoken  of  above.  Connected  researches  have  not  yet  been  prosecuted  over  a  sufSciently 
broad  sur&ce  of  the  Appalachian  region  to  warrant  us  in  speaking  very  decidedly  in  regard 
to  the  identity  of  the  rocks  of  this  valley  with  the  limestones  and  slates  of  the  intervales 
among  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  it;  yet  we  entertain  but  little  doubt  that  such  identity 
will  hereafter  be  established. 

Portions  of  this  limestone,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Appalachian  series,  contain  fossils,  and  in 
considerable  abundance,  more  particularly  the  limestone  beds,  which  appear  in  the  more 
western  line  of  valleys.  In  the  great  Kittatinny  valley  also  there  are  bands  now  and  then 
to  be  met  with  which  are  fossiliferous.  Among  the  remains  are  trilobites,  orthocera,  and 
nautili,  besides  terebratulee,  products,  and  other  bivalves. 

The  whole  of  the  belt  of  formations  here  sketched  has  been  thrown  into  disorder  by  a 
number  of  parallel  and  acutely  intersecting  dislocations,  tossing  the  strata  into  innumerable 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  axes,  or  occasioning  enormous  faults,  following  the  bases  of  the 
ridges,  by  virtue  of  which,  and  the  multitude  of  minor  contortions,  an  extreme  difficulty  is 
introduced  in  any  attempt  at  restoring  the  strata  to  their  appropriate  order  of  superposition. 

These  dislocations  are  extensive  along  each  side  of  the  great  eastern  limestone  valley,  but 
they  are  especially  numerous,  intricate,  and  violent,  along  the  valleys  near  the  base  of  the 
great  Alleghany  plateau :  they  are  so  at  least  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  vast  coal-fields  of  anthracite  which  are  embraced  in  these  strata  of  the  jfreywack^ 
era,  we  have  before  said  lie  chiefly  to  the  northeast  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  If  we  trace 
a  parallelogram,  one  line  following  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain  from  the  Water  Gap  of 
Jhe  River  Lehigh  to  the  Susquehanna,  another  from  that  mountain  up  that  last  river  to  its 
north  branch,  and  a  third  along  the  north  branch  and  its  tributary  the  Lackawanna  until  we 
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retch  a  point  almoit  dus  north  of  the  point  we  started  fhrni,  we  ahall  then  enoloae  nearly  tU 
thegenuine  anthracite  Beama  hitherto  discovered  in  Pennsylvania. 

To  conceive  the  position  of  the  coal  throuffhout  this  wide  area,  we  must  imagfine  that  a 
set  of  strata,  conglomerates,  grits,  shales,  and  thick  beds  of  anthracite,  were  deposited  upon 
some  wide  and  nearly  horizontal  plain,  and  not  collected,  as  appears  to  have  occurred  with 
many  coal-fieldH,  into  troughs  or  basins  previously  formed.  Conceive  the  whole  of  this  level 
area  to  havo  been  convertml  into  an  undulating  surface  of  valley,  hill,  and  mountain,  by  some 
general  disturbing  cause. 

The  coal,  just  as  we  should  infer  firom  such  a  supposition,  is  found  both  upon  the  hills  and 
in  the  valleys,  forming  at  times  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  the  mountains,  and  only  occasion- 
ally lying  in  a  basin  form  between  the  ridges. 

Some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  in  this  portion  of  the  Appalachians, 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  most  southeastern  range  of  coal-soams  may  be  traced  parallel 
to  the  Kittatinny  nearly  the  whole  way  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Lehigh,  more  than  60 
miles ;  that,  near  the  middle  of  this  line,  which  is  chiefly  along  a  valley  embraced  between 
the  Sharp  and  Broad  mountains,  about  65  seams  have  been  counted,  one-half  of  which  at 
least  are  productive,  that  those  wrought  will  average  in  thickness  five  feet,  while  many  are 
more,  and  some  even  24  feot  thick,  and  that  cropping  to  the  surface  under  a  mean  dip  of 
■bout  30  degrees,  these  seams  rise  into  the  long  hills  or  ridges,  so  that  a  front  of  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  of  coal  is  sometimes  accessiUe  above  the  level  of  the  valleys,  from  which 
they  are  entered  by  drifts  or  levels  carried  in  from  the  ends  of  these  ridges.  Near  the  north- 
east end  of  this  first  coal-field  the  seams  are  greatly  reduced  in  number,  but  one  of  them, 
that  known  as  the  summit  mine  of  the  Lehigh  Company,  measures  in  thickness  nearly  60 
feet  of  solid  coal. 

Near  the  opposite  extremity  of  this  range,  or  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  on  the  ridge  or  mountam  which  overlooks  Stony  creek,  a  singular  variety  of  coal 
occurs,  somewhat  an  anthracite  in  appearance,  but  containing  from  12  to  15  per  cent  ot 
bituminous  matter.  Its  quantity,  however,  has  never  been  shown  to  be  great.  Coals  some- 
what analogous  to  this  prevail  in  various  sections  in  these  upper  strata,  perhaps  in  the  middle 
beds  of  the  Appalachian  series  further  to  the  south.  But  to  the  northwest  of  the  Broad 
Mountain  there  is  an  assemblage  of  thick  seams  of  anthracite  coal,  upon  a  scale  even  ftr 
more  enormous  than  that  here  stated.  Beds  of  coal  are  known  lying  nearly  horizontal,  and 
with  a  thickness  throughout  between  20  and  80  feet  The  extreme  northeastern  coal-field 
of  this  region,  or  that  lying  along  the  valley  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river, 
from  10  miles  below  Wilkesbarre  to  Carbondale  on  the  Lackawanna,  occun  under  sufficiently 
simple  features  to  enable  us  to  estimate  with  some  degree  of  precision  the  probable  amount 
of  the  coal  in  it  In  length  about  40  miles,  and  with  an  average  width  of  more  than  two 
miles,  the  coal  ranges  in  at  least  six  seams  continuously  throughout  the  whole  of  this  valley. 
Computing  the  solid  matter  accessible  in  only  the  two  thickest  of  these,  one  of  which  is  24 
feet  and  tho  other  six  feet  thick,  and  making  due  abatement  for  loss  and  waste  in  mining, 
we  find  that  the  coal-field  in  question  can  be  made  to  furnish  at  least  12,000,000  tons  of  ex- 
cellent fuel.  When  we  reflect  that  this  is  the  most  circumscribed  of  at  least  three'"  distinct 
ranges  of  coal  which  make  up  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  it  is  dispro- 
portionately smaller  than  the  other  coal-fields,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  stupendous  scale  in  which  these  formations  present  themselves.  The  amount 
of  anthracite  coal  which  found  its  way  to  market  from  this  region  in  1835,  was  600,000 
tons,  and  at  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  trade  is  increasing,  the  supply  will  very  soon  reach 
one  million  of  tons. 

Small  deposits  of  nodular  argillaceous  iron  ore  are  seen  in  this  formation,  but  as  all  efibrta 
at  smelting  iron  with  anthracite  as  fuel  have  so  far  been  abortive,  these  ores  have  been  but 
little  sought  afler,  and  their  true  extent  is  yet  unknown. 

To  pass  now  to  the  portion  of  the  series  next  beneath  these  strata  which  contain  the  an- 
thracite northeast  of  the  Susquehanna,  there  are  some  observations  worthy  of  a  place  here 
regarding  more  especially  the  Appalachians  of  Virginia. 

The  coals  of  the  Little  North  Mountain,  Catawba  Mountain,  &c.,  are  among  the  most 
prominent  objects  in  an  economical  point  of  view ;  and  should  the  reasonable  expectationa 
to  which  their  discovery  has  given  rise,  not  be  disappointed,  will  influence  in  no  small  degree 
the  prosperity  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  regions  of  the  State.  From  the 
Pobmac  to  the  southwestern  counties,  the  minor  ranges  of  mountains,  rising  in  general 
along  the  western  boundary  of  the  valley,  are  known  to  include  beds  of  this  mineral  in  the 
various  conditions  of  a  pure  anthracite,  and  a  compound  containing  variable  but  never  large 
proportions  of  bituminous  matter,  and  which  may  accordingly  be  denominated  semi-bitumm- 
ous  coal.  In  Berkeley  county,  on  Sleepy  creek,  and  elsewnere,  openings  have  been  made, 
from  which  an  anthracite  of  the  very  purest  character  is  obtained.    In  Frederick,  She 
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Rockingham,  Augusta,  botetourt  and  Montgomery,  similar  discoveries  have  been  madei 
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the  coal  of  tho  four  ibrmer  coudUm,  at  &r  ai  vet  examined,  being  nearly  identical  with  that 
in  Berlieley,  while  that  found  in  Botetourt  ana  Montgobiery  containi  a  conaiderabla  portion 
of  bitumen,  though  far  leaf  than  that  of  ordinary  bituminoua  coal.  The  aeama  which  have 
u  vet  been  exanimed,  vary  ftom  three  to  aeven  feet  in  thickneaa."  (Report  on  the  Oeologi. 
eat  ReconnoutatKe  qf  Virginia.) 

In  Virginia  the  alatea  overlying  theae  thick  aand-atonea  are  larf^ly  charged  with  pyritea, 
which,  undergoing  chemical  cnangea,  will  account  for  the  origin  of  the  numeroua  medicinal 
apringa  of  thia  section  of  that  State.  Some  are  aulphuretteu,  othera  chalybeate,  and  aome 
are  o?  an  acid  or  aatringent  nature,  and  are  often  highljr  uaeful  in  cutanooua  diacaaea.  The 
well-known  alum  rock  on  Jackaon  river  ia  a  alate  of  thia  nature,  and  ao  highly  impregnated 
ia  it  that  many,  in  place  of  remrting  to  the  alum  aprinf^  of  the  vicinity,  make  uae  of  thia 
rook  as  a  aubetitute  by  immeraing  small  fragmenta  of  it  m  water,  to  which  it  imparts  all  the 
flavour  and  the  effects  of  the  aprinira  themaelvea.  Tho  more  highly  celebrated  medicinal 
apringa  of  the  Appalachian  region,  ooth  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennaylvania,  belong 
rather  to  the  limeatonea  at  the  oaae  of  the  aeriea  than  to  tJieae  middle  atrata.  Theae  lime* 
atonea  moroovor  contain  the  celebrated  thermal  or  hot  aprings  of  Virginia. 

Directing  the  view  next  to  the  loweat  members  of  the  aeriea,  or  the  great  limestone  and 
alate  belt  of  the  Appalachiana,  we  find  thia  portion  of  the  region  to  abound  in  objects  of  both 
practical  and  acientific  intereat  High  in  the  liat  of  these  ought  to  rank  the  enormous  depo- 
aita  of  iron  ore.  Thia  ore  ia  almost  invariably  subordinate  to  the  limestone,  lying  in  a  highly 
ftmiginous  loam,  either  in  fissures  i^etween  the  strata  or  resting  over  the  uneven  surface  of 
the  formation.  Tho  ore  is  of  the  hematite  family,  of  every  possible  variety,  and  of  a  quality 
nowhere  surpassed.  From  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  to  the  interior  of  Tennessee  large  col- 
lections of  it  accompany  these  rocks,  both  in  the  great  eastern  valley  and  in  those  lesser 
onea  more  in  the  interior  of  the  Appalachian  region.  When  it  has  a  columnar  stalactitio 
atructure  it  ia  known  under  the  name  of  pipe  ore.  This  variety  is  in  great  request,  as  it 
usually  yielda  a  superior  iron,  and  is  profitably  smelted  from  the  readiness  with  which  its 
reduction  is  effected,  owing  to  its  open  atructure.  These  ores  generally  produce  at  least  60 
per  cent,  metallic  iron.  As  the  reduction  is  effected  solely  by  charcoal  and  the  foreign 
ugredients  in  the  ore  are  chiefly  alumina  and  silica,  we  can  readily  account  for  the  exalted 
reputation  of  the  iron  manufiictured  tliroughout  this  belt  of  country. 

That  all  thia  &mily  of  orea  should  accompany  ao  exclusively  the  limestone,  being  rarely 
or  never  among  the  elates,  is  not  a  little  singular. 

These  limestone  rocks  are  most  usually  covered  by  an  excellent  soil,  susceptible  of  great 
amelioration  by  the  addition  of  lime  derived  from  burning  the  rock.  Some  of  the  moat 
improved  agricultural  districts  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
formation  now  before  us.  Marls,  deposits  of  ralcareous  sinter,  and  travertin,  derived  from 
the  action  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  dissolving  and  precipitating  again  the  car< 
bonate  of  lime,  abound  in  various  places  throughout  its  range,  and  add  materially  to  the 
resources  of  the  region.  "  The  travertin  formations  of  these  valleys,  produced  in  the  way 
we  have  just  described,  are  in  some  cases  3f  immense  thickness  and  extent  That  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sweet  Springs  in  Virginia  has,  in  all  probability,  a  thickness  in  some 
places  of  upwards  of  100  feet,  and  every  year  adds  slowly  to  its  amount  At  the  Falling 
Spring,  nearly  on  the  route  from  Covington  to  the  Hot  sprmgs,  a  still  greater  depth  of  tiiis 
deposit  has  been  accumulated ;  and  in  various  other  places  Uiroughout  this  region,  masses 
more  or  less  considerable  of  the  same  curious  formation,  may  be  met  with  in  the  vdlejt, 
and  sometimes  even  at  considerable  elevations  on  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

"  The  travertine,  like  that  already  alluded  to  as  existing  in  Jefferson,  Frederick,  and  other 
counties  in  the  valley,  is  capable  of  being  made  highly  useful  in  agriculture,  and  of  yielding 
a  lime  of  the  greatest  purity  and  whiteness."  (^Report  on  the  Oeological  Reconnaissance 
of  Virginia.) 

Some  bands  of  these  limestones  possess  a  composition  which  fits  them  for  making  an 
excellent  variety  of  hydraulic  cement,  a  material  much  in  use  in  the  construction  of  the 
public  works  goi.igf  forward  in  many  parts  of  the  region  occupied  by  these  recks.  As  the 
formatiou  consbts  of  alternating  belts  of  limestone  and  slate,  it  is  found  that  the  usual  place 
of  the  cement  stone  is  near  the  line  of  contact  of  these  two,  and  this  is  fully  in  consonance 
with  the  fact  that  the  material  in  question  contains  a  blending  of  the  elements  of  tliese  adja- 
cent strata.  The  hydraulic  cement  is  not  confined  to  the  rocks  of  the  great  Kittatinny  val- 
ley, but  occurs  wherever  a  considerable  area  of  these  strata  appears,  as  far  west  as  the  base 
of^^the  Alleghany  plateau.  A  similar  material  constitutes  one  of  the  resources  of  the  region 
of  the  bituminous  coal,  but  is  there  in  connexion  with  a  totally  different  class  of  rocks. 

Occasionally  the  limestone  of  this  formation  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  marble,  either  pure 
white  or  of  a  gently  variegated  hue,  with  a  fine  even  fracture  susceptible  of  a  beautiful 
polish. 

Among  the  slate  strata  of  the  great  valley  some  possess  a!!  the  qualities  of  hardness,  frac- 
ture, and  fineness  of  g'ain  such  as  to  fit  them  for  furnishing  both  roofing  and  writing  slates 
of  very  excellent  quality.    Upon  the  Delaware  river  within  a  mile  of  the  grand  gorge 
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through  the  Kittatinnj  or  Blue  Mountain,  called  the  Water  Otp,  there  are  two  pretty  exten* 
live  slate  quarries,  one  of  which  has  vielded  slates  admhrably  suited  to  both  the  leading  pni^ 
poses  to  which  this  material  is  applied.  These  quaniee  are  in  the  slate  belt  wliich  rangee 
umnediately  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  and  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  slate 
of  this  formation  that  is  adapted  for  manufkcture  occupies  the  same  relative  position. 

Besides  the  existence  in  these  inferior  Appalachian  strata  of  the  several  valuable  mate- 
rials already  enumerated,  we  may  specify  one  or  two  more,  the  announcement  of  some  Of 
which  will  rather  surprise  geologists.  The  iron  ores  were  mentioned  before.  Of  other 
metals  almost  the  only  one  in  the  formation  is  lead.  Towards  the  southern  portion  of  the 
region,  namely,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Virginia,  lead  ore  is  apparently  abundant.  It 
presents  itsolf  in  the  form  of  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  lead.  Both  ores  are  wrought,  but 
the  carbonate  fhim  the  fact  of  its  yielding  a  purer  metal  is  preferred.  The  sulphuret  exists 
among  disintegrated  vein  stuff,  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime,  in  veins  traversing  the  limestone; 
the  carbonate  m  beds  found  usually  at  the  intersection  of  the  veins.  In  reducing  these  oree 
the  fuel  employed  is  wood. 

In  the  samo  quarter,  and  connected  seemingly  with  the  very  same  rocks,  are  large  depch 
sits  of  gypsum  and  strata  yielding  springs  highly  charged  with  common  salt.  If  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  these  all  belong  to  the  Appalachian  system  of  rocks,  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  placed  among  the  very  earliest  epochs  of  the  nissiliferous  secondary  forma- 
tions, how  unexpectedly  do  tncse  two  minerals,  the  salt  and  gypsum,  here  show  themselves ! 
In  most  regions  their  position  is  among  the  strata  next  superior  to  Uie  coal  aeries,  and  here 
wo  find  them  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  secondary.  Aoeolute  certainty  does  not  vet  pre- 
vail however  as  to  whether  they  arc  of  this  period  or  that  of  the  somewhat  newer  Alleghany 
group,  though  the  place  of  the  gypsum  is  to  all  appearance  in  the  limestone  of  the  great 
valley.  We  fiimisn  the  following  description  from  the  recent  report  on  the  Geology  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

"The  gypsum,  as  far  as  certainly  known,  occurs  over  a  space  about  20  miles  in  lengtli, 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  probably  the  area  actually  occupied  by  it  is  much  more  ccn- 
iklerable.  The  depth  to  which  it  extends  in  some  places  is  enormously  great.  It  lies  in 
beds  between  strata  of  limestone,  slate,  and  sometimes  sand-stone,  and  has  to  be  penetrated 
for  a  great  depth  in  boring  for  salt  water.  In  some  cases  it  is  said  to  have  a  thickness  of 
nearly  300  feet,  including  the  Innds  of  rock  among  which  it  is  stratified.  Its  condition  is 
either  that  of  a  fibrous  crystalline  mass  of  nearly  perfect  purity,  or  a  granular  bluish-gray 
and  veined  rock,  containing  a  small  amount  of  earth,  but  still  as  little  mingled  with  extra- 
neous matter  as  any  of  the  imported  plaster.  This  precious  material,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
enlty  of  transportation,  is  yet  unknown  at  any  distance  towards  the  seaboard,  but  during 
&vourable  seasons  it  is  conveyed  in  arks  down  the  Holston,  to  the  southwestern  States,  and 
in  this  way  yields  a  handsome  profit  With  fiicilities  of  transportation,  what  incalculable 
benefits  might  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  and  much  of  the  region  west,  as  well  as  ttust  of 
it,  derive  from  this  invaluable  deposit,  and  whjt  an  active  and  productive  commerce  might 
it  give  rise  to  throughout  that  region  in  which  it  is  found  I 

"  The  salines  constitute  another  of  the  treasures  of  this  district  of  the  State.  As  yet  but 
little  has  been'done,  either  towards  determining  the  extent  of  the  saliferous  strata,  or  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  various  ingredients,  besides  the  common  salt,  which  the  brine  holda 
dissolved.  At  the  salt-works  on  the  Holston,  the  wells  are  usually  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth,  presenting  strata  of  limestone  near  the  surface,  sand-stone  or  slate  alter- 
nating with  beds  of  gypeura  several  feet  in  thickness,  next  beneath,  and  finally,  a  stratum 
of  clay,  within  which  Uie  salt-water  is  procured.  This  clay  is  of  a  reddish  aspect,  and  a 
veiy  argillaceous  texture,  being  in  all  probability  a  soilened  shale,  such  as  that  of  the  brine 
sprmgs  and  rock-salt  of  Cheshire  in  England. 

*'  The  proportion  of  common  salt  varies  with  dififerent  wells,  and  even  in  the  same  is  not 
perfectly  uniform.  In  some  cases  10  gallons  of  the  brine  will  yield  one  gallon  of  salt,  in 
others  16  are  necessary.  Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  salt  at  about  2.5,  and  allowing 
something  for  the  interetices  in  the  dry  measure,  we  would  have  in  the  former  case  a  strengtS 
of  about  20  per  cent  Gypsum  is  always  present  in  the  brine,  and  is  almost  the  only  impu- 
rity in  it"  {Qeohgical  Reconnaissance  qjf  Virffinia.) 

On  some  occasions  the  water  of  these  wells  brings  up  small  granules  or  crystals  of  salt, 
but  whether  this  circumstance  is  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  existence  of  beds  of  solid 
rock-salt  beneath,  or  whether  it  merely  intimates  that  the  salt  which  furnishes  the  brine  is 
distributed  in  granular  crystals  through  certain  portions  of  the  rock,  are  points  regarding 
which  we  possess  no  means  of  deciding ;  though  firom  the  non-appearance  of  any  rock-salt 
near  the  surface  or  in  the  borings  gathered  from  these  wells,  we  think  the  latter  conjecture 
rather  the  most  feasible. 

Though  we  are  unsettled  in  opinion  respecting  the  group  in  which  we  onght  to  place  the 
stiaia  which  afford  the  gypsum  and  salt  springs  of  the  interior  and  western  parts  of  New 
York,  we  incline  to  consider  them  as  nearly  of  the  date  of  those  now  before  us,  rather  than 
of  the  coal  series.    We  may  at  all  events  appropriately  speak  of  them  in  this  place.    The 
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raff  ton  most  abunduit  in  gypnim  in  New  Yorl(  ombncoi  Madimn  and  parti  of  lomc  of  tha 
neighbourinff  countica,  and  it  ii  found  also  in  Ancram,  Columbia  county,  and  olinwhnro.* 
Acconiinj^  to  F^ton,  the  (nrpaum  exiita  in  limitod  bcda  in  a  calcarcoua  rocic  wliich  extendi 
MW  Oneida  creek  to  the  Niagara  river,  a  apace  of  two  hundred  milea.  Uvpaum  of  aimilar 
ttmif  m  collected  in  some  ol  the  ialanda  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the  iJay  of  Handuvky, 
^1  tliere  arP  fair  reaaona  for  concludinff  that  it  ii  in  an  extent  ion  of  the  nmo  (rruiip  of  rocki. 
Re  maintaina  that  it  ia  aeparated  fVom  the  rock  which  yielda  the  aalt  water  by  three  inter- 
mediate  atrata ,  thcr  writem  however  conceive  the  :-.vo  to  bu  in  juxta-poaition.  We  our- 
■elvea  have  aecn  uin;iln  reason  to  believe  that  the  fi  ;\r»\im  oriuinatea  in  tno  abovemontioned 
caioaroous  atratum  in  which  it  ia  diffuiiod,  conHtitutit.i;  nn  intiinato  part,  detected  in  it  oflen 
l)y  the  minute  rhombic  cavitiea  that  are  left  empty  by  tiie  Holvent  action  of  the  water  that 
haa  removed  it.  The  filtering;  of  the  water  tVoro  the  aurfhce  aecma  to  have  carried  down 
the  ffypi'  ),  until,  arrested  by  aome  impervious  argillaceous  layer,  it  has  been  depoaitad 
in  a  uroad  bliallow  cake  or  concretion ;  ao  plainly  intimating  how  it  ia  formed  that  the  people 
working  in  the  gypsum  maintain  it  aa  a  vague  opinion  that  in  acme  manner  it  ia  grotoing 
there. 

Though  several  borings  have  been  made  in  the  aalt  region  of  Onondaf  '  ><n  /,  New 
York,  in  quest  of  rock-salt,  and  in  one  instance  to  the  depth  of  290  feet  ,  v  /.,  .e  'i  s  ever 
been  detected,  and  we  think  that  the  probability  of  finding  it  here  ii-  )  e  j'hvi  thm  ri  the 
grits  of  the  Allej^hany  coal  series.  The  saliferoua  district  of  Nev  '>  3r1c  a^capiea  a  belt 
about  20  miles  wide,  extending  firom  Oneida  county  more  than  two  I.  indt  - !  and  fifty  milet 
westward. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  formations  of  the  kppalA<  i  i  \  <  Bvatem,  wu  shall  present 
a  few  pertinent  remarks  from  the  previously  quoted  deacn  i  i  ,  Virginia,  respecting  the 
numerous  mineral  waters  which  characterise  so  strikingly  the  central  section  of  the  Appi- 
locliianH,  especially  in  Virginia,  and  which  hold  oui,  in  connection  with  itti  fine  climate  and 
exquisilo  scenery,  so  much  to  allure  the  traveller  nnd  invalid  to  enter  among  these  formations 

"Among  the  general  considcrationa  in  relation  to  them,  which  may  with  propriety  be 
introduced  in  this  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  thermal  springs  to  which  we 
have  referred,  in  treating  of  the  Warm  Spring  valley  and  other  places,  appear  to  be  indebted 
for  their  impregnation  chiefly  to  rocks  of  a  calcareoua  description,  and  are  accordingly  found 
in  or  near  such  rocks,  the  sulphuretted  apringa  (now  reieired  to),  among  which  are  the 
White,  Red,  Salt,  Blue,  and  Gray  Sulphur  springs,  appear  to  derive  most  of  their  ingredient! 
from  pyritoua  slates,  and  will  therefore  be  observed  to  rise  through  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  strata  of  this  nature.  Of  these,  the  White  Sulphur  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  regarded 
as  decidedly  thermal,  its  temperature  being  about  64o,  while  the  othera  do  net  vary  const* 
derably  tr^^rr  iho  usual  temperature  of  the  ordinary  springs  around  them. 

"  Anf^'lier  point  of  a  general  character  which  may  be  noticed  here,  is  the  radical  diflference 
as  to  Haline  and  gaseous  ingredients  observable  between  the  springs  formerly  alluded  to,  and 
thotio  of  which  we  now  speak.  All  the  waters  of  the  Warm  and  Hot  and  Sweet  Springi 
valley,  and  several  others  of  analogous  character,  and  highly  thermal  temperature,  discharge 
considerable  quantities  of  ftee  gas,  consisting  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  of  which  wa 
latter  was  first  distinctly  recognised  by  myself,  and  found  in  general  to  ^  present  in  very 
great  proportion. 

"At  the  same  time  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  held  in  combination  in  these  waten^ 
imparting  the  acidulous  character  for  which  some  of  them  are  remarked,  and  giving  them 
the  power  as  already  mentioned  of  holding  large  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved. 
This  acid  impregnation  is  in  no  instance  more  strikingly  manifested  than  in  the  waters  of 
the  Sweet  Spring  valley,  of  which,  that  of  the  Red  Spring  about  a  mile  below  the  principal 
fountain  of  the  Sweet  Springs,  presents  an  amount  of  the  combined  gas  equal  in  volume  to 
about  one-half  of  that  of  the  water  i(  ilf 

"Another  important  distinctive  i.'itiirr  in  t*ie  constitution  of  the  cls"'  of  springs  here 
spoken  ot,  .  the  large  omount  of ''n:  f-''  ■  .principal  '  t  of  lime,  and  the  compa> 
ratively  small  proportion  of  the  r  •>>     <       :'     ..iiich  they  uio  impregnated. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  class  u;  ^uifthuretted  waters  as  exemplified  in  the  springs  pre- 
viously named,  contain  but  little  carbonic  acid,  and  a  comparatively  minute  amount  of  ca^ 
bonate  of  lime,  or  other  carbonates,  while  they  are  richly  firaught  with  sulphuretted  hydrtv 
gen  gas  and  various  sulphates,  of  which  those  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  present  in  mnat 
considerable  proportion.  Besides  the  several  points  of  distinction  above  referred  to,  it  may 
be  further  added  that  tho  sulphuretted  waters  are  in  general  impregnated  with  various 
organic  inattcrs  of  very  peculiar  characters,  which  by  collecting  in  the  reservoirs  and  chan- 
nels of  the  springs,  in  mixture  with  precipitated  sulphur,  have,  by  the  various  beautifiil 
coburs  which  they  impart,  given  rise  to  the  different  appellations  by  which  the  more  (•>'■■■ 
li'»,ed  of  these  fountains  are  now  known.  But  while  such  general  resemblances  as  have 
bdcn  described,  will  be  found  to  prevail  amontr  the  several  sorinirs  of  each  class  as  thus 
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characterised,  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  remarked  that  they  possess  striking  individual 
peculiarities,  imr  irting  to  each  an  amount  and  species  of  medicinal  agency  in  some  degree 
ippropriatu  to  lU.  II." 

Caves  of  most  <  i  rmous  dimensions  and  deep  Ainnel-shaped  cavities  in  th<  surfnce  abound 
throughout  tiio  v liloys  (H'^upied  by  these  lower  limestone  strata.  In  som«>  of  these  cavei^ 
idtpetre  is  founi  minglod  witli  tli>;  narth ;  which  contains  also  much  nitrate  of  lime  con- 
vertiblo  into  sail i  i.  '7  passing  ovtn  the  soil  the  washings  of  common  hhIich.  In  th^  iiame 
caves  aypitum  liKewwo  io  no  uncommon  ingredient  of  the  petre-dirt,  hi  it  is  termed.  Every 
thing  liere  ini|<'  ^  the  actiun  '  water  traversing  these  cuvos,  leuvlng  a  sediment  of  a  tex* 
ture  almost  iin|>..     iltly  tine. 

Few  instances  occur  in  which  the  bones     l"  ter-cstrial  quadrupcil*^  are  met  with  m  the 
caves  of  the  United  States  as  they  are  in  those  <'i  .i'lrupe,  and  the  cluuf  interest  attunding 
them  belongs  therefore  NJmi  y  to  the  vast  expansion  ot  wi/iu  of  the  mora  considerable.    The 
plieries  of  the  great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  have  been  ascertained,  by  actuu 
vey,  to  be  two  and  a  half  miles  long  in  ono  directiotu 

Of  the  Primary  Rocki  qfthe  United  Slatei.—  The  present  sketch  professes  not  to  him  at 
those  details  of  classification  appropriate  rather  to  a  more     iaborati;  treatise,  and  we  may 
therefore  be  allowed  to  trace  Uio  general  range  of  the  group  of  rocks  now  to  bo  described, 
witliout  presuming  to  delineate  very  closely  tFie  extremely  intimate  connection  which  they 
preient  with  tlie  formations  last  discussed.    For  the  saki;  of  greater  simplicity  wo  shall  i    n* 
lider  under  the  same  head  the  genuine  nrimary  rocks  and  those  non-fossiliferous  sedimentti.  v 
itrata  which  fVom  their  position,  their  altered  structure,  and  their  destitution  of  nil  traces  < 
organic  remains,  possess  a  claim  to  rank  among  the  rocks  once  known  as  the  trunr"t<  >n  clab 
The  same  difficulty  which  is  presented  in  all  attempts  to  separate  by  any  well-di     icil  limi 
Uie  rocks  of  this  order  from  the  true  primary  class  in  Europe  is  encountered  in  t    h  part  of 
the  formations  of  the  United  States.    It  is  next  to  imp(j«^ible,  at  the  present  day  at  least,  to 
ny  where  the  one  group  terminates  and  the  otl>er  begins.     With  these  remarks  to  guati 
aiainst  any  misconception  of  the  subject,  we  may  then  'r^at  under  one  comprehensive  title 
of  Primary,  both  the  true  primary  rocks  and  those  so  difli  alt  to  be  at  all  times  distinguished 
&om  them,  the  oldest  sedimentary  series. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  great  lakes,  theru  are  i  vo  great  tracts  of  primary  rocki^ 
sot  however  wholly  detached  from  each  other. 

The  northern  and  by  far  the  most  mountainous  of  these  rimarv  regions  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  area  of  the  Now  England  states,  and  stretches  soi.  h  as  far  as  the  eastern  counties 
of  Pennsylvania.  From  the  extreme  eastern  boundar]r  of  th  United  Stiuos  it  ranges  west* 
ward,  following  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lower  extremity  of  1  .ake  Ontario.  From  that  point 
or  at  the  Thousand  Isles  the  edge  of  these  formations  may  b<^  traced  in  a  southeast  course 
to  the  southern  point  of  Lake  George.  Further  south  than  thic  the  western  boundary  passes 
west  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  along  the  western  part  of  Stockbridge,  until  it  becomies  the 
western  side  of  the  Highlands  upon  the  Hudson,  which  it  folio  .vs  in  their  course  through 
New  Jersey  to  their  termination  in  the  northern  part  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 
From  this  latter  point,  however,  the  western  limit  of  the  rocks  now  before  us  is  prolonged 
fiir  to  the  southwest,  but  they  appear  not  as  before  under  the  li  rm  of  rocks  of  the  gneiss 
and  other  groups  unequivocally  primary,  but  as  formations  of  a  more  ambiguous  character. 
These  continue  in  this  line  across  the  Susquehanna  near  Colb'ibia,  and  pass  southwest 
through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  keeping  parallel  with  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
system,  the  Cotoctin,  Bufmlo  Mountain,  and  others,  but  rarely  ar-i  seen  so  far  west  as  to 
include  those  mountains,  unless  wo  embrace  in  our  series  the  alte  ^^  non-fossiliferous  sedi^ 
mentary  strata,  in  which  case  the  boundary  is  the  western  base  f  the  great  Blue  Ridge 
itself'  The  southeast  edge  of  the  New  England  primary  ia  along  le  north  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  taking  in  a  small  portion  of  the  west  end  of  Long  fsL  id  and  passing  through 
the  city  of  New  York  and  Staten  Island  to  Perth  Amboy.  Here  th  ^e  formations  are  inter* 
nipted,  by  an  overlapping  of  the  red  shale  series,  in  New  Jersey,  ai  '  do  not  reappear  until 
we  find  them  in  a  mere  point  six  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Trenton.  From  that  point  south 
they  form  the  second  great  primary  area  above  mentioned.  The  "ostem  line  of  this  ia 
marked  by  the  western  limit  of  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  rocks  of  Jie  Atlantic  plain;  its 
western  or  northwestern  boundary  is  traced  crossing  the  Delaware  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Treutun,  and  meeting  the  Schuylkill  about  12  miles  above  Philadelphia.  As  the  belt  widens 
still  to  the  southwest,  the  same  line  passes  more  and  more  off  from  t  e  coast,  passing  the 
Potomac  river  22  miles  west  of  Washington,*  and  merging  into  the  p  eviously  traced  belt 
Kimowhere  near  the  Rappahannock  in  Virginia.  The  separation  of  th  ■  primary  into  these 
two  tracts  over  so  wide  a  space  is  owing  to  the  position  of  the  vei^  :  mg  belt  of  the  red 
shftle  and  sand-stone  series,  which  from  the  Rappahannock  to  the  Hudson  ranges  in  a  cen< 
tral  direction  between  them.  An  isolated  group  of  the  same  rocks  lies  in  a  trough  in  the 
primary  formations  along  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  while  fcrmaticns  cf  the  Appalachiau 
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Beriea  penetrate  in  a  narrow  wedge  deeply  into  the  same  region  along  the  country  hordering 
the  Hudson  river  and  Lakes  George  and  Ghaniplain,  and  occur  also  in  a  detached  basin  in 
the  eastern  section  of  Massachusetts,  between  Boston  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  primary  rocks,  with  those  which  we  have  associated  with  them,  range  in  a  continuous 
belt  through  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  as  &r  as  the  Alabama 
river  in  Alabama,  and  occupy  a  breadth  in  most  parts  of  this  course  of  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  miles ;  having  for  their  eastern  boundary  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  Atlantic  plain, 
and  for  their  western  the  great  Appalachian  valley  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  long  line  of  mountains  which  further  to  the  southwest  lie  in  the  same  great  axis  of  dis- 
location. 

Primary  rocks  compose  a  principal  part  of  the  materials  of  the  range  called  the  Ozark 
Mountains  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  far  off  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent  in  the 
vast  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  exist  in  conspicuous  profusion,  constituting  far 
Ifrander  phenomena  than  belong  to  any  part  of  the  range  skirting  the  Atlantic.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  here  however  with  giving  a  few  of  the  more  important  details  of  the  latter 
group,  as  being  the  only  primaiy  region  of  the  continent  even  partially  familiar  to  geologista, 
and  firom  its  relations  to  civilized  population  the  only  one  of  chief  interest  in  a  sketch  of  the 
United  States. 

From  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  with  a  trivial  interruption 
in  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  the  sea  washes  against  primary  rocks,  sometimes  low,  some- 
times in  bold  projecting  cliffi.  From  this  ocean  boundary  all  the  region  embracing  the  New 
England  States,  and  the  northern  section  of  New  York  as  far  to  the  nortliwest  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  consists  of  primary  rocks,  if  we  except  three  narrow  belts  of  secondary 
strata  which  we  are  about  to  specify.  The  most  eastern  of  these  included  tracts  extends 
from  a  little  north  of  Boston  in  a  nearly  southern  course  to  almost  the  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island.  Its  greatest  width,  which  is  in  Massachusetts  about  the  latitude  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  Connecticut,  is  nearly  27  miles,  but  its  limits  are  extremely  undu- 
lating and  irregular  from  the  circumstance  that  its  strata  form  a  basin  or  more  properly  a 
series  of  basins  in  a  region  of  unstratified  rocks.  The  group  consists  of  red  and  gray  sand- 
stones, and  beds  of  argillaceous  slate  and  a  very  coarse  conglomerate  well  exposed  near 
Boston.  Anthracite  coal  occurs  in  several  places  among  these  strata,  and  in  some  places 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  hope  of  its  proving  ultimately  profitable. 

Another  narrow  basin  of  secondary  rocks  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  from 
New  Haven  in  a  nearly  north  direction  to  the  southern  line  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  preserv- 
ing a  mean  breadth  of  about  15  rnilos.  It  includes  red  shales,  argillaceous  sandstones,  and 
beds  of  conglomerate,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  strata  belonging  most  probably  to  the  red 
■hale  series  previously  described  as  ranging  from  the  Hudson  through  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  two  sets  of  rocks  resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  mineralogical  cha- 
racters, are  both  crossed  by  numerous  ridges  and  dykes  of  trap,  which  in  each  instance  pre- 
sents near  it  numerous  localities  of  copper  ore,  characterised  by  a  great  prevalence  of  the 
green  carbonate  of  copper.  Some  of  these  beds  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  have  been 
referred  to  the  new  red  sand-stone  formation,*  but  as  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  charac- 
teristic fossils  it  becomes  impossible  yet  to  determine  their  peculiar  equivalents. 

The  third  belt  of  secondary  rocks  embraced  in  the  northern  primary  region  comprises 
merely  a  prolongation  of  the  group  of  strata  before  described  as  ranging  through  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  and  which  we  are  inclined  to  refer  to  the  epoch  of  the  European  greywacke. 
These  rocks,  crossing  the  Hudson  at  Newburgh,  change  their  direction  to  a  nearly  northern 
one,  and  follow  the  valley  of  that  river  and  the  continuation  of  the  same  valley  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  lakes  George  and  Champlain  as  far  north  as  the  outlet  of  the  latter,  when 
after  gradually  contracting  from  a  mean  breadth  of  about  20  miles  between  the  primary 
rocks  of  Vermont  and  those  of  the  northern  counties  of  New  York,  this  secondary  series 
comes  finally  to  a  point.  Trilobitcs  and  other  characteristic  fossils  of  this  class  of  strata, 
are  met  with  at  Glonns  Falls  and  various  other  points  along  the  line  just  traced,  showing 
that  the  group  maintains  its  distinctive  features  still,  though  so  gre»tly  reduced  in  breadth. 

Primary  Rocks  and  Minerals. — By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  primary  rocks  of  the 
Eastern  States  belong  to  the  stratified  or  gneissoid  class,  while  those  of  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern States,  a  prolongation  of  them  in  fact,  consist  of  this  class  exclusively.  The  unstrati- 
fied rocks  which  occur  in  the  primary  regions  of  the  United  States  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  country  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  they  may  all  be  included  in  four  varie- 
ties, viz.,  granite,  slenite,  porphyry,  and  green-stone. 

These  unstratified  roclts  are  distributed  in  numerous  isolated  patiihes  among  the  stratified 
ones  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Massachusetts ;  associated  witn  gneis* 
and  schist,  se  masses,  they  abound  in  the  White  Mountains  in  New  .Hampshire. 

The  stratified  primary  group,  including  the  principal  schistose  crystalline  rocks,  predomi' 
nate  more  upon  the  western  side  of  the  New  England  States.    Throughout  this  whole  pri- 


*See  Professor  Hitchcock's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Masiachusetts. 
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aiai^  region  of  the  eastern  system  of  mountains  the  general  direction  of  the  ridges  and 
chains  is  nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  of  the  strata  either  towards  the  west  or  tiie 
cast,  but  most  fi^uently  towards  the  latter  quarter. 

The  granite  of  New  England  is  distributea  in  so  many  isolated  ranges,  that  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  scope  of  the  present  sketch  to  attempt  any  delineation  of  its  bounda< 
ries,  more  than  to  mention  some  of  the  positions  where  interesting  or  valuable  varieties  of  it 
abound.  A  belt  of  granite  traverses  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  Massachusetts.  Com- 
mencing near  Andover,  it  runs  between  a  region  of  sienite  on  its  east,  into  which  it  some* 
times  graduates,  and  a  belt  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate  on  its  west,  as  far  south  as  Rhode  Island. 
Portions  of  this  mass,  especially  in  Rhode  Island,  are  fine-grained,  and  well  adapted  for 
architectural  purposes,  for  which  it  is  extensively  wrought  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence. 
Another  broad  mass  of  this  rock  reaches  iVom  the  coast  of  Narrasansett  and  Buzzard's  !E^ys, 
in  a  northeast  direction  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Massachusetts.  This, 
though  usually  coarse-grained,  is  in  some  places,  as  at  Fall  River,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  suita- 
ble for  building.  As  we  go  further  to  the  west,  we  meet  with  detached  patches  of  granite, 
protruding  through  the  mica  slate,  in  Worcester  county,  IV:  assachusetts,  and  a  similar  arrange- 
ment seems  to  prevail  in  the  districts  of  New  England  to  the  north  of  this  State : — that  is  to 
say,  wide  expanses  of  granitic  rocks  show  themselves  near  the  coast,  and  as  we  proceed 
westward,  they  become  merely  isolated  masses,  as  it  were,  thrust  through  the  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  and  other  stratified  rocks.  Granite  of  very  superior  beauty,  associated  with  sienite^ 
extends  in  a  convenient  belt  around  Boston,  at  a  distance  of  10  or  20  miles,  upon  the  north, 
west,  and  south.  From  Cohasset  to  Quincy,  and  also  between  Cape  Ann  and  Salem,  it  is 
extensively  quarried,  the  rock  from  the  large  quarries  ot  Quincy  being  now  widely  known 
in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  At  the  quarry  at  Fall  River,  blocks  of  beautiful 
granite,  from  50  to  60  feet  long,  are  sometimes  procured. 

The  variety  of  granite  that  contains  hornblende  in  the  place  of  the  mica,  and  is  known  under 
the  name  of  sienite,  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  same  neighbourhood  with  the  granites  here 
mentioned,  and  is  itself  almost  as  largely  wrought  as  the  true  granite,  or  triple  combination 
of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 

Porphyry,  sienitic  porphyry,  and  porphyritic  green-stone,  abound  in  various  places  adja- 
cent to  the  coast  of  New  England,  especially  to  the  north  and  south  of  Boston.  Near  Lynn 
the  porphyry  assumes  all  the  dark  purple  and  other  tints,  with  the  fine  polish  of  the  best 
antique  varieties ;  and  when  ornamental  architecture  shall  be  more  cultivated  in  America, 
tiie  shores  of  Massachusetts  will  no  doubt  be  eagerly  resorted  to  for  the  beautiful  rocks  of 
this  group,  which  there  exist  in  seemingly  inexhaustible  quantities. 

Sienitic  porphyry,  or  a  sienite  with  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar,  occurs  plentifully  in  fine 
specimens  near  Cape  Ann;  and  a  rock  splendidly  ornamented,  consisting  of  a  fine  green-stone 
ptste,  with  disseminated  crystals  of  greenish  felspar,  and  which  sometimes  gets  the  nnme 
of  porphyritic  green-stone,  is  found  in  large  veins  traversing  sienite  not  far  from  the  same 
head-lariQ. 

These  points  are  mentioned  as  furnishing  the  reader  a  mere  sample  only  of  the  unstratified 
primary  rocks  of  the  United  States,  for  to  go  into  more  minute  details  would  here  be  imprac- 
ticable, even  if  the  absence  of  the  proper  sources  of  information  did  not  preclude  the  attempt 
With  the  exception  of  the  Geological  Report  of  Professor  Hitchcock  upon  Massachusetts, 
little  exists  in  print  to  acquaint  us  with  the  highly  interesting  primary  formations  of  New 
England,  where  the  unstratified  rocks  alone  prevail  in  any  abundance. 

Turning  to  the  stratified  primary  rocks,  we  find  that  the  formations  of  the  United  States 
embrace  nearly  every  variety  known  to  geologists.  They  comprise  numberless  modifications 
of  peiss,  hornblende  slate,  serpentine,  talcose  slate,  mica  slate,  quartz  rock,  and  scapolite 
rock,  besides  highly  crystallized  primary  limestone,  having  the  character  of  marble.  To 
attempt,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  trace  the  range  of  these  rocks  more  in  detail 
than  has  been  done  already,  would  be  unavailing,  nor  could  it  interest  the  reader.  We  shall 
proceed,  therefore,  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  more  important  minerals  found  in  the  primary 
districts  of  the  country. 

The  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  characterizes  the  stratified  primary  rocks  of  New  England, 
and  their  prolongation  across  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  part  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.  It  occurs  in  thick  beds  in  Winchester  and  Franconia  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  abundant  at  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  from  whence  it  is  taken  to  Massachusetts 
and  smelted ;  it  abounds  in  Vermont,  at  Somerset,  in  a  range  of  talc  slate,  20  miles  north 
of  Massachusetts,  yielding  78  per  cent,  of  iron  of  the  best  quality.  In  Massachusetts,  it 
occurs  at  Hawley  and  the  neighbourhood,  though  the  bed  is  of  no  great  thickness,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  or  three  feet ;  and  it  is  also  seen  at  Bemardstown,  in  a  bed  several  feet  thick, 
in  limestone,  dipping  at  a  gentle  angle,  in  New  York,  it  occurs  in  the  northern  primary 
district  in  abundance,  especially  near  the  valley  of  Ausable  River,  where  the  quantity  of 
iron  manufactured  and  exported  in  1881,  amounted  to  280,000  dollars.    It  exists  also  in  the 

Erimary  range  called  the  Highlands,  which  cross  this  State,  and  pass  through  New  Jersey. 
Enormous  veins  of  it  occur  in  this  range,  south  of  the  Hudson,  at  Sterling,  and  are  continued 
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through  New  Jeney,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ringwood.  Thick  beds,  averaging  10  feet  of 
solid  ore,  are  seen  in  this  State,  not  only  at  Ringwood,  but  in  Morris  County,  near  Succa- 
Bunny,  and  at  intervals  as  far  indeed  as  the  Delaware  River.  They  are  not  unfirequent  also 
in  the  same  range  of  hills,  passing  near  Easton  and  along  the  northern  side  of  Berks  and 
Lancaster  Counties,  in  Pennsylvania.  A  few  details  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  beds 
of  this  ore  present  themselves  in  the  gneiss  ranges  of  New  Jersey,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
their  features  over  nearly  the  whole  region  just  sketched. 

"  A  general  description  of  the  iron  veins  of  the  primary  region  of  New  Jersey  may  be 
inven  in  the  following  terms.  They  are  true  lodes  or  veins  of  vast  longitudinal  extent 
always  in  the  direction  of  the  strata  including  them.  They  occur  in  the  granitic  gneiss 
rock  ranging  and  dipping  with  it.  Their  irregularities  are  extremely  few,  being  liable  only 
to  occasional  swells,  insignificant  slides,  and  trivial  disturbances  of  pitch  and  direction ;  while 
they  are  never  to  my  knowledge  pinched  out  or  cut  across  and  dislocated  by  great  faults,  as 
are  the  metalliferous  veins  of  many  of  the  mining  districts  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  When  several  occur  together,  their  course  is  parallel.  Their  usual  thickness  is 
between  six  and  twelve  feet,  though  short  veins  are  seen  of  all  smaller  dimensions,  while 
the  larger  ones  are  seen  here  and  there  to  swell  by  an  occasional  undulation  to  even  much 
^eater  thickness.  Some  of  these  vems  dip  as  little  as  fifty  degrees,  while  others  have  an 
mclination  approaching  to  verticality.  Though  excavated  here  and  there  in  small  mines, 
they  have  nowhere  been  followed  to  a  greater  depth  below  the  surface  than  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  feet,  the  depth  of  the  workings  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  mine.  In  nearly  all 
the  Bhallower  mines,  the  veins  are  worked  open  to  the  air. 

"  The  ore  belongs  to  the  species  denominated  oxydulated  iron,  or  magnetic  iron  ore,  and 
is  of  two  varieties,  compact  and  earthy.  It  consists,  when  pure,  of  per-oxide  of  iron,  seventy- 
two  per  cent.,  and  protoxide  of  iron  twenty-eight  per  cent,  or  in  all  of  about  sixty-seven 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  It  is  magnetic,  attracting  the  needle,  and  is  often 
endowed  with  magnetic  polarity  attracting  soft  iron,  in  which  case  it  is  the  loadstone.  It  is 
often  massive,  associated  with  no  foreign  minerals,  though  the  variety  most  desirable  for 
making  iron  is  granular,  composed  of  imperfect  crystals  which  are  often  mingled  with  small 
crystals  of  other  minerals,  sometimes  green  hornblende  or  quartz.  It  is  possible  that  portions 
of  this  ore  may  contain  titanium,  though  such  facts,  however  important  to  the  manufacturer, 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  elaborate  and  multiplied  analyses,  a  few  of  which  I  have  made 
npon  this  point.  The  disposition  of  the  ore  in  the  vein  is  that  of  a  solid  mass,  invested  by 
no  gangue,  but  sometimes  containing  dispersed  through  it  small  granules  and  crystals  of 
other  minerals.  It  often  exhibits  a  tendency  to  cleave,  by  natural  joints  running  from  one 
wall  of  the  vein  to  the  opposite,  a  structure  which  suggests  in  appearance  a  strong  analogy 
to  the  horizontal  columnar  arrangement  seen  in  some  vertical  dikes  of  lava  and  basalt 
This,  if  other  proof  were  wanting,  I  should  regard  as  a  strong  argument  for  maintaining  that 
these  veins  of  ore  have  been  injected  in  a  fused  or  molten  state  into  the  strata  after  they 
have  appeared,  and  are  not  beds  in  the  true  sense,  or  layers  formed  contemporaneously  with 
the  surrounding  rock.  This  point,  though  seemingly  one  of  theory  alone,  is  of  much  prac- 
tical moment,  as  acquainting  the  miner  with  the  nature  of  the  veins  he  has  to  deal  with. 

"  The  walls  of  the  veins  are  usually  smooth,  compact,  and  regular,  consisting  not  unusually 
of  some  of  the  less  common  varieties  of  the  adjacent  gneiss — being  sometimes  very  micace- 
ous, and  at  others,  constituted  almost  solely  of  the  hornblende  or  red  felspar. 

"  The  first  theoretical  inference  naturally  suggested  by  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
all  the  veins  without  exception  occur,  is  that  the  strata  of  the  formation  were,  in  all  proba^ 
bility,  at  a  pretty  steep  inclination  previous  to  their  appearance  between  the  rock ;  for  it  is 
inconceivable  how  a  forcible  injection  of  fluid  ore  could  enter  a  series  of  beds,  lying  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  position,  without  in  one  case  causing  and  occupying  fissures  transverse  to 
the  strata.  The  fact  that  similar  veins,  those  of  the  altered  while  limestone  of  Sussex, 
occupy  a  corresponding  position  in  reference  to  the  neighbouring  strata,  and  appear  to  have 
been  produced  after  the  formation  of  the  limestone,  is  another  argument  giving  probability 
to  the  idea  that  their  origin  was  subsequently  to  the  appearing  of  the  gneiss. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  if  the  beds  were  previously  nearly 
vertical,  or  at  a  high  angle,  the  molten  ore  would  more  easily  insinuate  itself  between  the 
layers  of  the  rock  in  wliich  du-ection,  of  course,  the  strata  would  most  readily  give  wajj. 
than  enter  the  mass  in  directions  oblique  to  the  edges  of  the  beds.  If  the  rule  be  a  general 
one,  that  these  veins  range  and  pitch  parallel  with  the  strata,  we  are  led  to  some  important 
general  views  for  seeking  and  opening  mines  in  this  region.  One  is  that  the  veins  of  ore 
may  be  expected  to  follow  the  same  layer  or  bed  of  rock  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  that 
the  nature,  therefore,  of  the  adjoining  rock  will  often  prove  a  clue  to  recover  a  known  vein 
in  the  direction  towards  which  it  is  prolongeu.  Another  is,  that  when  ieveis  are  cut  or  shntia 
sunk  to  reach  a  vein,  the  indications  of  whicli  are  supposed  to  appear  upon  the  surface,  the 
excavations  should  be  made  on  that  side  of  the  presumed  outcrop  of  the  vein,  which  is 
towards  the  underlie  or  dip  of  the  gneiss,  for  the  vein,  keeping  parallel  with  the  rock,  will 
descend  in  that  direction."  {Report  on  the  Oeology  of  New  Jersey.) 
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Somewhat  similar  veins  of  the  micaceous  oxide  of  iron  are  wcasionally  met  with  in  the 
primary  strata  of  not  only  New  England  but  the  States  further  south ;  one  vein,  several  feet 
m  width,  traversing  mica  slate  and  granite,  in  Montague,  near  the  mouth  of  Miller's  River, 
in  Massachusetts,  while  some  are  known  in  Buckingham  County,  Virginia,  yielding  excel- 
lent iron. 

Lead  in  some  portions  of  the  primary  region  of  the  United  States  is  tolerably  abundant, 
though  the  principal  repository  of  it  is  an  ancient  secondary  limestone,  which  traverses 
Missouri,  the  western  part  of  Illinois,  and  the  Wisconsin  Territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan. 
We  refer  to  Cleveland  s  Mineralogy  for  the  following  remarks  on  the  lead  of  this  westerr 
region. 

"It  occurs  in  Arkansas  Territory,  on  James  River,  20  miles  above  its  junction  with  Find- 
ley  River.  The  Osage  Indians  smelt  the  ore  and  obtain  bullets.  iSchoolcraJl.)  In  Missouri, 
it  abounds  in  the  counties  of  Washington,  St.  Genevieve,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  The  ore 
is  found  in  an  alluvial  deposit  of  stiff  red  clay,  which  is  often  marly,  and  contains  numerous 
detached  masses  of  quartz,  there  called  the  blossom  of  lead ;  this  alluvium,  which  varies 
from  10  to  20  feet  in  depth,  rests  on  limestone,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  transition 
class.  This  galena,  which  has  usually  a  broad  foliated  structure,  and  a  very  high  lustre, 
occurs  in  masses  of  various  sizes,  in  veins,  in  beds,  and  b  most  abundant  in  the  marly  clay. 
It  is  associated  with  sulphate  of  barytes,  calcareous  spar,  quartz  and  blende.  Although  the 
number  of  mines  is  45,  the  limestone,  on  which  the  alluvium  rests,  has  been  penetrated  in 
but  very  few  instances.  The  ore  yields,  on  an  average,  fVom  60  to  70  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  annual  product  of  the  mines  is  upwards  of  3,000,000  pounds  of  lead.  Galena  is,  in 
6ct,  found  in  various  places  from  Arkansas  River  to  the  Northwestern  Territory,  in  which 
are  the  important  lead  mines  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  now  imperfectly  worked  by  the  Sacs  and 
Poxes,  the  original  owners  of  the  soil.  (Schoolcraft.)  The  deposit  of  galena,  in  which  the 
mines  of  Missouri  ore  situated,  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  hitherto 
discovered." 

To  return  to  the  primary  rocks,  galena  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  at  Southampton,  in  a 
vein  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  traversing  granite  and  other  primary  rocks.  The  bulk  of  tho 
vein  is  quartz,  from  which  lumps  of  ore  were  dug  out,  of  every  size,  from  half  an  inch  to  a 
foot  in  diameter.  It  has  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  but  the  water  accumu- 
lating, this  mine  has  not  of  late  been  further  explored.  The  ore  afforded  from  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  lead,  an'',  contained  12  ounces  of  silver  to  tlic  ton.  Associated  with  this  ore,  are 
here  found  also  the  carbonate,  sulphate,  molybdate,  muriate,  and  phosphate  of  lead,  besides 
the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  pyritous  copper,  fluor  spar,  and  sulphate  of  barytes. 

A  vein  several  feet  wide  was  formerly  explored  not  far  from  this,  in  Hampshire  County 
and  several  more  in  Massachusetts  could  be  mentioned. 

Very  recently,  a  rich  locality  of  galena  has  been  developed  in  tho  primary  region,  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  New  York,  furnishing,  it  is  said,  an  abundant  supply  of  ore  'vhich  yields 
80  per  cent,  of  lead. 

Copper. — The  ores  of  this  metal  seem  not  to  prevail  to  any  very  profitable  extent  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  stratified  primary  rocks  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  genuine 
veins  of  pyritous  copper,  and  sometimes  containing  gold,  occur ;  but  throughout  the  more 
numerous  localities  where  the  combinations  of  the  metal  are  seen,  the  manner  of  their  dif- 
fiision  is  such,  not  being  in  true  veins,  as  must  have  a  tendency  to  repress  much  hope  of  con- 
ning them  into  mines.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  places  where  copper  has  been 
found,  belong  to  the  extensive  belt  of  red  shales  and  sand-stones  that  range  near  the  primary 
fi:om  Virginia  to  the  Hudson,  and  along  part  of  the  Connecticut  valley ;  and  what  is  curious, 
these  spots  are  almost  invariably  adjacent  to  some  of  the  various  ridges  or  dykes  of  trap 
which  traverse  the  strata  of  this  range.  In  these  cases  the  ore  is  intimately  mingled  through- 
out the  broken  substance  of  the  red  rock,  which  presents  not  uncommonly  the  aspect  of 
having  been  altered  by  heat ;  it  is  hardly  in  one  instance  known  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
true  vein,  or  to  fill  a  fissure  of  any  considerable  length  or  width.  The  most  common  ore  is 
the  green  carbonate  of  copper,  sometimes  associated  with  the  blue  sulphuret,  the  red  oxide, 
or  native  copper.  Mining  enterprises  have  been  set  on  foot  to  work  these  ores,  at  various 
times,  from  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  revolution,  to  the  present  day,  along  the  whole 
range,  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  but  have  not  hitherto  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  single  permanent  mine. 

In  several  places,  near  the  junction  of  the  trap  or  green-stone  with  the  sand-stone,  between 
New  Haven  and  Vermont,  such  explorations  have  been  made.  The  Sunsbury  mine,  in 
Granby,  Connecticut,  worked  before  the  revolution,  afterwards  converted  into  a  State  prison, 
uid  lately  explored  anew,  is  the  principal  one  in  that  part  of  the  formation  which  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Abortive  attempts  at  mining  copper  in  this  red  sand-stone  formation  have  beeri  more  perse- 
veringly  made  in  New  Jersey,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  tract.  The  principal 
points  are  near  Belleville,  Griggstown,  Brunswick,  Woodbridge,  Greenbrook,  Somerville, 
ud  Flemington.    In  the  Schuyler  mine  near  Bellville,  the  ore  occurs  in  a  belt  of  the  sand 
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■tono,  dipping  by  broken  steps  rather  gently.  It  has  been  worked  two  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  one  hundred  and  fitly  feet  horizontally.  The  chief  ores  are  the 
Bulphurot  and  carbonate  of  copper,  generally  distributed  amid  portions  of  the  red  sand-stone 
much  indurated. 

The  Bridgewater  copper-mine,  at  the  base  of  a  trap-ridge  near  Somerville,  was  at  one 
time  wrought  with  some  spirit,  but  resulted  in  failure.  The  ore  was  rich,  having  occasion- 
ally in  it  red  oxide  and  native  copper,  but  was  chiefly  green  carbonate.  The  position  of  the 
ore  \^aa  close  to  the  junction  of  the  trap  and  shale,  lying  in  portions  of  the  latter,  evidently 
greatly  altered  by  heat 

The  Flemington  mine  is  in  a  belt  of  red  sand-stone  and  shale,  into  the  substance  of  which 
the  ore  seems  as  it  were  sublimed.  It  is  a  mixture  of  gray  sulphuret  and  carbonate  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  semi-indurated  and  altered  sand-stone.  The  ore  is  either  spread 
through  it,  or  coats  the  sides  of  small  fissures,  or  is  in  small  lumps,  in  a  broken  frag- 
mentary variety  of  the  rock  having  the  aspect  of  a  breccia.  Though  wrought  with  some 
vigour,  this  mine  has  not  proved  hiliierto  profitable.  A  ridge  of  trap-rock  is  not  far  off  from 
this  belt  of  metalliferous  rock,  in  which  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  regular  vein  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

We  might  enumerate  many  more  localities  ranging  at  intervals  across  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  part  of  Virginia,  where  precisely  the  same  kind  of  mines,  productive  of  a 
similar  unfortunate  issue,  have  been  opened,  but  we  have  dwelt  enough  already  on  this  point 
to  give  a  lesson  of  caution  on  the  subject. 

Zinc, — The  localities  of  this  metal  are  a  good  deal  scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 
As  tlie  sulphuret,  or  blende,  it  docs  not  appear  in  any  considerable  body  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  spot  for  blende  is  the  Perkiomen  lead-mine  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  occurs  in  the  yellow,  brown,  and  black  varieties.  It  is  seen  also  in  the 
lead  veins  in  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts. 

The  red  oxide  of  zinc  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey,  associated 
with  tlie  interesting  mineral  Franklinite,  in  tixe  only  locality  known.  We  present  the  follow- 
ing  description  of  these  ores  and  their  locality,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fowler  of  Franklin:— 

"  Perhaps  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe  is  there  so  much  found  to  interest  the  mineralogist, 
as  in  the  white  crystalline  calcareous  valley  commencing  at  Mounts  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
county  of  Orange  and  State  of  New  York,  about  three  miles  from  the  line  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  continuing  thence  through  Vernon,  Hamburg,  Franklin,  Sparta,  and  Byram, 
a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  m  the  county  of  Sussex  and  State  of  New  Jersey. 
This  limestone  is  highly  crystalline,  containing  no  organic  remains,  and  is  the  great  imbed- 
ding matrix  of  all  the  curious  and  interesting  minerals  found  in  this  valley.  When  burned 
it  produces  lime  of  a  superior  quality.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  stone  is  burned  into 
lime  near  Hamburg,  and  when  carted  to  wie  towns  below,  as  Paterson,  Newark,  &c.  is  sold 
for  one  dollar  per  bushel.  It  is  principally  used  in  masonry,  for  white-washing,  cornice-work 
and  wall  of  a  fine  hard  finish,  and  is  considered  superior  to  the  best  Rhode  Island  lima 
Some  varieties,  particularly  the  granular,  furnish  a  beautiful  marble ;  it  is  often  white,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  resembling  the  Par'an  marble  from  the  island  of  Pares;  at  other 
times,  clouded  black,  sometimes  veined  black,  and  at  other  times  arborescent. 

" Franklinile. — Anew  metalliferous  combination,  containing,  according  to  Berthier,  of 
oxide  of  zinc  17,  of  iron  66,  and  manganese  16,  is  very  abundant,  indeed  it  appears  inexhaust- 
ible. It  commences  about  half  a  mile  northeast  of  Franklin  furnace,  and  extends  two  miles 
southwest  of  Sparta,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  It  is  accompanied  in  this  whole  distance  by 
the  red  oxide  of  zinc,  mutually  enveloping  each  other.  The  greatest  quantity  appears  to  be 
at  Franklin  furnace.  The  bed  here  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  adjoining  land,  on 
the  west  side  of  it,  and  from  ten  to  forty  feet  wide.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
work  this  ore  in  a  blast  furnace,  but  without  success.  It  frequently  congeals  in  the  hearth, 
before  time  is  allowed  to  get  it  out  in  a  liquid  state,  in  consequence  of  a  combination  of  the 
iron  wilii  manganese.  All  this  difficulty,  I  apprehend,  might  be  overcome,  if  a  method  could 
be  discovered  of  smelting  iron  ore  in  a  blast  furnace  with  anthracite  coal ;  as  the  Franklinite 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  heat  to  cause  it  to  retain  its  liquid  state,  than  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  charcoal.  It  occurs  in  grains  imbedded  in  the  white  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
detached  in  concretions  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin's-head  to  a  hickory-nut ;  also  in 
regular  octohedral  crystals  cmarginated  on  the  angles,  small  at  Franklin,  but  very  perfect, 
with  brilliant  fiices.  At  Sterling  tlic  crystaltj  are  large  and  perfect.  I  have  one  from  that 
place  that  measures  sixteen  inches  around  the  base. 

"Red  Oxide  of  Zinc. — At  Sterling,  three  miles  from  Franklin,  a  mountain  mass  of  this 
formation  presents  itself  about  two  hundred  feet  high.  Here,  as  Mr.  Nuttall  truly  observes, 
the  red  oxide  of  zinc  forms  as  it  were  a  paste,  in  which  the  crystals  of  Franklinite  are  thickly 
imbedded ;  in  fact,  a  metalliferous  porphyry.  This  appears  to  be  best  adapted  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  The  Franklinite  imbedded  in  the  zinc  ore  here,  is  highly  magiietic,  and 
may  be  all  separated  by  magnetic  cylinders,  recently  brought  into  use  to  separate  the  earthy 
soition  of  magnetic  iron  ore.    It  was  long  since  observed  that  this  ore  is  well  adaoted  for 
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the  manufacture  of  the  best  brass,  and  may  be  employed  without  any  previous  preparation. 
It  is  reduced  without  any  difficulty  to  a  metallic  state,  and  may  be  made  to  furnish  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol).  Berthier  found  it  to  contain  oxide  of  zinc  88,  red  oxide  of 
mansanese  12."  (Sec  Gordon's  Qaxetteer  of  New  Jersey^ 

"  The  vein  or  series  of  veins  containing  the  Franklinite  iron  ore,  and  the  zinc,  I  look  upon 
as  belonging,  most  probably,  to  that  great  system  of  parallel  veins  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
known  to  occur  so  extensively  in  the  same  primary  strata,  with  which  Uiis  white  limestone 
is  in  contact.  According  to  this  view,  where  the  veins  have  burst  up  adjoining  the  common 
boundary  of  the  primary  region  and  the  blue  lunestone,  they  have  altered  the  structure  of  the 
latter  rock,  and  imparted  to  it  those  minerals  which  never  show  themselves  in  limestone  but 
where  it  gives  evidence  that  it  has  sustained  a  great  elevation  of  temperature  and  a  partial 
fusion.  Other  cases  of  a  like  nature  with  that  at  the  Franklin  furnace,  occur  along  the  limit 
which  separates  the  secondary  from  the  primary  strata ;  one  has  been  specified  as  existing 
near  the  northeast  foot  of  Jtnny  Jump,  and  I  have  encountered  indications  of  more  in  bouf 
ders  of  the  crystalline  limestone,  holding  crystals  of  various  minerals,  in  the  manner  visible 
at  Sparta  and  Franklin.  These  boulders  are  numerous  near  the  eastern  corner  of  Oxford 
township,  in  Warren.  All  these  facts  are  invested  with  nouch  scientific  interest,  as  the 
changes  supposed  to  be  superinduced  upon  stratified  rocks  by  igneous  causes,  are  connected 
with  discussions  involving  6ome  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  modern  geology."  (^OeologU 
cal  Survey  of  New  Jersey.) 

Gold. — This  precious  metal  exists  rather  widely  diffused  through  the  southern  primary 
region  of  the  United  States.  The  auriferous  belt  lies  towards  the  western  side  of  the  pri- 
mary, and  may  be  said  to  stretch  from  the  Rappahannock  River,  in  Virginia,  to  the  south- 
western side  of  Georgia.  The  gold  is  found  chiefly  in  veins  of  quartz  which  penetrate  the 
gneiss  rocks,  mica  slates,  and  more  especially  the  talc  slates  of  this  region.  It  occurs  like- 
wise in  the  alluvium  composed  of  the  detritus  of  these  auriferous  veins  and  the  adjoining 
rocks.  As  the  features  under  which  the  gold  is  seen,  are  pretty  uniform  over  the  whole 
tract,  we,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  correct  general  conception  of  the  structure,  position, 
and  contents  of  the  veins,  introduce  a  few  extracts  here  regarding  the  gold  of  Virginia, 
which  will  serve  as  an  example  of  its  occurrence  in  the  other  states.  We  may  mention 
that  the  average  width  of  the  gold-bearing  belt  of  rocks  is  about  20  miles,  but  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  quartz  veins  in  this  range  are  auriferous,  while  wide  spaces  in  the  line  occur 
where  no  gold  in  quantity  sufficient  to  mine  has  yet  been  discovered. 

"In  Spottsylvania  and  the  adjacent  counties,  Orange,  Louisa,  Fluvanna  and  Bucking- 
ham, numerous  veins  have  been  wrought  for  some  time ;  from  many  of  wAich  rich  returns 
have  been  procured,  and  under  improved  modes  of  operation  a  still  larger  profit  may  be 
expected. 

"The  material  of  the  veins.is  a  variegated  quartz,  sometimes  translucent,  at  others  opaque. 
It  is  generally  of  a  cellular  structure,  fractures  without  much  difficulty,  and  in  many  in- 
stances contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  water,  dispersed  through  its  substance.  Its 
surface,  recently  exposed,  displays  a  variety  of  tints  of  brown,  purple,  and  yellow,  of  such 
peculiar  aspect  as  to  resemble  a  thin  lacquer  spread  unequally  over  the  rock.  The  cavities 
are  oflen  filled  with  a  bright  yellow  ochre,  or  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  which  generally 
contains  gold  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  Sulphuret  of  iron,  (pyrites,)  is  another  accom- 
panying mineral,  which  in  many  mines  occurs  in  considerable  quantities.  At  Morton's  mine, 
(Buckingham,)  it  is  peculiarly  abundant,  and  there,  as  in  other  places,  generally  contains  a 
portion  of  combined  gold.  In  the  Union  mine,  near  the  Rappahannock,  some  of  the  auri- 
ferous veins  consist  largely  of  the  pyrites,  which  here  contains  so  much  of  the  precious 
metal  as  to  render  the  extraction  of  it  an  object  of  profit  This  pyrites,  in  all  probability, 
was  at  some  former  period,  more  generally  diffused  throughout  all  Uie  auriferous  veins,  and 
by  its  decomposition,  gave  rise  to  the  peroxide  of  iron,  with  which  the  quartz  is  always 
more  or  less  imbued,  while  the  gold  existing  in  it  was  deposited  in  the  cells  and  fissures  of 
the  quartz.  Silver  is  occasionally  found  in  conne:('on  with  the  gold,  and  the  sulphurets  of 
copper  and  lead  have  been  discovered  in  a  few  instances  in  the  auriferous  rock. 

"The  rocks  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  auriferous  veins,  vary  very  much  in  different 
localities.  Talcose  slate,  chlorite  slate,  and  a  variety  of  these,  abounding  in  garnets,  are 
the  most  usual.  They  are  commonly  of  a  soft  texture,  yielding  readily  to  the  blast,  and 
even  to  the  pick  or  spade  sometimes.  Instances  occur,  however,  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
vein  are  of  such  hardness  as  to  greatly  increase  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
ore.  Of  this  a  striking  example  is  exhibited  in  Morton's  mine,  where  the  rock  is  removed 
with  difficulty  even  by  the  blasting  process  while  at  Booker's  and  Jome  other  mines,  its 
texture  is  so  rotten  that  it  rather  presents  the  appearance  of  earth  than  rock.  Veins  lik& 
the  latter,  under  fayoarablo  circumstances,  wouiu  give  rise  to  what  are  technically  called 
deposit  mines ;  in  other  words,  collections  of  clay  and  sand  and  gravel,  enclosing  a  portion 
of  gold,  all  which  materials  have  been  removed  by  the  action  of  torrents  or  streams  from 
their  original  ooaition  in  the  vein,  to  some  adjacent  ravine  or  hollow,  in  which  they  liave 
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been  quietly  depoeited.  The  rocks  adjacent  to  the  quartz  are  often  auriferous,  and  in  floue 
instances  have  been  found  as  productive  as  the  quartx  itself.  Of  this,  several  striking  in. 
stances  occur  in  the  mines  of  Buckingham ;  and  I  believe  that  in  many  other  localities  the 
same  condition  would  be  found  to  exist." 

"Besides  the  auriferous  veins  of  the  region  in  which  gold  occurs,  there  exist  many  other 
veins  of  quartz  agreeing  with  those  which  have  been  found  productive  in  nearly  all  partico> 
lars,  save  that  of  containing  a  valuable  proportion  of  the  precious  metal.  It  is  highly  pro. 
bable  that  none  of  these  veins  are  entirely  destitute  of  gold,  and  in  many  instances  no  doubt 
the  prosecution  of  tho  vein  would  lead  to  tlie  discovenr  at  other  points  of  it,  of  an  ore  suffi. 
ciently  rich  to  reward  the  labour  of  the  extraction.  Indeed,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  pro 
bable,  that  tho  auriferous  character,  more  or  less,  pervades  the  quartz  veins  generally,  even 
8s  far  as  their  western  limit  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  striking  similarity  in  the  character 
of  them  all,  and  the  obvious  contemporaneousness  of  their  origin,  would  seem  to  give  great 
plausibility  to  this  opinion ;  and  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statements  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  western  part  of  Albemarle,  and  at  one  or  two  other  points  equally  remote  from  tlie 
gold  region,  as  usually  defined,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  the  propriety  of  regarding  the  Blue 
Ridge  as  the  proper  western  boundary  of  the  auriferous  rocks.  A  careful  investigation  of 
the  numerous  large  quartz  veins  ranging  along  the  valley  between  the  Southwest  Mountain 
and  Blue  Ridge,  becomes  in  tliis  point  of  view  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  and  should 
the  auriferous  character  be  found  pervading  these  veins,  as  is  not  improbably  the  fact,  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  gold  region  of  the  state  will  scarcely  have  a  parallel  upon  the 
globe."   {Qeological  Reconnaissance  of  Virginia^ 

Gold  has  recently  been  discovered  in  a  talc  slate  formation  in  Somerset,  in  the  southen 
part  of  Vermont,  but  whether  there  will  ever  be  found  here  any  extensive  auriferous  tract 
IS  at  present  uncertain. 

The  other  precious  metals  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States  in  quantities  to  justify  any 
special  mention  of  them ;  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  introduce  any  thing  respecting  the 
crystallized  minerals  of  the  country,  which,  in  New  England  especially,  are  found  in  great 
profusion,  presenting  some  varieties  highly  interesting  to  the  mineralogist. 

True  volcanic  rocks  are  nowhere  seen  among  the  formations  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  western  side,  especially  of  the  vast  Chippe- 
wayan  chain,  rocks  of  volcanic  origin  are  distributed  in  remarkable  abundance. 

We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  United  States  with  a  few  extracts 
from  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,"*  on  the  Physical  Geography 
and  Geology  of  the  region  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  The  district  includes  the  vast  tract  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  36th  to  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  principal  physical  features  of  the 
country  are  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  immense  plains  which  extend  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  that  range,  circle  round  its  southern  termination,  and  are  prolonged  into  Mexico, 
and  northward  to  an  unknown  distance. 

"  The  Rocky  Mountains  consist,  as  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  of  primary  formations, 
and  their  eastern  chain,  the  Black  Hills,  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  green-stone,  amygdaloid, 
and  other  igneous  rocks.  Chains  of  primary  mountains,  separated  by  sandy  plains  and  vol* 
canic  tracts,  constitute  the  country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific ;  but  to 
the  east  of  that  range  are  several  nearly  horizontal  formations,  of  the  limits  or  the  relative 
age  of  which  little  is  known. 

"  The  country  fiwm  the  falls  of  the  Platte  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  as  well  as  the  plains  included  within  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
ia  composed  of  a  red  saliferous  sand-stone,  containing  beds  of  clay;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  same  formation  extends  into  Mexico,  and  that  the  red  sand-stone  described  by  Humboldt 
as  occurring  extensively  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  may  belong  to  it.  The  gene« 
ral  colour  of  the  sand-stone  is  red,  but  it  is  sometimes  gray  or  white.  The  saline  contents 
are  principally  muriate  of  soda,  but  other  salts  of  bitter  and  cathartic  properties  likewise 
abound.  Brine  springs  are  of  general  occurrence ;  and  rock-salt  is  found  in  large  beds  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  south  of  the  great  Salt  Lake. 
The  surface  of  the  ground,  especially  of  the  banks  of  the  ravines,  is  often  also  thickly  en- 
crusted with  saline  matter.  Gypsum  is  likewise  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
fossils  are  said  to  abound  in  thp  sand-stone  on  the  river  Platte.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  formation  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  gravel  and  boulders,  apparently 
derived  from  the  adjacent  hills ;  but  at  a  distance  from  them  it  is  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  loose 
barren  sand,  tlie  drifting  of  which  the  author  conceives  may  partially  conceal  the  existence 
of  other  formations,  especially  of  that  green-sand  which  occurs  so  extensively  on  thfe  Mis- 
■ouri  above  the  river  Platte, 

"At  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  for  a  short  distance  up  their  deelivitj, 
are  various  conglomerates  and  gray  and  red  sand-stones,  dipping  at  high  angles ;  but  these 
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deposit!  are  not  considered  to  belong  to  the  great  sand-stone  formation,  as  they  contain  no 
salt. 

"In  ascending  the  Missouri  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  the  banks  are  la 
many  cases  composed  of  limestone  clifls,  200  and  300  feet  high,  containmg  Products,  Tere* 
bratulee,  and  Encrini :  hills  of  this  limestone  occur  also  near  the  Chariton,  and  in  the  same 
district  is  good  bituminous  coal. 

"Above  the  junction  of  the  Platte  with  the  Missouri  are  beds  of  sand-stone  and  dark  blue 
shale,  and  a  little  higher,  adjacent  to  the  Au  Jacque,  are  high,  perpendicular  blufis  of  a 
formation  considered  to  be  true  chalk.  This  deposit  extends  for  several  miles  up  the  Mis- 
souri, and  it  occurs  further  down  the  river  about  the  mouth  of  the  Omawhaw ;  but  its  lateral 
extent  is  not  known.  No  flints  have  yet  been  noticed  tn  situ,  but  pebbles  and  nodules  of 
flints,  sunilar  to  those  so  abundant  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  are  numerous  lower  down 
the  river,  even  aa  low  as  the  Mississippi.  Belenmites  have  been  picked  up  in  the  same 
district 

"  From  below  the  Big  Bend  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  both  on  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellow* 
etone  Rtver,  is  a  vast  formation,  said  to  be  very  rich  in  fossils,  indicating  an  upper  secondary 
group ;  and  the  matrix  in  which  the  shells  are  imbedded  resembles  very  closely  some  of  the 
green-sand  beds  of  Europe.  The  fossils  mentioned  in  the  paper  are  a  Hamite,  a  Gryphsea 
considered  to  be  the  Oryphtea  Columba,  and  Belemnites  compresiua.  This  formation  has 
not  been  traced  continuously  over  the  whole  area  alluded  to,  but  the  same  fossils  have  been 
brought  from  the  beds  of  tho  Missouri  and  Yellow-stone  Rivers,  and  from  their  springs  id 
the  Rocky  Mountains :  they  have  likewise  been  found  west  of  that  range. 

"  Above  the  Big  Bend  jccurs  also  an  extensive  range  of  horizontal  beds  of  lignite,  sandw 
stone,  shale,  and  clay,  forming  bluffs  200  and  300  feet  high,  and  continuous  for  several  days* 
jonmey.  Lignite  is  also  ibund  on  the  Cherry  River,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Powder  River,  in  beds  from  3  to  9  feet  thick.  This  formation  is  conceives 
to  be  more  recent  than  that  which  contains  the  fossils,  as  the  latter  has  a  slight  westerly 
dip,  and  thorefore  may  uniJerlie  it 

"  Silicified  trunks  of  trees  are  stated  to  have  been  noticed  on  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
and  are  considered  by  the  traders  to  have  fallen  from  the  bluf&. 

"No  recent  volcanic  production  appears  to  have  yet  been  brought  from  the  country  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  pumice  which  annually  descends  the 
Missouri ;  but  nothing  is  yet  known  of  the  quarter  whence  it  is  derived.  West  of  the  moun- 
tains, however,  from  the  Salmon  River  to  beyond  Lewis's  River,  and  for  a  considerable  dia< 
tance  around  the  insulated  mountains  called  the  Butts,  the  country  is  said  to  be  composed 
of  lava  traversed  by  a  multitude  of  deep,  extensive  fissures,  having  a  general  direction  from 
northwest  to  soutlieast,  and  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  mountains. 

"Volcanic  mounds,  cracked  at  the  top  and  surrounded  by  fissures,  are  numerous  over  the 
whole  region ;  but  no  lava  appears  to  have  flown  from  them,  and  we  may  conjecture  that 
they  were  formed  by  the  action  of  elastic  or  gaseous  matter.  In  many  places,  deep  circular 
funnels,  a  few  yards  in  diameter,  penetrate  the  surface.  For  more  than  40  miles  the  Colum- 
bia  runs  between  perpendicular  cliffs  of  lava  and  obsidian,  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  which 
are  traversed  by  great  fissures,  and  present  all  the  phenomena  of  dykes  in  the  most  striking 
manner.    The  Malador  branch  of  the  Columbia  flows  through  a  similar  gorge. 

"We  take  this  occasion  to  correct  the  accounts  previously  given  of  the  great  salt  lake, 
which  has  lately  been  journeyed  round,  and  ascertained  to  have  no  outlet,  though  it  receives 
two  considerable  streams  of  firesh  water.  The  length  of  the  lake  ia  estimated  to  be  150 
miles,  and  its  breadth  40  or  50. 

"  Thermal  springs  abound  along  the  base  on  each  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in 
the  volcanic  district  They  are  stated  to  vary  in  temperature  from  blood-heat  to  the  boiling- 
point;  and  to  form,  fixim  their  earthy  contents,  large  mounds,  sometimes  of  a  pure  white, 
hard,  siliceous  nature,  and  at  others  of  a  substance  which,  on  drying,  becomes  pulverulent 
In  the  volcanic  district  some  of  the  springs  are  said  to  be  sour ;  and  many  sulphureous 
springs  occur  both  in  and  west  of  the  mountains.  Lastly,  pure  sulphur  has  been  occasion- 
ally seen  above  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  at  the  eastern  \me  of  the  mountains,  but  none  io 
the  volcanic  district" 
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T<IE  STBATA. 


A  lead-o  iloured  day. 


LOCALITY  AND  RANOE  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
FORMATIONa 


St.  Mary'i  county,  Marfland,  near  Iba  moutu  of  th* 
Potoinae.  

In  MrtA  Carolina,  near  Edenlon,  and  probably  tbrougb- 
nut  lonie  extent  of  country  adjacent  to  Albemarle 
Bound. 


OlDIE 

FfcaiooBM* 


Alternating  landa  and  clayi, 
containinc  numeroui  foiiil 
■belli,  and  other  remaini  of 
marln»  origin. 


Mnoonn* 


'Alternatini  bedi  of  aand,  clay, 
and  marl,  all  abounding  in 
marine  foBell  nhclla,  some- 
time* in  a  IViahle  and  pulve- 
rulent itate.  Frequently  theae 
strata,  cDpecially  the  aaiida, 
contain  a  conilderabte  pi-apor- 
tlon  of  the  granules  of  green- 
sand.  Toif  arda  the  base  of  the 
series  the  stratum  is  usually 
a  blue  clay. 

I 


In  JfMiJnfy,  in  Cumberland  co.,  on  Stow  Creek.  Dt- 
lawart,  at  Cantwell's  Bridge.  Maryland,  nearly  all 
the  Eastern  Shore  below  Cecil  co.,  the  whole  of 
Charloa,  Bt.  Mary's,  Calvert,  and  part  of  Prince 
Oeorge  counties,  nrginia,  nearly  all  the  region  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  a  line  about  90  miles  cast  of  the 
head  of  tide  in  the  rivers.  Mbrtk  Cartlina,  near  the 
towns  of  Murfreesboro',  Wilmington,  and  tbrouih- 
out  Craven,  Duplin,  and  the  same  belt  of  counties, 
running  north  and  south.  In  South  Osrs/iaa,  Vance'i 
Ferry,  on  Bantee  River,  seems  to  be  about  the  termi- 
nation of  the  formation  towards  the  south. 


Boom. 


Consisting  of  beds  of  greenish 
yellow  earth,  or  dark  blue  or 
brown  earth ;  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  clay,  with  some  mi- 
ca—usually  a  good  deal  of 
green-sand  and  fossil  shells, 
mora  or  less  obliterated,  and 
generally  some  sulphate  of 
iron.  In  the  ftir  south,  a  se- 
ries of  white  and  lead-colour- 
ed limestones  and  ferruginous 
sands,  and  a  flne-grained  sili- 
ceous rock,  flill  of  the  vacant 
eaati  of  shells,  used  aa  a  buhr- 
stone,  in  Georgia,  for  mill- 
stones. 


In  Maryland,  at  Upper  Marlborough  and  Fort  Wuh- 
ingtoii,  and  on  the  Potomac  River  Oir  30  miles  below. 
Virginia,  in  a  belt  ranging firnm  north  to  south  acroa 
the  State,  between  the  primary  rocks  and  a  line  about 
13  miles  cast  of  them.  South  Carolina,  passing  Vance's 
Ferry.  In  Otorgia,  crossing  Savannah  River  at  Three 
Runs,  Shell  BlulT,  and  Silver  Bluff,  also  near  Milledge- 
ville,  and  in  Burke  and  Early  counties.  jMaiasia,  in 
Wilcox  CO.,  and  at  Claiborne  and  St.  Stephen's.  West 
of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Washita  River  at  Monroe. 
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(•)  The  upper  strata,  yellowish 
and  white  flriahle  limestones, 
flill  of  secondary  fossils,  with 
two  or  three  species  found  in 
thn  Eocene. 

(t)  Friable  limestones,  some- 
times white  and  chalky,  some- 
times bluish  and  compact  ;— 
older  in  the  series  than  the 
above,  having  many  seconda- 
ry tbssUs. 


(e)  A  series  comprising  a  brown 
ferruginous  sand-stone  and 
conglomerate;  a  yellow  fer- 
ruginous sand,  sometimes 
with  beds  of  tho  same  ce- 
mented into  rock,  and  then 
containing  fossils.  Also,  a 
yellowish  calcareous  sand- 
stone, sometimes  running  in- 
to a  limestone,  and  beneath 
all,  an  alternation  of  beds  of 
blue  astringent  sandy  clay  of 
the  same,  mingled  with  more 
or  less  green-sand,  and  of  the 
■irmin'Ssnd  almost  alone  in  s 
piilTcnilent  state,  abounding 
in  fossils. 


(a)  An  extensive  basin  to  the  west  of  Charleston,  AnUA 
OsrsMna.    jllabama,  in  Clarke  county. 


(i)  In  ^Ibrtk  Carolina,  the  older  calcareous  beds  extend 
for  many  miles  along  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  cnaat- 
wise  as  fit  north  aa  Cape  Hatteras.  South  Carolina, 
on  Lyiich'i  Creek,  Pedee  and  Bantee  Rivers.  Jilata- 
ma,  Wilcox  co.,  at  Prairie  Bluff,  and  several  adjacent 
counties:  also,  in  Miititiippi,  7Vnnen«,  Louhiana, 
and  Jtrkanoat,  and  ftir  up  the  Missouri  and  Yellow- 
stone. 

(e)  A%w  Jenef,  ttom  the  Raritan  Bay  through  Mon- 
mouth, Burlington,  Gloucester,  and  Salem  counties, 
to  the  Delaware  River.  Across  Ddaware,  in  the  line 
of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  into  Cecil 
county,  Maryland,  where,  near  the  Sassafras  River, 
the  green-sand  series  ceases  to  show  itself. 
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OIWBIUL  CHAmCTBH  Of  STBATA. 

A  sand-Stone  formation,  con- 
lainlng  sllieitfed  remains  of 
(YcaMidenotliigan  ago  near 
to  that  of  the  Oolites:— gene- 
ral character,  that  of  a  soft 
whitish  coarae  fVeealone,  with 
beds  of  conglomerate,  and 
alum  ahalo. 


A  series  in  which  the  predanii- 
nating  rock  is  a  brownish-rid 
argillaceous  sand-alone,  with 
red  and  green  shales,  red  are- 
naceous sand-stones,  and  gray 
and  yellowish  conglomeratea. 
Includes  the  Potomac  marble, 
a  very  coarae  heterogeneous, 
but  highly  calcareous  conglo- 
merate, usually  with  a  red  ce- 
ment No  characterislie  (bs- 
sils,  and  hence  the  precise  age 
of  this  series  is  uncertain. 


Occu|^es  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
flrom  the  southern  part  of  Ftrmont  to  New  Haven: 
and  ranaes  alonjg  the  western  side  of  the  primary 
strata  or  the  Middle  Btates,  keeping  east  of  the  Blu« 
Ridge  system,  ftom  the  Hudson  River,  across  AtoJtr> 
My,  passing  New  Brunswiek ;  /'smuyfiiaato,  passing 
Norristown  and  Gettysburg;  JWsryfaiU,  passing  Fre- 
dericktown,  and  the  Potomac  River  near  th«  mouth 
of  the  Monocaey  Creek,  until  It  dies  out  in  yirgM*. 


Sand-stones,  chiefly  white,  con- 
lalning  common  salt,  argilla- 
ceous sand-stones  and  shales, 
reddish,  buff-coloured,  and 
dark  gray  coal  shales,  coarse 
white  (juarltose  conglomer- 
ates, thin  argillaceous  lime- 
stone beds,  Are  clay,  with  no- 
dular argillaceous  iron  ore, 
and  scams  of  bituminous 
coal,— the  whole,  in  almost 
endless  alternation,  compo- 
sing a  vast  scries  of  coal 
measures. 


Seen  In  the  Alleghanv  table-land,  ranginc  fh>m  the 
northeastern  part  or  Pi»»t\ibi*%U  to  Auhtmm,  and 
in  the  Western  States  as  fhr  as  JOutmri,  UO  milet 
westward  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Also,  in  a  detach- 
ed coal-fleld  in  Qoochland,  Hanover,  and  ChesterflaM 
counties,  in  VirgiMa.  In  a  detached  coal-fleld  In 
Nova  Scotia. 
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(a)  Anthracite  coal  measures, 
consisting  of  thick  seams  of 
anthracite,  shales,  gray  and 
red,  of  sand-stones,  white, 
gray  and  red,  and  of  beds  of 
coarse  quartzose  conglomer- 
ate.   Vegetable  foasils. 

(t)  A  coarse  white  and  gray 

Jiuartzose  conglomerate.  No 
basils. 

(e)  Argillaceous  brownish  red 
sand-stones  and  shales,  thin 
calcareous  fossiliferous  beds, 
with  encrinl  and  shells. 

(d)  Red  and  green  shales,  with 
subordinate  beds  of  limestone 
in  the  upper  part. 

(i)  A  rather  flne-grained  white 
sandstone,  abounding  in  fu- 
coides  and  foaail  ahells. 

(/)  A  red  sand-stone,  sometimes 
very  argillaceous,  passi  ng  low- 
er down,  into  a  red  ahale,  hav- 
ing occasional  bands  of  lime- 
stone. 

{g)  A  dark  gray  slate,  with  oc- 
casional subordinate  beds  of 
blue  limestone. 

(A)  Blue  limestone.  In  places 
very  flill  of  foaails,  and  again, 
destitute  of  them  throughout 
wide  areas.  Contains  much 
brown  argi:laceous  iron  ore. 
In  this  rock  are  found,  trilo- 
bites,  and  other  ancient  fos- 
sils. 


STRATinBD 

Priwart 

ROCES. 


Talcose  slates,  mica  slates,  chlo- 
rite slates,  micaceoua  gneias, 
hornblendic  gneiss,  felapathic 
gneisa,  limestone,  aerpentine, 
seapolite  rock,  tee. 


CxSTRATiniD 

Bocks. 


Granite.     Sienite.     Porphyry. 
Green-atone. 


LOCAUTY  AND  RANGE  Of  THE  SEVERAL  rOMIATIOm. 


Raiigi's  froip  the  Putomao  River  below  Mount  Varnon, 
along  ihu  1  '  side,  through  yWginia,  in  a  nearly 
south  courk  illel  to  the  primary  belt,  on  the  easti 

em  side  of  k  i  it  rests.  Is  exposed  at  Fred«rleka« 
burg,  at  the  Junction  of  the  North  and  South  Anna 
Rivers,  on  James  River  below  Rlehmond,  and  In  th« 
same  line,  (Urther  south. 


These  formations  are  conflned  chiefly  to  the  valleva 
and  mountains  of  the  Appalachian  region  and  tM 
plains  of  Jfno  York  continuous  with  it. 

The  anthracite  coal  lies  chiefly  in  i>siiiu|rlMaia,  bt- 
tween  the  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  Rivers. 

The  conglomerate  (t)  is  well  seen  in  the  Sharp  Moun- 
tain, in  Schuylkill  county,  f  smuyieaala. 

Tlie  red  rocks  (e)  in  the  Broad  Mountain,  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  tne  Juniata  Elver,  In  PsntisyAiaiUa. 


The  red  and  green  shales  (d)  may  b«  ttodied  in  Mifflin 
county,  i>«n)uy<eania. 

The  fUcoidal  sand-stone  (a)  constitutes  the  summits  of 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Appalachians  south 
of  the  Juniata  River,  througb  Pmuylvania,  Jtrary- 
tanii,  and  Virginia. 

The  red  rocks  (/)  lie  usually  near  the  bas«  of  the 


The  dark  slate  (sr)  is  found  most  usually  in  the  valleya 
between  the  Appalachians,  and  skirting  near  their 
base,  or  filling  the  whole  valley,  if  It  contains  none 
of  the  limestone  (A). 

The  blue  limestone  (A)  composes  the  floor  of  a  number 
of  the  principal  valleys  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
and  is  the  chief  rock  in  the  vast  valley  which  liei 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 


TheaTrockTTirTlbunJfTIn^li^heirTno^^ 
ing  through  the  western  part  of  New  England.  Mas- 
sive gneiss  forms  the  Highlands  of  tfne  York  and 
Jftv)  Jersey.  Talcose  and  chlorite  slates,  connected 
with  crystalline  limestone  and  serpentine,  lie  along 
tlie  western  side  of  the  primary  belt  of  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States.  The  eastern  side  of  the  same 
consists  chiefly  of  mica  slate  and  micaceous  gneiss. 


Granite  composes  the  greater  part  of  the  surftice  of 
Jfeu  Hampthire  and  .Mains,  and  some  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Maseaekuaette.  The  White  Mountains  are  of 
granite.  Sienite  occurs  in  the  same  re|[ion :— well 
seen  in  the  Biua  HilU,  near  Boaion.  Furpnyry  occuis 
around  Boston,  as  at  Nahant.  Green-atone  la  abun- 
dant in  the  middle  and  weatern  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  ridgea  traversing  the  red  shale  and  oana- 
stonc  formation  of  the  middle  secondary  period. 
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I  ~ T*^n\h ni'ii'.i Tiii '(K. B 1  \iy  Aii^.'ni      SuMKCT.  2. — Botany.  i  ^    /-agas* 

•  NoHh  Am«rie&  d»nttiBf  twd  fereBt-re^ions,  the  Eaatern  and  Wntem,  and  an  interme 
duite  un wooded  region, 

I  The  Eaatern  part  of  this  continent  is,  or  rather  wob,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  civilisa 
ItioDi  occupied  by  an  unbroken  forest;  extendini;  from  Hudson'a  Bay  to  the  Mexican  Sea, 
land  westward  far  beyond  the  Miasiaaippi,  though  more  irregularly,  being  confined  to  the 
I  immediate  banks  of  the  streams  on  approaching  its  termination.  The  only  cncroachmentt 
iby  unwooded  districts,  or  Prairies,  are  in  the  North,  through  the  central  parts  of  Illinois, 
ilndia-'a,  and  even  Ohio;  and  in  the  South,  through  a  part  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  to 
the  frujtiera  of  Georj^ia.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  forests  known,  and  notwith- 
iitanding  so  much  of  it  has  been  destroyed  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  still  holds  dominion 
over  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil ;  though  spots  where  it  presents  its  primeval  aspect, 
untouched  by  the  Woodman's  axe,  or  Uie  fires  of  the  Hunter,  are  now  rare.  The  only 
points  that  naturally  escape  its  sway,  are  a  few  marshes  bathed  with  sea-water,  or  under 
other  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the  summits  of  a  few  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  England. 

I  This  vast  forest  is  composed  of  oboul  140  different  kinds  of  trees,  of  which  more  than 
eighty  attain  the  height  of  sixty  feet  and  upwards.  The  most  characteristic  forms  as  dig. 
tinffuiabing  this  from  other  forests,  are  the  Hickories  (Carya),  the  Tupelos  (Nytsa),  the 
Liriodendron  or  Tulip-tree,  the  Taxodiun  or  American  Cvpress,  the  Locust  (Robinia),  the 
Gymnocladus,  and  the  Negundo.  It  is  tk\rther  remarkable  for  possessing  numerous  Oaks, 
Ashes,  and  Pines,  several  Magnolias,  a  Gordonia,  a  Plane,  a  Cupressus,  a  Liquidambar,  a 
Tree  Andromeda,  three  Gleditschias,  a  Virgilia,  a  Laurus,  three  species  of  Celtis,  two  of 
.£sculus,  two  Walnuts,  and  three  Tilias. 

Within  this  wooded  region  are  found  only  such  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  as  in  general 
require  more  or  less  protection  from  the  direct  ray.-  of  the  sun.  This  has  been  a  principal 
cause  of  our  cultivated  grounds  and  pastures  being  so  exclusively  occupied  by  introduced 

Elants ;  and  were  the  forest  permitted  to  regaiki  possession  of  the  soil,  these  exotics  would 
a  driven  out  altogether,  or  confined  to  the  sea-shore,  the  banks  of  the  larger  streams,  or 
the  BummilB  of  a  few  hills  in  exposed  situations. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  140  species  of  trees,  as  well  as  of  the  humbler 
plants,  will  be  most  conveniently  described  by  a  division  into  districts,  for  the  most  part 
gradually  blending  into  each  other,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  seem  pretty  strongly  mark- 
ed in  nature. — 1.  The  northern,  extending  as  far  south  as  lat.  44°,  at  l<;ast  on  the  coast.— 
2.  The  middle,  from  lat.  44°  to  3r>°,  and  which  is  distinctly  divided  by  the  Alleghanies  into 
two  sub-regions:  a  third  shou  J  ^e  added,  for  the  southern  termination  of  the  Alleghanies 
requires  a  place  by  itself. — 3,  The  southern,  from  lat.  35°  to  lat  27°  in  Florida,  beyond 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Ware,  tht  character  of  the  North  American  vegetation  is  merged 
in  the  Tropical. 

1.  The  Northern  District. — ^The  forest  commences  on  the  north  with  the  Spruces,  at 
first  almost  exclusively ;  but  farther  south,  appear  among  them  the  Arbor  vitc  {Thuya  occt- 
dentalia),  the  Red  and  White  Pines,  and  in  the  low  grounds  the  Hackmatack  or  American 
lArch.  These  trees,  ail  of  the  Pine  family,  form  such  deep-shaded  woods,  that  oflen  scarce 
a  plant  can  exist  beneath ;  unless  it  be  the  Pyrolas,  the  Coptis  trifolia,  tlie  Goodyeros,  the 
Gualtheria  procumbens  and  hispidula,  the  Mitchella,  and  such  plants  as  may  be  said  to  be 
naturally  etiolated,  or  destitute  of  any  green  colour,  us  the  Monotropos,  Pterospora,  and  the 
Clorallorhizas.  They  also  to  a  certain  extent  modify  the  climate,  their  evergreen  foliage 
prolonging  the  duration  of  snow  by  keeping  out  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  deciduous  woods 
produce  rather  the  contrary  effect,  by  reverberating  heat  The  deciduous  woods  do  not 
extend  quite  so  far  north  as  the  Pine,  and  become  more  and  more  prevalent  on  advancing 
south.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  following  few  species  of  trees;  the  Canoe  Birch 
the  Yellow  and  Black  Birch,  Quercus  ambigua,  Populus  balsamifera,  P.  tremuloides  and 
grandidentata,  the  true  Sugar  Maple,  the  Red  Maple,  and  Red  Beech.  The  American  Elm 
may  almost  be  called  a  Canadian  tree,  for  it  is  in  the  north  that  "  this  most  magnificent  tree 
of  the  temperate  zone"  attains  its  finest  proportions. 

The  underwood  consists  of  the  Striped  and  Mountain  Maples,  4  Cherries,  Sanroucui 
pubens,  Viburnum  lantanoides  and  oxycoccus,  the  Diervilla  and  three  species  of  Xylosteum 
numerous  Willows,  the  Rhodora,  Ledum  latifolium  and  Kalmia  glauca,  several  species  of 
Ribes,  Shepherdia  Canadensis,  Spirsa  tomentosa,  4  Roses,  some  species  of  Amelan''hicr 
Sorbus  Americana,  the  Nemopanthes,  Rhamnus  alnifolius,  Corylus  rostrata,  Alnus  nndu 
lata,  Pinus  Banksiana,  Juniperus  prostrata  and  Taxus  Canadensis,  the  red-flowering  Rasp 
berry,  Betula  pumila  and  populifolia,  and  Aronia  melanocarpa.  Climbing  plants  seem  to  bi 
almost  wanting,  unless  Lonicera  parviflora  and  hirsuta  belong  to  this  region,  few  others 
.wandering  fVom  more  sonthern  latitudes. 

The  herbaceous  and  smaller  plants  present  a  large  number  of  species  common  to  Europe 
and  Siberia,  subject,  however,  to  the  invariable  rule,  that  no  species  is  really  native  of  both 
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continents  that  does  not  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  Ai^   i-  Circle,  w  .-r^  the  v 
similar  throughout:  to  the  exclusion  of  course  of  all  trees,  and  the  larger  shi 
or  four  oxceptioni.     On  the  other  hand,  where  the  speoiea  difl'or,  the  genera  . 
as  th'MO  of  tno  North  generally,  and  the  paucity  of  peculiar  forma  is  remarknhi 
only  name  (besides  tiio  three  shrubs  Diervilla,  Nemopanthos,  nml  Rhodora),  I 
Syniplocarpua : — and  of  other  characteristic  plants,  Aquilegin  Canadensis,  Cm 

Viola  Canadensis,  three  Geums,  several  Potentillas,  soma 
species  of  Rubus,  Heracleum  lanatum,  Cicuta  bulbifora, 
Aralia  nudicaulis  and  hiapida,Cornu8  Canadensis,  Arcthusa 
bulbosa,  Ilabcnaria  orbiculata  and  grandiflora  with  other 
species,  Trollius  Americanus,  Dracatna  borealio,  2  Smila* 
cmas,  3  species  of  Strcptopus  and  Trillium,  Panax  tri- 
folium,  Aster  ncuminatus  and  macrophyllus,  Cypripodium 
arietinura,  Tufloldia  glutinosa,  Parnassia  Curofinlana, 
Swertia  deflexa,  Lilium  Canadense,  Veratrum  viride,  the 
beautiful  Polygala  paucifolia,  several  Lycopodiums,  Coma- 
ropsis  fragarioidos,  Tussilago  palmata,  and  various  Saxi> 
firagcs  (Jiff.  1075.). 

Of  aquatic  plants,  there  seem  to  be  scarce  any  peculiar 
to  this  region,  but  several  of  the  more  showy  species  of  a 
warmer  clime,  wander  far  into  these  latitudes. — -In  a  ibrest- 
region  the  frramineous  plants  have  but  little  opportunity 
to  grow  in  society :  the  Carices  predominate  in  exposed 
marshes  as  in  nil  northern  climates,  mixed,  however,  with 
some  species  of  Glyceria  and  Calamagrostis,  and  among 
all,  the  white  tufts  of  the  Eriophorums  become  conspicu- 
ous. Were  wo  called  upon  to  give  a  name  to  this  region 
from  the  prevalence  of  some  particular  tribe  of  plants,  after 
the  elegant  method  of  Schouw,  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  make  a  selection,  though  the  Spruces  seem  rather  more  numerous  than  elsewhere. 

2.  The  Middle  District. — Here  the  forest  is  characterised  by  the  appearance  of  nunier- 
ons  Oaks,  Hickories,  and  Ashes,  by  the  Liriodendron,  the  Liquidambar,  two  Nyssas,  the 
Platanus  occidentalis,  the  two  Walnuts,  the  Red  Birch,  Celtis  occidentalis,  the  W  hito  Cedar 
{Cupretaus  thuyoides),  and  the  Red  or  Virginia  Juniper,  several  Pines,  the  Tilias,  the  Black- 
Sugar  and  White  Maples,  the  Negundo  or  Ash-leaved  Maple,  Ostrya  Virginica  and  Carpi- 
DUB  Americano,  the  Persimon  {Dioxpyrus),  and  Ilex  opaca.  The  underwood  consists  of  the 
Comus  florida  and  Cercis  Canadensis,  so  conspicuous  in  spring,  the  one  for  its  white,  and  the 
other  for  its  purple  blossoms;  the  Batton-haah  (Cfphulanthiis),  Laurus  sassafras  and  Ben- 
zoin, QuercuB  Bannisteri  and  chinquapin,  three  Alders,  the  Wax-myrtle,  the  Comptonin,  the 
Witch-Hazel  (HamameliB  Virginica),  {Jiff.  1076.),  which  puts  forth  its  flowers  at  the  very 

close  of  the  season ;  numerous  species  of  Vnccinium,  Comus, 
and  Viburnum ;  the  Sambucus  Canadensis,  the  American 
Hazel,  Staphylea  trifolia,  Zanthoxylum  fraxineum,  Ceanothus 
Americanus ;  Rhus  typhina,  ghbra,  copallina  and  venenata ; 
numerous  Crata;gi,  the  Wild  Crab  (Malus  coronaria),  Aro- 
nia  arbutifolia,  the  Itea,  several  Andromedas,  two  Azaleas, 
Hydrangea  arborescens ;  Dirca  palustris,  our  only  species  of 
the  Thymeleffi ;  the  Kalmias,  three  species  of  Euonymus,  the 
Papaw,  CIcthras,  Chionanthus  Virginica,  and  Magnolia  glauca. 
Most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  mentioned  under  the  last  region 
have  disappeared,  or  are  found  only  on  the  mountains.  The 
Willows  have  become  much  less  numerous,  both  in  species 
and  individuals.  It  is  in  the  northern  borders  of  this  region 
also,  in  New  York,  New  England,  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  autumnal  foliage  so  celebrated  for  its 
varied  tints,  acquires  its  highest  degree  of  magnificence; 
where  the  red  Maple,  the  scarlet  Oak,  yellow  Birch,  and  the 
purple  Nyssa,  are  brought  into  contrast  with  the  dark  green 
of  the  Pines. — Climbing  plants  now  make  their  appearance,  as  various  Grapes,  Ampelopsis 
hederacea,  Rhus  radicans,  Celastrus  scandens,  Clematis  Virginiana,  Menisperraum  Cana- 
dense, the  Apios  and  Amphicarproa,  Dioscorea  villosa,  Mikania  scandens,  Gonolobi,  and  some 
Phaseoli,  Polygonum  scandens  and  cilinode,  and  especially  the  diflferent  species  of  Sn-.ilax, 
which  form  the  underwood  into  tangled  thickets. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  found  in  great  variety.  In  the  springs  Houstonia  cssrulca,  the  Po- 
dophyllum and  Sanguinaria,  Diclytra  cucuUaria,  Thalictrum  anemonoides,  Ranunculus  fasci- 
cularis,  the  Dentarias,  several  Violas,  Claytonia  Virginiana,  Saxifraga  Virginiana,  Phlox 
siihulata,  Erigeron  bellidifolium  Erythronium,  Senecio  aureus,  come  into  flower.— These  are 
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iuceneded  by  the  Epiffra,  mme  Heliantheniums  and  I.echou,  tho  HoIoa,  Mvoral  Polrgalu 
tnd  Hypi'ricutni,  Oxiub  violacea,  HtyloMnthofl  elotior,  numoroiu  Docmodium*  and  I^ipe. 
dezaa,  TricMtcuin  porfoliatum,  Campanula  Americana,  the  bluo  I/iboliaa,  varioua  apecios  of 
Aacl-'piaa,  thruo  Anocynimia,  Obolaria  Virginica,  Polomoniiiin  reptana,  Piilmunaria  Vir({ini. 
ca,  til  1  Monardaa,  C'unila  Mariana,  Collinaonia  CanmlunRia,  thu  I'ycnanthomuma  and  ncvural 
ScutoPariaa,  the  Phryma,  Hvaaopufi  ncpi'toidoa  and  Hcrophulariifolius,  tho  yellow  Uerardiat, 
Pontitcmon  pubcscona  and  fajviifBtum,  Kpiphagua  Virf^iniana  and  two  Orobanches,  Aaarum 
Canadcnic,  Arum  dracontium  and  triphyllum,  Cimiciruf^a  racomom,  two  Aacyruma,  Baptiaia 
tinctoria,  Chimaphila  maculata,  Sabbatia  ffracilia  and  angularii,  Ariatolocnia  aerpentaria, 
throe  Corallorhizaa,  the  Aplcctrum,  a  ainfflo  Orchii,  Spiranthoa  tortilia,  Triphora  pendula, 
Malaxia  liliifolia,  four  Cypripcdiuma,  UvuTaria  pcrfoliata  and  aesailitblia,  tlie  Gyromia,  8mi< 
lacina  racomoaa,  TuphroHiu  Vir((iniana,  a  tew  Umbelliforo!,  Holonias  crythroapenna,  Alotria 
fkrimnaa,  Lilium  Philadclphicum,  Hypoxia  orccta,  Tradcscantia  Vir(;inica,  a  Sisyrhynchlum, 
Verbena  haatata  and  urticifolia,  a  ainglo  Antirrhinum,  tho  Harothra,  same  Cllnotheras,  Silcne 
•tellata,  aevcral  EuiHitoriuma  and  aome  apecioa  of  Liatrix,  Honicio  hioracifoliua,  tho  varyin^f- 
leaved  Nabali,  Lactuca  elonf^ata,  lome  apecica  of  Cnirus,  Cacalia  atriplicifulia,  three  or  four 
HieraciumH,  Kri^^ia  amploxicaulia  and  Vir{;inica,  Gnaphalium  polyccphahini  and  purpuroum, 
■ome  Erif^erona,  Lyijimachia  ciliata  and  quadrifolia,  Lmum  Virffinianum,  Hypericum  puncta* 
tum,  Anvchia  dichotoma,  Onoamodium  hiapidum,  Leptandra  Virffinica,  Polygonum  Virffini- 
anum, Corydalia  auroa,  Crotolaria  aagittalia,  aome  apecicR  of  Pnlox,  Cuphea  viacofliaaima, 
the  Hydraatis,  Buchnera  Americana,  Aralia  racomoaa,  Polygonclla  articulata,  Spermacocs 
tenuior,  the  Mitchclla,  Comandra  umbellata,  various  Galiuina,  two  Ammaniaa,  Parictaria 
Pennsylvanica,  Kuhni  oupatorioidea,  and  an  Elephantopua : — and  in  the  low  grounds,  by  the 
Euchroma  coccinea,  Decodon  vorticillatum,  Pruecrpinaca  palustria  and  pectinata,  tho  Sauru- 
rua,  Gratiola  au>ea  and  Virginica,  Elodea  Virginica,  Lyaimachia  hybrida  and  racemosa,  three 
or  four  Hypericums,  Ludwigia  alternifolia,  Penthorum  scdoidcs,  Lilium  superbum,  Hibiscui 
moachcutos,  the  Scarlet  Lobelia,  tho  Flocrkia,  Oxycoccua  macrocarpa,  Asclepias  incnrnata, 
Mimulus  alatus  and  ringens,  Justicia  pedunculosa,  Ba^hmcria  cylindrica  and  tho  Bemi-pcllu> 
cid  Urtica  pumila,  Pogonia  ophio^rlosaoidea  and  the  Calo|X)gon,  tho  beautiful  tribo  of  the 
Habenarias,  Heloniaa?  dioica,  several  Polygonums,  the  genera  Xyris  and  Eriocaulon,  Irii 
versicolor,  some  Sparganiums,  and  Caladium  Virginicum. — Tho  autumn  is  ushered  in  with 
a  profusion  of  Aators  and  Solidagos  (Jiff.  1077.),  more  conspicuous,  however,  in  the  north* 
eaat,  the  Chrysopsis  Mariana,  Rudbeckia  laciniata  and  Holiopsis  loivis,  a  few  Helianthi, 
Cassia  Marylandica  and  chameecrista,  Acalypha  Virginica,  Trichostema  dichotoma,  Bidena 
bipinnata : — the  low  grounds  are  sometimes  all  golden,  with  tho  flowers  of  the  Bidens  chry- 
aanthemoides  and  trichosporma ;  ur  in  other  places  the  purple  heads  of  Vemonia  Novebora* 
censis  become  conspicuous,  the  Whorled-leaved  Eupatoriums  and  E.  porfoliatum,  Helenium 
autumnale,  Ambroaia  trifida,  Chelone  glabra,  the  Purple  Gerardias,  Polygala  cruciata  and, 
purpurea,  ^tpiranthes  cernua,  and,  above  all,  the  beautiful  blue  of  Gentiana  crinita. 
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Many  fine-flowering  aquatics  are  found  in  this  region :  the  Nymphsea  odorata  and  Nuphar 
advena,  the  Villarsia,  the  Hydropeltis  (Jiff.  1078.),  the  Orontium,  Pontederia  cordata,  Hete- 
r&nthera  reniformb,  the  Schollera,  various  singular  Sagittarias,  numerous  Utricularias,  Hy- 
pericum angulosum,  Vallisneria  Americana,  Udora  Canadensis,  Sparganium  fluitans,  the 
Fucoid-like  Podostemon,  Bidens  Beckii,  the  curious  Hottonia  inflata,  Eriocaulon  flavidulum 
and  an  undoscribed  species;  and  among  fframincous  plants,  Eleocharis  subterminalis  anc 
Juncus  militaris,  besides  the  large  and  beautiful  Zizania  aquatica.  Of  other  gramineous 
plants,  many  interesting  Grasses,  incJudinp  some  peculiar  forms,  make  their  appearance 
Varices  still  prevail  in  the  mvshes,  though  less  exclusively  than  in  the  north,  giving  placa 
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to  Rhynchfwpora*,  Cvperi,  the  Dulichium,  tho  numnroua  articulated  Junci,  and  even  «oma 
Sclonas;  but  tho  F<riophorutn«  have  mnatly  diMppvarcd,  exci^pt  E.  Vir){inicum,  n)vi  are 
replaced  by  brown  Trichuphoruirii, — Tho  Ferns,  notwithfltandin^f  tho  minutcnuti  ot  their 
Meoda,  which  aoema  to  admit  of  their  tranapurtation  by  tho  winda  to  f^reat  dialuncci,  are  found 
to  be  nearly  all  diflbrent  tVom  thoae  of  the  eaatern  continent :  amoni;  the  more  remarkable 
are,  a  climber,  Lysodium  palmatum,  reminding  ua  of  the  TropicH,  two  Botrychiuma  ami 
Oemundoa,  a  Htrutnioploria,  numeroua  Aapidiuma  and  Aaploniums,  four  Hpecica  of  I'teriis 
two  Woodwardiaa,  the  Onocloa,  Adiantum  pedatum,  and  a  minute  Hchizea. 

Wo  have  mentioned  that  thia  diatrict  ia  divided  by  tho  Allo^hanioa  into  two  diatinct 
regiona.  Thia  happena  leaa  fVom  tho  height  of  thoao  ridges,  artmg  aa  a  barrier  tu  the  mi- 
gration of  planta,  than  from  tho  peculiar  circumatancoa  of  aoil,  in  the  wido-apread  baam  of 
the  Ohio.  The  conacquonco  of  tho  horizontal  atratiticotion  of  tho  rocks,  everywhere  of  a 
yielding  character,  ia  here  aeon  in  tho  narrow  and  winding  watcr-couraca,  flowing  with  « 

(fontle  and  uniform  current,  tho  height  of  thu  watora  ever  varying,  from  tho  frequent  raina; 
akcB,  too,  being  entirely  absent,  and  atill  water  of  any  description,  or  oven  mill-aecta,  raroly 
to  bo  met  with ; — when  theae  circumstancea  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  unexpected 
scarcity  of  Aquatics  seems  lesa  aurpriaing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithatanding  Uie 
bordera  of  tho  water-couraea  in  many  placea  are  subject  to  overflow,  mamhes  are  singularly 
rare ;  to  which  must  be  added  tho  almoat  total  absence  of  Pine-woods,  occasioned  no  doubt 
by  the  small  proportion  of  sandy  or  gravelly  aoil.  Accordingly,  on  comparing  the  Flora  of 
the  Ohio  basin  with  that  of  tho  Atlantic  states,  in  aimilar  latitudes,  the  absent  apcdoa  are 
found  to  conaiat  for  the  most  part  either  of  Aquatics,  of  Marah-plants,  or  of  such  as  are  only 
adapted  to  an  arid  aoil ;  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  many  plants  make  their  appearance  which 
are  unknown  cast  of  tho  mountains.  Whetiicr  thia  ia  to  bo  attributed  in  any  degree  to  the 
prevalence  of  Limeatone  in  the  west,  we  do  not  poasess  sufiicient  data  to  determine ;  yet 
some  plants  are  raid  to  be  confined  to  limestone  soil,  though,  it  would  seem,  far  leas  exclu- 
sively than  in  the  case  of  Salino  plants.  We  will  here  enumerate  some  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic plants  of  each  region. 

In  the  western  aection,  among  trees,  Tilia  heterophylla,  ^culua  pallida,  the  Virgilia,  tho 
Locust,  Gleditschia  triacanthoa  and  bnichycarpa,  the  Gymnocladus,  the  Wild  Cherry,  Quer- 
cus  imbricaria  and  macrocarpa,  the  Cotton-wood  {Populus  Canadensis),  confined  to  the 
banks  of  rivers ;  Ulmus  fulva  and  the  Wild  Mulberry  [Moms  rubra),  the  Pecan-nut  Hickory, 
the  Ilackborry  {Celtis  crass\folia),  Carya  sulcata,  the  Planora,  IiViixinus  quadrangulata  :— 
among  shrubs.  Hibiscus  militaris,  Rhus  aromatica,  Darlingtonia  brachyloba  and  glanduloaa, 
Gillcnia  atipulacea,  Rosa  rubifolia,  an  Adelia,  Euonymus  obovatus,  a  Rhamnus,  an  Amorpha, 
Celtia  tenuifolia,  the  Hamiltonia,  and  Hydrangea  nivea;  it  is  here,  too,  that  the  parasitic 
Mistletoe  ( Vi.icumjlavescens)  moat  abounds,  and  its  evergreen  tufla  adhering  to  the  branches 
of  trees,  compensate,  to  a  certain  degree,  for  the  absence  of  Pines :— of  climbing  plants,  we 
may  name  Menispermum  Lyoni.  Momordica  echinata,  two  Gonolobi  and  tho  Enslenia,  Vitia 
riparia  and  another  apecies,  and  Xiiatolochia  sipho  and  tomentosa : — among  herbaceous  plants, 
the  delicate  vernal  Erigonia,  the  Stylipus,  Collinsia  verna,  the  Jefforsonia,  Meconopsia  peti> 
data  and  diphylla,  Dentaria  maxima,  Hesperis  pinnatifida,  the  Polaniaia,  Silene  rcgia  and 
rotundifolia,  Trifolium  reflexum  and  stoloniferum,  Onosmodium  moUe;  various  Phacelias, 
Hydrophyllums  and  Ellisiaa;  tho  Nemophila,  Dracocephalum  1  cordatum,  the  Isauthus,  the 
Synandra ;  two  or  threo  Hedeomas,  Scutellarias  and  Verbenas ;  Seymeria  macrophylla,  Ge- 
rardia  auricnlata,  Capraria  nuiltifida,  Pachysandra  procumbens,  some  Delphiniums  and 
Hypericums,  Sedum  pulchellum  and  tcrnatum,  Cacalia  reniformis  and  suaveolens,  Polymnia 
Canadensis  and  Uvedalia,  Parthenium  integrifolium,  Bellis  integrifolia,  and  various  other 
Compoeitfl;;  the  Frazera,  Plantago  cordata.  Euphorbia  dentata  and  others,  Erythromium 
albidura,  two  or  three  Heucheras,  Aconitum  uncinatum,  some  species  of  Phlox,  Talinum 
teretifolium,  the  Zanthorhiza,  Baptisia  alba  and  australis.  Paronychia  dichotoma,  Smilacinal 
umbellulata,  Spermacoce  glabra,  Gentiana  amarelloides,  Valeriana  pauciflora,  and  ActincH 
meris  helianthoides : — among  gramineous  plants,  Uniola  latifolia,  the  Diarrhena,  a  Melica, 
some  Carices,  &c. : — and,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  above  of  aquatic  plants,  a 
fev/  make  their  way  throughout  this  region,  but  seem  to  occur  more  frequently  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  the  Hydropeltis,  Nuphar  advena,  the  Podostemon  and  SchoUcra,  the  Ponte- 
dcria ;  and  we  can  even  nome  one  which  seems  to  be  peculiar,  the  Heteranthera  ovalis. 

The  section  east  of  the  AUeghanies  is  characterised  by  some  of  the  Pines,  the  White 
Cedar  (Cuprcssus  thuyoides),  Qucrcus  prinus  and  coccinea,  even  the  American  Chestnut, 
and  perhaps  the  Red  Birch  {Betula  nigra) : — among  shrubs,  by  the  various  species  of  Prince, 
some  Viburnums,  Azalea  viscosa,  Clethra  alnifolia,  the  Itea,  the  Kalmias,  which  might  give 
a  name  to  this  region ;  Andromeda  racemosa,  Vaccinium  dumosum,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
genus  is  much  more  prevalent;  the  Leiophyllum,  Crataegus  parvifolia,  the  Comntonia,  Aro- 
nia  Brbutifolia,  Quercus  Baunisteri,  two  Aiders,  and  Myrica  cerifera : — among  climbing 
plants,  by  Vitis  labrusca,  sstivalis  and  cordifolia;  and  the  various  species  of  Smilax  are 
more  abundant,  and  some  seem  peculiar :— of  herbaceous  plants,  by  Sarracenia  purpurea 
Vol.111.  86  SB 
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{Jig,  1079.)*»  Polygala  lutea  and  purpurea,  iEschynoniono  liispida,  the  three  minute  Myrio- 
phyllums,  several  liUdwigias,  Eryngium  Yirginianum,   Coreopsis 
1079  rosea,  Gratiola  aurea,  Lysimachia  racemosa,  two  or  three  species 

of  Xyris  and  Eriocanlon,  the  Dilatris  and  Lophiola,  Narthocium 
Americanum,  Xeropiiyllum  asphodcloidcs,  Hudsonia  ericoides  and 
some  Ilelianthemums,  Arenaria  squarrosa,  two  Ascyrums,  several 
Desmodiums  and  liCspedezas,  the  Purple-flowered  Thaspium,  Kri- 
gia  Virginica;  various  Eupatoriums,  Asters  and  Solidagos;  Baccha* 
ris  halimifolia,  Gerardia  flava,  the  Schwalbea,  Euphorbia  ipecachu. 
ana,  Corallorhiza  multiflora  and  Wisteriana,  Pr^onia  verticillata, 
Spiranthes  cernua,  various  Habcnarias,  Caladiam  Virginicum,  some 
Sparganiums,  Bidcns  chrysanthemoidcs,  Gcntiana  angustifolia,  the 
purple-ilowered  Drosera  iiliformis,  and  among  grasses  the  subter> 
rancous-flowering  Amphicarpon.  This  region  is  also  remarkable 
Sarracenia.  for  the  absence  of  the  Trifoliums,  Sedums,  Dodecatheon,  and  even 

Delphiniums  and  Loniceras,  and,  in  common  with  the  whole  forest 
region,  perhaps  of  Chenopodium. — Aquatic  plants  abound  throughout,  and  of  those  that  are 
peculiar,  the  Orontium  is  the  most  remarkable :  but  the  Delaware  presents  such  striking 
features  witii  regard  to  these  plants,  as  to  deserve  a  distinct  notice.  This  great  estuary 
aflfording  free  access  to  the  tides,  from  its  funnel  form,  and  bein^  nowhere  constricted  by 
rocks,'  these  have  moulded  its  bed  more  uniformly  than  in  the  rival  estuaries  to  the  north 
and  south :  its  borders  present  most  extensive  flats,  twice  a  day  subject  to  overflow,  while 
the  river  water  is  kept  back  for  upwards  of  seventy  miles;  and  the  same,  on  a  lesser  scale, 
takes  place  in  its  various  arms.  As  far  as  this  fresh  tide-water  extends,  these  flats  are  occu- 
pied by  different  aquatics,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  less  variable  waters,  the  Pen- 
tedeiia,  the  Orontium,  the  Nuphar, — above  all  which  arise  in  great  profusion  the  tremulous 

K nicies  of  the  Zizania.    Other  situations  to  the  north  or  south  may  present  similar  features, 
t  always  on  a  scale  much  inferior. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  Alleghany  Mountains  should  form  by  themselves  a  distinct 
section,  for  they  possess  many  plants  which,  in  general,  do  not  seem  to  wander  far  to  the 
east  or  webt  Mountains  usually  possess  a  very  rich  vegetation.  Independent  of  the  change 
of  temperature  produced  by  elevation,  attracting  to  them  the  plants  of  colder  climates,  and 
with  such  regularity  that  they  may  be  used  as  a  measure  of  latitude  in  ascertaining  the 
range  of  species ; — by  being  surrounded  with  a  moist  atmosphere  and  presenting  a  variety  of 
soil  and  exposure,  tliey  attract  also  the  plants  of  the  east  and  the  west ;  all,  except  such  as  are 
only  fitted  for  arid  situations,  and  even  these  are  not  entirely  excluded,  as  many  of  our  broad- 
topped  ridges  will  testify.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  towards  their  southern  termination  that 
the  AUegiianies  seem  to  aflt»rd  peculiar  species.  Here  is  the  proper  home  of  the  MogrMias 
(^Jig.  1080.),  Pavia  flava,  the  Tree  Andromeda,  Pinus  pungens,  and  perhaps  of  the  Catalpa;— 

and  among  shrubs,  of  the  Calycanthi, 
1080  Berberis  Carolinensis,  the  Malachoden 
dron,  Robinia  viscosa  and  hispida.  Phi- 
ladelphus  hirsutus.  Rhododendron  mi- 
nus and  Catab'ense,  Azalea  calendula- 
cea,  three  Clethras,  Andromeda  flori- 
bunda,  the  red-fruited  Vacinium  {Oxy- 
coccus  ?  erectus),  Euonymus  angusliro- 
lius,  and  Sorbus  microcarpa : — among 
herbaceotis  plants,  of  Cimicifuga  pod* 
carpa  and  palmata,  the  Diphyileia, 
Hudsonia  montana,  Parnassia  asarifolia, 
Baptisia  mollis  and  villosa,  Sedum  tele- 
phioides  and  the  Diamorpha,  Saxifraga 
erosa  and  leucanthemifolia,  Marshallia 
latifolia.  Coreopsis  latifolia,  Krigla  mon- 
MvDoUa.  tana.  Cineraria  heterophylla,  various 

species  of  Phlox,  Heuchera  caulescens 
and  hispida,  various  Pycnanthemums,  Melanthium  monoicum,  Veratrum  parviflorum,  Xcro- 

•The  Sarracenia,  or  Side-saddle  flower,  grows  in  swnmpy  plnoes;  its  leaves  ore  not  flat,  like  those  of 
most  plants,  but  tabular  and  enlarged  upwards,  so  as  to  resemble  a  pitcher  in  shape ;  the  mouth  of  thil 
orifice  is  sheltered  by  a  lid,  like  a  cap  or  helmet.  These  leaves,  notwithstanding  the  wot  places  of  growth 
of  ths  parent  plant,  which  would  not  seem  to  require  any  reservoir  of  moisture  to  supply  its  wants,  are 
klvk'ny*  snore  than  half  filled  v.'ith  v.atc.".  !t  has  not  yet  been  uBceriuincu  wliut  ore  the  properties  of  this 
fluid,  which  render  it  so  inviting  to  insects ;  but  myriads  do  enter,  ond  die  there ;  for  no  sooner  has  an  indi- 
vidual entered  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  than  he  is  apparently  urged  forwards  by  the  rnpidilv  of  the  descent 
and  by  the  circumstance  of  the  neck  of  the  tube  being  covered  with  thickly  sot  hairs,  nil  iwinting  down- 
wards, so  that  his  struggles  to  return  are  effectually  prevented  by  the  inverted  position  of  these  hoin,  and 
fiitigue  presently  makes  him  drop  into  the  watery  abyst  below. 
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phyllum  graminmm,  Uvularia  puberula,  some  Trilliums,  Clematis  cordata,  a  beautiful  Di- 
cly tra,  and  even  the  Adlumia,  Sida  1  napiea  and  dioica,  Paronychia  argyrocoma,  Triostc-im 
angustifolium,  the  Schweinitzia,  Houstonia  tenella,  CoUinsonia  tuberosa  and  anisata,  the 
delicate  Lindernia  monticola,  perhaps  the  Galax,  the  beautiful  Gentiana  alba ;  and  among 
gramineotts  plants,  the  curious  Carex  ]  Frazeri. 

3.  The  SoiTTHERN  District. — Li  proceeding  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  tropic,  a  gra* 
dual  increase  is  observed  both  in  the  species  and  genera.  Many  of  the  plants  mentioned 
above  are  still  found  throughout  this  southern  region,  and  though  wc  should  have  anticipated 
that  the  prei:eding  district,  being  far  removed  both  from  the  pole  and  tropic,  would  jtresetit  the 
most  peculiar  vegetation,  most  of  the  North  American  genera  either  take  their  origin  or  exhibit 
their  greatest  developemcnt  in  the  present.  Tropical  forms  now  show  themselves,  the  Palms, 
the  Scitamineee,  an  Epidendrum  and  the  Tillandsias,  Anonaccip,  a  Sapindus,  an  Indigofera 
and  Erythrina,  a  Chrysobalanus,  tiic  Rhexias,  Passifloras,  a  Turnera,  the  Bumelias,  a  Sym- 
plocos,  Bignonias,  Crotons  and  Jatrophas,  Amaryllideas,  Rynchosias,  an  Amyris,  Commeli- 
nete,  &c. ;  but  leaving  these,  and  proceeding  to  the  more  characteristic  plants,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  tliis  district  seems  to  form  two  sections  like  the  preceding,  but  the  limits  are 
hr  less  clearly  defined.  The  Madura,  the  Celtis  integrifolia,  and  the  Nutmeg  Hickory, 
seem  to  belong  to  the  west ;  while  the  tall  Palmetto,  and  the  Long-leaved  Pine,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  trees  and  occupying  tracts  of  vast  extent,  are  only  found  in  the  east 
Among  other  trees  more  generally  distributed  through  the  south,  we  may  mention  Pinus 
serotina  and  tieda;  the  deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum),  filling  the  vast  miry 
swamps  with  its  light-green  feathery  foliage,  and  so  remarkable  for  the  woody  knobs  which 
shoot  up  from  its  wide-spread  roots ;  Fraxinus  platycarpa  and  triptera,  the  Carolina  poplar 
(P.  angulata),  a  Tree  Myrica ;  Magnolia  grandiflora,  the  pride  of  the  North  American 
forest;  Tilia  pubescens,  Gordonia  Tasianthus,  Nyssa  denticulata,  Laurus  Carolinensis, 
Quercus  lyrata ;  tire  Live  Oak,  exclusively  maritime ;  the  Swamp  Hickory  {Carya  aqua- 
tica),  Gleditschia  monosperma,  Quercus  Catesbtei  and  aquatica,  and  Cerasus  Caroliniana.— i 
Among  shrubs  and  smaller  trees,  Asiminas,  Zanthoxylum  tricarpum,  Prinos  coriaceus,  Ave 
species  of  Ilex,  Rhamnus  minutiflorus  and  Carolinianus,  the  minute-leaved  Ceanothi,  Nyssa 
tomentosa  and  candicans,  the  Wahoo  (Ulmus  alata),  Castanea  nana  and  pumila.  Hydrangea 
quercifblia,  Aralia  spinosa,  Viburnum  cassinoides,  a  Cornus,  Kalmia  hirsuta,  a  Befaria,  a 
Cyrilla,  the  EUiottia ;  several  Andromedas  and  Vacciniums,  especially  V.  arboreum ;  Sym- 
plocos  tinctoria,  the  Halesias  and  three  species  of  Styrax,  Illicium  Fioridanum  and  parvi- 
florum,  the  Mylocaryum,  the  Pinckneya,  several  Myricas,  Gordonia  pubescens,  a  Callicarpa, 
Laurus  geniculata  and  various  others,  several  Dwarf  Oaks,  the  Fothergilla,  Stillingia  syl- 
vatica  and  ligustrina,  the  Adelias,  several  shrub  Hypericums,  Olca  Americana,  a  Shrubby 
Solidago  (Chrysoma),  some  splendid  species  of  Hibiscus,  the  Bumelias,  a  Sapindus  and 
Chrysobalanus,  Pavia  rubra  and  macrostachya,  a  Philadelphus,  the  Stewaiiia,  Mains  angus- 
tifolia, three  species  of  Baccharis,  Amyris  Floridana,  and  Ptelea  trifoliata. 

Climbing  plants  have  now  become  much  more  numerous,  the  Berchemia,  the  Decumaria, 
the  two  Bignonias,  the  Gelsemium,  Vitis  rotundifolia,  various  species  of  Clematis,  Convol- 
vuli,  two  Clitorias,  Galactia  ?  pinnata  and  other  more  genuine  species,  numerous  species  of 
Smilax,  Cocculus  Carolinus  and  the  Schizandra,  Rynchosias,  an  Echitcs,  Gonolobus  Caro- 
linensis, the  Wisteria,  Lonicera  sempcrvirens,  two  Passifloras,  the  Melothria,  Brunnichia 
cirrhosn,  a  beautiful  Philadelphus,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Tillandsia  usneoides,  the  hoary 
Long  Moss,  parasitic  on  trees,  and  oflen  so  entangling  their  branches  as  to  render  the 
woods  impenetrable.  Other  Tillandsias  appear  to  the  south,  in  Florida,  and  impart  a  pecu- 
liarly tropical  and  American  aspect  to  the  vegetation. 

Among  a  great  variety  of  herbaceous  and  smaller  plants,  we  may  note  the  mag- 
nificent Erythrina  herbacea,  the  Glottidium,  Sesbania  macrocarpa;  the  curious  Baptisiat 
perfoliata  and  microphylla,  with  others  more  genuine ;  two  species  of  Indigo  (/n- 
digofera),  various  Tephrosias,  Amorpha  herbacea,  Zornia  tetraphylla,  ^schynomene  1  visci- 
dula,  the  two  simple-leaved  Lupines,  Schrankia  uncinata,  the  Pitcheria,  Astragalus  glaber 
and  obcordatus,  a  single  Trifolium,  &c. ; — the  showy  Cantua  coronopifolia,  Turnera  cistoides, 
various  delicate  Polygalas,  four  Ascyrums  and  as  many  Diodias,  different  Houstonias,  some 
Justicias  and  Ruellias,  Elytraria  Carolinensis,  four  beautiful  Pinguiculas,  three  deli- 
cate Polygonellas,  Tripterella  cserulea  and  capitata,  the  Apteria,  most  of  the  Rhexias  and 
Ludwigias,  some  Jiissiteas ;  all  but  one,  of  the  Sarracenias,  the  Lepuropetaliim,  the  two 
Mitreolas,  Centaurella  verna,  the  Spigelia,  various  beautiful  Gentianas  and  Sabbatias,  Dichon- 
dra  Carolinensis,  three  Hydroleas  and  two  Evolvuli,  Solanum  Carolinense  and  hirsutum, 
several  species  of  Physalis,  Asarum  arifolium  and  Virginicum,  Iresine  celosioides,  Eriogo- 
num  tomontosum,  Drosera  brevifolia :         ^  "  


the  Dionssa  (^Jig, 


lOP.I  )*  and  rieea,  both  coniineu  to 


*The  DioniBa  muscipula,  for  there  is  only  one  species  (or  American  Fly-Trap),  possesses  u  most  curiouti 
Ojipamtus  for  entrapping  >nsecls.  The  genus  is  somewhat  allied  to  the  Silene  or  Catchfly,  and  l>enrs  at  tha 
extremity  of  eoch  of  its  long  green  leaves,  which  lie  spreading  on  the  ground,  a  pair  of  larffo,  thick,  floshy 
litbca,  uniten  '.ngethor  bv  their  base.  «nd  fringed  at  the  margins  with  a  row  of  long  and  slender  spines.  One 
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a  few  spots  near  tlie  Atlantic,  the  Stipulicida  and  various  Paronychias,  Rnbia  Brownei  ana 
Galium  uninorum,  the  Polypremum,  some  Lobelias,  a  Tiuridiuni, 
three  Verbenas,  Oxalis  Lyoni,  the  singular  and  delicate  Wareos, 
Oplotheca  Floridana,  the  two  Micranthemums,  some  Helianthe- 
mums,  Parictaria  Floridana,  Pentstomon  dissectum,  various  species 
of  Xyris  and  Eriocaulon,  Hypoxia  junceo,  Aletris  aurea ;  an  Ama- 
ryllis,  Crinum,  ond  four  Pancratiuins ;  three  ur  four  dwarf  Palms; 
Pogfonia  divaricata,  the  parasitic  Epidcndrum  conopseum,  Bletia 
verecunda  and  aphylla,  Cranichis  multiflora,  Habcnarial  quin* 
quescta ;  Agave  Virginica,  Tradescontia  rosea  and  various  Coot- 
melinas;  the  Thalia  and  two  Cannas;  Caladium  sagittiiblium ; 
Zigadcnus  glaberrimus,  Nolina  Gcorgiana ;  Phulangium  ?  croceum, 
most  of  the  superb  tribe  of  the  Yuccas ;  Iris  hcxogona,  cuprea,  and 
tripetala ;  two  Cacti :  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  three  or  four  Eryn* 
giums,  llydrocotyle  repanda,  an  Archemora,  a  Lcptocaulis,  a  Dau- 
cus,  and  the  Tiedemannia ;  among  the  Apocyneee,  the  Amsonias, 
an  Anonthcrix,  two  or  three  species  of  Polyotus,  Asclepias  am* 
plexicaulis  and  cinerea,  and  tlie  Stykndra;  among  Labiate  plants,  three  or  four  Coilinso- 
nias  and  Salvias,  the  beautiful  Gardoquia  Hookeri,  Calamintlm  grandiflora,  Hyptis  radiata, 
the  Ceranthera,  and  the  Macbridca ;  of  tlic  Scrophularineai,  Soymcria  tcnuifolia  and  pec- 
tinata,  numerous  beautiful  Gerardias,  the  Macranthera  or  Conradia,  different  Hcr|)cste8, 
and  numerous  Gratiolas ;  of  the  £upAor6tace(e,  various  Euphorbias  and  Ciotons,  Phyllan- 
thus  obovata,  Acalyphal  Caroliniana,  a  Jatropha,  and  several  Tragias;  and  among  the 
Ck)mpo$ita,  Prenanthesi  apiiylla,  the  Apogon,  a  Krigia  and  Borkhausia,  the  Marshuliias, 
the  Stokesia,  several  Vernonias,  the  Brickellia,  Kuhnta  critonia,  the  Polypteris,  the  Melan- 
anthera,  Chrysocoma  nudata,  Cacalia  lanceolata  and  ovata,  a  Hymenopoppus,  Boltonia  aste* 
roides  and  diffusa,  Erigeron  quercifolium  and  nudicaule,  the  Pterocaulon,  Conyza  bifrons, 
the  Leptopoda,  Arnica  nudicaulis,  Verbesina  Virginica  and  siegcsbcckia,  the  Clmptalia, 
Galardia  bicolor,  two  species  of  Actinomeris,  the  Baldwinias,  an  ^^leplmntopus,  the  Tetra- 
gonotheca,  the  Chrysogonum.  Helenium  quadridentatum,  and  i"...iorous  soccies  of  Helian- 
Uius,  Coreopsis,  Rudbeckia,  Aster  and  Solidago,  Eupatorium,  and  especially  of  the  charac- 
teristic Liatris. 

Aquatic  plants  abound,  and  we  would  mention  in  the  first  place  the  magnificent  Nclum- 
bium  lutcum ;  and  among  others,  Nuphar  sagittifolia,  Nectris  aquatica,  a  Syena,  a  Hydro- 
charis,  Sagittaria  natans  and  lancifolia,  Pontederia  lanceolata,  the  Sparganophorus,  Lobelia 
paludosa,  some  Utricularias,  the  Lemna-like  Fern  (Axolla),  and  in  the  extreme  south,  the 
tropical  Pistia :  to  these  must  be  added  the  Zizania  miliacea,  a  grass  of  larger  growth  than 
even  the  rorthern  species. — Of  other  Oramineout  plants,  there  are  found  a  profusion  of 
Panicums,  also  numerous  Paspalums,  Aristidas,  and  Andropogons;  RotboUia  rugosa  and 
ciliata,  Monocera,  the  Erianthi,  and  especially  the  Tripsacum.  Carices  have  nearly  disap- 
peared from  tlic  marshes,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  vast  variety  of  Riiynchosporas,  Cyperi, 
Sclerias,  articulated  Junci,  by  the  Dichromas,  the  Vaginaria,  and  the  Fuirenas.  Nor  must 
we  omit  the  Cane  (Miegia  tnacrotperma),  a  giant  grass,  occupying  extensive  tracts  in  the 
forest,  "  and  most  abundant  on  the  river  alluvions  of  the  south-west,  where  it  attains  the 
height  of  thirty  feet  and  upwards,  and  forms  impenetrable  brakes." 

The  Prairiis. — Having  now  done  with  the  forest,  we  come  to  the  examination  of  a  widely 
different  vegetation ;  we  arrive  at  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior,  where  long-continued  droughts 
preclude  the  existenct  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  the  grasses  have  usurped  their  don.ain.  These 
unwooded  plains  are  situated  for  the  most  part  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  two  instances 
however  intruding  far  into  the  forest-region,  as  has  been  mentioned  above :  they  extend 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican  sea  to  the  Saskatchawan  river,  in  lat.  54°,  and  in  a  more 
broken  manner  still  further  north.  This  prairic-rogion  may  be  divided  into  two  botanical 
sections,  by  the  35tii  or  36th  parallel  of  latitude ; — bearing  in  mind  however  that  tiic  Rocky 
Mountains  possessing  in  great  part  the  same  unwooded  character,  by  their  great  elevation 
bring  the  northern  plants  very  far  to  the  south. 

1.  The  northern  parts  of  these  wide-extended  plains  present  a  very  strong  analogy  with 
the  Tartarian  steppes,  not  only  in  their  physical  aspect  and  the  abundance  of  salines,  but  in 
the  profusion  of  Artemisias  and  Astragali,  in  possessing  a  Thermopsis,  a  Sophoro,  a  Gly- 


might  fancy  that  this  plant  gave  the  fint  idea  or  our  rat>trap,  and  its  mode  of  operating  is  veiy  nearly  th* 
same.  No  sooner  does  a  fly  alight  upon  the  centre  between  the  two  lobes,  than  these  Buddenly  conveTgeh 
the  ipine*  meet  and  clasp  one  within  another,  and  the  poor  insect  RufTcrs  imprisonment  and  dealh.  The 
fame  eflbct  is  produced  by  touching  these  lobes  with  a  pin,  a  straw,  or  any  small  object;  but  this  is  chiefly 
ob8er>-atiie  in  tine  warm  weather;  the  contractile  power  being  very  weak  in  winter.  Sir  J.  K.  Smith  M 
decidedly  or  opinion  that  these  decaying  carcases  are  serviceable  to  the  plant  by  administering  a  peculiar 
•ir  to  it ;  and  \fr.  Knight,  o  nurseryman,  near  London,  found  that  a  growing  specimen  of  Dionosa,  upon  whose 
.eaves  ho  laid  fine  filaments  of  raw  beef,  vras  much  more  luxuriant  in  its  growth  than  on  individual  not  M 
treated 
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cirhizn,  a  Fritillaris,  a  Polycnemum,  a  Coriapormum,  a  Diotis  and  other  Chonopodeee,  and  to 
complete  the  resemblance,  even  a  Centaurca.— The  Erioijonums  however  take  the  place  of 
the  Tartarean  Rheums,  and  other  peculiar  forms,  the  Dalcaa  and  Petalostcmons,  tho 
Amorphas,  the  B/achyris,  the  Orthocarpus,  besides  numerous  Pcntstcmons,  Psoraleas,  Gau- 
ras  and  Oenotheras,  give  a  distinct  character  to  the  vegetation:  while  on  tho  other  hand, 
various  Cacti,  Loasee,  Oxybaphi,  Actinellas  and  Qrindelias,  ond  a  Stevia,  show  the  con- 
nection with  Mexico  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  Andes.  Among  other  plants  which  seem 
peculiar  to  this  region  we  note,  a  Peritoma,  a  single  Polygala  and  also  but  one  Vi  la,  a 
Linum,  a  Lupinus,  a  Chrysocoma,  a  Ilymonopappus,  two  or  three  Asters  and  Solidt.goB, 
several  species  of  Chrysopsis,  a  Trichophyllum,  three  Erigerons,  two  or  three  Ivas  and  Am- 
brosias, a  Collomia,  a  Pulmonaria,  three  Lithospermums,  a  Solanum  and  an  Androcera, 
Hyssopus  anisatus,  two  or  three  Castillcjas,  and  unoxpoctodly  two  Orobanches ;  several 
Plantagos,  Yucca  angustifolia,  Croton  capitatum.  Euphorbia  marginata,  two  or  throe  Vesi- 
carias,  a  Hoeackia,  Paronychia  scssilifloro,  Lygoilesmia  juncea,  Hedcoma  hirta,  Rochelia 

Slomerata,  the  showy  Bartonia  ornata,  some  Potcntillas  and  Anemones,  a  Cheiranthus, 
[alva  coccinea,  Rudbeckia  columnaris,  and  Ilndysarum  borealo,  but  the  Desmodiums  and 
Lespedezas  with  a  single  exception  have  disappeared. — With  respect  to  the  Oramineoua 
plants,  a  plan  of  organization  which  admits  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals 
within  a  given  space,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  tho  Junci,  the  Scirpi,  tho  Carices,  even  the 
Cyperi  are  rare ;  the  true  grasses  seem  to  hold  undivided  sway  in  these  regions :  the  Erio- 
coma,  Agrostisi  brevifolia;  Crypsisl  squarrosa,  "almost  exclusively  covering  thousands  of 
acres ;"  various  Stipos  and  Aristidas,  Sesleria?  dactyloides,  Poa?  airoides,  a  Bromus;  ^Tob- 
tuca  spicata,  also  occupying  extensive  tracts;  a  Kculeria,  Atheropogon  oligostachyu,n,  a 
Hordeum,  &c. 

2.  In  the  southern  portion  of  this  unwoodcd  region,  the  grasses  are  much  more  thinly 
scattered,  and  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  vegetation  is  so  scanty  that  even  a  desert 
has  been  marked  out  in  our  maps :  but  there  is  no  part  destitute  of  rivers  at  all  seasons,  or 
where  the  Cacti  and  Yuccas  may  not  be  occasionally  met  with,  or  even  some  Cucurbitacera 
and  Grape-vines  spreading  over  the  sands. — In  the  arid  districts  of  all  America,  the  Cacti, 
whose  fleshy  substance  forms  a  reservoir  of  water,  together  with  perhaps  the  Agaves,  sup- 

tly  the  place  of  the  African  Mesembryanthemums,  Stopelios,  Aloes,  and  Cactiform  Euphor- 
ias. Tho  Cactus  opuntia  extends  throughout  the  Atlantic  States  as  for  nortli  as  lat.  42", 
but  in  the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  four  species  are  found  at  least  as  far  as  lat.  48"*. — To 
return  to  the  southern  prairies.  Most  of  the  genera  mentioned  above  are  still  to  be  met 
with,  and  in  particular  some  beautiful  species  of  Pethlostcmon ;  also  in  addition,  various 
species  of  Solanum  and  Physalis,  Streptanlhus  maculatus  and  SI  Washitana,  the  Selenia, 
tn^  Cristatella,  an  lonidium,  a  Krameria,  two  Mentzelias,  a  Talinum,  an  Anantherix  and 
various  Polyoti,  but  the  genuine  species  of  Asclepias  seem  hardly  to  reach  this  region ; 
Sabbatia  campestris,  several  Cantuas,  an  Evolvulus,  a  Hydrolea,  a  Rivina,  the  Chastantnera, 
an  Amaranthus,  two  or  three  purple  Gcrardias,  the  Euploca  and  other  Boragineos;  Aristo- 
lochia  reticulata,  the  Ixia-like  Nemostyles,  Poterium  annuum,  three  or  four  Fedias,  a  Bork- 
hausia :  the  Euphorbias  are  numerous,  mixed  with  others  of  the  tribe,  a  Jatropha,  two  Tra- 
gias,  a  MaschalanthuB,  the  Lepidanthus  and  the  Aphora ;  but  what  particularly  distinguishes 
these  southern  prairies,  is  the  proibsion  of  Helianthoid  Compositce,  the  vast  variety  of  Rud- 
beckias,  Helianthi,  Silphiums,  and  species  of  Coreopsis.  Amoqg  the  latter  is  the  ornamental 
and  now  &miliar.  Coreopsis  tinctoria  {^fig,  1082.).  The  numerous 
Crucifcrce  and  Umbellifera;  present  an  unexpected  analogy  with  the 
European  Flora,  but  the  latter  are  of  peculiar  forms,  and  in  general 
the  Mexican  character  predominates  more  and  more  in  approaching 
the  south-west;  and  is  seen  among  other  instances,  in  numerous 
Mimeses,  a  tropical  form  so  rare  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
forest-region. — The  scarcity  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  is  a  remarkable 
feature  in  all  the  eastern  part  of  North  America ;  they  consist  chiefly 
of  a  few  Alliums,  and  towards  tho  south,  of  some  Amaryllidete :  this 
might  have  been  anticipated  in  a  moist  forest-region,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent arid  district  is  the  more  singular,  as  it  is  a  structure  which 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  avoiding  long-continued  drought 

3.  On  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  however,  where  unwooded 
districts  for  the  most  part  still  prevail,  bulbous  plants  are  much  more 
numerous, — as  the  Calochorti  and  Cyclobothrias,  the  Brodiotas,  the 
Triteleia,  and  in  the  north,  the  Phalangium  1  kamas.  In  the  south 
the  arid  unwooded  plains  are  said  to  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  gulf  of  California,  but 
this  district  is  almost  entirely  unknowTi  to  the  botanist. 

To  the  north,  the  prairies  are  said  to  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  space  between 
tho  mountains  of  the  coast  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east;  extendii"^  to  the 
northward  of  the  Oregon  river.  Our  materials  however  are  still  scanty,  for  giving  a  satia- 
actory  account  of  the  vegetation. — ^The  Phalangium  1  kamas  covers  exclusively  extensive 
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tracts,  and  in  more  arid  situations  the  Purshia  is  very  abundant :  among  other  characterising 
forms  may  be  mentioned  the  Clarkias  and  Blepliaropappi.    Three  beautiful  Bartonias  {fig. 
1063.),  the  Oenotheras,  Triohophyllums  and  Hymenopappi,  Psoraleas, 
1083  Eriogonums,  Pentstcmons,  Hosackiaa,  a  Ganra,  and  a  Petalostemon, 

show  the  relation  to  the  prairies  of  the  Missouri ;  and  the  same  Tar- 
tarian features  are  seen  in  the  abundance  of  Astragali  and  Artemi- 
sias,  and  in  various  Fritillarias.  Among  other  plants  hitherto  made 
known,  we  note,  two  Iiupines,  three  Sedums,  Hymenonema?  lacini- 
atum,  a  Vesicaria,  Streptanthus  sagittatus,  a  Peritoma ;  Viola  sar- 
mentosa,  Arenaria  Frantclinii,  Malva  Munroana,  Potentilla  gracilis, 
Eulophus  triternatus  and  ambiguus,  Cymopterus  glaucus,  &c. 

The  Western  Forest  is  far  less  extensive  or  continuous  than 
the  eastern,  and  is  more  irregular  in  form.  Towards  the  south  it  ap- 
pears to  bifurcate,  one  strip  extending  along  and  including  the  Rocky 
mountains^  ind  the  other,  the  mountainous  district  of  the  coast.  It 
is  to  be  observed  however  that  even  the  Rocky  mountains  are  said  to 
be  nearly  destitute  of  trees  in  the  extreme  south.  The  species  also 
Bartonia  ornata.  appear  to  be  less  numerous  than  in  the  eastern  forest,  but  among 

them  are  some  of  most  gigantic  dimensions.  Like  the  eastern  it  may 
be  divided  into  three  regions,  seemingly  more  confused,  from  the  prevalence  of  mountains 
throughout,  but  which  could  no  doubt  be  defined  by  tracing  the  northern  limits  of  particular 
species. 

1.  The  Northern  district,  approaching,  or  even  being  connected  with  the  eastern  forest, 
some  of  the  Canadian  spruces  appear  to  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific :  to  these  may 
be  added  the  Abies  taxifolia,  and  Thuya  giganteo,  but  at  present  we  are  unable  to  designate 
other  forest  trees. — The  undergrowth  is  almost  as  much  unknown,  but  this  appears  to  be  the 
proper  home  of  the  numerous  species  of  Ribes,  which  have  recently  been  discovered ;  per- 
haps also  of  Panax  horridum,  Rubus  spectabilis  and  others,  Xylosteum  involucratum,  Men- 
ziesia  ferruginea  and  Aleutica,  Arbutus  Menziesii  and  tomentosa,  Vaccinium  salicinum, 
Symphoricarpus  occidentalis,  various  Spirseas,  Lonicera  1  microphylla,  and  the  singular  Clado- 
thamnus. — Among  herbaceous  plants,  this  appears  to  be  the  region  of  the  Claytonias,  the  Ro- 
manzowia,  &c. ;  and  to  these  we  may  add  Caltha  leptocephala.  Delphinium  Menziesii  and 
simplex,  Coptis  asplenifolia,  the  Achlys,  Epimedium  hexandrum,  several  Drabas,  Parnassia 
fimbriata  and  Kotzebui,  Epilobium  luteum.  Aster  peregrinus,  the  Aphragmus  and  Oreas, 
Viola  Langsdorfii,  Mimulus  luteus  and  guttatus,  Lathroia  Stelleri,  Plantago  macrocarpa,  a 
Valerian,  three  or  four  Lupines,  the  liCptarrhena,  various  Heucheras  nnd  Tiarellas,  Pyrola 
pumila  and  others,  numerous  Saxifragas,  Senecio  cymbalaria,  different  Potentillas :  the  Gen- 
tians and  Pediculares  are  very  numerous;  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  various 
other  plants,  which  are  common  to  the  opposing  shores  of  Asia,  or  are  general  inhabitants  of 
all  northern  climates. 

2.  The  MidcUe  district  has  been  more  explored,  but  the  results  have  as  yet  been  only 
partially  communicated. — Among  trees  we  have,  Pinus  Lambertiana,  Acer  macrophyliura 
and  circinnatum,  Quercus  agrifolia,  and  a  Cerasus. — Among  shrubs,  besides  various  Cur- 
rants and  Spirffias ;  Philadelphus  Lewisii,  Rosa  fraxinifolia,  Pyrus  rivularis,  the  three  Ma- 
honias,  Myginda  myrtifolia,  Gualtheria  shallon,  Vaccinium  ovatum  and  obtusum,  three 
Rhamni  and  as  many  CeanoUii,  Rhus  lobata,  a  Cerasus,  Viburnum  ellipticum,  and  Lonicera 
ciliosa. — Among  herbaceous  plants,  the  Lupines  and  Mimuli  appear  to  be  peculiarly  preva- 
lent; a  Peeonia  shows  a  marked  analogy  to  the  vegetation  of  eastern  Asia,  while  Delphini- 
ums and  Trifoliums  call  to  mind  the  European  flora  ;--and  indeed,  on  a  western  coast,  with 
a  similar  climate,  we  should  have  anticipated  a  much  stronger  resemblance.  To  the  above 
we  may  add  the  two  Telliraas,  several  Heucheras  and  Tiarellas,  three  Saniculas,  Eryngiura 
petiolatum ;  Cardamine  angulata,  Macropodium  laciniatum,  Chciranthus  capitatus,  the  Pla- 
tyspermum  and  Thysanocarpus ;  Nabalus  alatus,  Leontodon  hirsulum,  Cnicus  reinotiflorus, 
Eupatorium  occidentale,  the  Pyrrocoma  and  Adenocaulon ;  Phlox  spociosa,  Plectritis  con- 
gests and  Patrinia  ceratophylla.  Anemone  deltoidea,  various  Ranunculi,  three  Violas,  Silene 
Scouleri  and  Menziesii,  Malva  rivularis  and  hcderacea,  Hypericum  Scouleri,  Oxalis  trillii- 
folium,  Vicia  gigantea,  several  Rubi  and  Potentillas,  Epilobium  opacum  and  minutum,  and 
various  Collinsias  and  Collomias. 

This  middle  region  is  distinctly  divided  into  two  sections.  Most  of  the  above  plants  are 
confined  to  the  western,  while  the  following  appear  to  have  been  found  hitherto  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains :  Pinus  ficxilis,  Quercus  undulata,  and  Populus  an^rusti- 
fblia : — Aquilegia  coerulea,  Sida  stellata,  Rubus  deliciosus,  Pectis  anguscifjlia,  Swertia  fasti- 
giata,  a  Pulmonaria,  Phacelia  hetcrophylla,  Tcucrium  laciniatum,  Scutellaria  anguslifolia 
Uiree  Castillejas,  Erythronium  grandifiorum,  the  beautiful  Lewioia,  Zigadenus  eiogons, 
Xerophyllum  tenax,  Helonias  paniculata,  Trillium  petiolatum  and  ovatum,  Clematis  Doug- 
lasii,  Geranium  cwspilosum  and  albiflorum,  several  Potentillas  and  Saxifragas,  Mitclla  tri- 
fida,  Cnicus  tbliosus,  Coptis  occidentalis,  two  Nasturtiums,  (Enothera  heterantha,  some 
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upecies  of  Ribes ;  the  Petalanthera,  Smilacina  amplexicaulis,  the  Wyethia ;  and  three  Esoe- 
letias,  a  form  which  seems  to  extend  throughout  the  range  of  the  Andes. 

3.  The  Southern  district,  or  the  maritime  part  of  California,  is  known  chiefly  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  lamented  Douglas,  a  small  part  of  which  has  as  yet  transpired.  This  ap. 
pears  to  be  the  region  of  the  HydrophyllacesB  and  perhaps  even  of  the  Papaveraceo;.  Among 
tlie  former  we  have  Gilias,  the  Leptosiphons  and  Hugelias,  the  Fenzlia,  the  ^gochloa,  a 
Phacelia,  and  three  Nemophilas ;  and  among  the  latter  the  Platystemon  and  Platystigmn, 
the  Eschscholtzias,  two  species  of  Meconopsis,  and  the  curious  shrubby  coriaceous-leaved 
Dendromecon.  To  the  above  we  may  add  from  a  defective  list,  Calandrinia  speciosa.  Madia 
elegans,  Stenactis  speciosa,  Mimulus  roseus,  Calliprora  lutea,  Hesperoscordon  lacteum,  five 
Lupines,  Chelone  cenlranthifolia,  the  Horkelia,  Photinia  arbutifolia.  Verbena  lasiostachya 
and  prostrata,  the  Abronias,  Frankenia  grandiflora,  Bahia  artemisifolia,  Eche"eria  ccespitosii, 
Sisyrhinchium  Californicum,  Hesperis  Menziesii,  Solanum  umbelliferum,  Ribes  tubulosuni, 
Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus,  Rhamnus  Californicus,  Velezia  latifolia,  the  Hendecandra,  the  Garrya 
and  Eriogonum  arachnoideum.  The  Pines  appear  to  be  not  less  numerous  than  in  similar 
latitudes  on  the  Atlantic,  no  less  than  seven  species  being  enumerated  by  Douglas. 

In  conclusion,  the  above  geographical  division  of  the  North  American  continent  may  be 
(un-med  up  in  the  following  manner. 

I  The  Eastern  Forest,  divided  into  three  regions : 

1.  The  region  of  the  Spruces; 

2.  The  region  of  the  Asters  and  Solidagos,  as  indicated  by  Schouw,  and  which 

furthermore  consists  of  three  sections. — 1.  The  Province  of  the  Kalmias. — 
2.  The  Province  of  the  Gymnocladus  and  American  Virgilia.— 3.  The  Pro- 
vince of  the  Magnolias ; 

3.  The  region  of  the  Sarracenias  and  Liatrides. 

n.  The  Central  Unwooded  Plains,  divided  into  four  regions : 

1.  The  region  of  ttie  Daleas  and  Petalostemums,  or  of  the  Eriogonums ; 

2.  The  region  of  the  Helianthoid  ComposittB ; 

3.  The  region  of  the  Calochorti ; 

4.  The  region  of  the  Bartonias  and  Clarkias. 
III.  The  Western  Forest,  divided  into  three  regions 

1.  The  region  of  the  Currants  (Ribes)  and  Claytonias ; 

2.  Tlie  region  of  the  Lupines  and  Mimuli ; 

3.  Tlie  region  of  the  Papaveracea  and  Hydropliyllacea. 

There  yet  remain  two  classes  of  Plants,  which  it  will  oe  most  convenient  to  ireat  of 
Bopaitttely :  viz.  Alpine  plants,  or  such  as  grow  exclusively  beyond  the  limit  of  trees, 
either  towards  the  Pole  or  on  mountains ;  and  the  saline  plants,  which  are  fjund  only  in 
soils  impregnated  with  various  salts,  more  usually  however  with  the  muriate  of  soda. 

Alpine  plants.  The  only  Alpine  ground  in  the  United  States  consists  of  the  summits  of 
the  Kooky  Mountains,  and  of  a  few  square  miles  on  the  summits  of  the  White  Mountains  iu 
New  Hutiipshire,  and  on  a  few  other  detached  ones  in  Maine.  Here  the  vegetation  is  exclu- 
sively Arctic,  and  we  are  unable  to  name  a  single  peculiar  plant  The  vegetation  of  the 
Arctic  regions  has  been  desciioed  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  work,  and  has  been  stated  to 
be  similar  for  the  most  part  in  both  continents.  We  may  remark  however  that  the  Arctic 
regions  extend  into  lower  latitudes  in  eastern  America  than  elsewhere,  include  more  -sur- 
face, and  are  besides  continued  along  the  elevated  coast  of  Labrador.  It  would  not  there- 
fore be  surprising  if  this  extended  district  should  be  found  to  contain  many  peculiar  plants. 
—We  have  indeed  a  list  of  about  thirty,  which  however  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  give  in 
tiie  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge.  In  like  manner  about  twenty  might  be 
named  wiiich  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  western  part  of  Arctic  America.  But  by 
far  tiie  most  interesting  Alpine  ground  in  North  America  is  found  on  the  summits  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  of  the  range  which  skirts  the  Pacific,  extending  periiaps  from  the 
Polar  Sea  to  the  Tropic.  This  in  all  probability  will,  at  some  future  day,  yield  a  rich  har- 
vest of  interesting  plants. — We  have  seen  species  of  Phlox  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
imitating  in  form  the  Aretias  of  Switzerland ;  and  Chrysopses  and  Eriogonums  whose  stunt- 
ed growth  and  tufted  leaves  gave  sure  indication  of  a  genuine  Alpine  character. — Indeed 
all  these  western  regions  promise  a  most  interesting  field  to  the  botanist,  and  one  which 
will  not  readily  be  exhausted. 

Saline  Plants.  The  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  lat 
44°,  in  general  presents  only  such  saline  plants  as  are  common  tc  all  the  north,  intermixed 
however  with  a  few,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  found  beyond  the  opposing  coast  of 
Europe:  but  beyond  this  latitude,  and  increasing  in  number  as  we  proceed  south,  inde- 
pendent too  of  the  Salicornias,  Salsolas  and  others  of  the  Chenopodea,  which  are  more 
peculiarly  saline,  there  are  a  number  of  plants  of  various  genera  which  do  not  appear  to 
exist  beyond  the  influence  of  sea-air.  About  70  species  have  been  ascertained,  of  vhinh 
we  may  specify  '^le  following  as  the  most  remarkable : 
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Hibiscus  Virginicus, 

scabier, 

Prunus  maritima, 
iEnothera  humifusa, 
Aster  Bubulatus, 

sparsiflorus, 

Solidago  loivif^ata, 
Conyza  Marylandica, 
Artemisia  caudata, 
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Iva  frutescens, 
—  imbricata, 
Asclepias  paupercula, 
Sabbatia  stellaris, 
chloroides, 
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Salicomia  Virpinica, 
Blitum  maritimum, 
Rumex  pallidus, 
Euphorbia  polygon ifola, 
Ceropcgia  palustria, 
Lycium  Carolinianum, 
Hudsonia  tonientosa, 
Crantzia  lineata, 
Lechea  thymifolia ; 


Convolvulus  obtusilobuB, 
Gerard  ia  maritima, 
AmaranthuB  pumilua, 
Salicomia  mucronata, 
•nd  of  /framineous  plants,  some  rooting  in  moving  sands,  and  others  occupying  extensive 
■alt-marshos ;  Suirpus  geniculatus  and  spcdiceus,  three  Junci,  Uniola  paniculata,  Uralepia 
aristulata,  Panicum  amarum,  Paspalum  dcbile,  a  Hordeum,  and  etipecially  four  species  of 
Spartina.  To  the  above  list  might  be  added  otherd  little  less  exclusively  maritime,  as  tlie 
Olea  Americana,  and  unfortunately,  the  Live  Oak. — Along  the  coast  of  Florida  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mexican  Sea,  as  might  have  been  anticipaced,  many  of  the  tropica!  maritime 
plants  make  their  appearance. 

In  the  eastern  forest  region,  the  only  interior  saline  of  sufficient  importance  to  afford 
footing  for  this  class  of  plants,  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  is  that  or  Onondaga  in  the 
state  of  New  York :  here  the  species  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  coast  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. Most  unexpectedly,  however,  many  of  these  maritime  plants  make  their  appearance 
along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  as  P<.  jm  maritimum,  Potentilla 
anserina,  Salsola  Kali,  Cakilc  Americana,  &c. 

The  extensive  salines  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  appear  to  afford  peculiar  species,  as  Bli- 
tum chenopodioides,  Polycnemum  Americanum,  Chenopodium  subspicatum,  Kochia  dioica, 
Atriplex  cancscens  and  argcntea,  a  Salicomia,  Achyranthes  lanuginosa,  Lisianthusi  glau- 
cifolius,  Croton  muricatum,  Calamngrostis  gigantea,  the  Lepturus,  &c.  &c. — The  shores  of 
the  great  Salt  Lake  of  North  California,  situated  between  the  head  vv'?ters  of  the  Colorado 
and  Oregon,  are  entirely  unknown. 

The  northern  shores  of  the  Pacific  have  been  ^nund  to  present  the  snme  vegetation  as  those 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  A  few  plants,  however,  seem  to  be  peculiar,  or  do  not  reach  beyond 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia.— South  of  the  Oregon  to  the  Tropic,  the  maritime  vegetation  has 
been  partly  explored,  but  the  results  have  been  very  sparingly  communicated :  we  can  only 
name  Lupinus  littoralis,  Trifolium  fii  ibriatum,  and  Abronia  arenaria. 

In  order,  however,  to  complete  this  view  of  North  American  vegetation,  tho  more  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  table-land  and  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico  should  be  included :  and  many 
of  the  plants  attributed  to  this  region,  may  belong  more  properly  to  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts on  the  north.  A  large  portion  of  this  table-land  is  described  as  destitute  of  trees;  but 
the  woods  are  so  intermixed  that  a  line  of  separation  cannot  be  drawn,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge.  This  is  the  region  of  tlie  Lopezios,  Bouvardias,  Hoitzias,  Stevias  and 
various  genera  of  the  Compositee ;  twenty-one  species  of  Oak  are  enumerated ;  the  Salvias 
are  numerous,  as  well  as  the  Eryngiums,  the  Valerians,  the  Eupatoriums,  the  Gnaphaliums, 
the  species  of  Baccharis,  the  Lobelias,  the  Castillejas,  the  Biiddlejas :  in  short,  the  vegetation 
is  so  rich  and  varied,  including  a  large  proportion  of  northern  genera,  that  any  detailed 
account  would  exceed  our  limits. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  com- 
parison with  the  vegetation  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  The  territory  of  those 
great  divisions  has  been  too  imperfectly  explored,  and  the  various  forms  of  plants  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  examined,  compared,  or  their  natural  affinities  determined,  to  lead  to 
certain  results.  We  have  counted  332  genera  of  plants  which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  North 
America,  L  xt  hitherto  are  unable  to  name  a  single  natural  family  of  any  considerable 
extent: — the  PodophyllaceeB,  Sarraceniacece,  and  Limnanthete,  each  very  limited  in  the 
number  of  specios,  are  all  that  can  be  referred  to.  The  absence  of  the  Heaths  (Erica),  as 
well  as  of  any  spci.:"''  of  Ficus  even  in  the  most  southem  districts,  form  well-known 
features. 

The  writer  is  sensible  of  the  imperfections  of  the  above  sketch ;  which  is  given  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  observation  of  facts.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  posterity  to  record 
all  the  information  we  can  procure  about  the  introduction  of  plants,  whether  from  abroad  or 
from  flifferent  parts  of  our  own  country.  The  question  of  naturalization,  now  difficult  in 
many  instances,  is  daily  becoming  more  so,  and  when  cultivation  shall  be  extended  a  little 
farther,  over  the  western  prairies,  we  shall  lose  much  evidence  that  is  now  available.  In  old 
settlements,  botanical  investigation  is  not  unlike  the  study  of  fossil  remains ;  it  is  only  from 
scattered  fragments,  requiring  the  greatest  skill  in  uniting  them,  that  we  can  reconstruct 
the  original  flora.  In  our  own  country  there  is  perhaps,  as  yet,  no  part  where  we  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  the  vegetation  as  unmodified  by  human  agency. — At  the  same  time  tlis 
tract  of  flat  land  along  our  coast  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  determining  the  limits  of 
nlants,  which  can  be  done  with  accuracy  to  within  a  degree  of  latitude. 
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It  remains  hui  to  notice  such  vegetable  products  as  are  interesting  for  economical  pur- 
poses :  and  with  respect  to  the  Forest  trees,  even  at  the  present  time,  we  are  obliged  U< 
resort  for  materials  almost  exclusively  to  the  admirable  work  of  Michaux. 

The  White  Oak  (Quercua  Alba)  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  in  gene- 
ral too  thinly  scattered  to  supply  even  the  local  demand.  It  abounds  most  in  the  middle 
states,  and  particularly  in  west  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Of  all  the  American  Oaks,  it 
affords  the  best  timber  for  general  purposes,  and  that  most  frei^uently  used,  being  strong, 
durable,  and  of  large  size ;  inferior,  indeed,  to  the  English  Oak  in  strength  and  durability, 
though  more  elastic.  Its  most  important  use  is  in  ship-building,  but  it  is  besides  extensively 
employed  in  civil  architecture,  by  the  wheelwright,  &c.  This  and  the  following  species 
ilone  furnish  staves  proper  for  containing  wine  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  these  are  exported 
in  vast  quantities,  though  inferior  also  fi)r  this  purpose  to  the  European  Oak.  White  Oak 
timber  is  exported  chiefly  from  the  northern  and  middle  states ;  and  that  from  Quebec,  is 
brought  chiefly  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Post  Oak  (Q.  stellata)  is  most  abundant  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  dry  gravelly 
soils;  also,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Carolinos  and  Georgia.  It  rarely  exceeds  fifty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  diameter  of  fifteen  inches.  The  wood  is  used  to  advantage  by  wheelwrights 
and  coopers,  and  even  in  ship-building.  The  preference  given  to  the  staves  from  the  Chesa- 
peake, is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  their  being  made  of  this  oak. 

'  '  e  Chestnut  White  Oak  (Q.  bicolor)  nflrords  timber  superior  perhaps  to  either  of  the 
abo.  ,  but  it  is  everywhere  too  rarely  diffused  to  be  much  noticed. 

The  wood  of  the  Chestnut  Oak  (Q.  prinus)  is  inferior,  though  still  of  excellent  quality, 
and  used  by  wheelwrights.    The  tree  is  abundant  in  the  Atlantic  stales,  south  of  lat  41". 

The  Rock  Chestnut  Oak  (Q.  montand)  grows  in  stony  soils,  and  is  most  abundant  on  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  on  the  Alleghanies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The 
bark  is  highly  esteemed  for  tanning,  and  the  wood  is  considered  next  best  to  White  Oak  for 
ship-building,  at  New  York  and  other  ports  on  the  Hudson,  where  it  is  better  known  than 
elsewhere. 

The  Barren  Oak  (Q.  nifnra)  is  a  small  tree,  chiefly  remarkable  for  furnishing  excellent 
fuel,  which  is  brought  to  Pniladelphia,  and  other  ports  of  the  middle  states. 

The  Live  Oak  (Q.  virens)  is  found  from  lat.  37°  to  Florida,  and  westward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabine  river,  but  never  more  than  15  or  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  attains  the  height 
of  40  or  45  feet,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter,  but  is  sometimes  much  larger.  The 
wood  is  the  finest  material  we  have  for  ship-building,  is  much  stronger  and  more  durable 
than  the  While  Oak,  and,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  no  way  inferior  to  the  European  species.  In 
consequence  of  its  narrow  limits  and  the  more  profitable  culture  of  Cotton  in  the  distriots 
where  it  abounds,  its  total  extinction  is  considered  certain  at  no  distant  day.  The  govern 
ment,  however,  has  turned  its  attention  to  this  object,  and  is  making  efforts  for  its  preserva^ 
tion. 

The  Black  Oak  (Q.  tinctoria)  grows  to  the  height  of  80  or  90  feel,  with  a  trunk  four  or 
five  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  employed  in  building,  and  also  for  staves,  which  are,  how- 
ever, too  porous  to  contain  spirituous  liquors,  and  are  classed  as  "  Red  Oak"  staves.  The 
bark  is  extensively  used  in  tanning,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  furnishing  the  brownish- 
yellow  dye,  called  Quercitron,  which  has  become  an  important  article  of  export.  The  manu- 
facture of  Quercitron  was  formerly  exclusively  confined  to  Philadelphia,  but  is  now  carried 
on  to  considerable  extent  in  Baltimore :  other  species  of  Oak  are  also  now  employed  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  Red,  Scarlet,  Pin,  Spanish,  and  Willow  Oaks,  some  of  which  are  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  furnish  wood  which  is  not  much  esteemed,  and  in  commerce  is 
chiefly  employed  for  staves.    Their  bark,  however,  is  used  for  tanning  extensively. 

The  Black  Walnut  (Jufflana  nigra)  grows  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  south  of 
lat.  43°,  provided  the  soil  be  deep  and  fertile.  It  attains  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  with  a 
trunk  three  or  four  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  excellently  adapted  for  certain  uses  in  naval 
architecture,  and  also  for  cabinet  work,  as  the  grain  is  fine  and  admits  of  a  beautiful  polish. 
Stocks  for  muskets  are  very  generally  made  of  it,  and  it  furnishes  excellent  naves  for  wheels. 
The  nuts  are  agreeably  flavoured,  and  are  often  found  in  our  markets. 

The  Butternut  (Juglans  cinerea)  is  rather  less  in  its  dimensions  than  the  preceding,  and 
appears  to  be  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  north.  The  wood  in  general  is  not  very 
highly  esteemed,  but  is  used  for  posts  and  rails,  skiflis,  coach-panels,  wooden  shovels  and 
dishes,  and  similar  purposes.  The  bark  possesses  purgative  qualities.  The  nuts  are  also 
occasionally  brought  to  market,  and  are  preferred  by  some  to  the  preceding. 

The  Pekan-nut  {Carya  oliv<Eformis)  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  west,  abounding  in 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas.  It  is  chiefly  rcrnarkable  for  tlie  excellence  of  its  fruity 
which  bears  a  high  price  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade. 

The  Shell-bark  Hickory  {Carya  alha)  if.  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
ulso  produces  nuts  of  excellent  quality,  wiiich  are  everywhere  well  known.  The  wood  of 
the  Hickories,  of  which  we  have  eight  siecies  possesses  great  weight,  strength  and  tena* 
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city,  but  decays  speedily  when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture,  and  consequently  is  unfit  for 
architectural  purposes:  it  is  employed  for  axlctrees,  large  screws,  cogs  of  mill-wheels,  han- 
dies  of  axes  anil  carpenters*  tools,  whip-handles,  Slc.  ;  for  handspikes  it  is  particularly 
esteemed,  and  exported  to  England.  Of  the  numerous  trees  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  the 
Hickories  alone,  at  least  in  the  middle  states,  are  perfc-tly  adapted  for  making  hoops,  and 
vast  quantitirs  of  the  young  saplings  are  cut  for  this  purv^^e.  For  fuel  tliis  wood  is  supe* 
rior  to  any  other  cither  in  Europe  or  North  America.  The  Hickories  are  pretty  generally 
distributed  over  the  United  States,  and  wherever  the  soil  is  fertile  some  of  the  species  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance. 

The  Sugar  Maple  (Aar  saccharinum)  abounds  chiefly  between  lat.  46°  and  43°,  rnd 
farther  south  is  common  only  in  Genessee  and  the  northern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it 
sometimes  occupies  extensive  tracts  almost  exclusively.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  sugar  ob- 
tained fVom  the  sap,  which  is  still  manufactured  very  extensively,  and  ia  considered  superior 
*o  the  common  brown  sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  and  equal  to  any,  when  refined.  The  asbca 
.re  very  rich  in  alkali,  and  furnish  four-fiflhs  of  the  Potash,  exported  from  the  north  in  such 
vast  quantities.  In  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  the  wood  ia  substituted  for  Oak, 
and  used  both  in  civil  and  naval  architecture.  Tlie  variety  called  BinVf-eyp  Maple  is 
highly  ornamental,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  cabinet-work,  forming,  also,  an  article 
^i  export.    The  Sugar  Maple  affords  excellent  fuel,  and  the  charcoal  is  aJso  hi£;hly  valued. 

The  Black  Sugar  Maple  {Acer  nigrum)  strongly  resembles  the  preceding,  but  for  the 
most  part  is  found  in  more  southern  latitudes.  It  is  mixed  with  the  former  in  Genessee,  but 
abounds  chiefly  along  the  great  rivera  of  the  west.  Like  the  former,  it  yields  great  quanti- 
ties of  sugar,  but  the  wood  is  little  used  except  for  fuel,  which  is  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Red  Maple  (^Acer  rubrum)  is  common  in  wet  grounds  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  wood  is  easily  wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  acquires  by  polishing  a  glossy  and 
eilken  surfiice.  It  is  used  extensively  for  W^indsor  chairs,  brUL^teads,  shovels,  &c.,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  stocks  of  rifles  and  fowling-piecea.  The  variety  called  Curled  Maple  is  pecu- 
liarly beautiful. 

The  White  Maple  (Acer  eriocarpvm)  is  very  abundant  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries.  The  wood  is  not  much  used,  but  furnishes  excellent  charcoal.  Sugar  is 
Bometimes  made  from  its  sap,  but  it  yields  only  half  aa  much  as  the  Sugar  Maple,  though  it 
is  whiter  end  more  agreeable.  A  tree  of  this  species  now  standing  in  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
way, New  Hampshire,  measures  twenty-four  feet  around  the  trunk,  at  the  height  of  five 
feet  from  the  ground. 

The  Box  Elder,  or  Ash-leaved  Maple  (Acer  negundo)  (Jig.  1084.),  is  very  abundant  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  wood  is  fine-grained,  but  at  present  is  little  used. 

The  wood  of  the  Magnolias  is  soft  and  of  little  value,  though  sometimes  employed  in  the 
interior  of  houses. 
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The  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron)  (jig.  1085.),  improperly  but  very  commonly  called  Pop- 
Ur,  is  abundant  in  fertile  soils,  throughout  the  middle  and  western  states.  It  grows  to  tbt; 
height  of  80  or  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  three  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  The  wood  vt 
of  excellent  quality,  and  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  even  forming  an  article  of 
export  to  the  north.  In  the  west  it  supplies  tlie  place  of  the  Pine,  and  iled  and  White 
Cedars. 

The  wood  of  the  Sweet  Gum  (TAquidnmhar)  (jig,  1086.)  is  very  compact,  fine-grained 
and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  Though  inferior  in  strength  to  Oak,  ii  :«  used  for 
many  purposes  requiring  great  toughness  and  solidity. 
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The  Buttonwood,  or  Sycamore  {Platanut  occidentalia),  one  of  the  largest  of  our  loreat 
trees,  at  present,  is  not  much  in  request  for  the  properties  of  its  wood. 

The  Mountain  Laurel  {Kalmia  lattfolia),  though  merely  a  shrub,  the  stem  rarely  exceed- 
ing three  inches  in  diameter,  deserves  notice  from  its  wood  approximating  to  Box,  for  which 
it  may  be  substituted. 

Tho  Cmoe  Birch  (^Betula  pajyyracea)  derives  its  name  from  the  most  important  of  its 
uses:  the  outer  bark  is  formed  into  canoes,  remarkable  for  their  lightness,  one  adapted  for 
four  pern"  'eighing  only  40  or  50  pounds ;  and  which  are  sometimes  of  sufficient  size  to 
carry  15  individuals.  Canoes  of  this  aescription  were  first  made  by  the  Indians  of  the  north, 
and  are  now  used  by  the  Canadians  in  transporting  furs,  coasting  even  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes : — indeed,  the  fur-trade  would  be  much  embarrassed  without  them,  and  the  bark 
of  no  other  known  tree  is  fit  for  this  purpose.  In  the  other  Birches,  the  outer  bark  or  cuti- 
cle is  thin,  consisting  of  a  single  or  but  few  layers,  but  in  this  species  the  layers  are  numer- 
ous, and  may  be  easily  separated  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  paper,  &c.  A  section  of  the 
trunk  exhibits  very  elegant  undulations  of  the  fibre,  and  is  employed  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, but  in  general  the  wood  is  not  much  used  except  for  fuel,  for  which  purpose  it  is  ex- 
ported from  Maine  very  extensively,  but  chiefly  to  Boston.  This  tree  is  found  exclusively 
m  the  North,  hardly  existing  beyond  lat.  43°. 

The  Black  Birch  {Betula  lento)  is  found  in  the  eastern  states,  from  lat  48"  to  40°,  but 
farther  south,  is  confined  to  the  summits  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  gTows  in  deep,  loose,  and 
cool  soils.  The  wood  is  superior  to  that  of  the  other  Birdies,  possesses  considerable  strength, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  it  is 
esteemed  next  to  Cherry  by  cabinet-makers,  acquiring  with  age  the  appearance  of  Mahogany. 
The  Yellow  Birch  {lietula  excelsa)  abounds  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Afaine, 
but  is  rare  west  of  the  Hudson.  The  wood  is  strong  and  makes  handsome  furniture,  though 
inferior  to  the  preceding.  It  is  also  employed  in  ship-building,  and  the  young  saplings  ror 
Hoops ;  and,  besides,  it  furnishes  excellent  fuel.  The  bark  is  highly  esteemed  for  tanning, 
but  is  not  employed  very  extensively. 

The  Red  Birch  {Betula  nigra)  is  a  more  southern  tree,  being  found  from  lat.  41°  to 
Georgia,  growing  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  wood  is  used  for  the  hoops  of  rice  casks, 
and  is  mode  into  bowls,  trays,  &c. 
The  Locust  {Robinia  paeudacacia)  (fig.  1087.)  is  found  native  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies and  throughout  the  western  states,  but  everywhere 
mixed  with  the  other  trees,  not  occupying  exclusively  the 
soil,  even  of  limited  districts.  It  is  now  planted  about 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  as  it  has  a  rapid  growth, 
but  unfortunat'jly  it  is  very  generolly  liable  to  injury  from 
the  attacks  rS  an  iisect  (Callidium  ilcxuosum).  The  wood 
is  superior  to  that  of  most  trees  of  northern  climates.  It 
is  much  sought  for  in  naval  architecture,  and  is  substituted 
for  Box  by  turners :  for  trunnels  it  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  is  exported  to  England  for  this  purpose.  In 
durability  it  exceeds  any  other,  except  perhaps  the  Red 
Mulberry,  and  posts  made  of  it,  of  which  there  is  a  vast 
consumption,  will  last  for  forty  years. 

The  H->ncy-Locust,  or  Black  Locust  {Gleditschia  triO' 
canthos),  is  also  found  indigenous  in  the  western  states. 
The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  Locust,  but  is  coarser,  and 
extremely  hard  when  perfectly  seasoned ;  yet  is  little  es- 
teemed where  most  employed,  as  in  some  ports  of  Ken- 
ncky.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  hedges,  and  the  long  branching  thorns  sufficiently 
deter  all  quadrupeds  from  approaching  it. 

The  Red  Bay  (Laurua  Carolinenaia)  grows  in  the  southern  swamps,  beyond  lat.  37°,  and 
attains  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  with  the  trunk  15  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  Mediterranean  species,  and,  like  them,  may  be  employed  in  cookery. 
The  wood  is  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  is  strong,  fine-grained,  and  acquires  a  brilliant  polisa. 
Before  the  introduction  of  Mahogany,  it  was  commonly  employed  in  the  southern  states, 
and  afforded  highly  beautiful  articles  of  furniture.  When  of  sufficient  size,  it  is  employed 
in  ship-building,  and  exprted  for  the  purpose  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Holly  (tier  opaca)  grows  chiefly  in  barren  soils,  and  is  most  abundant  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Va. ;  sometimes  'ittaining 
the  height  of  40  fee*,  with  a  trunk  12  or  15  inches  in  diameter,  but  usually  it  is  found  much 
smaller  in  its  dimensions.  The  wood  is  fine-grained,  compact,  and  very  brilliant  when 
polished,  and  is  used  chiefly  bv  turners  and  cabinet-makers.  It  is  also  excellently  adapted 
for  puliies,  though  inferior' to" Lignum -Vitee.  This  tree  strongly  resembles  the  European 
Holly,  from  which  the  best  bird-lime  is  manufactured. 
The  Wild  Cherry  [Cerasua  Virginiana)  in  its  wild  state  appears  to  be  confined  almost 
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entirely  to  the  wcitom  states,  though  now  planted  everywhere.  In  the  west  it  f^rnws  ic 
the  height  of  80  or  100  feet,  with  the  trunk  tour  or  five  in  <liameter.  The  fVuit,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  Pea,  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  but  withal  of^rcooblc,  and  is  used  for  makinu 
a  cordial,  by  infusing  it  in  rum  or  brandy.  The  wood  is  extensively  employed  in  the  nii" 
die  and  western  Htatos  for  every  species  of  furniture,  and,  when  taken  near  a  branch,  riviils 
Mahogany  in  beauty.  It  is  also  employed  on  the  Ohio  for  ship-building,  and  is  sent  down 
the  river  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Persimon  (Diospyrua  Virffiniann),  of  the  same  Genus  as  the  Ebony,  is  a  middlinrr. 
sized  tree,  common  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  south  of  lat.  41°.  The  fVuit,  which  in 
aa  largo  as  a  Plum,  is  very  sweet  when  touched  by  tiie  frosts,  and  frequently  makes  its  ap. 

Eearance  in  our  markets.  An  agreeable  beverage  is  also  obtained  from  it  in  some  district.^ 
y  fermentation.  The  wood  is  used  at  Baltimore  by  turners,  for  large  screws,  and  by  tin- 
workers,  for  mallets ;  and  at  Philadelphia,  for  shoe-lasts ;  but  though  a  common  tree,  it  is 
usually  of  inconsiderable  dimensions. 

The  Papaw  {Asamina  triloba)  is  a  small  tree,  not  usually  exceeding  20  feet  in  height, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fruit,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  Banana  both  in  shape  and 
flavour.    It  hardly  exists  north  of  lat.  40°. 

The  Cotton -Wood  {Popnlus  Caninknsis)  is  one  of  our  largest  trees,  growing  to  the 
height  of  80  or  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  It  appears  to  Iw 
confined  to  the  immediate  banks  of  our  great  western  rivers.  The  wood,  though  of  better 
quality  than  most  Poplars,  at  present  is  not  very  much  employed. 

The  Carolina  Poplar  {Populus  anffulata)  strongly  resemble.^  the  preceding,  and  is  found 
in  similar  situation^,  but  in  a  more  southern  latitude,  hardly  extendiufif  beyond  lat.  30°. 
Seven  other  species  of  Poplar  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  Palmetto,  or  Cabbage  Tree  {ChanKsrops  palmetto),  is  a  Palm,  growing  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  from  lat.  S^i"  to  the  extremity  of  Florida.  It  attains  the  height  of  40  or  .50 
feet ;  and  the  wood  is  preferred  in  tlie  south  for  wharfs,  as  it  is  secure  from  the  attccks  of 
Boa-worms;  but  it  decays  speedily  when  thus  exposed  alternately  to  air  and  water.  It  has 
been  found  eminently  proper  tor  the  construction  of  forts,  as  on  the  passage  of  balls  it  closes 
without  splitting. 

The  American  Chestnut  (Castanca  Americana)  is  most  abundant  east  of  the  Alleghanies, 
as  also  on  these  mountains  throughout.  It  is  one  of  our  lofliest  trees,  and  the  wood  is  strong 
and  elastic,  peculiarly  adaptod  for  posts  when  charred  at  the  bnsc,  and  is  preferred  for  i  .ils, 
which  are  said  to  last  50  years.  It  is  also  used  for  shingles,  and  sometimes  for  staves,  which, 
however,  are  unfit  for  containing  liquids.  It  besides  aflbrds  excellent  charcoal,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  the  woods  are  cut  every  16  years  for  this  purpose.  The  nuts  are 
smaller  and  sweeter  than  those  of  the  European  specios,  and  are  well  known  in  our  markets. 
The  Chinquapin  (Castanea  pumila),  in  general  only  a  slirub,  produces  a  nut  which  is  still 
omaller,  but  which  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  our  markets. 

The  American  Hazel  {Cortjlus  Americana)  is  also  a  shrub,  pretty  generally  diffused  over 
the  United  States.  The  nuts,  though  considered  inferior  to  the  European,  or  Filbert,  are 
more  delicate,  and  are  collected  extensively. 

The  Red  Beech  (Faffus  ferruffinea)  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  extreme  north- 
eastern states  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Canada,  where  it  is  so  abundant  as  oflen  to  con- 
stitute entire  forests.  The  wood  is  strong,  tough,  and  compact,  and  in  those  districts,  where 
Oak  is  rare,  is  employed  in  ship-building,  and  tor  various  minor  purposes ;  even  forming  an 
article  of  export  to  England. 

The  White  Beech  (Fagus  Americana)  is  more  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  all  parts 
Df  the  United  States,  and  in  Genessee  and  the  west  forming  extensive  forests,  like  the  pre- 
ceding.   The  wood  is  inferior  to  the  Red  Beech,  and  the  proportion  of  heart  is  much  less. 
The  Iron  Wood  {Ostrya  Yirffinica),  so  called  from  its  weight,  rarely  exceeds  35  or  40 
feet  in  height,  with  the  trunk  12  inches  in  diameter.   The  wood 
is  used  in  the  northern  stales  for  levers,  and  seems  well  adapted 
for  mill-cogs,  mallets,  &c. 

The  Dogwood  (Cornus  florida)  {fifr.  1088.),  is  found  in  ai< 
parts  of  the  United  States,  south  of  lat.  43°,  and  is  well  knowi 
from  the  large  white  pctaloid  involucres,  which  render  it  so 
conspicuous  in  tlie  spring.  It  does  not  usually  exceed  20  feel 
in  height,  but  the  wood  is  hard,  compact,  and  excellently  adapt- 
ed for  the  handles  of  light  tools  and  similar  purposes. 

The  Sour  Gum  {Nyssa  villosa)  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  south  of  lat.  41°,  and  attains  the  height  of  60  or 
70  feet.  The  wood  is  preferred  for  hatters'  blocks,  and  through- 
out Virginia  is  used  for  the  naves  of  coach  and  wagon-wheels, 
and  farther  south,  in  rice-mills. 

The  Black  Gum,  or  Tupelo  {Nyssa  biflora)  (Jig.  1089.), 
strongly  resembles  the  preceding,  but  grows  as  far  north  as  lat 
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i»  found  only  in  wot  grounds,  and  rarely  exceeds  40  or  45  foet  in  height ;  though  witli 
a  tru.ik  Boiietimo*  mora  than  o  foot  in  diameter.  The  wood  ia  ex 
tremely  ditficult  to  split,  from  tho  fibres  being  interwoven,  which 
oroperty  gives  it  a  deeded  superiority  for  certain  uses.  In  New  York, 
Now  Jercioy,  and  particularly  at  Philadelphia,  it  is  employed  exclu- 
sively for  tliu  naves  of  wheels  destined  to  bear  heavy  burtnous.  As 
fuel.  Gum  logs  are  esteemed,  from  tlieir  consuming  slowly  and 
diflusinff  a  great  heat. 

The  Lartfo  Tupelo  (iVy»»a  denticulata)  is  only  found  in  the  swampa 
of  the  South,  whoro  it  attains  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  the 
trunk  15  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  Its  presence  is,  considered  an 
infiilliblft  proof  of  the  depth  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  consequent 
fitness  for  tho  culture  of  Rico.  Tho  wood  is  extremely  light,  and 
softer  tliiin  that  of  any  other  tree  in  the  United  Slates. 

7^lie  American  Nettle  Tree  is  so  rare  that  it  is  never  seen  employ- 
ed, though  probably  it  may  possess  useful  properties. 
The  Hankborry,/ir  Hoop-ash  (Celtis  crass\folia),  is  peculiar  to  tho 
Western  States,  and  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  80  feet,  though  with  tho  trunk  only 
16  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  Tho  wood  is  light,  fine-grained,  and  compact,  but  ia  little 
esteemed,  from  its  weakness  and  liability  to  speedy  decay. 

The  Red  Mulberry  (jWorus  rubra)  is  rare  in  tho  Atlantic  States,  bpt  abundant  in  the  west, 
where  it  often  exceeds  60  or  70  feet  in  height,  with  the  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter.  Tho 
fruit  is  deep  red,  of  an  agreeable,  acidulous,  and  sugary  flavour.  The  wood  is  fine-grained, 
compact,  and  by  many  is  esteemed  fully  equal  in  durability  to  the  Locust:  but  the  tree  ia 
less  abundant,  grows  moro  slowly,  und  requires  a  richer  soil.  It  iu  used  in  ship-building  when- 
ever it  can  be  procured. 

The  Kentucky  Coflbo-treo  {Gymnoclndus  Canadensis)  is  confined  to  the  Western  States, 
and  is  most  abundant  in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  where  it  is  considered  an  index 
of  tlie  richest  lands,  attaining  tlie  height  of  50  or  GO  fuel,  with  the  trunk  12  or  15  inches  in 
diameter.  Tho  wood  is  strong,  very  compact,  fine-grained,  and  fit  for  cabinet  work  and  othor 
purposes. 

The  White  Ash  (Fraxinns  acuminata)  is  most  abundant  north  of  lat.  41°,  growing  to  the 
height  of  80  feet,  with  tho  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  highly  esteemed  for 
its  strength,  suppleness,  and  elasticity,  and  is  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as 
well  as  exported  to  England  and  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  at  least  five  other  species  of  Ash  in  diflerent  parts  of  tlie  United  States,  all 
resembling  the  preceding  in  the  qualities  of  their  wood,  and  indeed  often  used  indiflferently. 
Of  the  great  variety  of  Willows  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  north,  but  two  or 
three  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  and  tlicsc  do  not  possess  any  known  remarkable  pro- 
perty, diflfering  ai  least  from  otliors  of  tho  Genus.  Several  exotic  Willows  have  been  planted 
m  various  parts  of  tiio  United  States,  and  arc  even  sometimes  cultivated. 

The  American  Elm  ( Ulmus  Americana)  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
thrives  best  between  lat.  42°  and  46°.  Tho  wood  is  inferior  to  the  European,  and  its  usea 
are  few  and  unimportant. 

The  Red,  or  Slippery  E\m  {Ulmus  fuha),  is  rare  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  very  common 
in  the  west  It  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  preceding,  but  the  wood  is  of  better  quality,  and  ia 
employed  in  the  construction  of  houses,  and  even  of  vessels :  for  blocks,  it  is  the  best  in  ths 
United  States,  and  its  scarceness  in  the  Atlantic  States  is  tlie  only  cause  of  its  limited  con- 
sumption. 

The  American  Linden,  or  Bass  wood  {Tilia  Americana),  is  a  lofty  tree,  but  the  wood  ia 
not  extensively  used  in  tho  arts.  We  have  two  other  species,  in  the  south  and  west, 
whose  wood  possesses  similar  properties,  and  is  likewise  little  employed. 

The  Red  Pine  {Pinus  rcsinosa)  is  properly  a  Canadian  tree,  and  is  rarely  found  south  of 
lat  43°.  It  often  occupies  considerable  tiacts,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  the  White  Pine, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  having  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  remarka- 
bly uniform  in  its  size.  The  wood  is  highly  esteemed  for  strength  and  durability,  ani  ia 
frequently  employed  in  naval  architecture,  furnishing  planks  of  40  feet  without  knots,  and 
even  masts.    The  planks  form  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  England. 

Tlio  Yellow  Pine  {Pinus  variabilis)  is  most  abundant  in  New  Jersey,  Marvland,  ana 
Virginia,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  with  the  trunk  15  or  18  inches  in 
diameter  for  two-thirds  of  this  height  The  wood  is  used  in  immense  qwm^itics,  both  in 
sivil  and  naval  architecture,  and  forms  an  article  of  export  to  England  and  the  West  Lidies. 
The  Long-leaved  Pine  {Pinus  palustris)  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  tree  in  North 
America,  a«  well  from  the  properties  of  the  wood,  as  from  tho  resinous  matter  which  it 
yields  so  abundantly.  It  is  exclusively  a  southern  tree,  commencing  at  Norfolk,  in  lat.  37", 
and  occupying,  almost  without  interruption,  a  tract  of  the  most  arid  soil,  extending  along  the 
coast  GOO  miles  in  length  by  100  in  breadth.  Its  usual  height  is  60  or  70  feet,  with  the  trunk 
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lA  or  18  Indies  in  diameter,  ami  tlio  oxtromnly  longr,  ncndio-liico  leavcR,  (five  the  tree  a 
peculiarlv  picturemiuo  appearance.  The  rcKJniHin  iiinttor  ia  more  imirurinly  liiatributud  than 
in  the  other  apecioM,  hence  the  wood  in  atrunf^cr,  more  compact,  nnd  durable.  It  ia  prcfurred 
to  pverjr  other  iipocioa  of  Pine,  oven  in  Kn;fland,  and  ia  put  to  a  great  variety  ot'uiioa  both  in 
civil  and  naval  architecture.  VciNela  indued  nro  aomctimca  bunt  entirely  of  thia  material; 
and  vaat  quantities  are  acnt  to  Now  York,  I'liiladolpliia,  und  other  northern  porta,  where 
amon^  other  uaoa  it  ia  in  request  for  floorinp;  boards.  It  is  the  onlv  species  exported  tVom 
tho  Southern  States  to  the  West  Indios,  nnd  numerous  sinoll  vessels  are  employed  in  this 
trade,  chiefly  fVom  Savannah  ond  VVilminifton,  Nortii  Carolina.  Tho  United  States  are 
entirely  dependent  on  tliis  tree  for  tho  resinous  matter  so  indisnenHnbic  in  shiivbuildin^ ;  nnd 
which  at  present  is  obtained  principally  from  tho  lower  part  of  North  Carolina.  Forty  tliouxund 
barrels  wore  exported  to  Liverpool  alono  in  1N()5,  and  it  is  besides  sent  to  Franco,  and  m'i]<os 
its  appearance  at  Paris  under  tlio  name  of  Oostun  turpcntino.  Spirits  of  turpcntino  is  made 
by  distilliuif  tho  turpcntino  in  retorts;  tho  rcHidtio  in  rosin.  All  tho  tar  is  made  from  dead 
wood,  for  which  reason  it  is  less  esteemed  in  Europo  than  tho  Swodish,  which  is  obtained 
firom  recently  felled  trees. 

The  wood  of  tho  Pitch  Pino  (Pinii*  riffida)  in  pencral  ia  not  much  used,  except  as  fuel, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities  in  the  Middle  States,  by  bakers,  brick- 
makers,  and  now  b^  steam-boats.  Lampblack  is  procured  from  tho  most  resinous  stocks  of 
this  tree.  It  also  tormurly  furnished  a  certain  quantity  of  tar,  and  a  littlo  is  still  made  in 
New  Jersey  and  on  Lake  Charnplain ;  indeed  tho  tar  used  on  tho  Ohio  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  this  trco,  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  being  manufactured  on  tho  Alle^rhanies  and  on  the  bor< 
ders  of  Tar  crook,  which  enters  about  twenty  miles  below  Pittsburg. 

Tho  Loblolly  Pine  (_Pinus  tada)  is  a  southern  species,  found  exclusively  south  of  lat.  38°, 
In  those  districts  whcro  it  abounds,  it  is  commonly  employed  for  architectural  purposes,  but 
in  general  it  is  to  bo  regarded  as  one  of  tho  least  valuable  of  the  Pines. 

The  White  Pine  {Pinna  ftrohus),  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  highly  important  tree,  peculiar 
to  the  north,  and  most  abundant  between  lat.  47°  and  43°,  soutn  of  which  it  is  only  found  on 
the  mountains.  It  is  our  loAiest  tree,  growing  to  tho  liciglil  of  100  feet  nnd  upwards,  with 
tho  stem  six  feet  in  diameter.  Tho  wood  is  employed  in  fur  greater  quantities,  and  for  a 
greater  voriety  of  purnoscs,  than  any  other  in  North  America;  yet  it  possesses  little  strength, 
and  is  liable  to  swell ;  it  is,  however,  soft,  light,  and  easily  wrought,  frco  from  knots,  and 
flirnishcs  timber  of  largo  dimensions.  One  of  its  most  important  uses  is  for  the  masts  of 
vessels,  and  in  this  respect  it  would  bo  difHcult  to  replace  it  in  the  United  States.  Among 
the  advantages  derived  by  Britain  from  the  possession  of  Canada,  tho  supply  of  masts  forms 
by  no  means  the  lost  consideration.  The  state  of  Maine  furnishes  tho  finest  and  the  greatest 
quantity  of  White  Pine  timber,  including  three-fourths  of  all  exported  from  the  UnitedStates. 
Next  to  Maine  in  tho  extent  of  supply,  may  be  ranked  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  from 
whence  it  is  taken  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  canal,  to  tho  Hudson.  The  head  waters 
of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  occupy  tho  third  rank,  and  the  timber  is  floated  down 
those  rivers  in  tho  form  of  rafts,  to  the  ports  on  tho  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  Tho  head 
waters  of  the  Alleghony  ulso  abound  with  tho  White  Pine,  and  from  this  region  is  derived 
the  supply  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  even  of  Now  Orleans,  which  is  more  than  2,000  milei 
distant. 

A  gigantic  species  of  Pino  (Pintis  Lambcrliana)  has  recently  been  discovered  near  the 
Pacific  coast,  between  Int.  43°  and  40°,  growing  to  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet,  with 
the  trunk  from  10  to  15  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  remarkably  straight,  and  destitute  of  branches 
till  near  the  top,  which  Terms  almost  a  perfect  umbel.  The  wockI  is  of  fine  quality,  and  yields 
a  large  portion  of  resii  Growing  trees,  that  liavc  been  partly  burned,  yield  a  substance 
greatly  resembling  sugjir,  and  indeed  substituted  for  it  by  the  natives.  The  cones  are  from 
12  to  18  inches  long,  by  3  in  diameter;  ond  the  seeds  are  pounded  and  baked  into  a  sort  of 
cake,  which  is  considered  a  luxury.  Not  less  than  seven  other  species  of  Pine  have  been 
likewise  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglass  in  California,  but  of  their  history  or  uses  we  are  as  yet 
uninformed. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  Canadensis)  is  found  within  the  samo  limits  as  the  White 
pine,  and  is  much  more  abundant.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  affords  a  dense  shade,  grdwing 
to  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  the  stem  two  or  three  in  diameter.  As  the  White  Pine 
becomes  rare,  tho  wood  of  the  Hemlock  is  substituted,  though  inferior  for  most  purposes.  For 
laths,  however,  it  is  preferred,  and  forms  an  article  of  export.  In  the  Northern  Statis,  Hem- 
lock bark  is  U!<ed  almost  exclusij/ely  for  tanning,  and  it  is  sometimes  sent  to  Philadelpliia  and 
Baltimore,  to  be  mixed  with  Oak. 

The  Black,  or  Double  Spruce  (Abies  nigra),  like  tho  rest  of  the  genus,  is  peculiar  to  tha 
north,  being  extremely  abundant  between  lat.  44°  and  53°,  growing  in  black,  humid,  and 
deep  soils.  It  ottains  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  the  trunk  15  or  20  inches  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  White  Pine,  and  is  one-fourth  cheaper, 
while  the  supply  is  vastly  more  abundant.  It  is  besides  substituted  for  Oak  in  ship-building, 
1  the  north,  and  js  used  almost  universally  for  spars,  in  the  various  ports  of  the  Union* 
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thPio  Uiit  are  exported  to  En^^land,  and  aro  preferred,  but  thoy  are  not  of  aiifllciont  aize  for 
the  yard*  and  topmaiitN  of  vuiwoU  of  war.  Hpruco  beer,  an  afjrcuablo  and  aalutary  drink,  ii 
made  from  tho  yountf  branchoi  of  thio  troo. 

Tho  White,  or  Hinjjlo  Hpruco  (,Abie»  alba)  i^rowa  with  the  proccdinff,  but  iti  inferior  ir 
aizo  aH  well  na  in  thn  quality  of  the  wmxi,  which,  however,  ia  uiod  fur  llio  aamo  pur|KNiea. 
The  tibrei  of  Uio  ruuta  are  very  flexible  and  tou|;li,  and  are  used  in  Canada  tor  stitching  bark 
canoes. 

Tho  American  Silver,  or  Balaam  Spruce  (Aftica  baUam\fira)  is  a  small  tree,  more  fre- 
quently planted  tor  ornament  than  employed  for  useful  purposes.  A  concrntu  rosinous  sub- 
itanco  ia  very  aUmdant  about  tho  trunk,  and  tho  iVeah  tur|)cntino  haa  been  bij^lily  celebrated 
OS  a  medicine,  both  at  homo  and  abroad,  under  tho  falao  name  of  Balm  of  (lilead. 

Tho  American  Arb(>r-vita]('/'Auy«  occidentalit)  ia  found  in  the  same  region  us  tho  Spruces, 
where  it  is  called  White  Cedar;  and  indued  it  much  rcsemblea  in  its  appearance  tnu  Cu« 
pressua  Thuyoidcs,  or  genuine  White  Cedar.  It  growa  to  tho  height  of  uO  or  (JO  fuut,  with 
the  trunk  10  or  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  now  planted  for  ornament  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  Tho  wood  ia  soil,  tino-grained,  and  is  highly  esteemed  from  its  durability,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  procuro  stalks  of  any  conHJderablo  length  with  a  uniform  diameter. 

On  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  and  along  tho  coast  of  tho  PaciHc,  a  gigantic  speciea  of  Thuya 
is  met  with,  growing  to  the  height  ot  more  than  20U  foot,  with  the  trunk  10  feet  and  up* 
wanls  in  diameter;  but  whether  the  wood  can  bo  employed  for  any  important  purposes,  is 
not  at  present  ascertained. 

The  American  lArch,  or  Hackmatack  {Larix  microcarpa)  is  still  found  in  tho  snmo  dia* 
trictfl  aa  tho  Spruces,  but  may  be  considered  raro  within  tho  limits  of  the  United  St.itc8, 
abounding  only  in  some  localities  to  tho  north  of  tho  St.  Lawrence.  It  attains  tho  height  of 
80  to  100  feet,  with  the  trunk  three  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  Tho  wood  is  exceedingly 
Btrong  and  durable,  is  highly  esteemed,  its  only  tiiult  being  its  weight,  and  is  employed  in 
our  ship-yards  whenever  it  can  bo  procured. 

The  Buld  Cypress  {Taxodium  distichum),  on  the  other  hand,  is  peculiar  to  the  southern 
■wamps,  not  being  found  north  of  lat.  i38°.  It  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  vegetation, 
often  exclusively  occupying  these  extensive  swamps,  ana  growing  to  the  height  of  120  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  ten  or  twelve  at  the  base  of  the  trunk;  which,  however,  is  usually  hol- 
low, and  tapers  pretty  suddenly.  The  tree  is  also  remarkable  for  woody  protuberances, 
called  knees,  which  shoot  upwards  from  its  wide-spread  roots  in  every  direction.  The  woo(l 
u  fine-(rrained,  light,  very  durable,  possesses  great  strength  and  elasticity,  and  is  very  gene- 
rally used  in  the  south  for  architectural  purposes.  It  even  has  a  reputation,  as  eminently 
proper  for  tho  masts  and  sides  of  vessels,  though  at  present  little  employed.  Wherever  it 
nows  it  is  chosen  for  canoes,  which  may  be  obtained  of  the  length  of  30  feet,  by  five  in 
breadth.  Immense  quantities  of  shingles,  of  excellent  i  uality,  are  made  from  tho  Cypress, 
formin"  nn  iinjvirtant  article  of  export,  alike  to  tho  p(  ih  of  the  Middle  States,  ond  to  the 
W  iJies.  This  tree  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Southern  States,  and  particularly  to 
I  ,  ,  Louisiana,  where  it  is  most  abundant,  occupying  extensive  tracts,  which  are  annually 
ii»ble  to  overflow  from  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

Tho  White  Cedar  {Cupresaug  thttyoidcs)  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Middle  States  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  like  the  preceding,  grows  exclusively  in  swamps.  It  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  the  trunk  thrrns  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  fine- 
grained, easily  wrought,  and  exceedingly  durable.  Its  superior  fitness  for  various  household 
utensils  has  given  rise  to  a  distinct  class  of  mechanics,  called  cedar-coopers.  It  is  found  to 
bo  the  best  for  preserving  oils,  and  alno  aflwrds  beautiful  lampblack,  while  tho  charcoal  is 
highly  esteemed  for  gunpowder.  Tho  boards  are  superior  to  White  Pine,  and  are  sold  at  a 
higher  price.  Immense  quantities  nf  shiiiijles  are  likewise  made  from  tliis  tree,  similar  in 
quality  to  those  of  the  Cypress,  and  even  preferred  in  various  places. 

Tho  Red  Cedar  (Ju/Mper"*  Virginiii:..i)  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  south 
of  lat.  44°,  growing  in  exposed,  dry  situations,  thriving  also  in  sandy  and  barren  soils.  It 
does  not  usually  exceed  40  or  45  feet  in  height,  and  in  many  places  performs  an  imjKirtant 
part  in  the  succession  of  forests,  beinpr  the  first  tree  to  appear  in  cleared  lands,  attracting 
moisture  about  its  roots,  or  rather  protecting  the  soil  from  rapid  evaporation  in  the  sun's  rays, 
till  otiicr  species  of  trees  are  enabled  to  find  footing  in  its  shade ;  these  in  their  turn  at  length 
overtop  it,  when  it  finally  dies  out  without  renewal.  The  wood  is  highly  esteemed  from  its 
durability,  and  notwithstanding  its  small  size,  is  very  extensively  used  in  ship-building,  as 
also  for  posts  and  various  other  purposes.  It  is  observed  to  be  of  better  quality,  the  nearer 
the  sea  and  the  fixrther  south  it  is  obtained.  The  berries  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  manufacture  of  gin.  This  valuable  tree  is  now  becoming  scarce,  although  we  have 
much  soil  on  which  it  might  bo  planted  to  advantage :  at  the  same  time,  the  wood  of  the 
Cedrela,  imported  from  the  West  Indies  under  the  name  of  Spanish  Cedar,  is  taking  its  plane 
in  our  ship-yards. 

The  Osage  Orange,  or  Bow-wood  (Madura  aurantiaca),  a  small  thorny  tree,  with  the 
fruit  resembling  an  Orange,  is  found  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Arkansas.    It  is  closely 
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related  to  the  Fustic  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  wood  possesses  the  same  yellow  colour; 
but  all  attempts  Co  fix  it  have  hitherto  failed.  The  Maclura  has  lately  been  cultivated  8uc< 
cessfully  for  hedges,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Bay -berry,  or  Wax-myrtle  {Myrica  cer\fera)  is  a  shrub  found  in  the  Northern  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  growing  chiefly  in  barren  soils.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  wax* 
like  substance,  of  a  greenish  colour  and  pleasant  odour,  which  is  obtained  from  the  berries, 
and  in  some  districts  very  abundantly. 

The  Catalpa  (Catalpa  cordifolia)  is  chiefly  known  as  an  ornamental  tree,  though  some  of 
the  properties  of  its  wood  may  render  it  valuable.  Though  generally  found  planted,  it  is 
said  to  be  wild  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  in  some  other  localities. 

The  Florida  Orangd,  we  would  mention  rather  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information. 
Our  earliest  records  speak  of  it  as  abounding  throughout  East  Florida,  and  it  is  considered 
by  travellers  and  the  mhabitants,  as  decidedly  indigenous.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  Aurantiaceffi  are  usually  considered  exclusively  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Continent. 

The  Zamia  integrifolia,  though  properly  a  West  Indian  plant,  also  abounds  throughout 
East  Florida ;  and  from  its  rootb  a  substance  resembling  Arrow-root,  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes,  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  number  of  Wild  Grapes  in  the  United  States  is  remarkable,  the  more  so,  as  the  cul 
tivated  grape  does  not  seem  adapted  to  our  climate.  Not  less  than  seven  species  have  been 
ascertained,  and  more  in  all  probability  yet  remain.  Good  table  grapes,  as  the  Catawba, 
Isabella,  and  Elsinburg,  have  been  obtained  by  cultivation  from  the  native  species,  and  are 
now  frequently  to  be  met  with.  Good  wine  has  also  been  made  in  some  instances,  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  western  grapes ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  United  States  will  not 
always  be  dependent  on  Europe  for  this  luxury.  It  has  been  asserted  that  no  species  is 
found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  would  be  singular,  as  we  have  in  that  region  a 
European  climate,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  cultivated  grape ;  and  as,  moreover,  neither  the 
cultivated  grape  nor  any  other  is  considered  a  native  of  Europe.  In  China,  at  the  same  time, 
which  possesses  at  least  one  native  grape,  and  whose  climate  is  similar  to  our  own,  the  cul- 
tivated species  was  unknown  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  occasionally  found  considerable  tracts,  occu- 
pied almost  exclusively  with  the  Scilla  kamas,  and  commonly  called  Kamas  Prairies.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  extensively  employed  for  food  by  the  Indian  tribes,  and  are  sometimes 
made  into  bread,  which  is  stated  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

The  seeds  of  the  Wild  Rice  {ZAzania  aquatica),  a  tall  aquatic  grass,  also  forms  an  article 
of  food  for  the  Indian  tribes,  in  places  where  it  abounds.  Should  any  large-grained  varieties 
be  discovered,  it  may  prove  a  valuable  plant  to  extensive  districts  in  the  north-west,  which 
otherwise  it  may  be  difficult  to  bring  under  any  sort  of  cultivation. 

Among  the  various  Medicinal  plants  of  North  America,  we  may  mention  the  Pippsissewa 
(Chimaphila  umbellata)  as  a  diuretic. — The  Blood-root,  or  Puccoon  (Sanfjuinaria  Cana- 
densis), as  an  emetic,  purgative,  &c.,  and  which  also  affords  a  fine  dye  of  an  orange  colour. 
— The  Dogwood  {Cornus  Florida),  which  affords  a  good  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  Bark.— 
Several  other  species  of  Cornus,  which  possess  similar  qualities. — The  Fever-wort  (Trios- 
teum  perfoliatum). — Gillenia  trifoliata  and  stipulacea,  from  their  emetic  properties. — Mag- 
nolia glauca. — The  Tulip  tree. — American  Senna  (Cassia  Marylnndica),  an  excellent 
cathartic. — Geranium  maculatum,  as  an  astringent. — The  Mountain  Tea,  or  Partridge-berry 
(Gaultheria  procumbens). — Lobelia  inflata,  or  Indian  Tobacco,  a  powerful  emetic,  sudorific, 
and  expectorant. — The  Winter-berry  (Prinos  verticillaltis). — Euphorbia  ipecacuaniia,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  imported  Ipecacuanha. — Sweet  Fern  (Comptonia  asplenifolia), 
much  used  as  a  tonic  and  astringent. — Different  species  of  Erigeron. — Thp  Butterfly-weed 
(Asclepias  tuberosa). — The  American  Centaury  (Sabhatia  angnlaris),  a  valuable  tonic  bit- 
ter ;  and  various  other  Snbbatias  and  Gentians  possessing  similar  properties. — The  May-appie 
(Podophyllum  peltatum),  whose  root  is  a  safe  and  active  cathartic. — The  Yellow-root  (Hy- 
drastis Canadensis) — The  Virginia  Snake-root  (Aristolochia  serpentaria),  extensively  em- 
ployed both  at  home  and  abroad. — The  Wild  Indigo  (liaptisia  tincloria). — The  Sweet  Flag 
(Acorus  calamus). — Veratrum  viride, — The  Pink-root  (Spigelia  Marylandicu),  used  exten- 
sively as  a  vermifuge. — The  Wild  Ginger  (Asarum  Cnnadense),  resembling  the  Snake-rooc 
in  its  properties,  and  possessing  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  flavour  of  Ginger  when  first 
tasted,  and  even  substituted  for  it  in  some  parts  of  the  country. — Illicium  Floridanum. — The 
Spice-wood  (Lauras  benzoin),  a  fine  aromatic  shrub. — The  Sassafras  (Lanrus  Sassafras), 
also  n  fine  aromatic,  which  has  been  at  times  much  celebrated. — The  Gold-thread  (Coptis 
trifolia),  a  pure  and  powerful  bitter. — The  American  Columbo  (Prazera  Waltcri),  also  an 
oxnollrnt  hittnr. — Snnppn-ront.  ^Pn/»;rrrt/rt  .er»ir-/r//V  nnsspssinrr  varinno  medicinal  proportieSi 
and  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent. — The  Tiiorough-wort,  or  Bone-set  (F.uputorium  per- 
foliatnm),  a  popular  medicine,  and  a  powerful  tonic  and  diaphoretic. — The  Blackberry  (/?«• 
bus  villosiis),  very  commonly  used  as  an  astringent. — The  Alum-root  (Heuchera  Americana), 
also  an  astringent. — The  American  Ginseng  (Panax  quinquefolium),  which,  though  thinly 
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scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  is  still  collected  in  vast  quantities  for  expert  to 
China. — The  Shrub  Yellow-root  {Xantkorhiza  apiifolia),  a  very  pure  tonic  bitter. — The  Poke 
{Phytolacca  decandra),  which  is  now  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  only  in 
waste  places ;  many  medirinal  properties  have  been  attributed  to  it,  but  it  is  now  known 
chiefly  from  the  young  shoots,  which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  Asparagus,  and  from  the 
berries,  which  are  frequently  used  for  making  red  ink. — The  Stramonium  {Datura  atramO' 
ntum),  though  not  a  native,  is  also  common  everywhere  in  waste  places :  its  narcotic  pro> 
perti^s  are  well  known. 

Notwithstanding  North  America  produces  such  a  variety  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  other 
plants,  much  sought  for  in  gardens  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  are  unable  to  name  a  single 
plant  which  has  thus  far  become  an  important  object  of  cultivation.  The  Indian  corn,  tobacco, 
gourds,  &c.,  found  among  the  Indians  at  the  discovery,  were  introduced  b,'  them  from  other 
parts  of  the  continent ;  and  even  the  grasses  so  extensively  cultivated  in  ti>e  north  are  ex- 
clusively European.  Nor  is  the  future  prospect  very  encouraging  in  this  respect,  unless  it 
be  for  the  grapes,  or  should  the  Florida  orange  prove  an  American  species.  VVe  are,  how> 
ever,  by  no  means  deficient  in  wild  fruits,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  enumeration. 

The  Black  Walnut,  Butternut,  Pekan,  Hickory  nut,  Persimon,  Papaw,  Chestnut,  Chmqua- 
pin.  Hazel  nut,  Red  Alulberry,  Florida  Orange,  and  Wild  Grapes,  have  been  already  men> 
tioned;  to  which  we  may  add,  the  Wild  Crab  Apple  {Malua  coronaria);  tlic  Chicasa  Plum; 
the  American  Raspberry  {Rubus  strigosus);  Blackberries  (Rubus  Occidentalis,  villosua, 
trivialis,  and  cuneifolius) ;  the  Wild  Strawberry ;  Huckleberries,  the  fruit  of  various  species 
of  Vaccinium;  the  American  Cranberry  {Oxycoccus  macrocarpus),  sent  from  the  north  in 
large  quantities,  and  even  sometimes  cultivated ;  the  Prickly  Pear  {Cactus  opunlia),  and 
probably  other  species  in  the  south  and  west ;  the  Wild  Gooseberry  {Ribes  triflorum),  some- 
times seen  in  gardens,  and  perhaps  others  of  our  numerous  species  may  prove  of  value ;  the 
Tree  Cranberry  (  Viburnum  oxycoccus) ;  the  American  Elder  {Sambucus  Canadensis),  from 
whose  berries  a  tolerable  wine  is  sometimes  procured ;  the  Partridge  Berries  {Guultheria 
procumbens  and  hispidula),  &c.,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 
To  our  zoological  remarks  on  North  America  in  general,  little  more  need  here  be  added. 
The  native  quadrupeds,  particularly  those  of  a  large  size,  have  been  progressively  diminish- 
in<r  as  cultivation  has  advanced,  and  have  retreated  to  the  vast  plains  beyond  the  back  set- 
tlements. The  different  sorts  of  Squirrels,  &c.  among  the  smaller  races,  still  appear  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  at  certain  seasons  furnish  game  for  the  amateur  sportsmen.  Many 
of  the  quadrupeds  enumerated  by  Dr.  Richardson  are  either  dispersed,  or  occasionally  appear, 
over  tiio  remaining  portions  of  North  America,  more  particularly  to  the  westward.  The 
American  Bison,  or  BrfTalo,  once  common  in  the  United  States,  has  gradually  retired  before 
the  white  population.  Moose  Deer,  in  like  manner,  were  formerly  found  as  far  south  as  the 
Ohio,  but  these  have  also  disappeared  in  the  more  cultivated  states.  Two  species  of  Bear, 
tiie  Black  and  the  Grisly,  still  retain  possession  of  their  former  haunts,  while  tlie  Racoon, 
American  Badger,  Fisher,  Ermine,  &c.,  are  among  the  more  common  species. 
The  Bison  {Vrus  Americanus)  {Jig.  1090.),  or  American  Buffalo,  as  it  is  improperly 

called,  is  not  now  found  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  on 
the  west  of  that  river,  it  roams  over  the  great  grassy 
plains  from  about  35°  to  64°  N.  lat.  Here  it  is  found 
m  vast  herds,  sometimes  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  10,000 
head.  It  appears  to  have  formerly  existed  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Hudson.  The  hair  of  the  Bison  is 
of  two  sorts,  one  long,  the  other  sofl,  and  placed  on  the 
skin  at  an  obtuse  angle;  while  the  hair  of  the  ordinary 
ox  is  of  one  kind,  hard,  and  lying  close  to  the  hide. 
The  hair  of  the  Bison  is  very  long  under  the  jaw  and 
throat,  and  upon  the  shoulders ;  the  tail  descends  to  the 
houghs,  and  is  provided  with  abundance  of  long  hair ; 
the  summit  of  the  head  is  covered  with  a  bushy  and  spreading  space  of  long  hairs,  strongly 
impregnated  with  musk,  and  the  horns  are  short,  lateral,  black,  and  pointed ;  the  hide  is  very 
thick,  and  the  shoulders  are  much  elevated ;  the  flesh  <s  tender  and  juicy,  and  the  tongue 
and  hump,  or  wig,  are,  in  particular,  esteemed  great  delicacies. 

The  Moose,  or  American  Elk  {Cervus  alces),  was  long  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same 
species  with  the  Elk  of  Sweden,  and  this  idea  was  entertained  both  by  Cuvier  and  Major 
Smith ;  it  appears,  however,  from  very  recent  investigations,  tliat  tliey  are  two  very  different 
animals.  The  Moose  is  of  gigantic  size,  measuring,  when  full  grown,  above  six  feet  in 
height ;  the  fur  is  long,  thick,  and  very  coarse ;  the  antlers  are  broad  and  solid,  and  armed 
externally  with  sharp  points,  which  sometimes  amount  to  twenty-eight.  It  lives  in  troops  in 
«wampv  places ;  its  cfait  is  erenerally  a  trot,  and  it  is  less  active  than  most  other  deer.  The 
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Moose  was  formerly  found  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio,  but  at  present  it  occurs  only  in  the  more 
nortliern  portiona  of  the  United  States,  and  beyond  the  great  lakes. 

The  Prong-horned  Antelope  (Antilope  furcyer)  is  peculiar  to  North  America;  it  inhabits 
the  plains  of  the  Missouri  and  Saskatchawan ;  its  most  northern  range  is  in  lat.  53°,  and 
according  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  it  alsu  abounds  on  the  plains  of  the  Columbia  to  the  west  of 
the  mountains ;  in  other  places  it  frequents  open  prairies  and  low  hills  interspersed  with 
clumps  of  wood,  but  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  continuously  wooded  couiir^ .  By  the  singular 
structure  of  the  horns,  which  have  an  anterior  branch,  and  a  prolonged  pui  cerior  point  turned 
down  into  a  hook,  there  is  a  similitude,  though  not  an  affinity  with  the  deer,  which  is  further 
evinced  by  pearly  rugosities,  showing  little  incipient  additional  branches,  by  a  white  space 
on  the  rump,  and  a  short  tail.  These  animals  are  exceedingly  swift,  and  live  in  small 
ikmilies. 

The  Virginia  Deer  (Cervus  Virginiantis)  forms  the  most  prominent  species  of  the  Mara> 
mine  group,  which  is  composed  exclusively  of  American  animals.  This  elegant  speciea 
stands  rather  more  than  three  feet  at  the  shoulder,  and  lives  in  large  herds  over  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  North  America.  Dr.  Harlan  mentions  that  it  displays  great  enmity  towards 
the  rattlesnake,  which  it  contrives  to  crush,  by  leaping  with  the  fore-feet  conjoined,  and 
dropping  perpendicularly  on  the  serpent,  bounding  away  again  with  great  lightness,  and 
repeating  this  attack  till  its  enemy  is  dead ;  the  skin  is  used  for  gloves,  and  the  Indians  pre* 
pare  them  in  a  superior  manner  for  various  articles  of  dress. 

The  Cougar,  or  Puma  (Felis  concolor)  (fig.  1091.),  commonly  called,  in  this  country,  the 
Panther,  is  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  the  Cat  kind  found  in  North  America.  It 
seems  to  have  been  spread  over  the  temperate  and  wanner  regions  of  both  Americas,  and  i> 
etill  occasionally  killed  in  the  more  wild  and  unsettled  districts  of  the  United  States.  It 
preys  upon  sheep,  calves,  &c.,  but  has  also  been  known  to  attack  man. 
1091  1092 
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The  Black  Bear  of  America  (  Ursus  Atnericanus  Rich.)  (fig.  1092.)  is  a  different  animal 
fVom  that  called  by  the  same  name  in  Europe.  It  has  a  milder  disposition,  and  lives  more 
on  vegetables;  it  is  the  smaller  of  the  American  species,  seldom  exceeding  five  feet  in 
length ;  the  fur  is  long,  straight,  black,  and  shining,  and  when  the  akin  was  formerly  in 
great  request,  a  "  prime"  one  was  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  guineas,  and  even  more ;  at 
present  (1830)  the  demand  is  small,  from  their  being  little  used  either  as  muffs  or  hammer- 
cloths,  60  that  the  best  sell  for  little  more  than  forty  shillings.  The  favourite  food  of  this 
epecies  are  different  berries ;  in  the  absence  of  which  it  preys  upon  roots,  insects,  fish,  eggs, 
and  such  birds  or  quadrupeds  as  it  can  surprise ;  but  it  docs  not,  from  choice,  touch  animal 
food.  Timid  in  its  disposition,  it  will  not  face  a  man  unless  wounded  or  its  retreat  is  cut  off; 
but  in  defence  of  its  young  it  becomes  a  dangerous  assailant.  "  I  have  known,"  observes  Dr. 
Richardson,  "  the  female  ^Idly  to  confront  her  enemy,  until  she  had  seen  her  cubs  attain  the 

upper  branches  of  a  tree,  when  she  made  off." 
When  in  pursuit,  its  pace  is  said  not  to  be  quick; 
but  Dr.  Richardson  has  seen  a  Black  Bear  make 
uit  wtih  u  speed  that  would  have  baffled  the 
fleetest  runne.',  and  ascend  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular cliff  with  astonishing  facility.  This 
species,  when  resident  in  the  fur  countries, 
almost  invariably  hibernates,  and  about  1000 
skins  are  annually  procured  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  from  such  as  are  destroyed  in 
their  winter  quarters.  The  Black  Bear  inhabit* 
every  wooded  district  of  North  America. 
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T.he  Grisly  Bear  ( Urstis  fsrox  Lich.)  (fig 
1093.),  is  a  much  more  formidable  species  than 
the  last,  though  its  fur  is  less  valuable.    It« 
strength  and  ferocity  are  so  great,  that  the  Indian 
uunten  use  the  greatest  precaution  in  attacking  it.    When  adult,  it  is  reported  to  attain  a 
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weight  exceeding  800  pounds,  and  one  haa  been  killed,  measuring  nine  feet  firom  .^e  nose 
to  the  tail.  Some  idea  of  its  strength  may  be  had,  from  knowing  that  it  has  dragged  to  a 
considerable  distance  the  carcase  of  a  buffalo  weigliing  about  1000  lbs.  The  following  story. 
Dr.  Richardson  observes,  is  well  authenticated : — "  A  party  of  voyagers  up  the  Saskatchawan 
liad  seated  themselves  in  the  twilight  by  a  fire,  and  were  busy  in  preparing  their  supper, 
when  a  large  Grisly  Bear  sprang  over  their  canoe  that  was  tilted  behind  them,  and,  seizing 
one  of  the  party  by  the  shoulder,  carried  him  off.  The  rest  fled  in  terror,  with  the  exception 
of  a  man  named  Bourasso ;  who,  grasping  his  gun,  followed  the  bear  as  it  was  retreating 
leisurely  with  its  prey.  He  callra  to  his  unfortunate  comrade  that  he  was  afraid  of  hitting 
him  if  he  fired  at  the  bear ;  but  the  latter  entreated  him  to  do  so  immediately,  without  hesi* 
tation,  as  the  bear  was  squeezing  him  to  death.  On  this  he  took  a  deliberate  aim,  and  dis- 
charged his  piece  into  the  body  of  the  bear,  which  instantly  dropt  its  prey  to  pursue  him : 
he  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the  wounded  man  finally  recovered."  The  cubs  of  the  Grisly 
Bear  can  climb  trees;  but  when  the  animal  is  full  grown,  it  cannot  do  so:  the  hunter  may 
thus  escape ;  but  the  infuriated  animal  will  sometimes  keep  watch  below,  and  thus  confine 
its  enemy  for  many  hours.  This  is  a  carnivorous  species,  but  occasionally  eats  vegetables. 
It  inhabits  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Eastern  Plains ;  while  its  southern  range  is  stated 
to  reach  Mexico.  In  1830  there  was  a  live  specimen  in  the  Tower,  and  two  others  in  the 
Paris  garden. 
The  American,  or  red  Fox  {Vulpes  fulvvs)  {fig.  1094.)  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 

common  European  Fox ;  but  it  has  a  longer  and 
1094  finer  fur,  its  ears  and  nose  are  shorter,  and  its 

cheeks  rounder.  It  preys  much'  on  the  smaller 
animals  of  the  rat  family,  but  devours  all  ani- 
mal food ;  it  hunts  chiefly  in  the  night,  yet  it 
is  frequently  seen  in  the  daytime.  It  runs  for 
about  100  yards  with  great  swiilness,  but  its 
strength  is  exhausted  in  the  first  burst,  and  it 
is  soon  overtaken  by  a  wolf  or  a  mounted  hunts- 
man. The  skins  of  about  8000  are  annually 
American  Rsd  Fox.  exported  from  the  for  countries.    The  true 

European  Fox  (Vtdpes  mdgaris)  is  said,  by 
naturalists,  to  inhabit  North  America ;  but  Dr.  Richardson  states  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
countries  north  of  Canada.  It  is  po.<«ibly  to  this  species  which  Dr.  Godman  alludes,  when 
he  says  that  reddish  foxes  are  numerois  m  the  middle  and  southern  states,  and  are  every- 
where notorious  depredators  on  the  pot  Itry-yards. 

The  Rats  and  Mice  of  Europe,  original!^  unknown  in  the  New  World,  have  been  brought 
thither  by  the  early  European  visiters.  The  Black  Rat  seems  to  have  multiplied  very  ^st 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Brown  Rat  (Mua  decumanus)  thinned  its  numbers;  and  from 
this  cause  it  has  now  become  as  rare  as  it  is  in  Europe.  The  Brown  Rat  first  appeared  in 
America  in  1775 ;  it  is  now  common  in  Lower,  but  in  1825  it  had  not  advanced  much  be- 
yond Kingston  in  Upper  Canada.  That  these,  and  the  Common  M  use,  have  been  so  intro- 
duced, there  can  be  no  doubt;  Dr.  Richardson  found  a  dead  mouse  in  a  storehouse  at  York 
factory,  filled  with  packages  from  England.  Neither  of  these  species,  however,  have  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  fur  countries. 

The  American  Field  Mouse  (Mus  leuc^tpus  Rich.)  is  the  natural  representative  of  the 
European  field  mouse  (Afus  sylvaticus).  ^l')  sooner  is  a  fur  post  established,  than  this  little 
animal  becomes  an  inmate  of  the  dwelling-houses ;  whilst  the  Meadow  Mouse  (Arvicola 
pennsijlvanicus)  takes  possession  of  the  out-houses  and  gardens.  It  hF.s,  however,  a  curious 
habit  not  observed  in  the  European.  It  makes  hoards  of  grain,  or  1  it  tie  pieces  of  fat;  and 
what  is  most  singular,  these  hoards  are  not  formed  in  the  animal's  retreats,  but  generally  in 
a  shoe  left  by  the  bedside,  the  pocket  of  a  coat,  a  nightca),,  a  bng  hung  against  the  wall,  or 
some  similar  place.  "  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  "  we  found  barley  introduced  into 
a  drawer,  through  so  small  a  chink,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  mouse  to  gain  access  to 
its  store :  the  quantity  laid  up  in  a  night  nearly  equalling  the  bulk  of  a  mouse,  renders  it 
probable  tliat  it  was  made  by  the  united  efforts  of  several  individuals." 

Of  the  carnivorcab  marsupials,  or  opossums,  tliere  are  several  species,  of  which  the  Conv- 
mon,  or  Virginia  Opossum  {Didelphis  Virginiana)  is  the  best  known.  In  size  it  is  equal  to 
a  cat ;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  nocturnal  feeder,  and  to  have  much  of  the  habits  of  the  wea- 
sels :  it  frequents  barns  and  farm-buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  poultry,  and  suck- 
ing the  eggs ;  yet  feeds  also  upon  fruits :  its  smell  is  fetid,  and  its  motions  slow.  Its  pouch 
is  sufficiently  large  to  contain  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  young  ones;  they  do  not,  ho  we  vet, 
at  birth  weigh  more  than  a  grain  each.  Although  blind,  they  find  the  teat  by  instinct,  and 
adhere  to  it  until  they  have  grown  to  the  size  of  a  mouse. 

The  Birds  of  the  United  States  are  now  rendered  as  familiar  to  the  European  naturalist 
an  are  those  of  his  own  country,  for  they  have  been  more  ably  and  more  beautifully  illus- 
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txatod  than  those  of  any  part  of  the  world.  The  delightful  histories  of  their  manners  given 
by  Wilson,  in  the  niae  volumes  of  his  American  Ornithology,  exceed  in  eloquence  and  feel- 
ing the  happiest  efforts  of  Buffon,  while  they  possess  a  truth  and  accuiu:".  resulting  from 
a  personal  observation  of  nature,  in  which  it  is  well  known  tbe  great  Frei.  >  m-iui  JJnt  wag 
lamentably  deficient  The  magnificent  plates  by  Audubo; ;,  .1  which  ever  species,  how- 
ever large,  is  to  be  represented  the  size  of  life,  are  now  in  a  course  of  pu  jlication ;  while 
Swainson's  ornithological  volume  of  "  Northern  Zoology "  has  made  known  several  new 
species,  and  elucidated  others,  overlooked  or  confomded  by  preceding  writers.  The  Princo 
of  Musignano  (Charles  L.  Bonaparte)  occupies  a  prominent  rank  among  those  who  have 
illustrated  the  ornithology  of  Amerioi ;  and  to  this  scientific  writer  are  we  indebted  for 
the  following  general  olwervationa,  highly  important  to  our  present  purpose.  The  noble 
author,  in  a  small  tmct  recently  published,  calculates  the  number  of  species  found  in  Europe 
at  410,  while  those  of  North  America  are  estimated  at  only  390 :  the  territories,  however, 
comprehended  under  the  las<:-.mmeii  rrf^ion  do  not  appear  to  be  distinctly  stated.  The  spe- 
cies  that  have  been  detected  more  particularly  in  the  Roman  States,  amount  to  247,  wiiile 
those  of  the  Philodelphian  province  are  281 :  these  latter  are  distributed  under  the  follow- 
ing divisions  • — 


Stitionary  duriax  Uia  wholfl  year,  SI. 
Partially  (atkwuy,  13. 


Summer  Tliilert,  00. 
Winter  viiiten,  71. 


I 


Transitory  risiten,  5ft. 
Accidental  riailcn,  61. 


It  further  appears  that  although  the  species  in  the  Roman  States  ere  fewer  than  those  of 
Philadelp'>:a,  the  former  being  2A7,  the  latter  281,  still  it  is  asserted  that  the  deficiency  is 
largely  recompensed  by  a  very  great  superiority  in  the  number  of. individuals;  a  fact,  in- 
deed, which  the  noble  writer  'las  had  full  opportunities  to  ascertain,  but  which  we  should 
not  have  credited  on  any  other  autliority.  He  further  remarks,  that  Philadelphia  is  inferior 
to  Rome  in  tl:?  .lumber  of  stationary  species,  and  of  those  which  come  in  the  breedintr  sea- 
son; while  Philadelpliia,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  a  much  mor"  numerous  list  of  such 
winter  and  northern  birds  as  arrive  from  the  arctic  regions  dur'  g  intense  cold,  and  are 
found  in  the  spring  and  autumn  in  the  more  southern  provinces. 

.  The  Rapacious  birds  of  all  countries  enjoy  the  widest  range  of  those  inhabiting  the  land. 
Hence  we  find  that  few  species  occur  in  tlie  warmer  provinces  of  America  which  do  not 
inhabit,  either  permanently  or  occasionally  the  Arctic  latitudes.  This  will  be  apparent  from 
the  following  list,  which  comprises  such  species  of  the  vulture  and  falcon  family  (  VuUurida, 
FalconideB)  as  are  ■spread  over  the  greater  part  of  North  America : — 


CatliirtM  Aura.    Turkey  Vulture.  I 

Calbartea  atntua.    Black  Vulture. 

Falco  ipanreriua.  Little  Ruity-crowned  FUcon.  ! 


FalcG  Columbariut.    Pigeon  Hawk. 
Aocipiier  Pennsyivanicua.     Slate-coloured 
Hawk. 


Dnt'W  Borealia.    Red-tail^  Burrard. 
Stria  Vir^iniaoa.    American  Homed  OwL 
Stria  Acadica.    Little  Ameri'^an  Uivl. 


These,  with  about  five  additional  species  of  falcons,  complete  the  list  of  North  American 
rapacious  birds. 

Several  of  the  hawks  and  owls  are  well  known  in  Europe.  Th  .  Californian  Vulture  oc- 
curs only  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  two  others,  of  a  '  .ack  colour,  are  common 
throughout  the  States.  One  of  these  {Catharles  Aura  111.)  {fi^'.  1095.)  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Turkey  Vulture,  or  Turkey  Buzzard ;  the  other  is  called  the  Black  Vulture,  The 
King  of  the  Vultures  (fiathartes  Papa)  belongs  more  to  South  America,  but  appears  occa- 
sionally in  Florida  during  summer.  The  largest  Eagle  is  the  white-headed  species  (A.  leu- 
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Bald  Eaglo. 


cocephala  Sw.);  and  the  Osprey  or  Fish  Hawk  differs  not  from  the  British  race.  The 
White-headed  or  Bald-headed  Eagle  (Jig.  1096.)  as  is  well  known,  is  the  chosen  emblem 
of  the  Anglo-American  republic.  It  is  common  to  both  continents,  but  while  it  seems  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  Arctic  regions  of  the  Old  World,  it  abounds  in  the  milder  regions 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  New.    It  is  notorious  for  its  lawless  habits,  robbing  the  Osn.ey 


or  Fish  Hawk 


victim,  and  even  compelling  the  Vulture  to  disgorge  his 


filthy  prey.    The  Great  Horned  Owl  is  spread  over  all  the  regions  between  Canada  and 
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Mexico ;  but  that  great  northern  hunter,  the  Snowy  Owl,  seldom  wcnders,  except  in  severe 
winters,  into  the  midland  states. 

To  enumerate  the  many  species  of  sumnior  Birds  which  annually  resort  at  the  breeding 
season  to  the  United  States  would  far  exceed  our  present  limits.  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte 
calculates  the  number  to  be  met  with  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  alone  at  sixty,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  which  are  known  to  inhabit  Europe.  America  is  celebrated  for  its 
singing  birds;  for,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  superiority  of  those  of  Europe,  we  must 
concede  the  palm  to  that  country  which  gives  birth  to  the  Mocking-Bird  {Orpheua  polyglot' 
tos  Sw.).  The  Wood  Thrush,  whose  notes  are  so  charmingly  described  by  Wilson,  repre- 
sents the  European  Song  Thrush ;  but  the  Virginian  Nightingale  (Jig.  1097.)  is  more  de- 
serving admiration  for  its  rich  scarlot  plumage  than  for  any  pretensions  it  may  be  thought 
to  have  to  the  melody  of  its  namesake.  So  totally  distinct,  as  species,  are  the  most  approx- 
imating birds  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  that  even  the  Shrikes  and  the  Wrens,  long 
thought  to  be  the  same,  are  now  proved  to  be  different.  The  summer  birds,  which  ^rtake 
also  of  fruits  and  grains,  the  Pigeons,  Blue-birds,  the  Red-headed,  Carolina,  and  Golden- 
shafled  Woodpeckers  {Jig.  1098.),  find  in  that  season  an  ample  repaft  of  wild  berries,  the 
fruits  of  the  orchards,  or  the  com  of  the  fields. 
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GoIdeD-ihafled  Woodpecker. 


Pinnated  GrouM. 


The  Gallinaceffi,  or  birds  of  game,  are  remarkably  few.  Two  species  of  Grouse  occur  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  one  of  tl  ese  is  the  Tetrao  Cupido,  or  Pinnated  Grouse  (,fig. 
1099.),  so  called  from  two  tufls  of  pointtd  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  resembling  the 
wings  of  a  little  Cupid,  and  which  cover  a  naked  skin,  inflated  like  a  ball  during  the  season 
of  courtship.  The  other  is  the  Tetrao  Umbellus  or  Ruffed  Grouse ;  called  in  America  the 
Pheasant.  It  has  an  extensive  northerly  range>  and  was  met  with  by  Dr.  Richardson,  There 
is  a  small  sized  Partridge,  called  with  equal  impropriety,  a  Quail.  To  compensate,  how- 
ever, for  this  deficiency  of  feathered  game,  America  can  boast  of  the  WJld  Turkey  (Jig. 
1100.),  a  bird  sti  truly  valuable,  that  Dr.  Franklin  observes,  it  would  have  been  a  much  fitter 
emblem  of  the  country  than  the  White-heoded  Eagle ;  "  a  lazy,  cowardly,  tyrannical  bird, 
living  on  the  labtmrs  of  others,  and  more  suited  to  represent  an  imperial  despotic  govern- 
ment, than  the  republic  of  America."  However  this  may  be,  the  turkey  is  entitled  to  the 
nobility  of  the  farm  yard. 
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Wild  Turkey. 


American  Woodcock. 


Pew  of  the  wading  birds  resemble  those' of  Europe.  The  American  Woodcock  (Jig,  llOl.*! 
is  as  big  as  the  European,  but  has  no  bands  of  black  on  the  under  plumage ;  while  the  Snipes 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Europe,  except  by  their  tail-feathers.  The  Golden 
Plover  is  the  same ;  but  all  the  rest,  with  the  Curlews,  most  of  the  Sandpipers,  together 
with  the  Coot  and  Water-hen  are  not  only  peculiar  to  America,  but  very  few  of  them  have 
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been  found  to  the  south  of  the  line.    The  American  Flam  nsfo  (Jig.  1102),  fUUy  as  tall  ai 

the  Ewopean,  is  of  a  much  more  beautiful  and  intense  scar< 
let ;  while  the  Wood  Ibis,  in  form  at  least,  seems  to  repreaent 
the  Glossy  Ibis  so  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  The  He- 
rons uf  Carolina  and  Florida  are  numerous,  and  comprise 
several  large  and  beautiful  species.  The  magnificent  Scarlet 
Ibis,  also,  is  there  not  uncommon ;  yet  few  of  these  elegant 
wading  birds  extend  to  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States, 
Among  the  Ducks  and  other  swimming  tribes,  there  is  a 
general  similarity  in  the  species  to  those  of  Arctic  America, 
two  rr  three  only  being  restricted  to  the  warmer  shores  of  the 
southern  regions.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  splendid  Dendro- 
nesia  $pon$a  Sw.,  called  the  Summer  or  Tree-Duck  of  South 
Carolina,  The  Canvass-back  Duck  {Fuligula  Vallisneria 
Wil.)  i^ff.  1103.)  is  chiefly  found  in  temperate  America,  and 
is  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which  is 
rich,  juicy,  tender,  and  altogether  unrivalled  by  any  other  of 
its  tribe.  The  Canvass-back,  in  Us  plumage  very  mucii  resem- 
bles the  English  Pochard  (F.  ferina),  but  is  larger ;  its  prin. 
cipal  food  is  the  root  of  a  vallisndVia,  a  grass-like  plant,  which 
grows  at  the  bottom  of  freshwater  shoals,  at  from  seven  to 
nine  feet  deep.  In  winter  these  birds  sometimes  assemble  in 
such  numbers  as  to  cover  several  acres,  but  they  are  very  shy, 
and  can  only  be  approached  by  stratagem. 
The  American  Widgeon  {Mareca  Americana  L.)  {Jig.  1104.),  called  also  the  Bald-pate. 

la  about  the  size  of  the  European  species,  but  of  a  handsomer  plumage ;  it  does  much  injutj 
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to  the  rice  plantations  in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  the  constant  attendant  of  the  Canvass- 
back  ducks,  thieving  from  these  expert  divers  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  The  Widgeon, 
who  never  dives,  watches  the  moment  of  the  Canvoss-back's  rising,  and  before  he  has  bis 
eyes  well  opened,  snatches  the  delicious  morsel  from  his  mouth,  and  makes  off.  On  this 
account  the  two  species  live  in  perpetual  contention.  The  Bald-pate  ducks  are  said  some- 
times to  perch  on  trees ;  tliey  feed  in  company,  guarded  by  one.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  tiie 
duck  tribe  occur  in  the  northern  regions,  which  they  quit  for  the  United  States  during  severe 
winters,  and  return  to  breed  in  the  spring,  America,  like  Europe,  thus  presents  us  witii  a 
double  migration,  and  both  for  the  same  purposes;  namely,  to  avoid  cold,  procure  sustenance, 
and  to  rear  their  young. 

The  reptiles  offer  little  that  is  definite  in  regard  to  their  distribution.  The  Alligator 
(JCrocodilus  lucius)  (Jig.  1105.),  does  not  occur  north  of  tlie  Carolinas  and  the  Red  River, 
and  in  severe  winters  he  buries  himself  in  the  mud,  and  lies  in  a  torpid  state.    The  Rattle- 
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snakes  (Jig.  1106.)  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World;  several  species  are  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  tl?ie  United  States,  but  those  of  North  America  are  different  from  those  of  Brazil 
There  are  several  land  tortoises,  but  they  are  all  of  a  moderate  size.    Some  curious  Saia 
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rnandera  have  been  recently  discovered,  and  the  celebrated  Siren  is  an  inhabitant  (.f  tho 
muddy  lakes  of  Georgia  and  Carolina ;  this  singular  reptile  had  long  perplexed  naturalists, 
some  thinking  it  n  tadpole,  or  imperfect  frog ;  it  is  now,  however,  fully  ascertained  to  be  an 
adult  animal. 

The  ichthyology  of  this  great  region  has  been  but  imperfectly  examined,  although  ita 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  swarm  with  a  great  variety  of  delicious  fish.  The  Cod  (Jig.  1107.), 
so  well  known  in  commerce,  are  found  only  in  the  northern  seas.  Their  great  rendezvous 
is  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  oV-ht  sand-banks  that  lie  off  the  coasts  of  the  Northern 
States ;  these  situations  they  prefer,  b  dason  of  the  quantity  of  worms  produced  in  those 
sandy  bottoms,  which  tempt  them  to  r  ^rt  there  for  food.  Some  conception  may  be  formed 
of  their  amazing  fecundity,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  10,000,000  eggs  have  been  counted  in 
8  codfish  of  a  moderate  size.  The  Mackarel  and  Ale  wife  of  our  coasts  also  give  employment 
and  food  to  great  numbers  of  persons. 
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Nearly  allied  to  the  latter  is  the  Shad  (Jiff.  1108.),  which  is  taken  in  nearly  all  our  rivers 
in  the  spring,  when  it  ascends  them  to  spawn  in  tho  shallow  waters.  It  is  larger  than  the 
herring,  weighing  from  five  or  six  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  It  is  taken  in  large  quantities, 
and  in  the  season  is  highly  esteemed ;  but  in  the  autumn,  or  when  caught  at  sea,  it  is  dry, 
and  of  a  disagreeable  flavour.  The  Salmon  is  also  taken  in  the  rivers  in  the  spawning  sea- 
eon,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  colder  climates. 

A:nong  the  fish  of  the  interior  lakes,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  is  the  White  Fish,  or  Tit- 
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tameg  of  the  traders  (Coregonus  albiia)  {,fig.  1100.).  It  weighs 
from  tiiree  or  four  to  ten  or  twelve  'ounds,  and  seems  to  be 
found  in  all  the  lakes,  from  the  grr  at  Canadian  chain  to  the 
Arctic  seas.    It  is  a  delicious  art)  Ae  of  food,  and  nearly  000 
barrels  have  been  taken  at  a  single  place  in  Lake  Superior,  in 
a  season.   It  is  taken  from  April  tr  June,  when  it  is  in  the  beit 
condition,  and  also  in  October  and  November. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  a  surprising  number  of  Biv  ilve  shells,  exhibiting  on  their 
internal  surface  a  lustre  nearly  equal  to  the  oriental  pearl  '  ounters,  and  other  ornaments 
made  from  the  pearl  oyster ;  they  do  not,  however,  appear  ♦  j  have  been  turned  to  any  other 
jjjQ  account  than  the  making  o''  sleeve  buttons.    The  Unio  com- 

planatus  (Jig.  1110.)  of  Solander,  is  usually  of  a  fine  purple 
insiae,  and  several  other  species  have  the  same  character.  The 
great  variety  of  form,  the  various  shades  of  colour,  and  the  ex- 
terior beauty,  some  being  furnished  with  tubercles,  others  with 
folds  or  rays,  have  caused  them  to  be  eagerly  sought  after  by 
naturalists  of  all  countries,  for  their  cabinets.  The  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries  are  particularly  rich  in  possessing  a  vast  number 
Uiiio  compianaius.  '^^  species,  and  we  are  greatly  within  bounds,  when  we  say  that 

more  species  have  been  described  from  them  than  from  all  the 
rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  AfVica  together.  The  number  of  diflbrent  species  in  the  rivers 
und  lakes  east  of  the  Ai  -o-';^ny  Mountains,  bears  no  comparison  with  that  from  the  west  of 
them,  and  the  dividing  -idge  of  thi?  great  chain  seems  almost  as  completely  to  divide  the 
shells  as  it  does  the  waters.  There  are  but  three  or  four  known  species  which  are  common 
to  both  waters.  This  may  be  considered  a  remarkable  feature  in  thi  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  animals.    Some  vv/iters  have  hazarded  the  opinion,  that  they  are  all  mere  varieties 
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Unio  Pustulntut.  Unio  Slicpardisnui.  lo  spinosa 

of  one  species.    A  glnnce  at  two  of  the  figures,  Unio  pustulosus  (Jig,  1111.),  and  Unto 
Shenardianus  (Jig.  1112.),  two  shells  described  by  Mr.  Lea  in  the  American  Philosophical 
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Soc.  Transnctions,  oufrlit  to  satiHfy  tlio  most  inexperienced  mind  as  to  tho  fallacy  of  that  idea, 
Tiic  one  in  a  rotund  tuborcuiatwl  shell,  while  tho  other  is  a  very  transverse  nml  smooth  one. 

'I'he  shells  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  tho  univalves  of  tho  rivers  of  this  country,  are  also  very 
interesting.  Tho  j;rcugru|)hical  distribution  of  the  land  shells  is  by  no  means  distinctly 
marked  by  the  dividing  ridjje  of  the  Allo;ifhanicH.  Although  there  are  species  in  tho  west 
which  are  not  known  to  inliabit  the  en.st,  it  is  believed  that  all  tho  eastern  species  are  com- 
mon to  the  west.  Among  tho  univalve  river  shells,  Mr.  Lea  has  described  a  very  curious 
one,  lo  spinosa  (Jiff.  IIIJJ.),  which  inhabits  several  rivers  emptying  themselves  into  the 
Tennessee,  and  which  very  much  resembles  a  marine  shell  in  its  form.  It  seems  to  have 
been  tho  custom  of  the  aborigines  to  place  one  of  these  shells  in  the  grave  of  the  dead ;  and 
the  present  inhabitants,  believing  these  to  bo  "conch  sliclls,"  and  consequently  poming  from 
tho  sea,  it  was  presumed  that  the  ancient  race  who  possessed  them,  must  have  come  over  the 
ocean.  It  docs  not  appear  that  they  imd  been  observed  in  their  native  clement,  though  living 
at  tho  very  doors  of  tho  persons  who  liud  remarked  them  in  tho  tumuli. 

Tiio  marine  shells  of  the  United  States  are  not  remarkable  for  variety  or  beauty.  There 
ore  some,  however,  which  arc  sought  aflor  as  rare,  viz.  Pusus  decimcostatus,  Pecten  Mugel- 
lanicus,  Solemya  borealis,  Lutraria  canaliculuta,  &c.  Various  species  of  the  oyster  exist  on 
tho  wide  extent  of  tho  coast,  and  all  of  them  aro  very  good  eating.  The  consumption  of 
them,  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  is  very  great,  and  tho  trade  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  and  boats.  They  are  curried  in  the  shell  as  far  into  tho  interior  as  Ciii. 
cinnati,  both  from  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  The  Common  Clam  (Venus  Mercenaria) 
is  very  abundant,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  soup,  tho  quality  of  which  is  excellent. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Qcography, 

Tho  discovery  of  North  America  closely  followed  that  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
general.  It  was  in  1492  that  Columbus  first  landed  in  Hispaniola;  and  the  century  had  not 
closed,  when  the  two  Cabots  had  explored  the  whole  coast  as  high  as  Labrador.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  were  the  first  who  formed  a  settlement  upon  it,  which  was  in  Florida, 
in  1513,  under  Juan  do  Ponce,  and  they  retained  it  till  1763,  notwithstanding  some  bloody 
contests  with  the  natives,  and  the  rival  efforts  made  by  the  French  and  English. 

It  was  in  Virginia,  and  under  tiie  reign  of  ElizabetJ'.  that  the  first  effort  was  made  by  the 
Englisli  to  establish  colonies  on  these  shores.  Spurn  had  already  drawn  all  the  brilliant 
prizes;  but  tho  active  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  romantic  enterprise  of  Sir  Walter  Rdluijfh 
(1584),  impelled  the  English  towards  Virginia,  under  which  name,  conferred  by  the  virjrin 
queen  in  allusion  to  her  chosen  state  of  life,  was  for  a  long  time  comprehended  nearly  all  the 
coast  now  hold  by  the  United  States.  But  though  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  made  or  sent  expeditions  thither,  and  the  latter  actua'  y  planted  a  colony  on  th.i 
Roanoke,  yet  these  earlier  attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  and  there  was  no  final  settlement 
till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  two  companies  were 
formed,  having  a  different  sphere  attached  to  each.  To  tho  one,  called  the  London  Company, 
which  was  composed  of  several  persons  of  rank  and  officers  of  distinction,  was  granted  the 
country  lying  between  34°  an''  41°  N.  lat. ;  and  to  the  other,  called  the  Plymouth  Company, 
tho  country  lying  between  38°  aiKl  45°  N.  lat.  The  colonics  were  to  be  managed  by  colo- 
nial councils,  appointed  by  and  under  the  direction  of  a  general  council  at  home.  The  first 
company  accordingly  despatched  three  small  vessels,  with  105  personr,  by  whom  a  settl'V 
ment  was  made  at  a  place  which  they  called  Jamestown,  on  the  river  Powhuian,  or  Jamo3 
river  of  the  English  colonists,  on  the  13th  of  May  1607.  They  were  soon  involved,  as  usual, 
in  deadly  contest  with  the  natives;  Captain  Smith,  the  most  efficient  leader  of  the  colony, 
was  even  taken  prisoner  and  about  to  be  put  to  death  by  King  Powhatan,  when  his  daughter 
Pocahontas,  with  the  humanity  characteristic  of  her  sex,  interceded,  and  obtained  for  him 
life  and  liberty.  The  hand  of  the  amiable  Pocahontas  was  afterwards  bestowed  on  a  youn)j 
English  officer;  and  the  two  nations  were  placed  on  an  amicable  footing.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent many  future  contests  and  vicissitudes;  but  the  colonies  were  continually  augmented  by 
new  detachments,  particularly  of  young  females  lo  serve  as  wives  to  the  settlors;  and,  not- 
withstanding many  instances  of  niisgovernment,  their  numbers  rapidly  increased.  In  1621, 
the  system  of  representative  government  wns  first  established  in  America,  by  the  new  con» 
stitutlon  then  given  to  Virginia,  providing  for  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  com 
pany,  and  a  house  of  burgesses  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the  colony. 

But  about  that  very  time  the  Pilffrims  were  founding  their  little  democracy  on  the  rocK 
of  Plymouth,  A  party  of  Independents,  who  had  fled  to  Holland  to  enjoy  that  religious 
liberty  which  was  denied  them  in  England,  determined  to  settle  themselves  in  the  New 
World.  By  the  treachery  or  a  blunder  of  the  master,  their  frail  bark  was  steered  to  the  in- 
hospitable shores  of  Cape  Cod,  where  without  charter  or  jiatent,  from  king  or  conpany,  the 
emigrants  organised  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and  having  landed  at  New  Piymouth  on 
the  lith  of  December,  1620,  to  the  number  of  101  men,  women,  and  children,  established 
the  first  colony  in  New  England.  A  new  and  more  powerful  colony  was  planted  at  Salem 
in  1628,  and  the  charter  having  been  transferred  to  this  country  in  the  year  following,  the 
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conititution  of  a  trading  eompuiy  was  thus  converted  into  tlie  conatitution  of  the  little 
republic  of  Massachuaetts,  which  elected  iti  own  governors  and  made  ita  own  lawt.  Settle- 
menta  were  made  in  New  Hammhire  in  102i)|  it  Providence  in  1635,  on  Rhode  Island  in 
1038,  in  Connecticut  in  1036,  at  New  Haven  in  1038,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period  on  thv 
coastjs  of  Maine. 

Tho  other  statea  were  aucceHivoIy  founded  on  various  occasions.  Maryland  owes  ita 
establishment  to  protestant  persecution,  after  the  Puritan  party  had  gained  the  ascendency. 
In  1662,  Lord  Baltimore,  one  of  the  leading  catholic  noblemen,  obtamud  for  himself  and  his 
followers  tho  grant  of  an  extensive  tract,  which,  after  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  he  called 
Maryland.  In  1008,  aoon  afler  the  Restoration,  a  charter  waa  obtained  by  Earl  Granville 
and  several  other  English  noblemen,  for  the  settlement  in  a  more  southern  tenitory,  which, 
afler  the  king,  was  called  Carolina,  and  ita  capital  Charleston.  Locke  was  even  employed 
to  draw  up  the  form  of  the  constitution,  which  did  not,  however,  succeed  very  well  in  prac- 
tice. Carolina  was  divided,  in  1728,  into  two  governments',  called  North  and  South  Carolina. 
In  1064  the  Englisli  sway  was  extended  over  Now  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  which 
had  been  settled  by  tho  Dutch  in  1014.  Some  Swedish  settlements  had  boon  made  on  the 
Delaware  in  1624 ;  but  Now  Sweden  had  been  incorporated  with  tho  New  Netherlands  in 
1655.  In  1682,  a  colony  of  Quakers  was  brought  over  to  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn,  a 
■on  of  Admiral  Penn,  and  a  man  whose  beneffcenco  has  obtained  for  him  the  veneration  of 
posterity.  Tho  wise  and  hutnane  principles  upon  which  this  colony  was  founded  aoon  ren- 
dered it  very  floarishing.  Lastly,  (tcorj^ia  was  settled  in  1732,  by  a  number  of  public- 
spirited  individuals,  with  the  view  of  fmdmg  employment  for  multitudes  of  the  distressed 
labouring  classes.  It  suffered  considerably  by  dissension  until  1752,  when  it  waa  taken  under 
the  immediate  care  of  government,  and  placed  on  tiie  same  footing  with  the  Carolinaa. 

These  settlements  continued  to  flourish  under  the  English  sway.  The  native  Indians 
were  driven  to  a  distance ;  the  charters  which  had  been  wrested  from  tho  states  by  Charles 
II.  and  Jamos  II.  were  restored;  and  they  advanced  rapidly  in  culture  and  population.  The 
war  of  1756-63  was  attended  with  signal  triumphs  of  the  British  arms,  and  its  issue  added 
Florida  and  Canada  to  the  empire,  which  thus  comprised  in  one  united  mass  all  settlements 
of  any  value  formed  by  Europeans  in  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico.  But 
the  pride  of  Lritain,  thus  raised  to  its  utmost  height,  was  soon  destined  to  experience  a  severe 
humiliation. 

The  American  revolution,  already  prepared  by  the  distance  and  increasing  greatness  of 
these  states,  arose  immediately  out  of  the  claim  of  Britain  to  impose  taxes  on  them  without 
their  own  consent.  Afler  a  series  of  discussions,  Britain  refusing  wholly  to  withdraw  this 
claim,  the  American  colonies  rose  in  rebellion,  and  in  1776  declared  themselves  free  '  nd 
independent  states.  In  1777  they  agreed  to  certain  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union;  and  being  favoured  by  the  extent  and  local  difficulties  of  the  countrv,  and  finally 
aided  by  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  they,  in  1783,  wrested  from  Britain  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  independence.  Since  that  time  those  colonies  have  ranked  as  an  independent 
power,  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  thirteen  colonies  which  achieved  their  independence  bv  the  seven  years'  war  of  the 
revolution,  were  situated  on  the  eaiitern  declivity  of  the  AUeghanies,  but  the  settlement  of 
the  rich  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  formed  a  wonderful  addition  to 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  American  confederacy.  Kentucky  first  received  a  permanent 
colony  in  1775,  and  in  1702  it  was  detached  from  the  mother-state,  and  became  an  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  Union.  Tennessee  soon  afler  followed  the  example  of  Kentucky,  and 
having  been  separated  from  North  Carolina,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1790.  Mean- 
while Vermont,  who  had  long  asserted  her  independence  of  New  York,  ruially  obtained  a 
recognition  of  her  claims  in  1791. 

The  country  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  having  received  a  territorial  government  by  the  Or- 
dinance of  1787,  began  to  be  settled  by  a  party  of  emigrants  from  New  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  and  in  the  course  of  fourteen  years,  such  was  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the 
new  state  of  Ohid  was  added  (1802)  to  the  confederation.  Indiana  followed  in  1816 ;  Illinois 
in  1818;  and  Michigan  in  1836;  at  which  time  the  new  Tenitory  of  Wisconsin,  embracing 
the  country  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Missouri,  on  both  side?,  of  the  Upper  Missiseippi, 
was  also  "oiisStuted. 

The  westim  pan  of  Georgia  had  already  been  divided  into  the  two  Territories  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  whish,  the  former  in  1810,  and  the  latter  in  1817,  became  independent  states. 
The  cession  of  I*'lorida  to  the  United  States  in  1820,  gave  this  pari  of  the  country  a  frontier 
line  on  the  sea,  and  facilitated  and  secured  the  intercommunication  between  the  different 
eectiont)  of  the  republic.  Maine  having  been  detached  from  Massachusetts  in  1820,  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  now  organised  into  twenty-three  states  and  two  territories. 

The  vast  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  drew  tho  attention  of  the  Americana,  as  soon  a& 
their  settlementa  began  to  press  against  that  river.  Here,  as  the  old  territory  was  peopled, 
an  unbounded  scope  was  lifiorded  for  fresh  emigration  and  settlements.  The  purchase  of 
Louisiana  in  1804,  from  Bonaparte,  who  had  taken  it  from  Spain  in  exchaiige  for  a  paltry 
frincipality  in  Italy,  removed  all  obstacles  to  their  >iews.    The  expeditions  of  Captaia* 
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L«wit  and  Clarke  (1604-6),  and  that  of  Major  Ixyng,  explored  thia  territory  ax  far  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  oven  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific,  where  the  Columbia  had  already  been 
discovered  and  named  by  American  navigators  in  1792 ;  and  6pain  u.id  Russia  acquiesced  in 
the  wli'tlo  bcinjif  laid  down  as  American.  In  this  extensive  tract  have  been  formed  the  States 
of  Louisiana  (1812),  already  at  the  period  of  the  cession  inhabited  by  French  and  Upaniards, 
Missouri  (1820),  end  Arkansaw  (1636).  Thus,  in  the  period  of  60  years  fhxn  the  declara* 
tion  of  independence,  the  number  of  the  States  has  been  doubled, 

Bectt.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  as  established  by  the  constitution  adopted  in  1769, 
is  in  form  a  fbdoral  representative  democracy.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent, who  holds  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years;  he  is  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges 
of  the  several  States,  consisting  in  each  State  of  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  tlie  seimtors  and  representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress.  The  electors  are  them- 
selvrs  appoinU^d  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  State  legislatures,  being  in  some  cases  chosen 
directly  by  the  people,  and  in  others  elected  by  the  Icfjislatures  of  the  States.  A  majority 
of  the  w  hole  number  of  voles  so  [riven  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  choice ;  if  there  be  no 
ckoice  by  the  electors,  then  the  Ilousc  of  Representatives  choose  one  of  tho  three  candidates 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  and  in  this  caso  the  vote  is  taken  by  States,  the  iepre- 
aontnlion  from  each  State  having  one  vote.  Tho  Vice-President  is  chosen  in  the  same  man- 
ner ami  tor  the  same  term,  but  if  there  be  no  choice  by  the  electors,  the  vocancy  is  supplied 
by  the  Senate,  by  ihooMJiig  orie  of  tho  two  persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes.    No 

Krson  can  be  President  or  Vice-President,  except  a  natural  born  citizen  of  the  ago  of  at 
tst  thirfy-fKe  vours,  who  has  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  tho  United  States. 

The  Pri'sidont  is  commander-in-chict'  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  tho  Senate,  he  has  power  to  make  treaties,  and  with  the  consent  of 
that  body,  he  appoints  the  principal  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  Unitsd  States;  he  also 
possesses  a  qualified  veto  upon  tho  bills  presented  to  him  by  Congress;  but  if  he  disapprove 
any  bill,  it  nevertheless  becomes  a  law  if  passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  each  house.  The 
President  receives  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  takes  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  and  commissions  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  Tho  Vice-President 
is  President  of  the  Senate,  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the  President, 
the  powers  and  duties  of  that  officer  devolve  on  him. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senators  are  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  fcr  the 
term  of  six  years;  there  are  two  senators  from  each  State,  and  no  other  qualiiications  for  a 
Beat  in  the  Senate  are  required,  than  that  a  person  so  chosen  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  shall  have  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate,  in 
addition  to  its  legislative  powers,  has  a  concurrent  vote  in  the  ratification  of  treaties  and  on 
executive  nominations,  and  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  The  Representatives 
are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years  by  the  jwople  of  the  several  States,  the  electors  in  each 
State  being  those  qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  tho  State  legislature. 
Reprc  entatives  are  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  their  respective  population, 
three-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  those  States  where  slavery  exists  being  included  in  tho  repre- 
sentative number.  According  to  tho  present  apportionment,  which  is  one  representative  for 
47,700  inhabitants,  computed  as  above  described,  the  number  of  representatives  is  242.  The 
House  of  Representatives  choose  their  speaker  and  other  officers ;  they  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment,  and  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House.  No  person 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  is  eligible  as  representative. 

The  Congress  must  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year ;  it  has  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  but  no  duty  car  be  laid  on  Articles  exported ;  to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States;  to  regulate  commerce;  to  coin  money  and  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures;  to  establish  post-offices  and  nost-roads;  to  punish  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations;  to  declare 
war,  and  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  to  raise  and  Bup[)ort  armies  and  a  navy ;  to 
provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions;  to  provide  for  arming,  organizing,  and  disciplining  the  militia;  and  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  t6  carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
dnovemmeni  of  the  United  States. 

For  despatch  of  business  the  Senate  is  divided  into  twenty  standing  committees,  chosen 
by  ballot  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  and  all  other  committees  in  that  body  are 
also  chosen  by  ballot.  In  the  House  there  are  twenty-nine  standing  commjueeH;  nnpointed 
by  the  Speaker  at  the  commencement  of  each  session ;  with  the  exception  of  six,  which  are 
appointea  for  the  congressional  term.  The  most  important  of  these  committees,  are  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Ways  and  Means,  on  Commerce,  on  Manufiictures,  on 
Agriculture,  on  Military  Afiairs,  on  Naval  Afilairs,  on  the  Public  L>ands,  on  the  Judiciary,  on 
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Po«t-Office«  and  Poit>R4)ads,  on  Indian  Aflkirs,  &c.  Confrreie  meets  on  the  flnt  Monday  of 
December  in  each  year.  The  first  session  oflen  continues  for  six  or  eight  months,  but  the 
second  determines  on  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  term  of  office  of  the  Representativca 
expires. 

The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  thirty-three  District 
Courts,  and  seven  Circuit  Courts.  The  Judges  are  appomtod  during  good  behaviour,  The 
Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  J  jstice  and  six  Associate  Justices,  who  hold  a  court  an- 
nually at  Washington ;  each  Justice  also  attends  a  certain  circuit,  comprising  several  dis- 
tricts, and,  with  tho  District  Judge,  composes  a  Circuit  Court,  which  is  held  in  each  district 
of  the  circuit.  The  District  Courts  are  held  by  the  respective  District  Judges  alone.  Thu 
iudicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  uniler  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  trectiea  made  under  their  authority.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  affecting  public  ministers,  and  in  all  rises  wheie 
t  State  is  a  party,  except  between  a  State  and  its  own  citizens,  or  the  citizens  of  other  States 
or  aliens;  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  Circuit  Courts,  and,  in  certain  cases,  from  the 
State  Courts.  The  Circuit  Courts  have  original  jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  the  State 
Courts,  of  all  cases  in  which  the  United  States,  or  an  alien,  or  citizens  of  different  States 
are  imrties,  where  tho  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  tho  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars;  and  they 
have  exclusive  cognizanco  of  all  crimes  cognizable  by  tho  laws  of  tho  United  States,  where 
the  penalty  to  bo  inflicted  exceeds  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  six 
Dioiitiis.  The  District  Courts  have  the  exclusive  cognizanco  of  lesser  ofiences,  and  also  of 
all  civil  ciuses  of  admirnlty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  saving  to  suitors,  however,  the  ri(|^ht 
of  n  common  law  remedy,  where  such  an  one  exists;  and  they  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  State  CourtN  in  certain  cases  where  an  alien  or  the  United  States  are  a  party.  The 
Circuit  Courts  have  in  certain  cases  appellate  jurisdiction  fVom  tho  District  Courts.  There 
is  a  District  Attorney  in  each  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute,  in  his  district,  all  offences 
cognizable  under  tho  laws  of  tho  United  States,  and  to  manage  all  civil  actions  in  which  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  The  Marshal  of  each  district  attends  tho  District  and  Circuit 
Courts  of  tho  district,  and  executes  the  precepts  directed  to  him  under  tho  authority  of  the 
(Jnited  States. 

Tho  principal  executive  officers  are  the  Secretaries  of  State,  at  War,  and  of  the  Navy, 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  tho  Attorney-General.  They  are  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
PreHJdent,  and,  with  the  Vice-President,  form  the  cabinet.  The  department  of  State  was 
created  in  1789,  The  Secretary  conducts  the  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  public  ministers  of  the  United  States  abroul,  and  with  those  of  foreign 
states  near  the  United  States.  lie  has  the  charge  of  the  United  States  seal,  preserves  tne 
originals  of  laws  and  treaties,  and  of  the  public  correspondence  growing  out  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations;  he  grants  passports  to  American 
citizens  visiting  foreign  countries,  has  the  control  of  the  patent-office,  and  preserves  the  evi- 
dence of  copy-rights.  Thus  this  department  corresponds  to  the  Home-Oflicc  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Aflairs  of  some  countries.  There  are  attached  to  the  Department  of  State 
a  Diplomatic  Bureau,  a  Consular  Bureau,  a  Home  Bureau,  tho  Archives,  and  the  Patent 
Office. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  created  in  1789.  The  Secretary  superintends  the  Af'-^I 
concerns  of  the  government;  he  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  annually  the  state  of  .la 
finances,  and  recommends  such  measures  as  he  thinks  proper  for  improving  tho  condition  of 
tho  revenue.  The  Treasury  Department  comprises  the  offices  of  the  Secretary,  two  Con- 
trollers, five  Auditors,  the  If  i>gi8ter,  the  Treasurer,  and  tho  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

The  revenue  and  taxation  of  the  United  States  hav  been  moderate  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  and  extent  of  the  republic.  Yet  their  independence  commenced  under  a  heavy  bur- 
den, consequent  upon  tho  long  and  arduous  struggle  by  which  it  had  been  achieved.  In  1783 
the  public  debt  was  42,000,000  dollars,  and  in  1793  it  had  increased  to  80,352,000  doLars, 
From  that  time  efl[icient  measures  were  taken  to  reduce  it,  and  it  was  gradually  brought 
down,  with  some  little  fluctuation,  to  45,000,000  dollars  in  1813.  The  war  in  which  the 
United  States  then  became  involved  with  England  nearly  tripled  the  sum,  and  in  1816  it 
amounted  to  127,334,933  dollars.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  totally  extinguished,  the  whole 
payments  for  principal  and  interest  during  the  last  twenty  years  having  been  about  212  mil- 
lion dollars.  Thus  has  this  young  republic,  without  imposing  heavy  burdens  upon  tub  people, 
or  neglecting  the  great  interests  of  industry  and  socisl  improvement,  redeemed  the  entire 
debt  of  the  revolution  and  the  three  years'  war ;  paid  the  purchase-money  for  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  and  provided  for  tho  wants  of  those  who  perilled  their  life  and  fort'ine  in  the  sacred 
struggle  for  independence.  "  When  it  is  considered,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
"that  this  has  been  effected  by  a  young,  and,  at  first,  not  very  numerous  people,  within  about 
half  a  century,  and  who,  during  the  same  period,  have  provided  sucii  other  and  ample  means 
to  sustain  their  usefiil  systems  of  government,  and  to  build  up  great  and  prosperous  commu- 
nities, we  may  well  be  proud  of  the  illustration  our  country  afibrds  of  the  financial  abilities 
of  firee  institutions.." 
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The  revenue  of  the  United  Btatea  !■  dorivod  chiefly  fVoin  Cuntomii  nnil  the  mIo  nf  Pubtit 
lAndi.  Internal  bixea  or  exciao  dutiea  hail  boon  impoaml  priur  to  INKj,  but  thity  wore 
repealed  in  that  year;  thny  wore  rovivod  in  IHIH,  but  diacuiitinuod  again  at  the  cloao  ot 
the  war.  Diroct  taxca,  a|)|)()rtionnd  anxxiif  thn  HtatoH  according  to  thnir  rcprcMintntive 
population,  havo  been  aaaeMtxl  at  four  difForont  poriod* ;  viz.  in  17i)H,  a  direct  tax  oi''J,(HNMMJO 
aollara  on  dwellinff-houaoa,  londrt,  and  nlavos;  in  1810,  a  aiinilar  tox  of  3,00U,UUU  dolluri 
waa  iinpiMod ;  in  IMlO,  a  third  of  (MMNMN)(),  and  in  IHKI,  a  fourth  of  ;),(MIU,(NH). 

The  cuatomi  or  dutiea  on  imimrta  and  tunnaso,  aro  tho  moiit  productive  branch  of  rovcnuo, 
but  they  muat  of  counie  vary  in  amount  not  only  in  pronifrtion  to  the  wholo  vnluo  of  tho  im« 
porta,  but  alao  accordinff  to  thn  |rrt<ntor  or  losa  rato  of  tlio  dutioa.  In  1816,  tho  rccpipta  tVom 
the  ouatoma  amountud  to  .10,a(i(),H74  dollara ;  tVom  that  period  till  182A,  thoy  fluctuatod  be- 
tween 18,(XX),(N)0  and  2(),()(N),(NN)  dollara ;  and  fVom  18^.^  to  WM,  they  varietl  from  2(MNN),(HH) 
to»U,()0(),000;  but  ainco  tho  Kcnoral  reduction  of  dutioa  by  tho  tarifia  of  1833  and  1833,  thoy 
havo  fallen  to  about  half  tho  liiat  named  sum. 

The  aecond  gteai  aourco  of  rovonue  is  tho  Public  Domain  of  tho  United  Stotea.  The 
Public  Landa  conaiat  of  tracta  of  territory  ccdod  to  tho  Gonoral  Government  by  tho  aovoral 
Statea;  of  tho  landa  in  tho  turritury  ot  Ixniiitiana  purchased  of  Franco;  and  of  thoao  in 
Florida  obtained  by  purchuHO  from  S|Niin.  At\or  thus  iicquiring  a  claim  to  wild  landa  tVom 
the  individual  Htatita,  or  foreign  povvorti,  tho  Indian  title  to  the  soil  ia  next  extinguished,  by 
purchasing  it  from  the  native  tribes  by  whom  it  is  respectively  occupied.  Tho  lands  aro 
then  surveyed  on  an  accurate  plan  and  according  to  a  general  system;  the  aurvoys  ore 
founded  upon  a  aeries  of  true  meridians,  each  forming  tho  base  of  a  series  of  surveys  of 
which  the  lines  are  made  to  corrospond,  so  that  tho  whole  country  is  divided  into  townships 
of  six  miles  aquare.  Each  township  is  subdivided  into  thirty-six  equal  parts,  called  sections, 
containing  each  640  acren.  nd  these  are  farther  subdivided  into  quarter,  half-quarter,  and 
quarter-quarter  sections,  'i  ands  thus  surveyed  aro  oflcrcd  for  sale  by  proclamation  of 
tne  President,  and,  by  law,  muot  be  sold  hv  public  auction,  the  minimum  or  upset  price 
being  one  dollar  and  twenty-flvc  cents  an  acre,  reody  money.  One  section  in  each  townHhip 
is  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  township,  and  all  salt  springs  and  lead  mines 
are  reserved  iVom  sale,  unless  by  special  order  of  tho  I'rcsident.  Tho  minimum  or  upsot 
price  of  the  public  lands  was  at  tirst  fixed  at  two  dnllars  per  acre,  one  half  to  bo  paid  within 
thirty  days,  tho  residue  in  one  year  atlor  the  sale;  in  180<),  iho  term  of  credit  was  very 
much  extended,  and  in  1820  the  purchasers  wore  in  di'bt  to  the  government  more  than 
22,000,000  dollars.  At  that  poriod  tne  present  (<yNt(!iii  nf  cash  payments  was  adopted,  under 
which  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  have  increased  from  1,107,225  dollars  to  6,009,081 
(in  1834),  and  in  1836  even  exceeded  12,000,000.  Tlie  incrcaDo  of  population  in  the  West- 
ern States,  the  extensive  introduction  of^  steam  vessels  on  tho  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  intercourse  and  transportation  by  mil  roads  and  canals,  havo  concurred 
with  the  extraordinary  high  price  of  cotton  in  prcniucing  this  wonderful  result.  The  whole 
quantity  of  public  lands  solu  is  44,500,000  acroH ;  (|uantity  granted  for  various  purposes, 
10,040,624  acres;  unsold,  within  the  limits  of  the  Htatea  and  Territories,  at  the  end  of 
183S,  220,000,000  acres;  beyond  those  limits,  750,000,000;  whole  quantity  surveyed, 
122,900,000:  total  cost  of  the  lands,  68,438,824  dollars;  total  receipts,  64,029,406  dollars. 

<i>jf  ],,'  1.  Cost  of  Purchase  and  Management  of  the  Public  Lands  to  end  o/1835. 

(  U'-M"  Expenditure  for  Indian  Affliiri 917,541.SnO 

,K  ;     ,  PurcllueorLouiiUni(withinterR>t) S3,S30,:U3 

t  »4«  ».  I  Pureiiaie  Of  floridB  (with  Interest) 0,480,7)10 

'  b.   ,,i-'-  Paj-menti  to  Oenrgia ],3SO,0aU        .,   . 

t      «'  .'-   '  Miwiiiippi  Stock  redeemed  at  Treasury I,6.'6,:r75  *      ,    , 

'        '    °"  Kxpensesof  Land  OtDcps 3,307,951 

''  8urv«yin| 3,MI,1«9 

\  ■'•  r.'''i  nva  per  cent,  on  sales  to  tl)a  new  Btatei  for  public  roads 7IM,ei7 

Total $Sd,438,884 

8.  (^umtittf  of  Land  surveyed  and  offered  for  sale ;  quantity  sold ;  amount  paid  by  Pvf 
chasers ;  and  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury,  to  end  of  1835. 


Territottai. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illlaoia 

MlHouri 

Alabama 

Miaaisslppi 

Louisiana 

Miebitan  (peninsula) 

MIeblf  an  (Wect  of  Lake) . 
Arkansas 


Totals 106.897,08.1 


Sarveytd  ud  offered 
for  nle.— AcrM. 


14,703,163 
18,000,447 
31,574,405 
90,309,350 
39,015.088 
17,535,830 

0,450,043 
13,311,510 

4,074,601 
13,801,538 

6,007,130 


Sold.— Acrcf. 

"lo.fioiifin 

8,300,839 

4,340,481 

3,948,819 

7,339,030 

9,601,517 

767,415 

3,307,833 

149,755 

668,363 

403,900 


44,400,631 


Amount  paid  by 
I'urchuen. 


•  19,489,933 

10,810,173 

5,505,487 

4,305,300 

13,017,115 

7,833,987 

1,163,591 

4,073,394 

315,180 

861.810 

657,003 


Sr)7,P20,083 


Amount  p«id  into 
Treaiurr. 


•  16,780,177 

9,510.483 

5,355,613 

3,880,334 

10,007,348 

6,837,770 

000,087 

3,810,509 

140,388 

556,383 


•  58,619,533* 


•  Ib  iddUIaa  to  5,409,974  dolLui  in  certiAealai  of  puUle  deW,  Mluialppi  iiij  L  uital  Stiln  itock,  Ac. 
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The  revenue  ftom  al\  nurccs  during  the  year  183<1,  wai,         <    <  ' .     ^ 

From  Cuatomi • tlMH.OST 

"      Lnnil* 4,HA7,(W1  v:.v  •. 

"      Ulvltlim!*  nil  n^nk  Stodw %ti,M/»  >    ,, 

'•      Httli'n  «l  lliiiik  HKicki 3M,:W0  ,, 

"     Incldaiittt  liiMiii 13S,7W  ""     ' 

Tolil •at.TVl.M* 

Thew,  Willi  the  balance  in  the  Tronaury  at  the  bcginninif  of  the  y«ar,  amount  iiig  to 
ll,7()8,0()n  dollars,  made  a  toUl  of  3.'),4U4,841  dollara.  The  expenditure  during  1834,  WM 
24,(H)l,U82dollar«:— 

Vii.  Civil  lilt*  ft)r*l|n  IntorenurM,  anil  nil«'p)Un*nui 94,4M,7SB 

Mllllary  Mirvlca,  lncliiilln(  forllllcHf'  .111,  itrUiianM,  IiiUUn  aOUn,  panttonii 

■ruling  niilltla,  anil  inliirnal  linprnv   meni lO.OIM.IW 

Niivnl  M<rvl<-«,  lneludlii|  grxlual  Iniprnvomaiil  of  the  Navy 3,IU«l,3tlO 

Public  Debt S  170,MS 

leaving  a  holancn  In  thi>  Trimmiry,  January  lit  1839,  nf |8,809,M8 

Tb*  citlmaleil  rvvenue  Ibr  IBUwaa SBillO^I 

Making,  with  tlio  abnvn  balance,  a  total  of 937,3513,730 

Batlmateil  eipaiidlture  of  that  yvar 10,970,141 

Leaving  a  balanru  (January  1, 1830] of tl8,047,S08 

The  following  atatemont  exhibits  some  of  the  principal  itema  of  annual  expenditure. — The 
lums  are  for  the  year  1833, 


l.Olvll |1,S0«,7W 

PHneipal  tlimi, 

liDgiiilatura 1 400,074 

i«   ,      Kxecutivu  Dupartrnonti     U3H,UUH 

Jiiillflary 33a,  738 

I.  UlKelluneoiii 1 3,106,009 

Principal  Ittmt. 

Light  lltiuHi t313,030 

Hullillng  Cuitntn  HouNi 

nnil  VVarehouMB '  '>,4I3 

DuticaRelUnded ;ul.70O 

llnnili OH,i«KJ 

{[W<      Burvcya 130,000     , 

Survey  of  0>ut 18.313 

„  Olalmi  of  Virginia 880,370 


3.  Fni.'iKii  Intorcourie 90.13,300 

4.  Military  Kitnblliihmaat 113,000,139 

'Hneifal  Itr 

Army 99,433,403 

Rovnlutin  .jry  Peniiona  3,307,484 
Arinorl^,    iidArMnali. .   S30,U8I 

Fortli     J  n» 1101,480 

Break     ttvri,  Pluri,  iu  ■    433,701 

Improving  Riv«ri,  he.    -   940,000  ■■'  '' 

Military  Academy 117,100 

(oaile 033,480 

< '(lion  AflUIri  1,019,081 

^.  Naval  Kutabliehnient 9  3,0OI,asS 

0.  Public  Debt 1,343^ 


4  Statement  of  the  Receipts  of  the  United  States,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  to  the  81<f 

December,  1832. 


Dlililrnd  ind 

Tim. 

ini 

1719 

Ciatmi. 

Iatmi.il 
Ravenua. 

DIrtcl 

TUM. 

FwUl*. 

Pul.'.ie 
Luidi. 

Lmiu  ft  Trra- 
wry  NolH,  ftc. 

utes  (i(  Dank 

Klnckind 

UoDUf. 

MlmlUM- 
out. 

IMaL 

4^89,437  00 
8,443,070  M 
4,au,3M  S« 

'2W.942  81 

337,705  70 

.    .    . 

.      .      . 

.     .     . 

6,791,112  6« 
5  070.806  40 
1,097.701  14 

'  8,028  00 
38,500  00 

19,440  10 
9,918  65 
10,300  37 

10,210,083  T» 
8,740,786  77 
5,720^624  81 

• 

11,020  61 

•     -     • 

ITM 

4,801,064  38 

274,089  02 

29.478  49 

. 

4,(i«!l,lll6  78 

303.472  00 

23,709  48 

10,041,101  66 

I19» 

3.MI8.46I  la 

S37,7J»36 

• 

22.4(10  IK) 

•     •     > 

3,305,208  20 

160,000  00 

5,917  97 

0,419,808  7* 

ITM 

0,867,987  91 

475,280  00 

. 

72,609  81 

4F36  13 

362,800  00 

1,240.000  00 

16,500  14 

8,740,328  « 

I79T 

7,>49.M9  SS 

075,491  45 

. 

e4,.'«)  00 

83,510  60 

70,135  41 

385.220  00 

30,370  29 

8,758,918  40 

ITW 

T,  100,001  03 

044,357  96 

• 

39,500  00 

11,063  11 

308,574  27 

79,1)20  00 

18,692  81 

8,208,010  07 

1799 

0,610,449  31 

779,130  44 

. 

41,000  00 

. 

6,074,W6  53 

71.040  00 

4.5,187  66 

12,621,450  M 

1800 

9,0i«),931  73 

90U.390S3 

734,223  07 

78,000  00 

443  75 

1,602,435  04 

71,040  OO 

74,712  10 

12,451,184  14 

imi 

IO,7'iO,77S  93 

1,048,033  43 

634,3       ■ ' 

79,500  00 

167,726  06 

10,125  OO 

8)1,800  00 

866,149  15 

12,915,456  83 

leoi 

li,43ll,13S  74 

631,808  N 

2(16,50.5  .■. 

■•^ooooo 

188,62^  02 

6,597  36 

1,327,570  00 

177,006  8« 

lt,WI,8*l  81 

IWU 

I0,4U7,4I7  01 

215,179  00 

71,-  '    -' 

6,427  26 

105,675  69 

. 

115,518  18 

11,064,087  88 

1804 

ll,098,M«a3 

50,941  29 

SO,Il.-  J 

26,300  10 

487,520  79 

.i'»"  "^ 

112,575  53 

11.835,840  08 

mis 

l>,938,4»T  04 

21,747  1.5 

21.883  91 

21,342  60 

540,193  80 

128,814  04 

19,009  80 

13,08a,5«8  14 

IHM 

14,007,098  17 

20,101  45 

55,763  86 

41.117  67 

765,245  73 

48,8»;  71 

10^004  19 

15,608,888  78 

1807 

IS,S16,MI  01 

13.031  40 

34,732  56 

3,(il4  73 

466,163  27 

• 

34,906  0* 

16,MN,0I8  28 

IMM 

IO,Hii!MOM 

8,210  73 

19,159  21 

. 

647,«H9«8 

1,822  16 

21,80135 

17,00,544  08 

1809 

7,ioe,nios9 

4,014  39 

7,517  31 

. 

412,252  33 

■ 

23,638  51 

7.773,473  18 

I8IU 

fl,W3,!in!)  31 

7.4n0  63 

12.448  68 

■ 

GW,548  R2 

2,759,902  25 

84,476  84 

12,144,206  53 

1811 

I3,3I3,«  73 

U96  95 

7.666  60 

37  10 

l,04l^237  63 

8J09  05 

60,068  52 

14,431,838  14 

1811 

8,938,777  .V) 

4,803  06 

8.59  22 

85,03!)  TO 

710,427  78 

12  837,900  00 

41,123  47 

22,636,002  7< 

1813 

13,114,023  U 

4.755  04 

3,805  52 

35,(XX)  00 

835,655  14 

26,184,435  00 

230,571  00 

40,534,844  811 

I8I« 

»,9«,772  OK 

I,689.f.-4  82 

2,219,497  36 

45,000  00 

1,135,971  09 

23.3-7,911  79 

119,390  81 

34,558,586  96 

I8IS 

7.282,042  22 

4.078,05«  07 

2.162,673  41 

115000  10 

1,287,950  28 

36.264,320  78 

150,282  74 

S0,S<1|,237  00 

I8I« 

06,308,874  8S 

5.121,708  31 

4,2.'i.1.6ri .  09 

140,787  74 

1,717,985  03 

9,494,436  16 

123,994  61 

67,171,421  82 

1817 

M.M8A18  49 

2,678,100  77 

1,834.187  01 

29,371  01 

1,991,226  00 

734,542  to 

208,436  30 

(0488  17 

33,833,682  33 

1818 

l7,l7e,3«S  OO 

955,279  20 

2b4.3;l3  36 

20,070  00 

2,606,564  77 

8,765  02 

625,000  00 

37,547  71 

21,593,930  66 

IM9 

20,283,008  70 

22!),.593  63 

K),650  78 

71  32 

3.274,422  78 

2,291  00 

065,000  00 

67,027  10 

24.606,6?'  ST 

im 

13,005,612  IS 

106.260  53 

31,586  82 

6,465  1)5 

1,635,871  61 

3.040,824  13 

1,000.000  00 

64,872  49 

20,881,493  68 

1881 

13,004  447  IS 

69,027  63 

29,349  03 

610  91 

1,212,966  46 

6,000,324  00 

105.000  00 

152.072  62 

19,573,703  7S 

IW 

17,S»»,701  94 

•7.655  71 

20.901  56 

002  04 

1,603,581  64 

297,500  00 

4.52,355  15 

20,232,417  94 

IKS 

19,088,433  44 

34,242  17 

10AI7  71 

no  69 

916,623  10 

• 

350.000  00 

141,019  15 

20,540,666  86 

I8U 

I7,87«.»21  71 

34.06S37 

0301  90 

■ 

984,418  15 

6,000,000  00 

3.50,000  00 

ineooso 

24.361^12  78 

INS 

W,098.7I3  45 

25,ni35 

2,330  85 

469  56 

1,216,090  66 

5,000,000  00 

367,600  00 

129,982  85 

a6,84a,8H01 

I8i« 

2JJ4I,331  77 

21,589  93 

0.638  70 

300  14 

1,393,785  09 

. 

402  500  00 

04,388  62 

85,280,434  21 

1817 

19,712,283  29 

19,883  68 

2,626  eo 

101  00 

1. 495.845  26 

■ 

420.000  00 

l,3l^62l  83 

22,008,963  96 

l!38 

23,20SS23  04 

17,451  54 

2,21N  81 

20  15 

1.018,308  75 

•     ■     . 

455,000  00 

69,108  34 

8^783,628  93 

IRS 

2«,0RI,9«S  1)1 

14,502  74 

11,335  05 

86  60 

1,517,175  13 

• 

400/)00  00 

112,561  96 

84,827,687  38 

ino 

91,022,391  39 

12,100  62 

16,980  59 

55  13 

2.329  J56  14 

■ 

490,000  00 

73.172  64 

84,844,116  61 

1891 

24,294.441  77 

6.933  51 

I0..'i06  01 

661  02 

3,210,815  48 

•     ■      ■ 

490,000  00 

583,563  03 

88^80.880  82 

1833 

28,40S,I3T  24 

n.mi.ies 

e,?9!  !3 

211  SS 

:,!£:,3^:  cs 

-      •     • 

oiS.iiCO  Ou 

89,276  16 

31,866,561  l« 

a 

i»4,90g,067  29 

22,235,260  81 

12,736,686  60 

1,001,223  01 

40,627,250  92 

156.181,678  97 

11,052,506  30 

6,428,892  33 

644,268,088  41 

i8,eiO,S93* 


37* 
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A  Statement  of  the  Expenditures  of  the  United  States,  from  the  ith  of  March,  1789» 

to  the  31st  December,  1832. 


1791 
17N 
I7M 
I7IM 
■-»} 
I7«a 
IW 

vm 

1799 
1800 
1801 
1302 
IW3 
1804 
1814 
1)06 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
181 1 
Kit 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
I8IR 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
I8£l 
1824 
1^5 
18^6 
1827 
IS28 
IK9 
1830 
1831 
I8U 


CItU  Uit. 


757,1*4  45 
380,917  58 
368,241  06 
410,94868 
a«l,633  3« 
447,139% 
483J33T0 
504,605  17 
692,906  7C 
748,6*8  45 
649,288  31 
696,981  II 
526,583  12 
624,705  63 
685,8*1  79 
684,230  53 
665,524  6^ 
691,167  M 

712.466  13 
703,094  00 

644.467  27 
826,27165 
780,645  45 
927,424  23 
852,247  16 

1,'208,12J77 
994,556  r 
1,109,559  79 
1,142,18041 
1,248,310  OJ 
1,112,292  64 
1,158,131  5!- 
I,05'',9lie5 
1,3:16,266  24 
1,330,747  24 
1.256,745  48 
1,228,141  04 
1,4:>5,490  68 
1  327,069  36 
1,579,724  64 
1,373,755  99 
1.800,767  74 


Foratfcn 
Intcrcoune. 


14,733  33 

78,766  67 

89,500  00 

146,403  61 

912,086  12 

184.8.5964 

669,788  54 

457,4-28  74 

271,374  11 

39),2S8  18 

295,«-6  73 

650,!«26  93 

1,110,834  77 

1,186.666  57 

2,798,028  77 

1,760,421  30 

577,>»2«  34 

304,992  83 

166,306  04 

91,367  48 

264,904  47 

347,703  29 

1109,941  01 

177,179  97 

290,l<<»Oi 

364,62,1 40 

281,994  97 

42U,4,:9  90 

2S4,ll3ni 

2.53,370  04 

207,110  75 

164,C79  5I 

292,118  56 

6,140,099  83 

371.066  25 
232,719  08 
659,211  87 

1,001,193  66 
l'07,765  85 

294.067  27 
298,654  00 
326,181  07 


MlMtlU- 
neoui. 


Miliury  Ser 
vicM,  Fortifi' 
CAtluDt,  &c. 


311,633  83 

194,672  32 

24,709  46 

118,248  30 

92,718  50 

1.50,47614 

103,880  82 

149,004  !5 

176,11181 

.  193,63669 

9tJ9,Ma41 

316,022  36 

205,217  87 

379,55823 

384,720  19 

41.5,485  18 

464,546  .52 

427,12198 

337,032  62 

316,763  47 

467,919  66 

609,113  37 

73,s,949  16 

1,103,425  60 

1,755  "31  27 

1,416.995  00 

2,242.384  62 

2,305,1-49  82 

1,640.917  06 

1,090,341  86 

903,718  15 

644,985  15 

671,063  78 

67^,942  74 

1.046.131  40 

1,110,713  23 

826,123  67 

1,219,368  40 

1,665,679  66 

1,363,624  13 

l,392,.U611 

2,461,202  64 


Miliary  Ettablithmtnt, 


Revolutiona* 
Vf  PemloDi, 


632,804  09 
1,100,702  09 
1,130,249  08 
2,639,097  69 
2,480,910  13 
1,260,263  84 
1,039,402  66 
2,008,622  30 
2,466,946  98 
2,560,878  77 
1,672,944  09 
1,179,148  U 
822,066^6 
87.5,123  93 
712,781  28 
1,224,355  38 
1,2!'8,685  91 
2,1100,834  40 
3,335,772  17 
2,294,323  »4 
2,032,828  19 
11,817,798  24 
19,662,013  02 
20,350,806  86 
14,794,294  22 
16,012,096  to 
8,004,236  63 
5,622,716  10 
6,506,300  37 
2,630,392  31 
4,461,291  78 
3,111981  48 
3,0S6.!»4  43 
3,340,039  85 
3,6';9,914  18 
4  943,194  37 
3,938,977  88 
4,145,544  56 
4,724,291  07 
4,767,128  88 
4,841,835  55 
6,446,034  88 


300,000  00 
1,847,900  86 
2,766,44000 

1,663J90'94 

1,449,09/04 

1,267,600  41 

1,308,810  67 

1,304.194  )'2 

796,012  £2 

723,134  80 

764.4SS38 

1,067,947  33 

1.001,938  98 

1,057,12168 


Other  Pen- 


partmeQt. 


176.813  88 
109,243  16 
80,087  81 
81,399  24 
68,673  22 
100,843  71 
92,23697 
104  846  33 
05,444  03 
ftl,130  73 
73,533  37 
65,440  39 
62,902  10 
80,092  80 
81,8.54  .59 
81 ,875  63 
70,500  00 
82,676  04 
87,8,13  64 
83,744  16 
76,043  88 
91,402  10 
86,989  91 
90,IM3G 
69,656  06 
188,804  16 
297,374  43 
690,719  to 
668,039  00 
441,93631 
242,817  25 
305,608  46 
331,491  48 
231,726  18 

251,399  01 
180,126  34 
127,438  77 
15.5,1(H  09 
295,349  98 
16^,726  16 
127,300  82 


liibment. 


27,00000 
13,648  85 
27,282  83 
13,042  46 
23,475  68 
113,663  98 
62,496  33 
16,47009 
20,302  19 
3122 
9,000  00 
94,000  00 
60,000  00 
118,600  00 
198,500  00 
234,200  00 
206,426  00 
213,576  00 
337,508  84 
177,625  00 
151,876  00 
277,846  00 
167,358  28 
167,394  86 
630,750  00 
274,612  16 
319,403  71 
605,704  27 
463,181  39 
315,750  01 
477,005  44 
675,007  41 
380,781  82 
429,989  90 
724,106  44 
743,447  83 
760,624  88 
705,084  24 
676,244  74 
622,262  47 
030,738  04 
1,352,419  75 


670  00 
6302 

61,408  97 
410,562  00 
274,7.»4  W 
382,63189 
1,381,347  76 
2,858,081  84 
3,448.716  03 
2,111,424  00 
915,561  87 
1,216,230  63 
1,lt9,832  75 
1,597,500  00 
1,649,641  44 
1,722,064  47 
1,884,067  80 
2,4'27,758  80 
1,654,244  20 
1,08.5,666  39 
3,968J66I6 
6,446,600  10 
7,31 1,210  60 
8,080.00025 
3,908,278  30 
3,314,698  49 
2,953,696  00 
3,847,640  42 
4,387.990  00 
3,319,24306 
2,2IM,458  98 
2,503,765  83 
2,904,681  56 
3,049,083  88 
4,218,902  46 
4,263.877  45 
3,918,78844 
3,308,745  47 
3,239,428  63 
3,R56,183  07 
3,968,37029 


$37,158,047  3i  24,143,5^  33  32,194,703  1 1  190,538,643  21  17,298,282  22  6,710.307  23{  13,413,188  16|  1 12,703,933  23  408,090,204  08  M2,250,890  89 


Public  Debt 


Total  Eipen- 
ditune. 


6,287,949  50 
7,263,666  99 
6,819J06  29 
6,801,678  09 
6,084.411  61 
6,835,848  44 
6,792,421  82 
3,990,294  14 
4,690,676  78 
4,578,369  95 
7,291,707  01 
9,5.19,00.1  76 
7,256,159  43, 
8,171,7^7  45 
7,369.l-89  79 
8,9b9,SS4  61 
6,307,720  10 
10,260,245  35 
6,452,654  16 
8,008,904  46| 
8,009.204  06 
4,449,62245 
11,108,123  44 
7,900,643  94 
12,628,922  36 
24,971,082  93 
25,423,038  12 
21,296,20162 
7,703,926  29 
8,628,494  28 
8,367,093  62 
7,M8,g49  12 
6,630,01641 
18,568^93  76 
12,096^44  78 
11,041,08219 
10,003,668  39 
12,163,438  07 
12,383,867  78 
11^55,748  22 
16,174,378  22 
17,840,309  29 


7,207,639  08 
9,141,669  67 
7,629,676  65 
9,302,124  77 
10,435.069  65 
8,367,776  84 
8,626.012  78 
8,613,617  68 
11,077,043  50 
11,989,73002 
12,273,376  04 
13,27H,0S4  67 
11,^8,983  67 
12,634,646  36 
13,727,114  49 
15,070,99397 
11^2,292  09 
16,764,684  20 
13.867,226  30 
13,319,98874 
13,801,808  91 
22,279,121  16 
39,100,52036 
38,028,23032 
3&5S2,49335 
48,244,496  51 
40,877,64604 
35.104,975  40 
24,00i,l99  73 
21,763,024  85 
19,000,57269 
17,676,692  67 
16,314,171  00 
31,89£638  47 
23,685.804  72 
24,103^0846 
22,656,764  01 
26,469,479  68 
25,044,358  40 
24,585,281 .55 
30,038,446  12 
34,356,69806 


The  War  Department  was  created  in  1789 ;  to  this  department  belong  the  direction  and 
government  of  the  army ;  the  erection  of  fortifications ;  the  execution  of  topographical  sur- 
veys ;  a.id  the  direction  of  Indian  Affairs.  Attached  to  it  are  a  Requisition  Bureau,  a  Bounty 
Land  Bureau,  a  Pension  office,  an  office  of  Indian  Affairs,  an  Engineer  office,  a  Topographi« 
cal  office,  an  Ordnance  office,  &c.  The  army  is  under  the  command  of  the  Major  General, 
who  is  styled  the  General-in-chief.  The  Western  Department  of  the  army  comprises  all 
the  country  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Florida  to  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  including  Tennessee  and  Kentucky ;  the  Eastern  Department 
comprises  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  Economy  and  political  jealousy  have  combined  to 
keep  down  the  number  of  the  army  exceedingly  low ;  it  consists  at  present  of  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  four  regiments  of  artillery,  and  seven  of  infantry,  making,  with  the 
corps  of  Engineers,  the  Topographical  Engineers,  and  the  Ordnance  Department,  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  7,600  men,  including  one  Major  General,  three  Brigadiers  General,  nineteen 
Colonels,  fifteen  Lieutenant  Colonels,  twenty-eight  Majors,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  Cap- 
tains. The  appropriation  for  the  army  for  the  year  1836,  was  3,780,983  dollars ,  of  which 
988,317  was  for  pay  of  the  army;  315,118  for  subsistence  of  officers;  495,fj00  for  subsist- 
ence of  army;  330,000  for  armories;  332,000  for  Quartermaster's  Department ;  200,000  for 
arming  fortifications ;  231,500  for  arsenals,  &c.  The  defence  of  the  country  is,  however, 
mainly  confided  to  the  militia,  which  in  point  of  numbers  is  tufficiently  formidable,  amount- 
ing nominally  to  upwards  of  1,300,000  men.  But  this  vast  body  is  extremely  deficient  in 
discipline  and  subordination,  and  even  imperfectly  armed  and  organized. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  created  in  1798,  and  there  is  a  Board  of  Navy 
Commissioners,  established  in  1815,  attached  to  the  Department.  The  navy,  though  on  a 
small  scale,  acquired  great  reputation  during  the  three  years'  war,  when  the  American  ships 
BUCceesfuUy  encountered  those  of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Much  has  since  been  done 
both  in  enlarging  the  number  of  vessels,  and  extending  and  constructing  suitable  dock- 
yards ;  but  the  naval  force  is  not  considered  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  It 
consists  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  five  are  on  the  stocks,  seventeen  frigates, 
including  six  on  the  stocks,  fifteen  sloops  of  war,  and  eight  smaller  vessels ;  beside  which 
there  are  on  hand  at  the  different  yards  live-oak  frames  for  four  ships  of  the  line,  eight  fri- 
gates, and  six  sloops  of  war,  and  on  the  stocks  one  steam-frigate.  The  naval  appropriation 
for  the  year  1838  was  6,375,154  doiiars,  including  2,318,017  for  pay,  1,065,000  fo-  /epaira 
of  vessels,  782,000  for  subsistence,  798,125  for  improvement  and  repair  of  yard*-,  438,749 
for  the  marines,  and  300,000  for  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  There  are 
seven  Navy- Yards  belonging  to  the  United  States,  viz:  at  Portsmouth;  at  Ciiirlestown,  io 
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ToUl  Eiptn- 
dituRi. 


8,2?7,949  SO 
1,263,666  90 
5,819,906  2« 
S,tOI,978  0e 
6,084.411  61 
6,836,846  44 
6,;ft2,42l  iri 
3.990,:»4  14 
4^1)0,876  7S 
4,578,369  95 
7,i(9l,707  04 
9,639,004  76 
7,^66,159  43' 
8,l7l,7S7  4i| 
7,3«9,^M  79 
l<,9b9,SS4  61 
6,307,730  10 
I0,2a),245  35 
6,452,654  16 
8,00:1,904  46, 
8,009.204  05 
4,449,eU45 
II.I0I',I2S44 
7,900,64394 
12,628,922  36 
!4,87l,0e2  93 
!5,423,03«  13 
11,296.20163 
7,703,938  39 
8,628,494  28 
8,367.093  62 
7,848,949  13 
6,630,016  41 
16.568^93  76 
12,096,344  78 
II,04I,0$3I9 
10,003,668  39 
13,163,438  07 
13,383,867  78 
11,365,748  33 
16,174,378  22 
17,840,309  29 


7,307  J39  03 
9,141,569  67 
7.529,675  65 
9,303,134  77 
10,433,069  65 
8,367,776  84 
8,626,013  78 
8,6I3/>I7  68 
11,077,043  50 
11,989.730  92 
I2,2;3,37U04 
13,27H,0'4  67 
11,358,9)13  67 
12,624,646  36 
13,787,114  49 
15,070,99397 
11,392,392  99 
16,764,584  20 
13.887,226  30 
13,319,98674 
13,601,808  91 
22,379,121  16 
39,190,53036 
38,038,23032 
39,683,49335 
48,244,495  51 
40,877,64601 
35.104,875  40 
24,00^,199  73 
21,763,024  8i 
19,090,57^69 
17,676,592  67 
15,314,171  00 
3I,898^S47 
23,685.804  73 
34.103^9846 
23,656,764  01 
26,459,479  M 
£5,044,358  40 
34.586,281  66 
30,038,446  13 
34,356,69306 
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Boston  Harbour;  at  Brooklyn,  tn  Wallabout  Bay,  opposite  New  York;  at  Philadelphia;  at 
Washington;  at  Gosport,  opposite  Norfolk,  Virginia;  and  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  There 
are  graving  or  dry-docka  at  Charlestown  and  Gosport,  and  a  third  is  constructing  at 
Brooklyn. 

The  General  Post  Office  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Postmaster  General,  who  has 
the  appointment  of  the  postmasters  throughout  the  country,  and  the  power  of  making  con- 
tracts for  carrying  the  mail  The  post  routes  cover  an  extent  of  112,774  miles,  on  which 
the  mails  are  carried  25,869,486  miles  a  year.  The  number  of  post-offices  is  10,770;  the 
revenue  of  the  department  for  the  year  1835  was  2,993,556  dollars;  the  expenditure, 
2,757,350. 

The  Office  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  was  established  at  Philadelphia  in  1792,  and 
in  1835  an  act  was  passed  for  establishing  a  branch  in  New  Orleans  for  the  coinage  of  gold 
ind  silver,  and  branches  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  Dahlonega,  Georgia,  for  the  coin- 
age of  gold;  the  general  direction  being  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at 
Philadelphia.  The  coinage  is  executed  by  machines  propelled  by  steam-power ;  the  value 
of  the  coinage  during  the  year  1835  was  5,668,667  dollars,  comprising  2,186,175  dollars  in 
gold  coins,  3,444,003  in  silver,  and  39,489  in  copper,  making  15,996,342  pieces  of  coin. 

Each  of  the  twenty-six  States  of  the  great  American  confederacy  has  its  local  govern- 
ment, organised  by  the  people  of  'he  State  with  such  powers  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  fit,  subject,  however,  to  Cbrtain  limitations  made  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  thus  no  State  can  enter  into  any  treaty  or  alliance,  imposo  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  coin  money,  engage  in  war,  or  enter 
mto  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power ;  the  United 
States  also  guaranty  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government  and  prohibit  the  States 
from  granting  any  title  of  nobility.  All  the  State  governments  are  in  fact  representative 
democracies,  having  an  elective  executive  and  legislature,  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  for  a  short  term  of  service;  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State  ii  styled  the 
Governor,  and  the  legislative  houses,  styled  General  Assembly,  General  Cour',,  or  Legisla- 
ture, consist  of  a  Senate  or  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Delegates  0 '  Representa- 
tives. Suffrage  is  virtually  universal;  bUcks,  however,  are  not  admitted  to  vote  in  most  of 
the  States,  and  in  some  a  small  property  qualification  is  required.  The  judiciary  of  each 
State  is  most  generally  appointed  by  the  executive  or  the  legislature  during  good  behaviour, 
but  in  some  States,  is  elected  annually  or  for  a  short  tern\  by  the  legislature  or  the  people. 

The  State  governments  manage  the  local  and  domestic  aflairs  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federacy ;  they  enact  the  laws  which  regulate  the  social  and  domestic  relations  of  indivi- 
duals ;  organize,  discipline,  and  command  the  militia ;  establish  municipal  institutions ;  char- 
ter banking,  trading,  manufacturing,  religious,  charitable,  and  scientific  Companies  and 
Societies ;  construct  or  authorize  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals ;  institute  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  public  education ;  and  in  general  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  social  order  and  the  public  tranquillity.  The  common  law  of  England  is  the 
ground-work  of  the  law  in  tiie  United  States ;  but  its  details  and  principles  are  more  or  less 
modified  by  statutory  provisions  of  tlie  respective  States.  In  Louisiana  the  civil  law  pre- 
vails. A  small  revenue  is  raised  in  each  State  adequate  to  the  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  direct  taxes,  or  excise  and  license  duties. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  United  States  have  already  made  an  astonishing  progress  in  industr}^  and  wealth, 
but  the  present  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  future  greatness  to  which  their  vast 
and  unparalleled  resources  must  carry  them.  An  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  free  popu- 
lation, possessing  the  useful  arts  of  the  most  improved  society,  with  an  extent  of  fertile 
territory  unequalled  in  the  Old  World,  and  penetrated  throughout  by  such  immense  lines 
of  navigable  communication,  cannot  fail,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  leave  every  other  na- 
tion behind  them.  Agriculture  has  ever  been  the  staple  pursuit  of  the  North  Americans, 
and  agricultural  products  have  always  constituted  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  this 
country.  The  great  cheapness  and  extraordinary  fertility  of  land,  and  the  facility  of  ex- 
changing these  products  for  articles  of  use  or  luxury,  manufactured  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Old  World,  conspire  to  make  the  people  of  the  United  States  eminently  an  agricultural 
population.  The  first  exports  of  the  colonies  were  the  products  of  the  unbounded  forest, 
which  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  covered  both  flanks  of  the  mountains,  and  ha.<j 
even  yet  been  slightly  encroached  on ;  furs,  lumber,  pitch  and  tar,  pot  and  pearl-ashes, 
with  some  cattle  and  provisions,  constituted  the  chief  articles  of  trade  from  the  northern 
provinces  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  but  rice  and  tobacco  were  already  important 
Items  of  exportation  from  the  southern  colonies.  At  a  later  period  wheat  became  the  g!eat 
staple  of  the  middlo  and  western  States,  and  cotton  of  the  more  tropical  sections  of  tlie 
country ;  flax  and  hemp  thrive  particularly  in  the  rich  soil  of  Kentucky.  Maize,  an  indi- 
genous American  groin,  being  suited  to  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  situations,  is  so  univer- 
lally  cultivated  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  corn  as  a  distinctive  appellation.    Oats  for 
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horses'  food,  and  rye  for  distillation  are  the  ])revalent  kinds  of  grain  in  tho  northern  States, 
while  in  the  extreme  south  the  sugar-cane  is  found  to  flourish,  and  supplies  about  one-half 
of  the  home  consumption  of  sugar.  Wine,  silk,  hops,  and  beet  for  sugar  are  articles  of 
prospective  culture,  regarding  the  value  of  which  sanguine  expectations  are  entertained. 

Cotton,  the  great  staple  of  the  United  States,  is  raised  in  small  quantities  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  but  is  chiefly  produced  to  the  south  of  those  States.  The  American  cotton  is  the 
produce  of  the  herbaceous  or  annual  cotton  plant,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  the  sea-island  or  long- 
staple,  and  the  upland  or  short-staple ;  the  former,  which  is  of  a  superior  quality,  is  grown 
only  along  the  sea-coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Cotton  was  flrst  sown  m  the 
United  States  in  about  1787,  and  was  flrst  exported  in  small  packages  called  pockets  in 
1790;  in  1800,  about  35,000,000  lbs.  were  raised;  in  1810,  85,000,000  Ibe. ;  in  1820, 
160,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1830,  ^50,000,000  lbs. ;  and  at  present  (1836)  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  about  480,000,000  lbs. ;  of  which  386,000,000  lbs.  are  exported ;  the  an- 
nual value  of  the  crop  n  t  present  prices  is  about  80,000,000  dollars ;  of  the  exports  63,000,000 
dollars.  It  is  estimated  thot  good  lands  yield  on  an  average,  from  250  to  300  lbs.  of  clean 
cotton  per  acre,  and  inferior  lands  from  125  to  150  lbs.,  and  that  the  capital  invested  in  its 
cultivation  is  nearly  800,000,000  dollars.  Of  late  a  valuable  oil  has  been  obtained  from  the 
seeds.  A  new  species  of  cotton,  called  Nankin  cotton,  of  a  rich  yellowish  colour  and  fine 
quality,  is  also  beginning  to  be  cultivated. 

Tobacco,  an  indigenous  American  plant,  has  been  the  staple  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
from  their  first  settlement,  and  it  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  other 
States.  The  tobacco  of  the  United  States  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, and  beside  the  large  quantity  made  into  snufl*,  cigars,  and  manufactured  tobacco,  there 
is  an  annual  exportation  of  between  80,000  and  90,000  hogsheads  of  leaf  tobacco,  of  the 
value  of  about  6,000,000  dollars. 

The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  with  success  in  Louisiana,  where  there  are  several  varieties 
reared,  as  the  Creole,  the  Otaheite,  and  the  ribband ;  the  ribband  cane  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  hardy,  and  least  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  frost.  The  case  does  not  produce  seed 
anywhere  in  Louisiana,  but  it  blooms  on  the  sea-coast.  The  annual  crop  is  about  100,000 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  with  63,000  hogsheads  of  molasses. 

Rice  was  first  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  in  1694,  since  which  its  culture  has  been  so 
successful  that,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  home  consumption,  it  affords  an  annual  surplus 
of  from  130,000  to  150,000  tierces,  of  the  value  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  for 
exportation.  We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  grain,  sheep,  and  cattle 
reared  in  the  United  States,  but  we  shall  give  below  the  amount  which  they  contribute  to 
the  exports  of  the  country.  We  may  add  that  indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  but  since  the  introduction  of  cotton  the  culture  of  it  has 
almost  entirely  ceased. 

Manufactures  of  a  high  ( iuss  are  not  suited  to  a  country  in  an  early  siage,  which  finds  it, 
in  general,  more  advantageous  to  purchase  with  its  raw  produce  the  fabrics  of  richer  and 
more  populous  nations.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  fertile  land  in  the  North 
American  colonies,  and  their  connexion  with  the  greatest  manufacturing  people  that  has 
ever  existed,  we  find  the  English  Board  of  Trade  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  com- 
plaining, "  that  certain  trades  carried  on  and  manufactures  set  up  there,  are  detrimental  tc 
the  trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain."  These  manufactures  appear, 
however,  to  have  consisted  merely  of  some  woollen  and  linen  clothing  made  in  families  for 
domestic  use,  bagging,  paper,  iron  castings  and  nails,  hats,  and  ships  for  their  French  and 
Spanish  neighbours,  as  well  as  for  the  home  supply,  with  some  distilled  spirits  and  refined 
sugar.  But  it  was  the  policy  of  the  mother  country  to  discourage  any  attempts  of  the  colo- 
nists to  supply  themselves  with  manufactured  goods  of  any  sort,  and  an  eminent  British 
statesman  only  expressed  the  general  spirit  of  that  policy,  when  he  affirmed  tliat  "  the  only 
use  of  American  colonies  is  the  monopoly  of  their  consumption  and  the  carriage  of  their 
produce."  Acts  of  parliament  were  accordingly  passed  (1732)  restraining  the  number  of 
apprentices  taken  by  any  hat-maker  to  two,  and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hats  from 
any  colony ;  and  (1750)  declaring  any  slitting  or  rolling-mill  in  the  colonies  a  common  nui- 
sance, to  be  abated  by  the  respective  governors.  It  was  no  exaggeration,  therefore,  when 
Lord  Chatham  declared  in  parliament,  that  "the  North  American  colonists  had  no  right  to 
make  even  a  nail  for  a  horse-shoe."  During  the  war  of  the  revolution  some  manufnctures 
sprung  up  in  the  States,  and  on  tlie  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  provision  was  imme- 
diately made  for  the  support  of  the  trades,  handicrafts,  and  manufactureo  of  the  country  by 
protecting  duties,  which  have  been  continued  up  to  tho  present  time.  Favored  by  such  a 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  producing  so  great  a  diversity  and  abundance  of  the  raw 
materials;  furnished  with  a  cheap  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  moving  power  in  their  tor- 
rents and  rivers:  already,  in  some  branelies  of  industry,  possessed  of  the  best  machinery  in 
the  world ;  and  daily  making  improvements  which  are  even  introduced,  as  far  as  the  preju- 
dices of  the  operatives  will  permit,  into  tiie  manufactories  of  Europe,  the  United  States  will 
surely  be  able  to  cope  with  the  manufacturing  industry  of  any  other  people.     At  present, 
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however,  but  a  omall  proportipn  of  the  labour  of  the  country  is  applied  to  this  oranch  of  in* 
dustry,  and  but  few  oi  the  finer  fabrics  are  produced. 

The  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country  was  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (Gallatin),  from  imperfect  returns,  to  exceed  120,000,000  dollars,  in  1610,  and 
by  returns  of  the  marshals  in  the  following  year  it  appeared  that  324,998  looms  produced 
upwards  of  75,000,000  yards  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  cloths,  mostly  made  in  families. 
Other  rctuirns  gave  for  the  value  of  manufactures  of  iron,  14,364,526  dollars;  of  distilled 
and  fermented  liquors,  16,528,207;  of  wood,  5,554,708;  of  hides  and  skins,  17,935,477;  of 
hats,  4,328,744 ;  of  cordage,  4,24r,168.  Mr.  Pitkin  estimates  the  aggregate  value  of  ma- 
nufactures in  1835,  to  be  from  325,000,000  to  350,000,000  dollars,  and  observes  that  the 
amount  of  foreign  articles  consumed  in  the  country,  exclusive  of  tea,  wine,  coSee,  and 
spices,  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  this  sum. 

The  first  cotton-mill  in  the  United  States  was  built  at  Providence,  in  1190,  and  power- 
looms  were  introduced  at  Waltlmm,  in  1815;  in  1835,  it  was  estimate!  that  the  number  of 
spindles  was  about  1,700,000 ;  of  looms,  48,000 ;  annual  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  mills, 
85  to  90  million  pounds;  value  of  their  products  50,000,000  dollars.  The  American  cotton 
stuffs  are  more  substantial  and  durable  than  the  English,  and  they  are  preferred  in  the 
foreiirn  markets  to  which  they  have  been  carried.  They  include  sheetings  and  shirtings, 
printed  calicoes,  jeans,  carpeting,  sail-cloth,  &c. 

The  manufacture  of  woollens  has  been  carried  on  in  families  for  domestic  use  from  an 
early  period  of  the  colonisation  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  large  establish- 
ments have  been  erected  for  this  purpose,  some  of  which  are  supplied  with  the  most  im- 
proved machinery  in  the  world.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
puted, or  rather  conjectured,  at  20,000,000,  probably  yielding  not  less  than  50,000,000  lbs. 
of  wool,  and  from  four  to  five  million  pounds  are  imported.  The  total  value  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  estimated  by  Pitkin  at  from  65,000,000  to  70,000,000  dollars,  and  it  cannot 
be  less  than  that  amount.  Among  the  products  are  broadcloths,  cassimcres,  satinets,  flan- 
nels, blankets,  carpeting,  &c.  Five  hundred  looms  produce  yearly  upwards  of  1,000,000 
yards  of  ingrained,  Venetian,  and  Brussels  carpeting. 

The  leather  manufactures,  including  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  trunks,  &c.,  are  an  important 
branch  of  industry,  and  foreign  hides  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  2,000,000  dollars  are  con- 
mimed  in  the  country.  Not  only  the  home  consumption  of  these  articles  is  supplied,  but 
there  is  an  excess  for  exportation.  The  value  of  the  manufacture  is  estimated  at  45,000,000 
dollars,  and  that  of  hats  and  caps  of  wool,  fur,  and  leather,  including  nearly  1,000,000  dol- 
lars worth  of  straw  bonnets,  and  palm-leaf  hats,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  15,000,000  dollars 
ft  year. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities,  although  the  general  use  of 
cotton  has  in  a  great  measure  cuperseded  linen  as  an  article  of  clothing.  In  1810, 23,503,590 
yards  of  linen  were  made  in  families,  and  it  is  still  made  in  that  way  only.  About  4,500,000 
yards  of  cotton-bagging  are  manufactured  annually,  and  the  yearly  value  of  cables  and 
cordage,  to  the  spinning  of  which  very  ingenious  machinery  has  been  applied  in  some 
places,  is  estimated  at  5,000,000  dollars.     Some  sail-cloth  is  also  made. 

The  annual  value  of  manufactured  tDbacco  is  about  2,000,000  dollars,  of  refintd  sugar 
about  tiie  same  amount,  of  soap  and  candles  nearly  12,000,000.  Ijurgc  quantities  of  spirits 
have  been  distilled  from  grain,  fruits,  and  molasses,  chiefly  from  the  first  and  hst.  In  1810 
the  returns  of  the  marshals  give  above  20,000,000  gallons  distilled  from  rye  and  maize,  and 
upwards  of  5,000,000  from  molasses,  and  although  it  is  stated  that  in  1835  4,000  distilleries 
had  been  stopped  by  the  progress  of  the  Temperance  Reform,  vast  quantities  of  these  poi- 
sonous liquors  are  still  prepared. 

Glass  and  paper  were  early  objects  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  colonies.  The  value 
of  the  produce  of  fixe  glass  furnaces  was  estimated  by  the  New  York  convention  of  the 
friends  of  domestic  industry  to  amount,  in  1831,  to  3,0(K),000  dollars,  but  it  is  now  much 
larger.  Pitkin  estimates  that  the  paper  annually  made  in  the  United  States  must  be  of  the 
value  of  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  dollars,  which,  considering  the  great  consumption  of 
the  country  nnd  the  small  amount  imported,  would  rather  appear  to  be  below  than  obove  the 
truth.  F:om  the  report  of  the  New  York  convention  it  appears  that  there  were  in  1831, 
thirty  c'lemical  establishments  in  the  United  States,  producing  chemical  articles  used  in  the 
arts,  of  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars  a  year ;  among  these  articles  are  copperas,  Glauber, 
Rochelle,  and  Epsom  salts,  tartaric  acid,  chrome  yellow,  &c.  The  annual  value  of  the 
cabinet-ware  was  estimated  by  the  same  body  at  10,000,000  dollars,  and  a  surplus  is  pro- 
duced for  exportation.  Horn,  wood,  ivory,  and  shell  combs  are  made  of  the  value  of  about 
800,000,  and  buttons  to  about  the  same  amount.     Both  articles  are  exported. 

The  United  States  are  richly  supplied  with  valuable  minerals,  but  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  mines  have  begun  to  be  a  source  of  wealth,  nor  are  they  yet  worked  in  a  manner  or  to 
an  extent  worthy  of  their  great  importance.  Gold,  the  most  precious,  and  iron,  the  most  use- 
ful of  metals,  and  lead  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  are  extensively  difllused ;  coal  and  salt, 
ne  most  valuable  of  mineral  p.oducts,  exist  in  abundance ;  while  beautiful  and  durable 
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building  matcriala  are  furnished  by  the  marble,  freestone,  an4  granite  quarries  of  dilfernnt 
sections  of  the  Union. 

The  gold  region  of  the  United  States  is  more  fully  described  under  the  head  of  Geology, 
We  will  only  observe  here,  that  as  far  as  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on,  it  may  bo 
considered  as  extending  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  fVom  the  Rappaliannock 
in  Virginia  to  the  river  Cuosa  in  Alabama,  but  that  indications  of  gold  ores  have  been  met 
with  as  far  north  as  Vermont,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Dickson  {Trcns. 
Penns.  Geoloff.  Soc.)  asserts  that  there  are  richer  ores  of  gold  and  richer  diluvial  gold  de 
posits  in  the  United  States,  than  are  to  be  met  with  at  Gorge  Soco  in  Brazil,  or  in  the  Ural 
MountauiH.  The  gold  has  been  procured  chiefly  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Geor- 
gia, and  mostly  from  washings ;  but  several  mining  companies  have  lately  introduced  the 
powerful  instruments  of  scientific  mining,  and  are  pushing  their  operations  with  great  acti- 
vity  and  success.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  gold  that  has  been 
produced  from  tiiis  region,  but  the  value  of  the  metal  sent  to  the  United  Statco  Mint  for 
coinage,  from  the  year  1823  to  18:)6,  was  4,377,500  dollars,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
not  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  produce  has  had  that  destination. 

Iron,  which  constitutes  in  whole  or  in  part  the  implements  or  the  materials  of  almost 
every  useful  occupation,  is  abundantly  distributed  in  this  country.  In  1810,  the  quantity 
of  bar-iron  made  in  the  country  was  27,000  tons;  in  1830,  it  had  mcreased  to  112,860 tons; 
at  the  latter  period  191,536  tons  of  pig-iron  were  produced,  of  the  value  of  13;3?9,760  dol- 
lars. The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  in  1810,  was  estimated  at  14,304,'526  dollars, 
and  at  present  piobably  does  not  fall  much  short  of  50,000,000,  as  there  is  not  only  a  vast 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  articles  produced,  but  many  new  branches  of  manufacture 
have  been  introduced  into  the  country  within  the  few  last  years.  About  one  half  of  the 
hardware  and  cutlery  consumed  are  imported  from  Great  Britain.  Steam  engines  and  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  nails,  fire-grates  and  stoves,  chain-cables,  agricultural  and  mechanical 
tools  of  all  kinds,  fire-arms,  &c.  are  among  the  articles  manufectured  in  the  country.  The 
process  of  smelting  iron  by  means  of  coke  having  been  lately  applied  with  success  in  the 
United  States,  will  afford  new  facilities  in  the  prosecution  of  this  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  lead  mines  of  the  United  States  are  extremely  productive,  but  they  have  been  worked 
in  a  vry  impsrfect  manner.  They  are  situated  in  Missouri  between  the  Gasconade,  the 
head  waters  of  the  White  River,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Wisconsin  Territory  and  Illi- 
nois, betwce/i  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  latter 
The  annual  product  of  the  Missouri  mines  is  about  3,000,000  lbs. ;  that  of  the  mines  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  8,000,000  lbs.  American  manufactures  of  shot,  and  of  red  and  white 
lead,  now  nearly  supply  the  domestic  consumption. 

Salt  is  chiefly  made  in  the  United  States  from  the  brine  springs,  which  are  bountifully 
distributed  through  the  country,  particularly  in  the  great  western  valley.  In  1835, 2,000,000 
bushels  were  made  at  the  Onondaga  springs  in  New  York ;  1,000,000  in  the  western  part 
of  Pennsylvania ;  2,000,000  at  the  Keniiawa  springs  in  Virginia ;  500,000  in  Ohio ;  about 
the  same  amount  in  Massachusetts  from  sea-water,  forming  with  the  quantities  made  in  the 
other  States  an  aggregate  of  about  7,000,000  bushels. 

Coal  of  excellent  quality  is  very  v.idely  and  most  cooiously  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  and  ia  daily  becoming  of  greater  importance  m  trade,  as  it  is  more  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  glass,  and  salt,  in  propelling  steam-engines,  and  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  Two  sorts  of  coal  occur  in  the  United  States,  the  anthracite  and  the  bi- 
tuminous. The  former  is  found  and  largely  mined  in  Pennsylvania  in  three  distinct  beds; 
two  of  which  lie  between  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  third  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Licka- 
wanna  Kiver,  and  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  above  and  below  the  mouth  of 
that  tributary.  This  coal  is  already  largely  consumed  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  New 
England,  about  520,000  tons  being  now  brought  to  market  annually.  The  bituminous  coal 
.  is  foimd  all  over  the  Mississippi  valley,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  James 
River,  on  the  Kennebeck,  &c.  We  have  no  data  for  determining  the  actual  consumption, 
but  it  is  estimated  tha*  about  250,000  tons  are  consumed  in  and  about  Pittsburg,  160,000 
in  the  salt  manufacture  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  300,000  in  the  salt-works  of  the  Ken- 
hawa,  to  which  if  we  add  *he  consumption  of  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  I^uis, 
New  Orleans,  and  many  other  towns  of  the  valley  for  household  pur{)oses  and  manufactures, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  coal-mLning  is  already  an  important  branch  of  the  industr;;  of  the 
country. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  attained  an  amazing  magnitude,  and  they  have 
already  become  the  second  commercial  power  in  the  world.  There  is  no  part  of  the  globe 
that  is  not  visited  by  American  merchantmen ;  and  Warden  asserts  that  business  is  done  in 
the  United  States  more  promptly  than  in  any  other  country ;  that  a  vessel  will  be  unladei 
in  a  few  days  which  would  elsewhere  require  as  many  months ;  that  no  ships  are  built  so 
expeditiously  or  sail  so  fast    The  foreign  trade,  tlie  coasting  trade,  and  tlie  interior  trade 
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carried  on  over  an  unequalled  extcut  of  artificial  and  natural  lines  of  communication,  are  all 
on  an  equal  scale. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  naval 
stores,  lumber,  &,c.  of  the  forests.  "On  an  average  of  eight,  yean  from  1803  to  1811,  the 
produce  of  agriculture  constituted  about  three  quarters  in  value  of  all  the  domestic  exports 
of  the  United  States;  of  the  forest,  about  one  ninth;  of  the  sea,  about  one  fifleenth;  and 
of  manufactures,  about  one  twentieth ;  and  on  the  average  of  ten  years  from  1821  to  1830, 
the  produce  of  agriculture  constituted  a  little  more  than  three  quarti,.  s  in  value  of  the  same 
exports ;  of  the  manufactures,  about  one  twelflh ;  of  the  forest,  about  one  thirteenth ;  and 
of  the  sea  about  one  thirtieth." — {Pitkin's  Statistics.)  The  whole  value  of  the  exports 
during  the  year  1835,  was  121,693,577  ilollars,  of  which  20,504,405  was  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, and  101,180,062  of  domestic  products.  The  followmg  statement  will  show  the 
value  of  each  article  of  the  latter  for  the  years  1830, 1832,  and  1884. 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  Orowth,  Produce,  and  Manufacture  qf  ih» 
United  States,  during  the  years  1830, 1832,  and  1834. 


TiiK  Se"  —Fiah^rits. 

Driod  Fish,  or  Cod  Fishnrics ■ 

Pickled  Fieh,  or  Kiver  FinlierieB,— Herring,  Shad,  Salmon,  and 

Mackerel 

Whnle  and  other  Fiiih  Oil 

Bpcrinaceti  Oil 

Whalebone 

Speiufceli  Candles 


Total . 


Tai  FoRBiT. 

Skins  and  Furs 

Ginseng  

Staves,  Shingles,  Boards,  Hewn  Timber 

Other  iiumbbr 

Masts  and  Spars 

Oak  Dark  and  other  Dye 

Manufactures  of  Wood 

Naval  Stores,— Tor,  Pitch,  Rosin,  and  Turpentine. 
Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes ••. 


Total . 


AoRICDLTDHE. 

Beef,  Tallow,  Hides,  Horned  Cattle 

Bii'ier  and  Chcesn 

Pork,  Bacon,  Lard,  Live  Hogs 

Horses  and  Mules 

Sheep 

VtTheat 

Flour 

Indian  Corn 

Indian  Meal 

Rye  Meal .' 

Rye,  Oats,  other  smoll  grain,  and  Pulse  • 

Biscuit  or  Ship  Bread 

Potatoes 

Apples    

Rice . 


Indigo  

Tobacco  

Cotton 

Flaxseed  

Hops 

Btuwn  Sugar . . 

Total . 


Mandfactdrbs. 

Soap,  and  Tallow  Candles 

Leathi-r,  Ro(.    .  "ml  Shoes 

Household  Fiu  iitnrc • 

Coaches  and  other  Carriages 

Hats 

Saddlery  

W.ix- 

Spirits  ft'om  Grain,  Beer,  Ale,  and  Porter  . 

Spirits  fi'om  Molasses 

Snufl*  and  Tobacco 

Lead 

Linseed  Oil  and  Spirits  of  Turpentine  . .. 

Cordacn •■•• 

Iron,  Pis,  Bar,  and  Nails 

•  Castings 

ManuKctures  of. 

fiiiitar,  Refined 

Chocolate 

Gunpowder , 


1830. 


9230,690 

223,987 
508,338 
38,018 
112,357 
249,29a 


9 1,725.870 


641,700 

67,852 

1,501,658 

148,257 

13,327 

220,275 

172,773 

321.019 

1,105,127 


1832. 


94,102,047 


717.683 

142,370 

1,315,245 

182,244 

22,110 

46,178 

6,085,953 

224,823 

372,290 

87,796 

66,240 

188,474 

39,027 

23,727 

1,986,824 

827 

5,586,365 

29,074,883 

180,973 

30,312 

2,975 


946,977,332 


01",238 
338,603 
239,463 

51,190 
309'    • 

3(i,'"-.'-; 
153,1 .  ' 
225,35; 

49,798 

240,747 

4,R3I 

35,039 
4,135 

96,189 

35,408 
177,876 
103,084 
893 
178,625 


640,000 

300,812 

1,009,728 

38,161 

180,595 

267,333 


2,558,538 


691,909 

00,545 

1,522,053 

188,608 

73,308 

52,944 

312,678 

476,291 

930,398 


4,347,704 


774,087 

290,820 

1,928,196 

164,034 

22,385 

93,500 

4,830,693 

278,740 

480,033 

75,3!)2 

V8,447 

255,735 

42,077 

15,314 

2,152,6.10 

31,724,689 

123,036 

25,448 

11,282 


49,410,183 


701,184 
277,388 
169,038 

45,277 
310,912 

29,572 

62,444 
125,583 

?8.'?<!1 

■:-.! 

U^ 
85,9  ftf 
26,629 
120,322 
74,673 
3,355 
06,023 


1834. 


1 


630,384 

233,300 
740,019 
50,048 
169,4.34 
257,718 


3,071,493 


707,844 

70,202 

1,901,628 

192,098 

22,457 

71,747 

319,131 

525,390 

567,500 


4,457,907 


75.5,210 

190,090 

1,796,001 

333,554 

29,002 

39,598 

4,520,781 

203,575 

•rjj,»io 

140,.100 

49,465 

231,708 

38,507 

41,849 

2,122,872 

148 

6,595„305 

49,448,403 

381,990 

104,557 

6,461 


67,380,787 


616.693 

1,7,731 

177,309 
50,683 

181,730 
41,548 
H),803 

110.601 
73,820 

388,409 
805 
42,013 
22,063 
5(<,744 
65,769 
111,058 

219,153 
1,499 

924,9f?6 


•^"l^^ 


u.w 


tv 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 
EXPORTS— eofUinu«({. 


PabtUL 


Copper  and  Bram  • •••!. >.••.■ 

Molicinal  Driin    

Cotton  Piece  Goodv- Printed  or  Coloured 

White 

Nankeena 

T Willi,  Yum,  »nd  ThreaJ  , . . . 

Other  Manuftinufffs  o( 

Flax  and  Hemp— Cloth  and  Thraail  ■  ■. 

HaRs  and  other  >jHiiu(aotiirei  . . . 

WearinK  Apparel 

Comba  and  Buttona 

Bruahei 

Billiard  Tabica 

l/mhrollaa  and  Parnso> ... 

Leather  and  '\Iorocco  :'.  ina ,..  ■     

Printing  PresKna  and  '  y()0 

Fire  L':;!inea  :ind  App.vratua 

Musical  ItH'tiimonta ■  ■■ 

Booka  iTiri  .M.^pa 

Paper  am) '  >.  \<  r  Stationary  

Painta  aoit  V.  r>,j8h 

Vinegar 

Earthen  and  Btone  Ware ., 

Manuflictiirr;s  of  OlaKi     

fin 

"rtwtii  uritll'isd - 

• Marbi'  and  ''tone 

•  Gold  n.'d  Pi'vi-r,  Kiid  Qold  Lesl  . 


1830. 


Cold  and  Silver  Coin 
Artificial  Fluwcra  and  Ji 

Molaaacs 

Triinka 

lirick  and  Lime 

Domestic  Salt 

Articles  not  enumerated. 


fl'elry. 


Total $0,858,131 


M,60I 
OS,IM 
fll,H0O 
964,11)0 
1,063 
34,744 

aoo,^^) 

3,153 

1,779 

ie777 

l';4,SHU 

6,110 

•111) 

!    .780 

.  i,WS 

ia,274 

"  10,801' 

38,004 

4<).!I04 

13,716 

0,000 

i,773 

MfiSO 

4,497 

4,173 

4,05S 

3,S01 

937,151 

13,707 

3fm 

0,654 

3,4()3 

23,978 

347,338 


1833. 


105,774 

130,338 

104,870 

1,053,801 

341 

13,018 

58,8£4 

1,570 

3,085 

80,8(13 

734,.'HU 

4,754 

1,310 

80,301 

4'.>„'>05 

83,558 

7,758 

4,053 

.    30,893 

04,847 

34,411 

4,677 

0,333 

100,855 

3.157 

983 

3,455 

653 

1,410,941 

14,853 

3,403 

5,314 

3,503 

87,914 

477,367 


$6,461,774 


1834. 


198,373 

iin,t'7l 

188,019 

1,75b.  130 

1,001 

88,376 

51,803 

4,889 

0,103 

60,810 

160,806 

3,874 

849 

80,518 

11,883 

14,805 

86 

0,809 

15,857 

58,327 

18,946 

3,805 

18,745 

T.t,829 

2,3;i0 

2,334 

7,350 

4,482 

400,000 

7,H'J8 

5,934 

4,438 

4,894 

54  007 

650,381 


6,04^,393 


The  imports  of  the  Uhited  States  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  articles,  of  all  sorts, 
particularly  the  finer  kinds,  of  tropiral  productions,  as  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  of  tea,  of  hidv'^s, 
of  wines,  spirits,  fermented  liquor  i,  &c.  The  whole  value  of  the  imports  for  the  yeaj 
18^5,  was  149,895,742  dollars. 

1.  Statement  of  the  Value  ofth".  Principal  Articles  Imported  into  the  United  States 

during  the  Year  1834. 


Tea Iba. 

CofTee do. 

Susar,  Brown do. 

Do.  White,  Clayed do. 

Cacao , do. 

.Mmonda do. 

Hoisins do. 


Pigs 


do. 

Pepper do. 

Pimento do. 

Casain do. 

Nutmega do. 

Indigo do. 

Wines,  M-idcira galla. 

Do.     Sherry do. 

Do.     French do. 

Do.     Other do. 

Spirits  from  grain do. 

Beer,  Ale,  &c do. 

Molasses do. 

Olive  Oil  in  caska do. 

Linseed  Oil...  : do. 

Manufactures  of  Cotton 

Do.  of  Silk ; 

Do,  of  Lncc ,   

Do.  cfWoollcn 

Do.  ofFlax 

Do.  ofHemp .  

Do.  of  Iron  a"  1  Steel  

Do.  ofBraaa..        .     ■  

Do.  ofLeatlier  

Iron  in  pigf cwt. 

Rnllpd  Iron. ;,,....::.. ,. uO. 

Hammered  Iron do. 

Steel do. 

Hemp .     .■ do. 

Wool Ita. 


Quantity.       Value 


10,274,079 

89,15.1,360 

107,483,941 

7,900.014 

2,757,309 

3,009.008 

14,321,084 

2,152,333 

1,826,800 

1,201,093 

1,540,430 

70,H)9 

9S1.894 

■».i,500 

mfiSi 

9,204.088 

1,993,064 

9,511.354 

89,P37 

17.080,473 

348,491 

507,790 


355,011 

577,927 
O.W.OOS 
48,633 
103,311 
,191,313 


P,813,835 

8,072,057 

5,037,377 

510,453 

889,147 

190,874 

783,834 

83,187 

74,002 

104,781 

ie;),882 

77,350 

999,863 

599,004 

341,987 

1,079,(«3 

844,874 

1,319,845 

100,888 

3,989,080 

148.810 

315,072 

10,144,681 

8,000.349 

1,0;!.>,1.)6 

7,379,338 

780,891 

1,485,982 

4,818,150 

364,753 

089,894 

■•'',3,508 

1  \;<7,3.Tu 

J,748.Pa3 

554,150 

514,743 

317,925 


Quantity. 


3,081,136 

35,800,861 

11,0:15,930 

3,988,003 

2,024,438 

191,.323 

1,038,184 

100,069 

3,40-  041 

611,494 

731,725 

3,060 

e43,(>32 

.33,686 

308 

311,078 

391.099 

511,8.38 

5,383 

58,730 

0,74,5 

2!l,7dl 


Value. 


843 

8,708 

4,0(.4 

10,095 

400 

1,002,535 


91,001,560 

4,8C8.780 

li«,139 

218,983 

819,831 

04,015 

1778 

349,643 

51,570 

99,849 

4,974 

857,056 

23,li87 

385 

107,155 

144,981 

269,868 

4,501 

13,797 

i.y-i 
!;( cw 

f.,iK)fi,8J4 

887,589 

07,350 

818,322 

l,351,a(iC 

054,700 

887,314 

1,704 

i,n:. 

I„W9 

8!I,H75 

12,571 

49,157 

8,400 

391,729 


m^''^ 

\^'l 


Part  111 


1833. 

1834. 

I(B,T74 

108.373 

]30,se>8 

lin,t71 

I04,H70 

188,019 

l,0S3,ail 

l,75b,1.-M 

341 

l.UUl 

13,0)8 

88,370 

58,8£4 

51,803 

1,570 

4,889 

3,(J«S 

U,l»3 

80,803 

00,810 

784,303 

]60,30e 

4,754 

3,274 

1,310 

849 

Sn.3()l 

30,518 

42„'i«5 

11,828 

83,558 

14,805 

7.758 

80 

4,053 

0,209 

.    80.8!ia 

3.5,857 

04,847 

58,327 

34.411 

18,040 

4,077 

3,805 

0,333 

12,745 

100,855 

7!»,2M 

3,157 

2,230 

083 

3,224 

3,455 

7,359 

053 

4,422 

1,4)0,041 

400,000 

14,859 

7,8U8 

3,403 

5,034 

5,314 

4,138 

3.503 

4,204 

37,014 

54(107 

477,367 

050,381 

0,401,774 

6,048,393 

id  articles,  of  all  sorts, 
spices,  of  tea,  of  hidRS, 
!  imports  for  the  yeu 

to  the  United  States 


■ZPORTED. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

3,081,136 

51,001,560 

35,800,801 

4,2HH,7!» 

u,u:u,080 

ii«,13<) 

3,038,003 

212,083 

3,034,438 

210,821 

101,333 

36,115 

1,022,184 

04,015 

100,060 

I' 778 

3,40^  041 

340.043 

611,404 

51,570 

781,725 

90,849 

3,000 

4,074 

643,033 

857,056 

33,686 

33,087 

308 

385 

311,078 

107,155 

SOl.OOO 

144,081 

5n,8.-» 

2tffl,2fi8 

5.323 

4,501 

58,730 

13,797 

i,74.'-> 

i.ir'i.' 

20,rdJ 

;;u.c-; 

■„oUC,854 



887,589 

07,350 

.    .    .... 

818,222 

l,351,2(iC 

fl*«,766 

287,314 

1.704 

LAS',; 

843 

1„W» 

H,708 

WP,H75 

4,0!.4 

12,571 

16,005 

40,157 

400 

2,400 

1,002,535 

291,729 

.J 
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Piper, 

Bonki, 

Rag» 

run 

Hidei 

Dye  Wood 

Copper  in  pigi,  barf,  plitea,  4ce 

Tin  in  pigt,  ban,  platei,  ihaetiiAui... 

MaliiiRany 

Bullion  and  Specie,  Gold 

Do.  do.     Silver 

GlBM  and  Olam  Ware 

Furccluin,  Earthen,  and  Stone  Ware,. 

Cigan,  million 

Salt,  bustiel 

Coal,    do 

Leghorn,  Chip,fte.  Htti  and  Bonneti. 


IMfORTS, 


Quantity.       Value.        auantity.        Value, 


08,784 
6,038,076 
3,005,583 


184,800 
149,496 
517,446 
300,303 

3,390,688 
604,406 

1,335,843 
134,589 
353,905 

3,706,179 

14,145.450 

501,734 

1,850,151 
671,791 
830,315 
300,877 
433,305 


BxroaTBD. 


11,784 
50,405 
15,330 


80,830 
0,08U 

80,63(1 

1,404,905 

014,034 

153,314 

816 

104,000 

300,080 

1,386,578 

59,403 

105,545 

130,035 

13,810 

3,130 

10,110 


2.  Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  TVade  with  each  Country,  during  the  Year  1834. 


COUMTIUEa, 


Rtwift  .   •  •    ...••• 

PruJiia      

Swedrn  and  Somj   >   •    •    • 
Swnlinh  WhI  inllM  ■    •    -, 
Dmnurk  .--•••• 
Dulih  Wm  IB<1«     •   •    • 
neUiiim   ..-..■. 

Netherlanda  •<••■-- 
nulch  Eait  India   .    •    •    •    • 

Dulch  WmI  iDdiM 

DuldiGuliB* 

Enflind 

Scotland    ........ 

Irrhnd      .-•••••• 

GIbn'.tar 

Mill! 

Briliih  Gut  Indin      .  •   •   • 

St.  Helm* 

RritithGulaM  --••-• 
Sritiili  Wat  IndtH  ■  •  •  • 
Britlih  Amoricu  ColoniM    •    - 

Newfiundland ■ 

Hondurai  .---•••• 
Cipe  or  Uodd  Hop*     .    •    .    . 

Hania  Townt  ftc • 

Fiance  on  AtlanUc  •  -  ■  -  • 
Frince  on  MaditemuMUi     •   • 

Bourbon,  Ac. • 

French  Wert  lodlat  .  .  .  . 
French  Ouianft   ...... 

Hiyli 

Spain  on  Atlantic 

Spain  on  Meditemimn  •  •  - 
Teneriffp,  ftc  --..»• 
Manilla  and  Philippine  Iilandl 
Cuba  ..-•••-•• 
Other  Sninilh  Went  Indlei  •  - 
Ponufpl     .••--••• 

Madeira 

Fajrai  and  other  Aiorw  •  -  • 
Cape  de  Veld  Iiludi    .    .    .    ■ 

Italy 

Sicily 

Trinle,  kr. 

Turkey,  Lennt 

China 

Mexico .    . 

Central  Republic  of  America  • 
Colombia  ........ 

f.nril 

Ar^ntine  Republic  .  -  •  - 
Citplatlne  Hepubiic     ■    -    •    - 

Chill 

rem 

S^ii'h  America,  tpnertlljr     ■    ■ 
£umpe,  generally    >        ■    ■    ., 
Aaia,  {^.nerilly    ■>,>-. 
Africa,  f^neruljr     - 
Wtat  Indiea,  genmil 
South  Sen      ■    • 
North-wcit  Coast 
Uncertain  IMrH 


COMMERCE. 


U9,699 

15,813,773 
1327,400 

41^072 

*»,H!l,7l'7 

<40,«eg 

1,112,385 

148,190 

183,685 

8^096,003 

8,94S,4<3 

815,309 

424,698 

18,481 

40,033 

1,422,083 

254,986 

5M,6I4 

Ge9rtll 

7,892,327 

8,066,068 

170,968 

1,727,188 

4,729,969 

1,430,118 

787,41)9 
618.412 
2(V214 


Value  of  Ezpnrti. 


Dnmeitio 
Produce. 


66,072 

"2,608,671 

11^683*56 

1,032,398 

19,717 

661,179 

2,488 

1,244,424 

2(B,744 

187,473 

80,638 

3,662 

3,692,990 

431,805 

42,542 

100,910 

9,568 

79,  ill 

103,786 

4.080 

618,609 

83,4,V< 

255,758 

1,192^6 

111,810 

420,758 

IJ>86,0»7 

671,166 

'  714",4IH 
42,767 
323,580 
76,938 
49,123 
801,906 
S9t,565 
81,583 
61,349 


208,941 

'64*4^ 
67,567 


19,084 


NAVIOATION. 


American  Tonna^.        Foreign  Tonnage, 


Entered.    Deperted.     Entered.    Deputed, 


Tone. 
18.787 
164 
10,404 


200.685 
3,757 
2,199 
3,771 
205 
7,400 


18,595 


51,329 

196,989 

397 

4,011 

1,500 

16,719 

79,830 

17,846 

149 

96,909 


8,808 


109665 

18,108 

10,144 

368 


19,277 

889,981 

993 

1,719 

36,588 
13,161 
4,664 

6,301 


31.729 

1,671 

8,574 

^78 


1,476 
107 

7,tbS 


27,127 
14,631 
3,775 

6^14 
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3,  Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  each  State  and  Territo-ij,  during  the  Year  1834. 


I     i 


VALUE  or  IMPOnTS. 

VAI.UB  or  KXPOIITt 

8T4TE3  AND 

In  Amortcan 
voaaoli. 

In  ronton 

VMaeia. 

ToUI. 

Donwatic  Pnitluco. 

ronitp)  l*roiluGa, 

Total  of 
Domiatie  k 
lortiicn  l>r» 

Uuca. 

DnlLin. 
834,167 
80,870 

aatxi 

IO,U8,K10 

429,4IS 

91,612,014 

^l^l 

3,9M,74« 

51,945 

4,168,245 

8iO,3!i4 

B,4|l3,0<l!i 

471,406 

11,907,7-8 

7,.Kfl,l07 

«,670,7ll7 

TERMTORlt:!!. 

InAniorlcan 
voMcla. 

Id  Foroiin 

VOMclt. 

"Dollan." 
88,891 

!II6,94'6 
14,919 

9,953,103 

1,660 

401,158 

M8.e6e 

149,7,17 

710,937 

111,304 

3,864,984 

9,401  l,4KI 

l,529,»l 

Tolal. 

ISilUnT' 

611.977 

79,666 

834,372 

4,672,746 

410,881 

481,419 

13,849,469 

8,131 

9,031,803 

51,045 

0,018,708 

806,009 

5,460,940 

471,406 

II,II9,M11 

7,'i«7,.127 

6,664,047 

luAmorlrao 

TOMla. 

In  foreign 
vnaela. 

Total. 

M>iM    •    •    ■ 
Now  llunMhiro 
Vormnot     ■    • 
MawchuMt!!  • 
Rhnlolilind    • 
CooMcUeul     • 
Now  York  -    ■ 
Now  Jonry 
ronufyWaiii.a   ■ 
Dolawarti    -    • 
Mkryluvl    ■    ■ 
UUU  of  Columbia 
Vlr(ii>i>       ■    ■ 
North  Camlin.i 
Duulh  Caivlma 
OKirda  .    ■    ■ 
AlUjun     •   • 

Dollan. 
MJn,441 
118,1231 
.lil.l'OU 

17,SOI),aVl 
42ti,'<69 
58l,'2m 

C8,292,7»i 

27 

»,913,7!I2 

171.731 

4,3IK9I7 

I74,713 

7.14,223 

101.911 

e7ii,(i7i 

202.412 
9!l3,t(18 

Dollan. 

190  8M) 

460 

373,076 

4,431 

4,8Di,!118 

4.461 

661,476 

I0,20H 

41)1,166 

91,101 

103,102 

9>',1I7 

907,102 

344,370 

101,723 

DolLin. 

1,060,191 

II8.69.1 

322,h06 

17,679,  I2« 

427,0.'4 

^8.^:9o 

73,II*,.lM 

4,4M 

I0,479,J6H 

IK',,IH3 

4,647,4X1 

ll»l,254 

837.321 

922,479 

1,787,967 

'm,wt 

Sft'>,36l 

Doll  in. 

726,38,1 
7g,6«6 

334,371 
4^11,800 

421,419 

ll,Slie,.106 

6,479 

,830,641 

51,941 

9,143,809 

664.145 

4,750,003 

300,012 

7,945,981 

6,166,814 

4,14I,7MI 

Dollan. 
I8,'2a4 
1,914 

«'),741 

«7 

7,406,5,18 

I,«I8,004 

WhIOO 
13,499 
IO,3Ti 

'3»,»74 

Uollan. 

'857,761 

i,<lii,O0S> 
389,84*9 
410,437 
'   S,4M 
'  69,939 

Dollan. 
18,  KM 
1,914 

8,'476.074 

tn,74l 

007 

11,662,545 

I,g37,9«l 

I,"l5i,137 
13,499 
I3,!<J8 

'«8,8i3 

'  d,7.io 

Iflulaiana    •    . 
Oliio  .... 

FInrirIa  Torrilory 
kUchifU  Tor'y. 

8,9e9,W4 
I4,7i>» 
1 1 1,157 
106,202 

4,811,^61 

4,1168 

93,841 

I3,78l,f!0g 
10,767 
1.1'..79S 
106,902 

16.838,169 
145.381 
175,918 
36,091 

6,9ai,"45 
96,070 
14,967 

93.75!>,7n7 
941,461 

li.o.mi 

3^,091 

l,94l,M 
'lOO 

l,40<,!i.'M 
'38,480 

9,797,917 
'  33,04'o 

80,517,124 
941,451 
92li,«JS 
36,3;i 

Total        ■    ■ 

113,700,174 

19,821,168 

196,521,339 

6l,2Se,ll9 

19,738,043 

81,094,162 

10,107,349 

6,1104,460 

81,311,811 

104,336,»?3 

4.  Tabic  showinff  the  Value  of  Imports,  Exports,  and  Consumption  of  Foreign  Merchandisi 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  Year  1789  to  1836.  (From  the  Nat.  Calendar,  1830.) 


Yenri. 

Iinpnria, 

E.xpnrt8  of  Fo- 
reJKii  Morch'disc. 

Consiimption. 

Exports  tif  Do. 
nioalic  Mcr'disu. 

Whole  E.x  ports. 

1790 

823,000,000 

8:wo,ooo 

$23,500,000 

$19,000,000 

$20,205,1.56 

nyi 

2U,2(K),000 

rm.mo 

30,000,000 

w,rm,mo 

19,012,041 

17<« 

31,.'H)0,0()« 

1,(X)0,0<H) 

31,.'HXJ,000 

19,000,(100 

20,753,098 

I7y.3 

31.1(>0,0(X) 

l,7.'>0,000 

30,800,000 

2-l,(K)0,()00 

2(;,1()9,.572 

1791 

34,fi(X),(H)0 

0„')00,000 

29,500,(H)0 

20,.5lX),(10O 

33,026,233 

17'.).5 

69,75r.,2C.8 

8,3()0,(MX) 

63,000,000 

39,.')00,(H)0 

47,989.472 

17% 

81,43!),lt)4 

2(),3()0,(X)0 

60,636,164 

40,704,097 

67,004,079 

1797 

75,379,406 

27,000,000 

50,379,406 

29,a')0,206 

50,850,206 

17<.I8 

f)8,.')ni,7(X) 

33,(KX),000 

37,551,700 

28,527,097 

01,.527,097 

1799 

79,009,148 

45,1)23,000 

35,546,148 

33.142,522 

78,0G5,.522 

1800 

91,252,708 

49,130,877 

44,121,877 

31,810,903 

70,971,780 

1801 

111,303,511 

40,tV12,721 

66,720,790 

47,473,204 

94,115,925 

1802 

70,333,333 

35.774,971 

42,558,362 

36,700,189    . 

72,485,160 

1803 

64,0<;0,C06 

13,591,072 

62,072,594 

42,20.5.901 

65,800,033 

1804 

85,(K)0,000 

3*5,231,597 

60,768.403 

41,407,477 

77,099,074 

180,') 

120,000,000 

53,179,019 

69,420,981 

42,:J87,002 

95,,506,021 

180G 

129,410,000 

60,2a3,2»t 

71,126,700 

41,2.53,797 

101, .536,963 

1807 

138,.'J00.000 

.^,043,558 

81,850,442 

48.0!>':,o92 

108,843,1.50 

1808 

66,990,000 

12,997,414 

46,992,.')86 

y,433,.546 

22.430.900 

1809 

59,400,000 

at),79'>  v;?! 

41,002,409 

31,405,702 

62,203,233 

1810 

85,400,000 

24,39i,.J95 

64,008,705 

42,3(16,075 

00,757,970 

1811 

53,400,000 

10,022,790 

40,377,210 

45,291,043 

61,316,833 

1813 

77,030,000 

8,4y.'),127 

71,iJ34,973 

30,032,109 

38,527,236 

1813 

22,005,000 

2,817,845 

23,157,1.')5 

25,008,132 

27,855,997 

1814 

12,905,000 

14.V109 

15,819,831 

0,782,272 

6,927,441 

181.1 

11.3,041,274 

6,.')83.350 

109,4.57,924 

45,974,403 

.52,.557,7fl3 

lair. 

147,103,000 

n,i:iH,yjr> 

132,904,445 

04,';S1,890 

81,920,452 

1817 

99,250,000 

19,:V)8,009 

82,891,931 

58,31 3,ri(  10 

82,(>71,509 

1813 

121,750,000 

19,420,096 

105,323,304 

73,8.54,437 

93,281,133 

1819 

87,12.5,000 

19.105,083 

70,959,317 

.50,970,838 

70,142,521 

1820 

74,450,000 

18,(H)8,029 

50,441,971 

51,083,040 

09,091,669 

1821 

02,585,724 

21,302,488 

41,283,2.36 

43,071,8'W 

(■>4,974,328 

1822 

83,241,541 

22,280,202 

60,955,339 

49,874,079 

72,100,281 

1823 

77,-579,207 

27,.')43,622 

.50,035.645 

47,1.55,408 

74,099,0.30 

1824 

80,.549,007 

25,337,1,')7 

55,21 1,8.')0 

.5O,049..500 

75,980,0.57 

1825 

90,310,075 

32,590,643 

03,749,432 

00,W4.745 

99,535,388 

1820 

84,974,477 

24,539,012 

60,434,805 

5.3,055,710 

77,.595,322 

1827 

79,481,068 

23,403,13t; 

50,080,932 

58,'.)21,691 

82,324,827 

1828 

88,509,824 

21,5a^017 

66,914,807 

50,609,009 

72,204,086 

1829 

74,492,527 

16,658,478 

57,834,019 

.55,700,193 

72,3.58,671 

1830 

70,876,920 

14,387,470 

56,499,441 

59,402,029 

73.840,.50o     , 

1831 

103,191,124 

20,033,.526 

83.157,598 

61,277,027 

81,310,58;; 

1832 

101,029,266 

24,039,473 

76,989,793 

63,137,470 

87,176,943     i 

1833 

108,118,311 

19,822,735 

88,295,576 

70.3r698 

90,140,433     1 

18.34 

!26,.5?1,3.3S 

23,812,81* 

502,703,521 

F\,dri    162 

104,336.973 

1835* 

151.030,368 

20,424,213 

130,606,156 

98,53i,026 

118,955,239 

*  Partly  estimatod  f  .  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30, 1835. 


Part  in 

the  Year  1834. 


BooxV. 


UNITED  STATES. 
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rtklvico. 

ToW  of 
DoaMlle  k 
tmifa  I'm 

dun. 

I)nll.in. 
l«14,l«7 
110,871) 

attain 

I0,l4»,l<i0 

«iii,ia(i 

4a4l« 

25,5^,014 

^I3I 

3,9ta,7J8 

■11,94! 

4,l(ll.,J<J 

8iO,3!'4 

8,4»3,(»» 

47l,.|06 

ll,207,-:8 

7,WI,t07 

*,670,7M 

M,M7,«4 
i4l,4«l 
a2l>,'li 

ToUl, 

1. 

il 
m 

MB 
37 
ISO 
39 

131 
80 

DolUn. 
IB,)«0 
lilU 

6,470,074 

(«,74l 

007 

ll,e«2,54i 

1,9J7,0«3 

I,"l5/1,'>37 
13,49'^ 
13,'-ilJ 

'  tt,t'\3 

'  d,TM 

8,197,9l"7 

'33,(i40 

09 

»,3li.|i|| 

reign  Merchanditt 
Jalendar,  J  830.) 


^tiole  Exports. 


!l2(),2()iJ,l.')C. 

19,()la,(Ml 

20,753,098 

2(>,l«'.),.'i72 

;t3,()2r),233 

47,y8y,472 

07,004 ,079 

5C,M(),20G 

f)l,.')27,()'.r7 

78,fiC5,.V22 

70,971,780 

94,115.925 

72,485,160 

i5,8()0,()33 

77,099,074 

l5,.'ifiR,021 

:01,.').3fi,963 

108,843,1.% 

22,430.960 

52,203.233 

■>,7.57,970 

1,310,833 

38,527,2.30 

27,855,997 

0,927,441 

.V2,557,753 

81,920,452 

12,671.569 

13,281.133 

70,142,521 

09,691,609 

4,974,328 

'2,160,281 

'4,699,0.30 

?5,986,0.57 

)9,535,388 

r7,.')95,322 

'2,324,827 

12,264,680 

'2.3.')8,671 

■.3,840,.WN 

11,310,58;: 

17,176,943 

0.140,433 

,330.973 

8.955,239 


BEMARKS. 

t  Prinr  to  1831  the  Trcaaiiry  Roporti  did  nnt  give  tlio  viiluo  of  tlia  Import*.  Their  valiiu  (Vom  170A  to  180'.  Iim 
be«n  Inltnii  (Vnm  I'itliin'i  Hlntintiei,  niid  'lin  vnliin  nrihiiiio  in  1813  fVoin  Huybort.  Tlio  valiiu  orthnao  in  18(13, 18"'' 
Iri04, 1807,  lnl7,  1818,  mid  IHIU,  and  tlioin  f^nin  l7Ufl  tii  171)3,  rriiin  iiianiitcript  notsi  ond  enttiiiatua  n  iw  made  ..j 
the  DepurtniiMit.  Tliu  valuii  of  ll.uu  in  18U3,  IHNi,  1808,  liJOl).  1810,  1811,  IHltt.  1813,  1814,  i81U,  and  182U,  Ooin  cat- 
culatliinH,  unil  cniiipiirlioii*  with  other  yuurt.  The  value  o(  the  Importi  nroin  1831.  incluaivo.  Iiaa  been  taken  lYum 
•lllcial  doc.niinnta. 

i.  Aa  till!  Iliiiilta  of  Expnrta  (Voin  1700  to  1803  were  loat  or  deatroyed  during  tlio  war,  tha  amount  of  Expnrta  ol 
Forolin  ML'rihnniliHu  rtuin  17t>0  to  171NI  havo  iinw  Ik'uu  uatiiiiated  in  tin;  liuiiurtniunt  Troin  olHcinI  rctiirna.  Tlioac 
ftom  liOtt  til  I80'.<  hnvi)  been  taken  fViini  variniia  aoiircra  bt'liovcd  to  h<-  aiitliciitic,  and  in  part  rmni  iluin  Kiven  In 
Id*  anniinl  'I'riiaaiiry  Ri'iiort  of  Decombor,  18U1.  Their  vr.lue*  IVoni  1803  to  1820  havo  been  copied  from  I'ilkin's 
gittlalica,  and  are  bul...  vud  tn  bo  chiefly  from  otncii.l  ilocjincnta ;  and  from  I82U  to  IKM,  from  olllclal  retnrni  on 
mo.  Free  Kiiiida  lire  Inr.liidi-d  In  the  tninl  of  Ex|i(iri.'.  biu  not  in  any  account  of  linporta  prcvioua  to  181U.  lluncu, 
up  to  that  year  hnve  been  added  for  llic  cnnniimptiun  of  Ooa  gooiia, 

In  17U0  and  171)1,  9 1,1X10,(100  (ler  annum ;  In  17U7  tn  1807,  «3.000,000 ; 

niKt  to   ]7tHI,      1,300,000;  1807  to  1818,     .^OUO,!^. 

3,  The  VVliolft  Expnrta  and  Domcatic  Expnrta  are  chiefly  IVom  nfflclal  rotiirnb,  except  the  Doineatic  G.v|iorta  flroir 
171)0  tu  171)>'>,  which  havo  been  rocontly  ealiinnled  by  the  Uupartmeiit  (Vom  the  qu  <ntitieH  on  record  nisit  coiupara 
tire  atoteniunt  ;  the  value  of  thoau  in  17U1.  Iiowover,  are  eitiinated  in  the  annual  report  of  tliut  year. 

The  shipping  by  wliich  the  active  and  extensive  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  ia 
ciiicfly  American,  and  ship-buildin;;  has  always  been  a  very  important  branch  of  the  na 
tional  industry.  The  shipping  interest  has  been  protected  by  discriminating  tonnagc-dutien 
on  foreign  tonnage,  from  the  establishment  of  the  now  government  in  1789,  and  by  the  entire 
exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  from  the  coasting  trade.  All  vessels  engaged  in  tiic  foreign 
trade  are  registered  by  the  collector  of  the  district  to  which  they  belong,  and  those  employ- 
ed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  are  enrolled  and  licensed  by  tho  same  officer.  The 
wiiole  amount  of  the  shipping  in  the  beginning  of  tho  year  1834,  was  1,606,150  tons ;  of 
which  75U,026  was  registered  tonnage,  and  856,124  enrolled  and  licensed,  including  101,306 
tons  employed  in  steam  navigation. 

Tom. 

Of  KeRlHtcred  Tonnage  were  employed  in  tho  Whale  Piahery 101,158 

CoaatingTrado 7']4,1!)H 


Of  Enrolled  and  Licenaed  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

1)0.  do.  do. 


Cod  Fisliery (W,720 

Mackerel  Finhery 48.725 


"It  must  be  recollected,  however,"  says  one  of  the  committees  of  the  New  York  conven- 
tion, "  that  many  vessels  owned  in  tho  United  States  trade  under  foreign  flags,  and  therefore 
do  not  appear  in  tho  tonnage  account.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  great  improvements 
made  in  fahip-buiiding  of  late  years,  by  combining  tho  carriage  of  large  burdens  with  fast 
sailing,  liavo  given  this  country  a  decided  advantage  over  all  others  in  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness; whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  United  States  gain  in  celerity,  in  the  performance 
of  effective  duty,  and  the  preference  obtained  in  tiie  lighting  business,  at  least  one-fifth 
over  their  most  Judicious  competitors." 

Slalemenl  of  the  Amount  of  Tonnage,  at  severa'  ^    "  -ent  Periods. 


Ye.ira. 

Regiatercd. 

1  "..oiled  and  Licenaed. 

Total. 

Coaating. 

Fiiiheries. 

123,803 
6r)I),<tUl 
600,080 
376,473 

e8«,ono 

750,02b 

fl8,(;07 
272,402 
541),374 
51fl,!)78 
04i),fi27 
744,11)8 

0,002 
30,071) 
00,722 
08,323 
102,833 
111,1)24 

201,563 
972,402 
1,225,185 
1,191,770 
1,439,450 
>,iX)0,149 

The  whole  amount  of  the  tonnage  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1834,  was  1,642,722  tons,  of  which  1,074,670  were  American,  and  568,052  fioreign ;  cleared 
1,711,720  tons,  of  which  1,134,020  were  American,  and  577,700  foreign, 

Hialemcnt  of  the  Tonnage  belonging  to,  and  also  of  the  Tonnage  Entered  and  Cleared  a: 
the  Principal  Ports*  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Duties  accruing  at  each, 

during  the  Year  1834. 


EDterotl. 

Clearad. 

Duties  Faiil. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Amerirao. 

Foreign. 

1'oUl. 

New  Vork       •    •    • 

323,734 

342,630 

101,067 

443.697 

2X2.934 

96,161 

329,0S5 

S10,204,.572 

Bosir'n 

iw.aoi 

IM,94l 

2.SI44 

IBIl.OS.'V 

127,299 

29,642 

156,S37 

2,t31,T(i6 

riiibctrliihU    ■    •    • 

79,M8 

W.347 

19,457 

83,1.04 

46,411 

16,236 

62,647 

2,I1I,K!7 

Ntw  neilf'inl  •    ■     • 

76,^9 

22,916 

i77 

23,193 

21.861 

1,330 

*),«» 

2.i,i0-i 

Nintuckot  .... 

64,;VVi 

46 

46 

.    .    . 

46 

'46 

1,228 

New  OrlcaCH  •     ■    . 

CO.  904 

69,131 

n,'»9 

136,330 

112.230 

7l,6W 

IM,F29 

1,.654,0I8 

IU.!innre    .    .    -    - 

611,109 

46,SS3 

11-04S 

6-..aM 

41,196 

17,350 

6B,946 

6-3,024 

Jiirtlaiid      -    .    •    . 

4!).0li 

31,068 

t,ci;6 

33,334 

40,313 

1,572 

4l,f96 

IS2,K12 

Huh 

42,773 

8,990 

... 

S,U90 

Ii,0g9 

f,01l9 

21,120 

Kilern          .    .    ■    ■ 

31.877 

13,917 

in 

14.108 

L'^ai.; 

.    .    . 

15,615 

66J« 

Helf«l 

22.646 

2,288 

*t 

2,33V 

3.-83 

42 

3,S06 

6:912 

New  [/jihlnn  •    •    . 

27,W9 

8,861 

... 

6,861 

fl066 

.    .    . 

8,aVi 

^210 

Newlt'ryiiort  •    •    • 

1>.M% 

6,497 

.  .  . 

6,497 

6,168 

... 

6,168 

ar>500 

N<.rf.,lk"  .... 

2I,>KI 

6,176 

11,893 

18,069 

16,661 

19,3» 

30,036 

4iJi7n 

I'li>viiI«nM      -    .    - 

!»,8!4 

!!,092 

224 

•I,3i0 

S,o»7 

1AM 

8,921 

83.622 

Por'sinouth      -    •    - 

1S,S09 

t,773 

78 

8,831 

4,330 

27 

.408 

87,860 

Willi, iriKtnn    -    .    • 

13,970 

144 

144 

... 

... 

... 

<478 

Chiite-iton  .    .    •    . 

12,231 

11,251 

36,008 

64,259 

60,347 

40,495 

100,842 

4:>,oa6 

*  Several  of  the  itatenients  here  given  include  a  whole  Diatrict. 
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Pa«t  III. 


Tmc  rif'hpriPk^  nnvo  bpt>n  pursiK'd  by  tlio  New  Enfflaiidora  with  a  rare  spirit  of  hardy  vn- 
terpriHe,  from  iiii  early  period  of  the  Bottlvniont  ot  the  country.  The  whale  flxhcry  !■  pro 
Bccutcd  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  chiefly  south  of  tho  line,  for  the  right  or  blaci<  .  hale,  and  in 
the  Hnnthern,  Ind.m,  and  Facilic  ocean!*,  for  the  itpcrtnaccti  whuio.  In  tin'  year  1H34, 
1U1,6UH  toHH  w*"  sihi|<pin)(  were  cinploycU  in  this  buainess;  and  in  tiio  courtio  of  the  year 
IBItt,  17ii,083  barrel'!  of  sperinaceii,  and  1*20,640  of  whale  oil  were  brought  home,  ot  iho 
value  of  about  G,.'M*0/HK)  doUurH.  Seal  oil  and  fan  are  also  obtained  in  tho  Antarctic 
Bcaa  by  these  adventurous  Beamen.  Tho  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Nan- 
tucket  and  New  Bedford,  and  ah '  <  Imt  on  a  less  scale  from  New  London,  ting  Harbour,  Wat- 

n,  Bristol,  Hudson,  &c.  About  1U,()(K)  men  are  cn(;a)(ed  in  it,  and  tho  seamen  are  paid, 
not  by  fixed  wages,  but  by  a  certain  uliarc  in  tho  jirofita  of  tho  voyajje.  Thoee  in  tho  Pa. 
cific  und  Southern  occuna  are  frenernlly  ab.scnt  from  two  to  three  years  at  a  time. 

The  cod  fishery  is  pursued  on  tiie  Bunks  and  coasts  of  Ni^wfuundland,  and  on  tho  Labrador 
coasts.  It  einpljys  upwards  of  0(l,()(M)  tons  of  small  cratl,  some  of  which  make  several  trips 
a  year;  tiioso  on  the  coast-fisheries  jrciionilly  remain  longer.  The  produce  of  this  fishery 
may  lie  estimated  ot  from  1,'20(),(MI0  to  1,.')(MMKK)  dollars  a  year,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
exported.  The  mackerel  fi.sliory  employs  about  ."MMHIO  tons  of  shipping,  and  produces  about 
2,()(KM)00  d")i"-  "innually;  in  the  year  IHM,  252,883  barrels  of  pickled  mackerel  were 
inp|v    '    '.  ...  Hi.,  ii.'nsaac'  I  -letts  inapcctinn  oflices. 

We  aru  unfortunately  destitute  of  tho  proper  data  for  ascertaining  the  actual  amount  of 
the  coasting  trade,  which  is  known  to  bo  very  extensive,  nnd  which,  as  will  be  porf  ived  by 
a  reference  to  the  table  above  given,  has  increased  much  ukjig  rapidly  than  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country.  The  great  dt  velopment  of  our  natural  resources  and  tho  extension  of  our 
manufactures,  causing  the  raw  material  which  was  formerly  exported  to  foreign  countries  to 
be  shipped  from  the  producing  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  supplying  a  large  amount 
of  II  -xnufuctured  articles  ti)rmerly  iinprtcd,  sulTiciently  account  for  this  Itict.  Tiio  inland 
trarti  has  increased  still  more  wonderfully.  "It  maybe  here  remarked,"  says  tiie  com- 
mittcc  before  quoted,  "  that  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  American  bays,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  call  into  existence  two  descriptions  of  boats,  unknown  in  Turope,  which  n;i  vigate  llie 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tombigbee,  and  other  large  rivers  of  the  south  and  west,  with  their 
tributary  waters.  These  boats,  carrying  from  30  to  .'H)  tons,  are  to  be  seen  in  countless  num- 
bers, on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  especially,  and  are  not  licensed  or  noticed  in  the  custom- 
house reports.  By  a  conjectural  estimate  they  amount  to  150,000  or  200,000  tons  on  the 
variona  ivaters  of  the  United  States.  '^^  these  may  be  ad('  !  the  coal-boats  of  t'.n  Susque- 
hanna. Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  id  Lackawax'-n,  \Wi..  this  yeur(l";i(  n  livcred 
200,000  tons  of  coal  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Yor^   ' 

The  banking  institutions  of  tho  United  States  are  joint-stoci.'  npanios,  inc  .iiwrated  by 
the  respective  States  with  fixed  capitals,  "iid  as  they  are  all  bank.^  of  circulali  n,  and  their 
bills  form  tho  principal  circulating  medium  of  tho  ci.nntry,  a  genen"  view  of  their  number 
and  amount  of  capital  belongs  properly  to  this  place.  The  metallic  -ency  of  the  country 
has  been  recently  much  enlarged  by  the  importation  and  coinage  of  buli.on,  aid  in  many  of 
the  States  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  of  less  than  five  dollars  is  prohibited  by    uv. 

Number  and  Capital  of  the  Uanks  of  the  several  Stales,  in  1830  aim    -  .{5. 


States. 


No.  nf  Binki. 


Elaine 

w  Ilampsliiru 

V'lrmont 

MatmachUBetti 

Rhnde  Island 

Conncctir.ut 

New  York 

?.'.; w  Jtrscy 

P  tinsylvanla 

Di'lawarn 

Maryland 

11'.'  ict  of  Columbia... 

\  ■  -.inia 

Nurtli  Carolina 

Bout  !i  Carolina .. 

C3p'  'Kia 

A'  :iama 

Mi    issippi  

Loii'<iiana 

Tonn'-ssee 

Ohio 

Micliixan 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Totals 


IWIO. 


IH 

IH 

10 

fM 

47 

13 

37 

18 

33 

0 

13 

9 

4 

3 

5 

9 

2 

1 

4 

1 

11 

I 

1 


330 


Cipllal. 


1,7(11  ,(ino 

4.T2,t;25 

20.'«20,OnO 

Oli»;Kt7 

4,4H5,177 

20,0H3.;i53 

2.017,000 

14,(i0!'.!l(i3 

KTU.OOO 

3,S75,7!I4 
.'5.571,100 
J,1!>,5.0(I0 
4,(131,000 
4,'203,02'.t 
ti43,503 
0,50,000 

5,C(i.i,neo 

737,Hn 

1,454,3H0 

10,000 

75,000 


V-'M. 


Nunitwr  of  IlaDkB. 


35 


17 
105 

no 

31 

84 

41 
3 

14 
7 
5 
4 
n 

13 
o 

~i 
10 
2 
29 
7 
3 
6 
1 
1 


(3  branches) 
(2br.) 


(3  hr.l 
(4  br.) 

(17  br.) 
(7  br.) 
(2  br.) 

(10  br.) 
(3  br.) 
(7  br.) 

(31  br.) 
(4  br.) 

(1  br,) 

(10  br.' 
(9  br.' 
h  lir. 


Capllal. 


9  110,101,P98      I  803  (117  branches) 


9  3,441),f>50 

2,fi55,008 

021,815 

30,50<.i,450 

8,0im,4«J 

7,350,700 

30,481,400 

17,7,17,064 

730,000 

7,542,()3!) 

2,013,1185 

5,840,000 

2,404,025 

2,1.'!0.3I8 

6,<B.I,;-03 

5,fi0«,523 

5,800,1  (12 

36,422,14.'; 

2,745,241 

5,070,324 

678,980 

114,390 

4,808,685 

800,000 


•  181,889,980* 


•In  addition  to  the  numbers  here  Riven,  were  52  hanks  with  5  branciles,  from  which  imperfect  retunif  weft 
received,  with  an  estimated  capital  of  14,421,048  dollars. 
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Ntf. 


Capital. 

9  3,44il,M(r 

S,<iA5,UII8 

021,H15 

30,50<i,450 

8,0!10,4l'2 

7,350,71)0 

30,481,460 

17,737,064 

rtii.ooo 

7,542,ti:i!l 

a,C13,!IM 

5,840,000 

2,4fi4,n25 

3,1511.318 

6,7«.1,:.03 

5,000,583 

5,890,irfJ 

86,433,1-15 

3,745,341 

5,070,334 

678,980 

114,390 

4,808,085 

800,000 

O^Q  TIO 


1 181,8W,88B«_| 
imperfect  retunu  i 
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Of  the  inti      ''Water  communications  of  this  country   those  bestow*!  by  nature  havo 
alrokdy  been  od  to.     No  part  of  tho  world  presents  buch  an  extenaivo  river  commerce. 

Steam  v<  ''Holr.  grand  improvement,  first  introdiu  imI  in  America,  ply  on  all  tli<  principal 
■tieams,  ai,d  ot  upwards  of  100,000  tons  of  this  species  of  crail  beloiii^ing  to  the  United  States 
in  1834,  almost  the  whole  was  on  the  interior  waters.  On  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
alone,  an  extent  of  8,000  miles  was  travorsed  by  2:^0  steam-boats.  Neither  the  States  nor 
individuals  have  been  slow  in  improving  and  exteii'ling  thise  natural  advantages;  and  tho 
ipirit  with  which  they  have  undortakon,  and  the  perseverance  they  have  shown  in  executing 
the  most  magnificent  plans,  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  American  name.  The  great  land- 
locked bays  of  the  coast  have  been  connected  by  a  chain  of  canals,  aflfording  a  sate  internal 
water-route  firom  NarraganHftt  Bay  to  Albemarle  Sound.  The  eastern  and  western  waters 
have  been  united  by  several  channels,  which  either  turn  the  Alleghanies  or  surmount  their 
nimmits.    The  waters  of  the  liakes  and  the  Mississippi  have  been  connected  at  various 

Cinta,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  navigation  of  tho  most  important  rivers  havo  been  overcome 
^  removing  the  bars  or  ledges  which  obstructed  their  channela,  or  by  side-cuts,  locks,  and 
dams.  Tho  whole  length  of  this  artificial  navigut  ion  is  not  less  than  9,600  miles ;  all  of 
which,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  has  boon  executed  in  the  short  space  of  20  years. 
These  great  works  have  already  given  fresh  life  to  inunutacturcs,  and  encouraged  tho  estab- 
lishment of  new  ones ;  invigorated,  and  in  many  places  created,  internal  trade ;  promoted 
agriculture,  which  requires  a  cheap  and  easy  transportation  for  the  bulky  articles  which  it 
consumes  and  produces ;  and  developed,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  the  mining  industry  of  the 
country. 

View  of  the  Principal  Canals  in  the  United  State$. 

Lat^fb— MllA 

Annul      a,  iVom  Annapolis  to  the  Chcsapcako  and  OhioCanal 7 

Black      iiu,  Worcustcr  to  Providence 45 

Black  Uivor,  Rome  to  Carthage,  in  progross 76 

Cayuga,  Geneva  on  Soncca  Lake,  to  Montezuma  on  Erie  Canal SO 

Central,  fVoni  Wabash  and  Erie  Cmml,  above  Logunport,  by  valley  of  White  River,  to 

Evansville,  in  progrcBs 390 

Cliamplain,  from  Whitehall,  to  Waterford  on  the  Hudson 63 

Chemung,  Elmira  to  Seneca  Lake 93 

Chenango,  Binghampton  on  North  Branch  of  Susquehanna,  to  Utica 06 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Georgetown  on  Potomac,  to  Cumberland 186 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  from  the  Delaware  to  tho  Elk,  ship  canal 14 

Cross  Cut,  Tcrro  Haute  on  Wabash  and  Erio  Canal,  to  Eel  River  and  Central  Canal,  in 

progress ■  ■  ■  ■ 40 

Cumberland,  Portland  to  Scbago  Pond 20 

Delaware,  from  Easton  to  Bristol 60 

Deluwaro  and  Hudson,  mouth  of  Roundout  creek  to  mouth  of  Lackawaxen 83} 

Delaware  and  Raritan,  New  Brunswick  to  Bordcntown,  ship  canal 43| 

Navigable  feeder  of,  from  Bull's  Island  to  Trenton 24 

Diamal  Swamp,  Deep  Creek  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  Joyce's  Creek  of  Albemarle  Sound. ...    23 

Erio,  Albany  to  Buffalo 363 

Farmington,  New  Haven  to  Northampton 78 

Gencseu  Valley,  Rochester,  to  Olean  on  the  Alleghany,  in  progress 107 

Illinois  and  Chicago,  from  the  Illinois  to  Lake  Michigan,  in  progress,  about 100 

James  and  Kenhawa,  improvement  of  the  river  navigation  and  junction  of  the  rivers. ...      7 

Lackawaxen,  Delaware  to  Honcbdale 36 

Lafourche,  Mississippi  above  New  Orleans,  to  the  Atchafalaya 85 

Lehigh,  Easton  to  White  Haven 66 

Louisville  and  Portland,  ship  canal,  round  the  tath  l<\  the  Ohio 3 

Middlesex,  from  Boston  to  Lowell 37 

Maryland,  Baltimore  to  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 1 

Miami,  Cincinnati  to  tho  Maumee •  • .  265 

Morris,  Jersey  City  opposite  New  York,  to  Easton 101 

Muscle  Shoal,  round  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  the  Tennessee 37 

Ohio  and  Erie,  Portsmouth  to  Cleaveland,  with  lateral  branches •  340 

Oswego,  Syracuse  on  Erie  Canal,  to  Oswego •    38 

I'ennsylvania : 

Central  and  Western  Divisions,  Columbia  to  Pittsburg,  including  Alleghany  Portage 

Rail-Road  of  3Gi  miles 312 

Susquehanna  Division,  Juniata  to  Northumberland •     39 

West  Branch  Division,  Northumberland  to  Dunnstown 66 

North  Branch  Division,  Northumberland  to  the  Lackawanna 76 

Beaver  Division,  from  Beaver  to  MercerCounty 30 

French  Creek  Division 46 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  Akron  on  Ohio  Canal,  to  Newcastle  on  Beaver  Canal 82 

Sandy  and  Beaver,  Bolivnr  on  Ohio  Canal,  to  mouth  of  Little  Beaver 73 

Bantec,  from  the  Sontee  to  the  Cooper 89 
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.     .  Uii|ik-|>lta 

Savannah  and  Alnlamaha . .    ••.»««•••<•••••••■  i Ot) 

Schuylkill,  Fhilailulphla  to  Port  Carbon  . 108 

Suiquclianno,  Columhia  to  Port  IVpoait 40 

Union,  Middlrtown  on  tho  8uM]uohanna,  to  Rendinif i 89 

Wabttiii  and  Erie,  Lafnyi'tto  to  thu  Mauniee,  in  proi^reaa StO 

To  bo  extended  to  Turro  Haute 80 

IVhito  Water,  National  Road,  Wuyno  County,  Indiana,  to  Lawrenoeburg,  in  progroM  ...  76 

Tho  Ainoricani  have  equally  aurpaued  all  other  people  in  the  number  and  extent  of  thoir 
rail-roadti,  having;,  in  leu  tlian  tcti  years,  conatructed  nearly  1,000  miloi  of  theio  artiflcit. 
levclfl,  over  whicli  carriagoi  are  urupellod  by  locomotive  atoain-outfinoa  at  the  rate  of  fVom 
8U  to  oO  milea  an  hour.  Althoiiffli  tiiia  contrivance  ia  leaa  adaptuJ  than  canals  to  the  con- 
veyance of  bulicy  articles,  yet  ft  |K)^08su8  some  advontagos  over  that  mode  of  transports- 
tion,  Bucli  as  that  of  nut  being  interrupted  by  ice,  and  that  of  being  suited  to  some  localitiei 
in  which  artiliciai  water-communication  would  bo  impracticable.  Tho  following  table  pr«> 
•enta  a  view  of  the  principal  rail-roads,  completed  or  in  progress,  in  tho  United  States, 

View  qf  the  Principal  Rail-Roadi  in  the  United  Statet. 

Alleghany  Portage,  Ilollidayiburg  in  Johnstown,  connocting  Central  and  Western  Divi- 

nions  nl'  Pennsylvania  Canal 36) 

Auburn  und  Hyrncuic,  Auburn  to  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  progress 85 

Au|;UHta  and  Athens,  Ucorgia,  in  progress 114 

Baltiinoro  and  Ohio,  comjilctcd  to  Ifarprr's  Ferry 80 

Bultimoro  and  Philadelphia,  through  Wilmington 99) 

Daltinioro  and  Washington 40 

Baltinioro  and  Susquehanna,  througli  Gettysburg  and  York  to  Susquehanna 78 

Boston  and  Lowell 9A) 

Boston  and  Providence 41 

Boston  and  Worcester.    Sco  Western  Rail-Road. 

Camden  and  Amboy,  Camden  opposite  Philadelphia,  to  Amboy  on  the  Rariton 61 

Central,  Savannah  to  Macon,  in  progress 900 

Columbia,  Philadelphia  to  Columbia 81} 

Danville  and  Puttsvillo 59 

Cumberland  Valley,  Ilarrisburg  to  Cliambersburg,  in  progress 4S 

Detroit  and  St.  Joseph's,  from  Detroit  to  mouth  of  tho  St.  Joseph's,  in  progress 900 

EuHtcrn  Shore,  from  Cecil  County  to  Pocomoke  Bay,  Maryland,  in  progress 7 

Eastern,  Boston  to  Nowburyport,  in  progress 33 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo,  Toledo  to  Adrian,  Michigan,  in  progress 33 

Georfria,  Augusta,  to  West  Point  on  Chattahoochy,  in  progress 900 

Harrisburg  and  Lancaster 37 

Hudson  and  Berkshire,  Hudson  City  to  West  Stockbridge,  in  progress 39 

Ithaca  and  Owego,  North  Branch  of  Susquehanna  to  Cayuga  Lake 39 

Lawrcnccburg  and  Indianapolis,  in  progress , 85 

Lexington  and  Ohio,  Lexington  to  Louisville 80 

Long  Island,  from  Brooklyn  to  Greenport,  in  progress 98 

Mad  liivcr,  I)ayton  to  Sandusky,  in  progress 160 

Madison  and  Lafayette,  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash  in  Indiana,  in  progress 150 

Missiaaippi  Natchez  through  Jackson  to  Canton,  in  progress 150 

Mohawk  and  Hudson,  Al^r  to  Schenectady 16 

Montgomery,  Montgomery,  Alabaina,  to  West  Point,  Georgia,  in  progres* 85 

Munroc,  Macon  to  Forsyth,  Georgia,  in  progress 95 

Newcastle  and  Frenchtown,  Delaware  to  the  Elk 16J 

New  Orleans  and  Nashville,  in  progress T 

New  Haven  and  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  progress T 

New  Jersey,  Jersey  City  to  New  Brunswick 98 

New  York  and  Albany,  by  West  Stockbridge,  (projected)    160 

New  York  and  Erie,  New  York  City  to  Lake  Erie,  in  progress 483 

Oxford,  Coatesville  on  Columbia  Rail-Road,  to  Port  Deposit,  in  progress 31 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke,  Petersburg  to  Blakely 60 

Fensacola  and  Columbus,  Bay  of  Pensacola  to  River  Chattahoochee,  in  progress 910 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton 96 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 60 

Portsmouth  and  Roanoke 80 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  Troy  to  Ballston - 95 

Richmond  and  Potomac,  by  Fredericksburg r .     75 

Richmond  and  Petersburg 91 

St.  Franciaville  and  Woodv  Ue,  Mississippi    , r  =  = ,  =  s  ^  ^ .  ^  ^ »    96 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady 99} 

Stoninglon,  Providence  to  Stonington  ....       48 
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'    TABLE— eontinued. 

htitlb-m\m. 

Svracuae  and  Auburn,  New  York 26 

Tonawanda,  Rochester  to  Utic«,  New  York,  in  progro8B 34      , 

Tuscumbia  and  Decatur,  round  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama 45 

UticB  and  Schenectady . .  84 

Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  Jackson  to  the  Mississippi 46 

Western,  firom  Boston  by  Springfield  and  West  Stockbridge,  to  Albany,  in  progreii 300 

Williamsport  and  Elmira,  West  Branch  of  Susquehanna  to  Tioga,  in  progress 74 

Winchester,  Winchester  to  Potomac « 30 

Wrightsvillo  and  Gettysburg,  Columbia  to  Gettysburg 40 

Two  gredt  projects,  which  have  occupied  the  public  attention,  and  have  been  shown  by 
preliminary  reconnoissances  to  be  perfectly  practicable,  merit  notice  here,  although  the  time 
of  their  completion  may  be  yet  somewhat  remote.  These  are,  a  rail-road  from  Cincinnati, 
by  Lexington  and  Knoxville,  to  Charleston,  0.  C.  a  distance  of  600  miles;  and  another  from 
the  same  place  or  some  point  in  Georgia  to  Memphis  on  the  Mississippi,  740  miles.  A  route 
fh>m  the  Penobscot  to  Quebec  has  also  been  surveyed. 

The  common  high  roads  of  the  country  present  a  less  favourable  aspect,  and  in  many 
sections  of  the  Union  roads  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  Yet  there  are  extensive  lines 
of  turnpikes  constructed  in  many  of  the  States,  and  many  of  the  streams  are  spanned  by 
fine  bridges.  The  Americans  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  suspension  bridge, 
which  has  been  borrowed  from  them  in  Europe.  The  great  National  Road,  from  Cumber 
land  across  the  AUeghanies,  through  Wheeling,  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  and  Vandalia,  to  St 
Loujs,  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  is  rapidly  approaching  its  completion. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  amounted  to 
12,866,020 ;  a  number  not  very  great  absolutely,  and  even  small  relatively  to  the  extent 
of  their  territory ;  but  astonishing  when  considered  as  existing  in  a  region  which,  200  years 
ago,  was  only  a  boundless  wilderness,  peopled  by  a  few  scattered  bands  of  savages.  But  the 
most  interesting  circumstance  is  the  rapid  increase  which  has  marked,  and,  according  to 
every  appearance,  will  continue  to  mark,  their  progress.  Although  there  has  been  a  con- 
rtant  tide  of  immigration  from  the  closely  peopled  European  countries,  ever  since  the  first 
settlement  of  those  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  this  great  mass  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  ordinary  principle  of  population,  to  the  means  which  the  humar  race  possesses 
of  multiplying  itself,  when  a  check  is  not  presented  by  the  difficulty  of  subsistence.  There 
are  no  early  enumerations  on  which  much  reliance  can  be  placed ;  but,  in  1753,  the  number 
was  estimated  at  1,051,000.  A  regular  decennial  census,  taken  since  1790,  gave,  at  that 
period,  3,929,827;  in  1800,  .5,305,925;  in  1810,  7,239,814;  in  1820,  9,0.38,131.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  consider,  as  the  immensity  of  unoccupied  land  leaves  full  scope  for  this  power 
of  multiplication,  how  vast  the  future  numbers  may  be  with  which  this  region  will  be  peo- 
pled, and  which  will  render  it  much  the  greatest  state  that  over  existed  in  ancient  or  i 
modem  times.  It  is  calculated,  upon  go<^  grounds,  that  in  a  century  it  will  contain 
160,000,000 ;  and  still,  being  only  half  as  populous  as  Britain  or  France,  leave  ample  scope 
for  future  increase.  The  Americans,  should  they  continue  united,  would  then  become  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world ;  and  the  most  powerful  states  of  Europe  would  rank  as  secondary 
to  them. 

The  population,  exclusive  of  the  aboriginal  races  within  the  United  States'  limits,  whosi 
numbers  are  not  comprised  in  the  above  statements,  consists  of  three  classes :  whites,  free 
coloured  persons,  and  slaves,  whose  relative  proportions  at  five  different  periods  are  given 
below. 

Whllei.  SliTM.  Frae  eoloiinil. 

IWO 3,172,464  697,897 59,465 

1800 4,304,489  893,041  108,395 

1810 5,862,004  1,191,304  186,446 

1820 7,861,710 1,538,038 232,524 

1830 10,596,248 3,009,043  319,599 

In  regard  to  these  numbers  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  census  of  1790,  are  not  included 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  and  Northwest  Territories,  estimated  at  about  12,000 ;  and 
that  between  1800  and  1810,  Louisiana  was  acquired  with  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and 
39,000  AfVicans  were  brought  into  the  country.  The  following  statement  shows  the  rela- 
tive rate  of  increase  of  the  whole  population,  and  of  each  of  the  three  classes,  in  the  two 
periods  from  1810  to  1820,  and  fVom  1820  to  1830. 

1810-1830.  1890-1830. 

Increase  of  whole  population 33.3  per  cent 33.4  per  cent. 

Whites 34    33.0 

Slavei ,,,:-.:-. S8.8 30.6 

FrueBUcks S4.8 37.4 

' Blacks 9B.S 3I.S 
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1,  Population  of  each  State  according  to  five  Official  Enumerations. 


I?' 


Maine 

New  Hampshire  . . .  ■ 

Vermont 

MamchuActts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Naw  York  

New  Jersey 

Pennaylvania 

Delowtro 

Maryiund... 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina    — 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Missidsippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky  

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mismiiri 

District  ofCnlumbia 
Florida  Territory  . .. 
Michigan  Territory  . 
Arkansas  Territory. 


1790 


Toul. 


90,540 
141,899 

85,410 
378,717 

09,110 
23»',141 
340, 1«) 
184,130 
434,37:1 

59,090 
319,?« 
748,308 
3!)3  751 
24'-,073 

;!2,548 


35,791 
73,077 


158 
17 


053 

2,759 

21,324 

11,433 

3,TJ7 

8,887 

103,030 

293,42' 

100,573 

107,094 

29,904 


3,41 
11,830 


Totll. 


151,719 
183,702 
154,465 
433,245 

09,122 
251,002 
680,786 
211,949 
603,365 

04,273 
341,548 
880,200 
478,103 
345,591 
162,101 

8,850 


105,602 

220,955 

45,305 

4,875 


14,093 


SiMca, 


381 

051 

30,343 

12,422 

1,700 

6,153 

105,635 

345,790 

133,290 

146,151 

59,404 

3,489 


13,584 
40,343 


135 


3,244 


Toul. 


228,705 
214,:«I0 
217,713 
472,040 

n,031 
262,042 
0.19,949 
249,,'i55 
810,091 

72,074 
380,546 
074,022 
555,500 
415,115 
252,433 

40,352 

70,556 

861,727 

406,511 

230,700 

24,.52fl 

12,2t'a 

20,845 

24,02:1 


4,762 


Totals ,.1,929,827    079,897  5,.305,925    893,041  7,239,814  1,191,364  9,038,131  1,538,038  12,800,020  3,009,043 


103 

310 

15,017 

10,851 

795 

4,177 

111,503 

392,518 

168,824 

190,305 

105,218 

n,08(- 

3.;,660 
44,5.15 

eo,56i 

168 
3,011 
5,395 


24 


Toll!. 


298,335 
344,101 
235,764 

59.3,287 

83,059 

275,202 

1,372  812 

277,575 

1,049,458 

73,749 

407,350 

1,005,379 

0:18,829 

502,741 

340,987 

1 127,901 

I    75,448 

153,407 

422,813 

504,317 

581,434 

147,178 

55,311 

66„'>80 

3.1039 


8,890 
14,273 


8UVM. 


48 

07 

10,088 

7,557 

211 

4,509 

107,3!»8 

425,153 

205,017 

258,475 

149,050 

41,879 

32,814 

09,004 

80,107 

120,732 


190 

017 

10,222 

0,377 


1830. 


ToUI. 


1,017 


399,955 

360,328 

280,652 

610,408 

07,199 

297,005 

1,918,008 

320,823 

1,348,333 

70,748 

447,040 

1,211,405 

737,987 

581,185 

516,823 

309,52' 

130,621 

215,739 

681,904 

087,917 

937,903 

343,031 

157,45.5 

140,445 

39,8:M 

34,730 

36,030 

30,388 


SlatM 


17 

35 

74 

3,2.14 

403 

3,293 

103,094 

469,757 

245,601 

315,401 

317,531 

117,549 

65,053 

109,588 

141,(!03 

165,313 


35,081 

6,119 

15,501 


4,576 


2.  Ages,  cj-c.  of  the  different  Classes  of  the  Population. 


Under  5ycarBof  age 


FREE  WHITE  POPULATION. 

Main. 


Of    5  to 

10  to 

15  to 

SO  to 

30  to 

40  to 

50  to 

60  to 

70  to 

goto 

90  to  100. 
Upward!  of  100. 


10. 
15. 
20. 
30 
40. 
50. 
60. 
70. 
80. 
90. 


Totals 5,355,133 


972,980 

782,075 

06!',7:14 

57.3,191) 

956,4^7 

592,535 

.•)r)7,840 

229,284 

135.083 

57,772 

15,806 

2,041 

301 


Femalea, 


921,934 

750,074 

038,850 

596,254 

918,411 

555,531 

350,040 

223,.104 

13I,:K)7 

58.,lTfl 

17,434 

2,523 

238 

5,171,115 


COLOURED  rOI'ULAl'IOI.". 


Under  10 

Of  10  to   24... 

24 to    36... 

30  to    .15... 

55  to  100... 
Upwards  of  100. 


Free  Atalei.    Free  Fenule*.  Male  Slaves.      Female  SUvtt, 


48,075 
43,079 
27.650 
S^.,271 
11,.109 
260 


Totals. 


I53,45:t 


47,:i'2' 
48,  IM 
32,541 
24,337 
13,425 
380 


160,140 


353,498 
312,567 
185,585 
118,880 
41,545 
748 


347,«Co 
:)0g,~0 
J8S,780 
111,887 
41,436 
676 


1,012,823         996,220 


>.;:nii. 

Whites 3,974 

Blacks 1,470 

Totals 5,444 


Deaf  and  Domb. 
. . .  5,303 
...      743 


0,106 


Althouoh  collected  from  several  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  many  cases  retaining  mucii  of 
the  original  stamp,  tiie  Americans  have  n  strong  national  feeling,  and,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  Gorman,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  French  immigrants  soon  lose  their  national 
peculiarities  and  character,  by  inte/marriages  and  a  common  education.  The  Germans  in 
Pennsylvania  form,  however,  a  large  community,  occupying  most  of  the  State  on  the  east 
of  the  mountains,  which  has  L.ung  with  great  tenacity  to  the  language  and  habits  of  its 
Fatherland,  but  whicii  of  late  has  yielded  something  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  French 
in  Louisiana  are  ah'o  numerous,  retaining-  the  language  and  much  of  the  character  of  tiieir 
mother  country.  Tliere  are  also  smaller  bodies  of  French  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Michi- 
gan, of  Swiss  and  Germans  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  of  Dutch  in  New  York. 

"The  United  States,"  says  a  very  clever  Englisli  writer,  "  were  colonized  a  century  later 
tliaii  Spanij^h  America;  but  their  brilliant  and  rapid  progress  shows,  in  a  striking  light,  how 
much  more  tiio  prosperity  of  nations  depends  on  moral  than  on  physical  advantages.  The 
North  Ameiicans  had  no  gold  mines,  and  a  territory  of  only  indifferent  fertility,  covered 
with  impenetrable  woods :  but  they  brought  with  them  intelligence,  industry,  a  love  of  free- 
dom, habits  of  order,  and  a  pure  and  severe  morality.  Armed  with  tliese  gitls  of  the  soul, 
they  have  converted  the  wilderness  into  a  land  teoming  with  life,  and  smiling  with  plenty 
and  they  have  built  up  a  social  system,  so  prc-embently  calculated  to  promote  the  liappiness 
and  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  that  it  has  truly  become  the  envy  of  nations.  Tho 
characteristic  facts  in  their  condition  arc  the  non-existence  of  tiMies,  of  privileged  classes, 
of  corporations  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  of  mendicity  except  to  ii 
very  limited  extent,  and  of  an  endowed  church :  the  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  universality  of  education,  the  omnipresence  of  its  periodical  press,  tLo  high  feel- 
ing of  self-respect  which  exists  in  the  very  humblest  classes,  and  the  boundless  spirit  of 
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1830. 

SUVM. 

ToUI. 

BbvM 

399,955 

360,338 

280,052 

610,408 

46 

97,199 

17 

1)7 

297,005 

25 

10,088 

1,018,608 

7J 

7,557 

320,823 

a,854 

31) 

1,348,233 

403 

4,.50« 

76,748 

3,393 

107,3!I8 

447,040 

102,994 

4i->,153 

1,211,405 

469,757 

205,017 

737,987 

345,601 

25rt,475 

581,185 

315,401 

11!),()5B 

510,823 

217,531 

41,87!l 

309,527 

117,549 

32,814 

1.1(),021 

65,659 

03,0()4 

215,7.S9 

108,588 

681,904 

141,603 

120.732 

087,917 
937,903 

165,213 

343,031 

I)'7 

157,455 

10,222 

110,445 

25,081 

39,834 

6,119 

34,730 

15,501 

30,029 

1,617 

30,388 

4,576 

538,038 

12,866,020 

2,009,043 

Hon. 

I  or;. 

e>,  MileSlavn. 

Female  Slava. 

1         353,498 

347,tiG5 

S        312,507 

308,"0 

1         185,585 

J85,7i»fl 

7        118,880 

111,887 

5         41,545 

41,«fl 

5              748 

676 

!     1,012,823 

990,2i0 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

5,303 

743 
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enterprise  which  pervades  society  fipm  top  to  bottom.  The  higher  classes  are  less  polished 
than  in  England,  the  middle  are,  perhaps,  less  carefully  instructed ;  but  the  American  peo- 
ple', taken  collectively,  are  better  educated,  and  have  more  intelligence  and  manliness  of 
character,  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world." 

The  blar':  population  of  tlie  United  States,  in  which  are  included  not  only  the  negroes, 
but  the  n^  ilatto  breeds,  forms  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  papulation  of  the 
country.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  relative  proportion  of  the  mixed  and  pure 
coloured  races,  and  practically  speaking  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  them.  The 
free  blacks  are  not  generally  admitted  to  political  privileges,  though  some  States  furnish 
exceptions  to  tliis  remark :  in  some  States,  their  testimony  is  not  admitted  against  a  white 
man,  and  they  are  subject  to  some  ether  civil  disabilities. 

Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the  Eastern  Slates,  and  prospectively  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey,  and  has  never  been  permitted  in  the  Northwestern  States.     By 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  all  persons  born  within  that  State  since  1780  are  free,  but  the 
children  of  a  slave  are  subject  to  a  limited  servitude  to  her  owner.    In  New  Jersey  every 
child  born  in  the  State  after  July  4,  1804,  is  declared  to  be  free,  and  the  traffic  in  slaves  be- 
tween tiiat  and  other  States  was  prohibited  in  1798.     The  revised  laws  of  New  York  de- 
clare that  every  person  born  in  that  State  is  free,  and  that  all  persons  brought  into  the  State, 
except  for  a  limited  period,  become  free ;  and  no  person  can  sell  any  other  person  in  that 
State.    Provision  is,  however,  made  in  these  and  the  other  non-slaveholding  States  for  the 
delivery  of  runaway  slaves  from  the  other  States.    The  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of 
the  Territory  North-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  passed  in  1787,  prohibits  forever  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  that  tract  of  country,  in  which  four  States  have  already  been  formed,  with 
lliis  prohibition  incorporated  in  their  constitutions.     The  introduction  of  slaves  from  abroad 
was  prohibited  by  Virginia  in  1798,  and  by  Congress  into  Mississippi  territory  in  the  same 
year.    In  1808,  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  was  forbidden,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved thac  the  number  since  clandestmely  introduced  into  the  country  has  been  very  small. 
Slavery  may  be  said  to  exist  in  thirteen  States,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  all  the  States  soutii  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.    The  slaves  form  rather  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  population,  in  the  States  in  which  the  institution  exists,  but,  they 
arc  unequally  distributed,  although  the  white  population  generally  predominates.     In  Mis- 
souri, rennessee,  and  Kentucky,  the  whites  are  to  the  slaves  in  the  proportion  of  about  4  to 
1 ;  in  Maryland  of  about  3  to  1 ;  in  North  Carolina  of  about  2  to  1,  and  in  Virginia  rather 
less;  '":.  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  the  whites  are  a  little  superior,  and  in  South 
Carolina  and  Ixjuisiona  a  little  inferior,  in  number  to  the  slaves.    Louisiana  and  other  States 
have  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  the  other  States,  except  by  an  immigrant 
proprietor;  but  there  is  an  active  traffic  in  slaves  carried  on  between  the  diffijrent  States, 
consisting  chiefly  m  the  exportation  from  the  worn-out  tracts  of  more  northern  and  eastern 
to  the  new  cotton  lands  of  the  southern  districts. 

In  the  slaveholding  States,  slaves  are  chattels  personal,  except  in  Louisiana,  and  w^ith 
certain  qualifications  may  bf  sold  to  pay  the  debts  and  bequests  of  their  master.  Slavery 
is  hereditary,  and  the  servitude  of  the  mother  determines  that  of  the  child ;  when  a  coloured 
person  claims  to  be  a  free;  man,  the  burden  of  proof  is  '>.rown  upon  him,  his  colour  being,  a 
priori,  a  sufficient  indica,  on  of  slavery.  The  life  and  person  of  the  slave  are  protected  by 
law  under  the  same  penalties  as  those  of  whites,  but  the  master  or  overseer  may  punish 
minor  offences  by  flogging ;  for  greater  offences  the  slaves  are  tried  by  justices  of  the  peace 
and  from  two  to  five  freeholders.  The  slave  can  make  no  contracts,  nor  can  he  legally  hold 
any  property  ;  ♦' f  insti'irrtion  of  slaves  is  prohibited  by  law, '  ut  t!iey  often  receive  some 
education  from  the  meml  /■rs  of  the  family,  and  they  ore  generally  allowed  to  attend  public 
worship,  which  must  be  conducted  by  a  white.  There  are  in  all  the  States  restraints  upon 
manumission,  as  a  population  of  free  blacks  is  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  the  subordination  of 
tlie  sloves.  Although  some  of  the  lavs  relating  to  slaves  are  severe,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  many  of  tlio.«o  are  not  enforced,  or  are  of  very  rare  application.  There  are  various 
laws  rci^training  cruel  punishments  or  tasks,  and  prescribing  suitable  food  and  clotliing  for 
the  slaves;  but  their  best  security  is  in  the  force  of  custom  and  public  opinion,  and  in  tho 
h  imanity  and  interest  of  their  masters.  Thoy  are,  in  general,  humanely  and  even  kindly 
treated,  well  fed,  and  lightly  worked;  they  are  commonly  allowed  a  little  patch  of  ground 
tociiltivnte  for  their  own  hencCt;  they  may  raise  poultry  and  iiogs,  which,  with  the  produce 
of  their  fiirm,  they  nvd\  coll  to  tlie  family  or  oh  uwliorc,  at  their  option ;  in  this  way  they 
often  acquire  a  little  property,  or  expend  thcii'  eurnin^s  in  ornaments.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  their  general  ease  in  this  country,  that  their  numbers  have  increased  with  amazing  ra 
pidity,  and  that  many  of  them  live  to  a  gr-^-at  age.  "  All  those,"  says  Paulding,  "  who  have 
visited  the  iSfites  in  which  slavery  prevails,  whatever  may  have  been  their  previous  impres- 
sions of  the  horrovs  of  that  condition,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  uniform  hilarity  and 
cheerfulness  which  prevail  among  the  blacks,  Tjibouring  generally  in  large  numbers  to- 
geiher,  they  partake  of  the  influence  .vhich  companionship  always  exercises  over  man,  the 
most  social  of  all  beings.     In  the  meadows  and  liarvest-ficlds  they  lighten  their  labours  by 
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sonfTs,  the  measures  of  which  accord  witli  the  strokes  of  ^he  cradle  and  scythe ;  and  in  what- 
ever employment  they  may  be  associated,  they  are  always  joking,  quizzing,  or  bf  -dring 
each  other.  The  children  enjoy  a  life  of  perfect  ease,  and  are  maintained  by  the  products 
of  the  land  which  belong  to  them  and  theirs.  The  parents,  being  freed  from  all  anxiety  or 
exertion  for  the  present  it  future  support  of  their  offspring,  are  never  beaet  by  the  gnawing 
cares  of  tho  free  white  man,  whose  whole  life  is  one  continued  effort  to  provide  for  himselt 
and  his  ciiildrcn.  The  aged  and  infirm  are  also  taken  care  of  by  the  master,  either  from  the 
dictates  of  his  own  humanity,  or  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  by  law." 

The  slaves  do  not  work  on  Sundays,  and  they  have  generally  several  days  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  and  often  other  holydays.  The  usual  hours  of  labour  are  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  with  about  two  or  three  hours  intermission  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  according 
to  the  season  and  the  nature  of  the  work ;  they  frequently  gain  a  day  by  doing  the  task  or 
three  days  in  two,  and  women  with  a  certain  number  of  children  are  allowed  some  further 
indulgences.  Their  food  and  clothing  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  but  they 
generally  receive  from  nine  to  twelve  quarts  of  Indian  corn  a  .week,  with  bacon  and  salt 
fish ;  instead  of  tlie  corn,  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  or  two  pecks  of  paddy  are  given  by  way 
of  change,  and  on  the  rice  plantations  rice  is  the  principal  article  of  food.  For  clothing  each 
man  receives  six  or  seven  yards  of  woollen  cloth,  each  vvoman  five  or  six,  and  the  children 
in  proportion ;  a  new  blanket  is  given  to  each  grown  person,  and  one  for  every  two  children 
once  in  two  years,  and  in  winter  a  handkerchief  is  given  to  the  women  and  a  cap  to  the  men. 
A  suit  of  cotton  or  linen  clothes  is  also  allowed  in  summer.  On  every  plantation  there  is  a 
nurse,  and  the  overseer  has  a  chest  of  medicines.  The  marriages  of  the  slaves  are  merely 
a  connection  subsisting  during  pleasure ;  their  amusements  are  chiefly  music  and  dancinj 
many  of  them  being  able  to  play  and  sing  in  a  rude  manner. 

In  religion,  the  Americans  have  adopted  the  n»vel  system  of  cutting  off  all  connection  be- 
tween Ctiurch  and  State.  Individuals,  or  classes  of  believers,  choose  their  own  religious 
guide,  and  provide  entirely  for  his  support.  This  general  equality  of  sects  is  found  to  abate 
religious  animosity,  without  relaxing  zeal.  In  the  large  towns,  particularly  of  the  Northern 
States,  the  clergy  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  well  provided  for ;  but  in  some  of  the  remote 
country  districts  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  spiritual  teaclrers.  The  Americans  are  de- 
cidedly a  religious  people,  and,  although  some  fanatical  sects  have  sprung  up  in  the  United 
States,  it  may  be  affirmed,  with  truth,  that  they  are  equally  removed  from  the  excesses  of 
fiinaticism  and  irreligion.  Travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  sound  spirit  of  morals  which  pre- 
vails in  tho  country,  and  to  the  respect  poid  to  the  public  services  of  religion.  The  most 
numerous  sects  are  the  Methodists,  chiefly  in  the  Soutliern  and  Western  States ;  the  Baptists, 
numerous  and  rapidly  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the  Union ;  the  Presbyterians,  mostly  in  the 
Middle  States,  but  also  numerous  in  the  Southern  and  Western ;  and  the  Congregationalists 
chiefly  confined  to  New  England.  The  following  table,  from  the  Anierican  Almanac  fo* 
IfJSB,  gives  further  details  on  this  subject : — 
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"  This  table,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Almanac,  *'  is  incomplete ;  the  Congregationalistii  here 
enumerated  all  belong  to  New  England,  but  there  is  a  considerable  number  m  other  States , 
in  addition  to  the  1914  ministers  of  the  Presbyterians,  there  were  420  licentiates  and  candi> 
dates ;  the  numbers  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  above  given,  all  belong  to  the  Synod 
of  the  West,  and  there  are  two  other  Synods  not  enumerated  ;  in  addition  to  the  travelling 
preachers  of  the  Methodists  given  above,  there  is  a  great  number  of  local  pr<iachers ;  their 
congregations  are  supposed  to  be  about  SCiOO." 

The  English  have  been  justly  characterised  as  an  eminently  humane  people,  and  their 
American  descendants  have  not  lost  this  noble  trait  of  the  British  character.  The  number 
of  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions,  of  societies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  sufier- 
ing,  for  the  education  and  support  of  destitute  children,  for  the  instruction  and  reform  of  the 
once  outcast  convict,  for  the  diffusion  of  good  morals  and  religious  instruction  among  the 
once  neglected  classes  of  society,  and  for  Uie  spread  of  Christian  knowledge  in  heathen  lands, 
and,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  for  every  humane  purpose,  is  nowhere  greater  than 
in  this  country.  Hence  the  hospitals,  the  poorhouses,  the  orphan  asylums,  the  madhouses, 
the  penitentiaries  that  have  been  studied  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  the  Saving  Institutions,  the  Dispensa- 
ries, the  Education  Societies,  &c.  which  are  found  in  every  section  of  our  land.  We  shall 
here  mention  a  few  of  these  institutions  of  general  interest,  taking  our  statements  chiefly 
from  "  paper  in  the  American  Almanac  for  the  year  1836.  The  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  instituted  in  3810,  has  its  seat  in  Boston ;  its  receipts  during 
eleven  months  of  1835  amounted  to  163,340  dollars ;  since  its  formation  they  have  exceeded 
1,600,000  dollars.  In  1835  the  number  of  stations  was  78,  connected  with  which  were  308 
missionaries  and  assistants,  and  55  native  assistants.  There  were  in  the  schools  21,181  pu- 
pils, and  94,000,000  pages  had  been  printed  at  the  eight  printing  establishments  of  the  society, 
in  nineteen  languages ;  seven  of  which  had  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries.  The 
Baptist  Convention  for  Foreign  Missions,  constituted  at  Philadelphia  in  1814,  had  in  1835 
25  stations,  twelve  of  which  were  among  the  American  Indians ;  103  missionaries  and  assist- 
ants; five  printing  presses,  from  which  publications  were  issued  in  seven  languages,  and 
about  600  pupils  in  its  schools ;  receipts  for  1835,  58,520  dollars.  The  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  established  at  New  York  in  1819,  supported  in  1835  144 
missionaries,  in  Liberia,  among  the  American  Indians,  and  in  the  United  States,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  38,350  dollars.  The  Home  Mibsionary  Society,  instituted  in  New  York  in  1826, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  poor  congregations,  a  nd  sending  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  within 
the  United  States,  employed,  in  1835,  719  missionaries,  and  had  in  their  Sunday  Schools 
and  Bible  Classes  52,000  pupils ;  receipts  for  the  year,  88,863  dollars.  The  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society,  founded  at  New  York  in  1833,  had  in  its  service  in  1835,  OS  missiona- 
ries in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  are  several  other  foreign  end  domestic  mis- 
sionary societies,  whose  means  are  less  ample  and  whose  sphere  of  action  is  more  local.  The 
American  Bible  Society,  formed  in  1816,  have  issued  to  the  poor  at  home  and  to  the  destitute 
abroad,  1,767,936  copies  of  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  they  print  Bibles  in  the  English,  French, 
Spanish,  Greek,  Armenian,  and  some  of  the  Indian  languages,  and  purchase  and  issue  copies 
in  other  languages ;  they  also  grant  large  sums  to  otht  r  societies ;  total  expenditures  1,404,000 
dollars ;  the  seat  of  the  Society  is  in  New  York.  The  American  Tract  Society,  instituted 
at  New  York  in  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  distributiug  religious  tracts,  circulated,  in  1834, 
54,316,358  pages ;  receipts  for  the  year  92,307  dollars,  since  its  establishment  upwards  of 
532,000  dollars.  The  American  Education  Society,  established  at  Boston  in  1815,  assists 
pious  young  men  of  seven  religious  denominations  in  obtaining  an  education,  by  lending 
them  a  certain  sum,  to  be  repaid  at  a  future  period;  receipts  during  1835,  83,063  dollars; 
young  men  aided,  1,040 ;  whole  number  assisted,  2,258 ;  the  Society  publish  a  valuable 
journal.  The  Sunday  School  Union,  formed  at  Philadelphia  in  1824,  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  distribution  of  the  Society's  publications,  consists  of 
the  union  of  n\u6  c  ten  religious  denominations ;  there  were  connected  with  it  in  1835 
16,000  schools,  n5,'H)0  teachers,  and  800,000  pupils;  receipts  for  the  year  1835, 136,885 
dollars.  The  Soc'eiy  for  alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  organized  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1787,  has  nct"co.:fiiied  its  labours  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  of  prisoners,  but  has 
successfully  exerted  Its  elf  in  reforming  the  penal  laws  of  the  State  and  the  discipline  of  pri- 
Bons  throughout  the  coL'ntry.  The  Prison  Discipline  Society,  formed  in  Boston  b  182£,  has 
laboured  in  the  same  benevolent  cause.  The  American  Temperance  Society  was  formed  in 
Boston  in  1826,  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  by  discountenancing  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits;  in  1835  the  number  of  auxiliary  societies  was  8000,  embracing  1,500,000  member  ; 
above  4000  distilleries  had  been  stopped  in  the  country,  8000  traders  had  ceased  to  sell 
ardent  spirits,  and  1200  vessels  sailed  without  using  them.  The  American  Colonization 
Society,  founded  at  Washington  in  1816,  is  designed  to  transport  Iree  persons  of  colour  and 
manumitted  sIpvcs  to  Liberia,  and  thus  forward  the  work  of  emancipation  in  this  country. 

Ill  regard  to  sduccition,  great  exertions  have  been  made  in  many  of  the  States,  and  in  some 
with  complete  succeti,  to  furnish  the  v/hole  community  with  'wstruction  at  the  common  ox- 
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pense,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  there  is  no  country  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
is  so  well  educated  as  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  The  general  government  have  made 
ample  provision  for  educational  institutions  in  the  new  States,  by  reserving  one  section  in 
oacti  township  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  making  liberal  grants  of  land  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  colleges ;  but  in  the  old  States  the  provisions  for  this  object  have  been  left  to  the 
State  governments.  The  New  England  system  of  free  schools  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  that  section  of  the  country.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  ia,  that  ele- 
mentary instruction  should  be  so  free  as  to  exclude  none  from  its  benefits,  and  the  schools 
should  be  so  numerous  as  to  be  v^ithin  the  easy  reach  of  all;  at  the  same  time  that  their 
management  should  be  left  chiefly  to  the  people  themselves  in  small  districts,  so  as  to  excite 
a  general  interest  in  them.  The  tax  for  the  support  of  these  schools  is  levied  on  property, 
m  order  tliat  the  poorer  classes  may  not  bo  too  heavily  burdened  with  it ;  every  individual 
in  the  community  may  not  only  learn  to  read  and  write,  but  may  become  acquainted  with 
arithmetic,  geography  and  history,  and  in  the  I^i.rger  towns  with  the  principles  of  natural 
science  and  the  learned  languages,  free  of  expense.  Some  of  the  States  have  school  funds, 
the  income  of  which  is  distributed  among  the  towns,  in  proportion  to  tiie  number  of  children 
in  the  schools.  Public  aid  is  also  given  to  the  higlier  schools,  called  academies,  and  to  the 
colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  course  of  study  more  extensive  and  lessening  the 
expense  of  attendance  at  them.  In  New  York  a  similar  system  has  been  introduced,  and 
from  official  reports  it  appears  that,  in  1834,  there  were  541,401  children  attending  the  com- 
mon schools  in  that  Stute,  and  that  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was  732,000  dollars; 
provision  has  also  recently  been  made  there  for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  In 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvaniu,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
find  some  other  States,  effectual  measures  have  also  been  taken  for  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  free  schools,  and  in  several  of  these  States  they  already  afford  ample  means  of 
primary  instruction. 

The  higher  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  in  numerous  academics  and  lyceums,  in 
which  the  study  of  nathematics,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  and  the  learned  and  foreign 
modem  languages,  is  somf^times  combined  with  instruction  in  the  useful  arts,  as  agriculture, 
civil  engineering,  &c.  'I'he  colleges  and  universities  carry  on  the  course  of  study  com- 
menced in  the  schools  und  academies,  while  in  the  medical,  law,  and  theological  schools, 
those  destined  for  tiie  learned  professions  have  an  opportunity  of  preparing  themselves  for 
their  respective  occupations.  The  number  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  is  68 ;  of  medical 
schools  23 ;  of  law  schools  0 ;  of  theological  seminaries  37.  The  country  does  not  yet,  how- 
ever, furnish  the  scholar  with  those  facilities  for  a  finished  learned  education  which  are 
afforded  by  the  scientific  and  literary  establislimcnts  of  Europe,  and  the  want  of  good  libra- 
ries is  sensibly  felt  by  every  one  who  has  attempted  much  learned  research.  The  largest 
collection  of  books  in  the  United  States  does  not  contain  50,000  volumes,  and  there  are  few 
which  even  approach  that  number.  The  Philadelphia  Library  has  42,000  volumes;  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  about  the  same  number ;  the  Boston  Athenieum  30,000 ;  the 
New  York  Society  Library  22,000;  and  the  Library  of  Congress  20,000. 

Literature  and  science  are  of  but  recent  origin,  yet  they  have  already  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  America  has  already  produced  some  works  that  take  their  place  among  the  classic 
compositions  of  the  old  world,  The  reputation  of  Irving,  Channing,  and  Cooper  is  not  con- 
fined by  the  Atlantic,  and  several  other  writers  have  produced  works  of  merit  in  the  different 
branches  of  elegant  literature.  Some  valuable  contributions  have  also  been  made  by  the 
Americans  to  theology,  jurisprudence,  niedicine,  and  natural  science.  Learned  societies 
have  been  instituted,  and  some  of  them  have  published  several  volumes  of  their  Transac- 
tions. Numerous  monthly  and  quarterly  journals  are  supported  in  the  country,  and  the  best 
English  periodicals  are  regularly  republished.  The  current  English  literature  of  the  day  is 
also  immediately  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  in  various  forms  and  at  an  amaz- 
ingly cheap  rate,  and  there  are  numerous  American  reprints  of  the  most  valuable  English 
classics.  One  of  the  charactc  ristics  of  the  United  Slates  is  the  astonishing  number  of  news- 
papers, representing  almost  every  political,  social,  industrial,  moral,  and  religious  interest 
that  occupies  the  attention  of  the  community.  Their  number  is  nearly  1300.  We  may 
mention  in  this  connection,  that  both  the  federal  government  and  the  States  have  made  some 
'Important  additions  to  geographical  Bulence,  through  the  agency  of  several  exploring  and 
turveying  expeditions,  got  Lp  at  the  public  cost.  After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803, 
an  exploring  expedition  was  sent  up  the  Missouri  under  the  command  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
which,  after  ascending  that  river  about  2500  miles,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  de- 
scended the  Columbia  to  the  sea.  This  occupied  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  from  May 
1804  to  September  1806,  and  made  us  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Columbia,  with  the  natural  features  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  with  the  names,  numbers 
and  condition  of  many  Indian  tribes.  In  1805  Pike  was  sent  to  examine  the  Upper  Missis* 
sippi,  and  in  1806  to  explore  the  great  region  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; in  this  latter  expedition,  the  Osage,  Arkansas,  Platte,  Kansas,  and  Rio  del  Norte; 
were  either  discovered,  or  their  sources  and  course  were  ascertained  with  greater  precision 
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than  had  previously  been  attained.  Two  expeditions  under  Col.  Long,  the  first  to  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1819,  and  the  second  to  tiio  St.  Peter's  River,  in  1823,  made 
some  new  discoveries,  and  re-examined  in  a  more  scientific  manner  some  regions  before  ex- 
plored. In  1836  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
Southern  Ocean. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Maine  have  already  executed,  or 
nave  now  on  foot,  examinations  of  their  respective  territories,  which  will  furnish  important 
contributions  to  science,  while  they  serve  to  develope  the  natural  resources  of  the  cowntry. 
Some  of  these  examinations  are  confined  to  geological  surveys,  but  others  comprise  tngono- 
melrical  measurements  of  the  surface,  and  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  territory.  Seve- 
ral valuable  reports  of  the  doings  of  these  boards  are  now  before  tlie  public.  Of  a  similar 
nature  is  the  general  survey  of  the  coast  by  the  federal  government,  now  in  progress. 

The  Americans  have  been  eminent  for  mechanical  inventions,  of  which  the  steam-vessel, 
by  them  first  applied,  at  least,  to  practical  purposes,  is  a  conspicuous  example.  The  cotton- 
gin  of  Whitney  may  almost  rank  with  it  in  value.  Many  improvements  in  the  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  have  been  already  introduced  from  America  into  Europe,  and 
that  of  the  woollen-mills  of  this  country  is  much  superior  to  any  thing  applied  to  the  same 
j)urpoK3  elsewhere.  The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  from  the  patent-oflSce  since  1790, 
18  9730  ;  from  1790  to  1800,  the  annual  average  was  only  26;  from  1820  to  1830,  it  had 
increased  to  535. 

In  the  fine  arts  the  Americans  have  shown  a  very  strong  natural  genius  for  painting, 
though  their  artists  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Old  World  for  study,  and  often,  also, 
for  patronage ;  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  the  art  are  now,  however,  formed  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  The  names  of  Copley,  West,  Stuart,  Newton,  AUston, 
and  Leslie,  adorn  the  short  annals  of  American  art. 

Sect.  VII. — Aboriginal  Tribes, 

The  aboriginal  population  of  the  country  now  forming  the  United  States,  instead  of  being 
merged  into  the  European  stock  which  settled  among  them,  have  wasted  away,  and  in  most 
of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  become  quite  extinct.  Incessant  wars  with  the  whites, 
too  often  provoked  by  the  cupidity  of  the  latter ;  tiie  gradual  destruction  of  the  game  on 
which  they  depended  for  subsistence ;  and  the  vicious  habits  in  which  their  vicinity  to  civil- 
ised man  enabled  them  to  indulge,  combined  to  lessen  their  numbers,  until  the  numerous 
tribes  that  once  occupied  all  tlie  openings  in  the  great  primitive  American  forest,  have  actu- 
all '  died  out,  or  been  reduced  to  a  few  miserable  individuals.  From  the  Roanoke  to  the 
St  Lawrence,  the  only  surviving  remnant  of  tlio  proud  and  warlike  Iroquois  tribes,  and  of 
tlifi  once  powerful  Algonquins,  is  about  8,000  men,  women,  and  children,  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  about  50  more  in  Virginia.  Further  south,  but  much  narrowed  in  their 
limits,  some  portions  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Chickasaws,  are  yet  permitted  to  linger 
for  a  wliile  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  Choctaws  and  the  Natchez  have  disappeared. 
From  the  Tennessee  to  the  Lakes,  ond  from  the  Desmoines  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  scarcely 
a  drop  of  Indian  blood  remains  within  the  limits  of  the  States.  Beyond  Lake  Michigan,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  on  the  Missouri  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  and 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  the  country  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  aboriginal  race. 

Tiie  whole  of  the  region  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between 
theGulf  of  Mexico  and  Hudson's  Bay,  appears  to  have  been  divided  among  five  great  nations 
or  families  of  tribes ;  the  Algonquin  or  Chippewa;  the  Huron  or  Wyandot;  the  Floridian ; 
the  Sioux  or  Dahcotah ;  and  the  Pawnee.  Each  of  these  families  comprised  many  indepen- 
dent and  often  hostile  nations,  which,  however,  are  proved  to  have  spoken  cognate  dialects, 
and,  therefore,  to  have  sprung  from  a  common  stock.  The  New  York  Indians,  comprising 
the  remnant  of  the  celebrated  Five  Nations,  namely,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Onon- 
dagas,  to  whom  are  now  joined  some  Delawares,  Mohecans,  and  Narragansetts,  and  the  Tu»- 
caroras,  of  a  different  origin,  belong  to  the  second  of  these  families,  as  do  also  tiie  Wyandots. 
some  of  whom  still  remain  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  The  wliole  number  of  the  former 
does  not  exceed  4176  souls,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  are  Senecas.  The  Tuscaroras 
removed  from  North  Carolina  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century;  and,  joining  the  confede- 
racy called  by  the  French  the  Iroquois,  by  the  Dutch  the  Maquas,  and  by  the  English  the 
Five  Nations,  caused  ir.  to  receive  the  new  name  of  Six  Nations,  descriptive  of  the  number 
of  the  confederated  tribes.  The  Mohawks,  the  head  of  these  Romans  of  the  New  World, 
as  they  have  been  called  on  account  of  their  warlike  spirit  and  extensive  conquests,  removed 
to  Canada  in  1776,  and  were  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  Cayugas ; — but  these  once  power- 
ful nations  have  now  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  band.  The  other  tribes  above  mentionet 
removed  more  recently ;  tb.e  Delawares  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Mohecans  and  Narra- 
wnsetts  fnjm  Massachusetts.    These  Indians  have  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  religioun 
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Instruction  by  Chriatian  Missionaries,  and  they  are,  in  general,  provided  with  scIiooId,  a^rri. 
cultural  implements,  comfortable  dwellings,  und  clotlios,  but  they  make  little  progrcsii  in 
European  manners  and  civilisation.  The  Wyondots,  to  the  number  of  575,  occupy  the  plains 
about  the  head  of  the  Sandusky  River  with  their  herds. 

The  Algonquin  race  once  possessed  all  the  country  between  the  Tennessee  and  Roanoke, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  and  even  much  farther  north,  with  the  exception  uf 
the  comparatively  small  ciclosed  tract,  inhabited  by  the  Huron  nations.  At  present,  atxjut 
370  Passamaquoddies,  on  Schoodic  River,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maine ;  280  Pcnobscols 
near  Bangor;  750  individuals  of  a  mongrel  stock  of  Indian  and  Negro  breeds  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Massachusei.ta ;  420  Narragansctta  in  Rhode  Island,  also  much  mixed  with 
blacks;  300  Mohecans  rear  Norwich,  and  100  Pequo<ls  near  Stonington  in  Connecticut, 
with  300  Narragansctts,  Delasvarcs,  and  Mohecans  in  New  York,  and  about  50  Nottawayi> 
in  Virginia,  arc  the  sole  relics  of  their  onco  numerous  tribes,  east  of  the  Mississippi  am' 
south  of  the  Maumee.  The  only  vestige  of  their  existence  Icfl  by  these  extinct  nations,  is 
in  their  names  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country.  The  Algonquin  language  is  still 
spoken  by  the  Chippewos  or  OJibwas,  Ottawa:*,  Pottawatamics,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Shawnehe, 
Kickapoos,  Menomoni^,  Miamis,  and  Lenni  Lenapes  or  Dclawares.  The  Miamis  reside 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  occupying  the  Sandusky  plains  on  the  head  of  the 
Sandusky  River;  their  number  is  1100.  The  Uelawares,  to  the  number  of  826;  the  Kicka- 
poos, amounting  to  588;  and  the  Shawnese,  celebrated  as  the  tribe  of  Tecumseh  and  his 
brother  Elsquataw»y,  the  Prophet,  have  removed  to  the  Indian  District  west  of  Arkansas;— 
the  latter  number  about  1250  souls.  The  Pottawatamics,  Ottawas,  and  Chippewas  of  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan  and  the  northern  part  of  Indiana,  arc  very  closely  allied  in  habits, 
manners,  and  language,  and  some  of  them  have  also  united  in  forming  a  confederacy.  The 
Ottawas  have,  however,  made  more  progress  in  agriculture  than  the  kindred  tribes. 

The  country  north  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Red  River  is  inhabited  by  scattered  bands  of 
Chippewas,  who  depend  for  subsistenco  chiefly  upon  the  wild  rice  of  the  innumerable  lakes 
of  tliat  region,  and  the  small  game  and  fish  in  which  it  abounds.  Such,  however,  is  their 
indolence,  and  so  precarious  is  the  supply  from  these  sources,  that  they  often  suffer  severely 
from  scarcity  and  famine,  and  much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  wandering  from  spot  to  spot, 
in  search  of  the  food,  which  might  be  plentifully  and  readily  procured  by  a  little  industry 
and  forethought.  The  Wild  Rice  (Zizania  aquulica)  is  collected  by  merely  pushing  a  canoe 
into  the  lake  or  stream  in  which  it  grows,  bending  the  stem  over  the  boats,  and  thrashing 
out  the  seeds  with  a  pole ;  it  is  afterwards  dried  over  a  slow  fire,  hulled  by  trampling  it 
under  the  feet,  and  winnowed  by  exposure  to  the  wind.  The  Ojibwas  are  said  to  be  the 
on  V  tribes  who  do  not  use  salt.    They  make  cabins  {fig.  1116.)  and  boats  {fig.  1117.)  of 
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birch  bark,  but  they  have  little  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  their  ornaments  consist  merely 
of  beads,  paints,  and  oiher  trifles  bought  of  the  traders.  The  number  of  these  Indians  is 
about  85(K) ;  that  of  those  in  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  Indiana,  nearly  9000. 

The  Menomonies  are  another  Algonquin  nation,  living  alr^out  Green  Bay,  and  the  heads  of 
Fox,  Wisconsin,  and  Menomonie  Rivers;  their  number  is  4200.  They  ore  much  superior  to 
the  Ojibwas  in  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  they  prepare  bells,  moccasins,  sheaths,  &c.  very 
neatly,  ornamented  with  beads  and  porcupine  quills. 

The  confederated  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  or  Ottogamies,  who  have  long  been  distin- 
guished for  their  daring  and  restless  spirit,  fought  their  way  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  Mississippi,  beyond  which  they  have  lately  been  driven,  first  by  the  combined  Chip- 
pewa forces,  an '  more  recently  by  the  American  troops.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
they  made  a  desperate  effort  to  seize  the  French  post  at  Detroit,  und  they  continued  to  give 
the  French  colonists  much  trouble  for  a  period  of  nearly  50  years  after  that  attempt.  Theit 
numbers,  which  were  at  one  time  very  much  reduced,  have  been  gradually  increased  by  the 
policy  of  adopting  their  prisoners  of  war,  and  receiving  seceders  from  other  tribes,  and  at 
present  they  amount  to  6500  individuals,  residing  on  both  banks  of  the  River  Dcsmoines. 

It  is  the  remark  of  one  well  acquainted  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  from  personal  observa 
tion,  that  their  unrecorded  traditions  referring  to  events  beyond  ihe  beginning  of  the  las' 
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ecntury,  are  entitled  lo  no  confidence;  even  the  names  which  they  bestowed  upon  themselves 
afford  no  cluo  to  their  early  history,  but  were,  as  at  this  day,  moitly  purely  accidental.  And 
another  writer,  who  has  liad  equal  opportunities  for  observing,  and  has  shown  not  less  dili- 
gence in  studying  the  Indian  character,  declares,  that  their  legendary  tales  are  unworthy  of 
credit,  and  mostly  invented  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  white  man.  Our  only  accounts  of 
their  religious  notions  are  generally  drawn  from  half-breeds,  who  may  bo  suspected  of  min« 
giing  European  spoculations  with  the  vague  and  confused  ideas  of  the  Indians,  or  from  the 
;    -verted  and  semi  civilised  natives,  who  fill  up  the  voids  in  their  own  imperfect  traditions 

.  '  borrowed  lore.  From  all  we  can  learn,  however,  it  appears  that  the  Algonquin  nations 
bfcl.  3ve  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creotor,  the  Kacha  Manito  or  Good  Spirit,  of  an  Evil 
Spirit  or  Mulcha  Manito,  and  of  other  inferior  spirits,  whose  favour  they  seek  to  obtain  by 
certain  ceremonies,  and  sometimes  by  sacrifices  and  offerings.  They  also  have  some  notions 
of  a  future  life,  in  which  the  good  Fpend  their  time  in  hunting  and  mirth,  and  the  bad  in 
hard  labour.  They  have  sorcerers,  whose  spelfs  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  euro  of  diseases, 
and  for  luck  in  their  enterprises,  and  their  medicine-bags  or  eharms  are  carefully  worn  about 
the  person  or  hung  up  in  the  lodge.  For  the  cure  of^diseases,  they  practise  bleeding,  use 
the  steam-bath,  employ  various  decoctions  and  roots,  and  trust  much  to  the  efficacy  of  songs, 
dances,  and  other  ceremonies  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  medicine-men.  All  of 
this  race  have  long  been  in  contact  with  the  whites,  who  have  been  among  them  either  as 
enemies,  traders,  or  religious  instructers,  and  tliey  have,  therefore,  more  or  less  lost  their 
distinctive  traits.  Polygamy  seems  to  prevail  among  them,  limited  only  by  the  inclination  or 
means  of  the  individual.  Cannibalism  was  also  once  ptactised  by  all  of'^this  race.  A  singular 
institution  still  existing  among  them,  and  probably  peculiar  to  them,  is  the  totem  or  family 
badge,  consisting  of  some  object,  sometimes  an  animal,  sometimes  an  inanimate  thing, 
adopted  by  each  fkmily  as  its  symbol  and  protector,  and  constantly  worn  as  a  medicine  or 
spell.  The  Algonquins  have  the  art  of  conveying  information  by  means  of  a  rude  sort  of 
picture-writing;  thus,  by  figures  cut  or  painted  upon  a  skin,  a  rock,  or  a  piece  of  bark,  they 
are  able  to  indicate  to  the  absent  their  route,  their  numbers,  the  character  of  the  persons 
composing  their  party,  and  the  incidents  that  have  occurred  on  the  way ;  they  can  even 
describe  a  battle  or  a  council  with  tolerable  minuteness  in  this  manner.  They  have  drums, 
flageok  9,  and  rattles,  to  accompany  their  dances  and  religious  rites;  and  Schoolcraft  gives 
some  specimens  of  their  songs  and  tales. 

The  family  of  Sioux  languages  is  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  whr.t  the  \lgonquin  is 
to  the  east  of  that  river ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  region  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  being  inhabited  by 
more  or  less  closely  afHliated  nations.  Beside  the  Quapaws,  Osages,  Kanzas,  Mahas,  Pon- 
cas,  loways,  Ottoes,  Misrouries,  and  Winnebagoes,  the  Shiennes,  Crows  or  Upsarokas,  Min- 
netarees,  Mandans,  and  Blackfect,  also  belong  to  this  stock. 

The  Sioux,  Dahcotahs,  or  Naudowessies,  occupying  the  country  between  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Upper  ^'b8ouri,  are  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Indian 
nations  of  the  United  Sa*^-^.  The  term  Dahcotah  signifies  confederate,  the  nation  consist- 
ing of  seven  confederat.  tribes,  whose  number  is  estimated  at  27,500,  e.Kclusive  of  8000 
Assinaboins,  Hohays,  or  Sto.  '  Indians,  who  live  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  A  Sioux  Helen 
caused  the  separation  of  the  latter  from  the  body  of  their  countrymen.  Ozalapaila,  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  chiefs,  having  been  carried  off  by  another  leading  warrior  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
the  husband  and  brothers  of  the  woman  having  bflen  slain  in  the  attempt  to  recover  her,  the 
quarrel  gradually  extended  from  the  ffends  of  the  two  parties  to  the  whole  nation,  and  ended 
in  a  tierce  civil  war.  After  a  long  aim  bloody  struggle,  the  seducer  and  his  friends  finally 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  confiederacy  and  retired  to  the  north ;  but  the  divided  mem- 
bers have  been  almost  continually  in  a  state  of  hostility  witli  each  other.  The  Dahcotahs 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Master  of  Life,  or  Great  Spirit,  whom  they  call  Wahkan  Tanka, 
and  of  numerous  subordirite  spirits,  among  whom  the  Wahkan  Shecha,  or  Evil  Spirit,  arid 
the  Thunder,  are  the  principal ;  to  oil  of  these  they  make  offerings.  They  have  the  same 
rude  notions  about  a  lature  life  as  the  Algonquin  tribes;  polygamy  also  prevails  among 
them ;  but  they  seem  to  have  always  been  free  from  the  guilt  of  cannibalism.  They  live 
chiefly  in  the  prairies,  making  lodges  of  buffalo-skin  (Jig.  1118.),  and  employing  dogs  to 
carry  burdens ;  they  raise  i  -^e  maize,  pumpkins,  and  beans ;  the  flesh  of  the  dog  is  consid- 
ered by  them  a  great  delicacy,  and  a  feast  of  dog's-meat  is  the  greatest  mark  of  attention 
they  can  pay  a  stranger.  Thr  accompanying  cut  (Jig.  1119.)  represents  a  Dahcotah  chief 
and  his  son ;  the  former  has  a  cloak  of  buffalo-skin,  dressed  white,  and  decorated  with  feathers 
of  variods  colours ;  a  necklace  of  the  claws  of  the  grisly  bear ;  leggins  of  white  skins,  orca- 
mented  with  tufts  of  human  hair ;  moccasins  of  the  same  material,  adorned  with  feathers, 
and  a  fan  of  wild-turkey  feathers  in  his  hand;  on  his  head  are  nine  smooth  sticks  painted 
with  vermilion,  indir-^ting  the  number  of  wounds  he  has  received.  The  son  has  a  head- 
dress of  the  feat'  "'  '  e  war  eagle.  The  Winnebagnps  are  the  only  nation  of  this  fainiiy 
who  reside  east  .rlississippi;  they  are  about  4W)0  in  number,  and  live  in  Wisconsin 
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The  Shicnnes,  consisting  of  2000  souls;  the  Mandans  of  15,000;  the  Minnotarees  of 
15,000,  and  the  Bluckfect  Indiana,  inhabit  the  country  on  the  Upper  M'ssouri  and  between 
the  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Between  the  Platte  and  the  Missouri,  near  thoir  junc- 
tion, are  the  Mahas  or  Omawhuwa  to  the  number  of  1400.  The  Ottoca  on  the  south  of  the 
Platte,  1600,  and  the  Kanzas,  or  Konzoa,  and  Osagcs,  further  south,  the  former  consistimj  of 
1470,  and  the  latter  of  5120  inoividua;!*,  are  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Omawhaws.  They 
dwell  in  permanent  lodges  composed  of  poles  fastened  in  the  ground  and  converging  at  top, 
interwoven  with  bushes  and  sinall  branches  of  trees,  and  covered  with  earth.  These  lodges 
are  oflen  sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  high,  and  are  lighted  only  by  a  hole  through 
which  the  smoke  escapes  at  the  to|  the  roof,  being  too  heavy  to  be  supported  by  the  poles 
which  form  the  frame,  is  propped  up  by  trunks  of  trees  ranged  round  the  inside  like  so  many 
columns.  The  nations  here  alluded  to  have  droves  of  horses,  they  raise  .naize,  beans, 
pumpkins  and  watermelons,  and,  like  the  more  northern  tribes,  uso  the  dog  for  carrymg  bur- 
dens. They  are  tall,  well  made,  and  warlike,  but  not  so  ferocious  and  cruel  as  many  of 
their  neighbours.  Some  of  them  huve  names  for  several  of  the  most  striking  stars,  or  groups 
of  stars,  as  the  pole  star,  the  planet  Venus,  the  Pleiades,  &.c.,  and  they  practise  the  same 
Bort  of  picture-writing  that  is  used  by  the  Algonquin  tribes. 

The  more  southern  Indians,  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Del  Norte,  inhabiting  a  country 
similar  in  its  physical  features  to  that  of  the  Missouri  nations,  resemble  the  tribes  lastd(>- 
scribed  in  many  of  their  habits,  but  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  stock.  The  y  are  all  well 
mounted  and  are  nomadic  in  their  life,  following  the  buffalo  in  his  annual  migrations  from 
south  to  north,  and  in  his  continual  roaming  in  search  of  new  pastures.  We  are,  however, 
lesfi  acquainted  with  their  respective  peculiarities  than  with  those  of  the  tribes  nearer  to  the 
iVontier.  Horse-stealing  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all  the  prairie  Indians,  and  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  now  under  consideration.  This  family  has  been  called,  from  its  principal 
nation,  the  Pawnee,  and  comprises  the  Pawnees,  living  on  the  river  Platte,  10,000  in  num- 
ber ;  one  of  the  tribes  offers  a  human  sacrifice  in  the  spring  to  the  Great  Star  (Venus) ;  the 
Shoshonecs,  inhabiting  the  Rocky  Mountains,  15,000 ;  the  Camanches,  called  also  letans, 
or  Paducas,  7000;  the  Kaskaias;  the  Kioways;  the  Towash,  sometimes  called  Pawnee 
Piquas,  or  Peeks ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  Platte,  the  Rickarees,  or  Arickaros,  and  Arrapa- 
hays.     It  appears  to  bo  still   mccrtain  to  what  stock  the  Caddoes,  about  2000  strong,  belong. 

The  Floridian  family  formerly  occupied  the  country  south  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky ;  but 
the  Natchez,  once  so  powerful  and  civilised,  are  extinct;  the  Catawbasare  reduced  to  a  rem- 
nant of  450  souls  in  South  Carolina ;  the  Choctaws  have  removed  to  the  Indian  tract  beyond 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  the  only  remaining  nations  are  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  of  whom 
the  Scminoles  are  a  branch,  and  the  Chickasaws.  All  of  these  nations,  from  their  long  con- 
nection with  the  whites,  and  of  late  years  from  their  having  enjoyed  the  direct  instruction 
of  missionaries,  have  made  much  progress  in  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilised  life.  They 
have  become,  more  or  less  generally,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the  Cherokees  have  a  news- 
paper printed  in  their  native  language,  and  in  characters  invented  by  one  of  the  nation.  The 
other  languages  have  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries,  who  have  published  in 
them  various  works  of  devotion  and  text-books  for  education.  The  Cherokees  and  the  Choc- 
taws are  the  most  improved.  The  number  of  the  former  is  18,000,  exclusive  of  6000  who 
liavo  removed  to  the  west ;  of  the  latter,  15,000,  exclusive  of  about  1200  or  1500  who  still 
linger  about  their  former  country.  Of  the  Creeks  3600  have  emigrated,  and  21,000  still 
remain  ir.  Alabama,  but  are  now  on  the  point  of  retiring  to  the  west.  The  Seminoles,  or 
Lower  Creeks,  living  in  Florida,  are  estimated  to  amount  to  about  3000,  The  ChicktuiWi 
of  Mississippi  are  5600.  The  whole  number  of  Indians  oast  of  the  Mississippi  is  about 
80,000 ;  between  that  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are  about  180,000,  of  whom 
31,350  have  emigrated  thither  from  the  east,  and  150,000  are  indigenous  tribes. 

The  relations  of  the  federal  government  to  the  Indian  nations  within  its  territorial  limits 
iiavo  been  of  a  mixed  character ;  in  part  assuming  the  character  and  language  of  a  superioi 
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and  protector,  yet  making  trcatlos  with  them  as  independoiit  powers.  Tiioso  Indians  who 
have  roinainod  within  the  limits  of  the  States  have  not  been  considered  as  citizens  of  thost 
States,  btit  iiave  been  nllowud  to  retain  their  own  gnvnrnmont  and  laws  under  the  protection 
of  treaties  madn  with  (he  general  governmoiit.  Of  lato  yi^ars  it  his*  been  the  policy  of  the 
Unitotl  States  to  persuade  them  to  remove  beyond  the  State  boundiirifs,  or  to  relintjuish  their 
independent  character  and  become  citizens  of  the  States  whore  they  reside.  With  a  view 
to  effect  this  object,  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Hod  River  ond  the  Platte,  and  be- 
tween Arkansas  and  Missouri  on  one  side,  and  Mexico  and  the  Ilocky  Mountains  on  tli« 
other,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Mnitod  States,  and  n  rvnd  for  the  use  of  the  emigrating 
Indians,  who  are  paid  for  the  laiul  lich  they  surrender,  and  are  encouraged  to  hope  that 
in  their  new  country  they  will  be  i  ever  free  from  the  encroachments  ot  the  white  race. 
Here  they  are  provided  wiui  agricultural  implements,  live  stock,  and  useful  tooln,  and  efTbrts 
are  made  by  several  mi!<sionary  societies,  with  the  assistance  of  government,  to  establish 
schools  and  ond  it  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  among  them.  "  An  extensive 
country,"  says  thi   am.         -^portof   'le  Secretary  at  War,  in  1833,  "has  been  reserv      '  i- 

ii»iri(;t3  for  thn  several  tribes.  To  this  they  are  r  re, <.\ 
9.  They  are  provided  with  the  necessary  subsi*  n'Ji'  Iff 
X  new  residence.  Annuities  in  specie  to  a  greaiov  >.t  '■  .t 
<i(ie.  '  ^ricultural  implrmonts,  domestic  animals,  seed  co:ii, 
\  iion,  steel,  clothes,  blankets,  rifles,  ammunition,  and  othei 
cm.  Mills  are  erected  and  kept  in  operation ;  coiincil- 
is  for  the  chiefs,  are  built;  mechanics  are  engaged  and 
,\.:d  maintained;  and  the  missionary  institutions  among  them 
>f  the  United  States.  They  will  be  here  separated  from  the 
settled  portions  of  the  country,  by  u  fixed  boundary  beyond  which  our  population  cannot 
pass."  It  sliould  be  added,  that  in  lH:i5,  besides  the  annual  appropriation  of  10,000  dollars 
for  theci  ilizationof  the  Indians,  which  is  chiefly  expended  in  the  support  of  teachers  among 
them,  tiin  United  States  were  paying  to  difl'erent  tribes,  by  treaty  stipulations,  a  yearly  sum 
of  42,000  dollars,  solely  for  purposes  of  education.  There  were  in  1835  upwards  of*^  1500 
Indian  children  receiving  instruction,  exclusive  of  163  pupils  at  the  Choctaw  Academy  in 
Kentucky,  In  every  instance  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  some  mechanic  art  is  im- 
parted to  the  boys,  and  of  household  duties  and  economy  to  the  girls. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  Indians  who  had  removed  to  the  Western  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  number  remaining  within  the  States,  in  1830.  It  is  in  part  a  repetition  of  thf 
statements  already  made,  but  exhibits  them  from  a  different  point  of  view: — 

1.  Number  of  Indians  Emigrated. 
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TrflMi.  Numben. 

Winncbagoes 700 

Chippcwas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawata- 

mies 1,200 

Pottawatamics,  from  Indiana 441 

Choctaws 15,000 

Quapawa 300 

Greeks 3,6U0 

Appakchicolas 2G5 

Cherokeos 6,000 

Kickapooa 588 


TribM.  Nnmbni 

Dela  wares 826 

SliawneoB 1,350 

Ottawas 200 

Wca 229 

PiankeshawB 163 

Pcorias  and  Kaskaskias 132 

Senccas 2&1 

Senccas  and  Shawnees 21 


Total. 


31^8 


TrltMi.  Numben. 

New  York  Indians 4,176 

Ottawas,  of  Ohio 230 

Wyandota 575 

Fottuwatamies,  of  Indiana. 3,000 

Miamins 1,100 

Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawata- 
mics    6,400 

Winncbagoes » , , .  4,500 

Menomonies 4,200 


2.  Number  of  Indians  to  he  removed. 

TribM.  Kombm. 

Cherokeos 18,000 

Creeks 21,000 

Chickasaws 5,600 

Seminoles 3,000 

Appalachicolas 400 

Chippewas,  or  Ojibwas 8,350 


Total 80,531 


3,  Number  of  indigenous  TVibes,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

TribM.  Numben. 

Sioux 27,500 

loways 1,200 

Sacs  and  Foxes 6,900 

Osuges 5,120 


Tribes.  Nurob« 

Kanzas 1,471 

Oniahas 1,400 

Ottocs  and  Missouries 1,600 

Pawnees. .,,  =  ..,.  = 10,000 
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WmietaraM 15,000 

AMinaboiiM * 8,000 

CreM 3,000 

GnMVeatiM 3,000 

CamBnohes 7,000 

Kiowu 1,400 

Mandaiw 15,000 

Quapawt 450 


Crowi 4,500 

Caddos 9,000 

Poncu 300 

Arickaras 3,000 

ShiennM. 2,000 

Blackfeet 30,000 


Total. 


150,341 


,  It  is  remarked  by  Volney  that  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  {nreaents  no 
vettigea  of  antiquity,  no  structure  of  hewn  or  sculptured  stone,  that  attests  the  ancient  ex< 
istence  of  art  among  its  inhabitants.  The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  observation  is  the 
numerous  works  known  under  the  name  of  mounds  and  forti6cation8,  which  are  found  scat- 
tered over  tind  great  Mississippi  valley,  from  the  St  Peter  s  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  ftoru  the  Mohawk  and  the  Kenawha  to  the  plains  of  the  Missouri.  The  former  consist 
of  conical  elevations,  from  a  few  feet  to  20, 30,  or  60  feet  high,  sometimes  solitary,  soueumes 
dustered  together  in  grent  numbers.  The  latter  are  oval,  circular,  square,  or  polygon^  en- 
closures, often  connected  tw  long  parallel  embankments,  and  in  some  instances  comprisinff 
ar  «xtent  of  from  20  to  SO  acres.  In  general  the  walls  of  circumvallation  are  composed 
vnoUy  of  earth,  but  sometimes  consist  partly  of  stone  loosely  thrown  together,  and  traces 
'  or  cement  and  brick  also  appear  to  have  been  met  with  in  some  places.  The  mounds  appear 
to  have  been  used  as  places  of  burial ;  the  enclosures  for  purposes  of  defence.  The  ques* 
tion  as  to  the  authoo,  origin,  and  objects  of  these  works  has,  however,  given  rise  to  much 
•peculation,  and  while  some  look  upon  them  as  proois  of  the  former  existence  of  a  more 
nuvilised  population  in  this  part  of  the  world,  others  see  in  them  nothing  beyond  what  might 
have  been  executed  by  the  naked  savages  who  have  possessed  these  regions  ever  since  they 
have  been  known  to  Europeans,  and  some  geological  writers  have  denied  that  the  mounu 
were  artificial  works.  We  would  merely  oliserve  that  the  Indian  tribes  known  to  the  whites 
had  no  traditions  concerning  the  history  or  uses  of  tliese  constructions,  and  leave  this  sub- 
ject with  the  following  renuurks  of  two  writers  whose  opinions  are  cntiUed  to  great  weight 
**  Although  it  may  seem  arrogant,"  says  Prof.  Hitchcock,  "  in  one  who  has  never  perscm- 
ally  inspected  the  celebrated  mounds  of  our  Western  States,  so  universally  re^rded  as  the 
work  of  man,  I  hesitate  not  to  advance  the  opmion  with  great  confidence,  that  they  are 
almost  universally  the  results  of  diluvial  and  fluviatilo  action.  To  say  nothing  of  their  great 
number  and  size,  which  would  render  their  construction  a  work  of  ages  for  all  the  millions 
of  the  globe,  there  is  one  fiict  stated  by  an  acute  writer,  that  must  put  the  question  at  rest 
He  says  that  he  'had  never  examined  one  that  was  not  composed  of  difierent  strata  of  earth, 
invariably  lying  horizontslly  to  the  very  edge  of  the  mound.'  (^Illinoit  Mag.  1252).  Now 
I  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  that  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  pile  up  large  hills  of 
loam,  sand,  clay,  &c.,  so  is  to  exhibit  the  stratified  structure  here  spoken  of.  These  mounds, 
therefore,  scattered  as  tl.ey  are  in  immense  numbers  over  the  western  regions,  are  the  work 
of  God  and  not  of  man.  They  were  either  piled  up  by  diluvial  action,  or  they  are  the  rem- 
nants of  tertiary  formations,  that  have  been  mostly  removed  by  rains,  land-fioods,  and  de- 
luges. That  such  elevations  should  havo  been  selected  for  the  habitations,  the  forts,  and  the 
biirying-places  of  the  aboriginals,  is  just  what  we  might  expect"  (_Report  on  Oeology  qf 
lila$$aehu»etta.) 

The  other  passage  relative  to  the  ancient  fortifications,  is  finm  the  pen  of  a  writer  long 
officially  connected  with  the  aborigines,  and  to  wnoae  opportunities  of  personal  observation 
has  been  added  a  diligent  study  of  whatever  has  been  written  by  others  on  this  subject 
•*  We  havrf  no  doubt,"  ne  says,  "  that  they  were  erected  by  the  forefathers  of  the  present 
Indians,  as  places  of  refiige  against  the  incursions  of  their  enemies,  and  of  security  for  their 
women  and  children,  when  they  were  compelled  to  leave  them  for  the  duties  of  the  chase. 
And  much  of  the  mystery  in  which  this  subject  has  been  involved,  owes  its  origin  to  a  want 
of  due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  Indians.  We  do  not  reflect 
aa  their  almost  infinite  division  into  petty  tribes,  and  on  their  hereditary  and  exterminating 
hostilitis:.  Nor  have  we  reflected  that  the  stone  tomahawk  is  a  very  inefficient  instrument 
for  cutUng  timber  into  palisades,  nor  that  if  fire  be  adopted  as  a  substitute,  the  process  is 
tedious  and  laborious.  Their  transportation  too  must  'ave  been  a  serious  objection  to  their 
use,  and  in  a  few  years  they  require  renewal.  Even  when  otherwise  proper,  they  were 
always  liable  to  be  burned  by  tbe  enemy.  These  circumstances  render  it  probable  that  the 
erection  of  the  earthem  parapet  was  the  most  economical  and  desitable  mode  in  which  the 
Indians  could  provide  for  the  security  of  themselves,  and  of  those  who  were  most  dear  to 
them.  And  their  mighitory  habits  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  number  of  these  works, 
without  resorting  to  the  existence  of  a  dense  population,  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the 
iiabits  of  a  people,  who  have  not  yet  passed  tne  hunter  state  of  life." 
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The  territory  of  the  confederacy  is  at  present  divided  into  twenty-six  States,  two  Terri- 
tories, and  one  Federal  District,  which  contains  the  seat  of  government  This  does  not 
include  the  extensive  tract  assigned  to  the  Indians,  called  the  Western  Territory,  and  the 
retfion  west  of  the  Missouri  and  north  of  the  Platte,  in  which  there  is  no  white  population, 
and  which  has  received  no  political  organization  or  official  name.  The  States  are  divided 
for  municipal  purposes  into  small  sections,  styled  counties,  except  in  South  Carolina,  where 
they  are  called  districts,  and  in  Louisiana,  where  they  are  called  parishea  In  the  States 
of  New  England,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan, 
the  counties  are  subdivided  into  townships,  otten  called  towns,  and  in  Delaware  into  hun- 
dreds. The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  absolute  and  relative  peculation  of  Uie  States 
and  Territories  in  1830 ;  of  the  number  of  the  different  classes  of  the  population ;  of  the 
rate  of  increase  from  1820  to  1630;  and  of  the  area,  and  number  of  representatives  of  each 
State  in  the  Federal  Congress. 
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The  topographical  details  may  be  distributed  under  the  general  heads  of, — 1.  The  Federal 
District:  2.  New  England:  3.  Middle  States:  4.  Southern  States  and  Territories;  and  6. 
Western  States  and  Territories. 

Sdbsect.  1. — District  of  Columbia,  os"  Federal  Distrwt. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  territory  of  ten  miles  square,  under  the  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Congress,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  200  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
lying  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  by  which  States  it  was  ceded  to  the  general  govern* 
ment  of  the  Union,  in  the  year  1790.  The  site  was  selected  by  Washington,  in  pursuance 
of  a  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  Congress  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
in  all  cases  over  such  District,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  surface  of  the  District  is  undulating,  consisting  in  part  of  low  marshes, 
interspersed  with  considerable  eminences,  which  give  variety  to  the  scenery,  and  command 
some  fine  views.  The  situation  is  favourable  for  trade,  ships  of  any  size  being  able  to  come 
up  to  Alexandria,  and  large  vessels  ascending  to  the  Navy- Yard  in  Washin^n.  The  Dis- 
trict is  divided  into  two  counties,  Washington  and  Alexandria,  and  it  contains  three  cities, 
Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria.    The  meridian  of  the  Capitol,  which  is  very 

Gnerally  used  in  American  maps  and  geographical  works  as  a  first  or  prime  meridian  of 
igitude,  is  77°  1'  4S"  west  of  the  English  first  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  79°  22" 

*Ineli>iing  5,608  not  regularly  returned. 
.  t  It  appears  that  the  actual  number  of  ilavei  in  Penniylvaaia  was  only  67,  the  number  liere  given  incladiif 
mdeiited  apprentices. 

1  Every  child  born  after  1804  is  free.  5  Including  310  not  regularly  returned. 

iPRputation  in  1S35.  H  Population  in  1835  **  Population  in  1833. 
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11"  west  of  the  meridian  of  Paris.    The  population  of  the  District  amounted,  in  1830,  to 
89,834,  of  which  6119  were  slaves,  and  6152  free  blaeks. 
The  City  of  Washington  {,fig.  1120.)  was  laid  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  great 

man  whose  name  it  bears,  in  1791, 
1120  ,_^  and  became  the  seat  of  govern- 

ment in  1800.  The  situation  is 
fine,  on  somewhat  elevated  ground 
at  the  junction  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  East  Branch,  which  here  form 
a  wide  basin,  more  like  a  sea  than 
a  river.  The  plan  is  perhaps  un- 
rivalled for  beauty  and  regularity, 
forming  a  parallelogram  of  about 
four  miles  by  two  and  a  half.  The 
principal  streets  or  Avenues  .are 
ten  in  number,  five  of  which  di- 
verge from  the  President's  House 
and  five  from  the  Capitol ;  one  of 
them,  called  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, running  directly  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter,  a  distance  of  ond 
mil6.  Th6  Avenues,  which  are  named  from  the  States,  are  crossed  by  streets  running  north 
and  south,  and  by  others  running  east  and  west,  all  of  which  are  very  spacious,  being  fivm 
70  to  160  feet  wide.  Wide,  open  spaces  are  also  formed  at  the  intersections  of  the  streets 
and  Avenues,  and  the  public  buildings  are  placed  in  situations  which  will  give  them  the 
happiest  effect  But  a  small  part  of  the  ground  thus  laid  out,  is  as  yet,  however,  covered  by 
buildings,  and  as  detached  points  of  the  plan  have  been  occupied,  little  order  is  percepti- 
ble to  the  observer,  and  the  City  consists  only  of  straggling  clusters  of  houses  placed  at  in- 
convenient distances  from  each  other,  Washington  is  the  residence  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  tlje  other  chief  executive  oflicers  of  the  federal  govemmant, 
and  of  foreign  ministers  to  the  United  States ;  the  Congress  meets  here  annually  on  ti>c 
first  Monday  of  December;  and  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  also  holds* its  annual  sessionb 
here.  The  population  of  the  City  is  18,827,  including  8129  free  blacks,  and  2319  slaves ; 
but  during  the  session  of  Congress  the  City  is  thronged  with  visiters  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac,  leading  to  Alexandria,  one  mile  in  length, 
about  one-half  of  which  is  composed  of  stone  and  earth,  and  the  remainder  of  piles;  and 
there  are  two  over  Rock  Creek  to  Georgetown :  regular  lines  of  steam-packets  run  on  the 
Potomac,  a  rail-road  connects  the  City  with  Baltimore,  and  numerous  stage-coaches  leave 
daily  for  different  quarters.    The  Capital  (fig.  1121.)  is  the  most  magnificent  structure  in 

the  United  States ;  it  is  built  of  freestone 

1121  painted  white,  and  stands  on  the  brow  of 

a  hill  about  75  feet  above  the  river,  over- 
looking the  broad  bosom  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  surrounding  country ;  it  consists 
of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  with  an  en- 
lire  front  of  350  feet,  the  centre  being 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome  and  the 
wings  by  flat  ones ;  height  of  wings  70 
feet;  to  top  of  central  dome  145  feet 


The  Capitol  at  Waihintton. 


On  tiie  east  front  is  an  advanced  portico  with  columns  of  the  Grecian  Corinthian  order,  which 
Irads  into  the  Rotundo;  and  on  Uie  centre  of  the  west  fix)nt,  which  is  approached  by  a  long 
flight  of  steps,  a  recessed  portico  of  the  same  order.  Under  the  central  dome,  is  tlie  circular 
chamber,  called  the  Rotundo,  95  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  the  same  height,  which  is  adorned 
with  reliefs  representing  Smith  delivered  by  Pocahontas,  the  Pilgrims  landing  at  Plymouth, 
Penn  treating  with  the  natives,  and  Boon  engaged  in  a  fight  with  Indians;  and  with  four 
colossal  paintings  by  Trumbull,  representing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  reported  to  Con- 
press,  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  and  Washington's  resignation  of 
his  commission.  On  the  west  of  the  Rotundo  is  tlie  Library  of  Congress,  a  neat  and  commodi- 
ous hall,  with  20,000  volumes.  In  the  south  wing  is  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  splendid 
amphitheatre,  95  feet  long  and  60  high,  adorned  with  24  breccia  columns  procured  from  the 
vicinity,  with  Grecian  Corinthian  capitals  of  white  Italian  marble  supporting  the  dome ;  the 
chord  and  the  circular  wall  are  both  occupied  by  galleries.  In  the  north  wing  is  the  Senate 
Chamber,  of  the  same  form  but  smaller,  being  74  feet  in  diameter  and  42  feet  high ;  here  also 
are  two  galleries  for  spectators.  Below  the  Senate  Chamber  is  the  Hall  of  the  Supreme  Court 
There  are  also  70  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  committees,  and  officers  of  Congress.  The 
Capitol  is  surrounded  by  handsome  grounds,  covering  22  acres,  laid  out  in  walks  and  adomed 
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with  shrubbery  and  trees,  adjoining  which  is  a  botanical  garden  under  the  care  of  the  Colum- 
bian Institute.  In  the  court  of  the  west  fh>nt  stands  a  rostral  column,  erected  in  honour  of 
those  officers  who  fell  at  Tripoli.  The  President's  House,  also  of  freestone,  is  two  storiea 
high,  with  a  lofty  basement,  and  it  has  a  front  of  189  feet,  adorned  with  an  Ionic  portico ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  grounds.  On  each  side  are  the  four  offices  of  the  executive  departs 
ments;  the  War  Office  contains  a  gallery  of  Indian  portraits,  and  the  State  Office  st/eral 
interesting  original  papers,  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Washington's  Commiesion, 
4m5.  Nearer  the  centre  of  the  City  is  the  General  Post-Office,  including  the  Patent  Office, 
in  which  are  exhibited  several  thousand  models  of  patented  inventions.  There  are  also  here 
an  Arsenal  and  a  Navy  Ifard,  with  a  City  Hall,  an  Hospital,  Penitentiary,  20  Churches,  the 
HaUs  of  Columbia  College,  &c.  A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  terminates  in 
the  City.  Washington  was  entered  by  a  body  of  British  troops  in  1814,  who  burnt  the 
Capitol,  the  Public  Offices,  and  the  President's  House,  destroyed  the  Library  of  Congress, 
&C.    They  also  occupied  Alexandria,  where  they  committed  some  ravages. 

Georgetown  may  be  considered  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  being  separated  from  it  only 
by  a  narrow  creek.  It  is  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Capitol,  and  is  pleasantly  situated, 
commanding  a  prospect  of  the  river,  the  neighbouring  city,  and  the  diversified  countnr  in  Uie 
vicinity.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  there  are  many  elegant  villas  in  different 
parts.  The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  occupies  a  delightful  situation  upon  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  town :  this  institution  contains  about  60  nuns,  and  embraces  a  high 
whool  for  females,  and  a  ciiarity  school  of  400  pupils.  The  Catholic  college  here  is  also  a 
respectable  institution.  Georgetown  is  a  thriving  place,  and  has  considerable  commerce ; 
but  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  just  below  the  town ;  here  is  also  a 
cannon  foundery.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  reaches  the  Potomac  at  this  place.  Po- 
pulation, S441.  The  city  of  Alexandria,  six  miles  below  Washington,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Potomac,  which  is  here  a  mile  wide  and  from  30  to  50  feet  deep,  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  flour,  tobacco,  ^c,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  valuable  shad  and  herrine 
fisheries  of  the  river.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of 
^een  and  gently  swelling  hills,  and  it  has  a  good  harbour  with  commodious  wharfs,  acces- 
sible to  the  largest  ships ;  the  shipping  of  the  port  is  9600  tons.  Here  are  a  High  School, 
I  girls*  boarding-school,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  an  Orphan  Asylum,  nine 
Churches,  several  tanneries,  engine  manufactories,  founderies,  cotton-mills,  &c. ;  popula'^ 
«ion,8263. ,,      .  ... .  .....  .   ..,,.-...„  .  .  ...„ ;,.  ,;„,.  ,,,   .,.,,,,,  _,,.,„, 


SuBSEOT.  2. — New  England,  or  Northeastern  States. 


New  England,  comprising  the  six  States  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson,  includes  some  of  the 
most  populous  and  improved  tracts  in  the  United  States.  Its  surface  is  infinitely  varied, 
being  generally  hilly  and  in  some  parts  rugged  and  mountainous ;  the  lofliest  summits  of  the 
White  Mountains  do  not,  however,  rise  more  than  6428  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
Mansfield  Mountain,  the  highest  peak  of  the  more  westerly  chain  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
is  only  4270  feet  high.  Most  of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  forests,  and  being  generally  of  a 
roanded  form  and  easy  ascent,  are  cultivated  to  their  summits.  New  England  is  well  wa- 
tered and  contains  several  noble  rivers  and  fine  lakes ;  the  coast  is  penetrated  by  numerous 
inlets  or  tide-rivers,  affording  free  navigation,  and  abounding  in  excellent  harbours.  The 
principal  rivers  nre  the  Penobscot,  Kennebeck,  Merrimack,  and  Connecticut ;  the  current 
of  these  and  of  the  smaller  rivers  is,  in  general,  rapid,  and  the  water  is  clear  and  pure ;  the 
whole  country  is  also  full  of  water-falls,  which  fiimish  an  abundance  of  mill-seats.  The 
Connecticut  rises  in  the  Highlands  that  separate  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  taking 
a  southerly  course  between  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  through  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  it  discharges  its  waters  into  Long  Island  Sound,  after  a  course  of  450  milea 
The  tide  reaches  the  foot  of  Enfield  falls,  and  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  ascend  to 
Hartford,  50  miles  firom  the  sea ;  several  side  cuts  extend  the  boat  navigation  275  miles  irom 
its  mouth.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Connecticut  flows  through  magnificent 
mountain  sr.enery,  and  in  the  lower  it  is  bordered  by  fertile  meadows,  and  washes  some  of 
the  prettiest  towns  of  New  England.  The  Merrimack  rises  in  the  White  Mountains,  and, 
after  taking  a  southerly  course  into  Massachusetts,  changes  its  direction,  and  runs  noi;th- 
eastwardly  mto  the  sea  at  Newburyport  It  is  much  broken  by  falls,  and  its  banks  are  now 
the  scat  of  some  of  thj  prmcipal  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States.  The 
tide  flows  20  miles  to  Haverhill,  to  which  place  the  river  is  navigated  by  sloops ;  and  by  the 
aid  of  locks  and  canals,  boats  ascend  to  Concord. 

The  climate  of  New  England  is  severe,  the  winters  ore  long  and  cold ;  and  the  soil,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fine  alluvial  formations,  is  of  inferior  quality.  Indian  com,  or  maizOt 
vhich  thrives  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  rye,  oats,  and  some  wheat,  flax,  hops,  &e. 
ue  produced,  but  the  country  is,  in  general,  better  adapted  for  grazing  and  tillage.  A  se- 
vere climate  and  a  niggard  soil  have  compelled  the  New  Bnglander  to  seek  a  livmg  by  m» 
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chanical  and  manuAeturingf  punuita,  by  commerce  and  the  fisheries,  and  to  those  branches 
of  industry  this  section  of  tho  country  is  indebted  for  its  prosperous  condition.  The  cod- 
fisherr,  UiP  whale-fishery,  and  tho  herring  and  mackerel-fishery,  are  prosecuted  almost  solely 
from  New  England.  An  active  commerce  is  carried  on  fVom  all  its  numeious  ports  with  afj 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  its  lumber,  the  produce  of  its  fisheries,  and  its  manufactures  are 
largely  exported.  Almost  every  village  carries  on  some  handicraft,  and  the  farmer  oden 
employs  the  long  winter  evenings  in  some  gainful  task ;  thus  are  produced  many  little  ob- 
jects of  trade,  which,  although  in  appearance  of  small  value,  yet  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
a  source  of  considerablo  wealth  to  the  community.  Hats,  shoes,  carruges  and  waifons, 
cabinet-ware,  whips,  saddlery,  wooden  clocks,  combe,  buttons,  straw,  chip,  and  palm-leaf  hats 
and  bonnets,  tin-ware,  brushes,  brooms,  &c.  are  produced  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  rival 
in  value  the  cotton  and  woollen  stufib  of  the  large  manufacturing  establishments.  These 
last  are  on  a  creator  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  are  supplied  with  the 
most  improved  machinerr,  which  is  also  of  home  make. 

The  New  England  villages  are  remarkable  for  their  neat  and  thrifty  appearance,  and  the 
population  is  distinguishea  for  its  spirit  of  hardy  enterprise,  its  industnr,  its  intelligence, 
and  its  high  moral  and  religious  tone.  The  severe  religious  character  of^  the  English  Puri- 
tans, by  whom  the  New  England  colonies  were  settled,  has  been  transmitted  to  their  poste- 
rity ;  and  their  love  of  learning,  which  was,  indeed,  one  term  of  their  religious  zeal,  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  education,  which  h  we  been  fondly  cherished  to  the 
present  time.  The  system  of  fl-ee  schools,  by  which  eduction  is  carried  to  evei^  door,  is 
peculiarly  of  New  England  origin.  The  Congregational  form  of  church  discipline,  in 
which  each  religious  society  constitutes  an  independent  community  managing  its  own  con- 
cerns by  the  popular  voice,  and  the  division  of  the  country  into  little  municipalities,  called 
towns,  m  which  the  people  also  act  directly  upon  all  local  affairs,  tend  to  nourish  a  strong 
democratic  spirit,  which  is  further  strengthened  by  the  general  equality  of  fortunes  and  ^e 
free  tenure  of  the  soil. 
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I.  State  of  Maine. 


The  State  of  Maine,  whicih  occupies  more  than  half  the  surfiice  of  New  England,  is  of  a 
long,  irregular  shape,  extending  from  43°  to  48°  12'  N.  lat.,  and  from  66°  50'  to  71°  W. 
long.,  havinff  an  area  differently  estimated  at  from  33,000  to  85,000  square  miles.  A  long 
ridge  of  highlands  of  no  great  elevation  runs  from  the  northeastern  head  of  the  Connecticut, 
in  a  northerly  and  northeasterly  direction,  and,  separating  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  of^the  Atlantic,  forms  the  boundary  between  tiie  State  and  Lower  Canada.  Nu- 
merous spurs,  shooting  out  fVom  this  dividing  ridge,  cover  the  western  part  of  Maine,  and 
give  it  an  aspect  decidedly  mountainous ;  some  of  tho  summits  have  an  elevation  of  about 
4000  feet,  and  Mount  Katahdin,  a  rugged  and  insulated  group  of  hills  between  the  east  and 
west  branches  of  the  Penobscot,  is  5335  feet  in  height.  "The  rest  of  the  surface  is,  in  general, 
hilly,  and  the  river  courses  are  broken  by  numerous  falls.  Most  of  the  rivers  rise  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  from  which  the  surface  slopes  to  the  south  and  northeast,  determin- 
ing the  courses  of  all  the  principal  streams  in  those  directions.  Thus,  the  AUagash,  the 
Walloostook,  and  the  Aroostook,  tho  three  great  branches  of  the  St  John,  take  their  rise  in 
an  elevated  Lake  region,  in  which  lie  tho  sources  of  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebeck,  and  flow 
north  and  east  The  St  Francis  and  Madawaska,  however,  in  the  extreme  northern  corner 
of  the  State,  descend  fVom  the  Northeastern  Highlands  in  a  southeasterly  course.  All  tho 
tract  drained  by  these  rivers,  and  constituting  about  one-third  of  the  whole  surfiice  of  the 
State,  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  this  water-shed  is  the  "  high  lands 
which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  St  Lawrence,  from  those  which 
fiJl  into  the  Atlantic."  A  portage  of  about  two  miles  in  some  places  separates  the  northern 
and  southern  water-courses,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  practicable  to  turn  the  waters 
of  the  Allagash,  by  a  short  cut,  into  the  channel  of  the  Penobscot ;  the  summit-level  between 
the  tworivero  scarcely  exceeding  two  feet 

The  most  important  southern  rivers  of  Maine  are  the  Schoodic,  Penobscot,  Kennebeck, 
Androscoggin,  and  Saco.  The  Penobscot  is  the  largest  of  these  fine  streams ;  its  western 
branch,  rising  in  the  Northwestern  Highlands,  near  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere,  takes  an 
easterly  course,  and  after  passing  through  Chesuncook  Lake,  joins  the  eastern  branch,  which 
descends  from  the  Seboois  Lakes  lying  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  central  water-shed, 
ttom  the  junction,  the  united  waters  have  a  pretty  direct  southerly  course  to  the  beautiful 
and  spacious  Bay  of  tho  same  name.  The  whole  length  of  the  river  is  about  350  miles,  and 
it  is  navigable  by  large  vessels  to  the  city  of  Bangor,  50  miles  from  the  sea ;  above,  it  is 
much  broken  by  fiiUs.  The  Kennebeck  rises  in  the  same  region  with  the  Penobscot  am 
flowing  in  a  course  parallel  to  that  river,  first  east  and  then,  after  passing  through  Moostv 
head  Lake,  south,  it  reaches  the  tide  at  Augusta,  50  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  the  head  of 
doop  navigation.    The  other  rivers  are  too  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapids  to  nSbtd  aai 
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great  fkcihties  for  internal  communication ;  but  they  furnish  good  harbours  at  their  mouthi, 
and  a  few  miles  of  navigable  waters  for  small  vessels,  and  are  the  channels  by  which  the 
timber  of  the  interior  is  brought  down  to  the  sea.  They  also  form  a  vast  number  of  fine 
mill-seats,  which  have  been  ulvantageously  used  for  sawmg  that  great  staple  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one-sixth  of  the  surface  of  Mame  consists  of  water,  and  indeed 
the  Lakes  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  country. 
Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  beauties,  and  many  of  them  will  be  useful 
mediums  of  communication  when  their  vicinity  is  more  populous.  Moosehead  Lake  is  the 
largest  of  these  bodies  of  water,  and  is  already  navigated  by  a  steam-boat ;  it  is  50  miles  in 
length  and  of  a  very  irregular  form,  being  from  five  to  fifleen  miles  broad.  Chesuncook  Lake 
is  ahout  25  miles  by  3.  There  are  many  fine  Islands  along  the  coast,  but  Deer  Island,  Cam- 
pobellu,  and  Grand  Menan  belong  politically  to  New  Brunswick. 

Maine  does  not  appear  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  yet  there  is  abundance  of  iron  ore  of  excel- 
*3nt  quality ;  limestone  ia  burnt  in  great  quantities  for  exportation,  and  in  some  places  yields 
a  good  marble ;  and  there  are  indications  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  between  the  Kennebeck  and  the  St  Croix.  One  of  the  most  important  productions, 
at  present,  is  the  white  pine  timber,  which  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  ornamental  work 
of  our  buildings;  it  is  found  chiefly  upon  the  upper  Kennebeck  and  Penobscot,  and  on  the 
Allagash,  beyond  which  it  becomes  less  abundant,  and  is  gradually  succeeded  by  the  cedar ; 
as  there  is  no  other  tract  yielding  this  timber  to  any  consiaerable  extent  in  the  Atlantio 
States,  these  timber  lands  have  lately  very  much  risen  in  value.  The  breeding  of  cattle 
and  sheep  has  hitherto  formed  the  principal  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  but  excellent 
wheat  is  rabed,  particularly  in  the  va.!ey  of  the  Kennebeck.  The  value  of  the  lumber  cut 
and  sawed  annually  ia  estimated  at  10,000,000  dollars ;  the  yearly  value  of  wool  grown  is 
about  2,000,000 ;  that  of  lime  manufactured  in  the  State,  1,000,000;  annual  value  of  manu- 
factures 10,000,000.  The  total  shipping  belonging  to  the  State  amounU  to  225,820  tons, 
and  about  50,000  tons  are  annually  built  The  value  of  the  imports  in  the  year  1834,  w&3 
1,060,121  dollars;  of  exports,  8:34,167,  of  which  all  but  18,890  dollars  was  of  domestic  pro- 
duce. Beside  lumber,  lime  and  wool,  beef,  pork,  butter,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  dried  and 
pickled  fish,  hay,  marble,  firewood,  &c.  are  exported. 

Maine  was  settled  at  an  early  period  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  annexed  to  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  16>52.  It  continued  to  form  a  port  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
until  1820,  when  it  was  received  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  The  Governor, 
Executive  Council,  and  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
are  elected  annually,  and  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years  (excepting  pauperp), 
who  has  resided  in  the  Stste  during  the  three  months  preceding  tlie  election,  is  entitled  to 
vote.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  Council,  and  bold 
their  office  during  good  Ljhaviour.  The  seat  of  government  is  Augusta.  The  State  is 
dirided  into  ten  counties : 

Countiea.                                            Population.                                        County  Towns.  ^,  ;■■ 

Oxford 354211 Paris 

York  51,722 YorkandAlfred 

Cumberland 60,102 Portland  ' 

Kennebeck  52,484 Augusta  '^'^*' 

CWiscasset  ^^l^f 

■     Lincoto  57,183 /Topsham  ftJ'-"^ 

^Warren  *    ;» 

Somerset 35,787 Norridgewock 

Penobscot 31,580 Bangor  / 

Waldo 29,788 Belfast  M.  «„•;. 

Hancock 24,336 Castine  ,.;.  . . 

Washington 21,294 Machias.  ,  ,  j^. 


. ,.     ,     Population  at  Different  Periods.       ;.  .-t  jirc. 

1790 96,540  ^i*'' 

leOO 151,719  i^^' 

1810 228,705 

1820 298,335  '■' 

1830 899,456.      ' 


yf.l 
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The  constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  require  the  several  towns  to 
make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  to  en- 
courage and  suitably  endow  academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries  of  learning.  In  pursuance 
of  this  provision,  each  town  is  required  by  law  to  raise  annually  a  sum  equal  to  forty  cents 
for  each  inhabitant  which  is  distributed  among  the  town  schools  in  the  ratio  of  the  number 
or  scholars  in  each.    Further  grants  are  also  made  by  the  State  in  aid  of  their  support, 
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There  are  in  the  State  80  Aoademiet;  a  Baptiat  Co\hge,  at  Waterville;  a  CongfremtionBl 
tat  Theological  Seminary,  in  Bangor ;  a  Wesleyan  Theological  Seminary,  at  Rmdneld,  and 
Bowdoin  G>lle^,  with  a  Medical  School,  at  Brunswick.  The  number  of  pupila  in  the  com* 
inon  Bchoola  is  about  15,000,  The  principal  religious  denominations  are  Baptists,  Congre* 
gationalists,  and  Methodists ;  there  are  also  Friends,  Univenalists,  Roman  Catholics,  Ef»- 
copalii^ns,  &o. 

All  of  the  towns  are  in  the  aouthem  part  of  the  State ;  in  which,  mdeed,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  population  is  concentrated.  There  are  some  settlements  on  the  St.  John,  in  the  north* 
em  pait,  which  is,  however,  at  present,  under  British  jurisdiction,  and  through  which  there 
k  a  road  leading  firum  Fredericton,  in  New  Brunswicit,  to  the  river  St.  L<twronce.  The  cen* 
tral  part  is  almost  wholly  uninhabited  and  covered  with  primitive  forests,  which  are  visited 
only  by  hunters  and  lumberers.  The  felling  of  timber  is  generally  performed  in  winter; 
'the  trees  are  cut  into  logs  of  about  18  feet  in  length,  which  are  easily  dragged  over  the 
■now  to  the  banks  of  the  nearest  stream,  and  left  to  be  carried  down  by  the  current  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice.  At  the  mills  they  are  collected  by  the  owners,  who  had  previously 
marked  them,  and  converted  into  boards,  &c.  The  persons  employed  in  this  business  are 
called  lumberers,  or  rivernlriverB,  and  are  exposed  to  great  hardships.  The  upper  streams, 
being  narrow  and  crooked,  are  sometimes  clogged  up  by  the  logs,  whieh  ard  prevented  flrom 
descending  by  rocks  or  other  obatructions.  Such  a  moss  is  called  a  jam,  and  can  be  broken 
up  only  by  cutting  away  the  foremost  logs.  The  operation  is  often  dangerous,  as  the  whole 
accumulated  volume  of  water  rushes  down  with  great  violence,  sweepmg  away  thousands 
of  logs  before  it 

The  property  of  about  eight  or  nine  millions  of  acres  is  still  vested  in  the  States  of  Maine 
and  Massachusetts ;  these  lands  are  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to  their  value ;  those 
'  of  the  first  quality  for  timber,  forming  the  first  class ;  those  next  in  value,  the  second ;  those 
of  the  best  quality  for  settlement,  tne  third,  and  so  on:  a  minimum  price  is  fixed  for  each 
class,  varying  flrom  75  cents  an  acre  for  the  first  to  20  cents  an  acre  for  the  sixth,  and  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  acres  are  reserved  for  public  lots  in  each  township. 

On  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  which  abounds  in  good  anchoring  places  well  sheltered  flrom  all 
winds,  are  the  towns  of  Eastport  and  Lubeck,  in  the  collection  district  of  Passamaquoddy. 
Eastport,  the  most  easterly  town  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  Moose  Island,  and  it 
has  a  large  and  commodious  harbour.  Its  population,  which  in  1830  amounted  to  2460,  has 
since  much  increased,  and  it  is  actively  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  timber  trade.  There 
18  a  United  States*  Military  Post  here.  Opposite  to  Eastport,  on  the  main  land,  is  Lubeck, 
nith  a  spacious  and  safe  harbour,  and  1535  inhabitants.  Calais,  at  the  head  of  tide  on  the 
Schoodic  river,  12  miles  frcm  its  mouth,  is  a  thriving  place,  whose  population  has  increased 
ftom  1686,  in  1830,  to  about  3500,  in  1835.  Procewling  to  the  west,  we  come  to  Machias, 
situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  affords  an  abundance  of  mill^seats.  A 
great  number  of  saw-mills,  and  an  active  trade  in  lumber,  render  Machias  a  bustling  town. 
It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Washington,  and  contains  2775  inhabitants. 

There  are  several  flourishing?  towns  on  the  Penobscot,  which  are  indebted  for  their  pros- 
perity to  the  fiicilities  of  communication  afibrded  by  that  noble  river.  Castine,  on  the  east 
side,  near  the  head  of  Penobscot  Bay,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  has  an  excellent  and 
capacious  harbour.  Belfast,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay,  shares  in  the  maritime  advan- 
tages of  Castine,  and  has  3077  inhabitants.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  most  favourable 
route  for  a  rail-road  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Quebec,  is  from  Belfast,  227  miles ;  estimated 
cost  about  5,000,000  dollars.  The  city  of  Bangor,  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  has  lately  be< 
come  the  most  important  place  on  the  Penobscot  Added  to  its  maritime  advantages,  is  the 
vast  power  furnished  by  the  foils  in  the  river,  which  has  been  employed  to  propel  a  great 
number  of  saw-mills;  and  it  is  said  that  from  800,000,000  to  400,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are 
annually  exported  from  this  port  A  rail-road  has  been  constructed  to  Orono,  or  Old  Town, 
above  the  foils,  and  steam-boats  run  regularly  between  Bangor  and  Boston ;  the  river,  how- 
ever, is  shut  up  by  ice  in  winter.  The  population  of  the  city  is  at  present  upwards  of  80(JO, 
bi>ving  been  nearly  trebled  since  1830.  Lower  down,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is 
Buckspc't.  At  Old  Town,  or  Orono,  12  miles  above  Bangor,  are  the  remains  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot Indians,  280  in  number,  uiuler  the  religious  care  of  a  Catholic  priest  A  large  num- 
oer  of  mills  have  recently  been  put  up  here,  and  the  population  of  Orono  increased  from 
l472,  in  1830,  to  upwards  of  5600  in  1835. 

Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Kenne* 
Deck,  50  miles  fi»m  ite  mouth.  It  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river,  across  which  there  is  a 
uridge,  and  contains  a  handsome  state-house  of  granite,  and  an  United  States'  arsenal.  The 
Kennebeck  road  passes  through  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  from  this  place  to  Quebec, 
ft25  miles.  Population,  3980.  Three  miles  below  Augusta  is  Hallowell,  a  flourishing  com 
mercial  town  with  3964  inhabitants,  accessible  to  vessels  of  150  tons.  Gardiner,  a  few  milei 
fbrther  down  the  river,  is  also  a  neat  and  busy  town  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  preceding 
IumI  containing  some  valuable  mills.    Steth,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  head  of  abtf 
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navtufation,  is  one  of  the  principal  commercial  towns  in  the  Stale,  and  the  inhabitants  carry 
on  the  buBinesa  of  ship^buildinff  with  great  activity.  Between  the  Kennebecic  and  Penobscot, 
are  Wiscaasot,  Waldoboro,  and  Thomaston,  on  siiort  but  navigable  rivers,  or  rather  inlets 
ftom  the  sea,  which  f^rive  them  important  facilities  for  trade.  Great  quantities  of  limestone 
are  found  at  Tliomaston,  and  most  of  the  lime  exported  firom  Maine  is  prepared  here.  Ora^ 
nite  and  marble  are  also  quarried  and  wrought  here,  and  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  State  prison  at  Thomaston  is  arranged  and  conducted  on  the  New  York  or  Auburn 
plan.  Tlie  population  of  the  town  is  42*21.  A  fe-y  miles  west  from  Bath  are  Brunswick 
and  Topsham,  at  the  falls  of  the  river  Androscoggin,  which  affords  excellent  mill-seats. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  situation,  and  there  are  numerous  mills  and  manufacturing 
establishments  here  moved  by  water-power.  Brunswick,  which  has  8647  inhabitants,  con- 
tiiiw  a  highly  respectable  institution,  called  Bowdoin  college,  with  ten  teachers  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  languages,  natural  and  moral  science,  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  city  of  Porliurid,  tormerlv  a  part  of  Falmouth,  is  finely  situated  on  an  elevated  pe- 
ninsula extending  into  Cusco  Bay,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  affording  excellent  anchorage, 
and  containing  a  great  number  of  pretty  islands.  The  ciiv  is  well  laid  out  and  handsomely 
built,  and  has  a  safe  and  capacious  hafbour,  which  is  defended  by  two  forts.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  an  extensive  coasting  and  foroijOfn  trade,  and  prosecute  the  fisheries  with  groat 
activity ;  upwards  of  40,000  tons  of  shippmg  belong  to  the  port,  and  the  duties  collected 
here  exceed  180,000  dollars  a  year.  Here  are  six  banks,  sixteen  churches,  a  court-house, 
theatre,  an  atheneeum  with  a  public  library.  Sic. ;  and  the  population,  which  in  1830  amounted 
to  12,601,  is  now  upwards  of  16,000.  Thp  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal  extends  Horn  the 
citv  to  Sebago  Pond,  20  miles,  and  by  a  lock  in  Songo  river,  the  navigation  is  extended  30 
miles  further.  Measures  are  also  taking  for  tho  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  Portland  to 
Portsmouth,  a  distance  of  45  miles,  which  will  form  a  continuation  of  the  Eastern  rail-road 
ftom  Boston  to  Portsmouth. 

Saco,  situated  at  tho  falls  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  has  here  a  descent  of  up- 
wards of  40  feet,  is  six  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  accessible  to  small  vessels.  Here  are 
•bout  20  saw-mills,  several  cotton-mills,  a  rolling-mill  and  nail-factory,  &c.,  and  a  population 
of  8210.  York,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
vith.  3485  inhabitants. 

2.  State  of  New  Hampthire. 

New  Hampshire  has  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  with  the  base  in  42°  40'  N.  lat,  and  the 
vertex  in  45°  20',  being  168  miles  in  length,  and  gradually  lessening  in  width  from  nearly 
90  miles  till  it  terminates  in  a  point  A  part  of  the  northwestern  boundary  remains  un- 
settled ;  by  the  treaty  of  1783  the  boundary  line  was  to  be  continued  from  the  Highlands 
wparating  Maine  and  Canada  to  the  northwesternmost  head  of  the  Connecticut,  and  down 
that  river  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude ;  but  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  which  is  the  true 
bead  of  the  river ;  the  British  government  finds  it  in  the  stream  which  runs  through  Lake 
Connecticut,  and  fixes  upon  the  northwesternmost  source  of  that  stream  as  the  point  intended 
by  the  treaty ;  the  Americans  consider  a  more  western  bnnch  as  the  main  river,  and  extend 
toeir  claims  to  its  most  remote  head.  The  Indian  Strr  -,  settlements  lying  between  these 
branches,  are  within  the  disputed  territory.  The  area  »  the  State  is  nearly  9500  square 
miles.  It  has  a  sea-coast  of  only  eighteen  miles,  behind  wMch  there  is  a  lurrow,  level  tract 
of  25  or  30  miles  in  width ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  the  hills  increas- 
ing in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  sea,  until  they  swell  into  the  lofty  grandeur  of  the 
miite  Moimtains. 

This  mountain  range  which  enters  New  Hampshire  between  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Merrimack,  and  of  which  the  Monadnock,  8250  feet  high,  Sunapee,  Kearsargc,  and  Mooshe- 
lock  (4636  feet)  appear  to  be  links,  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  in  Mount  Washington, 
which  is  6428  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  other  principal  peaks  in  this  group  are 
Mount  Adams,  5960  feet.  Mount  Jefferson,  5860  feet,  and  Madison,  Monrow,  and  Franklin, 
little  inferior.  They  are  composed  of  huge  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss ;  round  their  base  is 
a  forest  of  heavy  timber,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  belt  of  stunted  fir  trees  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high ;  above  this  is  a  growth  of  low  bushea,  and  further  up  the  surface  is  covered  only 
with  a  shroud  of  dark  coloured  moss ;  the  snow  lies  on  their  summits  about  ten  months  in 
the  year,  giving  them  the  appearance  from  which  they  take  their  name.  The  Notch  is  a 
remarkable  chasm,  two  miles  in  length,  and,  where  narrowest,  only  22  feet  wide,  forming 
the  only  pass  through  the  great  mountain  bulwark ;  between  the  high,  steep  precipices  which 
form  its  walls,  flows  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  river  Saco.  Several  cascades  leap 
down  these  steep  declivities,  and,  in  1826,  a  violent  fall  of  rain  caused  a  slide  of  earth,  rocks, 
and  trees,  which  choked  up  the  streams,  swept  away  every  thing  before  it,  and  filled  the 
valley  with  ruin.  A  family  of  eleven  persons  living  in  Uie  Notch  house  were  overwhelmed 
beneath  the  torrent 
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New  Hampthire  U  well  watered,  but  ita  principal  rivera  are  partly  in  other  Statea.  The 
Piaeataqua,  tne  only  conaiderable  atream  whoae  whole  courae  la  in  thia  State,  ia  formed  by 
tlie  junction  of  the  Salmon  Faila  and  the  Cocheco,  flrom  the  north,  with  aeveral  amaller 
atreama  fl-om  the  weat )  and  it  ia  only  fW)m  the  point  of  junction  to  the  aea,  a  diatance  of 
about  ten  milea,  that  it  beara  the  name  of  the  Piscataqua ;  at  ita  mouth  ia  the  harbour  of  the 
aame  name,  one  of  the  flneat  in  the  United  States.  Mill  atreama  abound,  and  the  iar^r 
rivera  are  ao  much  broken  in  their  courae  aa  to  afford  numerous  fine  mill-aeats.  There  ia 
also  a  great  number  of  lakes,  among  which  the  moat  important  is  Lake  Winnipiseogee.  It 
ia  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water  about  twenty-three  mUea  in  length,  and  varying  fh>m  two  to 
ten  m  breadth.  Upwards  of  300  pretty  islands  are  sprinkled  over  ita  boaom,  and  its  shores 
are  indented  with  beautiful  bays,  formed  by  gentle  swells  of  land  projecting  into  the  lake 
and  rising  ffroceflilly  fironi  its  waters.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  its  water  ia  remarkably  pure ; 
being  on  Uio  route  to  the  White  Mountains,  it  ia  now  much  visited  by  travelleni,  and  a 
ateam-boat  plies  on  the  lake. 

On  the  coast  are  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  belonging  partly  to  New  Ilampahire  and  partly  to 
Maine.  They  lie  about  eight  milea  out  at  sea,  between  Portsmouth  and  Newburyport,  and 
are  hardly  more  than  a  cluster  of  rocks  rising  above  Uie  water.  For  more  than  a  century 
previouB  to  the  revolution,  they  were  quite  populous,  containing  at  one  time  six  hundred 
mhabitanta,  who  found  there  an  advantageous  situation  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries.  To 
thia  day,  the  beat  cod  are  those  known  under  the  namo  of  lale  of  Shoals  dun-fish.  From 
three  to  four  thousand  ouintals  were  once  annually  caught  and  cured  here,  but  tiie  business 
haa  latterly  declined.  The  inhabitants  are  about  one  hundred ;  they  live  solely  hr  fishing, 
and  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  shore  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  who  follow  the 
aame  mode  of  life,  are  the  most  rude  and  uncivilized  beings  in  New  England,  except  the 
Indians.  Efibrts  have  recently  been  made  to  improve  their  condition,  and  they  have  now  a 
meeting-house,  school,  &c. 

The  mineral  resources  of  New  Hampshire  are  not  great.  Copper  is  found  at  Franconia, 
and  iron  is  abundant  in  Lisbon  and  Franconia ;  plumbago  or  black  lead  also  occurs  in  several 
places,  particularly  at  Bristol.  A  fine-grained  granite,  which  is  quarried  in  many  places, 
affords  an  excellent  building  material.  Tho  forest  aJTords  abundance  of  excellent  timber, 
and  the  white  pine  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  straight  trunk  sbc  feet 
and  upwards  in  diameter.  The  sap  of  the  rock-maple  yields  excellent  sugar;  and  pot  and 
pearl  ashes  and  ginseng  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  horses  and  cattle,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  are 
largely  ex|X)rted.  There  are  some  large  manufacturing  establishments,  chiefly  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State.  In  1833,  there  were  in  New  Ilampshire  60  cotton,  and  32  woollen 
mills,  609  grist-mills,  052  saw-mills,  19  oil-mills,  15  paper-mills,  234  fulling-mills,  and  236 
carding-mills.  Manufactures  are  also  carried  on  in  families  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
some  vessels  are  employed  in  the  bank  and  shore  fisheries ;  but  many  of  the  inhabitants 
leave  the  State  every  year  in  search  of  employment 

The  first  settlements  were  made,  in  1623,  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  under  a  grant  to 
Mason  and  Gorges ;  these  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  Massachusetts,  but  were  again 
■eparated  in  1679,  from  which  time  New  Hampshire  formed  a  distinct  province.  The  Go- 
vernor and  Executive  Council,  with  the  two  legislative  houses,  styled  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativtis,  forming  together  the  General  Court,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people ; 
all  male  inhabitants  of  21  years  of  age  paying  taxes  are  voters.  The  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  (Governor  and  Council,  and  hold  their  ofilces  during  good  behaviour.  Concord  is  the 
aeat  of  government    The  State  is  divided  into  eight  counties. 

'^       Countiei.   ' '-  -          '     '                  Population.  County  Towni.  'i 

Coos 8,388  Lancaster 

;I      «"«- 38,682  \^^^^i^ 

Merrimack 34,614  Concord        ^.    . 

Sullivan 19,669  Newport  ■; 

Cheshire 37,016  Keene 

Hillsborough 37,724  Amherst         ■.     '» 

r  Dover 


Strafford. 58,910 


Rockingham. 44,325 


I  Gilmanton 

\  Gilford 
(.Rochester 
J  Portsmouth 

'  \  Exeter. 


Population  at  Different  Periods. 

1790 141,e 

1800 183,762 
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1810 2Kaeu  "^  "At.4>j*.jx.4^**  9 

1820 344,161  <0 

1890 200,82a 


Common  ichooli  are  eitablished  by  law  throughout  the  State,  and  aro  supported  in  part 
by  town  taxes,  in  part,  by  achool  landi  or  fund*  ariaing  flrom  the  nle  of  thorn,  and  belon|ftn|| 
to  the  towns,  and  m  part  also  by  the  proceeds  of  certain  State  taxes ;  the  number  of  school* 
bouses  in  Uie  State  somewhat  exceeds  1600 ;  and  there  are  86  academies,  attended  by  about 
1600  pupils.  Dartmouth  college,  in  Hanover,  is  a  well  endowed  institution,  and  affords  in- 
itruction  in  the  common  branches  taught  in  the  New  England  colleges.    The  principal  reli« 

fious  denominations  are  Clongregationalists,  Baptists,  and  MeUiodiats,  with  some  Friends, 
resbyterians.  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Nearly  four-fiflhic  of  the  population  reside  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  south  of  Lake 
Winnipiseogee,  much  of  the  northern  part  being  quite  unimproved,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
being  too  rugged  and  sterile  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Portsmouth,  the  only  sea-port, 
ud  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Piscataqua,  three  miles  firom 
tbe  sea.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  affording  40  feet  of  water  in  the 
channel  at  low  tide,  and  being  easily  accessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  completely 
ludlockod.  It  is  protected  by  several  forts.  The  tides  rise  ten  feet  The  town  stands  on 
t  peninsular  elevation,  sloping  towards  the  harbour,  and  is  well  built  It  contains  eeven 
eburches,  seven  banking-houses,  the  county  buildings,  &c.,  and  is  well  supplied  with  good 
water  brought  from  the  neighbourhood.  Two  WMden  bridges  have  been  built  across  the 
Piscataqua,  one  of  which  is  1750  feet  long.  There  is  here  a  navy-yard  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  situated  on  Navy  Island,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  within  the  limits 
of  Maine.  The  population  of  Portsmouth  is  8082.  The  coast  to  the  south  of  Portsmouth 
contains  several  fishing  villages,  the  fine  beaches  adjoining  which  are  much  resorted  to  as 
bathing  places. 

In  this  vicinity  ore  Dover  on  the  Cocheco,  Somersworth  on  Salmon  Falls  River,  Exeter 
on  Exeter  River,  and  Newmarket  on  Lamprey  River.  All  of  these  rivers  are  fine  mill 
itreams,  and  have  rendered  the  towns  above-mentioned  the  seats  of  large  manufiicturing 
establishments.  The  tide-water  reaches  those  towns,  which  aro  all  accessible  to  sea  vessels. 
The  village  of  Great  Falls  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufactories  in  the  township  of  Someri»< 
worth.  There  are  here  five  or  six  cotton  mills,  containbg  upwards  of  30,000  spindles,  pro- 
ducing seven  or  eighi  million  yards  of  cloth  yearly,  and  employing  upwards  of  800  operatives, 
chiefly  females.  The  population  of  the  village  is  at  present  about  3000.  Dover  has  nearly 
the  same  number  of  mills,  together  with  calico-printing  works,  which  bleach  and  print  about 
foat  million  yards  a  year.  The  town  contains  5449  inhabitants.  Newmarket  with  2008 
inhabitants,  has  three  mills  with  14,000  spindles.  Exeter,  beside  its  mills  and  manufactures, 
contains  a  respectable  seminary,  well  known  as  Phillips's  Academy.    Population,  2759. 

The  Merrimack  has  been  rendered  navigable  for  bcAts  to  Concord,  in  which  much  of  tbe 
trade  of  the  upper  country  centres,  by  four  short  canals,  with  a  lockage  of  110  feet  between 
that  place  aud  the  Middlesex  Canal,  in  Massachusetts.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  is  well  wooded,  the  hilly  tracts  being  covered  with  noble  forests  of  oak,  maple,  beech, 
hickory,  pine,  &c.,  and  the  plains  and  valleys  wiUi  the  elm,  ash,  poplar,  birch,  sumach, 
locust  &c. ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  and  its  tributaries  are  many  patches  of 
excellent  meadow-land.  Concord  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  contains  the  state-house 
and  state  prison,  bulH  of  granite,  the  county  buildings,  &c.  The  prison  is  conducted  on  the 
Auburn  plan.  Poiiulation,  3727.  Near  the  southern  border  of  the  State  is  the  flourishing 
manufacturing  village  of  Nashua  in  the  township  of  Dunstable ;  it  contains  several  large 
cotton-mills,  and  Uie  population  of  the  town  increased,  between  1830  and  1836,  from  2414 
to«)65. 

Amherst  and  Keene  are  neat  thriving  towns,  between  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut; 
4nd  on  the  latter  river  are  Walpole,  Hanover,  the  seat  of  Darmouth  College,  Haverhill,  and 
Lancaster,  towns  of  between  iSXX)  and  3000  inhabitants. 


fi'?. 


3.  State  of  Vermont. 
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This  hilly  tract  which  has  received  its  name  from  the  verdant  aspect  of  its  mountains^ 
lies  between  the  Connecticut  and  the  long,  tapering  basin  of  Lake  Champlain,  stretching 
fiom  42°  44'  to  45°  N.  lat,  a  distance  of  about  160  miles,  with  a  breadth  gradually  and 
regularly  expanding  firom  45  miles  in  the  south  to  90  in  the  north,  and  an  area  of  10,000 
square  miles.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  mountainous  range  called  the  Green  Moun- 
taims  which  traverses  the  State  from  north  to  south,  ond  passing  into  Mossachusetts,  there 
takes  the  name  of  the  Hoosac  Mountains.  In  the  centre  of  the  State,  this  ridge  is  divided 
into  two,  of  which  the  one  called  the  Height  of  Land  runs  northeasterly  to  Canada,  and  the 
othor  taking  a  northwesterly  direction  sinks  down  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.    The 
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former  lividoi  the  itroanw  of  lakes  Chtmpluin  and  Memphremaifoff,  fW)in  thn  trilniturioi  ol 
the  Cnnnocticut;  while  the  latter,  thouffh  loftier,  preienta  a  mure  broken  outline,  nnil  is  cut 
throuKli  by  levoral  rivera.  The  part  of  the  ridge  which  traveraea  the  wuthorn  portion  of 
the  Htato  in  the  dividing  lino  between  the  wntora  tiwit  flow  into  tho  Iludaon  and  thow)  tliat 
empty  thomiiolvna  into  the  Connecticut  The  Green  Mounixina  are  from  lU  to  15  milet 
wiaet  much  inturaoctod  with  vallcya,  and  they  derive  their  name  (Vom  their  perpetual  ver- 
dure;  their  aidca  boing  covered  with  small  evergreen  trona  and  nliruba,  and  their  wimmita 
with  green  moaa  and  winter  grasa.  There  are  many  fine  farma  among  tho  nutuntaiiw,  nnd 
m'ich  of  the  land  upon  them  ia  excellent  for  grazing.  Tho  higheat  aummita  are  MunitHeld 
Moimtain,  427li  foot  above  the  level  of  Uio  aea ;  Cnmel'a  Rump,  41H8  feet  high,  Iwlh  in  the 
northwotitern  ridgo,  and  Killington  I'eak,  U070  feet  Aacutney,  a  single  elevation  neai 
Windaor,  ia  33vJ0  feet  above  tide-water. 

Tho  Connecticut  woahoa  the  oaatern  border  of  the  State ;  the  water-ahed,  or  dividing 
ridgo,  already  described,  being  nowhere  more  than  U9  milea  tVom  the  river,  and  ihrouglicut 
moat  of  its  course  not  mere  than  half  that  distance,  ita  tributaries  in  thia  State  are  scarcely 
mora  than  mountain  torrents.  On  tho  western  side,  the  streams  have  a  northwesterlv 
course,  and  are  considerably  longer;  but  as  they  force  their  way  through  the  western  branch 
of  the  mountainous  range,  their  course  is  also  rapid  and  much  broken  oy  falls.*  The  Miiis- 

Sue,  Iiamoilo,  Onion,  and  Otter  Creek,  flowing  into  Lake  Champlain,  are  tho  principal,  and 
liey  aflbrd  navigation  fur  lake  craft  fur  five  or  six  miles.  The  whole  State  is  abundantly 
watered  by  pure,  running  brooks,  many  of  which,  with  tho  larger  streams,  are  turned  to  use 
by  carrying  numerous  mills.  liako  Champlain  extends  along  the  western  border  a  distance 
of  140  miles,  and  varies  in  width  from  one  to  fifteen  miles,  covoring  an  area  of  600  square 
miles.  It  ia  sufficiently  deep  fbr  the  largest  vessels,  and  during  the  three  years'  war  was 
tho  theatre  of  a  naval  engagement,  in  which  some  of  the  vessels  carried  40  guns.  It  ii, 
however,  commonly  navigated  by  vessels  of  80  or  100  tons,  to  which  the  rivers  and  canals 
are  accessible,  and  several  steam-boats  ply  between  diflcrent  points  on  the  lake.  It  receives 
the  sur|)lu8  waters  of  I/ike  Ocorpe,  and  discharaoa  itself  by  the  Sorello  or  Richelieu,  which, 
by  means  of  some  canals  round  its  rapids,  afibrds  a  navigable  communication  with  tho  St 
Lawrence.  Tho  principal  islands  are  North  Hero,  South  Hero,  and  Lamotte,  and  there  are 
about  50  smaller  ones.  The  aspect  of  the  shores  is  varied  and  pleasant,  the  peaks  of  the 
Green  Mountains  ere  visible  in  the  distance,  and  many  pretty  towns  and  villages,  and  well 
cultivated  farms,  line  ita  banks.    Lake  Mcmphrcmagog  is  a  long,  narrow  sheet  of  water. 

King  partly  in  Canada,  and  communicating  by  the  St  Francis  with  the  St  liawrence. 
ovaculite,  or  oil-atone,  is  found  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Magog 
oil-stone. 

Iron  occuTs  in  great  abundance  and  is  extensively  wrought  Sulphuret  of  iron,  or  pyrites, 
is  found  at  Straflbrd  and  Shrewsbury,  firom  which  three  million  pounds  of  copperas  are  annu< 
all^  manufactured,  worth  from  60,000  to  75,000  dollars.  The  native  sulphuret  of  iron,  after 
bemg  broken  to  pieces,  is  thrown  into  heaps  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  left  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  In  this  way  a  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  or  copperas,  is  formed,  which  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  earthy  matter  of  the 
ore.  Marble  of  good  quality  is  quarried  and  carried  out  of  the  State.  The  mountains  ire 
covered  with  a  growth  of  hemlock,  spruce,  and  fir ;  the  lower  tracts  abound  in  elm,  oak, 
hickory,  butternut,  pine,  beech,  sugar  maple,  and  birch,  and  the  cedar  grows  in  swampy 
places.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  is  some  good 
arable  land,  particularly  between  the  mountains  and  Lake  Champlain ;  but  in  general  the 
country  is  better  suited  for  pasturage.  A  great  many  excellent  horses  are  raised  here  for 
the  supply  of  other  States,  and  horses  and  mules  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1830 
there  were  in  the  State  226,065  head  of  cattle,  61,272  horses  and  mules,  and  725,965  sheep. 
Maple  sugar,  spirits,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  bar  and  cast  iron,  and  boards  rfnd  timber,  are  also 
exported.  About  20  cotton-mills  produce  annually  three  and  a  half  million  yards  of  cloth, 
and  112,000  pounds  of  yam.  Domestic  fiibrica  of  linen  and  woollen  are  made  in  almost 
every  fiimily. 

Vermont  was  first  explored  by  the  French  settlers  of  Canada,  but  the  earliest  settlement 
within  the  territory  was  made  by  the  English  of  Massachusetts,  who  in  1724,  more  than  100 
years  after  the  discoveries  in  the  northern  parts,  by  Champlain,  established  themselves  at 
rort  Dummer,  on  the  Connecticut  Six  years  after  this,  the  French  advanced  from  Canada 
up  Lake  Champlain,  and  settled  at  Crown  Point,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake 
The  claim  to  the  country  was  afterwards  disputed  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  The 
British  Parliament  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  State,  but  much  confusion  and  altercation 
were  caused  by  the  conflicting  grants  of  land  made  by  the  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
governments.  The  disputes  thus  occasioned  remained  unsettled  durmg  the  revolutionary 
war,  after  which  New  York  compounded  for  her  claim,  and  Vermont  became  an  independent 
State.    She  was  received  into  the  Union  in  March,  1791. 

The  Legislature  formerly  consisted  of  a  single  house,  called  the  General  Assembly;  but 
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in  1890  the  Const Itulion  woa  amended  by  tho  astabliahmontof  two  houita,  atyled  tho  Henato 
and  lIoiiNO  of  Koprommtativo*.  Tho  Lo|fiilativo  Ilouaea,  the Qovtirnor,  Lieutenant  (iovernur, 
and  Kxecutive  Council,  are  chosen  annuall/  by  tho  people.  Kvery  mala  inhabitant  of  the 
age  of  '21  years,  who  haj.  reaided  in  Uie  male  during  tliu  year  preceding  the  ninctlons,  ia 
aotitled  tx>  vote,  and  each  town  haa  a  right  to  aend  one  llopreaentativo  to  the  Oenoral  A*- 
lambly.  The  JudguH  aro  choaon  annually  by  that  body,  'fne  Council  of  Cenaiira  ia  choann 
once  every  aeven  years,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  bv  popular  vote.  It  ia  their  duty  tu  exam* 
ine  whether  there  have  been  any  violationa  of  the  Uonatitution,  and  whether  the  Logialntiv* 
and  Executive  branchea  have  done  their  duty,  and  alao  to  propose  any  alterationa  in  Uie  Con* 
ititution.     Montpolier  ia  the  seat  of  government. 

The  towna  are  divided  into  school  dialricta,  each  of  which  ia  required  by  law  to  aupport  a 
whool  at  least  three  months  during  •.•■»  vonr.  An  annual  tax  is  levied  for  thoir  support,  and 
the  rent  (f  tho  roservca  of  achool  lands  in  each  township,  cullud  hero  the  achool  rights,  ia 
alao  distributed  among  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  numbor  of  children  in  each,  to  aid  in 
the  same  purpose.  Tho  number  of  the  school  districts  is  1612.  There  aro  80  academies 
and  county  grammar  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  similar  reservations  were  made ;  and 
the  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  is  endowed  in  the  aame  way.  Middlcbury  Col> 
lege  has  been  founded  by  private  funda.  Those  institutions  aro  attended  by  nearly  2(X)  stu* 
dents,  ond  there  is  a  Medical  School  connected  with  tlie  former.  The  most  numerous  roli< 
gious  denominations  are,  the  Congrcgationalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists;  and  there  are 
mne  Episcopalians,  Christians,  Univcrsalists,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  State  is  divided  into  18  counties : 

Countiet.                                        Population.  County  Tswati'* 

Addison a4,&40 Middlobuiy 

Be-n«ton 17,468 {  KheC 

Colodonia 30,967 Danville 

Chittenden 91,765 Burlington 

Eisex 8,981 Guildhall 

Franklin 94,535 8t  Albans 

Grand  Islo 3,696 North  Hero. ivu;  n 


Orange 

Orleans 

Rutland 

Washington . 
Windham  . . 

Windsor ... 


•I'.'l  :■■ 


97,985 Chelsea 

13,890 Irasburg 

31,394 Rutland 

31,378 Montpolier 

38,746 Newfano 

^.625 {SfSZdu 


,<  -.{ii.  ^ 
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Population  at  Differtnt  Periods. 


1700 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1880 


85,416 
154,465 
217,718 
235,764 
280,657. 


::i 
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The  capital  of  the  State  ia  the  little  town  of  Montpolier,  situated  in  a  wild  and  rugged 
region,  between  tlie  eastern  and  western  chains  of  mountains,  at  the  junction  of  tho  north 
and  south  branches  of  the  Onion  River.  Here  is  a  handsome  State-house  of  granite,  recently 
erected,  together  with  tlie  public  buildings  of  the  county.  The  population  of  tho  town  is 
1702.  West  of  the  mountains  are  several  flourishing  towns,  which  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
an  easy  communication  with  Lake  Champlain,  and  through  it  with  the  Hudson  and  St.  Law* 
rence.  St.  Albans  is  a  neatly  built  town  on  a  small  bay,  \^ith  an  active  and  increasing  trade, 
and  containing  2875  inhabitants.  Further  south  is  Burlington,  the  largest  town  in  the  State, 
and  the  principal  commercial  place  on  tho  lake.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gently  rising 
slope,  overlooking  the  lake,  and  it  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Here  are  the  county  buildings  nm 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  at  the  falls  of  the  Onion  river  there  are  some  manufactories. 
The  population  is  8526.  Tho  city  of  Vergennes,  with  1000  inhabitants,  is  accessible  to 
Lake  vessels,  and  the  American  squadron  on  the  Lake  was  fitted  out  here  in  1814.  The 
Gdia  in  the  river  afford  some  good  mill-seats.  Above  Vergennes  is  Middlebury,  which  con* 
ains  some  mills,  and  a  college.  Marble  of  a  good  quality  is  quarried  here.  Population, 
i)468.  Higher  up  the  river  is  Rutland,  containing  quarries  of  marble,  several  manufacturing 
^tablishments,  and  the  public  buildings  of  the  county,  with  2758  inhabitants.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  mountains,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  is  Bennington,  in  the  neighbourhood 
(if  w^ich  are  found  limestone,  marble,  and  iron.    Hero  are  some  mills  and  iron-works,  and  a 
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population  of  3419.  A  detachment  of  British  troops  was  captured  here  by  General  Stark  and 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  in  1777. 

Crossing  the  mountains,  and  entering  the  rich  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  we  find  a  nuu. 
ber  of  thriving^  towns  and  neat  villages,  lininff  its  fertile  meadows.  By  means  of  several 
short  canals,  l»at«  are  enabled  to  ascend  the  river  abo.u  Newbury;  the  principal  of  these 
cuts  is  at  Bellows'  Falls,  where  a  fall  of  fifty  feet  is  overcome  by  nine  locks,  and  an  excavo* 
tion  of  half  a  mile  in  length.  Brattleboro'  is  a  busy  place  of  2141  inhabitants,  and  contain- 
ing some  manufactories.  A  Lunatic  Asylum  is  about  to  be  erected  here.  Windsor  is  a 
neat  town  in  a  picturesque  situation,  with  the  lofty  pea'^a  of  Abcutney  Mountain  towering 
above  it.  A  small  stream,  which  runs  through  the  town,  serves  to  carry  the  machinery  of 
several  manufacturing  establishments,  and  there  is  a  State  Prison  built  of  granite  and  con- 
ducted on  the  Auburn  plan.  Population,  3134.  At  the  little  village  of  Bellows*  Falls,  the 
river  is  suddenly  contracted  from  300  to  16  or  20  feet  wide,  and  rushes  with  great  impetu- 
osity through  a  narrow  chasm  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  having  a  fall  of  nearly  50  feet  in  a  half 
of  a  mile.  Woodstock,  with  3044  inhabitants,  lies  a  little  off  from  the  river,  and  higher  up, 
but  on  the  Connecticut,  is  Norwich ;  civil  engineering  and  other  practical  sciences  receive 
particular  attention  in  tho  institution  here,  styled  the  Norwich  University. 

4.  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

This  State  has  a  general  breadth  of  not  more  than  50  miles,  with  a  length  of  about  140; 
but  in  the  eastern  part  it  suddenly  expands  to  the  breadth  of  90  miles,  and  shoots  a  long, 
narrow  tongue  of  sand  into  the  ocean,  which  extends  nearly  50  miles  beyond  the  main  land. 
It  lies  between  41°  15'  and  42°  52'  N.  lat.,  and  between  69°  50'  and  73°  20'  W.  long.,  co- 
vering an  area  of  7800  square  miles.  Although  the  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and  in  some 
places  rugged,  no  part  of  it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  4000  feet ;  the  insulated  peak,  called 
Saddle  Mountain,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  the  loftiest  summit  within  its 
limits,  being  not  more  than  3600  foot  above  the  sea.  On  the  western  border  is  the  Taconic, 
or  Tagkannuc  Ridge,  lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Ilousatonic  and  the  Hudson,  and  at- 
taining in  Mount  Washington,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  tho  height  of  3150 
feet.  Separating  the  valleys  of  the  Housatonic  and  Hoosac  from  that  of  the  Connecticut,  is 
a  prolongation  of  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  and  east  of 
the  Connecticut  the  country  is  traversed  by  the  continuation  of  tho  While  Mountains,  in 
which  is  the  conical  peak  of  Wachuselt,  3000  feet  high.  Eastward  of  this  range  the  surface 
is,  for  the  most  part,  broken  by  gentle  swells,  and  in  tho  southeast  spreads  out  into  a  level 
sandy  plain.  Every  part  of  the  State  is  well  watered,  but  in  general  the  streams  are  more 
useful  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  purposes,  than  as  channels  of  communication.  The 
Merrimack  affords  a  sloop  navigation  of  twenty  miles  to  Haverhill,  and  the  Connecticut  has 
been  made  navigable  for  boats  through  the  State,  by  the  aid  of  short  canals  at  South  Hadley 
and  Montague.  The  Nashua  and  Concord,  tributaries  of  the  formtr ;  Miller's  and  Chicka- 
pee  Rivers,  entering  the  latter  on  the  left,  and  Deerfield  and  Westfield  Rivers,  on  the  right; 
Charles  River,  reaciiing  the  sea  at  Boston,  and  Taunton  River,  which  falls  into  Narragansett 
Boy,  are  useful  mill  streams. 

There  are  rich  and  extensive  meadows  on  the  Housatonic,  Connecticut,  and  Merrimack, 
and  much  of  the  soil  is  moderately  productive ;  some  portions  of  the  western  sections  are 
too  rugged,  and  some  of  the  eastern  too  sandy  for  profitable  cultivation,  but  the  central  part 
contains  many  fine  farms,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  numerous  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing cities  and  towns  of  the  sea-coast,  the  cultivation  is  often  carried  to  a  higher  degree  than 
is  practicable  in  districts  more  remote  from  a  market.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Massachusetts  is 
the  best  cultivated  State  in  the  Union ;  both  the  Legislature  and  Agricultural  Societies  have 
made  great  efforts  to  encourage  a  skilful  and  thrifty  husbandry,  and  to  introduce  the  best 
foreign  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Iron,  chiefly  the  bog  iron  ore,  is  abundant  throughout 
the  State,  and  is  extensively  worked.  Lead  occurs  in  the  Connecticut  valley ;  sulphuret  of 
iron  is  found  in  the  central  districts,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  copperas ;  gra- 
nite and  syenite  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  plentifully  distributed  in  the  east  and  centre,  and 
is  much  used  for  buildings ;  good  marble  is  quarried  in  Berkshire  county,  and  freestone  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut ;  soapstone  and  limestone  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  State  '■ 
plumbago,  from  Worcester  and  Sturbridge,  is  used  in  tho  manufacture  of  lead-pencils  anc 
crucibles ;  the  white  clay  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  furnishes  alum ;  and  anthracite  coal  is  now 
obteincd  from  the  greywacke  district  to  the  west  of  Taunton  River, 

But  the  most  important  branches  of  productive  industry  in  Massachusetts,  are  the  fisherie^ 
navigation,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  The  shipping  belonging  to  this  State  amounts  to 
■bout  480,000  tons,  being  greater  tiiati  that  of  any  other  State,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  country ;  1389  vessels,  of  250,188  tons,  entered,  and  1265  vessels,  of 
214,930  tons,  cleared  at  the  different  ports  in  1834;  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  same 
year  was  17,672,129  dollars;  of  exports,  10,148,820,  of  which  4,673,746  were  of  domestic 
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produce ;  there  is  also  an  active  and  extensive  coasting  trade  carried  on  vith  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  the  imports  being  chiefly  raw  produce  and  provisions,  and  the  exports  manufactured 
irticles,  such  as  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hats,  shoes,  furniture,  clothes,  buttons,  combs, 
hardware,  wooden-ware,  whips,  palm-leaf  and  straw  hats  and  bonnets,  dried  and  pickled  fish, 
nhale  oil,  spermaceti  candles,  soap  and  tallow  candles,  carriages  of  all  sorts,  saddlery,  paper, 
glass,  &c.  The  herring,  or  alowive,  and  mackerel  fisheries,  are  carried  on  along  shore ;  the 
cod  fishery  chiefly  on  the  great  banks  and  the  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  coasts;  the 
whale  fishery  in  the  South  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Antarctic  Oceans.  Two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  vessels,  of  about  90,000  tons,  with  upwards  of  7000  men,  were  engaged  in 
the  whale  fishery  in  1834,  and  during  the  year  1835  there  were  brought  in  4,420,000  gallons 
of  sperm  oil,  and  1,000,000  gallons  of  whale  oil,  with  upwards  of  1,200,000  pounds  of  whale- 
bone, worth  in  all  nearly  five  million  dollars.  In  1834  tlicre  were  inspected  252,880  barrels 
of  mackerel ;  the  cod  fishery  is  also  largely  prosecuted  from  almost  all  the  towns  on  the 
coast,  and  yields  annually  upwards  of  ^0,000  quintals  of  fish,  and  6000  barrels  of  oil,  of 
the  volue  of  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

Massachusetts  is  more  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  than  any  other  State;  in 
1831,  there  were  in  the  State  2.')0  cotton-mills;  with  339,777  spindles,  and  8981  looms,  con- 
suming 24,871,981  pounds  of  cotton,  and  producing  79,231,000  yards  of  cloth;  at  present, 
the  number  of  the  mills  exceeds  300.  Some  wool  is  grown  in  the  State,  particularly  in  the 
hill  towns  of  the  western  part,  but  much  of  the  raw  material  consumed  in  125  woollen-mills, 
is  brought  from  other  States  and  from  foreign  countries.  Broadcloths,  flannels,  satinets, 
blankets,  carpets,  &r.  are  among  the  manufactures ;  there  are  also  numerous  carding  machines, 
in  which  the  wool  used  in  household  manufactures  is  brought  to  be  carded.  The  annual 
value  of  woollen  manufactures  is  about  8,000,000  dollars.  The  silk  manufiicture  has  also 
been  successfully  introduced.  The  iron  manufactures,  including  nails,  machinery  of  all  sorts, 
agfricultural  and  mec  lan/cal  instruments,  hollow  ware,  cutlery,  &c.,  are  also  very  extensive. 
The  making  of  boots  and  shoes  occupies  the  whole  population  of  several  considerable  towns, 
and  large  quantities  are  exported.  Other  productions  of  manufacturing  industry  have  already 
been  enumerated ;  many  of  these  are  carried  on  in  families,  and  furnish  an  important  source 
of  gain  to  the  rural  population.  The  braiding  and  plaiting  of  straw  and  palm-loaf  hats  and 
bonnets,  is  a  branch  of  household  industry,  which,  though  but  lately  introduced,  already 
employs  several  thousand  females,  and  brings  into  the  State  many  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually.  Of  a  similar  character,  but  locally  more  confined,  is  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
Irom  the  broom-corn  {Holcus  sorghum),  about  one  million  being  annually  made.  Ship-build- 
ing is  also  extensively  carried  on ;  the  shipping  built  in  1833  amounting  to  33,000  tons. 
Salt  is  manufactured  from  sea  water,  chiefly  by  solar  evaporation,  to  the  imount  of  about 
600,000  bushels  a  year ;  and  Epsom  and  Glauber  salts  are  obtained  from  the  same  source. 
The  preparation  of  India  Rubber  cloth,  and  the  making  of  it  up  into  various  articles  of 
clothing  and  family  use,  although  of  recent  date,  already  employs  several  large  establish- 
ments. Dye-stuffs,  bleaching  salts,  and  numerous  other  chemical  articles,  used  in  the  various 
manufactures,  are  also  produced  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  roads  in  Massachusetts  are  generally  good,  and  several  important  works  have  been 
executed  to  facilitate  the  intercommunication  between  different  sections.  The  Middlesex 
Canal  extends  from  Boston  to  liowell,  26  miles ;  the  Blackstone  Canal  from  Worcester  to 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  45  miles ;  and  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden  Canal,  20  miles  in 
length,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Farmington  Canal,  from  Southwick,  on  the  Connecticut  line, 
to  Northampton.  Rail-roads  have  been  constructed  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  25  miles,  of 
which  a  continuation  to  Nashua,  15  miles,  and  a  branch  to  Andover,  are  now  in  progress ; 
from  Boston  to  Providence,  42  miles,  with  a  branch  of  10  miles  to  Taunton ;  and  from  Boston 
to  Worcester,  43  miles.  The  Western  Rail-road,  which  has  been  begun,  will  extend  from 
Worcester,  through  Springfield  and  West  Stockbridge,  to  the  New  York  line,  118  miles, 
where  it  will  be  connected  with  Albany,  Hudson,  and  Troy,  by  roads  already  in  progress. 
The  Eastern  Rail-road,  also  in  progress,  is  to  run  from  Boston,  through  Salem  and  Newbury- 
port,  to  the  New  Hampshire  line,  40  miles,  where  it  will  be  connected  with  the  Portsmouth 
and  Portland  Rail-road. 

The  first  English  settlement  in  New  England,  was  made  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  by  a  com- 
pany of  Puritans,  who  fled  from  persecution  at  home.  It  was  their  intention  to  settle  in 
Virginia,  but  either  by  accident  or  treachery,  they  were  thrown  upon  the  inhospitable  shores 
of  New  England  in  an  inclement  season,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  Plymouth  colony. 
The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  founded  at  Salem  in  1628,  and  Boston  was  settled  in 
1630.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that  of  Plymouth,  or  the  Old  Colony,  as  it  is 
called,  were  under  distinct  governments  till  1692,  when,  by  a  royal  charter,  they  were 
united.  J''rom  this  period,  the  governors  of  the  colony  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the 
power  of  annulling  the  colonial  laws  was  assumed  as  a  royal  prerogative.  This  regulation 
continued  until  the  revolution,  and  the  monarchical  principle  thus  infused  into  the  Massa* 
ehuaetts  democracy,  occasioned  an  almost  perpetual  struggle,  between  the  republican  spirit 
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of  the  people  and  the  royal  authority.  Massachusetts  stood  ever  foremoet  in  opposition  to 
the  oppressive  acts  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  American  revolution  began  at  fioston. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
together  styled  the  General  Court.  The  latter  are  chosen  by  the  towns  in  proportion  to  tiie 
population ;  the  former  are  chosen  by  tlie  counties,  their  numbers  being  proportioned  to  the 
taxes  paid  by  each  county.  They  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  executive,  con> 
sisting  of  a  uovcrnor,  styled  his  Excellency,  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  styled  his  Honour,  and 
^a  Executive  Council  ot  nine  members,  are  also  chosen  annually ;  the  Council  by  the  Legia. 
lature,  and  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  by  tlie  people.  All  resident  citizens  of  a 
year's  standing,  who  pay  taxes,  are  entitled  to  vote.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  bold  their  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  General  Court 
holds  its  sessions  in  Boston. 

This  State  has  always  been  noted  for  its  gpreat  attentioh  to  the  education  of  its  citizens, 
from  tlie  iirst  settlement  of  tlie  country  provision  was  made  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of 
the  whole  community,  and  this  policy  has  been  fondly  cherished  up  to  the  present  time. 
Each  town  or  district  containing  50  families,  is  obliged  by  law  to  provide  a  school  or  schools 
equivalent  in  time  to  six  months  for  one  school  in  a  year ;  those  containing  100  families,  to 
12  months ;  and  those  containing  150,  to  18  months ;  and  tlie  towns  are  required  to  assen 
taxes  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  town-taxes  are  assessed. 
In  general  a  much  greater  sum  is  raised  for  this  purpose  than  is  required  by  law.  It  appears, 
by  returns  made  at  the  close  of  1835,  by  277  towns  (no  returns  having  been  received  from 
30  towns),  that  they  contained  2307  school  districts,  with  73,254  males,  and  68,823  females, 
between  the  uges  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  attending  the  schools ;  there  were  2058  male, 
and  2548  female  instructors,  and  the  amount  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
was  340,858  dollars ;  in  addition  to  which,  78  towns  have  school  funds,  and  22,668  dollars 
were  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  There  are  also  68  academies  in  the  State,  which, 
with  the  private  schools,  are  attended  by  20,000  scholars.  Harvard  University,  at  Cam- 
bridge, is  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  institution  in  the  country ;  it  has  a  library  of  40,000 
volumes,  and  instruction  is  given  by  30  teachers  in  the  various  branches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  law,  theological,  and  medical  schools  are  connected  with  it.  William's  College,  at 
Williamstown,  and  Amherst  College,  at  Amherst,  are  also  respectable  institutions.  The  pre- 
vailing religious  sect  are  tiie  Congregational ist;  the  Baptists  are  also  numerous;  ailer  these 
come  the  Methodists,  Universal ists,  Episcopalians,  Ciiristians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Friends, 
with  some  Presbyterians,  Swedenborgians,  or  New  Jerusalem  Church,  and  Shakers. 

Massachusetts  is  divided  into  14  counties :  viz.    ,      : 


Counties.  Population. 

Bcrkshiro 37,835  . . 

Franklin 29,501  . . 

Hampden 31,639  . . 

Hampshire 30,254  . . 

Worcester 84,355  . . 

Dukes 3,517  . . 

Nantucket 7,202  . . 

Barnstable 38,514  . . 


County  Towni. 

Lenox 

Greenfield 
,     Springfield 

Northampton 
.     Worcester 

Edgwton 
.     Nantucket 
,     Barnstable 

5  New  Bedford 
■  (  Taunton 
.     Dcdham 

Plymouth 
.     Boston 


Bristol 49,592 

Norfolk 41,972 

Plymouth 43,044 

Suffolk 62,163 

Middlesex 77,961 j  g^-^jK^ 

C  Salem 

Essex 82,859 ^Ncwburyport 

f  Ipswich. 

Population  at  Different  Periods. 

;      '.  ,  1700 378,717 

1800 423,245 

,  1810 472,040 

1820 623,287 

.     1830 610,408. 

TaeUm,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  tlie  principal  city  of  New  England,  is  pleasantly 
situated  upon  a  etiiuU  hilly  peninsula  on  Boston  i^ay,  with  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour, 
deep  enough  to  admit  the  largest  vessels,  capable  of  containing  500  ships  at  once,  and  so 
completely  landlocked  as  to  be  perfectly  secure.    Nearly  40  small  islands  ore  scattered  cvei 
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the  Pay,  which  serve  at  once  to  protect  the  inner  harbour  from  the  winds,  and  to  give  the 
eho'  **  variety  to  the  prospect  of  the  sea.  Several  fort?,  erected  on  these  islunds,  command 
L,;>  \oache8  to  the  city.  Beside  the  main  peninsula,  the  city  comprises  another  peninsula, 
3outh  Boston,  connected  with  the  former  by  two  free  bridges,  and  the  Island  of  East 
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Buston.  with  which  communication  is  kept  up  by  steam  ferry-boats.    Four  wooden  bridges 
ii80  connect  the  city  with  Charlestown  and  Cambridge;  a  solid  causewi^  of  earth  unites  it 
to  Broolilino,  and  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  has  been  raised  and  widened  by  artificial 
constructions,  joins  it  to  Roxbury.    The  population,  which  in  1800  was  24,937,  in  1620 
43,298,  and  in  1830,  61,392,  amounted,  in  1835,  to  78,603,  including  1857  free  coloured  per. 
eons ;  but  if  wo  include  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  in  fact  form  so  many  suburbs  of  the 
city,  the  population  exceeds  100,000.     Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and'crookcd,  but  the 
bouses  are  generally  well  built,  an^  the  whole  city  is  perforated  by  subterranean  sewers, 
which  contribute  greatly  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  crowded  streets.    The  State-house,  front- 
iog  a  fine  park  of  75  ocres,  called  the  Conimon,  and  standing  on  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  city,  110  feet  above  the  Bay;  the  market-house,  a  handsome  granite  edif.ce,  two  stories 
high,  536  feet  in  length  by  50  m  breadth ;  the  court-house,  also  ot  granite,  176  feet  lor^,  57 
high,  and  54  wide,  with  a  massive  Doric  portico  at  each  front ;  the  City-hall,  or  old  State- 
bouse,  and  Faneuil-hall,  more  interesting  from  historical  associations  than  from  their  archi- 
tectural merits ;  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a  handsome  granite  building,  168 
feet  in  length,  surrounded  by  open  grounds  of  four  acres  in  extent,  are  the  principal  public 
buildings.    The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  which  are  about  .50  pupils;  the  Boston  Athe- 
Dsum,  wliich  has  a  library  of  30,000  volumes  and  a  picture-gallery ;  the  Medical  School 
of  Harvard  University ;  tiie  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ;  the  Houses  of  Industry,  Reformation, 
and  Correction,  also  deserve  mention.    The  bridges  and  wharfs  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  length :  the  Canal  bridge  is  2800  feet  long ;  the  West  Boston  bridge,  2760  feet,  and 
some  of  the  others  exceed  1500  feet ;  the  Mill  Dam,  or  Western  Avenue,  consists  of  two 
solid  parallel  walls  of  stone,  60  feet  apart,  with  the  space  between  them  filled  up  witli  earth, 
and  is  8000  feet  long;  with  a  cross  dam  of  similar  construction,  it  encloses  two  large  ha- 
sins,  one  of  which  being  filled  by  every  tide,  is  made  to  discharge  its  waters  into  a  second, 
or  receiving  basin,  and  thus  furnishes  a  perpetual  water-power  for  mills.    The  wharfs  have 
been  constructed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner ;  Central  wharf,  1380  feet  long  by  150  wide, 
contains  54  large  warehouses,  4  stories  high;  Long  wharf,  180)0  long  by  200  in  width,  has 
76  warehouses  equally  spacious;  Commercial  wharf  is  1100  feet  by  160,  with  a  range  of 
34  granite  warehouses.    As  a  commercial  city,  Boston  is  the  second  in  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  its  business ;  in  the  beginning  of.  1834,  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port, 
was  189,394  tons;  entered  in  1834,  183,082  tons;  cleared,  15§,800  tons;  duties  paid, 
2,645,884  dollars;  annual  value  of  imports,  16,000,000;  of  exports,  10,000,000  dollars.   The 
number  of  banking  institutions  is  28,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  24,980,000  dollars ;  of 
insurance  companies,  30,  with  a  capital  of  about  9,000,000.     This  city  has  ever  been  distin- 
guished for  its  attention  to  education ;  the  free  schools  are,  the  Latin  School,  in  which  the 
learned  languages  and  mathematics  are  taught;  the  High  School,  for  instruction  in  mathe< 
:natics,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  other  useful  branches ;  nine  Grammar  and  Writ- 
ing Schools,  in  which  the  study  of  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history  is  added  to  reading 
and  writing ;  57  Primary  Schools,  end  one  African  School  for  blacks.    Tiiere  are  also  nume- 
rous private  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes.    The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  Historical  Society,  and  the  Natural  History  Society,  are  among  the  learned  socie- 
ties.   There  are  51  Churches,  two  Theatres,  an  Odeon,  &c.    Boston  was  founded  in  1630, 
and  having  taken  the  lead  in  the  opposition  to  the  ministerial  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies,  its 
port  was  closed  in  1774,  and  a  British  garrison  was  stationed  there  to  bridle  the  town ;  it  was 
consequently  besieged  by  the  American  forces  during  the  winter  of  1775-76,  and  in  March 
the  British  troops  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place. 

Charlestown,  which  is  conHected  with  Boston  by  three  bridges,  stands  on  a  lofty  peninsula, 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  Bunker  Hill,  the  theatre  of  the  celebrated  aflair  of  June 
17, 1775,  during  which  the  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  more  compact  part  of  the 
town  lies  at  the  base,  and  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  hill,  and  although  irregularly  built,  com- 
mands many  fine  views  of  the  harbour  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  (^fig.  1122.),  of  granite,  is  yet  unfinished ;  it  will  form  an  obelisk  rising  to  the 
height  of  220  feet  from  its  base,  which  is  50  feet  square.  The  United  States'  Dock  Yard, 
comprising  a  number  of  store-houses,  arsenals,  magazines,  barracks,  and  slips,  with  a  graving, 
or  dry  dock,  built  of  hewn  granite  in  the  most  solid  manner,  at  the  cost  of  6''7,090  dollars^ 
covers  an  extent  of  about  sixty  acres.  The  Naval  Hospital  is  a  fine  granite  edifice,  plea- 
santly situated  in  the  village  of  Chelsea,  which  is  connected  with  Charlestown  by  a  long 
wooden  bridge.  The  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  is 
arranged  and  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan,  and  the  work  of  the  prisoners  more  than  pays 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment  In  the  same  direction  is  the  Maclean  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  being  a  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital ;  it  consists  of  three  large 
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buildings,  pleasanlly  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  surrounded  by  16  acres  laid  out  in  gar 

dens,  groves,  and  walks;  the  patients  are  treated  witlr. 
great  kindness,  and  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  amuse* 
ments,  and  work,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  society.  From 
the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  in  Oct.  1U18,  to  January  1834, 
1015  persons  had  been  received ;  of  whom  67  remained, 
193  had  not  been  improved,  362  had  recovered  and  28Si 
hod  been  benefited,  and  the  remainder  had  died  or  eloped! 
The  population  of  the  town  is  8787.  Adjoining  Charles' 
town  is  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  with 
6071  inhabitants.  There  are  also  some  manufactures  here, 
of  which  that  of  crown,  glass  is  the  most  important.  Mount 
Auburn,  five  miles  from  Boston,  is  a  rural  cemetery,  occu- 
pying a  tract  of  about  50  acres,  consisting  of  several  beau- 
tiful eminences  and  fine  glens,  covered  with  the  native 
forest,  and  containing  several  prettjr  sheets  of  water.  It 
has  been  tastefully  laid  out  in  burying  lots,  avenues,  and 
lanes,  which  are  bordered  by  ornamental  shrubs  and  flow- 
ering plants,  and  an  experimental  garden  of  about  30  acres 
is  attached  to  it.  At  Watertown,  adjoining  Cambridge, 
there  is  an  United  States'  Arsenal.  To  the  southwest  is 
the  little  town  of  Brighton,  noted  for  its  cattle  market,  in  which,  in  the  year  1835,  the  sales 
were  51,096  beef  cattle,  15,872  stores,  98,160  sheep,  and  23,142  swine,  of  the  total  value 
of  1,878,0:32  dollars.  On  the  northwest  are  Concord  and  Lexington,  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  revolution. 

The  corner  of  the  State  lying  between  Charles  River  and  the  Merrimack,  is  thickly  peo- 
pled and  highly  cultivated,  although  it  contains  much  rocky  land.    Its  coast  is  lined  with 
numerous  capacious  harbours,  the  seats  of  active  commerce  and  extensive  fisheries,  and  the 
fidls  of  the  interior  aflTord  sites  ibr  some  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  in  the  country. 
Lynn,  a  neat  and  thriving  town,  whose  inhabitants,  beside  making  2,000,000  pair  of  shoes 
annually,  carry  on  the  cc3  and  whale  fisheries,  increased  its  population  from  6138,  in  1830, 
to  9847^  in  1836.    A  long  beach  of  smooth,  hard  sand  terminates  in  the  rocky  little  penin- 
sula of  Nahant,  a  favourite  watering-place  of  the  neighbouring  towns.     Marblehead,  long 
the  principal  seat  of  the  cod  fishery,  has  of  late  turned  its  attention  partly  to  mechanical  in- 
dustry, particularly  to  shoemaking,  which  occupies  the  winter  leisure  of  many  of  its  hardy 
fishermen.     About  60  sail  of  small  fishing  vessels,  manned  by  about  500  men  and  boys,  are 
owned  here.    Population,  5150.    The  city  of  Salem,  with  13,886  inhabitants,  is  noted  for 
the  commercial  enterprise  and  industrious  spirit  of  its  citizens.    It  was  long  largely  engaged 
in  the  East  India  and  China  trade,  and  its  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  still  considerable ; 
but  it  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest 
vessels.    The  inhabitants  have  lately  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  in  which  they  employ 
15  ships  of  3500  tons ;  the  whole  shipping  of  the  port  amounts  to  31,877  tons.    The  city  is 
neatly  built,  and  it  contains  an  Atheneeum,  with  10,000  volumes ;  a  Marine  Museum,  a  valu- 
able collection  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  belonging  to  the  East  India  Marine  Society, 
which  is  composed  wholly  of  nautical  men ;  nine  banking  institutions,  with  a  capital  of 
about  two  millions  of  dollars;  six  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  950,000  dollars; 
fifteen  churches,  and  several  charitable  institutions.     The  manufactures  are  also  conside- 
rable, consisting  chiefly  of  leather,  cordage,  white  lead,  and  alum.    Beverly,  connected  with 
Salem  by  a  bridge  1500  feet  in  length,  has  4079  inhabitants,  chiefly  occupied  in  commerce 
and  the  fisheries;  and  Danvers  is  a  busy  town,  with  a  population  of  4228,  containing  32  tan- 
neries with  3000  vats,  and  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  with  14  nail  machines,  producing 
600,000  pounds  of  nails  annually;  500,000  pair  of  shoes  and  boots  are  also  made  here  yearly. 
A  vast  block  of  syenite  projecting  about  eight  miles  into  the  sea  and  forming  the  northern 
point  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  called  Cape  Anne,  is  occupied  by  the  fishing  town  of  Glouces- 
ter.    Tonnage  owned  here,  14,528;  population,  7513;  the  syenite  quarries  have  lately 
become  valuable,  as  the  stone  is  easily  worked,  forms  a  handsome  building  material,  and  may 
be  shipped  with  little  trouble  or  expense.    Beyond  the  cape  is  the  handsome  town  of  New- 
buryport,  prettily  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack.    Its  foreign  com- 
merce was  formerly  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  and  it  labours  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  sand-bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  but  its  trade  is  still  important,  and  the  whale, 
mackerel,  and  cod  fisheries,  are  also  carried  on  from  this  place ;  tonnage,  21,535 ;  popular 
tion,  6388.    Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  enables  it  to  engage  advantage- 
ously in  ship-building,  and  a  cotton-mill,  an  iron-foundery,  a  stocking-factory,  a  comb-manu- 
uietory,  proaucing  300  dozen  combs  daily,  and  some  other  manufactures  also  give  profitable 
employment  to  the  inhabitanta    Crossing  a  fine  suspension-bridge,  over  the  Merrimack,  we 
find  the  thriving  towns  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  with  flannel,  satinet,  and  other  manu< 
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Suitones,  and  bieher  upy  at  the  head  of  aloop  navigation,  the  pretty  and  busy  town  of  Ha- 
verhil],  with  3896  inhabitants.  Again,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  we  enter  Andover,  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  theological  seminaries  in  the  country,  with  a  valuable 
library  of  12,000  volumes ;  there  ar « also  three  academies  in  the  place,  which  contains  4540 
inhabitants  and  several  extensive  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  city  of  Lowell,  the  princinal  manufacturing  town  of  the  United  States,  stands  be- 
tween the  Merrimack  and  Concora  rivers,  and  derives  its  immense  motive  power  fi-om  a  fill 
of  32  feet  in  the  ibrmer;  the  river  is  dammed  back  above  the  fiiUs,  and  the  water  is  con- 
dacted  ofiT  by  a  canal  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  8  deep,  which  has  its  out- 
let into  Concord  river ;  lateral  canals  carry  ue  water  ftom  the  main  trunk  to  the  difierent 
mill-sites,  and  discharpre  the  waste  water  into  the  Merrimack  and  Concord.  In  1820,  the 
city  formed  a  part  or  Chelmsford,  and  did  not  contain  100  inhabitants ;  in  1822,  the  first 
cotton-mill  was  erected  here,  and  at  present  (1835)  the  population  is  19,633,  and  there  are 
in  operation  20  cotton-mills,  and  two  woollen-mills,- with  116,800  spindles,  and  3933  looms, 
producing  annually  89,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  of  which  between  11,000,000  and 
12,000,000  are  printed ;  300,000  yards  of  broadcloth  and  cassimeres;  and  150,000  yards  of 
satinets,  beside  mussel  and  Kidderminster  carpets,  rugs,  &c. ;  consuming  12,250,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  and  650,000  pounds  of  wool.    There  is  also  a  machine-shop,  which  makes  and 

Xirs  all  the  machinery  for  the  mills,  and  constructs  rail-road  cars  arid  engines.  Four 
r  lar^e  cotton-mills,  with  about  20,000  spindles,  are  also  in  part  erected.  The  capital 
invested  m  the  23  mills  in  operation  is  6,650,000  dollars ;  females  employed,  5000 ;  males, 
1520.  There  are  also  here  powder-mills,  flannel-works,  grist  and  saw-mills,  glassworks,  &c. 
The  southern  line  of  Massachusetts  Bay  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rock-bound  coast 
of  Cape  Anne.  The  long,  irregular  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  about  76  miles  in  length  by 
from  5  to  20  in  breadth,  consists  chiefly  of  hills  of  white  sand,  destitute  of  vegetation,  or 
producing  only  whortleberry  bushes,  low  pitch-pine  shrubs,  or  coarse  wild  grass,  and  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  The  houses  are  in  some  places  built  upon  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
with  open  spaces  between  for  the  sand  to  drift  through.  The  Cape,  notwithstanding,  is  well 
tuuajited,  and  supports  a  population  of  28,000.  In  the  southwest  part,  the  inhabitants  live 
partly  by  agriculture  and  trading ;  but  below  Barnstable  three-fourths  of  the  population  sub- 
sists by  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting-trade.  Salt  is  manufactured  from  sea-water  in  many 
places^  and  is  used  in  curin^f  the  fish.  The  Cape  is  beset  with  dangerous  shoals,  and  has 
:ng  been  the  dread  of  navigators.  Provincetown,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cape,  is  a  small 
^  n,  in  which  seven-eightlu  of  the  land  is  an  unoccupied  waste  of  drifting  sands  or  covered 
Wkh  beach  grass ;  a  partial  supply  of  vegetables  is  procured  in  a  few  small  gardens  with 
great  labour  and  expense,  but  the  harbour  is  safe  and  accessible  to  large  vessels.  Barn- 
stable, a  considerable  town,  with  3975  in- 
habitants, has  harbours  on  both  sides  of 
the  isthmus ;  in  that  on  the  southern  side, 
called  Hyannis  Harbour,  a  breakwater  has 
been  constructed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. There  are  here  extensive  salt- 
works, and  the  fisheries  and  coastuig  trade 
are  considerable.  Sandwich,  beside  the 
same  branches  of  industry,  has  several 
cotton,  woollen,  and  nail  factories,  and 
large  glass-works.  Plymouth  {Jig.  1123.), 
further  north,  but  in  the  same  sandy  tract, 
has  a  spacious  but  shallow  harbour,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  first  settlement  was  formed  in  New  Englandt 
Dec.  11  (6l),  1620. 

South  of  the  Cape  is  the  island  of  Nantucket,  containing  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
wiUi  7266  inhabitants,  all  crowded  together  close  upon  theliarbour,  which  lies  on  the  north- 
em  side.  The  island  is' merely  a  sand-bank  15  miles  in  length,  by  about  5  or  6  in  breadth, 
slightly  elevated  above  the  ocean,  and  without  a  tree  of  native  ^owth,  or  even  a  shrub  of 
much  size  upon  its  surface.  There  are,  however,  some  productive  spots,  and  about  14,000 
sheep  and  500  cows  are  raised,  which  feed  in  one  pasture,  the  land  being  held  in  common. 
The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their  enterprise ;  they  have  about  75  ships  engaged  in 
the  whale-fishery,  and  a  considerable  number  of  small  vessels  in  the  coastinS  trade ;,64J545 
tons  of  shipping  are  owned  here,  and  2000  men  and  boys  belonging  to  the  island  are  em- 
ployed in  navigation.  Martha's  Vineyard  is  somewhat  longer  than  Nantucket,  and  contains 
Hmsiderable  woodland.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  pilots  and  fishermen,  but  some  salt  and 
woollen  cloth  are  made.  Holmes*  Hole,  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour,  en  the  northera  eout, 
»  an  important  station  for  ships  waiting  for  fiivourable  weather  to  pass  Cape  Cod. 

Crossing  Buzzard's  Bay  we  reach  New  Bedford,  the  great  seat  of  the  whale-fishery ;  it  ia 
1  handsomely  built  town,  prettily  situated  on  an  eminence  sloping  gently  down  to  the  river, 
Vot.  III.  41  3  L 
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it  hid  k  laft  and  etpaeioai  harbour.    The  population,  which  in  1880  amounted  to  7S02, 

at  present  exceeds  11,000.  The  shipping  of  the  district,  which  includes  several  other  towns 
on  the  bay,  is  7034&  tons ;  nearly  the  whole  of  this  is  employed  in  the  whale>fishery,  tod 
m  1835,  84,966  barrels  of  sperm  and  40,764  of  whale  oil  wore  brought  in  here.  There  are 
here  ten  large  establishments,  in  whicli  spermaceti  candles  are  mue  and  oil  is  prepared, 
A>ur  banlis  with  a  capital  of  1,300,000  dollars,  an  insurance  office,  14  churches  and  chapels, 
an  academy,  Sic.  lull  River,  to  the  northwest,  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton  river,  has  a  good 
liarbour  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels,  and  an  almost  inexhaustible  amount  of  water-power, 
aflSmied  by  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  has  a  descent  of  136  ibet  There  are 
here  0  cotton-mills  with  81,000  spiodles,  producing  about  10,000,000  yards  of  cloth  annually, 
and  consuming  2,300,000  pounds  of  cotton;  two  calico-print  works,  which  print  annuallv 
B,000,000  yards;  a  satinet  manufactory,  making  250,000  yards;  a  rolling  ana  slitting-mill, 
yielding  700  tons  of  nails ;  two  machine-shops ;  an  iron-foundery,  &e.  The  population  ex- 
ceeds 6000.  Further  up  the  river,  at  the  heiid  of  sloop-navigation,  is  Taunton,  with  6M5 
inhabitants,  containing  8  cotton-mills,  making  5,000,000  varus  of  cloth,  a  calico-printing 
establishment,  which  nirnishes  260,000  pieces  a  year,  nail-nctories,  yielding  about  2000  tona 
of  nails  annually,  a  forge,  Britannia-ware  factory,  paper-mill,  shovel-factory,  &c.  Attlebo- 
rough  in  the  vicmity  also  contains  18,000  cotton-spmdles,  a  metal-button  manufactory,  &c. 
In  the  midat  of  a  fine  agricultural  district  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  neat  and 
flourishing  town  of  Worcester,  whose  population  in  1835,  was  found  to  amount  to  6624.  It 
ia  a  great  thoroughfare,  several  of  the  most  important  routes  fVoni  Boston  passing  through  it, 
and  the  centre  of  a  considerable  inland  trade.  It  contains  six  woollen  and  cotton  milla, 
■everal  paper-mills,  machine-shops,  &c.  The  hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
with  a  valuable  cabinet  and  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  the  Massachusetts  Lunatic 
Hospital,  designed  particularly  to  receive  insane  paupers  and  criminals,  and  maniacs,  aro 
interesting  institutions.  Springfield,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  thriving  towns  in  New 
England,  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  has  from  its  position 
great  advantages  for  inland  trade  and  manufacturing  operations.  Here  are  six  cotton-mills 
with  31,000  spindles,  four  paper-mills,  five  machine-shops,  a  sword-manufactory,  grist  and 
saw-mills,  &c.,  together  witp  a  United  States'  Armoury  in  which  are  annually  manu&ctured 
16,500  stands  of  arms.  Population,  6784.  In  the  centre  of  this  fine  valley  is  the  town  of 
Northampton,  delightfully  situated  in  a  charming  region.  Mount  Holyoke,  the  termination 
of  a  trap  range,  which,  extending  from  West  Rock  at  New  Haven,  heie  crosses  the  Con- 
necticut, overlooks  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  alluvial  river-bottoms  ore 
unusually  extensive  in  this  vicinity.  Northampton  has  3613  inhabitants,  and  contains  some 
woollen,  paper,  and  other  mills.  Amherst,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  seat  of  a  college,  a 
manual  labour  school,  two  academies,  and  some  manufactures.  Deerfield  and  Greenfield  are 
the  most  important  towns  above  Northampton.  In  the  rough  hilly  country  west  of  the  Con< 
necticut,  the  valleys  of  the  Hoosac  and  Housatonic  contain  some  considerable  towns.  In  the 
Ibrmer  is  Adams,  m  which  are  20  cotton-mills,  producing  4,000,000  yards  of  cloth  a  year,  4 
satinet  and  2  calico-printing  works,  4  machine-shops,  tanneries,  &c.  The  Graylock,  the 
highest  peak  of  Saddle  Mountain,  and  the  loftiest  in  the  State,  is  in  this  town.  On  the 
Housatonic  is  the  pretty  and  flourishing  town  of  Pittsfield,  with  8570  inhabitants.  Here  are 
woollen  and  cotton-mills,  manufactories  of  firearms,  of  cabinet-vtare,  &c.  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Stockbridge,  and  Lenox,  are  neat  little  villages  in  this  district 

5,  State  qf  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

Rhode  Island,  although  the  smallest  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  is  considerably  la^r 
than  many  of  the  petty  sovereignties  of  tiie  German  Confederation.  It  lies  on  both  sides 
of  Narragansctt  Bay,  between  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  being  42  miles  in  length, 
and  in  s)me  parts  35  in  breadth,  and  having  an  area  of  1225  square  miles,  of  which  atout 
one-tenth  is  water.  The  surface  of  the  State  is  in  general  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  is 
moderately  productive,  but  difiicult  of  cultivation ;  on  the  islands  it  is  more  fertile.  The 
rivers  are  small,  with  courses  of  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and  discharging  an  in- 
considerable quantity  of  water ;  but  as  they  descend  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  are  steady  in  their  supply  of  water,  they  furnish  a  ^eat  number  of  valuable 
mill-seats,  and  they  have  been  extensively  applied  to  manufacturmg  purposes.  The  Paw- 
tucket,  Pawtuxet,  and  Pawcatuck,  are  the  pnncipal  streams.  Narragansett  Bay  is  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  extending  more  than  30  miles  inland,  and  containing  several  good  harboiUE. 
It  ia  about  ten  miles  wide  in  the  lower  part,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  this  space  is  occu- 
pied by  ishinds.  Some  iron  ore,  marble,  and  freestone  are  found,  and  anthracite  coal  occurs 
m  extensive  beds,  but,  although  it  has  been  pronounced  of  a  good  quality,  it  has  not  been 
much  woorked.    It  is  in  the  same  greywacke  formation  with  the  Massachusetts  coal. 

The  inhabitants  have  occupied  themselves  with  commerce,  the  fisheries,  and  manuiacturei^ 
rather  than  with  agriculture.    There  were  44,063  tons  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  State 
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in  1884,  and  8A  ahiiM  aailed  to  the  whale-fiahery.  The  annual  valne  of  imports  ii  about 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  In  1833,  there  were  ip  the  Stat«  110  cotton-mills,  with  288,877 
spindles,  uid  6856  looms,  producing  39,000,000  ^ards  of  cotton  cloth  annually ',.  22  woollen- 
mills;  5  bleaoheries;  2  calico-print  works;  10  iron-founderies ;  30  machine-shops;  40  tan- 
neries. Sic.  Since  that  period  the  number  has  been  much  increased ;  there  is  a  silk-manu- 
fiictory  in  Providence,  and  lace  is  made  in  Newiiort. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  this  State  by  Roger  Williams,  a  minister  of  Maasachu< 
setts;  who,  having  been  banished  firom  that  colony  on  account  of  his  religious  tenets,  founded 
Ihovidencu,  as  a  shelter  for  distressed  consciences,  in  1636.  The  island  of  Rhode  Island 
was  settled  two  years  after,  by  other  fugitives  ih>m  religious  persecution  in  Massachusetts, 
and,  in  1644,  Williams  obtained  a  charter,  uniting  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plui- 
tations  under  one  government  In  1663,  a  new  charter  was  grantediby  Charles  II.,  which, 
l^ith  some  modifications,  still  forms  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Rhode  Island  was  oecu- 
ped  by  British  forces  durir  the  war,  who  committed  considerable  ravages,  particularly  in 
catting  down  the  trees,  which  have  never  since  been  replaced. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  not  having  made  a  constitution  for  themselves,  the  govern- 
ment is  still  conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  royal  charter  of  1663.  The  offi- 
cial stylo  is  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  The  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  are  chosen  annually  by  popular  vote.  The  legislature,  styled  tho  General  As- 
sembly, consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate,  chosen  annually,  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
chosen  semi-annually,  which  meet  four  times  a  year.  The  judges  and  other  civil  officers 
are  appointed  annually  by  the  General  Assembly.  Tho  State  appropriates  10,000  dollars  a 
year  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  a  somewhat  larger  sura  is  raised  h^f  the  towns 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  addition  to  which,  considerable  sums  are  raised  by  individual  sub- 
scription, in  order  to  keep  the  free  schools  open  some  time  longer  than  the  public  funds  would 
admit.  There  aro  in  the  State  823  free  schools,  with  upwards  of  17,000  pupils.  Brown 
University,  at  Providence,  is  a  respectable  institution  on  the  plan  of  the  other  New  England 
colleges.  The  Baptists  and  Con^egationalists  are  the  most  numerous  sects ;  the  Episco- 
palians and  Methoaists  are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Friends,  Roman  Catfiolics,  and 
Universalists. 

Rhode  Island  is  divided  into  the  five  following  counties :—   % "  .'^^*^^.'"?t 

Oountiei.  ,.,  i^--  ,-;      Population.  ■j,,|:;v-,  -ytv,  County  Towm. 

Providence    47,010 Providence 

Bristol 5,446 Bristol 

Newport 16,335 Newport 

Kent 13,789 East  Greenwich 

Washington 15,411 South  Kingston. 

Population  at  Different  Periods 

1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

The  principal  city  of  Rhode  Island  is  Providence,  the  second  in  New  England  in  point  of 
population,  wealth,  and  commerce.  It  is  well  built  and  pre.ttily  situated  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
ngansett  Bay,  and  is  accessible  to  the  largest  merchant  vessels,  except  when  the  navigation 
of  the  bay  is  closed  by  ice ;  it  carries  on  an  active  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  supplying  a 
considerable  and  populous  district  with  colonial  and  other  articles,  and  exporting  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry.  The  population  of  the  city  increased 
ftom  16,833  in  1830,  to  19,277  in  1835.  Here  are  16  banks  with  a  capital  of  about  five 
millions;  five  cotton-mills,  with  10,800  spindles;  3  bleacheries ;  4  dye-houses;  7machine- 
■hops ;  4  iron-founderics,  &c.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  State  House,  the  Halls 
of  Brown  University,  the  arcade,  a  handsome  granite  edifice,  14  churches,  &c.  Steam-boats, 
of  the  largest  and  finest  class,  keep  up  a  daily  communication  with  New  York,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year ;  the  Blackstone  canal,  and  Boston  and  Providence  rail-road  termi- 
nate here,  and  a  continuation  of  the  latter  to  Stonington  in  Connecticut,  is  now  in  progress. 
Pawtucket  river,  above  Providence,  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures.  North  Provi- 
dence, on  the  Massachusetts  border,  contains  the  manufacturing  village  of  Pawtucket,  oppo- 
•ite  which  is  the  town  of  Pawtucket  in  that  State.  The  whole  manufacturing  district  is 
•Iw  commonly  called  Pawtucket,  and  it  contains  20  coiion-miils,  with  50,000  spindles,  be- 
side machine-shops,  calico-printing  works,  iron-works,  &c.  There  is  a  population  of  about 
WOO  souls  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Above  this  the  Pawtucket  takes  the  name  of  the 
Blackstone,  and  furnishes  mill-seats  which  have  created  the  village  of  Woonsocket  Falls, 
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tbo  dtaated  on  both  ndm  of  th«  river,  in  the  towuhips  of  Smithfield  and  CunaberlanJ. 
Thnw  ar«  also  Dianuftcturing  MtablisiimenU  in  other  parts  of  Smithfield,  making  in  all 
about  60,000  tpindleai  The  population  at  the  Fallo  is  about  3000.  Warwick,  on  the  Paw> 
tuxet  river  and  Narruranaett  Bay,  is  a  manu&cturing  and  fishina  town,  with  6529  inhabit- 
•nta.  There  are  60^(W0  spindles  running  in  this  town,  and  in  the  little  town  of  Coventry, 
at  the  head  of  the  river,  there  are  20,000. 

Bristol,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  is  a  busv  town,  with  3054  inhabitants  actively  en- 
nged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  and  whale  fishery ;  in  the  rear  of  the  town  rises 
Moont  Hope,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Indian  Sachem,  Metacom,  called  by  the  English, 
King  Philip.  Fronting  the  town  lies  the  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  island  of  Rhode 
Island,  which,  beside  some  villages,  contains  the  town  of  Newport,  once  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  colonies,  and  still  a  favourite  summer  resort,  on  account  of  its  pleasant  situatioa, 
'  the  refVeshing  coolness  of  the  sea-breezes,  and  its  advantages  for  sea-bathing.  The  harbmu 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  beiig  safe,  capacious,  and  easy  of  access,  and  is  defeoJed 
by  an  important  work  called  Fort  Adams ;  but  trade  has  mostly  deserted  the  town,  and  now 
eentres  chiefly  in  Providence.  Newport  was  occupied  by  the  British  forces  in  1776,  and 
was  besieged  far  some  time  by  the  Americans.  Population,  8010.  Prudence  and  Conani- 
out  Islands  in  the  Bay,  and  Block  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound,  belong  ta 
this  State.  The  latter,  although  destitute  of  a  harbour,  has  nearly  2000  inhabitants,  en 
gaged  in  the  fisheries. 

6.  State  of  Connecticut. 

Lying  between  Massachusetts  and  Long  Island  Sound,  and  extending  Smm  Rhode  Island 
to  New  York,  Connecticut  is  90  miles  in  length,  from  71°  50'  to  73°  43'  W.  long.,  and  70 
in  Iveadth,  firom  41°  to  42°  N.  lat,  with  an  area  of  4764  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  but  it  is  nowhere  mountainous ;  a  range  of  hills  traverses 
the  western  jpart,  between  the  Housatonic  and  the  Connecticut,  and  there  is  a  similar  range 
to  the  tfast  of  the  latter,  forming  the  prolongation  of  the  White  Mountains;  but  they  are  of 
inconsiderable  elevation.  A,  trap  range  of  no  great  height  extends  from  the  West  Rock,  at 
New  Haven,  northerly,  between  the  Farmington  and  the  Connecticut,  which  it  crosses  at 
Mount  Holyoke,  in  Massachusetls.  These  ranges  are,  however,  rather  a  succession  of 
groups  and  eminences  than  continuous  ridges.  Connecticut  is  well  watered,  but  most  of  the 
streams  are  small,  and  of  little  importance  in  navigation. 

The  principal  is  the  Connecticut,  which,  after  pursuing  a  pretty  direct  course  south- 
wardl;^,  suddenly  turns  to  the  southeast,  at  Middletown,  and  enters  Long  Island  Sound ; 
there  is  a  sand-l»r  at  its  mouth,  but  vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water  can  go  up  to  Middle- 
town,  and  those  of  8  feet  draft  to  Hartford,  50  miles.  The  river  Tunxis,  or  Farmington, 
which  rises  in  Massachusetts,  and  runs  to  the  south,  abruptly  changes  its  direction  to  the 
north,  until,  after  breaking  through  the  trap  range,  here  called  the  Talcott  Mountains,  it 
again  flows  southwardly  into  the  Connecticut.  The  Housatonic  has  a  course  of  about  150 
miles,  and  a  sloop  navigation  of  12  miles,  above  which  it  is  much  broken  by  falls.  The 
Thames  is  navigable  for  small  sea  vessels  to  Norwich,  15  miles,  at  which  place  it  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Quinebaug,  Shetucket,  and  Yantic,  useful  mill-streams. 

The  whole  coast  of  the  State  lies  upon  Long  Island  Sound,  which  is  an  extensive  gulf,  or 

channel,  being  140  miles  in  length,  and  25  miles  broad  in  the  widest  port    It  is  somewhat 

'  narrow  at  the  eastern  entrance,  and  expands  in  the  middle.    Toward  the  West  it  gradually 

contracts  till  it  joins  the  harbour  of  New  York  by  a  narrow  and  crooked  strait,  cdled  East 

-  River.    It  has  good  anchoring  places,  and  admits  of  a  free  navigation  throughout  its  whole 
■  extent  for  the  largest  ships,  but  in  the  East  River  there  is  a  dangerous  whirlpool,  at  a  spot 

-  called  Hell  Gate,  where  the  current  is  contracted  by  the  rocky  shores,  rendering,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  tide,  the  navigation  hazardous. 

The  soil  is  generally  productive,  but  not  highly  fertile,  and,  in  genera],  is  more  suited  to 

Etizing  than  tillage.  There  are,  however,  fine  rich  meadows  on  the  rivers,  particularlv  the 
ousatonic  and  Connecticut  The  Connecticut  fiirmers  are  distinguished  for  their  skill  and 
industry,  and  much  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Cider,  butter, 
and  cheese,  beef,  pork,  and  live  stock,  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  In  1830, 
there  were  in  the  State  331,054  sheep,  219,763  horned  cattle,  and  32,358  horses  and  mules. 
The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  breeding  of  silk-worms  have  lately  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted.  Iron  ore  of  good  quality  is  found  in  abundance ;  copper  has  been  work- 
ed in  Granby,  where  it  occurs  at  the  junction  of  the  green-stone  and  new  red  sand-stone 
formations.  Marble  and  free-stone  quarries  furnish  excellent  building  materials.  The  fishe- 
ries are  carried  on  firom  several  of  the  ports,  and  there  are  valuable  shad  fisheries  on  the  rivers. 
There  are  about  12,000  tons  of  shipping  from  this  Siaie  in  the  whale  fishery,  and,  in  1834; 
80,000  barrels  of  whale  and  sperm  oil  were  brought  in.  The  coasting  trade  is  considerate, 
but  most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  through  New  York;  tonnage  in  1833,  54,528. 
The  manufactives,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  are  of  great  value,  but  many  of  them  are  en 
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tirely  in  the  handa  of  the  rural  population,  and  there  are  few  large  establiahmentt  in  the 
State.  The  Connecticut  wares  are  well  known  all  over  the  counti^,  and  are  often  carried 
from  town  to  town  to  the  moet  remote  quarters,  by  the  thrifty  pedlan  from  the  tame  State. 
Wooden  clocks,  wooden  and  born  comM  and  buttons  tin  and  wooden  ware,  implements^  and 
utensils  of  various  descriptions,  &c.  are  among  the  products  of  manu&cturing  industry.  In 
1832,  there  were  in  the  Sute  104  cotton-mills,  with  140,000  spindles,  and  2b00  looms,  man> 
uftcturing  annually  upwards  of  20,000,000  yards  of  cloth  and  1,200,000  pounds  of  yam,  and 
consuming  above  0,000,000  pounds  of  cotton ;  80  woollen  ftctories,  {woducing  yearly  290,000 
yards  of  broadcloth,  529,078  yarda  of  flannels,  44,000  yards  of  cas8imere%80e,915 yards qf 
latinet,  844,000  yards  of  carpeting,  &c.,  and  consuming  1,575,000  pounds  of  wool ;  the  aa> 
nnal  value  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  was  about  3,250,000  dollars;  of  iron  manufactures, 
200,800  dollars ;  of  axes,  845,500 ;  of  boots  and  shoes,  500,000  dollars ;  pf  buttons  and  combat 
SOfijSOO;  of  paper,  646,000  dollars;  of  coaches  and  wagons,  546,000,  with  other  articles^ 
making  an  aggregate  of  8,000,000  dollars. 

Farmington  canal  extends  fVom  New  Haven  to  the  Massachusetts  line,  66  miles,  whence 
it  is  contmued  to  Northampton  by  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden  canal.  Enfield  canal,  6^ 
miles  in  length,  serves  to  overcome  a  fall  in  the  Connecticut,  and  supplies  valuable  mill'Seats. 
A  rail-road  is  in  progress  from  Providence  to  Stonington,  in  this  State,  45  miles,  intended  to 
be  connected  by  a  steam  ferry-boat  with  the  termination  of  the  Long  Island  rail-road.  Another 
mil-road  is  also  in  progress  between  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

The  population,  which,  in  1790,  amounted  to  287,946,  was  only  207,675  in  1830,  showing 
an  mcrease  of  less  than  26  per  cent,  in  40  years ;  in  which  period  the  population  of  the  whole 
country  had  moro  than  trebled.  This,  however,  is  owing  to  the  current  of  emigration,  which 
his  steadily  set  from  this  State  into  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Luliona,  Michigan,  Jlli- 
Dois,  and  other  States  south  and  west,  and  which  has  truly  made  Connecticut  the  mother  ot ^ 
mighty  States. 

Connecticut  consisted  originally  of  two  colonies;  Hartford,  settled  by  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts  in  1635,  and  New  Haven,  by  colonists  from  England  in  IQ38.  The  two 
colonies  were  united  under  one  government,  by  a  charter  of  Charles  II.,  in  1662.  In  1686 
this  charter  was  suspended  by  James  II.,  and  Andres,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
New  England,  was  sent  to  assume  the  government.  Repairing  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
Hartford,  he  demanded  the  charter.  The  instrument  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  hall 
in  the  evening,  with  the  intention  of  its  being  surrendered.  But  the  liffhts  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  and  the  charter  was  carried  ofi*  and  secreted  by  some  of  the  colonists  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree,  which  is  still  called  the  charter  oak.  When  Androewas  deposed  in  1689, 
the  charter  was  resumed,  and  the  government  was  administered  under  it  until  1818,  when 
the  present  constitution  was  formed.  The  Crovernor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  Le- 
tidature,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  the  Senate  in 
aiitricts,  ami  the  House  of  Representatives  by  towns ;  sufirage  is  virtually  universal.  The 
Judges  are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  hold  their  office  during  good  behfiviour. 
The  Assembly  meets  alternately  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven. 

Common  schools  are  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  school  fund  belonging  to  the  State, 
<lrhich  are  distributed  among  the  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years :  the  money  thus  distributed  is  applied 
nlely  to  paying  the  expense  of  instruction,  the  other  charges  beuig  paid  by  the  districts. 
The  number  of  children  of  the  above  description  is  about  84,000 ;  tlie  echool  fund  amounts  to 
about  1,930,000  dollars,  and  the  income  is  about  84,000  dollars.  There  are  also  upwards  of 
30  academies  and  high  schools  in  the  State,  and  three  colleges,  Yale  College,  at  New  Ha- 
ven, Washington  College,  at  Hartford,  and  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown.  Yale 
College  is  one  of  Uie  oldest  and  most  respectable,  and  tlie  most  frequented  of  tlie  collegiate 
institutions  in  the  country ;  attached  to  it  are  a  theological  department,  a  medical  institute, 
and  a  law  school ;  the  duties  of  instruction  are  performed  by  27  teachers.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  are  the  most  numerous  sect ;  after  them  rank  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Episco*. 
palians ;  and  there  are  some  Universalists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Shaken. 

Connecticut  is  divided  into  8  counties:—  v-iy  .^.,.1  ,v4>;*»,;vrf>rv»<:^;^*.^/;  »^»j.';f  4-.'saiftn 
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Pofulatum  at  D^fftrtnt  Pmiodt. 

1790 i    .  288.141 

1800 SS1.003 

1810 962,042 

1820 276,202 

1880 297,660 

New  Haven,  the  orincipal  city  of  the  State,  ia  beautifblly  aituated  on  a  amall  bay  making 
up  finm  Long  lalana  Sound,  in  a  large  plain  surrounded  on  three  aidea  by  lofty  and  precipe 
toua  hilla,  the  termination  of  the  trap  lanffe,  which  traveraea  the  State ;  East  Rock  and  Weit 
Rock  are  above  860  feet  high.  The  harbour  ia  aafe  and  apacioua,  but  it  ia  ahallow  and  gradu- 
ally filling  up.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  neatly  built,  chiefly  of  wood ;  many  of 
the  houses  have  gardens,  or  neat  grounds,  attached  to  them ;  some  of  the  principal  streets 
are  bordered  by  rows  of  shade  trees,  and  the  principal  square  is  finely  ornamented  in  the 
same  manner.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  State  House,  the  State  Hospital,  the 
Halls  of  Yale  College,  ten  Churches,  &e.  One  of  the  wharfs  here  is  3043  feet  in  lengtlk 
The  college  buildings  are  four  halls,  containing  the  dormitories  of  the  students,  a  chapel, 
two  halls  containing  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  the  chemical  laboratory,  the  common's 
hall,  in  which  is  the  best  mineralogicrl  cabinet  in  the  United  States,  the  picture  gallery,  &c. 
The  coasting  and  foreign  trade  of  New  ifaven  is  considerable ;  steam-boats  and  packets  keep 
up  a  regular  and  easy  communication  with  New  York ;  and  there,  are  some  extensive  manu- 
factories, particularly  in  fire-arms,  carriages,  &c.  The  population  is  10,678.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  West  Rock  is  a  small  cave,  in  which  Goflib  and  Whally,  two  of  the  regicides,  were 
concealed,  and  which  is  still  called  the  Judges'  Cave.  Bridgeport,  southwest  of  New  Haven, 
ia  a  busy,  thriving  town,  with  a  good  harb(mr  on  the  Sound.  In  the  interior  are  Danbur; 
and  Litchfield,  with  some  manufactures. 

Entering  the  Connecticut  valley,  we  find,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  the  thriving 
city  of  Hutfbrd,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  neat  and  pleasant  town,  with  considerable 
coasting  trade.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  district,  abounding  in  neat  and 
flcKiriahmg  villages,  which  enjoy  the  advantages  of  numerous  mill-seats,  and  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  sea.  The  city  has  at  present  a  population  of  8800,  a  considerable  increase 
since  1830,  when  it  contained  7076  inhabitants.  Steam-boats  run  daily  between  Hartford 
and  New  York,  and  several  amall  steam-packets  and  tow-boats  are  employed  on  the  river 
above.  The  manufacturing  establishmenta  are  mostly  on  a  small  scale,  but  they  are  nu- 
merous, and  the  aggregate  of  their  annual  produce  ia  about  1,000,000  dollars;  the  principal 
branches  are  printing  and  publishing,  ahoemaking,  the  manufitcturing  of  nddlefy,  cuds 
and  wire,  wearing  apparel,  etc.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  State  House,  City  Hall, 
12  Churches,  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  &c.  The  Asy- 
lum for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in  America,  was 
fbunded  in  1816,  and  has  about  140  pupils,  who  receive  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  useful  learning,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts.  Several  of  the  New  England 
States  have  made  appropriations  for  the  support  of  their  indigent  dumb  here.  Below  Hart^ 
ford  is  Wethersfield,  surrounded  by  extensive  rich  meadows,  and  noted  for  its  great  omoa 
crops.  The  State  Prison  here  is  admirably  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan,  and  yields  a 
revenue  to  the  State.  The  city  of  Middletown  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of 
water,  and  its  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  considerable.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  plea- 
sant, and  the  houses  and  public  buildings  neat  Its  manufacturea  are  also  pretty  extensive, 
comprising  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  fire-arms,  paper,  machinery,  &o.  The  population  of 
the  city  is  2965,  that  of  the  township  6892 ;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  the  townshipa 
of  Connecticut  are  of  considerable  extent,  often  containmg  several  little  towns  at  the  die. 
tance  of  several  miles  from  each  other ;  thus  the  township  of  Middletown  has  an  area  of 
about  60  square  miles,  and  contains  throe  or  four  towns,  or  villages,  beside  the  city.  The 
population  nf  a  township,  as  given  in  the  census,  is  not,  therefore,  any  criterion  of  the  size  of 
the  town  of  tho  name;  as  in  a  township  of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  there  is  often  no  set- 
tlement or  collection  of  houses  of  more  than  a  few  hundred  souls.  This  remark  also  applies, 
in  some  degree,  to  some  other  New  England  States.  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
was  the  first  spot  occupied  by  Europeans  in  Connecticut,  and  the  ground  was  regularly  l&id 
out  for  a  large  city,  but  the  anticipations  of  its  founders  have  not  been  realized. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  stands  the  city  of  New  Lon- 
don, the  principal  commercial  town  in  Connecticut,  with  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the 
country,  accessible,  safe,  and  spacious.  On  account  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  New  London  serves,  in  some  degree,  as  the  port  of  that  river.  Its  trade  is  con- 
siderable; upwards  of  40  ships  sail  from  here  to  tho  whale  fishery,  and  the  shore  fishery  is 
also  actively  carried  on.  The  town  was  burnt  by  Arnold  in  1781,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Griswold.  on  the  oprmsite  bank  of  the  river,  were  massacred  after  having  surrendered;  a 
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granite  obeliik  hu  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  on  thii  occasion.  PopuU- 
Uon«  4806.  Norwich,  13  miles  above  New  London,  is  a  flourishingf  manufKcturinff  city,  situ- 
ited  in  a  beautiful  and  ibrtile  tract  The  water-power  in  here  ample,  and  is  already  exten> 
lively  employed  for  useflil  purposes;  there  are  in  the  township  17  manuActuring  establish- 
fflsnts,  eight  churches,  three  banks,  &c.  Population  of  the  city,  313S,  of  the  township,  6161. 
Stonington,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State,  has  twelve  vessels  in  the  seal  fishery,  and*' 
carries  on  the  shore  fishery  successfully.  The  town  was  attacked  by  the  British,  in  1814| 
iiut  the  assailants  were  beat  off  by  the  inhabitants.    Population,  8807. 


SoMioT.  2.— Middle  8tat«$. 

Under  this  head  wa  shall  comprise  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  PennsylvaBia« 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  although  the  term  is  wtmetimes  restricted  to  the  four  first-men* 
tiontd.  Physically  speaking,  there  is  no  very  precise  line  of  division  between  these  and  Uie 
Western  or  Southern  States;  and  politically  considered.  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  which  di« 
rides  the  slave-holding  flrom  the  non-slaveholding  States,  would  be  the  more  appropriate 
iitontier  of  the  Middle  States;  but  a  division  founded  on  this  basis  would  exclude  Delaware. 
Following,  therefore,  established  usage,  we  bound  this  region  by  Lower  Canada,  the  St, 
Lawrence,  and  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  a«  the  north ;  Loke  Champlain,  the  New  England 
States,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east ;  the  Potomac  and  Virginia  on  the  south ;  and 
Virginia  and  Ohio  on  the  west.  It  extends  from  38°  to  45°  N.  lat,  and  from  72°  to  eO<>  36' 
W.  Ion.,  having  an  area  of  about  116,000  souare  miles.  It  exhibits  the  most  extensive 
mountainous  tracts  in  the  Union.  The  Appalachian  chain  spreads  to  its  widest  limits  in 
Pennsylvania.  None  of  the  eminences  of  these  mountains  equals  in  height  the  lofliest  sum* 
mils  of  the  New  Hampshire  ranges,  but  their  general  elevation  is  not  much  below  that  of 
tiie  other  mountains  in  New  England.  They  are  almost  universally  covered  with  forests, 
ind  there  are  many  wild  solitudes  among  them,  which  are  seldom  or  never  visited  by  man. 
In  Pennsylvania,  there  are  vast  tracts  among  the  mountains,  where  the  most  timid  of  all 
wild  animals  find  a  secure  and  undisturbed  Mode. 

On  the  north,  this  region  slopes  to  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes,  and  on  the  west  to  that 
of  the  Ohio.  But  its  great  rivers  are  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land,  which  ocou< 
pies  its  interior,  and  they  descend,  in  a  general  course,  to  the  south.  The  Hudson,  flowing 
m  a  deep  bed  between  high  banks,  reaches  the  sea  without  losing  its  river  character ;  but 
tiie  Susquehanna  and  Delaware,  having  their  outlets  in  flat  alluvial  tracts,  lose  themselves 
in  wide  expanses,  which  are  sometimes  considered  as  continuations  of  the  rivers ;  but  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  view  them  as  inland  arms  of  the  ocean,  formed  by  the 
projection  of  tongues  of'  land  running  into  the  sea.  Long  Island  Sound,  Delaware  Bay,  and 
Chesapeake  Bay,  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  Ocean,  shut  in  by  one  island  and  three  peninsulas ; 
Til.  Long  Island ;  the  New  Jersey  peninsula,  south  of  Rariton  Bay ;  the  Chesapeake  penin- 
sula, between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay ;  and  the  Potomac  peninsula,  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac.  Long  Island  Sound  difiers  from  the  two  other  Bays  only  in  lying 
It  right  angles  to  the  Hudson,  while  those  Bays  extend  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
courses  of  their  principal  tributaries. 

The  whole  coast  of  this  section  ii  a  low,  sandy  flat,  bordered  by  long,  low,  narrow,  sandy 
iilands  and  spits,  and  submarine  sand-banks.  The  mineral  productions  are  various  and  valu' 
able.  Bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  several  kinds  of  iron  ore,  salt,  lime,  excellent  build« 
ing  materials,  and  clays  useful  in  the  arts,  are  among  the  treasures  in  which  it  abounds. 
The  staple  agricultural  produce  is  wheat,  but  tobacco  is  also  extensively  cultivated.  The 
mining  and  manufacturing  industry  has  acquired  importance  from  the  activity  and  success 
with  which  it  has  lately  ^en  pushed,  and  the  public  works  of  this  section  are  particularly 
remarkable  for  their  number  and  magnitude. 

The  population  of  the  Middle  States  is  composed  of  various  materials,  and  its  character 
is  much  diversified  by  difference  of  extraction,  and  various  modes  of  education  and  habits 
of  life ;  but  it  is  fiivourably  distinguished  for  industry  and  frugality.  The  great  body  is  of 
English  or  British  descent,  but  in  New  York  and  Maryland  there  are  many  Germans ;  and 
in  Pennsylvania  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute,  in  some  respects,  a  separate  commu- 
nity, retaining  their  own  language,  and  being  often  ignorant  of  English.  In  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  there  are  many  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam, 
and  in  some  sections  the  Dutch  language  is  partially  spoken.  After  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  the  emigration  from  the  New  England  states  into  New  York,  continued  to  set 
n  strongly  for  many  years,  that  a  majority  of  Uie  present  population  uf  that  State  ore  na- 
tives of  New  England,  or  their  descendants.  There  is  also  a  large  body  of  New  England 
emigrants  in  Pennsylvania.  The  whole  population  of  the  five  Middle  States  is  a  little  up' 
vanis  of  four  millions;  in  which  number  are  180,500  slaves,  and  nearly  170,000  free 
Utcka. 
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1.  atat$  qf  Nnt  York. 

T>i=#  frfwt  Butt,  th«  moit  flouriflhing,  wealthy,  uid  populo«u  in  the  Union,  oombininf 
wi!  "'  *  unequalled  natural  advantaffea  of  loil,  internal  navi|^tion,  and  eaay  bccom  by 
wo,  piibln-  Mofki  executed  on  a  acale  of  imperial  grandeur,  ex'tibita  one  of  thoeo  amaxinf 
examploa  of  ^rovvth  and  proaperity,  that  aro  aeen  nowhere  on  tho  globe  beyond  our  own 
borden.  lu  nori  n\  boundary  is  the  parallel  of  Vfi,  b<'tween  Iiitko  (Jhamplain  and  the  St 
Lawrnnco,  where  it  im  nonterminoua  with  I<owor  Ca.  inrlu ;  Iiakt  Champlain  and  an  iinagi< 
nary  line  runninif  nearly  Bouth,  fVom  a  point  a  little  uiv  r.f  the  head  or  that  lake,  to  Long 
Island  Hound,  form  its  oaBtorn  boundary,  except  where  Lortu;  Inland  project!  fkr  out  into  the 
ocean;  the  runithern,  aouthwi'Mtorn,  and  western  border  ii  cniofly  an  imaginary  lino, dividing 
it  flrom  Nov  •'raey  and  I'cnniylvania;  but  the  northweatem  flrontier  ia  formed  by  the  great 
lakei  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  their  outlets,  the  Niagara  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  extendi 
from  72°  to  7U°  W  W.  Ion.,  and  firom  V)°  28'  to  4ft  N.  lat. ;  iU  greatest  length  excluiire 
of  its  islands  is  ,')20  miles,  or,  including  them,  about  400  miles;  but  between  J .nko  0,iiari(i 
and  Lake  Champlain,  whenco  it  gradually  contracta  towards  the  north,  it  ia  on):  ' '^  '  ilet; 
in  the  eastern  part  its  extreme  breadth  is  820  miles,  but  in  the  western,  b^  (  :  '  ak  ih. 
tario  and  Pennsylvania,  not  more  than  8fi;  the  area  ia  40,0fi6  square  miV  %  •  .uiu^'^"^  ^  JL» 
portion  of  the  great  lakes  included  within  its  limits. 

This  State  forms  a  portion  of  the  elevated  table*land  of  tlie  United  S*  ''w.  **  >ken  in  some 

Slacea  by  mountainous  ridges  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  and  •  ,ittainiii,f  in.    '  remarkable 
epressions,  which  form  the  basins  of  lakes,  or  the  chann  is  of  >        vers.    Tho  loflioat  part 
of  thia  table-land  is  in  tho  weitorn  corner  of  the  State,  w'  me  Chatauque  is  nearly 

1900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and,  although  it  is  but  ni.ia  miles  fh)m  Lake  Erie,  it 
diachargea  ita  waters,  by  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio,  into  the  Miieissippi,  ami  t  us  aiTonli  boat 
navigation  to  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  2fX)0  miles.  Franklinville  and  Angelica, 
to  the  oast,  although  situated  in  valleys,  aro  respocUvely  1680  and  1480  ibet  above  the  sea. 
Alonff  the  southern  border,  several  of  the  western  ranges  of  tho  Appalachian  Mountaini 
form  low  ridges  of  hills,  and  to  the  north,  the  aurfaee  declines,  in  part,  by  gradual  slopes,  in 
part,  bv  sudden  pitches,  towards  Lake  Ontario ;  the  Niagara  and  Oencsee  fall,  at  Manches- 
ter and  Rochester,  170  feet,  and  the  surface  of  the  lako  is  utill  280  feet  above  that  of  the 
aea.  The  Erie  canal,  as  is  well  known,  is  nearly  throughout  its  whole  length  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  fVom  400  to  000  feet,  and  Lake  George  is  about  on  the  same  level  as  Lake  Ontarift 
The  Blue  Ridge,  or  Great  Eastern  chain,  enters  this  State  fVom  New  Jersey,  and  crossing 
the  Hudson  ut  West  Point,  under  the  namo  of  the  Highlands,  is  continued  on  tho  eastern 
side  of  thr  '  v  tr,  under  the  name  of  the  Taconic  mountains,  and  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  fV.iii  thoee  of  the  Housatonic  and  Connecticut  Further  west,  the  prolongation  of 
the  KitHtinny,  nr  Blue  Mountain,  enters  the  State  IVom  Pennsvlvania,  under  the  name  of 
the  Cutakill  Mountains,  and,  crossing  the  Mohawk,  forms  several  parallel  ridges  of  no  great 
elevation,  dividing  the  waters  of  I^ke  Champlain  fVom  those  that  flow  into  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  St  Lawrence.  The  highest  elevation  of  these  northeastern  ridges  does  not  exceed 
2600  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  White  Face,  in  Hamilton  county.  The  highest  summit 
of  the  Catskill  Mountains  la  Round  Top,  3804  feet  The  Pino  Orchard,  near  Catskill,  is 
much  visited  on  account  of  the  beauty,  of  the  prospect ;  it  embraces  a  view  of  about  70  miles, 
including  the  Hudson  and  ita  beautiful  valleys,  beneath  the  spectator's  feet,  and  the  distant 
peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  the  back-ground.  Kauterskill  Falls  here  form  a  pictu- 
resque cascade  embosomed  in  a  wild,  deep  glen,  shut  in  by  high  banks  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  lofty  trees ;  the  kill,  or  stream,  plunges  by  two  leaps  down  a  de»ce!it  of  250  feet 

The  Hudson,  the  principal  stream,  is  the  most  useful  river  in  the  United  States,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length ;  for  although  it  hn-.  \  cr  i  ne  of  not  more  than  325  miles,  it  is  navigable 
by  sloops  to  Troy,  one-half  of  that  uictu; c  a;<cl  oy  ships  to  Hudson,  130  "^  Mes.  It  is  the 
only  river  a  Llie  Atlantic  slope,  whf<  v  nuv'n  ;m  ;  ;»  not  clo;  '  /  its  passage  through  the 
Appalachian  Mountains;  ita  head  v  "  >  ..  ■  ..nere  an  ekvation  of  moro  than  150  feet; 
ana  its  bed  lies  deep  below  the  adja^ciu  country,  and  admits  the  tide-waters  to  flow  up  to 
Troy,  166  miles.  A  shoal,  called  the  Overslaugh,  a  few  miles  below  Albany,  offers  some 
obstruction  to  tho  navigation.  The  picturesque  boauty  of  its  banks,  forming  gentle  grassy 
slopes,  or  covered  with  forest  to  the  water's  edge,  or  crowned  by  neat  and  thriving  towns ; 
now  overshadowing  the  water  with  tall  cliffs,  and  now  rising  in  mural  precipices ;  and  the 
legendary  and  historical  interest  associated  with  numerous  B|jots,  combine  to  render  the 
Hudson  the  classic  stream  of  the  United  States.  Above  Troy  it  receives  its  principal  tri- 
butary, the  Mohawky  a  turbulent  river,  whose  sources  lie  near  the  great  lakes,  and  which 
has  r.  course  of  about  135  miles,  with  a  descent  of  367  feet  The  Genesee  rises  on  th 
tv5)'M.  fand  on  the  northern  border  of  Pennsylvania,  and  runs  north,  across  the  western  pan 
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feet,  and  below,  another  fall  of  75  feet ;  above  these,  the  river  is  navigable  by  boats  about 
70  miles,  to  Nunda,  where  there  are  two  falls  of  60  and  90  feet    The  Onondaga  or  Oswego, 
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forrood  by  the  Janrtion  of  the  Stneot  and  Oneida  with  the  outlet*  of  nomorona  email  lakM, 
ia  about  i»  milee  lonir;  12  miloa  iVoin  ita  mouth  in  Lake  Ontario,  it  haa  a  fkll  of  100  feet 
Black  River  alio  r«<acli«(  tl>o  tamo  lake,  after  a  courae  much  broken  by  Alla^  it  ia  a  v«lu» 
bin  mill-atream. 

An  account  of  '  «  Erie  aitd  (  Mitario,  whoae  watera  bathe  the  north  weat«)rn  bordora  of 
the  State,  will  b<^  luuiui  in  the  deacriptinn  of  Britiah  America.  Laku  (^'tuuii|>lain  hat)  been 
deacribed  un(i<  r  t  le  head  of  Vermont.  Lako  Qeorffo  ia  about  S3  milea  long,  by  3  wide,  ami 
•mptiea  ita  watoi  'nto  Lake  (^Ik  iplain,  by  an  outlet  8  milea  in  Umffth,  with  a  dcKCont  of 
about  200  feet  lu  watnra  are  clour  and  pure,  and  ita  boaom  ia  adorned  with  upward*  of  900 
iilanda.  Surrounded  with  lofty  mountain!,  aoaio  rJHing  boldly  iVom  if»  ^oroa,  and  ottiera 
occupying  a  diitont  back-gro  nd ;  overhung  in  many  plnneA  with  a  thicit,  dark  forcHt,  which 
contraata  atrongly  with  ita  |>iire,  bright  wntnn;  ana  iniinitely  diveraified  with  rotrout  ii^ 
bayt,  projecting  headlands,  and  rocky,  or  fortijo  and  well  wooded  island*,  I<ake  George  < 
groat  attraction*  to  the  lovera  of  nature.  Thn  greateat  depth  of  the  lake,  which  abo«.iii(l> 
m  trout,  baaa,  and  porch,  is  60  futhoma.  A  little  wuat  of  tho  -ontro  of  the  Stato,  is  n  faku 
region  conipriaing  Lake  Canandaigua,  Crooked  Lake,  Seneca,  Oayugn,  Owasco,  Skcneateloai 
Onondaga,  and  Oneida,  whoso  watera  aru  carried  into  Lake  Ontario  by  tlio  rivur  Oswego; 
Cayuga  Lake  ia  38  mileo,  and  Seneca  SO  niilca  in  lengUi,  and  thoy  ore  fVom  two  iv  four  in 
breadth. 

Iron  ore  ia  found  in  inexhauatible  quantities  and  of  a  good  quality  in  the  northeastom  port 
of  the  State;  it  occura  also  in  aome  of  tho  central,  caatern,  and  southwestern  coanties.  Ir 
Canton  near  the  St.  Lawrence  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  aulphurot  of  iron;  thrr  to  cod 
■is'a  chiefly  of  iron  pyrites  and  alumina,  and  is  used  for  tho  manufacture  of  cop;  raH  and 
alum ;  200  tons  of  the  former  were  made  in  1834 ;  but  in  1835,  ailor  tho  manufacti.  ><  if  the 
latter  was  commenced,  which  yielded  15  tons,  the  quar.tity  of  copporaa  waa  reducod  to  SO 
tona.  Lead  has  recently  been  obtained  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  Oypsum  ia  found  m  thM 
central  counties,  and  ia  extenaively  used  in  agriculture.  '  imestone  occurs  in  the  western 
and  northern  counties,  furnishing  a  valuable  water  com  nt,  which  haa  proved  highly  im- 
portant in  the  conatruction  of  the  canals.  Good  marblo  in  btained  firom  the  quarries  of  Sing 
Sing.  Salt  ia  procurod  in  abundance  firom  the  Onondani  sa  It-springs  in  the  township  of  8a- 
lina;  the  brine  is  conducted  to  Solina,  Syracuse,  and  other  i  ighbouring  villages,  whore  the 
salt  ia  obtained  by  boiling,  by  solar  evaporation,  and  by  art!  cial  evaporation,  45  gallons  of 
water  yielding  a  bushel  of  salt;  there  are  here  1,516,200  su  nsrficial  fbet  of  vats,  and  8428 
kettles  and  pans ;  the  quantity  of  salt  madfe  in  1826  was  827,5(H  bushels ;  in  1830, 1,435,446 ; 
in  1835,  2,200,867.  It  seems  to  be  doubtAil  whether  coal  will  be  found  in  New  York.  The 
well-known  springs  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga  are  partly  saline,  partly  chalybeate,  and  the 
water  ia  exported  in  considerable  quantitiea  not  only  to  other  States,  but  to  foreign  comntries. 
In  the  western  part  of  Chatauque  county  there  are  burning  springs,  yielding  carburetned  hy- 
drogen, which  is  applied  to  economical  uses  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Most  of  the  soil  in  the  State  is  of  a  useful  quality,  and  mud;  of  it  is  highly  fertile ;  but 
there  aro  some  sandy  tracts  on  Long  Island,  and  marshy  districts  a  the  noruieaat,  which  are 
Dot  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  and  value  of  im- 
proved lands  and  live-stock  in  the  years  1825  and  1835. 


■w"..  :'::''...::  . 

lots. 

1838.                     1 

Numlxr. 

Value. 

Namlwr. 

Value. 

Acres  of  improved  Land 

Noat  Cattle 

7,160,967 
1,513,421 
349,623 
3,496,539 
1,467,573 

•179,024,175 

15,1344310 

17,481,400 

5,244,808 

4,403,719 

9,iS5,426 
1,   ^5,771 

.',  4,895 
442  1,765 
1,5.  t,358 

1241,385.650 

18,857,710 

264J44,750 

6,392,647 

4,663,074 

Sheep  

Hogs 

Totals 

2214288,312 



297,543,831 

Wheat  ia  the  great  agricultural  staple  of  the  State,  and  flour  and  provbions  are  largely 


_Jie  manufactures  of  New  York  are  also  extensive  wid  flourishing;  the  aggregate  value 
of  manufactured  articles,  in  the  vear  1835,  was  stated  to  be  00,660,067  dollars;  that  of  th« 
flaw  materials  used,  43,400,022  dollars. 


Statement  0/  the  Mant{facturei  according  to  the  Centiu  in  1835. 
M«nufliMorlei.  Number.  Value  or  Manufteture*. 


Griit  Mills 
Saw  Mills  . 
OilMiQs... 


2051 •20,140,435 

6948 6,881,055 


■■:*  ' 

nil  ■ 


71 


275,574 


Vofc.IL. 
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Number. 


Part  in 


Value  cf  Manufactures 


Fulling  MilU 965.... 2,894,096      ^  , 

,   V .        Cardinff  Machine 7061 8,651,638         f:  ..-.■ 

Cotton  Factories Ill 3,030,709       ;;    i-J 

Woollen  Factories 234 2,433,192        ^■ 

Ironworks 293 4,349,949 

Trip  Hammers 141 363,581 

Distilleries 337 3,098,042 

Ashorics 693 726,418 

Glass  Factories 13 448,559 

Rope  Walks 63 980,083 

Chain  Cable  Works 3 28,625 

Oil  Cloth  Works 24 95,646 

Dyeing  and  Print  Works IS 2,465,000 

Clover  Mills 69 110,025 

Paper  Mills 70 685,784 

*  Tanneries 412 5,598,626 

Breweries 94 1,381,446. 

In  addition  to  which,  there  were  mude  in  families  2,183,951  yards  of  fulled  cloth,  2,790,069 
yards  of  flannels  and  other  woollens,  and  3,799,953  yards  of  cotton,  linen,  &c.,  of  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  2,029,984  dollars.  The  cotton  and  woollen  mills  produced  24,175,357  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  6,626,058  of  woollen,  and  686,203  of  cotton  and  woollen. 

The  commerce  of  New  York  is  also  on  a  great  scale,  as,  beside  supplying  her  own  wants 
and  exporting  her  surplus  productions,  she  imports  a  large  share  of  the  foreign  articles  con- 
Bumed  in  the  neighbouring  Atlantic  States,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  Western  States,  to 
which  her  natural  and  arti^cial  channels  of  communication  give  her  access ;  and  her  great 
commercial  emporium  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  same  regions.  Thus  in  1835,  the 
value  of  the  importations  was  73,188,594  dollars,  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole  imports 
of  the  country ;  while  that  of  the  exports  was  25,512,014  dollars,  or  more  than  onc-iburth 
of  the  whole  exports  of  the  United  States.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  State  at  the  end 
of  1833  amounted  to  344,769  tons,  making  New  York  second  only  to  Massachusetts  in  point 
of  tonnage.  The  amount  of  toll  collected  on  the  state  canals  increased  from  1,056,799  dol- 
lars in  18.30,  to  1,.'348,108  in  1835,  notwithstanding  several  very  great  reductions  of  the  rates 
of  toll.    There  were  cleared  on  these  canals  in  1885, — 


4,321,727  Cubic  feet  of  Timber 
201,109,817  Feet  of  Lumber 
24,926,591  Staves 
1,267,275  Barrels  of  Flour 
2,402,373  Bushels  of  Wheat 


1,110,379  Bushels  of  coarse  Grain 
7,613,054  Pounds  of  Butter 
11,644,978  Pounds  of  Cheese 

48,240  Barrels  of  Beef  and  Pork 
2,463,447  Pounds  of  Wool. 


The  total  value  of  the  articles  which  reached  tide-water,  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded 
20,000,000  dollars,  as  follows:— 

Produce  of  Land  (Wheat,  Flour,  &,c.) $8,170,035 

Produce  of  Animals  (Butter,  Cheese,  Provisions,  Wool,  &c.) '  3,237,390 

Other  Agricultural  Products     207,513 

Products  of  the  Forest  (Lumber,  Timber,  Staves,  &c.) 4,770,017 

Ashes 1,001,430 

Tobacco 357,514 

Furs  and  Peltry 470,157 

Other  Articles 2,411,390. 


Total 20,525,446 

Forty-five  ships  of  13,000  tons  sailed  to  the  whale  fishery  in  the  same  year,  chiefly  fi:om  Sag 
Harbour,  Hudson,  Newburgh,  and  Poughkeepsie, 

This  State  is  distinguished  for  its  magnificent  public  works,  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  the  great  central  basin  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Atlantic, 
663  miles  of  canal  navigation  have  been  obtained,  at  the  cost  of  13,497,568  dollars ;  and 
goods  are  now  carried  by  water  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  1400  miles ;  to  Florence,  Alaba- 
ma, 1935  miles;  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  1850  miles,  &c.  The  great  trunk  is  the  Erie 
canal  extending  from  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  364  miles ;  it  has  84  locks  of 
Btonc,  each  90  feet  long  and  15  wide,  with  a  rise  and  fiiU  of  698  feet,  and  18  aqueducts,  one 
of  which  crosses  the  Genesee,  and  three  the  Mohawk ;  width  at  top  40  feet,  at  bottom  28 
ftet,  depth  4  feet ;  provision  has  recently  been  made  for  enlarging  this  great  work,  the  long- 
est of  the  kind  in  the  world,  by  increasing  the  width  to  60,  and  the  depth  to  6  feet,  length- 
ening the  locks  to  105  feet,  and  constructing  a  double  set  of  lifl-locks,  at  the  estimated  coal 
of  atove  10  360  000  dollars.    The  Champlain  canal  extends  from  Lake  Champlain,  at  White* 
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hall,  to  the  junction  of  the  Erie  canal  with  the  Hudson,  64  miles,  with  a  navijjfable  feeder  of 
12  miles ;  lockage,  183  feet,  by  21  locks.  Other  branches  of  this  work,  pervading  diiTerent 
parts  of  the  State,  are  the  Oswego  canal,  38  miles,  connecting  the  Erie  canal,  at  Salina, 
with  Lake  Ontario ;  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  23  miles,  extending  from  Geneva  to  Monte* 
zuma  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  thus  continuing  the  navigation  through  those  two  lakes ;  Crook- 
ed Lake,  8  miles,  connecting  that  lake  with  Seneca  Lake ;  Chemung  canal,  from  the  head 
of  the  latter  to  the  river  Chemung,  or  Tioga,  at  Elmira,  23  miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder 
from  Painted  Post  to  Elmira,  of  16  miles ;  Chenango  canal,  97  miles  in  length,  from  Bing- 
bainton,  on  the  Chenango,  to  Utica.  Appropriations  were  made  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
session  of  1836,  for  the  construction  of  the  Black  River  canal,  75  miles  in  length,  from  Rome 
on  the  Erie  canal,  to  Carthage  oA  Black  River ;  and  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  from  Roches- 
ter to  Olean,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  107  miles. 

Beside  these  works  constructed  by  the  State,  the  principal  canal  made  by  a  private  com- 
pany, is  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  Roundout  Creek,  on  the 
latter  river,  to  Port  Jcrvis  on  the  Delaware,  up  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxen, 
and  along  the  latter  to  Honesdale  in  Pennsylvania :  total  length,  109  miles,  of  which  26  are 
in  Pennsylvania ;  106  locks ;  rise  and  fall,  950  feet.  From  Honesdale  a  rail-road  runs  to  the 
coal  mines  at  Carbondale,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  passing  over  Moosic  Mountain,  which  is 
1580  feet  above  tide  watdr,  and  850  above  the  coal  mines.  Two  great  projects,  which  will 
undoubtedly  soon  be  executed,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here :  these  are  a  ship  canal  round 
the  falls  ot  Niagara,  and  another  from  Oswego  by  the  Oswego  river,  Oneida  lake,  and  the  , 
Mohawk  to  the  Hudson,  thus  enabling  vessels  from  the  upper  lakes  to  reach  New  York  with- 
out breaking  bulk. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rail-roads  already  completed : — the  Mohawk  and  Hudson, 
&om  Albany  to  Schenectady,  15  miles,  continued  northwardly  by  the  Schenectady  and  Sara- 
toga rail-road,  22  miles,  and  westward  by  the  Schenectady  and  Utica  rail-road,  77  miles ; 
the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  rail-road,  26  miles ;  the  Tonawanda  rail-road,  from  Rochester  to 
Attica,  34  miles ;  the  Ithaca  and  Owego,  29  miles  from  the  Susquehanna  to  Cayuga  lake ; 
the  Rensellaer  and  Saratoga  rail-road,  from  Troy  to  Ballston,  25  miles ;  the  Brooklyn  and 
Jamaica  rail-road,  12  miles.  It  is  also  intended  to  connect  the  detached  links  between  Al- 
bany and  Buffalo,  so  as  to  form  an  unbroken  line  of  road  between  those  two  places ;  and  rail- 
roads are  now  in  progress  from  Hudson  and  Greenbush  to  West  Stockbridge,  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  will  serve  to  connect  Boston,  by  the  Massachusetts  western  rail-road,  with  Lake 
Erie.  The  Long  Island  rail-road,  from  Jamaica  to  Greenport ;  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail- 
road, from  Tappan,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Lake  Erie,  480  miles ;  and  the  New  York  and  Albany 
rail-road,  between  those  two  cities,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  are  in  progress.  The  latter 
passes  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  partly  through  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts ;  and 
a  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  has  been  projected. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  first  explored  by  Hudson,  an  English  navi^tor  in  the  Dutch 
service,  in  1609 ;  and  factories  were  established  on  the  Hudson  by  the  Dutch  West  India 
company,  at  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  in  1613,  and  a  few  years  after  on  Manhattan  island, 
at  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  New  settlements  were  soon  formed,  and  the  colony 
received  the  name  of  New  Netherlands.  _  The  English,  however,  claimed  the  territory  by 
right  of  prior  discovery,  and  m  1664,  Charles  II,  made  an  extensive  grant  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  which  included  within  its  bounds  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands. 
Possession  was  taken  by  the  agents  of  the  duke,  after  whose  accession  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, it  became  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  and  the  administration  was  conducted 
by  a  royal  governor  and  a  provincial  assembly,  till  the  revolution  of  1775.  While  Canada 
belonged  to  the  French,  New  York  was  the  scene  of  many  bloody  struggles  with  them  and 
their  savage  allies ;  and  during  the  revolutionary  and  three  years'  war  it  became  the  theatre 
of  several  important  military  operations. 

The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  the  Senate,  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and 
the  Assembly,  elected  annually ;  the  former  are  chosen  by  senatorial  districts,  and  the  latter 
by  counties.  A  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  are  chosen  by  popular  election  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  The  chancellor  and  superior  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate,  and  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  the  age  of  60  years;  the  inferior 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  same  authorities,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Every  white  male 
citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year  next  preceding  the 
election,  is  entitled  to  vote ;  but  coloured  persons  must  be  possessed  of  a  clear  freehold  of  the 
value  of  250  dollars,  in  order  to  be  qualified  electors. 

Very  ample  provision  is  made  for  common  education,  and  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  body  of  the  people  is  better  taught,  than  in  New  York,  The  State  has  a  school 
farm,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  distributed  among  the  towns,  on  condition  that  each  town 
raise  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  it  receives  from  the  State ;  the  whole  of  these  sums 
is  expended  solely  in  the  payment  of  teachers*  wages,  in  addition  to  which  the  erection  of 
tJie  school-house,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  are  at  the  charge  of  the  school  distiicts. 
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The  school  fund,  at  the  cloee  of  1835,  amounted  to  1,875,102  dollars.  The  number  of  school 
districts  at  that  time  was  10,182 ;  of  which  returns  were  received  from  9676,  containing 
541,401  pupils ;  the  sum  of  812,181  dollars  was  distributed  among  these  districts  by  the 
State,  under  the  name  of  public  money,  of  which  100,000  dollars  was  received  from  the  com> 
mon  school  fund,  193,760  was  raised  by  a  property  tax,  and  the  remainder  was  derived  from 
local  funds ;  and  the  sum  of  419,878  dollars  was  raised  by  the  school  districts.  Provision 
has  also  been  made  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  education  of  teachers,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  department  in  an  academy  of  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  districts,  with  the  suitable 
books  and  apparatus  for  that  purpose.  There  are  also  66  academies  and  high  schools,  amon? 
which  are  distributed  12,000  dollars  from  the  literature  fun^,  containing  5296  students,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  high  schools  and  seminaries  of  instruction.  The  higher  seminaries 
tre  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Columbia  College,  in  New  York  city ;  Union 
(College,  at  Schenectady ;  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton ;  and  Geneva  College,  with  a  medi- 
cal department,  at  Geneva.  The  Episcopalians  have  a  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York; 
the  Presbyterians,  at  Auburn ;  the  Baptists,  at  Hamilton ;  and  the  Lutherans,  at  Hartwick. 
There  are  likewise  medical  schools  in  New  York  and  at  Fairfield. 

The  principal  religious  sects  are  the  Presbyterians,  including  Congregationalists,  the 
Methodists,  and  the  Baptists ;  the  Episcopalians  and  Dutch  Reformed  are  also  numerous, 
with  some  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  Friends,  &c. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  this  State  has  been  very  rapid ;  in  the  20  years  from  1790 
'  to  1810,  it  nearly  trebled  itself;  from  1810  to  1880  it  doubled  itself,  and  in  the  five  years 
fVom  1830  to  1835,  the  increase  was  13}  per  cent. ;  by  the  census  of  1835  the  population 
was  2,174,517.  It  consists,  in  part,  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  who 
have  at  present,  however,  lost  in  a  great  measure  their  national  characteristics,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  German  palatines,  who  removed  thither  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
with  some  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries.  But  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  of  New  England  origin  or  descent,  and  they  are  favourably  distinguished  for  en- 
terprise, intelligence,  and  virtue. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1885 


Population  at  Different  Periods. 

Total.  SlaveB. 

340,120  •  •  21,324 

586,786  -  -  20,343 

959,049  -  -  15,017 

1,372,812  -  -  10,088 

1,913,006  -  -  75 

2,174,517  -  -        


Free  Blacka. 
4,654 
10,374 
25,333 
29,279 
44,870 


The  State  is  divided  for  civil  purposes  into  57  counties,  containing  9  cities,  and  797  town- 
bhips,  with  122  incorpoijitod  villages,  many  of  which  have  different  names  from  the  town- 
ihipb  in  which  they  are  3iiuated : 


Countiei. 


Albany  . 
Alleghany . 


CocDiy  Towni. 


Population.— 183& 


Value  of  Real  and 
Feraonal  Estate.— 183S. 


Broome Bin^rhomton 

Cattaraugus EUicottville 

Cayuga Auburn  . . . 

Chautauque Mayville .. . 

Chenango Norwich . . . 

Chemung Elmira 


Albany 59,762 

Anfe-elica 35,214 


20,190 
....  24,986  . . . 
....  49,202  ... 
....  44,869  ... 
....  40,762  ... 
.erected  in  1836. 


Clinton Plattsburgh 20,742 

Columbia Hudson 40,746 

Cortland CortlandviUe 24,168 

Delaware Delhi 34,192 

Dutchess Potighkeepsie 50,704 

Erie  Buffalo 57,594 


Essex Elizabcthtown. 

Franklin Malone  . . 

Genesee Batavia  . . 

Greene Catskill . . 

Hamilton . . 

Herkimer Herkimer 

Jefferson  ■.■.-.  i  a  >. . 


Wn»f-r».-.=,-T, 


20,699 

12,501 

58.588  

30,173  

1,654 included  in 

36,201  


Kings Brooklyn 32,057 

Lewis Martinsburgh 16,093 

Livingaton Gcneseo 31,092 


913,525,335 
2,731,951 
2,042,009 
1,594,038 
4,443,174 
3,707,282 
no  returns 
no  returns 
1,428,100 

10,275,970 
2,312,600 
3,200,050 

17,792,667 

8,810,627 

no  return* 

924,309 

10,036,629 

3,326,948 

Montgomery 

5,161,627 

4,941,347 

31,940,932 
1,591.322 
5,593,459 
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Oounty  Towns. 


Population.— 183S. 


Value  of  Real  aiid 
Penonal  Eitote.— IBSi 


Madiaon Morriarille 41,741  t4,994,!249 

Monroe Rochester 58,085  10,390,745 

Montgomery Johnstown 46,705 4^259,958 

New  York New  York 270,089  318,723,703 

Niagara Lockport 26,490  5,253,209 

lUtica            i                                               ,  ,^, 

Oneida....       .....^Rome           } 77,518  11,122,969 

^Whitesboro  J 

Onondaga Syracuse 60,908  10,610,690 

Outaiio Canandaigua 40,870  13,203,281 

Orange iN^wtghl ^^>^^^  10^28,569 

Orleans Albion 22,893 4,684,520 


Oswego 


^^"""11  \ 38,245 4,755,216 


)  Pulaski 

Oteego Cooperstown 50,428 5,845,717 

Putnam Carmel 11,551  2,335,736 

Queens North  Hempstead 25,130  8,990,500 

Rensselaer Troy 55,515 10,421,494 

Richmond Richmond 7,691  no  returns 

Rockland Clarkstown 9,696 1,858,501 

Saratoga Bollston  Spa 38,012  6,376,130 

Schenectady Schenectady 16,230 , 3,393,845 

Schoharie Schoharie 38,508  no  returns 

Imtrloo   I 22,627  no  returns 

Canton 42,047 no  returns 

Steuben Bath 41,435  3,366,433 

Suflfolk Riverhead 28,274 5,068,847 

Sullivan Monticcllo 13,755  1,255,030 

Tioga Owego 33,999  3,244,766 

Tompkins Ithaca 38,008  3,614,799 

Ulster Kingston 39,960  5,068,370 

Warren Caldwell. 12,034  941,764 

Washington |saU!m"'"| 39,326 5,863,354 

Wayne Lyons.... 37,788  4,003,515 

Westchester ^  Sr!f.  J'*""' j 38,790  10,093,672 


Seneca 

St  Lawrence 


Yates. 


Penn  Yan 19,796 


no  returns 


Totals 2,174,517  $514,329,541 

Returns  in  1834  of  7  counties  not  received  in  1835 16,323,583 


GrandTotal 530,653,124 

rhe  city  of  New  York  (Jg.ll24i.)  is  the  largest,  most  wealthy,  most  flourishing  of  all 

American  cities,  the  greatest  commer- 
cial emporium  of  America,  and,  after 
London,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  on  the 
southern  end  of  Manhattan  island,  it 
looks  towards  the  channel  of  the  East 
River,  by  which  it  is  approached  from 
Long  Island  Sound  on  the  east,  and  that 
of  New  York  Bay,  which  joins  the  At- 
lantic ocean  on  the  south ;  in  its  waters, 
easy  of  access,  sheltered  from  storms, 
and  deep  enough  to  admit  the  largest 
ahipe,  the  united  navies  of  the  world  might  lie  in  safety.  No  city  in  the  world  possesses 
equal  advantages  for  foreign  commerce  and  inland  trade ;  two  long  lines  of  canals  stretching 
back  in  every  direction  have  increased  its  natural  advantages,  and  rendered  it  the  great 
mart  of  an  almost  indefinite  extent  of  country,  while  its  facilities  of  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  made  it  the  thoroughfare  of  the  same  vast  region.  The  progress  of 
:ts  population  has  never  been  paralleled ;  in  1798  it  was  83,131 ;  in  181G,  98,373 ;  in  1530, 
203,007,  and  in  1835,  270,089,  or,  including  Brooklyn,  upwards  of  297,500.  The  number 
oi  buildings  erected  in  1835  was  1257.  The  city  is  built  on  nearly  level  ground,  sloping 
gradually  on  t;ach  side  towards  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers,  and  it  has  a  fine  appearance 
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Cily  Hall,  Now  York. 


ttom  the  sea.  It  is  well  built  and  regularly  laid  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  older  part, 
in  which  the  streets  are  crowded,  narrow,  and  crooked ;  but  this  now  forms  but  a  small  poN 
tion  of  the  city.  Broadway,  the  principal  street,  is  a  long  and  spacious  avenue,  80  feet  wide, 
extending  for  upwards  of  two  miles  in  a  straight  line  through  the  centre,  and  bordered  by 
rows  of  handsome  houses  and  rich  and  showy  shops ;  here  is  a  continued  stream  of  carriages, 
wagons,  drays,  omnibuses,  and  all  sorts  of  vehicles  designed  for  business  or  pleasure,  and  on 
the  footways  crowds  of  pedestrians  saunter  along  or  hurry  by.  The  southern  ppint  of  the 
island  on  both  sides  of  Broadway  is  the  scat  of  business,  and  the  banks  of  both  rivers  are 
lined  with  forests  of  masts,  bearing  the  flags  of  all  countries.  The  Battery,  a  pleasant  public 
walk,  planted  with  fine  sliadc  trees,  facing  the  bay,  and  fanned  by  the  sea-breezes,  commands 
a  fine  vie\y  of  the  bay  with  its  islands,  and  of  the  Hudson  and  its  picturesque  banks ;  the 
Park,  a  triangular  green  on  Broadway,  containing  eleven  acres  prettily  ornamented  with 
trees,  and  adorned  by  some  of  the  public  buildings ;  Washington  square,  and  several  other 
parks  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  heulth  of  the  city.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
City  Hall  (Jig.  1125.),  a  handsome  edifice  of  white  marble,  with  a  front  of  216  feet  on  the 

Park ;  the  Hall  of  the  University,  a  splen- 
1125  did  building  180  by  100  feet  on  Washington 

square,  in  the  English  collegiate  style,  also 
of  marble ;  the  Hall  of  Columbia  College;  the 
Hospital ;  the  City  Lyceum ;  150  Churches, 
Astor  House,  a  hotel  of  Quincy  granite,  200 
feet  by  150,  and  77  feet  high,  contQining 
800  rooms;  the  Almshouse  at  ISellevue,  on 
East  river ;  the  Penitentiary  on  Blackwell's 
Island  in  the  same  river,  several  miles  from 
the  city;  theCustom  House, an  elegant  build- 
ing, 177  feet  long  by  89  feet  wide,  on  the 
model  of  the  Parthenon ;  the  New  Exchanire 
about  to  be  erected  in  place  of  the  one  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1835,  &c. 
The  benevolent  societies  are  numerous 
and  well  supported ;  they  comprise  an  Hospital,  in  which  1637  patients  were  received  in 
1835,  and  with  which  is  connected  a  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Bloomingdale,  in  which  the  number 
of  admissions  was  138 ;  an  Hospital  at  Bellevue,  for  the  sick  and  insane  poor,  connected 
with  the  city  Almshouse ;  three  Dispensaries  for  the  relief  of  sick  indigent  persons,  which 
in  1835  relieved  upwards  of  30,000  individuals ;  tlie  Institution  for  the  Blind;  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  a  great  number  of  Orphan  Asylums,  Relief  Associations, 
Education,  Bible,  and  Tract  Societies,  &c.  Preitner  is  New  York  behind  her  sister  cities  in 
her  literary  and  scientific  establishments;  beside  the  educational  institutions  already  men- 
tioned, the  Historical  Society,  with  a  library  of  10,000  volumes ;  the  New  York  Society 
Library,  with  25,000  volumes ;  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  with  a  good  cabinet. and 
library;  and  the  American  Lyceum,  have  published  some  valuable  papers;  while  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association,  with  a  library  of  1",000  volumes,  and  the  Apprentices'  Library, 
with  10,000  volumes,  show  that  the  merchants  and  mechanics  are  not  indifferent  to  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  their  apprentices  and  clerks.  The  book-trade  is  actively  carried 
on  in  New  York ;  several  highly  respectable  periodicals  are  published  here,  and  no  city  in 
the  country  contains  so  many  popular  authors.  There  are  also  here  an  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  an  Academy  of  Design.  The  American  Institute  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  in- 
dustry by  the  distribution  of  premiums  and  other  rewards,  holds  annual  fairs  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  products  of  American  industry,  and  has  established  a  statistical  library  of  3000 
volumes,  and  a  Repository  of  Arts  for  the  exhibition  of  useful  machines,  specimens,  &c. 

But  it  is  as  a  great  mart  of  foreign  and  inland  commerce  that  New  York  is  chiefly  known. 
Shipping  belonging  to  the  port  in  the  beginning  of  1834,  323,734  tons ;  entered  during  the 
year,  443,097  tons;  cleared,  329,0»5  tons;  whole  number  of  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  in 
1835,  2049.  There  are  16  regular  packets  plying  between  this  place  and  Liverpool,  four 
sailing  monthly  from  each  port;  16  packets  to  Havre,  also  sailing  four  times  a  month;  Vvfith 
lines  three  times  a  month  to  London,  once  a  month  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  same  to  Carthagcna, 
&c.  The  whole  number  of  passengers  arrived  here  from  foreign  countries  in  t'lo  five  years 
from  1831  to  1836,  was  205,500.  The  inland  and  coasting  trade  is  also  immense.  There 
are  here  23  banking  institutions  with  a  capital  of  18,861,200  dollars,  and  43  insurance  com- 
panies with  a  capital  of  14,800,000  dollars. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  on  Manhattan  island  by  the  Dutch  in  1621,  who  called 
their  town  Now  Amsterdam,  and  it  afterwards  received  the  name  of  New  York,  wjien  the 
country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  In  1765  New 
York  was  the  seat  of  a  continental  congress,  and  in  1776  it  was  occupied  by  ♦.he  British 
fcrces,  who  retained  it  until  Nov.  25, 1783.    In  1789  the  first  congress  under  the  new  con- 
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•titution  waa  held  here.  The  great  fire  of  Dec.  16,  1835,  destroyed  430  houses,  mostly 
warehouse^  and  property  to  the  amount  of  about  18  millions,  but  most  of  the  buildings  were 
rebuilt  within  eight  months  ailer  the  event 

On  Long  Island,  opposite  to  New  York,  is  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  whose  population  in- 
creased  from  15,394  in  1830,  to  24,520  in  1835.  lU^  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
which  commands  an  agreeable  view,  and  it  partakeTin  the  commercial  activity  and  prospe- 
rity of  its  neighbour.  Here  is  a  Navy-Yard  of  the  United  States,  on  Wallatiout  Bay,  con- 
'  taining  40  acres  of  land  and  water,  with  building-slips,  barracks,  store-houses,  &c.,  and  a 
dry  dock  is  about  to  be  constructed.  The  success  of  the  British  arms  on  Brooklyn  Heights, 
Aug.  20, 1776,  gave  the  enemy  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York.  There  are  in  Brook- 
lyn a  handsome  City  Hall,  17  churches,  3  banks,  2  insurance  companies,  &.c.  Steam  ferry- 
boats are  constantly  running  on  four  ferries  between  the  city  and  New  York,  and  a  rail-road 
extends  to  Jamaica,  12  miles  of  which,  the  continuation  to  Grecnport,  is  already  in  progress. 
To  tlie  nortiicast,  facing  the  caB',ern  side  of  New  York,  is  the  growing  village  of  Williams- 
burgh,  wliich  in  1830  had  less  than  1000  inhabitants,  and  in  1835  conipriscd  a  population  of 
3000.     To  the  south  is  Rockaway,  a  favourite  bathing-place. 

The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  hilly  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  but  the  southern 
and  eastern  is  level  and  sandy,  and  the  southern  coast  is  lined  by  long,  low,  narrow  sand- 
islands,  enclosing  narrow  and  shallow  bays.  Here  are  extensive  salt-marshes,  and  salt  is 
manufactured  in  various  places.  Sag  Harbour,  on  a  bay  at  the  eastern  end,  has  a  good  har- 
bour, and  is  the  seat  of  some  fisheries.  In  1835  it  had  seven  ships  in  the  whale-fisliery. 
Fisher's  Island  off  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  and  Staten  Island,  which  is 
separated  from  itijy  the  Narrows,  and  from  New  Jersey  by  the  Kills,  also  belong  to  New 
York ;  on  the  latter  are  the  New  York  quarantine  ground,  and  a  Marine  tlospital. 

On  ascending  the  Hudson,  a  number  of  interesting  sites,  and  flourishing  villages  and 
cities,  present  themselves.  A  few  miles  above  the  city  is  the  State  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  con- 
ducted on  the  Auburn  plan ;  and  a  little  higher  up  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  is  Stony 
Point,  a  rocky  promontory,  upon  which  was  a  fort  in  the  revolutionary  war,  surprised  by 
General  Wayne,  in  1789.  Beyond,  the  river  forces  its  way  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  whose 
eminences  rise  abruptly  from  its  bed  to  the  height  of  from  1200  to  1500  feet ;  here  stands 
West  Point,  a  celebrated  military  post  during  the  war  of  independence,  and  now  tho  seat 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  for  the  education  of  officers  of  the  army.  The 
course  of  instruction  comprises  civil  and  military  engineering,  artillery  and  infantry  tactics, 
moral,  political,  natural,  and  mathematical  science,  and  the  French  language ;  the  number 
of  cadets  is  limited  to  250,  and  they  are  obliged  to  undergo  a  rigid  examina'ion  annually. 
On  a  height  above  the  academy,  is  Fort  Putnam,  now  in  ruins,  but  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution an  important  fortress ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  cannon  foundery.  New- 
burgh,  on  tlic  right  bank,  with  5000  inhabitants,  and  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  left,  with  6281, 
are  neat,  thriving  villages,  with  considerable  trade,  and  several  ships  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery.  The  former  was  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  celebrated  Newburgh  Letters ;  the  latter  is  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
districts  in  the  State,  and  contains  3  cotton  and  3  woollen  mills,  maciiine-shops,  furnaces, 
&c.  The  village  of  Kingston  has  2000  inhabitants.  Catskill,  with  2498  inhabitants,  is 
the  point  at  which  the  traveller  lands  for  ^he  purpose  of  visiting  Catskill  Mountains.  The 
country  in  the  rear  is  mountainous,  well  watered,  thickly  wooded,  and  contains  many  fertile 
valleys. 

Near  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  117  miles  from  the  sea,  stands  the  city  of  Hudson,  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Its  trade  and  manufactures  are  exten- 
sive and  increasing,  and  it  has  eleven  ships  of  about  4000  tons  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 
The  city  is  well  laid  out,  and  prettily  built,  and  the  neighbourhood  presents  many  charming 
prospects.  The  population  in  1830  amounted  to  5392,  and  in  1835  to  5531.  To  the  north- 
east is  the  village  of  New  Lebanon,  a  favourite  watering  place,  containing  warm  springs, 
and  situated  in  a  delightful  district;  there  is  a  society  of  Shakers,  or  Millenarians,  who  hold 
their  property  in  common,  and  abjure  marriage;  and  whose  religious  ceremony  consists 
chiefly  of  a  sort  of  measured  movement  or  imperfect  dance,  accompanied  with  a  monotonous 
chant; — the  Shakers  are  distinguished  for  their  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality. 

Returning  to  the  river,  we  come  to  Albany,  the  capital,  and  in  point  of  size  the  second 
city  of  the  State ;  it  is  pieosantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
144  miles  from  New  York.  Its  wealth  and  trade  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  which  terminate  in  a  large  basin  in  tiie  city,  and  its 
situation  renders  it  a  great  thoroughfare,  not  only  for  traders,  but  also  for  travellers  on  the 
northern  route.  It  contains  several  handsome  public  buildings,  among  wiiich  are  the  old 
Stale  Hall,  on  a  fine  square,  220  feet  libovo  the  river ;  the  new  State  Ha!!,  138  feet  by  88 
feet,  and  tlie  City  Hall,  both  of  white  marble ;  the  Acp.demy,  of  red  freestone ;  14  churches, 
tic.  The  Albany  Institute,  with  a  library  and  cabinet  of  minerals,  coins,  and  casts,  has  pul^ 
linhed  some  valuable  papers ;  the  Atiienosum  has  a  library  of  above  80()0  volumes,  and  tbert 
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is  also  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  hero.  Regular  steam-packets  leave  twice  a  ilay  for  New 
York ;  numerous  canal  packets  and  rail  road-cars  are  constantly  departing  for  the  northern 
and  western  routes,  and  several  lines  of  stage  coaches  keep  up  a  communication  with  the 
oast;  the  number  of  persons  who  annually  pass  through  the  city  has  been  estimated  at 
upwards  of  600,000.  The  down  freight  brought  to  Albany  in  1835,  comprised  712,918  bar- 
rels of  flour,  1,886,600  bushels  of  wh%t  and  other  corn,  105,551,500  iir  boards  and  scant- 
lings, 84,068  million  shingles,  2270  cubic  feet  of  timber,  46,191  tons  of  staves,  22,984  ba^ 
rels  of  ashes,  16.172  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  7,859,500  pounds  of  butter,  lard,  and  cheese, 
&c..;  the  amount  of  toll  collected  was  357,565  dollars.  Albany  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  in  1612,  under  the  name  of  Fort  Orange,  and  it  received  its  present  name  from  the 
English;  the  population  of  the  city  in  1820  was  12,630,  in  183Q,  24,209,  and  in  1836, 28,109. 
The  city  of  Troy,  six  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  the  only  town 
on  the  Hudson,  which  is  built  on  an  alluvial  bottom ;  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  high 
hills,  which  command  extensive  prospects,  and  furnish  excellent  mill-seats.  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Troy  are  both  considerable ;  the  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  prettily  built, 
and  many  of  the  streets  are  adorned  with  fine  shade-trees.  The  population  in  1830  was 
11,405,  and  in  1835, 16,959,  having  increased  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  five  years.  There  is  a 
United  States  arsenal  in  Watervlict,  opposite  Troy.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  are  Co- 
hoes  Falls,  where  tho  river  is  precipitated  over  a  rocky  ledge  upwards  of  60  feet  in  height. 

The  valley  of  the  Upper  Hudsonv  affording  an  easy  route,  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain, 
from  Canada  to  the  sea-coast,  was  the  theatre  of  many  events  of  historical  interest,  in  the 
early  Indian  wars,  in  the  French  war  of  1755,  ond  in  the  revolutionary  Struggle.  At  Bemis' 
Heights,  in  Stillwater,  were  fought  the  celebrated  actions  of  Sept  19^  and  Oct.  8, 1777, 
which  led  (Oct.  17)  to  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  at  Schuylersville,  one  of  the  proudest 
scenes  in  American  history,  and  which  gave  a  decided  turn  to  the  war  of  independence.  In 
the  rear  of  these  memorable  heights,  are  the  most  frequented  of  American  watering-places, 
Ballston  Spa  and  Saratoga.  Tho  former  lies  in  a  pretty  valley,  and  contains  five  or  six  cha- 
lybeate springs,  several  of  which  are  also  pretty  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  ingre- 
■  dients  and  carbonic  acid ;  they  are  tonic  in  their  effects.  Seven  miles  distant  are  the  Sara- 
toga Springs ;  the  principal,  known  as  the  Congress  Spring,  is  saline,  and  thousands  of  bot- 
tles are  annually  sent  off.  Proceeding  north  to  Lake  Champlain  we  pass  the  celebrated  old 
fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  whose  ruins  are  still  visible,  and  reach  the  little 
village  of  Plattsburgh,  where  the  British  flotilla  on  the  lake  was  captured  by  Commodore 
Macdonough,  in  1814. 

The  region  between  the  lake  and  the  St.  Lawrence  contains  some  of  the  least  cultivated 
and  populous  tracts  in  the  State ;  but  is  valuable  for  its  mineral  wealth,  and  also  affords 
much  excellent  land.  Ogdensburgh,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Prescott,  has  2000  in- 
habitants, and  is  accessible  to  large  steam  vessels  from  Lake  Ontario ;  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  l»y,  is  Sacket's  Harbour,  an  important  naval  station  during 
the  three  years'  war ;  and  on  the  Black  River,  7  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  flourishing  vil- 
lage of  Watertown,  situated  in  a  rich  fanning  district,  and  containing  numerous  mill-seats; 
here  are  several  large  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  nine  saw  and  grist  mills,  machine-shops, 
tanneries,  &c.  Tho  village  is  prettily  situated  and  neatly  built,  and  has  a  population  of 
3500  inhabitants. 

If  we  now  direct  our  attention  up  tho  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  its  branches,  we  find  a  number  of  cities  and  towns,  which  have  sprung 
up,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  the  bosom  of  a  wilderness.  Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
Oswego,  Auburn,  Ithaca,  Seneca,  Canandaigua,  Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Bufiklo,  are  the 
principal.  The  city  of  Schenectady,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  tract,  affording  nu- 
merous mill-seats,  traversed  by  the  canal,  and  connected  by  rail-roads  with  Albany,  Sara- 
toga, and  Utica,  has  an  extensive  and  increasing  trade  and  some  manu&ctures.  On  account 
of  the  circuitous  route  of  the  canol  and  the  great  number  of  the  locks  below,  many  of  tha 
boats  stop  here.  Schenectady  is  the  seat  of  Union  College,  one  of  the  principal  collegiate 
institutions  in  the  State.  Tho  population  increased  from  4268  in  1830,  to  6272  in  1835. 
The  flourishing  village  of  Little  Falls  takes  its  name  from  a  series  of  ftills,  where  the  river 
forces  its  way  through  a  deep,  narrow  chasm,  the  rugged  walls-  of  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet.  The  village  being  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  ca^ 
ries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  as  it  has  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  water,  it  has 
become  the  seat  of  numerous  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  The  population  in 
1835  was  1900.    A  little  further  up  is  German  Flats,  celebrated  for  iU  fine  meadows. 

The  city  of  Utica  is  pleasantly  situated,  regularly  laid  out,  and  neatly  built,  many  of  thi 
atreets  being  spacious  and  adorned  with  trees.  In  1794,  the  spot  contained  only  4  or  5  log 
houses,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness ;  in  1835,  the  city  had  a  population  of  10,183  souls,  13 
churches,  an  academy,  a  State  and  county  Lyceum,  a  city  library,  a  Mechanics'  Associa^ 
tion,  which  holds  annual  fairs,  with  an  extensive  trade  and  numerous  manu&ctorics  and 
mills.    The  charter  of  the  city  prohibits  the  licensing  of  shops  for  retailing  ardent  spirits, 
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Utica  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Saquoit,  which  on  a  territory  of  ten  miles  square,  nas  a  popu- 
lation of  about  80,000,  and  contains  11  cotton  mills,  and  20  saw  and  grist  mills,  with  bleacji- 
eries,  woollen  manufactories,  machine-shops,  &c.  Trenton  Falls,  in  the  vicinity,  are  much 
visited  for  their  picturesque  scenery ;  a  little  river,  called  the  West  Canada  Greek,  has  here 
cut  its  way  throuj^h  a  roo4(y  chasm,  four  miles  in  length,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  150  feet 
below  the  top  of  its  banks,  the  river  dashes  down  a  series  of  rapids,  cascades,  and  boiling 
eddies.  The  villages  of  Salina,  Syracuse,  Geddes,  and  Liverpool,  are  the  seat  of  the  Onoii 
daga  Salt  Springs,  which  are  the  property  of  the  State;  the  manufacturers  pay  a  duty  of 
■ix  cents  a  bushel,  and  in  the  year  1835  made  2,209,867  bushels,  much  of  which  is  sent  out 
of  the  State.  The  works  are  capable  of  producing  three  million  bushels  a  year.  Popula- 
tion of  Syracuse  in  1835,  4105;  of  Salina,  2500. 

From  Syracuse  a  branch  canal  extends  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  one  of  the  most 
dourishing  villages  in  the  State ;  the  river  of  the  same  name  furnishes  an  inexhaustible 
water-power,  which  is  very  extensively  employed  for  useful  purposes,  and  an  excellent  har- 
bour, protected  by  piers,  constructed  by  the  general  government  Since  the  opening  of  the 
WellanJ  canal,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes,  as  well  as  that  of 
Lake  Ontario,  enters  at  Oswego,  and  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  brought  in  to  be  ground 
here.  The  population  of  the  village  nearly  doubled  between  1830  and  1835,  havmg  in- 
creased from  2117  to  4000  inhabitants.  There  were  received  here  in  1835,  624,723  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  there  wore  sent  off  by  the  canal  137,959  barrels  of  flour,  8,814,581  feet  of 
boards  and  scantling,  106,.'374  feet  of  square  timber,  2,266,900  staves,  &c.  Here  are  seen 
the  remains  of  Forts  Oswego  and  Ontario,  which  have  been  the  theatre  of  some  interesting 
events.  Returning  south  we  enter  the  village  of  Auburn,  on  the  outlet  of  Owasco  Lake, 
celebrated  for  its  State  Prison ;  the  prisoners  are  here  shut  up  in  separate  cells  by  night, 
but  they  work  together  during  the  day ;  all  conversation  and  communication  is,  however, 
strictly  forbidden,  and  the  most  rigid  silence  and  order  is  preserved  among  them ;  there  are 
400  cells,  disposed  in  Ave  tiers  one  above  another,  each  tier  containing  two  parallel  rows, 
fiicing  in  oppwite  directions  from  the  common  partition  wall.  Moral  reform,  economy,  and 
securitv,  are  combined  in  this  discipline.  The  number  of  prisoners  at  the  end  of  1835  was 
659 ;  the  expenses  for  that  year  amounted  to  42,456  dollars,  and  the  earnings  of  the  pri- 
soners to  49,944  dollars.    Auburn  is  a  flourishing  place  with  5,000  inhabitants. 

Further  westward,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Seneca  Lake,  are  the  flourishing  villages 
of  Seneca  Falls  and  Geneva,  containing  in  1835  each  3000  inhabitants.  There  are  steam- 
boats on  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Crooked  Lakes,  and  the  great  water-power  afibrded  by  the 
fall  of  Seneca  River,  renders  these  villages  the  seat  of  numerous  mills  and  manufactories. 
Geneva  College  in  Geneva  is  a  respectable  institution.  Canandaigua,  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  is  very  prettily  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  m  a  picturesque  district, 
and  has  3000  inhabitants.  The  city  of  Rochester,  situated  on  the  Genesee,  seven  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  traversed  by  the  Great  Canal,  is  one  of  the  most  flouri^ing  towns  in  the 
State.  The  river  has  here  a  fall  of  upwards  of  90  feet,  and  a  few  miles  below  it  descends 
by  a  fall  of  75  feet  to  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario ;  the  whole  descent  from  Rochester  is  255 
feet,  and  a  rail-road  3  miles  in  length  extends  from  the  city  to  the  head  of  navigation.  The 
motive  power  thus  produced  is  constant  and  immense,  and  there  are  now  in  the  city  21  large 
flour-mills,  with  96  runs  of  stones,  whose  annual  produce  is  valued  at  3,000,000  dollars; 
several  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories,  among  which  is  one  of  carpets  yielding  annually 
45,000  yards ;  and  a  great  number  of  other  manufacturing  establishments.  The  aqueduct 
over  the  river  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  consisting  of  ten  arches  of  hewn  stone.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  increased  from  1502  in  1820,  to  9269  in  1830,  and  14,404  in  1835.  The 
Genesee  river  is  navigable  for  some  distance  above  Rochester,  and  flows  through  a  rich  agri- 
cultural region.  Sixty  miles  from  Rochester,  the  canal  rises,  at  Lockport,  to  the  levelof 
Lake  Erie,  surmounting  the  ridge  which  forms  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  which  is  also  passed 
by  the  deep-cuts  and  locks  of  Welland  Canal;  the  change  of  level  at  Lockport  affords  nu- 
merous mill-seats  to  that  flourishing  village,  which  has  a  population  of  3639.  The  city  of 
Buffalo,  at  the  western  termination  of  the  canal,  has  a  harbour  on  Lake  Erie,  formed  by  two 
little  rivers  which  here  unite  their  waters,  and  protected  by  a  long  pier.  The  city  is  well 
built  and  prettily  situated,  overlooking  the  lake,  and  it  contains  a  great  number  of  large 
stone  warehouses  and  manufactories.  The  population  in  1820,  was  2095;  in  1830,  0321; 
and  in  1835, 15,661.  There  arrived  at  Buffalo  from  the  east,  on  the  canal,  in  the  year  1835, 
29,699  tons  of  merchandise,  and  5434  tons  of  furniture  and  mechanics'  tools,  beside  79,385 
barrels  of  salt ;  and  there  were  cleared,  passing  east,  168,012  bushels  of  wheat  and  100,833 
barrels  of  flour,  8160  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  7304  tons  of  ashes,  1765  tons  of  tobacco,  997 
tons  of  pig  iron  and  768  of  castings,  136  tons  of  furs,  537  tons  of  butter,  lard,  and  cheese, 
207  tons  of  deer-skins  and  raw  hides,  61,430  feet  of  timber  and  2,087,024  of  lumber,  74.062 
million  shingles,  &c.  The  amount  of  toils  collected  at  this  place  increased,  notwithstanding 
tlie  reduction  of  the  rates,  from  58,232  dollars  in  1832,  to  106,213  in  1835.  The  lake-trade 
«  very  extensive ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  state  the  amount    We  may  observe  here  that  in 
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!817  there  were  but  25  vessels  and  no  steam-boat  on  Lake  Erie,  and  that  in  1885,  there 
were  375  sloops,  schooners,  and  brigs,  and  34  steam-boats,  most  of  which  exceeded  21)0  tooi 
burthen,  beside  several  ships,  on  the  lake.  Buffalo  contains  beside  its  numerous  churches,  a 
handtiomo  exchanf^e,  a  large  and  splendid  theatre,  &c. 

The  southern  portion  of  tho  State  is  less  improved  and  populous  than  the  central,  but  it 
contains  much  fortilo  soil  in  the  numerous  valleys,  that  lie  scattorod  among  its  hills,  and 
there  are  here  several  flourishing  towns ;  its  resources  will  be  more  full^  shown,  when  tho 
great  Erie  ruil-road  shall  afford  it  more  easy  access  to  a  market.  The  village  of  Ithaca,  at 
the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  increased  its  population  from  3324,  in  1830,  to  5000  in  1835 ;  by 
the  Owego  rail-rwid  it  is  connected  with  the  Susquehanna,  and  by  tho  lake  with  the  Erie 
canal  and  tide-wator.  Its  situation  is  highly  picturesque,  and  the  falls  in  the  little  river 
called  Fall  Creek  have  an  aspect  of  wild  grandeur ;  one  of  the  cascades  is  120  feet  in  height, 
and  its  lofly  banks  rise  to  about  100  feet  abovo  the  bed  of  the  stream.  There  are  numoroua 
manufacturing  establishments  here.  Binghamton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chenango  and  Sus- 
quehanna, and  at  the  termination  of  the  Chenango  canal,  is  a  thriving  village  with  2000  in- 
habitants. 

There  are  still  in  New  York  upwards  of  4000  Indians,  tho  remnants  of  the  once  powerful 
Six  Nations.  They  occupy  several  reservations  in  the  western  part  of  tho  State,  and  there 
is  also  a  small  number,  mostly  half-breeds,  at  St.  Regis  on  tho  St.  Lawrence. 

-v:*  ,  •  *.; .-.. . :  :,  2.  State  of  New  Jersey.         ■"'  .  /^  •"  '^^  ^:'*  "f-  -  "  "* 

New  Jersey  is  almost  entirely  encircled  by  navigable  waters ;  the  Hudson  River,  the  At- 
lantic  ocean,  and  Delaware  Bay  and  River  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  except  the  north, 
where  its  frontier  is  an  imaginary  line  of  about  50  miles,  running  northwestward  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Delaware.  Its  greatest  length  is  166  miles,  from  Capo  May,  38°  58'  N.  lat, 
to  Carpenters'  Point,  41"  21' ;  its  breadth  varies  from  40  to  75  miles ;  and  it  has  a  superficial 
area  of  7276  souare  miles.  The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  hilly  rather  than  mountainous, 
being  traversed  by  the  prolongation  of  several  mountain  ridges  from  Pennsylvania;  these 
hills  nowhere  reach  a  great  height,  but  they  abound  in  bcld  and  varied  scenery,  and  are  in- 
terspersed with  fertile  and  pleasant  valleys,  comprising  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  State. 
Schooley's  Mountain  is  a  favourite  summer  resort,  and  contains  saline  springs.  The  eastern 
line  of  the  State  on  the  Hudson  is  formed  by  a  bold  ridge  of  trap  rock,  called  tho  Palisadoea 
or  Cloister  Hill,  which,  presenting  a  precipitous  wall  to  the  river,  in  some  places,  as  at 
Weehawken,  200  feet  in  height,  gives  an  air  of  picturesque  wildness  to  the  scenery.  The 
southern  part  of  the  State,  from  Raritan  Bay  and  Trenton  to  Cape  May,  consists  of  a  great 
sandy  plain,  nowhere  rising  more  than  60  feet  above  the  sea,  except  at  the  Nevisink  Hills, 
near  Sandy  Hook,  wnich,  although  only  310  feet  high,  form  a  prominent  object  amid  the  gene- 
ral level.  From  the  low,  projecting  sand-bank,  called  Sandy  Hook,  opposite  the  Narrows,  to 
tho  similarly  formed  point  of'^Cape  May,  the  whole  eastern  coast  consists  of  a  long  line  of 
sandy  beaches,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  inlets,  and  enclosing  narrow,  shallow  Ingoons, 
behind  which  extends  for  several  miles  inland  a  low  marshy  tract ;  this  coast  is  constantly 
changing,  several  old  inlets  having  been  closed,  and  new  ones  formed  since  the  settlement 
of  the  country.  Being  exposed  to  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  and  affording  few  harbours,  it  is 
the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks.  Bamegat,  Great  Egg  Harbour,  and  Little  Egg  Harbour 
inlets,  are  the  principal  points  of  access  to  the  inland  waters.  The  southwestern  coast,  on 
the  Delaware  Bay  and  River,  consists  chiefly  of  a  strip  of  salt-marsh,  which  gradually  ter- 
minates in  the  f=andy  region. 

New  Jersey  is  well  watered,  comprising  a  great  number  of  small  rivers,  useful  for  econo- 
mical purposes.  The  Hackensack  and  Passaic  run  into  Newark  Bay,  which  affords  a  navi 
gable  communication  through  the  kills  with  New  York  and  Raritan  Bays.    The  former  is 

navigable  for  sloops  to  Hacken- 
1126  '  ,£■••  .  Back,  15  miles;  the  latter,  afler 

receiving  several  considerable 
streams  from  the  north,  west,  and 
south,  has  a  fall  (Jg.  1126.)  of  72 
feet  at  Paterson,  once  much  ad- 
mired for  its  wild  beauties  •  at  pre- 
sent the  water  is  chiefly  carried 
off  into  numerous  mill-courses. 
The  Raritan,  which  flows  nearly 
across  the  State,  enters  a  fine  bay 
of  the  same  name,  and  aflbrds  sloop 
naviiration  to  New  Brunswick. 
Great  and  Little  Egg  Harbour  riv- 
en  are  navigable  25  miles  for  small  sea-vessels.    Maurice  river  enters  Delaware  Bay ;  the 
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MuBConetcon(f  ia  the  principal  tributary  of  the  rivor  .Delaware  from  this  State ;  the  Wall- 
kill  flown  north  through  a  tract  of  swamp,  called  the  Drowned  Lands,  about  20  miles  long 
by  2  to  4  broad,  which  is  annually  inundated  by  the  river. 

New  Jersey  abounds  in  valuable  iron  ores ;  in  the  north  th  i  are  hematitic  and  mag- 
netic,  of  a  good  quality ;  iii  the  south  the  bog-ore  prevails ;  r..  .  veins  of  zinc  ore  occur  m 
the  northern  part  of  the  State ;  copper  also  akninds  and  has  been  extensively  worked ;  but, 
according  to  Professor  Rogers,  it  is  not  found  in  a  true  vein,  but  exists  oiily  in  irregular 
bundles  or  strings.  Good  free-stone  for  building,  roofing  and  writing  slate,  marble  of  excel- 
lent quality,  lime  and  marl,  highly  valuable  as  a  manure,  fine  sand,  much  used  in  the  manu- 
fccture  of  glass,  and  extensive  beds  of  peat  ore  olso  found.  The  greater  part  of  the  sandy 
tract  is  covered  with  extensive  pine  forests,  which  have  afforded  supplies  of  fuel  for  the  nu- 
merous furnaces  of  the  State,  and  the  steam-boats  of  the  neighbouring  waters;  it  contains, 
however,  many  patches  of  good  land,  producing  oak  timber  or  affording  abundance  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets ;  the  middle  section  is  the  most 
highly  improved  and  wealthy  part  of  the  State,  being  divided  into  small  farms  and  kitchen 
gardens,  which  arc  carefully  cultivated,  and  which  find  a  ready  market  in  the  numerous 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  district,  and  in  the  great  cities  of  the  adjacent  States.  The 
northern  counties  contain  much  good  pasture  land,  with  numerous  fine  farms.  The  apples 
and  cider  of  tho  north  are  as  noted  for  their  superior  quality,  as  the  peaches  of  the  south. 
The  industry  of  tho  inhabitants  is  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture,  commerce  being  mostly 
carried  on  through  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ;  the  northeastern  corner  is, 
however,  the  scat  of  flourishing  manufactures.  The  shad  and  oyster  fisheries  in  the  rivers 
and  great  estuaries  that  border  on  the  State,  afford  a  profitable  employment  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  shipping  belonging  to  New  Jersey  in  1834  was  36,867  tons;  value  of  im- 
ports 4492  dollars,  of  exports  8131  dollars. 

Manufacturing  Establishments  in  New  Jersey,  in  1830. 


857  runs  of  stone  in  grist-mills 
65.5  saw-mills 

73  fulling-mills 

29  paper-mills 

13  renins'  and  slitting-mllls 

17  oil-mills 

28  flirnaccs 
108  forge-fires 


45  cotton-factories 
25  woolton-factorics 
6  calico-works 
13  glass-works 
399  distilleries 
135  carding-machines 
2876  tan-vats. 


The  value  of  the  iron  manufactures  was  estimated,  in  1830,  at  obout  1,000,000  dollars  an- 
nually; of  glass  500,000 ;  of  cottons  2,000,000 ;  of  woolloVis  250,000 ;  but  all  these  branches 
have  very  much  increased  since  that  time.  Hats,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  harness,  &c., 
are  also  largely  produced. 

Several  important  canal  and  rail-rond  routes  connect  the  eastern  and  western  waters,  or 
unite  difl^erent  sections  of  the  State.  The  Morris  canal  extends  from  Jersey  city,  opposite 
New  York,  through  Newark  and  Patcrson,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  to  the  Delaware 
opposite  Easton,  102  miles,  thus  connecting  the  Hudson  with  the  anthracite  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania ;  fuel,  lumber,  timber,  lime,  flour,  &c.,  are  also  brought  down  the  canal ;  in- 
clined planes  have  been  in  part  used  instead  of  locks,  and  the  boats  are  raised  and  let  down 
in  a  frame  or  cradle,  moved  by  water-power ;  the  total  rise  and  fall  is  1674  feet,  of  which 
1439  feet  are  overcome  by  22  inclined  planes,  and  235  by  24  locks;  there  are  12  aqueducts 
on  the  canal.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  uniting  the  navigable  waters  of  the  rivers 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  extends  from  Bordentown  through  Trenton  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, 43  miles;  it  is  75  feet  wide  and  7  deep,  admitting  vessels  of  100  tons;  there  are  14 
locks  which  rise  and  fall  116  feet,  a  navigable  fbeder,  23  miles  in  length,  extends  from 
Bull's  Island  in  the  Delaware  to  Trenton.  Salem  canal  runs  from  the  Upper  Solem  Creek 
to  the  Delaware,  4  niiies,  and  Washington  canal,  from  the  place  of  the  name  to  the  Raritan, 
one  mile.  Tlic  Camden  and  Amboy  rail-road  is  an  important  work  on  the  great  line  of  tra- 
vel between  the  north  and  south,  61  miles  in  length.  The  Paterson  And  Hudson  rail-road, 
from  Paterson  to  Jersey  city,  opposite  New  York,  is  14  miles  long;  the  New  Jersey  rail- 
road extends  from  New  Brunswick,  through  Newark,  to  the  last  mentioned  road,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Hudson ;  length  28  miles.  The  Camden  and  Woodbury  rail-road,  8  miles,  is  in 
progress. 

Settlements  were  made  by  the  Swedes,  at  an  early  period,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  near  Salem,  where  some  of  their  descendants  are  still  found,  and  some  names  of  places 
pven  by  thein  are  retained.  Dutch  emigrants  occupied  the  northeastern  parts,  which  were 
includcu  within  the  limits  of  New  Netherlands,  The  whole  country  was  then  comprised  in 
the  grant  made  to  the  duke  of  York  in  1664,  and  in  1676  was  by  him  set  off' to  two  different 
proprietors,  who  held  both  the  property  of  the  soil  and  the  powers  of  government,  under  the 
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Mmw  of  But  Jeney  and  Woit  Jons^.  In  1703  the  propriotom  of  tho  Jortmyi  lurrohdoroil 
the  powers  of  government  to  the  Britiih  crown,  and  thuy  thoncoforward  furtnod  uiio  govotn- 
ment  Durinff  the  war  of  tlio  revolution  thin  Htato  whh  tlio  acono  of  aomo  arduoiia  and  in- 
tereating  confTicta.  Washington  conducted  a  akilflil  rutroat  through  Now  Junioy  in  1770, 
before  auperior  Britiah  turcea,  and  tho  hrilliant  aflkira  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Monmoutli, 
in  the  following  year,  took  place  within  her  borders. 

The  legiolativo  bodiea  are  a  Logialntivo  Council  and  a  Oonoral  Assembly,  chosen  annunlly 
by  the  people ;  the  Governor  ia  clioaon  annually  by  thu  two  hourics,  iind  tho  two  housos,  with 
the  Governor,  are  atvled  tho  Logialature.  The  superior  iudgos  aro  appointed  for  tho  turiii 
of  seven  -ears,  and  the  inferior  for  Ave  years,  by  tho  Legislature.  Tho  constitution  pruvidon 
that  every  person  of  full  ago  worth  50  pounds  proclamutiun-monoy,  shall  have  the  right  of 


■uflVago ;  but  tho  Logislatiiro  haa  passed  laws  prohibitmg  females  and  negroes  fVom  voting, 

'  g  that  ovory  white  mate  of  tho  ago  of  SI  vears,  who  ahall  have  paid  a  tax,  Hiiall 

be  considered  as  worth  IM)  pounds,  and  shall  bo  entitled  to  vote.    Every  child  born  in  the 


State  after  July  4tli,  1804,  is  free;  traffic  in  slaves  botwocu  this  and  other  States  was  »r> 
hibited  aa  early  as  1708.  There  are  two  colleges  in  Now  Jursoy  ;  tho  Collogo  of  Now  Jet- 
■ey,  or  Nassau  Hall,  ht  Princeton,  is  a  highly  rospcctablo  institution ;  it  has  13  inatructon, 
upwards  of  200  atudi^nts,  a  library  of  8000  volumes,  &,c.  Rutgers  College,  at  Now  Bruns- 
wick, was  founded  by  tho  Dutch  Uoformod  Ciuirch,  arxl  has  a  theological  seminary  connected 
with  it  The  Presbyterians  havo  oIho  a  distinguished  theological  school  at  Princeton.  There 
aro  several  academies  and  high  schools  in  tl.o  State,  but  primary  education  has  been  neglect- 
ed. The  Presbyterians  are  tho  prevalent  sect;  but  tho  Baptists,  Methodists,  Dutch  Re- 
formed, Episcopalians,  and  Friends  are  numerous,  and  there  are  somo  Roman  Catliolics,  Uni- 
veraaliats,  &o. 

The  State  is  divided  into  14  counties,  which  nr^  jubdivided  into  120  townships.  Owing 
to  the  great  emigration  tho  population  increased  mIcaIv  imtil  1820,  but  since  that  time  tin 
increase  has  been  more  rapid,  on  account  of  tho  growth  of  manufactures: — 

Counties.  Populmlon.— 1830.  County  Towni. 

Borgcn 2J,4t4 Huckcnsack 

Burlington 31,flG6 Mount  Holly 

Cape  May 4,!)45 Capo  May  C.  H. 

Cnmberlund 14,091 Bridgetown 

*     Essex 41,928 Nework 

Gloucester 28,431 Woodbury 

H-frdon 31,066 {JZ^gton 

Middlesex 93,157 Now  Brunswick 

Monmouth 29,233 Freehold 

Morris 23,580 Morristown 

Salem 14,155 Salem 

Somerset 17,689 Somorville 

Sussex 20,349 Newton 

Warren 18,634 Belvidere. 

The  citv  of  Trenton,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  is 
the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  the  State-house,  State-prison, 
and  eight  churches.  A  wooden  bridge  1000  feet  in  length  hero  crosses  the  river,  just  be- 
low the  iklls,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  passes  through  the  city.  The  falls  aJTord 
extensive  water-power  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  there  are  ten  mills  and  manutacto- 
ricB  in  the  vicinity.  Trenton  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  revolution,  for  the  victory 
gained  over  the  British  and  Hessians  by  Washington,  Dec.  26th,  1776.  Crossing  the  Dela- 
ware in  the  midst  of  a  violent  snow-storm,  he  surprised  and  captured  a  detachment  of  the 
hostile  forces  stationed  at  this  place.  Popirtation,  3025.  Ten  miles  fVom  Trenton  is  the 
village  of  Princeton,  the  seat  of  New  Jersey  College,  and  celebrated  in  the  revolutionary 
history  for  the  action  of  January  3d,  1777.  The  city  of  New  Brunswick,  at  the  head  of  sloop 
navigation  on  the  Raritan,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  and 
tha  New  Jersey  rail-road,  is  tho  depot  of  the  produce  of  a  fertile  district,  and  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade.  The  upper  streets  arc  spacious  and  handsome,  and  command  a  fine  prospect 
Here  are  Rutgers  college,  and  a  theological  seminary  of  tho  Dutch  Reformed.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  about  6000.  The  canal  basin,  200  feet  wide  and  li  mile  long,  lies 
in  front  of  the  dty.  Somerville  is  a  thriving  town,  lying  northwest  of  New  Brunswick. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  stands  the  city  of  Amboy,  or  Perth  Amboy,  with  a  good  harbour, 
which  is,  however,  little  used.  Rahv/ay,  further  north,  comprises  several  detached  villages, 
containing  numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  and  about  3000  inhabitants.  Elizabeth- 
town  is  £  pretty  and  thriving  town  near  Newark  Bay,  with  3450  inhabitants ;  it  contains 
NTerel  mills. 
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Th«  citv  of  Nnwark,  the  largoit  and  moat  important  town  in  New  Jenoy,  «tani>  t 

PtMaio,  throe  milea  flrotn  Nownrlc  Day,  and  hai  oaay  communication  witli  New  ^  iiy 
meoni  of  itcam-hoata  and  tliu  Now  JurHov  rail-road ;  the  Morrii  canal  alio  pasflon  ;;h 

tlio  city.     Nowarli  i«  prnttily  iiituatod  and  woll  built,  with  ipacioua  tttrectH  and  !  ^ 

lioiiMH,  many  of  which  arc  ornntnRiitcd  with  flne  shadu  trooa.  Thn  manufactures  un  ixicn- 
iiivn,  and  its  lurulim  proditcn  aont  ntf  ia  OMtiniated  to  amount  to  6,000,000  dollars  vearly.  Car* 
rmKOfl,  aliooN  nnd  booti,  naiidlury,  jnwnlry,  liiitH,  flirnituro,  &c,  aro  amonj;  the  articiei  produced. 
Th(i  |M)puintion  in  1N3()  whh  U),{m,  in  lNfl5  about  10,000.  Faterran,  at  the  fitlia  of  the 
Fnmaic,  which  afford  an  inimotiNe  watnr-powor,  and  aro  extenaivoly  applied  to  economical 
purpoaos,  ia  one  of  tho  principal  manufacturin((  towna  in  the  country.  Hero  are  twenty 
cotton-milla,  with  numerous  othor  workw,  such  as  paiwr-milla,  seven  machine-shops,  button 
fiictories,  iron  and  brass  foundorics,  nail  factories,  woollen-mills,  &c.  The  town  contains  ten 
ohurchvs,  and  tho  population  increased  from  77U1,  in  1H30,  to  about  12,000  in  1630.  Boon« 
ton,  on  thn  Morris  canal,  and  Bolvidcro,  on  the  Delaware,  with  numerous  mill-seats,  ara 
flourishini;  towna,  and  contain  sonio  mills.  Below  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware,  is  Borden* 
town,  ploosantly  situated  on  elevated  {(round  ovorlooking  tho  river,  and  standing  at  the  ter^ 
mination  of  tho  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal.  The  city  of  Burlington  below  Bordontown, 
it  also  a  neat  littlo  town  prettily  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  3670  inhabitanta. 
Steam-boats  flrom  Philadelphia  touch  at  those  places  several  times  a  day.  Tho  city  of  Cam« 
don,  opposite  I'hiiadolphia,  curries  on  some  branches  of  manufacturinff  industry ;  ton  steam 
ferry-boata  are  constantly  plyinp  between  tiio  two  cities.  Population,  2840.  Red  Banki 
below  Camden,  wos  tho  scono  nt  snnio  fl)rhtin(r  durinfi^  tho  revolutionary  war.  There  are  no 
considerable  towns  in  the  sandy  rc^j^ion.  fion^branch,  on  the  sea-coast,  south  of  Shrew»> 
bury  Bay,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  favourite  watering-place. 

8.  Commonweallh  of  Penntylvania, 

This  great  State,  from  her  central  position,  her  dimensions,  her  natural  resources,  her 
mnd  artificial  lines  of  communication,  and  her  population,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
Union,  forms  verv  nearly  a  regular  parallelogram  covering  an  area  of  47,000  square  milea. 
It  has  a  general  breadth  of  KIH  miles,  extended  a  littlo  near  the  western  edge  by  a  trik<ngti« 
iar  projection  advancing  beyond  tho  general  northern  boundary  to  Lake  Erie,  and  contracted 
nearly  as  much  on  the  cast  by  the  intrusion  of  Delaware.  Tho  irregular  river-line  forms  ita 
CBfitern  boundary,  from  which  it  stretches  with  an  extreme  length  of  316  miles  to  the  meri* 
dian  of  80°  36'  W.  Ion. ;  ita  soutiiem  Ixiiindary  is  on  imaginary  line  run  on  the  parallel  of 
39°  43'  by  Mason  and  Dixon,  and  taking  its  name  from  those  astronomers;  and  its  northern 
ig  the  parallel  of  42°,  and,  in  the  northwestern  corner.  Lake  Erie. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State,  except  Virginia,  which  stretches  quite  across  the  great 
Appalachian  system  of  mountains,  and  is  thus  naturally  divided  into  three  strongly  marked 
regions,  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  slope,  tho  central  mountainous  region,  and  tho  western  or 
Ohio  Olid  Erie  table-land.  The  principal  mountain  chains  definitely  traceable  in  this  State 
ire,  according  to  Mr.  Darby,  who  has  examined  the  subject  with  care,  as  follows:^ 

1.  The  South  Mountain  enters  the  State  from  New  Jersey  between  Northampton  and 
Bucks  counties,  and,  after  being  interrupted  by  the  Schuylkill  above  Pottstown,  and  by  the 
Susquehanna  near  the  soutliern  border  of  the  State,  it  passes  into  Maryland.  2.  The  Blue 
Ridge  enters  Pennsylvania  below  Easton,  where  it  is  pierced  by  the  Delaware ;  pursuing  a 
louthwesterly  direction,  it  is  interrupted  by  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading,  by  the  Susquehanna 
below  Harrisburg,  and  passes  out  of  the  State  between  Adams  and  Franklin  counties.  The 
elevation  of  the  former  ridge  nowhere  exceeds  1000  feet  in  this  State ;  that  of  the  latter  is 
somewhat  more.  8.  The  Blue  Mountain,  or  Kittatinny,  also  enters  this  State  from  New 
Jersey,  and  is  broken  by  the  Delaware  at  the  Water  Gap,  further  west  by  a  pass  called  the 
Wind  Gap,  by  the  Lehigh,  by  the  Schuylkill  above  Hamburg,  and  by  the  Susquehanna  five 
miles  above  Harrisburg.  It  then  passes  between  Franklin  and  Bedford  counties  into  Mary- 
land. Its  elcv  n  in  Pennsylvania  varies  from  600  to  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Bet'veen  the  K.  tinny  mountain  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  a  distance 
of  about  35  milci.  is  the  great  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania.  4.  The  Broad  Mountain, 
which  lies  in  the  intervening  space  between  the  Kittatinny  Mountain  and  the  Susquehanna, 
fora.8  a  less  continuouif,  but  more  elevated  chain  than  the  last  mentioned.  It  appears  to  be 
continued  southwest  of  the  Susquehanna  by  the  Tuscarora  Mountains,  which  are  pierced  by 
the  Juniata  between  Mifflin  and  Perry  counties,  and  to  pass  into  Maryland  a  little  west  of 
the  Kittatinny  chain.  5.  Sideling  Hill,  whi^h  forms  a  well  defined  ridge  from  the  Maryland 
line  to  tlie  Juniata,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Mifflin  county,  might,  in  Mr.  Darby's  opinion, 
be  traced  through  Mifflin,  Union,  Cnlumbia^  end  Luzerne  counties.  8.  The  next  well  de> 
Sned  chain  is  the  Alleghany  Mountain,  which  forms  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Atlantic 
basin  and  the  Ohio  valley.  It  is,  therefore,  the  height  of  land  between  those  two  basins,  al- 
^ough  its  summits  do  not  rise  to  so  great  an  elevation  above  its  base,  as  do  those  of  the 
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Broul  Mountain  above  the  bnan  of  that  clinin.  'I'lin  Allo((liaiiy  ritAi  in  nnulfonl  countjr,  ii 
pioruud  by  the  north  branch  ut'  the  HiiMiuohannn  bnlow  Tuwanila,  truverNOM  Lycuriiini;  <:uiiiity, 
whero  it  cruaaoa  thu  wrat  lirunch  of  tho  Hiia«|ii(ihaiinii,  niiii  puriiiintr  a  mmthurly  cotimo  np\vx- 
ratea  IIuntinKdun  and  liodt'ord  from  Cninbriu  and  HoniiirmU  counticm.  VVi'ntwtird  ol'  tho  Allo< 
ghany  chuin,  and  on  thu  Uliio  alopo,  two  wuil-dutlnud  ciininii  croM*  tho  Htato  from  north  to 
■uutii,  in  a  diroctiun  nearly  paruliul  tu  tiiat  of  tliu  llrHt  nicntiuiutd,  utidur  tliu  nanioa  of  (7)  tlit 
Laurol  ridgo,  about  UA  nidoa  wuat  of  liio  Alicghnnioa,  and  (H)  Cho«tnut  ridge,  10  niilua  fun 
th«r  west.    Noitliur  of  thuae  chaina  ia  very  ulovatod. 

Though  in  aoino  placua  rudu  and  rocl<y,  iimny  of  thcao  nmuntain  rangca  conaiat  of  gradu- 
ally riaing  awolli,  cultivated  to  tho  aununitH,  and  tho  wiiolo  mountain  region  ia  interapomud 
with  highly  beautiful  and  imKluctivo  vallovM,  aoine  of  which  are  of  conaidurablo  uxtont  nud 
under  oxcollont  cultivation.  Tliu  aoil  of  tlin  eaatorn  c(Ki!*t  ia  in  uiirt  liglit  und  anndy,  Imt 
tlio  interior  pluina  and  valloya  uro  coin|K>aod  of  a  deep  ricii  lunni,  und  tiieru  uro  conipiirulivuiy 
few  and  inconaidorubio  tracla  of  nbiolute  atoriiity. 

I'onnaylvania  ia  well  watered  in  every  |tart,  aboun(lin;>;  in  rivera,  atroama,  rivulota,  and 
brooka;  but  aonie  of  tho  principal  rivera  are  ao  much  oltMtructud  that  tiioy  Horvo  rnthi-ras 
canal  feodera  than  aa  navi^riiblo  chnnnola.  Tho  Delaware,  which  riaea  in  thoCatakill  Moun- 
taina  in  Now  York,  and  iHithoa  tho  oaatorn  bordur  of  i'unnaylvaniu,  muy  yet  bo  cimaideruil 
aa  belonging  to  tho  latter  State,  from  which  it  recuivea  ita  principd  tribularioa.  I'urauinK 
a  aouthcrly  courae,  and  piercing  tho  Kittatinny  and  tho  Uluu  Kidge,  tho  Uolawuro  meuta  the 
tide  ItiU  milea  tVom  tho  aoa,  at  I'ronton,  to  which  phico  it  la  accoaaiblo  for  aloopa;  abovo  that 
point  tho  navigation  ia  impeded  by  ahoala,  but  thero  are  no  fulla,  and  tho  rivur  ia,  thorollire, 
navigable  for  ooata  downwurd  from  near  ita  aource.  Large  aliipa  aaceiul  to  I'hiludolpliio, 
about  10  milest  below  which  it  oxpanda  into  a  broad  bay.  Ita  whole  courae  ia  about  U'20  iniicii 
in  length;  tho  numoroua  cunala  cuiinected  with  various  |M)intH  of  tho  Ponnaylvaniii  coal  re- 
gion, nnd  uniting  ita  watora  with  thoao  of  thu  lludaon,  thu  llaritan,  and  tho  ClieHii|)(-ii|{n,  Imvo 
greatly  incroatied  ita  iu)purtancu  ua  a  channel  of  triido.  Ita  principal  tributarioa  in  I'onnHyl. 
vonia  aro  tho  Ijackawu.xon,  tho  Lehigh,  and  tho  Schuylkill,  which  riao  in  the  anthracite  coal 
region;  tlio  'atter  haa  n  course  of  about  I'M  milca,  and  ia  nnvigablo  for  veaaok  of  above  liUO 
tona  to  PhiUidelphia,  0  miles  below  which  it  tiilla  into  tho  Ucluwure.  Tho  t^squolmnna  is 
the  principtd  stream  of  Pennsylvania  in  point  of  size,  but  it  is  so  much  broken  in  ita  coiirMe 
by  rapida  and  bars,  as  to  otVord  littlo  advantage  for  navigation  without  artiflciul  aid ;  it  riaci 
in  Otacgo  lAko  in  Now  York,  and  flowing  in  a  circuituua,  but  generally  aouthorly  course, 
nearly  parallel  with  tho  Delaware,  it  reaches  tho  Chesapeake  400  milos  trom  ita  source;  its 

Principal  tributaries  aro  all  from  tho  right ;  they  aro  tho  Unadilla  and  Chenango  in  New 
'ork,  and  th?  Tioga,  or  Chemung,  tho  West  llranch,  and  tho  Juniata  in  Pennsylvania;  tho 
moat  conaideiablo  from  tlio  Icfl  aro  tho  I^ackawannock,  Swatara,  and  Cunostoga.  The  clmu' 
nel  of  tho  Susquehanna  ia  ao  winding  und  broken  that  even  tho  descending  navigation  ia 
extremely  ditlicult  and  dangorou:*,  and  practicable  only  at  certain  soaRons  in  particular  stages 
of  tlie  water,  and  its  tributaries  imrtako  of  tho  same  character.  Tho  Juniata  rises  in  the 
Allogh  my  ridge,  but  tho  West  Branch  rises  in  numerous  branches  in  tho  Laurol  Hill,  and 
pierces  the  Alleghany  above  Dunnstown. 

The  great  rivers  of  Western  Pennsylvania  aro  tributaries,  or  rather  tho  constituents  of  the 
Ohio.  Tho  Alleghany,  rising  on  tho  northwestern  slopo  of  tho  same  range  with  some  of  tho 
remote  sources  ot  the  West  Branch,  flows  first  north  into  New  York,  and  then  south  to  its 
junction  with  the  Monongahela.  It  is  navigable  to  Olcan  in  Now  York,  nnd  to  Watorford 
on  French  Creek,  ita  principal  western  tributary,  14  miles  from  Lake  Erie ;  small  steam- 
boats have  oven  ascended  to  Olean,  240  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Kiskiminotas,  or  Cone- 
maugh,  the  principal  tributary  from  tho  east,  rises  in  tho  western  declivity  of  tho  Alleghany 
mountain,  near  tho  head  waters  of  tho  Juniata,  and  pierces  tho  Laurel  and  Chestnut  ridgea. 
The  other  constituent  branch  of  tho  Ohio  is  tho  Monongahela,  which  descends  from  the 
AUeghony  range  in  Virginia,  and  before  ita  junction  with  the  Alleghany,  receives  the 
Youghiogeny,  a  large  stream  from  Maryland ;  both  of  those  rivers  aflbrd  boat  navigation  for 
a  considerable  distance.  The  Big  Beaver  is  the  only  considerable  tributary  of  tho  Ohic 
within  this  State ;  it  is  navigable  for  some  distance  above  the  falls  near  its  mouth. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  great,  nnd,  although  but  recently  begun  to 
be  fairly  developed,  already  gives  an  earnest  of  its  future  importance.  Iron,  cool,  and  salt, 
the  most  valuable  of  minerals,  occur  in  inexhaustibln  quantities.  The  coal  of  Pennsylvania 
u  of  two  kinds,  quite  distinct  in  their  character  and  localities.  The  onthrac'te  or  non-bitu- 
minous coal  appears  to  be  distributed  in  three  great  flelds  or  basins  over  an  extent  of  about 
624,000  acres.  The  first  bed  extends  from  tho  Lehigh,  across  the  head  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill,  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  lies  south  of  Broad  Mountain ;  the  coal  of  this  basin  ia 
of  three  qualities,  timt  which  burns  freely  and  leaves  u  residuum  of  red  ashes,  found  in  the 
BuutiiOrii  purl;  iiiat  which  ignites  wiili  more  uiiTiculiy  and  leaves  gray  ashes,  found  in  a  few 
veins  of  the  middle ;  and  a  third,  from  the  Lehigh  or  Mauch  Chunk  region,  which  is  still 
harder,  more  difficult  of  ignition,  and  leaves  white  ashes.    The  second  basin,  called  tlie 
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Slin  lokin  or  n«<avnr  Moailnw  flold,  ilau  extonila  from  tim  Ixihiifh  tu  thn  Hiim|iinlmnim,  north 
■  i(  II  t  HromI  Mountain;  it  Iiam  boim  but  little  workixl.  Tlio  third  fiolit  or  thn  l^ckawanna 
or  W  v»inin((  baitin,  oxtnmla  tVom  tho  iieiul  walor*  of  the  l.iir,knwniina  to  Moimi  diNtiince  be- 
low VVilkoitlMirru,  on  tho  Hiiiiquahanna ;  tho  coal  la  hoavinr  ami  harder  than  that,  of  tho  othrr 
bedii  and  inoro  iljllinult  of  ivnition,  but  when  iKiiitRd  tho  hcnt  im  intnimn  nmi  tho  oonHuinn- 
tion  ilovv.  In  1M*20  tho  wlxilo  (jiinntity  of  anthracite  coal  citiiMiimod  waN  iKiri  toiia;  in  lH:in 
tJuro  woro  ahip|)i>d  by  tho  Dolawaro  and  Hudson  canal  H.'MKiVi  fonH,  by  thn  l/)hi(fh  liiH.-lOH 
Un*,  und  by  tho  Nchiiylkill  :MNt,7'l(l  tona,  in  all  r>'i(),H70  toiiN;  oxcluiiivo  of  tho  conmiinption 
tiio  coul  ro^icai,  and  tho  quantity  ihimMMl  by  tho  HiiMqui'hannn,  iiiakin((  tliu  wlioln  con- 
iiii|ilion  upwardM  of  (MMI.INNI,  of  tho  viiluo  of  nioro  than  :),0(M),UUO  dollara.  'i'horo  are 
upwards  of  l(N)  inilca  of  rail-road  within  tho  coul  ro^ion. 

Tiio  othnr  kind  of  coul  in  tho  bitiiniinoiiN,  which  ia  found  in  oil  imrtn  of  tho  Htnto  wotil 
of  tho  Allo|;iinny  riduc,  oxcopting  a  narrow  atrip  ahnif  tho  northurn  bordnr.  It  noonia  not 
to  bo  liMind  untit  of  that  mnftv,  with  tho  oxcoptinn  of  a  part  of  tho  Cutnlwrland  c(hiI  Held 
on  VVill'M  ('ruuk.  Tho  VVoHt  Branch  of  tho  Huaquelmnna,  hoinff  tho  only  Htrcam  which 
piorcuM  tho  Aili'i^hany,  Ima  Ion)?  aorvod  na  n  chainiol  for  brinffinff  down  Ninall  (|iiantitioa  ol 
tliia  coal  tu  tiio  oaHtorn  cilioa,  but  ita  conMuiiiption  haa  bnun  chioHy  coiiHnnd  to  tho  wuHt.  It 
htM  Imcn  OHtiiiiatod  that  about  UIKMHN)  tuna  aru  annually  convuinud  in  I'ili^hur);,  and 
UiO,()(l()  ut  tho  Hiilt-workN  on  tho  KiHkiininctoM,  homiU)  which  it  ia  annt  down  tu  ('inciiinati, 
Now  Orlouna,  ifcc,  in  cniwidorahlo  (pianlitifii,  and  Iiiih  latoly  Inigmt  tu  bo  opnlird  to  tho 
nioltiiiff  of  iron.  It  in  auld  on  tho  M|)ot  tor  alwut  00  ur  (iU  conttt  a  tun,  und  ot  dmtant  plocca 
for  fruin  5  tu  111  dolhirH. 

Stilt  ia  inudo  from  tho  Nult-Mprin(;B  uf  thn  KiHkiniinotaa,  Allu^hnny,  and  Biiavor,  which  pro- 
duce about  1,0()0,(HM)  biixliolri  yourly.  Iron  oru  uf  an  cxcoUont  quality  ia  abundant,  und  ia 
oxlcnHivoly  wurktMl^;  from  tbu  imiwrfoct  roturna  nmdu  tu  Cimgrciut  in  IWi'i,  it  upi)cara  that 
tlioru  wiiro  in  tho  Htuto  ut  that  tinio  iipwurda  uf  (II)  furnacoa,  and  KMI  fortica  yieminff  annu- 
ally ulMint  4r),U()()  tuiiii  of  pii(-irun,  UdOO  tona  of  bhmma,  2r),(MHI  tuna  uf  bur-iron,  and  UUIXJ 
tona  of  caatin^H ;  thia  Htatoinont  numt  huvc  fullon  abort  of  tho  reul  amount,  and  ainco  that 
periud  tho  buamrHH  Ima  largely  incruuaud.  Valuable  limuatuno  and  marble  alao  alwund,  and 
copncr,  zinc,  &.c.,  ucciir. 

Whout  ia  tho  ;rruut  agricultural  ataple  of  Pennaylvania,  but  the  othor  corcal  graina,  with 
flax  and  homp,  uro  oxtenHively  cultivutcd  ;  oast  of  tho  iiiountuinH  tho  country  ia  gonnrally 
under  oxccllunt  cultivutiuii;  commodioua  farm-houHoa,  und  lurgo  burna  and  iurm  buildinga, 
jhow  tho  proapority  of  tho  rural  population.  The  bronda  uf  horaoa  and  cattle  are  gocxl,  and 
considurablo  niiinbora  of  ahoop  are  ruiacd.  Tho  nmnufuctiirea  of  I'cnnHylvania  conatitute  an 
important  branch  of  ita  induHtry,  but  it  ia  to  bo  liiniontod  that  wo  aru  in  poaacHaion  of  few 
details  on  thia  Kubjuct ;  tlioy  include  iron-ware  of  almost  every  doacription,  machinery,  hol- 
low-ware, tools  and  implonionta,  cutlery,  nulla,  atovoa  und  grutea.  Sec. ;  glaaa,  paper,  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  leather,  liata,  bouta  and  allocs,  furniture,  (Mircoluin,  &c.,  uro  alao  among 
the  articles  produced.  Tho  rctiirna  uf  1832  state  tho  amount  of  nuila  annually  made  to  be 
7000  tons,  und  tlierc  uro  Hoid  to  huvo  boon  ut  thut  time  GO  cutton-milla  producing  unnually 
aboul  '^0,000,000  yurda  of  coltun  cluth,  and  2,200,(MK)  Iba.  of  yarn.  The  fureign  comrnorce 
of  Pennsylvania  is  in  purt  carried  on  through  New  York,  Ualtimorc,  and  Now  Orleans,  and 
its  actual  amount  cannot  therefore  bo  fully  uscertainod  ;  tho  value  of  tho  direct  importa  in 
1834  wofl  10,470,208,  of  exports  3,080,740 ;  an  octivo  inland  trade  is  i)ro8ccuted  on  her  ca- 
nals, on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  tho  Ohio,  and  her  couBting-trudo  is  extensive  and  valuable.  Tho 
shipping  belonging  tu  the  State,  in  1833,  umountcd  to  01,2)44  tons. 

The  works  tor  flio  improveincnt  of  internal  intercommunication  have  been  executed  partly 
by  the  State  and  partly  by  individuals,  on  a  grand  scale,  along  and  over  broad  und  rapid 
nvers,  through  rugged  defiles,  und  uvcr  lofty  mountuins.  Those  of  the  State  consist  of 
several  divisions  composed  uf  rail-roads  and  canals,  extending  across  the  country  from  tide- 
water to  the  Ohio,  und  branching  off  in  different  directions  to  almost  every  section  of  tho 
State.  Tho  grand  trunk  extends  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  by  this  route 
of  400  miles.  Tho  first  division  of  tho  work,  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, is  a  rail-road,  which  passing  the  Schuylkill  by  a  viaduct  1008  feet  in  length,  rises 
187  feet  by  an  inclined  plane  2805  feet  long,  and  enters  Columbia  by  on  inclined  plane  1800 
in  length  with  u  perpendicular  descent  of  90  feet;  these  planes  are  passed  by  stationary 
steam-engines,  tho  former  of  60  and  the  latter  of  40  horse-power.  At  Columbia  the  canal 
begins",  and  is  continued  up  the  Susijuehunna  and  Juniata  to  Holidaysburg,  172  miles,  and 
684  f(!Pt  above  Columbia,  with  a  rise  and  full  of  748  feet ; — the  cunul  is  40  feet  wide  at  top 
and  4  feet  deep.  The  Alleghany  ridge  is  then  surmounted  by  the  Alleghany  Portage  Rail- 
road, 37  miles  in  length,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  2570  feet;  the  road  consists  of  10  inclined 
planes  covering  about  four  miles,  and  passed  by  as  manv  stationary  engine",  and  11  levels 
on  cigiit  of  which  horses  are  used,  the  other  three  being  worked  by  locomotive  steam-en- 
gines ;  the  summit-level  is  2400  feet  above  the  sea.  At  Johnstown,  the  route  is  again  con- 
tinued by  a  canal,  down  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Alleghany  to  Pittsburg,  104  miles,  with  « 
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riso  nnd  fiill  of  471  Toot  Tho  principal  branch  of  thia  gtmt  undorUikinff  ia  the  Miinquo* 
Irnnim  ciiniil,  uxttindinff  fVoin  t!io  inoiitli  of  tho  Junintu  up  Uio  Hiimiuuimnim  and  tho  North 
Rrnnoh  to  llio  mouth  of  tiiu  Ijiciciiwunna,  115  niiluM;  a  Hucond  lut^iral  diviaion  runa  uii  the 
WrHt  BriiKcli  to  DiuuiHtown,  U(i  inilcii;  thoro  aro  on  U>u  f'onnor  10  loci<M,  and  on  tho  latter 
U)  ^uiird  and  litl-h)ci<H.  Tho  Dohiwaro  branch  oxtvndi)  iVoni  lirivtol  to  Euitton,  (M)  niilai, 
with  n  rJNo  of  170  foot ;  tlio  Doavor  bruncli,  tVom  tiio  town  of  tho  iiunio,  up  the  lii|{  liuaver 
and  Hlionnuffo  rivun*  to  Nowcastlo,  ullorda  a  nuvi|{ubh)  channel  of  SiO  iniioH,  by  nioiiiiH  of 
i<i|jfhl  niiiifti  of  excavation  and  Hovon  tIaniH  in  ti>o  livor,  witit  18  Kuonl  ntid  lill-lookH.  The 
I'Vonch  ("rook  brunch  oxUnuU  up  that  rivor  iVoni  Frar.klin  at  itH  mouth,  to  MoadviiU)  and 
Coniuuiut  li«kc  ;  total  loiif^th  40  milos,  or  with  tho  lake  50  miltm,  of  which  27  milun  m  by 
oxcavation  ;  thoro  aro  1'2  tiaius,  and  18  ^nard  and  lill-locka  on  thiH  divimon.  Appro|)rialioiia 
wore  also  uiado  in  liio  Hpiin^r  of  18:10,  tor  continuin^f  tho  SutHpinhaima  branch  towardH  tho 
State  lino ;  for  (txtundin^r  tiio  WoHt  liranch  diviHion ;  tor  continuing  tho  canal  in  tliu  woitt- 
ern  part  of  tho  SUito  towanl  Krio ;  and  for  tt«cortainiii|f,  by  survoya,  tho  practicability  of 
onim'ctin>(  tho  VVoiit  liranch  with  tho  Allo((hany  by  a  canal. 
In  tho  yuar  18^'  tho  rovonuo  dorivod  IVoni  thu  public  works  woh  oh  foUowu: 

ToIIh  on  tho  Canaln t|l  408,008 

Knil-nxwlH 194,(Wa 

Motive  Power 88.720 

Total    084,»57 

The  princiiMil  workH  conHtructcd  by  individual  are  as  follows :  Tho  lAckawaxen  cnna), 
extondinjj  from  tlie  mouth  of  that  river  on  tho  Delaware  to  ilonosdalo,  2.'i  miles,  whence  it 
ia  continued  by  a  rail-nvid  tn  Carlmndale  coal-mines,  lOj  miles ;  the  nont  of  thoNo  works 
was  2,(H)0,(HK)  dollarsi.  Tho  Lehiph  canal  starts  tVom  the  termination  of  the  Morris  and 
Delaware  canals,  and  jjoes  to  White  Haven,  00  miles  ;  tho  Mauch  Chunk,  Ilooni  Run,  and 
Beaver  Meadow  rail-roads,  connect  this  eannl  with  tho  first  and  Hocond  coal  basiiiH.  In  tliia 
work  some  of  the  locks  have  trom  20  to  HO  feet  lift,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  can  bo 
filled  in  the  usual  time  required  for  flllinfj  ordinary  locks  of  8  or  9  feet  lift.  Should  tiiis  plan 
succeed,  a  vast  deal  of  expenne  in  the  constriietion  and  of  time  in  tho  |)assin{if  of  locks  will  bo 
saved.  It  is  also  intended  to  substitute  water  for  horses  as  a  motive  |)owcr  in  towiufr  tlio 
boats.  Tho  Schuylkill  canal  eoimects  Port  Carbon  with  Philadelphia  by  a  succession  of 
pools  and  canals;  the  whole  length  of  tho  navigation  ia  108  miles;  effected  by  58  miles  of 
e.xcavation,  M  dams,  129  locks,  and  one  tumicl ;  tho  cost  of  this  work  was  2,50(),(HM)  do!- 
lara ;  about  50  miles  of  rail-road  branch  from  this  canal  to  various  collieries.  The  Union 
canal  connects  tlie  Schuylkill  at  Reading  with  the  Snscpielmnna  nt  Middletown,  82  niilos; 
riao  and  fall  519  feet,  93  locks,  and  a  tunnel  729  feet  long.  A  lateml  branch  to  Pino  Grovo, 
23  milos  up  tho  Swatora,  is  connected  by  a  rail-road  with  the  coal-mines.  The  Union  canal 
by  the  junction  of  tho  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Schuylkill  canals,  aflbrds  \inintorrupted  navi- 
gation from  Philadelnhia  to  the  Iiacka\vanna,  Dunnstown,  ond  Ilolidaysbiirg.  The  Susquo- 
hamitt  canal  from  Columbia  to  Port  Deposit,  40  miles,  connects  the  main  trunk  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  with  ti«lo-water.  Tho  Conestoga  navigation  extends  fVoin  Ijancaster  to  the 
2:<usquehanna,  and  tlio  Codorus  navigation  from  York  to  the  aanjc  rive*.  Tho  Nescopeck 
canal,  in  progress,  will  connect  tho  Lehigh  with  tho  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  principal  rail-roadst  exclusive  of  those  in  tho  coal  region,  which  make  nn  aggregate 
of  about  1(K)  miles,  are  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  rail-road  connecting  those  two  cities, 
2tJ.^  miles;  the  Philadelphia  and  Norristown,  17  miles,  which  is  to  be  contmued  to  Reading; 
tlio  Central  Rail-road  from  Pottsville  to  Sunbury,  44  j  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Dunvilio ;  on 
this  road  there  arc  several  self-acting  planes,  other  planes  passed  by  stationary  engines,  and 
n  tunnel  8(K)  feet  long.  The  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  riiil-roud,  17  miles,  is  a  part  of  the 
lino  of  rail-road  by  Wilmington  to  Baltimore  now  in  progress.  Tho  Oxford  rail-road  from 
Cootesvillo  on  the  Columbia  rail-road  to  Port  Deposit,  31  miles;  the  Lancaster  and  Ilarris- 
burg  rail-road,  37  miles ;  the  Cumberland  Valley  rail-road,  from  tho  Susquehanna  opixwite 
Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg,  49  miles ;  the  Wrightsville  ond  Gettysburg  rail-rond  from 
Columbia  through  York  to  Gettysburg,  40  miles ;  the  Susquehaana  ond  Little  Scluiylkiil 
rail-road,  from  Catawissa  toTamaqua;  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  rail-rood,  from  the  West 
Branch  to  the  Tioga,  70  miles;  and  the  continuation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna, 
from  the  Maryland  line  through  York  to  tho  Susquehanna,  ore  in  progress. 

Tills  country,  in  which  some  Swedes  hod  settled  at  an  early  period,  was  annexed  by  the 
Dutch  to  their  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  and  shared  its  fiite.  In  1082,  the  property  of  the 
soil  and  powers  of  government  were  grouted  to  William  Penn,  and  settlements  were  soon 
mnite  nnder  his  directions  A  number  of  Friends  were  the  first  colonisto,  and  Pcnn  cams 
over  the  next  year  and  laid  out  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  French  war  of  1755, 
tlie  western  port  of  Pennsylvonia  was  the  theatre  of  hostilities  between  the  English  and 
French,  and  General  Braddock,  at  tlie  head  of  a  body  of  English  and  colonial  troops,  was 
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defoaUxl,  in  nn  oxpodition  nfifainBt  Fort  DiiqtioHno,  a  French  fortruNH  on  tho  fi|)ot  wiinro  Pitta- 
burf;  now  Htanda.  Durinff  tlio  ruvulutiormry  wnr,  onHturn  I'unnMylvariiii  buciiino  tlio  Hcune 
uf  military  o|H'ratinnH.  I'iiiludi.'ipliiii  wum  occiipiod  by  tlio  iiritinii  in  1777,  find  tliu  Ainori- 
cmm  niiulo  iiii  iinniiccoiwtiil  nttiick  on  tliu  liritiiih  cuinp  at  Gtjrinitntown.  Thu  propriottirjr 
govRrntnont  of  iho  colony  continued  till  tlo  period  of  tlm  revolution.  Tlio  proHont  coniiti< 
tution  wnii  torincd  in  171N). 

Thd  loj{inl(itivo  |»wor  in  vcHtcd  in  a  Sonato  and  a  Ilousn  of  lloprfinnntativcM,  Rtyled  tho 
Gniiornl  AHHOinbly ;  tho  fi)rini'r  aro  chorion  by  diotrictH  fbr  tho  ttirnt  of  four  yimtn;  tho  latter 
annually  by  tho  cr)untieH.  Tho  (lovernor  in  cluwon  by  tho  people  for  tho  torin  of  throo 
yoarri;  ovory  fVooinan  of  tho  ago  of  21  yoarH,  who  Iioh  rcHidod  within  tho  Htato  during  tho 
two  yoiirH  noxt  procodin^  an  oloution  and  liaH  paid  a  tax  within  that  tittic!,  is  entitled  to  veto. 
The  judjroH  uro  appointed  by  tho  (ilov(!rnor,  and  hold  oillco  during  gCKMJ  behaviour.  Littlo 
attention  liaH  boon  paid  to  tho  uducation  of  tho  people  in  thiH  Htutc,  und,  notwithotanding  an 
oxproHH  injunction  of  tho  conntitutioti,  no  attempt  wau  inudo  t^)  cutahliHli  a  tfotiorul  nyHtem 
of  |K)|)ular  iiiNtructiun  until  1h:)4,  when  an  ant  wan  paHHod  fur  that  purjKMO,  which  was  inodi- 
flod  ni  iHliO.  ThiH  act  uuthoriMUH  tho  Utwm  to  raitto  money  for  tho  Mupfwrt  of  common 
rcIiooIh,  and  providcn  lor  tho  dintribution  of  tho  proceodit  of  tho  Htato  Hch(M)l-fund  among 
those  towrm  which  Hhail  adopt  tho  nchoo!  nyHtein.  Ample  proviriion  linH,  however,  boon  maku 
for  tho  ^ratuilouH  inHtruction  of  |MM)r  children  in  tho  coimty  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  about 
66(M)  aimually  enjoy  ito  benolltfl.  There  are  in  tho  Htato  CiTt  ttciuluinicH,  2  univcrHitieu,  8 
colleuoH,  •')  thiHilogical  seniinarieH,  and  2  medical  bcIiooIh.  Tho  univorHity  of  PonuHylvania 
ia  in  I'hiladelphia,  and  tho  medical  bcIkhjI  connected  with  it  Ih  tho  moHt  diHtin|;iiiHhed  and 
moNt  fully  attended  in  the  United  HtatcH;  tho  woHtern  univerHity  iH  at  PittHburjUf.  Jeflerwjn 
colle^o  at  CanoMKbur^f,  which  ban  a  medical  department  in  Philadelphia,  DickiuHon  college 
at  CarliHlo,  Allop;hany  college  at  Meadvillo,  WaBhington  coUego  at  Washington,  Ponnayl- 
vania  college  at  GettyHburg,  liitfayotto  collogo  at  Eoston,  tho  Manual  liubour  Collegiato 
Institution  at  Vriatol,  and  MarHlmll  college  at  MercorHburg,  arc  now  in  operation ;  Oirard 
collogo,  otidowed  with  a  fimd  of  2,(HK),(MM)  dollarH  by  Mr.  Girard,  and  intended  tur  tho  Bup- 
port  and  education  of  dcatituto  orphann,  iu  not  yet  organiHcd.  Tho  MetbodiHtH  and  ProB- 
bytcriauB  aro  tho  moBt  numerous  religiouB  soctH ;  the  LuthernnB,  Baptists,  German  Re- 
formed, and  FriendB,  rank  noxt  in  point  of  numbers ;  aflor  them  come  EpiHcopalianH  und 
Roman  CuthollcB,  with  some  Moravians  or  United  Brethren,  Dutch  Ilefornied,  Universal* 
iits,  &c. 

Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  T)!)  countioH,  which  are  subdivided  into  townships  und  cities. 
Of  tho  whole  population  amounting,  in  18!M),  to  1,!348,2JJJ3,  upwards  of  flOO,00(),  or  nearly 
ono-hulf,  wore  on  tho  oast  of  tho  Blue  Mountain,  occupying  an  area  of  about  8()0()  square 
miles,  or  littlo  moro  than  ono-sixth  of  tlio  whole  Burfuco.    The  capital  ia  Ilarrisburg. 


CniiiltiOi. 
Adnmg. . 


Fnpulatlon.  Counly  Towof. 

21,319 CJettysburg 

Allcghony .')(),S5ii I'ittHburg 

AriiiHtrong 17,701 Kittanning 

Bcavor 24,183 Ikavcr 

Bedford 24,50a Bedford 

Berk 53,152 Reading 

Bradford 19,746 Towanda 

Bucks 45,745 Doylcvtown 

Butler 14,581 Butler 

Cambria 7,076 EbcoHburg 

Centre 18,879 BcUcfonlo 

Chester 50,910 West  ChcBtcr 

Clearfield 4,803 Clearfield 

Columbia 30,059 Danville 

Crawford 10,030 Meadvillo 

Cumberland 29,226 Carlisle 

Dauphin 25,243 Harrisburg 

Delaware 17,323 Chester 

Erie 17,041 Erie 

Fayctto 29,172 Union 

Franklin 35,037 Ctiambcrsburg 

Greene 18,028 Wayncsburg 

Huntingdon 27,145 Huntingdon 

Indiana 14.251 ,,,,,,,,  Indinnn 

Jefferson 2,025 Brookville 

Juniata formed  since  1830 Lewistown 

Lancaster 76,631 Lancaster 

Lebanon 20,557 Lebanon 

Lehigh 22,256 Allentown 
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Cnii.itiai. 


Tjuzorno 

livcomint^ 

McKcnn 

.M(;rcur 

NilHiii 

Monroo 

Montgomery . . . . 
Northumberland. 
Nortlianipton     . . 

Perry 

PliilaJelpliia  . . . . 

Potter 

Piko 

Selmylkill 

Somcrdot 

Susquehanna . . .  • 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango  

Warrcu 

Washington  . . . . 

Wayne .'. 

Westnjorohind . . . 
York 


Population.  Counly  Towni. 

27,37!) WilkcHbarro 

]7,G3C WilliamB|H>rt 

1,43» Smethport 

Ji),73D Morcer 

t21,G90 LowiHtown 

formed  in  1836 

39,406 Norrititown 

18,133 Sunbury 

3!),483 Easton 

14,361 Bloom6cld 

188,797 Philadelphia 

1,365 Condorsport 

4,843 Milford 

20,744 Orwigsburgf 

17,762 Somorgot 

16,787 Montrose 

8,978 Wellsboro 

20,795 New  Berlin 

9,470 Franklin 

4,697 Warren 

43,784 Washington 

7,663 Bethany 

38,400 Grcensburgr 

42,859 York. 


Population  of  the  State  at  Different  Periods. 

Total.  Slnvog. 

1790 434,373 3,737 

1800 602,365 1,703 

1810 810,091 795 

1820 1,049,4.')8 211 

1830 1,348,233 67 


Of  this  number  38,266  aro  coloured  persons.  The  returns  of  the  census  of  1830,  give 
403  slaves  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  it  nppeiirs  by  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  legislature, 
tliat  this  statement  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  actual  number  of  slaves,  was  only  67 ;  the 
remainder  so  rcjwrted,  having  been,  in  fiict,  maiiumitted  slaves,  or  the  children  of  slaves 
held  to  service  ibr  a  limited  period.  Tiic  laws  of  the  State  provide  that  no  person  born 
within  the  State  after  the  year  1780,  shall  be  held  as  a  slave  or  servant  for  life,  but  that  the 
children  of  a  slave  shall  be  considered  scrvan's  of  the  owner  until  the  ape  of  28  years.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  are  Germans  or  of  German  extraction ; 
but  wc  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  any  precision  the  actual  amount  of  this  class. 
Many  of  them  speak  both  English  and  German,  but  there  are  great  numbers  who  understand 
only  the  latter;  many  of  the  preachers  use  German  exclusively  in  their  pulpits,  but  some 
employ  the  two  languages  alternately.  The  official  proceedings  in  the  courts  are  in  English, 
even  in  those  counties  where  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  understand  it ;  and  the  German 
patois  may  be  considered  as  gradually  going  out  of  use.  "  There  is  something  very  harsh 
and  unmusical  in  the  dialect  which  this  people  speak,  and  which  differs  of  course  from  the 
classical  German,  which  Goethe  and  Schiller  have  immortalized.  The  German  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  unwritten  language,  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and,  therefore,  constantly  corrupted,  and  changed  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  and  new- 
fangled words.  We  have  been  at  pains  to  count  the  words  in  a  legislative  document,  pro- 
fessing to  be  in  the  German  language ;  and  have  discovered  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  number  are  English  words  a  little  disguised  by  the  German  mode  of  spelling.  A 
German  scholar  set  down  among  the  farmers  of  Lancaster,  would  probably  be  as  little  able  to 
comprehend  what  he  heard,  or  to  make  himself  understood,  as  if  he  had  lighted  upon  a  tribe 
of  Aborigines.  Besides  the  peculiarity  of  language,  two  other  characteristics  invariably 
mark  a  German  settlement ;  namely,  huge  stone  barns,  and  gigantic  horses  immoderately 
fet.  It  seems  as  if  these  frugal  and  industrious  people  looked  first  to  the  preservation  of 
their  crops  and  the  comfort  of  their  cattle,  and  devoted  no  more  attention  to  their  own 
accommodation,  than  could  be  spared  after  these  primary  objects  had  been  accomplished. 
Not  llmt  their  uweiiings  are  bad ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  substantial,  durable,  and  of  suffi- 
cient size.  But  they  always  look  diminutive  in  comparison  with  the  barns,  and  the  fact  is 
always  obvious,  that  attention  has  been  given  to  the  useful  and  the  productive  far  above  the 
beautiful  or  the  ornamental." 
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The  city  of  Philadelphia  (./f^.  1127.),  the  principal  city  of  tlio  State  and  tlie  second  of 
America,  and  one  of  tlio  most  regularly  laid  out  and  handsomely  l>uilt  in  the  world,  Ntunda 

on  a  flat  alluvial  peninsula  be- 
■^^'^W^!SKS»IS*    -<rRe»j^  tween   the  Delaware   and    the 

""  Schuylkill,  about  5  miles  alwvo 

their  junction,  and  100  miles 
from  the  sea  by  the  course  of  the 
former.  Second  only  to  Now 
York  in  population,  and  inferior 
only  to  that  city  and  I]ostun  in 
the  extent  of  its  commerce,  it 
yields  to  none  in  the  Union  in 
the  wealth,  industry,  and  intel- 
li^rcnce  of  its  citizens.  Phila- 
delphia has  the  advantage  of  a 
double  port,  connected  with  very 
remote  sections;  that  on  tho 
Schuylkill  is  accessible  to  ves- 
sels of  DOO  tons,  and  is  tho  great 
depdt  for  the  coal  of  the  intp- 
rior;  tho  other  on  the  Delaware  admits  the  largest  merchant  vessels  to  the  doors  of  the 
warehouses,  and  is  spacious  and  secure.  Tho  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  dividing  the  city  into  numerous  squares,  some  of  which  have  been 
reserved  for  public  walks,  and  are  ornamented  with  fine  shade  and  flowering  trees ;  the 
main  streets,  running  east  and  west  from  the  Deln  ware  to  the  Schuylkill,  are  10  in  number, 
and  are  intersected  by  25,  which  run  fVom  north  to  south ;  they  are  from  00  to  112  feet  wide, 
jMived  with  round  stones  which  are  kept  very  clean  by  frequent  sweeping  and  washing,  and 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  wide  footways  neatly  paved  with  brick,  and  sometimes  shaded  by 
long  rows  of  trees,  which  give  an  air  of  rural  beauty  to  some  of  the  busiest  quarters  of  the 
city.  Numerous  smaller  streets  and  alleys,  amounting  in  all  to  above  600,  divide  the  dif- 
ferent squares.  The  dwelling-houses  are  neat  and  commodious,  and  the  public  buildings, 
generally  constructed  of  wliito  marble,  are  the  most  elegant  in  the  country.  Two  bridges 
cross  tho  Schuylkill,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  arch  of  324  foot  span,  the  longest  in 
the  world. 

Numerous  steam-boats  aftbrd  constant  and  easy  communication  with  Baltimore  and  New 
York,  and,  with  the  rail-roads  into  the  interior,  render  Philadelphia  the  great  thoroughfare 
between  tho  north  and  south,  and  the  east  and  west.  Several  corporate  governments  have 
been  established  for  municipal  purposes,  so  that  Philadelphia  includes  the  City  Proper,  with 
Southwark,  Moyamensing,  and  Passyunk  on  the  south,  and  Kensington,  Northern  Liberties, 
Spring  Garden  and  Penn  Township,  on  the  north ;  having  a  population  in  1790  of  42,520, 
in  1810  of  90,664,  and  in  1830  of  167,811.  The  manufactures  of  Philadelphia  are  various 
and  extensive;  her  foreign  commerce  is  considerable,  the  arrivals  from  foreign  ports,  in 
1835,  having  been  429,  and  the  value  of  her  imports  being  between  10,000,()00  and 
12,000,000  dollars  a  year ;  her  inland  commerce  is  also  very  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing 
in  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  numerous  canals  and  rail-roads  that  centre 
here,  aflbrding  an  easy  communication  with  all  sections  of  the  State  and  with  the  great 
western  valjey.  There  are  about  500,000  barrels  of  flour  and  3600  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
inspected,  and  upwards  of  800,000  bushels  of  grain  measured  here  annually.  The  siiipping 
belonging  to  the  port  in  1833  was  79,550  tons.  There  are  in  the  city  16  banks  with  a  capi- 
tal of  51,9(R),()00  dollars. 

Philadelphia  is  noted  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  benevolent  institutions;  among 
these  are  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  which  is  connected  an  Insane  Asylum ;  the  dis- 
pensary, by  which  upwards  of  5000  indigent  sick  are  relieved ;  Wills'  Hospital  for  the  Lame 
and  Blind ;  the  imstitutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  for  the  Blind,  the  Alms  House,  Mag- 
dalen Asylum,  Orphan  Asylums,  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  &.c.  The  Society  for  alle- 
viating the  miseries  of  Public  Prisons  has  not  only  distinguished  itself  by  its  successful 
efforts  in  reforming  the  penal  code  of  the  Slate,  but  in  improving  the  conditions  of  the  pri- 
sons; the  discipline  adopted  by  the  influence  of  this  society  consists  in  solitary  confinement 
with  labour,  and  the  Penitentiaries  of  Peimsylvania  are  conducted  on  this  plan.  The  learned 
institutions  of  Philadelphia  are  equally  distinguished ;  they  are  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  with  a  library  of  9000  volumes;  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  with  a  good 
cabinet  and  a  valuable  library  of  5500  volumes;  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and 
the  Franklin  Institute,  all  of  which  have  published  some  valuable  volumes.  The  Medical 
Schools  are  also  much  frequented  and  highly  celebrated.  The  City  Library,  including  the 
Loganian  collection,  consists  of  42,000  volumes.  There  is  alpo  an  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Alts  here.    Free  schools  are  supported  at  the  public  charge,  and  educate  about  9500  scholars 
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annually,  nt  an  expense  of  5(1,000  dnllare.  Tlie  principal  public  buildings  arc  the  United 
States  Uunk  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  tlie  Ionic  order, 
botli  elegant  specimens  of  classical  architecture;  the  Mint,  a  hundsuino  building  witli  Ionic 
porticoes,  62  feet  long,  on  each  front;  the  Excliange,  1)5  foot  by  114,  with  a  recessed  portico 
9f  fi)ur  Corinthian  columns  on  one  tVont,  and  a  semicircular  portico  of  eight  columns  on  the 
other,  containing  a  spacious  Mall,  News  Room,  the  Post  Office,  &c, ;  the  Oirard  Biink,  with 
a  Roman  Corinthian  portico;  Girard  College  a  splendid  structure,  111  feet  by  100,  with  a 
colonnade  of  Grecion  Corinthian  columns  entirely  surrc  ijiding  it;  all  these  buildings  are  of 
wnito  marble.  The  United  States  Murine  Asylum,  capable  of  accommodating  400  men, 
with  a  IVont  of  385  feet,  embellished  by  eight  Ionic  columns;  the  Alms  House,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  consisting  of  tour  distinct  buildings  with  nearly  4000  rooms ;  the  State 
House,  interesting  from  its  having  been  the  place  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted  and  promulgated ;  the  United  States  Arsenal,  &c.,  also  deserve  mention.  There 
are  hero  1(K)  churches  and  places  t  public  worship,  including  2  synagogues.  Tiio  State 
Ponitentiarv  and  the  County  Prison  arc  not  less  remarkable  for  their  architecture,  than  for 
tneir  discipline.  The  former  consists  of  a  massive  wall  of  granite  30  feet  high,  enclosing 
an  area  U-IO  feet  square ;  there  is  a  tower  at  each  angle  of  tlie  wall,  and  in  the  centre  build- 
ing of  the  principal  front  are  two  square  towers  50  feet  in  height,  and  an  octangular  towor 
80  feet  high ;  the  stylo  of  architecture  is  the  Norman  Military,  and  the  whole  effect  is  very 
imposing;  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosed  space  is  on  observatory,  from  which  radiate  in  all 
directions  corridors,  on  each  side  of  which  the  colls  are  placed.  The  County  Prison  of 
Quincv  granite  has  a  front  of  310  feet  by  525  in  depth,  consisting  of  a  centre  building  50 
feet  wide,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  tower  80  feet  high,  and  flanked  by  wings,  terminated 
by  massive  octagonal  towers;  the  facade  is  in  the  castellated  Gothic  style.  The  cells,  408 
in  number,  arc  comprised  in  two  blocks,  each  containing  two  ranges  opening  into  a  central 
corridor,  and  are  furnished  with  hydrants,  flues  for  ventilation  and  warming,  and  water- 
closets.  Separate  buildings  contain  the  kitchen,  laundiy,  baths,  work-shops,  &c.  Adjoining 
iathe  debtors'  prison,  00  feet  front  by  120  deep,  built  in  tho  Egyptian  style  of  red  freestone. 
There  is  a  Navy- Yard  here,  but  ships  of  war  of  tho  largest  class  cannot  ascend  to  the  city 
with  their  armament 

The  inhabitants  arc  liberally  supplied  with  water  by  the  Fairmount  works  (Jiff.  1128.), 

constructed  at  an  expense  of  432,5i)0  dollars ;  tho  river  is  hero  dammed  back,  and  is  thus 

.  .no  made  to  carry  eight  wheels  of  15  feet  in  length 

^^^  and   10  in  diameter,  which   work  aa  many 

double  forcing-pumps ;  the  water  is  driven  up 
into  the  reservoirs  on  Mount  Fairmount,  which 
are  56  feet  above  tho  highest  part  of  tho  city, 
and  which  contain  22  million  gallons;  03 
miles  of  pipe  convey  it  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  daily  consumption  in  summer  is  about 
4,000,000  gallons,  by  18,704  tenants,  or  187 

w.te,  Work..  Philadelphia.  £l'^"«  «"  "i"  "^^erage  to  each ;  annual  rents 

02,116  dollars;  annual  charge  14,000. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn  in  1682;  in  1774,  the  first  Congress  of  dele- 
gates from  the  United  Colonies  was  held  here  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  and  in  1776  the  memo- 
rable Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  in  the  State  House.  The  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  in  September  1777,  and  was  occupied  by  them  until  June  1778 ;  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  ratified  here  in  the  same  year,  and  here,  in  1787,  was  framed 
the  present  constitution  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  United  States.  Philadelphia 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  under  the  new  constitution  until  the  year  1800. 

The  section  of  country  lying  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers,  and  southeast 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  highly  productive,  and  contains  several  flourishing  towns.  The  borough 
of  Frankford,  on  the  Delaware,  is  the  seat  of  numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  includ- 
ing several  cotton-mills,  calico  print-works  and  bleacheries,  woollen-mills,  iron-works,  &c. 
Here  are  also  an  Arsenal  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Lunatic  Asylum  belonging  to  the  Friends. 
At  Bristol,  a  neat  town,  prettily  situated  on  the  Delaware,  is  a  Manual  Labour  Collegiate 
Institution.  Germantown,  a  flourishing  and  pleasant  town,  with  4311  inhabitants,  containing 
a  bank,  some  manufactures,  &c.,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the  Mennonists  in  America,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street,  extending  a  distance  of  two  miles.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
oattle  between  the  British  and  American  forces  on  the  4th  of  October,  1777.  Manyunk,  on 
the  Schuylkill,  has  the  command  of  extensive  water-power,  which  has  been  epplied  to  manu- 
fiicturing  purposes.  There  are  here  about  20  mills,  and  the  population  exceeds  1000.  Read- 
ing is  a  prosperous  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
Union  Canal.  Its  favourable  situation  as  the  depdt  of  a  highly  cultivated  district,  has  been 
Improved  by  its  industrious  inhabitants,  and  Reading  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade  and  the 
teat  of  considerable  manufacturing  industry;  it  is  particularly  noted  for  the  manufacture  ot 
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The  town  is  rof^ularly  built,  and  was  originally  oottled  by  Oormans ;  nevornl  newi 

Kpers  aro  atill   printed  here  in  that  languatfo,  though  English  is  generally  undorBtodd. 
mulation,  5850. 

The  region  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the  SuNjunhanna  is  still  more  ihvourably  distin* 
guished  for  its  fertilitv,  populousnoss,  and  wealth,  and  it  contains  extensive  flour-mills,  with 
numerous  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  saw,  and  oil  millti,  iron-works,  &c.  West  Chester  is  a  neat 
and  flourishing  town,  in  the  tortile  valley  of  the  Drandy  wine,  which  affords  numerous  mill- 
seats.  Hero  are  an  Academy,  a  Female  Seminary,  u  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science,  &c.  A 
branch  rail-road  of  nine  miles  in  length,  extends  from  the  tov/n  to  tlio  Columbia  rail-road. 
The  population  is  about  15U0.  The  tmttle  of  the  iirandvwine  was  fought  near  this  pluce  in 
1777,  and  to  the  north  is  Valley  Forgo,  in  which  wore  the  winter  quarters  of  the  American 
army  in  1778.  The  city  of  Jiancastor,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  fertile  and  highly  culti- 
vated Conesloga  valley,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  State ;  the  streets  are  regular, 
and  among  the  public  buildings  are  12  churches,  an  aca<lcmy,  &c.  The  trade  of  the  town  is 
extensive,  and  the  manufactures  various  and  considorable :  it  is  noted  for  the  superior  quality 
of  its  rifles,  for  its  coaches  and  rail-road  cars,  stockings,  saddlery,  &.c.  Among  the  numerous 
journals  printed  here  there  are  several  in  the  Gorman  language.  The  population  amounts 
to  7704.  Lancaster  is  connected  with  Philadelphia  and  Ilarrisburg  by  rail-roads,  and  with 
the  Susquehanna  below  Columbia  by  a  canal.  Ephrata,  in  the  vicinity,  is  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  seat  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  a  (icrman  sect  who  established  themselves 
here  m  1728,  and  held  their  property  in  common;  they  erected  a  largo  building  called  the 
kloster,  or  monastery,  containing  a  number  of  small  ccIIh,  and  generally  practised  celibacy, 
though  marriage  was  rather  discountenanced  than  forbidden.  The  society,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  labour  of  the  brothers  and  sisters,  wus  for  some  time  in  flourishing  circum- 
stances, and  had,  beside  several  chapels  and  brothers'  and  siHtcrs'  houses,  numerous  mills  and 
work-shops;  their  school  was  also  highly  esteemed,  and  several  religious  works  were  issued 
from  their  press.  Most  of  them  arc  now  married,  and  although  the  property  of  the  society 
is  still  held  in  common,  the  members  apply  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  to  their  own  use. 
The  principal  settlement  of  this  sect  is  now  at  Snowhill  in  Franklin  county.  In  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district  beyond  the  Susquehanna,  is  York,  with  4216  inhabitants.  An  appropria- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  State  for  continuing  the  Wrightsville  and  Gettysburg  rail-road, 
which  passes  through  York,  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  near  Williamsport,  thus  con- 
necting this  town  with  Philadelphia  on  the  one  side  and  Baltimore  on  the  other.  Gettys- 
burg contains  Pennsylvania  College  and  a  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 

Crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  we  enter  a  fine  valley,  extending  from  the  southern  border  of  the 
State,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  to  the  Delaware,  nnd  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  !Litta- 
tinny  range,  possessing  a  highly  fertile  soil  under  high  cultivation,  with  considerable  mineral 
wealth,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  numerous  outlets  by  the  Delawore,  the  Schuylkill, 
the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Potomac.  This  district  contains  a  dense,  industrious,  and  wealthy 
agricultural  population ;  there  is  a  great  number  of  flour-mills  and  iron-works  in  the  valley. 
Easton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh  and  the  Delaware,  and  the  termination  of  the  Morris 
canal,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  inland  towns  in  the  State.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  cont- 
trade  of  the  northeastern  part  of  tiu*  valley,  and  of  its  continuation  in  New  Jersey,  and  one 
of  the  best  flour  markets  in  the  country.  The  Lehigh  and  its  tributary  streams  supply  an 
abundance  of  water-power,  and  there  are  in  the  borough  and  its  immediate  neighbournor>d 
18  flour-mills, 4  oil-mills,  saw-mills,  &c.  The  situation  is  highly  picturestiue,  and  the  borough 
contains  five  churches,  a  manual  labour  collegiate  institution,  a  library  with  a  mineralogical 
cabinet,  &c.  The  population  in  1830  was  3700,  but  at  present  is  about  5000.  Bethlehem, 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  stands  on  the  Lehigh  above 
Easton,  and  occupies  a  fine  situation  rising  from  the  river ;  the  borough  is  neatly  built  upon 
three  streets,  and  contains  a  Gothic  church  and  a  celebrated  female  seminary.  Population, 
2430.  Nazareth,  ten  miles  from  Bethlehem,  is  also  a  Moravian  village.  AUentown,  further 
up  the  river,  with  2200  inhabitants,  delightfully  situated  on  an  elevated  and  commanding 
site,  is  a  well-built,  busy,  and  thriving  town.  Lebanon,  a  flourishing  town,  whose  popula- 
tion increased  from  1437  in  1820,  to  3555  in  1830,  is  the  depdt  of  a  rich  agricultural  district, 
which  also  contains  a  great  number  of  iron- works.  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  a  plain  which  gradually  swells  above  the 
town  to  a  commanding  eminence  overlooking  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  State- 
hou?e  is  a  neat  and  commodious  building,  from  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a  fine  prospect, 
embracing  rich  valleys,  bold  hills,  and  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  plan  of 
the  town  is  regular ;  the  population,  4311.  Beyond  the  Susquehanna  are  the  thriving  towns 
of  Carlisle  and  Chambersburg,  the  former  containing  3707,  and  the  latter  2783  inhabitants. 
Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  Dickinson  College. 

The  region  north  of  the  Kit<atinny  Mountain,  and  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Dela- 
ware, presents  a  striking  controst  to  the  one  just  reviewed,  in  its  external  aspect  and  in  the 
character  of  its  prod'^cts.  ^^ithough  it  contains  some  highly  fertile  valleys,  the  surface  is 
generally  rugged,  and  man  f  of  the  hills  are  rocky  ana  sterile.    The  eastern  port  is  at  present 
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chiefly  valuable  for  the  lumber  afibrded  by  its  dense  forests,  but  the  central  portion  is  the 
rd^ion  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines,  of  wiiich  we  have  already  given  some  account.  Since 
this  coal  iias  been  applied  to  useful  purposes,  this  tract,  before  almost  unoccupied,  has  recoived 
a  large  accession  of  inhabitants,  and  is  now  the  scene  of  prohiable  industry.  Iron  has  also 
recently  been  found  here.  Potlsville  on  the  Schuylkill,  Mauch  Chunk  on  the  Lehigh,  and 
Wilkcsburro  on  the  Susquehanna,  ore  the  principal  towns,  Pottsville  is  situated  in  a  wild 
district,  and  the  site  is  uneven,  but  it  contains  many  handsome  dwellings,  and  its  population, 
which  in  1625  did  not  exceed  SMK),  amounted,  in  lHd5,  to  ;33i30.  Mauch  Chunk,  first  settled 
in  1621,  is  also  built  on  very  broken  ground,  but  in  addition  to  the  coal  trade  it  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  an  extensive  water-power  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  its 
population  at  present  exceeds  2U(M).  Wilkcsbarre  stands  in  the  delightful  valley  of  Wyo- 
ming, whose  rural  beauty  and  peaceful  shades,  once  stained  with  bl(Md  and  desolated  with 
fire,  have  been  consecrated  by  liio  deathless  muse ;  the  ^?eographer,  however,  must  record 
that  it  is  one  of  the  great  coul  deposits  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  population  of  Wilkes- 
barre  is  2238.  Ilonesdalc,  at  the  head  of  the  Lackawaxen,  is  a  thriving  little  town.  Sun- 
bury,  allliough  on  tho  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  lies  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  coal 
region,  and  occupies  a  part  of  a  fertile  plain  extending  along  tho  leil  bank  of  the  river. 

Westward  of  tiio  portion  of  tho  State  already  described,  and  reaching  to  thn  Alleghany 
Mountain,  lies  a  strip  of  mountainous  country  about  5U  miles  in  width,  which  extends  quilo 
across  the  breadth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  consists  cf  a  great  number  of  mountain  ranges  broken 
through  by  the  Juniata  and  the  West  Branch,  and  is  in  general  extremely  ugged  and  unsuited 
to  cultivation ;  but  it  includes  many  fine  valleys  of  great  fertility,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  tract  between  the  North  and  West  Branch  is  occupied  by  fine  farms,  yielding  in  pro- 
ductiveness to  none  in  the  State.  Tho  remainder  of  tho  mountain  region  south  of  the  VVcst 
Brunch,  is  stored  with  valuable  ores  of  iron,  yielding  a  metal  of  the  best  quality ;  the  Bald 
Eagle  Creek  and  Juniata  iron  are  highly  esteemed ;  the  annual  produce  in  1832  was  about 
20,0()()  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  7000  tons  of  bloom.  There  are  no  large  towns  in  this  section, 
but  Williamsport  and  Lewisburg  on  the  West  Branch,  Bellefonto  on  Bald  EagK:  Creek,  and 
Lewistou  and  Huntingdon  on  tiie  Juniata,  are  grow'Mg  towns,  and  Holitlrysburg  derives 
iiiiporhiiicc  from  its  situation  at  the  termination  of  the  canal  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  Bedford  chalybeate  springs,  further  south,  are  much  resorted  to  in  summer,  on 
account  of  their  elevated  and  cool  situation.  In  tho  southeast  corner  of  this  section  tho  coal 
and  salt  formation  seems  to  have  intruded  tsulf  into  the  region  east  of  the  Alleghany,  as 
those  minerals  are  found  on  the  head-waters  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Juniata,  nnd  on 
Wills'  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac. 

West  of  tho  Alleghany,  the  surface  of  the  country,  although  generally  undulating  and 
varied,  is  rarely  rugged,  or  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  descent  from  the  Alleghany  Mountain 
is  gradual,  and  the  whole  region  is  elevated  from  000  to  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
To  tlie  iron  of  the  central  mountainous  region,  it  addb  inexhaustible  stores  of  bituminous  coal 
and  salt,  and  agricultural  advantages  equal  to  any  part  of  the  State,  The  white-pine  forests 
of  its  northwestern  sect',  in  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  valuable  lumber,  30,000,000  feet  of 
which  are  annually  transported  down  the  Alleghany,  The  coal  is  delivered  at  the  mines  at 
from  one  cent  to  two  cents  a  bushel,  and  beside  furnishing  a  cheap  fuel  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  it  is  transported  to  Cincinnati,  Now  Orleans,  and  the  intermediate  places,  where  it 
is  sold  at  from  5  to  10  dollars  a  ton ;  it  is  spread  over  an  area  of  21,000  square  miles.  Wool 
and  live  stock,  and  wheat  are  also  staples  of  this  region,  and  its  manufactures  are  extensive, 
Pittsburg,  the  principal  city  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  largest  inland  city  in  the 
country,  is  built  partly  upon  a  low,  alluvial  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Moncnguhcla  and  the 
Alleghany,  and  partly  upon  the  opposite  banks  of  those  two  rivers.  The  city  proper  includes 
only  the  tract  betveen  the  rivers,  but  as  the  little  towns  of  Birmingham,  Alleghenylown, 
&c.  really  form  a  pii't  of  Pittsburg,  they  must  properly  be  included  in  its  description.  Per- 
haps its  site  is  unriva'.'ed  in  tho  world ;  commanding  a  navigation  of  about  .50,000  miles, 
which  gives  it  access  to  t^e  most  fertile  region  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  surrounded  by 
inexhaustible  beds  of  the  most  useful  minerals;  connected  by  artificial  works  which  top  the 
great  natural  barrier  on  the  east,  with  the  three  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  border  on  one 
side,  and  by  others  not  less  extensive,  with  those  groat  inland  seas  tiiat  already  bear  on  theur 
bosoms  the  titide  of  industrious  millions,  Pittsburg  is  doubtless  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  centres  of  population,  industry,  and  wealth  in  the  United  Slates.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  place  in  1800  was  about  1600;  in  1820, 10,000;  in  1830,  18,000,  of  whicii  the 
city  proper  comprised  12,568,  and  in  183.')  it  was  estimated  to  exceed  3.5,000.  In  1833  there 
were  here  90  steam-engines,  and  in  1835  the  number  was  stated  to  be  120 ;  16  large  foun- 
deries  and  engine  factories,  with  numerous  small  works;  9  rolling-mills,  6  cotton  establish- 
ments with  20,000  spindles  and  116  looms,  6  white-lead  factories,  5  extensive  and  several 
smaller  breweries,  6  saw  and  4  grist-mills,  and  10  glass-works,  v/ith  brass  fbunderies,  steel 
manufactories,  tanneries,  salt-works,  paper-mills,  manufactories  of  cutlery  and  agricultural 
implements,  &c.  are  among  the  300  manufacturing  establishments  of  Pittsburg.  Of  its  trade 
we  can  give  no  satisfactory  details.    The  city  is  regularly  built,  but  the  clouds  of  wioke  in 
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which  it  is  constantly  cnvaloped,  give  it  rather  a  dinsjy  appearance;  in  the  roar  of  tho- plain 
un  which  it  stands,  rise  on  all  sides  gently  sloping  hills,  ailbrding  numerous  agreonblo  sites 
commanding  delightful  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  Among  tho  public  cstablishmenU 
bore  are  the  Alleghany  Arsenal  belonging  to  the  United  States,  consisting  of  an  enclosed 
plot  of  31  acres,  containing  a  magazine  of  arms,  a  powder  magazine,  an  armoury  with  the 
necessary  work-shops,  officers'  quarters,  barracks,  &c. ;  tho  Western  Penitentiary  of  the 
State,  the  Western  University,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  50 
churches  and  places  of  worship,  55  Sunday-schools,  GO  common  and  12  select  schools,  &c, 
A  stcam-engiau  supplies  the  city  with  1,5(M),0()0  gallons  of  water  daily.  The  site  of  Pitts- 
burg was  first  occupied  as  the  French  Fort  Duquesne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the 
British  and  Colonial  troops  under  General  Braddock  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  in  1755. 
Fort  Pitt  was  afterwards  built  here  by  the  English.  In  the  district  to  the  south  of  Pittsburg, 
Washington,  Brownsville,  and  Union  are  thriving  towns.  Canonsburg  is  the  scat  of  Jeffeir- 
8on  College. 

Below  Pittsburg,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  is  tho  village  of  Economy  founded  by  the 
sect  of  Ilurmonists,  under  the  celebrated  Rapp;  they  were  about  900  in  number  in  1832, 
when  a  number  of  them  seceded  and  joined  Count  Leon,  who  claimed  to  be  a  messenger  sent 
from  Heaven  to  establish  a  Zion  in  the  west.  The  Harmonists  hold  their  property  in  com- 
mon, and  aro  not  permitted  to  marry;  they  have  a  number  of  mills,  and  are  distinguished 
for  their  int' ,  try  and  sobriety.  The  followers  of  Count  Leon  settled  at  Philippsburg,  oppo- 
site Bnavcr,  (t  the  society  soon  fell  to  pieces.  Beaver,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  thriving  town,  which  is  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  the  great  water-power  afforded 
by  the  falls  of  timt  stream.  Numerous  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments  have  recently 
been  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  river  above  the  village,  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  about  5000.  The  completion  of  the  connecting  links  between  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  canals,  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  trade  of  this  place,  Butler  and 
Franklin  to  the  nortii,  Blossburg  on  the  Tioga,  and  Farrandaville  on  the  West  Branch,  are 
growing  towns;  Moadville  is  the  seat  of  a  college.  Erie,  on  the  lake  of  tho  same  name,  ia 
important  on  account  of  its  harbour,  which  is  protected  by  several  piers ;  it  was  formerly 
called  tho  Presqu'islo,  or  Peninsula,  on  account  of  a  long  tongue  of  land  wliich  projects  into 
the  lake  in  front  of  the  town ;  the  neck,  however,  has  lately  been  washed  away,  converting 
the  peninsula  into  an  island,  and  affording  a  double  channel  into  the  harbour,  which  is  acces 
sible  to  the  largest  lake  vessels. 

4.  Delaware  Slate. 

Delaware  has  the  bay  of  the  same  name  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east,  Maryland  on 
the  south  and  west,  and  Pennsylvania  on  tho  north.  Extending  from  38°  27'  to  39°  50'  N. 
lat,  it  is  92  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  from  10  to  36  miles  in  breadth,  with  an 
area  of  2120  sqiuirc  miles.  It  is  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union  witli  the  exception  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  in  point  of  population  is  even  inferior  to  that  State.  The  surface  forms 
an  almost  perfect  level,  which  in  the  southern  part  is  marshy,  and  in  the  north  is  slightly 
undulating;  it  has  a  general  slope  toward  the  Delaware  and  the  ocean,  but  in  the  southwest 
sends  off  the  Nanticoke  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  Tlie  principal  river  is  the  Brandywine, 
which  is  a  fine  inill-strcatn.  At  Wilmington,  it  receives  Christiana  creek  from  the  west, 
and  their  united  waters  form  the  harbour  of  Wilmington,  Along  the  Delaware,  about  ten 
miles  in  width,  is  a  strip  of  rich  clayey  soil,  which  produces  large  timber  and  is  well  adapted 
to  tillage ;  in  general  the  soil  is  thin  and  sandy.  Bog-iron  ore  is  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  where  there  are  two  forges  and  a  furnace.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Dela- 
ware is  inconsiderable,  but  an  active  coasting-trade  is  carried  on.  Tiiere  were  in  the  State, 
in  1833,  15  cotton-mills  with  25,000  spindles,  producing  annually  1,350,000  lbs.  of  yarn;  6 
machine-shops,  2  founderies,  and  one  rolling-mill ;  2  woollen  manufactories;  30  tanneries; 
3 paper-mills;  2  powder-mills  producing  about  l,100,000Jbs. ;  20  quercitron  mills;  72  flour- 
mills,  22  of  which  are  merchant-mills,  and  produce  annually  96,000  barrels  of  flour  and 
55,000  of  Indian-corn  meal ;  40  saw-mills,  &c.  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  is  a 
highly  important  work,  from  its  connecting  those  two  great  estuaries  by  a  channel  navigable 
by  sea-vessels ;  it  is  10  feet  deep,  66  feet  wide,  and  nearly  14  miles  in  length ;  it  has  two 
tide  and  two  lift-locks,  and  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  2,200,000  dollars.  Ilore  is  also 
a  rail-road  extending  across  tho  State  from  Newcastle  on  tho  Delaware,  to  Frenchtown  on 
Elk  river,  16J  miles  long ;  and  the  Wilmington  and  Susque'ianna  rail-road  now  in  progress 
forms  a  link  in  the  route  which  is  to  unite  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  first  settled  by  Swe.les  and  Finns,  in  1627,  and  was  called 
New  Swodeland,  The  Dutch,  however,  nflc-i  ward  annexed  it  to  their  colony  of  New 
Netherlands,  ami  with  that  it  passod  i-iio  tlio  hands  of  the  English  in  16G4.  in  1662  the 
Duke  of  York  granted  it  to  Penn,  and  it  continued  to  form  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  till  1776, 
though  from  1701  with  a  distinct  legislative  ascembly.    It  was  generally  styled,  till  the 
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period  of  tlio  rovolutioii,  tho  Tlirou  I/)Wor  CountiuH  uixin  Dolawaro.  A  now  coriHtitution  of 
govorunicnt  wuh  mlopted  in  182)1.  Tho  logialativo  power  ia  vestod  in  a  General  AHMunibly, 
conHistinj(  of  u  Senate  and  Houao  of  Roprosentativea.  The  former  are  choaon  for  tour 
yearn,  three  tVoni  each  county ;  tho  latter  for  two  years,  aeven  from  each  county ;  one  aoasiun 
18  held  every  two  yoara.  The  Governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
and  ia  ever  afler  incli^rible.  The  ri{;ht  of  autfrage  belonga  to  every  white  mule  citizen  of 
the  age  of  2!i,  who  haa  resided  one  year  within  the  State,  and  ^id  a  county-tax ',  and  every 
white  iimlo  citizen  under  the  ago  of  '2'i  ycara  and  of  tho  age  of  21,  ia  entitled  to  vote, 
though  nut  having  paid  a  tax.  The  Judgca  are  appointed  by  tho  Governor,  and  hold  office 
during  good  behaviour.  Tho  Btato  ia  divided  into  school  'liatricta,  which  are  nutiioriHcd  to 
lay  a  tax  for  the  8up|)ort  of  fVec-achooU,  and  the  income  of  the  achool-fund  of  1HU,U(H)  dol- 
lara  ia  divided  among  tiioan  diatricta  timt  raise  a  aum  equal  to  tiieir  proportion  of  the  pro- 
cer<U  of  tiio  fund  ;  tho  number  of  achool  districta  ia  133.  There  are  aeveral  academies  in 
the  Slate,  anil  a  college  at  Newark.  The  Presbyterians  and  Methodiata  form  thn  muaa  of 
the  population;  thero  are  alao  Epiacopaliana,  Baptiata,  and  Frienda. 
Delaware  ia  divided  into  three  Countiea,  which  are  subdivided  into  Hundroda. 

Countici.  Pupiilmiun  County  Tnwni. 

NcweoaUo 29.720 .-{^SS^. 

Kent  1!),!)13 Dover. 

Suaaox 


27,115 Guorgotown. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


Population  at  Different  Periodt. 

Tntal.  Slavei. 

59,096 8,887 

04,273 ^  -  -  0,153 

72,674 4,177 

72,749 4,509 

76,748 3,292. 


The  city  of  Wilmington,  pleaaantly  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Brondywine  and 
Chriatiana,  is  a  well-built,  growing  town,  and  the  moat  important  in  tlie  State.  It  contains 
an  arsenal,  hospital,  13  churcho,  &c.,  and  ia  supplied  with  water  by  watcr-worka  on  the 
Brandywine.  Ita  trade  ia  extensive,  and  it  sends  several  ships  to  the  whole-fishery.  In 
tho  immediate  vicinity  there  are  about  100  mills  ond  manufactories,  producing  flour,  paprr, 
iron-ware,  powder,  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods ;  tho  Brandywine  flour-milla  are  amon^r  the 
most  extensive  in  the  United  States.  The  population,  which  in  1830  was  6628,  w  now 
about  10,000.  Newcastle,  below  Wilmington,  is  a  little  village  at  tho  termination  of  the 
rail-road.  Dover,  the  seat  of  government,  contains  the  State-house,  and  about  1500  inhab- 
itants. Lcwistown  is  a  village  near  Cape  Ilenlopen,  in  front  of  wl^ich  has  been  erected  tlie 
Delaware  Breakwater.  The  work  consists  of  two  piers,  an  ice-breaker  1500  feet  in  lengtli, 
and  a  breakwater  3600  feet  long,  not  yet  fully  completed ;  estimated  cost  2,216,950  dollars. 

5.  State,  of  Maryland. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  extremely  irregular  in  its  outlines,  except  on  the  north,  where 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  constitutes  its  frontier,  which  is  coincident  with  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  south,  the  Potomac,  with  a  winding  channel  and  a  circuitous  general  course, 
ascending  with  many  deviations  from  39°  15'  to  39°  40'  N.  lat,  where  it  approaches  to 
within  three  miles  of  the  northern  border,  and  then  again  descending  by  an  equally  devious 
route  to  the  lat  of  38°,  is  its  limitary  stream.  The  main  body  of  the  eastern  section  is 
bounded  by  an  imaginary  line  separating  it  from  the  Delawrre  State ;  but  a  narrow  strip, 
projecting  eastward  to  the  sea,  intrudes  itself  between  that  State  and  a  part  of  Virginia. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  running  quite  through  the  State  from  north  to  south,  adds  to  the  irregu 
larity  of  its  conformation.  The  whole  area  of  Moryland  is  rather  more  than  13,600  square 
miles,  but  its  land  area  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  amount.  The  section  of  the  State 
lying  east  of  the  Chesapeake  Boy,  is  locally  called  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  the  whole  tract, 
which  is  nearly  enclosed  by  the  Ocean  and  ita  two  great  inland  arms,  the  Delaware  and 
Cheeapeoke  bays,  has  been  appropriately  named  by  Darby  the  Chesapeake  peninsula.  In- 
cluding nearly  the  whole  of  the  Delaware  State,  with  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  this  peninsula  is  180  miles  in  length,  from  Elkton  to  Cape  Charles,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  5000  square  miles ;  the  neck  between  the  enclosing  bays  is  only  aboi't  15  miles 
wide,  but  as  it  stretches  south,  it  expands  gradually  to  the  width  of  70  miles  in  its  central 
port,  whence  it  again  contracts  untiljt  terminates  in  a  long,  narrow  tongue  about  50  miles 
in  length  by  10  brood.  Chesapeake  Peninsula  contains  no  considerable  elevation ;  it  con- 
■ists  of  ui  exioiistve  level  but  little  raised  above  the  sea,  and  chiefly  composed  of  beds  of  stui'* 
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and  clay.    The  western  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  numerous  spacious  gulfs,  such  as  Foco- 
moke,  Nanticoke,  Clioptank,  Chester,  and  Klk  River  bays,  receiving  considerable  rivers,  and 
affording  great  facilities  fur  navigation.    The  features  of  the  eastern  coast  present  a  striking 
contrast.    "  Between  the  ocean  and  the  cultivable  portion  of  the  country,  there  is  a  pro- 
longed sandy  hoarh  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a  (juarter  of  a  mile  and  upwards 
in  breadth,  and  oxlonding  Uie  whole  length  of  the  coast  without  a  single  outlet  to  tlio  ocean, 
from  Indian  Rivci  '     Delaware,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Chincotcague  Island  in  Vir- 
ginia.  Uetween  t.is  beach  and  the  main  land  lies  Hinopuxent  Buy,  from  one  to  4  or  0  miles 
wide,  and  nearly  !)U  in  length.     It  is  a  shallow  sheet  of  water,  navigable  only  to  a  short 
distance  above  Houlh  Point,  at  the  lower  end  of  Binepuxent  nock.      Borne  mlets  which 
fhrmcrly  existed  in  this  beach  and  admitted  the  sea,  are  now  closed,  and  the  waters  of  the 
bay  have  become  comparatively  fresh.    The  Western  Hhore  of  Maryland  consists  of  anothci 
peninsula,  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake,  and  below  the  lino  of  the  river 
falls,  which  extends  from  above  Port  Deposit  to  above  Georgetown.  It  closoly  lesombles  the 
tract  alrcndy  described  in  its  general  features.     West  of  tliis  region,  a  well-defined  moun- 
tain-range of  no  great  elevation  stretches  across  the  State ;  and  further  west  we  reach  in 
succession  the  Boutheast  Mountain,  terminating  at  Bugar  Iioaf  Mountain  on  the  Potomac ; 
Cotoctin  Mountain,  reaching  the  same  river  at  the  Point  of  Rocks ;  the  Blue  Ridge,  crossing 
it  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  the  Kittatinny,  crossing  it  at  Hancock ;  Rugged  Mountain,  Will^ 
Mountain,  and  other  detached  chains,  and  the  great  Alleghany  ridge  traversing  the  western 
part  of  the  Btate. 

The  great  expanse  of  Chesapeake  Bay  lies  principally  in  Maryland ;  its  entrance,  between 
Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry  in  Virginia,  is  about  15  miles  in  width,  and  lies  from  east  to 
west ;  but,  on  penetrating  the  Innd,  it  suddenly  changes  its  direction,  and  stretches  from 
south  to  north  over  a  distance  of  180  miles,  with  a  width  in  the  southern  part  of  from  20  to 
30  miles,  and  in  the  northern  of  about  ten,  throwing  off  on  both  sides  numerous  wide  arms, 
which  fonn  deep  indentations  in  its  eastern  and  western  coasts ;  it  is  throughout  deep  and 
navigable  by  large  vessels,  and  it  receives  a  great  many  deep  and  navigable  rivers,  of  which 
the  principal  are  from  Virginia;  its  area  is  about  8500  square  miles.  The  Susquehanna  has 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  in  Maryland ;  the  tide  reaches  Port  Deposit,  five  miles  from  its 
mouth,  above  which  there  are  falls.  The  Patapsco  is  a  fine  mill-stream,  which  falls  into  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  below  Baltimore.  The  Patuxent,  the  principal  river  of  the  Western 
Shore,  is  a  wide  stream  flowing  nearly  parallel  to  the  Potomac,  and  navigable  to  Notting- 
ham, about  50  miles,  for  large  vessels.  The  Elk,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Poco- 
moke,  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  are  navigable  from  '60  to  40  miles.  The  Monocacy,  Antietam, 
and  Conecocheague,  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Potomac  in  Maryland. 

The  mineral  Kingdom  in  Marylond  contains  an  aburidancc  of  the  valuable  materials  of 
industry.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  Btate  in  two  principal  fields ; 
the  Cumberland  field,  extending  from  Will's  Creek  to  the  haad  branch  of  the  Potomac,  is 
(torn  five  to  seven  miles  wide  by  about  60  in  length,  covering  an  area  of  400  square  miles , 
the  coal  is  in  beds  of  from  3  to  15  feet  thick,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  burning  easily 
with  a  bright  and  durable  flame,  caking,  and  leaving  little  residue.  The  Youghioj^eny  field 
lies  west  of  the  great  Back  Bone  or  Alleghany  Ridge,  and  has  beds  of  20  feet  in  thickness. 
Iron  ore  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  State ;  the  bog  ore  occurs  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  where  it'  is  extensively  worked ;  brown  and  hone  ores,  which  work  easily 
and  yield  an  average  of  from  40  to  50  per  cei>t.  of  motal,  are  found  in  the  low  tract  on  the 
Western  Shore.  In  the  region  west  of^  the  lo>v  country  the  titaniferous  iron  ore  is  found  on 
Deer  Creek,  and  the  Monocacy  valley  coiitains  the  specular  ore ;  beyond  the  Cotoctin  the 
pipe  or  limestone  ore,  yielding  metal  of  exct-ilent  quality,  occurs,  and  in  the  Youghiogeny 
district  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  excellent  ore.  Sulphuret  of  copper  is  found  in  the 
Monocacy  valley,  but,  although  very  easy  of  reduction,  it  is  used  only  in  making  sulphate  of 
copper,  the  blue  vitriol  of  commerce.  Red  and  yellow  ochre  and  chrome  ores,  alum-earth 
and  copperas  ores,  are  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State ;  porcelain-earth  occurs  in  the 
northeastern  corner,  and  there  are  extensive  clay  deposits,  which  furnish  a  valuable  material 
for  the  manufactcry  of  stone-ware,  common  pottery,  glazed-ware,  and  fire-bricks.  Epsom 
salt,  shell  marl,  lime,  manganese,  and  valuable  marbles,  also  occur. 

Indian-corn  and  wheat  are  the  agricultural  staples  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  but  the  latter  is 
under  the  present  system  of  cultivation  so  precarious  a  resource,  that  the  former  may  be  said 
to  be  the  principal  produce.  The  same  articles,  with  tobacco,  are  the  staples  of  the  western 
section,  and  on  the  newly-cleared  Irnas  of  the  mountainous  district,  where  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  has  lately  been  commenced,  the  bright-leaf  staple  is  produced.  The  fine  tracts 
in  this  district  which  are  called  the  Glades,  are  broad,  moist  valleys,  forming  productive 
meadows  and  luxuriant  pastures.    Of  34,105  hhds.  of  tobacco  inspected  in  Baltimore  ii 

1835,  24.,Q.30  hhds.  were  the  produce  of  the  State :  the  flour  inspected  in  the  same  city 

■  imounted  to  616,600  bbls.  and  21,333  half-barrels,  with  1405  hhds.  and  4301  barrels  ot 
H  Indian-corn  menl,  and  4807  barrels  of  rye  flour.  The  manufactures  of  the  State  are  cou- 
VoL.  III.  3P 
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■ulernblo,  includinflf  cotton  and  wooUon  (foods,  iron-waro,  sheet  copper,  pottery  and  Htone> 
ware,  pnpor,  glass,  choinicals,  &.c. ;  our  intbrnmtiun  in  respect  to  the  amount  and  value  of 
their  pfducts  in  extremely  moa(;ro.  A  committoo  of  the  New  York  convontinn  stales  the 
number  of  cnltun-mills  in  18;il  to  have  been  UA,  with  upwanis  of  47,(K3<)  spindlos,  anil  IWi 
luomti,  prcNJucinff  annually  1,1U(),(HK)  pounds  of  yarn  und  7,040,()0()  yards  of  cloth,  and  con- 
sumiti^r  S),(M)8,(M)(>  pounds  of  cotton.  Another  committee  of  the  same  convuntion  (fjveg 
returnrt  from  six  furnaces  nroducinff  iUOi)  tons  of  pi^-iron,  and  1261)  tons  of  castinijfs;  but 
from  tlu)  roiMirt  on  llio  gooloificul  curvoy  of  the  State,  wo  gather  that  5800  tons  of  iron  of 
the  vnluo  of  40(),(HM(  dollars,  were  miulo  in  the  eastern  counties  of  the  Wcntorn  Hhore 
alone,  in  IWM.  From  the  same  reimrt  it  appenra  that  1,100,000  pounds  of  Epaoni  salt  of 
the  viiluo  of  4r),0(K)  dollars;  ciiroims  yellow  of  the  value  of  50,000  dollars;  5(),(IOO  pounds 
of  bUit!  vitriol ;  rod  and  yellow  ocliro  of  the  value  of  2(K)0  dollars;  copperas  of  tlio  value 
of  fl(KK)  dollarM;  75,000  dollors  worth  of  olum,  and  50,(H)0  dollars  worth  of  fire-brick  aro 
annually  prcxiuced  in  the  State,  and  that  the  pottery,  stone-ware,  and  glazed-ware  of  Mary- 
land ore  liirgoly  c.\|K)rled. 

The  herring  and  ishud  fisheries  are  actively  carried  on,  and  yield  valuable  returns,  consti- 
tuting nn  imiJortiint  nrliclo  of  trade,  ns  well  as  of  homo  consumption;  there  were  inspected 
in  Ualtiiiiorc,  in  18i55,  40,711  barrels  and  008  half-barrels  of  herrings,  5505  barrels  and 
2S7  lialf-lxirrels  of  eliad,  and  15,917  barmls  and  1002  half-barrels  of  mackerel.  The  com- 
merco  of  Marylniul  is  extensive,  and  her  ports  serve  ns  the  outlets  of  largo  tracts  of  produc- 
tive country  in  Virfriiiiii,  I'onnsylviiniii,  nnd  the  VVoHtorn  Slates,  whoso  consumption  is  also 
in  part  supplied  tlnough  the  same  channels.  Her  imjiorts  from  foreign  countries  amounted, 
in  18;J4,  to  4,(i47,l8a  dollars ;  her  exports  to  2,14J},891)  dollars,  and  her  coasting  trade  is  aluo 
valuable.  The  sliip|)ing  belonging  to  tho  State  amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  that  year,  to 
87,442  tons.  The  canals  and  rail-roads  of  Maryland  are  on  a  gigantic  scale;  the  Chestt- 
peako  nnd  Ohio  Canal  is  to  extend  from  Georgetown  to  Pittsburg,  340  miles;  it  is  nlrcndy 
completed  to  ubovo  Williamsport,  105  miles,  and  is  in  progress  to  Cumberland,  185  miles, 
an  appropriation  of  :),000,(KM)  dollars  having  recently  been  made  by  the  State,  to  enable  tho 
Company  to  finish  this  section  of  the  work.  The  canal  is  generally  from  fiO  to  70  feet  wide, 
but  in  stime  places  is  contracted  to  50,  and  in  others  expanded  to  100  or  150 ;  tho  dnptii  is  6 
feet;  rise  to  Williamsport,  y5{J  feet,  overcome  by  44  locks,  TOO  feet  long,  by  15  wide;  there 
arc,  in  this  distance,  119  culverts,  5  aqueducts,  above  Georgetown,  one  of  which  is  510  fei 
in  length,  and  one  at  that  place,  1714  foot  long;  the  culverts,  aqueducts,  and  locks,  are  ai. 
built  of  solid  stone  masonry,  laid  in  hydraulic  lime;  tho  cost  of  this  work,  thus  far,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  about  4,100,0(X)  dollars.  The  Legislature  of  tho  State  has  also  appropri- 
ated 1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  branches  to  Baltimore  and  Annapolis.  The  Susque- 
hanna Canal,  extending  from  Columbia  to  Port  Deposit,  is  in  ])rogres8.  The  Baltimnro  and 
Ohio  llail-road  is  completed  to  Harper's  Ferry,  80  miles,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
Winchester  Rail-road ;  the  work  is  now  going  on  towards  Cumberland,  and  nn  appropriation 
of  3,000,000  dollars  has  been  made  by  the  State  to  aid  in  its  completion.  A  branch  has  been 
constructed  to  Washington,  a  distance  of  32  miles,  from  a  point  about  12  miles  from  Balti- 
more. Number  of  passengers  conveyed  en  the  road  in  1835,  97,758 ;  tons  of  merchandise 
72,634;  receipts,  263,3(58  dollars ;  expenses,  156,204  dollars ;  there  are  1140  burden  cars, 
and  44  passenger  cars,  with  seven  locomotive  engines,  employed  on  the  road.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  surveys,  to  be  practicable  to  carry  the  rail-road  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  2278  feet,  witiiout  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  inclined  planes.  The 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Rail-road  is  chiefly  in  this  State;  the  whole  distance  is  02  miles; 
from  Baltimore,  by  Havre  do  Grace,  to  the  Delaware  State  line,  53  miles ;  tlie  Susquehanna 
will  bo  crossed  by  a  steam-ferry-boat ;  the  work  is  nearly  completed.  The  Baltimore  and 
Susquehanna  Rail-road  extends  from  Baltimore,  by  York,  to  the  Susquehanna,  75  miles,  and 
is  also  approaching  its  completion.  A  rail-road  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
to  Pocomoke  Bay,  is  about  to  be  constructed,  and  the  State  has  voted  1,000,000  dollars  towards 
its  execution. 

Maryland  was  first  settled  by  Roman  Catholics.  That  sect  being  persecuted  in  England,  lord 
Baltimore,  one  of  its  members,  tbrmed  a  plan  to  remove  to  America.  He  "isited  and  explored 
the  country,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  while  making  preparations  for  the  emi- 
gration. His  son  obtained  the  grant  of  the  territory  designed  for  his  father,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Maryland,  in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.  ITe  appointed 
his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the  colony,  who  set  sail  in  1633,  with  200  settlers, 

Srincipally  Catholics.  They  purchased  land  of  tho  Indians,  and  formed  a  settlement  at  SL 
lary's,  on  the  Potomac.  The  colony  was  increased  by  refugees  from  Virginia,  and  the 
other  neighbouring  territories,  who  were  attracted  by  the  toleration  here  given  to  oil  reli- 
gions, and  it  began  to  flourish,  but  was  soon  disturbed  by  Indian  wars  and  rebellions.  The 
ucman  Catholics  were  tolerant  to  other  sects,  but  soon  fbund  themselves  outnumbered,  and 
became  subject  to  the  persecution  which  they  had  fled  from  at  home.  These  troubles,  how- 
ever, were  allayed  at  tlie  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660.    At  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
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charter  of  tho  colony  was  set  aside,  and  the  (^ovcrntnont  auumed  by  tlie  trown ;  but  in  1710, 
iJio  proprietor  wau  restored  to  his  rights.  At  tho  beginning  of  tho  American  revolution,  tho 
authority  fell  into  tho  hands  of  tho  people. 

Tho  Legislaturo  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  and  is  styled  tho  Genera) 
Abw^mblv  of  Maryland.  The  Senate  is  com|iosed  of  iifloen  members,  nine  from  the  Western 
and  L  irom  tho  Eastern  Shore,  elected  fur  tho  term  of  five  years,  by  a  collego  of  electors 
chosen  for  that  purpose.  Tho  IIuuso  of  Delegates  is  chosen  ammally  by  tiio  people,  every 
free  white  male  citizen  of  tlio  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  within  tho  State 
during  the  year  preceding  tho  elentiu:i,  cnjoymg  tho  right  of  suflVoge.  The  Governor  and 
Executive  Council  are  elected  annually  by  tho  General  Assembly ;  the  judicial  oflicors  are 
appointed  by  tho  Governor  and  Council,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  A  law  in 
favour  of  primary  schooU  was  passed  in  1825,  ond  it  has  been  partially  carried  into  effect  in 
itfmo  of  tho  counties.  There  is  a  free  jchool  (bnd  of  00,000  dollars,  belonging  to  different 
counties,  and  appropriate!  to  the  education  of  indigent  children,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  small 
school  fund  belonging  to  tlie  State,  are  also  applieuto  the  same  object.  The  State  also  grants 
annually  a  sum  of  5(X)0  dollars  to  tho  University  of  Maryland,  anu  a  further  sum,  amounting 
in  1835  to  16,000  dollars,  to  other  colleges,  acade-nics,  and  schools.  The  colleges  are  St. 
John's  College,  at  Annapolis,  St.  Mary's  at  Uultimore,  Mount  St.  Mary's  at  Emmittsbur^, 
and  Mount  Hope,  near  mltimore.  The  Academical  and  Medical  Departments  of  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Maryluiul,  at  Baltimore,  are  in  operation,  and  there  is  also  another  medical  school, 
styled  tho  Washington  Mtjdical  College,  in  ttio  samo  city.     The  Ilomun  Catholics,  Episco- 

Eilians,  and  Methudists,  are  the  prevailing  sects;  and  tho  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  German 
cformed,  and  Friends,  aro  pretty  numerous.  There  are  also  some  Univursalists,  Lutherans, 
Swcdenborgians,  Tunkers,  and  Mennonists. 

Maryland  is  divided  into  nineteen  count'es,  of  which  eight  aro  on  tho  Eastern,  and  eleven 
on  tho  Western  Shore.  In  1820,  the  population  of  tho  Eastern  Shore  was  121,017;  in  1830. 
it  had  sunk  to  110,472;  that  of  the  Western  Shore,  on  tho  other  hand,  had  increased  from 
275,733,  to  327,568.  Of  tho  whole  population,  amounting  to  447,040,  155,032  were  blacka 
The  number  of  slaves  had  lessened,  from  111,502  in  1810,  to  102,932  in  1830. 

Couiiticfl.  Fopiilation.  County  Towna. 

Eastern  Shore 11!),472 

Caroline 9,070  Denton 

Cecil 15,432 Elkton 

Dorchester 16,G86 Canibridgo 

Kent 10,.'i01  ChcRtertown 

Queen  Anno's 14,3!)7 Ccntrcvillu 

Somerset 20,1 66 Princess  Anne 

Talbot 12,!»47 Eoston 

Woroostcr 18,273 Snow  Hill 

Western  Shore 327,568 

Alleghany 10,609 Cumberland 


Annapolis 

Bahimurc 

Princu  Frcdcricktown 

Port  'I'oliacco 

J'rederick 


Anno  Arundel 28,295 

Baltimore 120,870 

Calvert 8,'JOO 

Charles 17,769 

Frederick 45,789 

Harford 16,319  Bellair 

Montgomery 19,816 Ilockviilo 

Prince  Georgo's 20,474 Up|)er  Marlboro 

St  Mary's 13,459 Lconardtowa 

Washington 25,268 llagcrstown. 


Population  at.  Different  Periods. 

Total. 


Slaves. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


319,728 103,036 

341,548 105,635 

380,546 111,502 

407,350 107,*=9a 

447,040 102,994. 


The  Eastern  Shore  enjoys  great  facilities  for  transportation,  and  is  very  healthful,  yet  the 
emigration  from  it  has  been  so  great  as  to  diminish  its  population  of  late  years.  The'  prin- 
cipal town  is  Easton,  with  a  population  of  2000 ;  Chestertown  and  Eikton  are  small  villages, 
on  Chester  and  Elk  Rivers,  with  some  trade.  Oxford,  on  Third  Ilavan  Bay,  below  Easton, 
u  ooe  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  and  has  a  fine,  capacious  harbour ;  tho  shipping  of 
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the  diitrict  amounts  to  11,!)20  tona.    VionnH,  on  tho  Nnnticokr,  HO  iniica  fVorn  ita  month,  in 
the  port  of  entry  for  that  rivor;  tonnaffo  of  tho  port,  14,700. 
Baltimore  {^g.  Il!20.)i  tho  principal  city  of  tho  Stnto,  nnd,  in  point  of  popnlation,  tho 

tluni  in  tho  Union,  atnnda  on  an  nrin 
1120  of  I'atapHCO  Bay,  about  14  milnH  fVntn 

tho  ChoBapcako,  and  20()  from  i\w  urn, 
by  thn  Hliip  channel.  Tho  city  la  plea- 
aantly  aitiiatcd,  on  aliehtly  undulatiii;; 
l^nund,  and  aomc  of  thn  clovationH  in 
the  vicinity  conmiand  fine  proapcctH ;  it 
la  ro{;uIarly  laid  out,  and  well  built,  the 
Btrects  bomff  (generally  apacioiia,  anj 
tho  houara  noat  and  commodioua.  llic 
harlmur  ia  capacioua  and  aafe,  and  con- 
aiata  of  an  inner  basin,  into  which  vm- 
Bola  of  S2()0  tona  can  enter,  and  an  outer 
harbour,  at  Fell'a  Point,  acccaaiblo  to 
tho  larjfost  mcrchant-shipe.  Tho  pn< 
trance  IS  commanded  and  defended  by 
Fort  M'llenry.  Baltimore  poaaesaes  the 
trade  of  Maryland,  of  part  of  Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  tho  Western  States, 
and  ita  inland  communication  haa  been  extended  and  facilitated,  by  the  construction  of  the 
Baltimore  ond  Ohio  Rail-roiul.  Manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  powder,  alum,  chrome 
yellow,  pottery,  &,c,,  are  also  carried  on  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  and  Baltimore  ia  the 

Geateat  flour  market  in  tho  world ;  the  annual  inspections  of  flour  amount  to  about  00(),0<K) 
rrela.  Ita  foreign  trade  haa,  however,  somewhat  declined;  ita  shipping  amounted,  in  18;13, 
to  50,106  tona,  'Ync  Baltimore  schooners  are  pronounced  to  bn  the  perfection  of  noval  archi- 
tecture, and  they  are  no  less  fitted  for  trade  than  for  privateering,  in  which  copacity  they 
made  a  great  figure  during  the  last  war.  The  number  of  banks,  m  1W34,  was  ten,  with  a 
capital  of  about  7,(K)0,(KK)  dollars.  Tho  public  buildings  are,  45  churches,  two  hospitals,  o 
penitentiary,  exchange,  tho  college  and  university  halls,  &c.  The  Buttle  Monument,  erected 
m  memory  of  tho  successful  defence  of  the  city,  when  attacked  by  the  British,  in  1814,  is 
an  elegant  marblo  obelisk,  8<5  feet  high,  on  which  arc  inscribed  the  names  of  those  who  fell 
in  that  gallant  afliiir.  The  Washington  Monument  is  the  most  splendid  structure  of  the 
kind  in  the  country ;  it  ia  a  Doric  column  of  white  marble,  with  a  circular  staircase  inside, 
by  which  you  ascend  to  tho  top;  the  column  is  140  feet  in  height,  and  30  feet  in  diameter  at 
bottom;  it  stands  upon  a  baao  2i)  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  Tho  Exchange  ia  a  largo  and  handsome  edifice,  3flf5  feet  by  140; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is,  perhaps,  tho  finest  cliurch  in  the  country,  and  it  contains 
some  good  paintings.  Tho  Public  Fountains,  which  supply  the  city  with  water,  are  also 
ornamental  constructions.  The  citizens  of  Baltimore  arc  not  more  distinguished  for  their 
bold  and  persevering  enterpri.>*e,  than  for  hospitality  and  agreeable  manner^.  In  ITfJo,  there 
were  not  more  than  fitly  houses  on  th-  site  of  the  city ;  in  1800,  tho  population  had  increased 
to  23,071;  in  1820,  to  62,738;  and  m  1830,  to  80,025.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1814, 
the  British  landed  at  North  Point,  and  drove  in  the  American  advanced  guards;  but  on  the 
14th,  the  fleet  having  unsucccsbfully  bombarded  Fort  M'Henry,  the  land  forces  were  obligea 
to  retreat  to  their  ships. 

Tho  Patapsco  ij  a  small  river,  having  a  fall  of  nearly  800  feet  in  about  30  miles;  it  is 
therefore  become  important  for  ita  water-power,  and  its  valley  is  the  seat  of  numerous  mills. 
The  scenery  is  also  remarkably  wild  and  picturesque.  Tho  village  of  Ellicott's  Mills,  alHuit 
ten  miles  from  Baltimore,  stretching  for  some  distance  along  the  river,  contains  numerous 
mills  und  manufacturing  establishments.  At  Pikesville,  further  up  the  stream,  there  is  an 
arsenal  of  tho  United  States.  The  city  of  Annapolis,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Severn,  three 
miles  from  the  Bay,  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  ia  regularly  laid  out,  with  the  streets 
diverging  from  the  State  House  and  the  Episcopal  church.  The  State  House  is  a  handsomt 
building,  in  which  the  Old  Congress  held  some  of  their  sessions,  and  the  Senate  Chamber, 
in  which  Washington  resigned  his  commission,  has  been  preserved  unaltered ;  hero  is  like- 
wise the  State  library  of  10,000  volumes.  Annapolis  is  also  tho  seat  of  St.  John's  College. 
The  channel  to  the  city  is  narrow  and  difficult.  Population,  2623.  The  Western  Shore 
terminates  in  Point  Lookout,  the  northern  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  ;iml  further 
up  that  river  wo  come  to  Piney  Point,  a  clear,  open  cape,  projecting  into  the  Potomac,  here 
about  eight  miles  wide,  and  much  resorted  to  for  bathing. 

Returning  to  Annapolis,  and  proceeding  westward,  we  find  Bladensburg,  six  miles  from 
Washington,  and  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  affair  during  the  late  war.  Further  west  is  tht 
fine  Monocacy  valley,  equally  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  position,  its  rich  ngricultiiraj 
rqaources.  and  its  mineral  wealth,  and  containing  the  city  of  Frederick.     Frederick  ia  the 
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dopAt  of  tnifl  rich  district,  and  is,  in  point  of  wealth,  elo((ancc,  ond  pc^'ilallon,  the  ucond 
city  in  Moryland.  A  branch  of  the  Biiltimurn  and  Ohio  Ruil-road  tarminates  here.  The 
population  of  this  flouriahintf  city  is  T2!Vi,  Croosini;  ^^'^  Cotoctin  Mountain,  a  detached 
rid(;o,  which  risea  to  the  height  of  1200  feet,  we  deacond  into  Uio  valley  of  that  name,  which 
contoina  tho  village  of  Middletown,  and  which,  in  the  beauty  of  ita  noaition,  and  the  value 
of  its  a(,'ricultural  production^  rivals  tho  valley  of  Frederick.  Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  here 
called  the  South  Mountain,  ia  tho  great  limeatnne  vallcv,  forming  tho  prulungatiun  of  tlio 
Kittatinny  valley  of  Pcnnayivania.  "  The  soil  ia  not  bo  deep  ob  in  tho  neighbouring  valleya, 
but  ia  very  productive;  and  tho  basin,  of  which  Ilageratown  ia  tho  centre,  between  the 
Nortti  ami  South  Mountains,  with  tho  smaller  valleys  beyond  aa  far  aa  Ilancockdtown,  ia 
among  the  most  fertile  prtiona  of  tho  State."  Ilagorstown  ia  a  well-built  and  flourishing 
town,  containing  the  usual  county  buildings,  aovoral  churches  and  academies,  and  a  popula* 
tion  of  3371  soula.  Williamsport,  at  tho  mouth  of  tho  Conococheaguc,  ia  a  flouriahing  vil- 
lage, on  tho  route  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-rood,  and  tho  Chcsapooke  ond  Ohio  Canal. 
"Tho  portion  of  the  State  commencing  ot  tho  northeoat  branch  of  tho  Potomac,  cxhibita 
a  Bucceaaion  of  abrupt  hills,  crowned  bv  plateaux  of  vorioblo  extent,  sloping  gentiv  toworda 
tho  aouth.  Tho  aoil  of  these  table-lanua  ia  principally  in  an  exhausted  condition,  the  effect! 
of  0  bad  avatem  of  husbandry,  and  of  continual  washings.  The  best  landa  are  tho  potchei 
of  ulluviol  aoil  in  the  beds  of  the  branches,  forming  considerable  valleys,  and  the  alluvial 
flats  on  the  Pototnoc,  aonie  of  which  ore  of  considerable  extent ;  these  consist  of  sandy  and 
clayey  loams,  and  yield  good  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  or  tobacco."  {Qcological  Report.) 
Cumberland,  tho  principal  town  in  tho  western  part  of  the  State,  standing  at  tho  eoatem 
terminus  of  the  great  National  Road,  has  lately  derived  importance  from  ita  valuable  cool 
mines,  which  will  soon  bo  rendered  accessible  by  means  of  tho  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Conol. 
K  fine  conol  basin  hoa  been  constructed  here,  and  ineosurea  hove  been  taken  to  connect  the 
coal  mines  with  its  woters.     The  Cumberland  Road,  aa  it  is  oflen  called  from  ita  storting 

Sint,  is  o  Macadamised  road,  crossing  tho  great  mountain  chain  of  the  United  States  in 
aryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  reaching  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  a  distonco  of  125 
miles;  it  posses  through  Union,  Brownsville,  and  Washington.  We  have  already  given 
some  account  of  tho  mineral  productions  of  the  western  part  of  the  State.  "  In  reference 
to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  cool  districts,"  says  the  Geological  Report  before  quoted, 
"which  may  be  described  as  hilly,  it  is  found  that  the  soil  upon  them,  being  a  mixture  of  a 
dccompoeed  slate  ond  limestone  with  sand,  is  generally  very  fertile,  and  yields  obundont 
crops  of  groin,  principally  oats  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Within  a  few  years  the  cultivo- 
tioD  of  the  tobacco  plant  has  been  commenced,  and  in  the  newly  cleared  lands  is  produced 
the  bright-leaf  staple,  which  olways  commands  a  high  price.  The  more  mountainous  dis- 
tricts above  the  level  of  tho  coal  formation,  present  broad  val'  ys,  bearing  every  evidence 
of  having  formnrl\  Hmn  beds  of  extensive  lakes,  now  dried  |)  or  drained,  the  woters  of 
which  hav  ,  behiid  them  deep  deposits  of  clayey  loam.  These  beautiful  tracts  of  country 
have  rec  i  the  name  of  Glades.  From  their  elevated  position,  and  their  constant  moist 
condition,  they  form  very  productive  meadows  and  the  most  luxuriant  pastures." 

SuBSECT.  3. — Southern  Statet. 

Thia  term  is  applied  in  common  usage  to  the  States  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  the 
i^binc,  and  bordering  on  tho  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  although  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  any  precise  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  conterminous  States. 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Goorgia,  Florida  Territory,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  are  then  the  component  parts  of  this  great  section,  which,  extending  fVom 
25°  to  40°  30'  N.  lot.,  ond  from  75°  to  94°  30'  W.  Ion.,  hos  on  orca  of  above  420,000  squore 
miles,  and  a  population  of  3,744,000  souls. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains,  which  range  over  the  greater  part  of  Virginia,  only  skirt 
the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  States  further  south,  ond  they  disappear  entirely  in  the 
northern  part  of  Alabama.  Almost  tlio  whole  region,  therefore,  forms  a  port  of  the  greot 
Atlantic  slope,  ond  the  greater  proportion  of  i:  consists  of  a  vast  level  unbroken  by  ony  con- 
siderable swells,  ond  not  much  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  as  it  recedes  from  thd 
coast,  however,  it  begins  gradually  to  rise  into  a  more  elevated,  bolder,  and  more  broken 
suface.  A  line  drawn  from  Washington  through  Richmond,  Raleigh,  Columbia,  Augusta, 
Tuscaloosa,  and  the  northern  part  of  Louisiana,  may  be  considered  as  the  western  and  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  Low  Country,  beyond  which  the  surface  becomes  hilly,  and  gradually 
posses  into  the  mountainous.  Every  part  of  the  coast  is  low  ond  flat,  without  a  single  lofty 
headland  to  warn  the  mariner  of  his  approach  to  land,  and  it  sends  out  numerous  shools, 
which  often  render  it  inaccessible  to  larger  vessels.  A  chain  of  low  sand-islands  extends 
(long  almost  the  wliole  cuast-iine,  affording  an  inland  navigation  for  small  vessels,  through 
the  narrow  and  shallow  sounds,  which  lie  between  them  and  the  main  land.  Chesapeake 
Bay  seems  to  bo  the  southern  limit  of  deep  water. 
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Plowinjf  fiir  a.  cnnai(i»rab)o  pnrt  ot'thoir  cdiirHO  tliioujfli  a  lovol  rniintry,  ami  tlinoinlMwuing 
into  n  Hon  of  mIiuiiIi,  iiiomI  of  tliu  rivorH  of  IhiN  Huctioii  Hoiitli  of  tliu  liny  nlxivo  imtncn,  nro 
cimractoririod  liy  HitiKKiMh  oiirrontji  iiiul  Hniid-liiirn  iil  tlinir  inuullm.  Allluiii^li  tlioro  In  nc 
■tronni  ot'tlio  Hoiithorit  Htntea  tlint  ont>  bo  rnnkiHi  in  point  ofoxtunt  with  tliu  f^rcat  rivorH  ot 
tliu  country,  yut  tlioru  uru  Nuvurnl  wliiuli,  tVoin  tlin  loiiKtIi  of  lliuir  coiirmi  riiul  tlio  vniutno  of 
wnturn,  wuiilu  in  otliur  coiuitrii<ii  iio  liMtknd  iiiion  un  Inrj^o  rivorn,  ami  tliuru  in  n  lartfo  iiiinilior 
which  tltrnicih  URut\il  niivi{(nblu  ohunnolH.  With  tho  uxcnptioii  of  tliu  few  that  pour  tliuir 
waters  into  tho  Ohio,  nil  of  tho  rivors  cant  of  tho  Suwauiiou  How  NouthoHHlnrly  into  llio 
Atlantic,  ami  boyoiul  that  imint  tlioy  (IohcoiuI  HoulhwanlH  into  tho  Oulf  uf  Moxico. 

Tho  inhabitants  uf  tliu  Southern  Hiatus  am  alnioMt  uiitiruly  cMioupiiMi  with  njKricuUiiro; 
iniluwl  thin  iH  no  nuioh  tliu  caxo,  that  tho  coinmnrno  \h  principally  in  thu  hnnilH  iit  foriMKHorN 
ami  of  their  northuru  coiitilryiiHMi,  tVoni  whoni  uru  nlwi  reueivt'd  most  of  tho  nianuliictiirdil 
lirticloH  which  aru  consuniod.  Thu  u:ruat  Htap1(<H  nro  cotton,  rice,  HUf/ar,  and  toiiarco;  nearly 
tliu  wholo  of  the  cotton  crop  of  thu  United  StatcN  Ih  the  produci'  of  tniN  mtction,  and  rice  ami 
mif^nr  are  contlned  to  ito  Houthorn  (Kirtion;  in  the  northern  and  luonnlainouH  partH  niuro 
ninize,  wheat,  and  tol)acco  are  rnitiod;  in  minio  dislrictH  ^rn/,in^  Ih  inero  nttenduil  to,  ntui  ia 
Florida  and  LouiHiaiia,  aw  well  iih  in  hoiuo  other  partM,  lar^o  lienlH  of  eattio  and  liorMeN  coin- 
poHo  thu  wealth  of  thu  people.  (!old  in  oIho  contlned  alniout  u.vuliidivniy  to  thiH  rui;ion,  aad, 
with  tinib<>r  and  naval  Kturen,  is  to  bo  nddod  to  thu  artielus  abovu  enumerated  in  tho  list  of 
oxiwrlji.  Tho  coniniercu  cousistH  nioroly  in  thu  exportation  of  tho  raw  pnMluce,  although 
BUtftir,  niolawcn,  tar,  &c.  uught  with  propriety  becoiiNidered  aH  thu  prwliictof  manufucturing 
iimuHtry ;  and  tlio  iin])ortatiun  uf  various  arlicloH  uf  food,  luxury,  druHH,  thrnitiirc,  aKricultiirnl 
'anplomeiita,  it  e. 

The  population  is  chielly  of  Knglish  descont,  but  in  some  idnccs  Romewliat  mixed.  Tlioro 
are  many  deKceudnnta  of  the  French  and  Spanish,  particularly  in  r.ouiHiana  and  Florida.  In 
Iiouisinnn,  French  is  extensively  Hjioken,  and  the  laws  aru  printed  in  that  lan^rnnj^o  as  well 
as  iu  Kn){lish.  The  nejutroes,  who  form  about  two-titVliM  of  tho  pomilalion,  conslilute  a  scpa- 
mte  caste,  and  nro  mostly  hold  in  slnveiy.  Tlio  Indians  aro  still  mimorous,  nlthouxh  tho 
Chwlaws  bnvo  Imhmi  recently  removed,  nnd  the  Creeks  nr(!  now  omi(jfratinf(,  to  tho  Western 
Territory.     Tho  Cherokees,  Ohicknsnws,  nnd  Seminoles  yet  remain. 

Tho  inlinbitnnts  nre  seldom  collected  tojfcther  in  villajjes  and  towns,  liko  their  norlheni 
countrymen,  but  live  in  a  scattered  maimer  over  the  country.  This  is  owinjy  in  part  to  tho 
provnlcnco  of  ajjricultural  over  coiiiiueroial  and  mecliaiiical  occupations,  but  chiefly  to  tho 
feet  that  tho  lalioiir  is  done  by  slaves.  Instead  of  small  proprietors,  cultivntin^f  their  own 
little  tiirms  with  their  own  hands,  wo  hero  liiid  extensive  plantations,  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  owner  or  his  a}j;ent,  who  mendy  manaijes  tho  pecuniary  matters,  directs 
oponitioiis,  nnd  oversees  the  lalKiurers.  This  state  of  tliiiijjfs  lins  n  deci<led  influence  upnn 
tlio  manners  nnd  chnrncter  of  the  people,  yet  there  nre  so  ^'ront  individual  dill'oronccs  thut 
no  general  description  will  nppiy  to  tho  Viririninn,  tho  Carolinian,  nnd  tho  Loiiisianiiin. 
Hospitality  and  jyenerosity  nre  nmonff  the  favourable  trails  of  the  southern  character.  The 
piwrer  class  of  wliitos  enjoy  less  advniitnpfo  in  respect  to  education  nnd  religious  instruction 
tlian  tliose  of  tlie  north,  nnd  are  in  general  less  industrious  and  frugal. 

1.  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Tho  largest  and  most  central  State  in  tho  Union,  perlmps  tho  most  varied  in  her  produc- 
tions, and  the  richest  in  natiirnl  resources,  blessed  with  n  most  happy  climate,  nbundantly 
supplied  with  noble  channels  of  coimiuiuicatioii,  exhibiting  over  her  spacious  Iwsom  a  iileasniit 
interchange  of  tlic  wildest  nnd  tho  most  lovely  scenes,  Virginia  seems  to  possess  within 
herself  the  elements  of  an  empire.  Nor  to  the  American  heart  arc  tho  historical  associations 
connected  witii  tlic  Old  Dominion,  ns  she  is  fondly  called  by  her  children,  of  less  interest; 
tlie  first  English  colony  planted  in  America,  she  gave  birth  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  ami 
his  iKines  lie  in  her  soil. 

Virginia  has  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Chosaponko  Hay  on  tlio  cnst,  Mnrylnnd  and  Penn- 
eylvania  on  the  north,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  on  tho  west,  and  Tennesseo  and  North  Carolina 
on  the  south.  With  tho  exception  of  the  long  tonguo  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  nnd 
tlie  peninsulnr  projection  between  tho  Chcsnpcako  bay  nnd  tho  ocean,  tno  StAte  lies  between 
36°  .W  nnd  39°  AlY  N.  lat.,  nnd  between  75°  40'  ond  83°  32'  W.  Ion.,  having  a  hrendth  of 
about  20(1,  and  a  length  of  350  miles,  with  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles.  It  is  the  only 
State,  excepting  Pennsylvania,  that  extends  (juite  ncross  the  great  Appalachian  chains, 
and  it  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  five  or  six  well-defined  mountain  ranges  and  several 
detached  rid^'es.  Our  account  of  t!io  difibrcnt  chains  is  not  as  vof  gn  nrocisQ  ng  we  ooiilii 
wish,  but  the  geological  survey  now  going  on  will  throw  full  light  upon  this  important 
geographical  feature  of  the  country,  "rho  State  is  often  described  as  divided  by  the  Blue 
Ridge  into  two  greot  sections.  Eastern  Virginia  and  Western  Virginia ;  but  tho  constitution 
jccognizes  the  division  into  four  sections:  tho  Tide-water  Section,  below  tho  lower  falls o' 
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rivow.  thn  Middin  Hnrtinn  hftwcfn  tlirwn  (\i\\n  nnd  tlio  Bliin  llidirr,  tlin  Orcnt,  Vnlloy 
iViM'tt  tlid  Uliin  llidifn  niiil  tlio  Allo^lmny,  iiiiil  thn  'I'ninFt-Alli'Klmiiinn  Hcctioii  wcwl  of  lln) 
intnin  riiii;(i<!<.     1.  Thn  t\ri*i  inomiltiinN  artt  f'oiinil  in  tlm  Middio  Hcction,  wliicli  \n  Irdvornod 


tim 
bntwi' 
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>y  a  low  rid^d  lioiiriiiK  llio  loriil  iiiiiiion  of  Hoiitliwi'Ht,  (lartcrV,  Wliiltt-onk  Moiinliiin,  &i\. 
liid  runninpr  nnarly  imriilUd  witJi  tlin  tllim  111(1^0,  iit  ),lio  djutrinri)  of  (iIkhiI,  'S>  .ir .')(( riiilfd. 
2.  'I'lio  llliin  Uidj^c,  iilUiniijfli  i)iiTC(>d  hv  lliii  I'otomivf,  .InimiM,  mid  Htiiuntoii  rivnrf<,  cimnfiliiloh 
a  Wfll-miirlii'd  nnd  continiioiiH  irlmin  of  'M)  iinlnM  in  lonjftli.  In  (fdncml  i(,  CormH  roniiditd. 
«w»illiM((  ninHHcm,  lint.  tIm  I'mikH  ofOUnr  mIhioI,  np  in  i»riij''i't.inij  Nuininitw,  to  IIim  li(Mi;lit  n( 
i'M)  fort,  M.  Tlio  Kitttitin?iy,  or  Hhio  Momitnin,  »inti!in  iIid  Htnt,<r  Inrllii'r  W(<'M,  iniifcr  tliq 
nriiii«ot'tlio(}r(Mit  North  Monnlriin,  nnd  liirtnin;^  tlio  riMitro  of  tlio  /;ri'iit  |ili(t<'fin  or  lidili^liiiin 
of  Virufiniii,  iH  continuf'd  iindor  vnrirniH  loiwtl  tianioH,  until  it  tiikcH  tlio  iintno  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain mid  ontorH  Norlli  (Inroliim.  It  iw  piorri'd  Ly  tlio  I'otonmr!  nnd  tlio  JmiH'M  rivorn,  ninninjj 
pflHtwurdly,  mid  liy  tlio  Nowjtivor  rnnnin/^  w('«t\v.;rdly ;  nmiit  ohmTviitioim  imiki!  VVIiito 
Top,  in  tlio  Iron  MimiitainM,  rilioiit  <I(HM(  foot  lii;fli.  4.  WoMt  of  thin  (front  riilj^o  lio  mivorni 
(ioliichod  ninnnoH,  which  fiirdior  o.vniniiintionn  will,  [lorlmpM,  pmvo  to  torin  oonti/iiioiin  otminn, 
bonrinj^tho  locnl  nninoHof  Hidolin;^  Hill,  llrmudi  Moiintnin,  .InrkHonV  Monntnin,  Potln'  Moiiri- 
tnin,  iVc.  0.  Hiill  fnrtlior  wont  wo  roino  to  tlio  Allo/jflmny  clinin,  of  wliioh  </linoli  Monntnin 
(HH'niB  to  1)0  a  pndoniintion ;  it  Ih  a  roininon  orror  to  roproKont  tliin  chain  nn  tlio  wiitiT-nliod 
hnlwoon  tho  Atlmitic,  and  tlio  Ohio,  whoroaH  it  in  hrokon  tliroiijjh  hy  tlio  Now  Hivor  in  thin 
Htntn,  aH  it  in  hy  othor  Htronnm  fnrlhor  north.  I'owo'lV  Monntnin  nppiarw  to  ho  an  outlier 
of  thin  chain,  mid  roachon  thn  hrd^fht  of  ahont  4500  loot.  0.  WoHtward  of  tho  Allo,(;liaiiy 
tlioro  in  n  ((onoral  Blopn  towardH  tho  wont ;  hnt  Hovoral  othor  coiiMidorahlo  chaioH  travorM(! 
thin  Noction;  tho  princiiinl  in  tho  l.anrol  Mountain,  of  which  tho  (irccn  Drier,  (ircnt  Fiat 
Top,  and  (Jnnihorland  Minintniiih  nppoar  to  flirni  a.  p'irt. 

Rvcry  portion  of  Virginia  in  [K'lirtrntod  hy  fino  rivorM  and  ntroarnn,  iiHofiil  oithor  nn  chan- 
nnln  of  navi;ration,  or  lor  inochanic.nl  pnrpo.MOM,  With  low  oxcoptioriH,  tho  Ohio  and  the 
(/hnMiiponlio  Uiiy  aro  tho  nicipitintn  of  tho  rivorH  of  tho  Htato ;  thono  of  tho  (lantorn  part  flow 
with  an  alniost  uniform  HoiitlioaHtorly  coiirHo  into  tho  Hay,  carrying;  with  thorn  alwo  all  the 
watorH  of  tho  (Jroat  Valhty,  oxc(!ptinj»  only  tho  Now  Rivor,  and  tho  II(dHton  in  itn  o.vtrorno 
sontliorn  part.  Tho  I'otoiiiac  rinoH  in  tiio  (Jroat  Hack  Hono,  hot  a  fow  milon  from  tlio  Yoiiijhio- 
pony,  and  ]iiirHiiiii;if  a  dovioim  coiirno,  forcf^n  itn  way  tliroiiirh  tho  novoral  intorrnodiati!  inonn- 
tdin  cliaiiiH,  to  tho  Middio  Hoction,  wlioro  it  in  hrokon  hy  (iilli,  riiiio  niiloH  alKWf!  (ioor(,'otfiwii ; 
it  tliiM  town  it  moots  tho  tido,  and  ahout  KM)  rniloH  liolow,  afU-r  a  coiirno  of  ItOO  tnilo'i,  it 
roachon  tin;  (^hoHnpoako.  At  Alexandria  it  in  ahout  ono  inilo  and  a  half  in  width,  mid  it 
(rradiinlly  cxpandH,  till,  at  itn  niontli,  it  fiirinn  a  hioad  oHtunry  10  rnilon  in  breadth.  Hhiimof 
tlio  lino  iiHcond  to  WaHhin(;t.on.  'I'ho  jirincipal  trihiitarion  of  tho  Potomac  aro  tho  South 
Brnncii,  which  riwjH  near  tho  lioad-Htroani;i  of  .rmiios  Itivor,  tho  ('acnpon,  and  tho  Hlioriiindoah, 
which  llowH  about  I'JO  milcn  aloiifj  tho  wcwtorn  liaHo  of  thn  Hloo  liidf,'o,  and  joinn  tho  main 
river  at  liarpor'H  Ferry.  "Tho  paHHiifro  r)f  tho  Potomac  tliroiiffh  tho  iJliio  Hid/jo,"  Huy.s  Mr. 
Jcflijrson,  "in,  norhapH,  ono  of  tho  mont  HtiipondouH  nconoft  in  natiiro.  You  ntarid  on  a  very 
hijfli  ))oirit  of  mud :  on  your  riffht  cornon  down  tho  Nhonandoah,  havinj,'  ranjfod  alrdifr  the 
foot  of  tho  monntaiii  an  hundred  miloH,  to  nook  a  vent.  On  your  loll  approachoH  tho  Poto- 
mac, in  quent  of  a  paHnnj^e  alw).  In  tho  moment  of  their  junction,  thoy  riiMh  to{fftlier  a(,'!iin«t 
the  nionntain,  rend  it  iiHundor,  and  pnHH  on  to  tho  nea.  Tho  dintant  fininhin^f  which  intiiro 
ban  (fivon  to  tho  picture  in  an  placirl  and  dnlif(htful,aH  the  forr'f^roiind  in  wild  and  tromnndoun. 
For  tho  Mountain  biung  cloven  aHunder,  Hhe  proHentri  to  your  eye  tliroiifjh  the  doll,  a  Hinall 
catch  of  Hm(K)tli,  l.iiio  lKi:-i7.on,  at  an  infinite  diHtanco  in  the  plain-country,  invitinj^  you,  an  it 
were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  ronrint;  around,  to  pan.^i  throu;,'li  the  bn^ach  and  particiimte  in 
tho  calm  below.     Hero  the  eye  ultimately  composof.  itwelf,  and  that  wny,  too,  the  road  Imp- 

pens  actually  to  lead.     Yon  Cifwn  the 
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1130  ,/j?^,  I'otomac  above  the  junction,  pann  a loni,' 

its  Hide  throu|Th  the  bane  of  thn  Moun- 
tain, for  three  miles  itn  terrible  preci- 
picoH  linnjfin)^  in  fraffment.s  over  you, 
and  within  about  20  rnilen  reach  l-rcd- 
orick  and  tho  fine  country  around  that." 
The  fjreat  Fnlln  (fip.  ll.^f).)  form  one 
oftho  {.'randest  scenes  which  the  Unite<l 
States  pri;.^ent.  The  perpendicular  de- 
scent in  Heventy-fiix  feet,  but  the  rapidn 
extend  for  fifleen  milen  up  the  river. 
A  stuncndous  projectinjf  rock,  covcrsd 
with  cedar,  afford.s  a  spot  from  which 
the  romantic  scenery  and  the  impetu- 
ous dn.ihinp  of  the  waters  may  be  a^n- 
At  tho  cloKo  of  winter,  vast  masses  of  ice,  rolling'  over  these  nxika  with  a  hide. 


Grpnt  Fnlli  on  the  Potomae. 
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3U8  noise  protient  a  tsccne  truly  sublime. 
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The  Rappahannock,  risini;  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  receives  the  Rapid  Ann  from  the  same 
Ridge,  and  Ailing  over  the  primary  ledge  at  Fredericksburg,  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  there 
reaches  the  tide-water.  Vessels  of  140  tons  ascend  to  Fredericksburg.  York  River,  formec 
by  the  junction  of  the  Pamunky  and  Mattapony,  partakes  rather  of  the  character  of  a  Ions 
narrow  bay  tlian  of  a  river ;  to  the  junction  of  those  streams,  40  miles  from  the  Bay,  it  is 
from  two  to  four  miles  wide ;  large  vessels  come  up  to  Yorktown,  and  smaller  vessels  some 
distance  above  the  junction.  James  River,  the  principal  river  of  Virginia,  rises  in  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  in  several  head  streams,  of  which  Jackson's  River  mubt  ae  considered 
the  main  branch ;  afle<-  having  received  the  Cow  Pasture  and  Calf  Pasture  Rivers  from  the 
nortii,  it  forces  its  way  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  falling  over  numerous  pitches  meets  the 
tide,  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  Richmond,  which  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  140  tons.  Its 
only  considerable  tributary  below  the  Blue  Ridge  is  the  Appomattox,  which  carries  seven 
feet  of  water  to  Petersburg,  12  miles.  The  Meherrin  and  Nottoway  are  small  rivers,  which 
unite  in  North  Carolina  to  form  the  Chowan.  The  Roanoke  is  formed  in  Virginia  by  the 
junction  of  the  Staunton  and  the  Dan,  two  rapid  mountain-streams,  which  rise,  the  former 
m  the  North  Mountain,  the  latter  in  the  Blue  Ridge ;  but  the  larger  part  of  its  course  is  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  rivers  of  the  western  section  all  reach  the  Ohio.  The  Monongahela,  one  of  the 
main  constituents  of  the  Ohio,  is  formed  in  Virginia,  by  the  junction  of  the  West  Branch 
and  Tygart's  Valley  River,  and  beyond  the  Pennsylvania  line  it  receives  the  Cheat  River, 
which  descends  from  Greenbrier  Mountain ;  this  stream  is  navigable  by  boats  for  some  dis- 
tance, but  the  other  branches  are  broken  by  falls.  Little  Kanawha  rises  in  the  same  district 
with  the  West  Branch  of  the  Monongahela,  but  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  falls.  The 
Great  Kanawha,  the  principal  river  of  western  Virginia,  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge  in  North 
Carolina,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  New  River  until  it  unites  with  Gauley  River.  The 
Greenbrier,  above  the  latter,  and  Elk  and  Coal  Rivers  below  it,  are  its  chief  tributaries; 
steam-boats  go  up  to  Charleston,  60  miles.  The  Guyandotte  and  Big  Sandy  enter  the  Ohio 
below  the  Kanawha.    The  Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers  pass  into  Tennessee. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  boundless ;  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  11  :i "  to»"» 
marl?,  gypsum,  mognesian,  copperas,  and  alum  earths,  thermal,  chalybeate,  and  sui^l»  '  '\ 
springs,  excellent  marbles,  granites,  soap-stones,  and  sand-stones,  &c.,  are  among  th 
Bures  as  yet  for  the  most  part  lying  idle  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Mining  indusl^  ..<.., 
however,  recently  taken  a  start,  and  will  doubtless  soon  afibrd  profitable  employment  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  tide-water  section,  we  find  the  first 
coal-field,  which  extends  from  the  Pamunky  by  Richmond  to  the  Appomattox,  a  distance  of 
about  35  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  one  or  two  to  eight  miles.  The  coal  is  bituminous, 
in  seams  of  enormous  thickness,  being  sometimes  30,  40,  and  even  60  feet  thick,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Traces  of  coal  have  also  been  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Appo- 
mattox. The  coal  of  the  Richmond  basin  is  now  largely  mined,  and  sent  off  in  considerabla 
quantities.  Anthracite  of  great  purity  is  found  in  the  valley  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Jamei 
River,  south  of  which  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  bitumen,  but  less  than  that  of  the 
srdinary  bituminous  coal,  and  it  is,  therefore,  called  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  semibituirinous 
3oal.  Beyond  the  Alleghany,  there  are  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  deposits 
of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States,  which  derive  additional  value  from  their  being  asso- 
ciated with  not  less  important  beds  of  iron  and  rich  salines.  "At  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio, 
and  for  14  miles  down  the  river,  the  bank  presents  an  uninterrupted  bed  of  highly  bituminous 
coal,  upwards  of  16  feet  thick;"  the  Wheeling  basin  extends  about  30  miles  up  and  down 
the  river,  in  Ohio  and  Virginia.  Another  vast  field  stretches  from  above  Clarksburg,  on  the 
Monongahela,  to  Pittsburg,  and  far  beyond,  to  the  northeast,  in  Pennsylvania ;  in  some  places 
the  seams  in  this  field  are  from  10  to  12  feet  thick.  There  is  also  a  valuable  coal-field  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac.  "  A  simple  enumeration  of  the  strata 
iiere  exposed,  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  il:e  resources  of  this  corner  of  the  State,  well 
calculated  to  inspire  astonishment  and  exultation.  Upon  a  stratum  of  valuable  iron  ore,  not 
less  than  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  there  rests  a  bed  uf  ^a.m  stone,  upon  which  reposes  a  coal 
seam,  three  feet  thick ;  above  this  another  bed  of  sand-stone,  ti:on  a  two  feet  vein  of  coal ; 
next  sand-stone,  then  another  coal  seam  of  four  feet ;  again  a  stratum  of  sand-stone,  and 
over  it  a  seven  feet  vein  of  coal ;  over  this  a  heavy  bed  of  iron  ore,  and  crowning  the  series, 
an  enormous  coal  seam  of  from  15  to  20  feet  in  thickness."  (Prof,  W.  B.  Rogers's  Geolo- 
gir.al  Reconnaissance.)  Thus  we  have  five  tiers  of  coal  seams  with  on  aggregate  of  from 
Ao  to  35  feet.  There  are  also  coal  seams,  associated  with  salt  springs,  on  the  Little  Kanawha, 
and  springs  of  petroleum  or  rock  oil  occur  in  the  same  tract.  On  the  Groat  Kanawha,  is  a 
very  rich  and  extensive  coal-field ;  "  on  the  Coal,  Gauley,  and  other  rivers  in  this  portion  of 
the  west,  the  beds  of  this  mineral  are  frequently  brought  to  view,  and  in  feet  no  better  gene- 
ral description  can  be  presented  of  its  extent,  than  that  it  is  almost  continuous  with  the  vast 
beds  of  £and-stone,  which  spread  in  nearly  horizontal  planes  over  nearly  the  whole  of  thLi 
hroad  region." 
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Salt  springs  occur  on  the  Ilolston,  on  the  Sandy  River,  on  tho  Monongahela  at  Morgan* 
town,  on  the  Great  and  Little  Kanawlui,  on  the  New  River,  and  on  the  Greenbrier ;  but  tht 
most  important  works  are  on  the  Great  and  Little  Kanawha.  On  the  Holston  the  salt-wellt 
are  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  yield  at  the  rate  of  one  ^Uon  of  salt  to  10  or 
16  gallons  of  brine ;  the  occasional  presence  of  grains  of  salt  in  the  brine  is  thought  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  beds  of  rock-salt  in  this  district.  On  the  Great  Kanawha,  the  wells 
are  from  300  to  600  feet  deep,  and  extend  along  the  river  on  both  of  its  banks  for  a  distance 
of  about  twelve  miles.  The  water  is  raised  by  steam-engines,  and  boiled  in  large  cast-iron 
pans,  about  25  feet  long  by  six  and  a  half  wide,  the  furnace  being  from  80  to  100  feet  in 
length.  On  beine  boiled  the  water  turns  red,  and  is  drawn  off  into  the  brine-troughs  to  cool 
and  settle ;  it  is  then  returned  to  the  '  grainers'  in  which  it  is  boiled  down  into  salt,  and  then 
litled  out  upon  a  platform,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  muriate  of  lime  or  bitter  water. 
The  brine  of  the  Kanawha  wells  contains  very  little  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the 
|)rocess  of  obtaining  pure  crystalline  salt  is,  therefore,  attended  with  fewer  difficulties  than 
usual ;  the  manufacture  of  the  alum-salt,  as  the  coarse  salt  thus  made  is  called,  has  but 
lately  been  introduced  here ;  the  brine,  in  this  case,  is  carried  into  large,  shallow,  wooden 
vats,  and  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature  by  steam,  instead  of  being  boiled.  The  quantity 
of  salt  at  present  made  here  is  about  3,000,000  bushels  annually,  70  gallons  of  brine  yielding 
on  an  average  a  bushel  of  salt 

Of  the  metallic  products  of  Virginia,  gold  is  at  present  the  most  important.  It  is  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  North  and  Rapid  Ann  Rivers,  of  the  North  and  South  Anna  near  their 
heads,  of  the  Rivanna  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  of  the  James  River  above  and 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Rivanna.  Some  of  the  principal  mines  are  the  United  States,  Green, 
Jackson's,  and  Dixon's,  in  Spotsylvania ;  tho  Rappahannock  and  Rattlesnake,  in  Stafford ; 
the  Liberty  and  Union,  in  Fauquier ;  the  Culpeper  and  Millbank,  in  Culpeper ;  the  Virginia, 
Vaucluse,  Millville  and  Payne's,  in  Orange ;  Tinder's,  in  Louisa ;  the  Goochland,  in  Gooch- 
land ;  Booker's  and  Morton's  in  Buckingham,  and  there  are  also  some  workings  in  Fluvanna. 
Scientific  processes  of  mining  and  separating  the  metal  have  been  only  very  recently  and 
partially  introduced,  and  we  are  destitute  of  any  precise  data  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  pro- 
duced. Iron  will,  perhaps,  at  some  future  period  prove  a  more  precious  deposit ;  but  at  pre- 
sent, although  the  ore  is  abundant,  it  is  little  worked ;  the  bog-ore  occurs  m  the  lower  part 
of  the  State,  and  the  hematitic  and  magnetic  ores  in  the  middle  section,  where  the  works  at 
New  Canton  produce  from  30  to  40  tons  of  pig-iron  per  week.  Hematitic  ore  is  also  found 
in  the  Valley,  and  is  wrought  in  several  places ;  and  rich  ores  of  different  kinds  are  worked 
to  some  extent  in  the  western  section.  Some  copper  is  made  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the 
valuable  lead  ores,  sulphuret  and  carbonate,  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Valley,  are  also 
wrought. 

The  principal  agricultural  productions  of  Eastern  Virginia  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  and 
tobacco,  and  in  the  southeastern  part  some  cotton  is  raised.  The  cotton  crop  is  about 
30,000  bales.  The  processes  of  cultivation  have  generally  been  of  the  worst  kind,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  soil  has  been  completely  exhausted  by  a  scourging  succession  of 
crops  witliout  manure.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  cultivators  have  beer  driven  by  neces- 
sity to  adopt  a  better  routine ;  better  implements  and  processes  have  been  employed,  and  the 
use  of  gypsum  or  marl  has  become  general  The  state  of  cultivation  is  superior  in  the  Valley, 
and  pretty  nearly  the  same  crops  are  raised ;  the  growth  of  tobacco  has  of  late  been  much 
extended  in  this  section.  The  western  section  is  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  State  are  inconsiderable,  but  increasing.  The  exports  of  Virginia  amounted 
in  1834  to  5,469,240  dollars;  the  imports  to  837,325  dollars;  but  a  great  part  of  her  foreign 
trade  passes  through  the  ports  of  other  States,  and  its  actual  value  cannot,  therefore,  be 
ascertained. 

The  State  has  a  fund  for  internal  improvement  amounting  to  nearly  3,000,000  dollars,  the 
income  of  which,  exceeding  280,000  dollars,  is  applied,  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Public  Works,  to  aid  in  useful  undertakings  for  facilitating  the  intercommunication  between 
different  parts  of  the  State.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Oanal  unites  Deep  Creek  with  Joyce's 
Creek,  and  thus  connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albemarle  Sound ;  it  is  6^  feet  deep,  40  wide, 
and  22^  miles  long.  Short  canals  have  been  constructed  round  the  falls  of  the  Appomattox, 
Dan,  Shenandoah,  and  Rap^nhannock.  But  the  greatest  work  undertaken  in  this  State  is 
the  James  and  Kanawha  Communication,  which  comprises  canals  and  dams  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  James  River,  above  Richmond,  a  canal  connecting  its  head  waters  with  the  New 
River,  anJ  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  that  river  and  the  Kanawha  to  Charleston. 
The  portion  of  the  work  between  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  is  in  an  advanced  state,  and  the 
continuation  above  that  point  is  also  in  progress.  Several  important  rail-roads  have  been 
constructed.  The  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  rail-road  extends  from  Petersburg  to  Blakely  on 
the  Roanoke,  60  miles.  A  continuation  of  this  work  is  now  in  progress  to  Richmond,  22 
miles.  The  Richmond  and  Potomac  rail-road,  from  Richmond  through  Fredericksburg  ♦o 
the  Potomac,  75  miles,  also  in  progress,  will  complete  the  connexion  between  the  Potomac 
and  Roanoke.    The  Winchester  rail-road  extends  from  Winchester  to  Harper's  Ferry,  3t 
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miles,  and  is  there  connected  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road.  The  Portsmouth  and 
Roanoke  rail-rood  oxtenus  fVom  Poitsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk,  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke, 
77  miles. 

The  Literary  Fund  belonging  to  the  State  amounted,  in  1833,  to  ',.'i81,857  do.  irs.  and 
the  revonuo  Irom  the  same  to  78,340  dollars.  In  1817,  a  perm'n.  nf  appropriation  was 
tat, '  ..  45,000  dollars  a  year  for  tho  instruction  of  poor  children,  to  be  distribute:,  among 
the  several  counties  and  towns  in  proportion  to  their  white  population.  In  order  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  this  system  to  all  classes,  the  school  commissioners  of  any  county  are  autliev 
rised  to  lay  otf  the  county  into  school  districts,  and,  whenever  any  district  shall  have  raised 
three-firths  of  tho  sum  necessary  to  build  p.  school-house,  to  contribute  the  remaining  two- 
fiflhs ;  and  they  are  further  empowered  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  100  dollars  towards  a 
teacher's  salary,  provided  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  will  supply  an  equal  sum  towards 
the  same  object;  and  every  child  in  i,^°  di<'trict  is  to  be  gratuitously  taught  in  such  school. 
Under  this  system,  it  appears  at  the  close  of  1333  there  were  in  the  primary  and  district 
schools  in  100  counties  17,081  poor  children.  There  are  also  numerous  grammar  schools  and 
academies  in  tlie  State,  and  in  many  families  the  children  are  instructed  by  domestic  tutors. 
The  college  of  William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States  after 
Harvard  College ;  it  was  chartered  in  1691,  and  though  at  one  time  in  a  declining  state,  is 
now  a  liiglily  respectable  institution.  There  is  a  law-school  connected  with  it.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  established  at  Charlottesville  is,  however,  the  most  important  educational 
institution  in  Uio  iState;  it  consists  of  nine  schools,  namely  of  Ancient  Languages,  Modern 
Languages,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  Medicine, 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Law ;  and  each  student  attends  only  to  such 
schools  as  he  chooses.  The  University  went  into  operation  in  1825,  and  it  receives  15,000 
dollars  a  year  from  the  Siite :  the  library  consists  of  10,500  volumes.  Washington  College 
at  Le.\ington,  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  Prince  Edward  County,  and  Tlandolph-Macon 
College  in  Mecklenburg,  are  respectable  institutions.  The  theological  sr  ools  are  an  Epis. 
copal  Seminary  in  Fairfax  County,  the  Union  Seminary  founded  by  the  Presbyterians  m 
Prince  Edward  County,  and  the  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary  near  Richmond.  The  predomi- 
nant religious  sects  are  3aptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians.  The  Luthe^ 
rons  and  Reformed  Baptists  are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Roman  Catholics,  Friends, 
and  Tunkers. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  English  to  form  settlements  on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  North 
Amerrca  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  name  of  Virginia  was  applied  to  the  whole 
BouMiern  part  of  the  United  States,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  The  first  permanent 
colony  was  established  at  a  later  period,  by  the  London  Company.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
1607,  a  little  factory,  called  Jamestown,  was  set  up  near  the  mouth  of  a  large  ri^er,  which 
also  received  the  name  of  King  James.  Notwithstanding  the  suflerings  c  T  the  first  settlers 
from  famine  and  Indian  hostihties,  the  colony  socm  began  to  thrive,  an'  in  1619  the  first 
reprei^cntative  assembly  in  North  America  was  held  at  Jamestown.  In  .d24  the  charter  of 
the  Lcndon  Company  was  broken,  and  the  King  took  the  government  oi  the  colony  into  hi8 
own  ht  lids ;  Virginia  continued  to  be  a  crown  colony  until  the  Revolution.  Siie  participated 
largeij  in  the  calamities  of  the  French  wars,  and  was  among  the  foremost  in  taking  a  decided 
stand  in  the  dispute  with  the  mother  country.  In  the  war  which  followed,  she  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  some  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  that  great  drama  took  place  within 
her  borders. 

A  constitution  of  government  was  filmed  in  1776,  which  in  1830  underwent  some  im- 
portant changes.  The  Governor  and  Council  of  State  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  three  years 
Dy  the  General  Assembly,  the  senior  Counsellor  being  Lieutenant  Governor.  Tho  judges 
are  chosen  by  the  same  body,  and  bold  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  General  Assembly 
consists  of  two  houses;  a  Senate  of  19  members  from  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  13  members  from  the  counties  west  of  the  same, 
chose. I  for  the  term  of  four  years;  and  a  House  of  Delegates,  chosen  annually,  and  composed 
of  r  J  members  from  the  counties, cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  lying  upon  tide-water;  4~  from 
tlie  counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  tide-water;  25  from  the  counties  between  the 
Alleghany  and  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and  31  fi-om  those  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  A 
small  property  qualification  is  required  to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  in  all  elections 
the  votes  are  given  viva  voce. 

The  State  is  divided  into  115  counties,  comprising  the  two  cities  of  Richmond  and  Wheel- 
ing, the  borough  of  Norfolk,  and  the  towns  of  Portsmo^ch,  Williamsburg,  Petersburg,  Frede- 
ricksburg, Charlottesville,  Lynchburg,  Lexington,  Fincastle,  Urbanna,  &c.  Of  the  counties, 
36  are  in  the  Tide-water  Section,  30  in  the  Sliddle,  17  in  the  Great  Valley,  and  32  m  tne 
Trans-AUeghany  Section.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  country  drained  by  the  New  River, 
though  physically  belonging  to  the  Valley,  is  politically  connected  with  the  Western  Secuon 
in  the  statements  which  follow  in  regard  to  population  and  divisions. 
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Tide-water  Section, 


^t -/."^  ^** 


CountUi. 


Accomac 

Carolino 

ChestcrRcld , 

Charles  City  .... 

£b8CX 

Elizabeth  City... 

Fairfax 

Grccncsvillo  .... 

Gloucester 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Isle  of  Wight  ... 

James  City 

King  and  Queen 
King  William . . . 
King  George. . . . 

Lancaster 

Matlier/s 


Albemoi  !o  .  •  i 

Amelia 

Amherst  . . .  < 

Bedford 

Buckingham  . 
Brunswick. . . 
Campbell  ■  .. . 

Charlotte 

Cumberland .  ■ 
Culpepcr  . . . . 
Dinwiddio  . . . 
Fauquier  . . . . 
Fluvanna ... 
Franklin  . . . . 
Goochland . .  ■ 


Total. 

16,656  , 

17,760  , 

18,637  , 

5,500  , 

10,521 

5,053 

9,204 

7,117 

10,608 

16,i>53 

28,797 

10,517 

3,838 

11,644 

9,812 

6,397 

4,801 

7,664 


22,618 
11,036 
12,071 
20,246 
18,351 
15,767 
20,350 
15,252 
11,690 
24,027 
21,901 
26,086 
8,221 
14,911 
10,369 


Population. 


Blavei. 
4,654 

10,741 

10,336 
2,957 
6,407 
2,218 
4,001 
4,681 
5,691 
9,278 

12,279 
,  4,272 
1,983 
6,514 
6,310 
3,635 
2,632 
3,481 


Counties. 


Total. 

Middlesex 4,122 

Nanscmond 11,784 

Now  Kent 6,458 

Northumberland 7,953 

Northampton 8,641 

Norfolk 24,806 

Princess  Anne 9,102 

Prince  George 8,367 

Prince  William 9,330 

Richmond 6,055 

Southampton 16,074 

Spottsylvania 15,134 

Stafford 9,362 

Surry 7,109 

Sussex 12,720 

Warwick 1,570 

Westmoreland 8,39  6 

York 5,354 


Pcpulation, 


Middle  Section. 


11,679 

7,523 

5,925 

8,782 

10,929 

9,758 

9,496 

9.433 

7,309 

11,417 

10,356 

12,523 

3,795 

4.988 

5,716 


Henry 7,100  . , . 

Halifax 28,034  . . . 

Loudon 21,939  . . . 

Louisa 16,151  . . . 

Lunenburg 11 ,957  , . . 

Maditon 9,236  ... 

Mecklenburg 20,477  . . . 

Nelson 11,254  . . . 

Nottoway 10,130  .   . 

Orange 14,636  ... 

Patrick 7,395  . . . 

Pittsylvania 26,034  . . . 

Powhatan 8,517  . . . 

Prince  Edward 14,107  . . , 

Rappuhannuck formed  in 


Slavet. 
2,138 
4,943 
3,530 
3,357 
3,734 
5,741 
3,734 
4,598 
3,842 
2,630 
7,756 
8,053 
4,164 
3,376 
7,736 
910 
3,839 
2.598 


.  2,868 
.  14,628 
.  5,363 
.  9,382 
.  7,233 
.  4,876 
11,117 
.  5,946 
.  6.942 
.  7,983 
.  1,782 
.  10,999 
.  5,472 
.  8,593 
1831 


82d 


Cheat  Valley  Section, 


Augusta 19,926 

Alleghany 2,816 

Batli 4,002 

Berkely 10,518 

Botetourt 16,354 


4,265 
571 
1,140 
1,919 
4,170 


Clarke formed  in  1836 

Frederick 26,046  ....  18,626 

Hampshire 11,279  ....    1,330 

Hardy 6,798  ....    1,167 


Jeffotson 12,927  ....     3,999 

Morgan 2,694 153 

Pago formed  in  1831 

Pendleton 6,271  ....       496 

Rockingham 20,683 2,321 

Rockbridge 14,244 3,398 

Shenandoah 19,750  ....    2,423 

Warren formed  in  1836 


Western,  or  Trana-Alleghany  Section. 


Brooke 7,041....       228 

Braxton formed  in  1836 

Cabdl 5,884....       561 

Fayette formed  in  1831 

Floyd formed  in  1831 

Giles 5,274  ....       465 

Grayson 7,675....       462 

Greenbrier 9,006  ....    1,1.52 

Harrison 14,722  ....       771 

Jackson formed  In  1831 

Kanhawa 9,326  ....    1,717 

Lee  6,461  ....       612 

Lewis 6,241  ....       162 

Logan 3,680  ....       163 

Marshall formed  in  1835 

Mason 6,534  ....       713 


Montgomery , 
Monongalia. . 
Monroe  .  . . , 
Nicliolas    . . . 

Ohio 

Pocahontns  . . 

Preston 

Randolph . . . . 

Russell 

Scott 

SmyUi 

Tazewell . . . . 

Tyler , 

Washington  , 

Wood 

Wythe 


12,306  . 

...    2,026 

14,056  . 

. . .       362 

7,798  . 

. . .       682 

3,346  . 

...       121 

15,584  . 

360 

2,542  . 

...       227 

5,144  . 

. . .       129 

5,000  . 

. . .       2,59 

6,714  . 

. . .       679 

5,724  . 

. . .       330 

formed 

in  1831 

5,749  . 

...       820 

4,104  . 

. . .       108 

15,614  . 

...    2,568 

6,429  . 

. . .       877 

12,163  . 

...    2,094 
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Pa»t  in. 


Free. 

Blavni, 

TdUI. 

416,660  . . 

. .  416,320  . . 

. .  833,980 

334,988  . . 

..    53437  .. 

. .  378,435. 

The  total  population  of  Virginia  amounted,  by  the  cenaui  of  1630,  to  l,211,40fi,  of  which 
number  694,900  were  whites,  460,757  slaves,  and  the  remainder  free  blacks.  This  popula- 
tion u,  however,  unequally  distributed  over  ths  different  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  slave 
portion  of  it  is  still  -nore  unequally  divided,  as  appears  by  the  following  statemen 

Square  Mllei. 
Eastern  Virginia  (Eoi  t  of  the  Blue  Ridge) . .  37,300  . . 
Western  Virginia 43,800  . . 

Population  at  Different  Period$, 

'           \                             •  Tote).  Slavei. 

748,309 298,427 

880,200 345,206 

974,622 392,618 

1,066,379 425,163 

1,211,405 469,767. 


1700 
1800 
1610 
1820 
1880 


In  our  1.  "M  descriptions  wo  shall  conform  to  the  divisions  above  traced  otit,  beginning 
with  the  eastern  or  Tide-water  Section.  This  section  consists  of  an  almost  level  tract,  in 
its  eastern  part  but  little  elevated  above  the  surface  of  tlie  sco,  and  in  its  western  portion 
rarely  attaining  a  height  of  more  than  50  or  60  feet  The  general  level  is,  however,  broken 
by  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  forming  innumerable  ravines,  depressed  to  tlic  tide  level.  The 
ridge  lands,  which  separate  these  ravines,  are  generally  very  poor,  tor  the  most  jmrt  sandy, 
sometimes  clayey,  and  remain  chiefly  under  the  native  growtii,  no  part  of  tlicm  having  paid 
the  expense  of  clcai  ing  and  cultivating.  The  slopes  or  sides  of  the  ravines  present  a  some- 
what higher  degree  of  productiveness,  but*they  ore  still  far  fVom  being  fertile;  they  are 
easily  e.\hau8ted,  and  are  liable  to  suffer  from  washings;  much  of  this  land  has  been  cleared; 
it  is  generally  too  sandy  for  wheat,  and  its  best  crop  is  from  20  to  25  bushels  of  maize.  The 
only  rich  and  durable  soils  are  small  patches  of  river  bottom  and  upland  margin,  which  do 
not  form  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  country  below  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  and  mucii 
even  of  thip  small  proportion  has  been  exhausted  by  injudicious  cropping. 

It  is  from  t.is  section  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  chiefly  carried  on,  and  as  some  misappre- 
hension seems  to  prevail  on  this  subject,  we  give  here  the  following  remarks  of  a  judicious 
writer,  whoso  situation  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority.  "The  cultivators  of  Eastern 
Virginia  derive  a  portion  of  their  income  from  a  source  quite  distinct  from  their  tillage — tlie 
brewing  and  selling  of  slaves.  It  is  not  metint  to  convey  the  idea,  that  any  person  undei- 
takes  as  a  regular  business  the  breeding  of  slaves,  with  a  view  to  their  sale,  but  the  result 
is  the  same.  With  plenty  of  wholesome  food  and  under  mild  treatment,  they  have  every 
inducement  to  increase  rapidly,  without  any  prudential  moral  or  physical  check.  A  gang 
of  slaves  on  a  farm  will  often  increase  to  four  times  their  original  number  in  30  or  40  years. 
Few  farms  are  able  to  support  this  increasing  e>:pense,  and  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  to 
the  proprietor ;  whence  many  owners  of  large  estates  in  lands  and  negroes  are  too  poor  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  wealth,  or  to  encounter  the  expenses  necessary  to  improve  their  un- 
profitable farming.  A  man  so  situated  moy  be  raid  to  be  a  slave  of  his  own  slaves.  The 
income  of  few  persons  increases  as  ftst  as  their  slaves,  and  the  consequence  must  be  that 
some  of  them  will  be  sold  that  the  others  may  be  supported.  The  sale  of  slaves  is  always  a 
severe  trial  to  their  owner.  Obstacles  are  opposed  to  it,  not  only  by  sentiments  of  humanity 
and  of  regard  for  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  his  service,  but  every  feeling  of  false 
shame  comes  to  aid ;  and  such  sales  are  generally  postponed  until  compelled  by  creditors, 
and  are  carried  into  effect  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  the  administrator  of  the  debtor.  The  surplus 
slaves  must  be  sent  out  of  the  country  which  is  not  able  to  feed  them,  and  these  causes  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  immense  numbers  that  are  annually  carried  away  from  Lower  Virginia, 
without  even  producing  the  political  benefit  of  lessening  the  actual  number  remaining." 
{Ruffin,  on  Calcareous  Manures.) 

The  principal  town  in  this  section  south  of  James  River,  is  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  which 
is  situated  on  the  Elizabeth  River,  eight  miles  from  Hampton  Roads.  Its  harbour  is  deep 
and  capacious,  easy  of  access,  and  perfectly  secure ;  the  Road,  an  expansion  of  James  River 
just  above  its  mouth,  affords  the  finest  anchorage  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
Its  united  navies.  The  entrance,  between  Old  Point  Comfort  ond  a  sand-bar  called  the  Rip 
Raps,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  defended  bv  Fort  Monroe  and  Fort  Calhoun. 
Fort  Calhoun,  a  casenmted  battery  on  the  Rip  Rap  shoals,  k  not  yet  completed,  but  a  founda- 
tion for  the  walls  has  been  raised  above  the  water,  which  is  here  from  18  to  22  feet  deep,  bv 
throwing  in  large  quantities  of  stone ;  and  an  immense  weight  of  stone  has  been  for  several 
years  deposited  upon  this  artificial  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  it  to  settle  before  the 
walls  of  the  castle  are  erected ;  this  work  will  mount  232  guns.    Fort  Monroe  covers  63 
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acres,  and  will  mount  412  piocei.  The  fkvourable  situation  of  Norfolk,  in  remrd  to  t)iu  soa, 
and  its  connexion  with  the  interior  by  moans  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canaland  the  Ports- 
mouth and  Roanoke  Rail-road,  havo  made  it  the  chief  commercial  dejwt  of  Virginia,  and,  in 
1883,  21,803  tons  of  shipping  belonged  to  the  port.  1  le  town  is  built  on  low  ground,  and 
the  neighbourhood  is  marshy ;  the  principal  streets  are  well  paved  and  clean,  but  the  others 
are  less  commodious  and  more  irregular.  The  buildings  are  not  diatinguishod  for  elegance, 
but  some  improvements  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  this  respect  There  are  eight 
churches,  a  marine  hospital,  a  theatre,  Ivceum  &c.,  and  a  population  of  0816.  At  Gosport, 
in  Portsmouth,  on  the  oppo!>ite  side  of  the  r*  ,  is  one  of  the  most  important  navy-yards  of 
the  United  States,  containing  a  magnificent  y-dock,  of  hewn  granite,  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  974,356  dollars.  Population  of  Portsmouth,  2000.  Suffolk  is  a  thriving  little  town  to 
the  Bouthweat,  with  1200  inhabitants ;  it  stands  on  the  Nansemond  River,  and  is  accessible 
to  vessels  of  100  tons. 

Petersburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Appomattox  River,  is  a  handsome  and  flourishing 
town,  with  8322  inhabitants,  combining  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  flour,  and  tobacco,  with 
manufacturing  industry.  Vessels  drawing  seven  feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  town,  but 
large  ships  unload  at  City  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  falls  of  the  Appomattox 
furnish  ample  water-power,  and  there  are  here  three  cotton-mills  with  6000  spindles,  produc- 
ing annually  860,000  nounds  of  yarn,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  Virginia  cloth,  six 
merchant  flour-mills,  a  brasn  and  iron  foundcry,  tanneries,  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  Sm. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  its  principal  city,  stands  on  several  eminences, 
which  command  flne  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  give  to  the  city  an  air  of  singular 
beauty.  The  western  division  occupies  a  high  plain  called  Shockoe  Hill,  overlooking  the 
lower  town,  and  containing  a  beautiful  square  of  about  ten  acres,  which  is  adorned  with  flne 

shade  trees,  and  laid  out  in  gravelled  walks; 
here,  in  a  commanding  situation,  stands  the 
Capitol  or  State  House  (Jiff,  1131.),  one 
of  the  most  elegant  structures  in  the  United 
Stales,  being  an  Ionic  temple  on  the  model 
of  the  Maisort'Carree  of  Nismes,  and  con- 
taining a  statue  of  We  jhington  by  Houdon ; 
and  contiguous  to  it  i .  the  City  Hall,  a  neat 
edifice  of  the  Doric  /rder.  The  other  pub- 
lic buildings  arc  the  Vrmoury,  Penitentiary, 
16  Churches,  a  Th'  atre,  &c.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  pure  water  from  three  reser- 
roirs,  each  containing  1,000,000  gallons,  and  filled  by  two  pumps,  vhich  raise  at  the  rate 
of  800,000  gallons  in  the  24  hours.  Richmond  is  110  miles  fron*  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  carries  15  feet  of  water  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  and  aflTords  boat  navigation 
for  220  miles  above  the  falls.  These  advantages  enable  it  tu  carry  on  an  extensive  trade 
both  inland  and  by  sea ;  the  annual  value  of  the  exports  being  about  3,000,000  dollars,  in 
addition  to  a  valuable  coasting  trade.  Large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  tobacco,  &c.,  are 
brought  down  by  the  James  River  Canal,  the  quantity  of  these  and  some  other  articles  having; 
been,  in  1833,  15,000  hogsheads  of  leaf  and  2,230,f)00  pounds  of  manufactured  tobacco, 
133,000  bushels  of  wheat,  152,000  bnrrcls  of  flour,  1374  tons  of  iron,  ond  23,000  tons  of 
coal.  The  falls  of  the  river  immediately  above  the  city  aflbrd  an  unlimited  water-power, 
which  is  largely  applied  to  manufacturing  purposes ;  tlicre  are  here  and  in  the  village  of 
Manchester  opposite  to  Richmond,  4  large  flour-mills  with  52  run  of  stones,  grinding  annually 
about  700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  3  cotton-mills,  tobacco  manufactories,  a  cannon  foundery,  2 
rolling  and  slitting  mills,  pupT-n^i'Is,  &c.  The  population  in  1830  was  16,060;  at  present, 
including  that  of  Manchester,  which  is  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  it  exceeds  20,000.  A 
rail-road  extends  from  MancI  ester  to  the  coal  mines,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  13  miles, 
which  yield  at  present  obout  i>0,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  Hanover  Cour*.  House,  20  miles 
north  of  Richmond,  is  celebraicd  ns  the  arena  of  Patrick  Henry's  displays  of  stormy  elo- 
quence. 

Proceeding  down  the  river  we  ^ass  the  site  of  Jamestown,  interesting  i  s  the  first  perma- 
nent English  settlement  in  North  America,  but  now  a  deserted  spot,  exhibiting  hardly  a 
trace  of  the  old  town.  Hampton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  James,  is  a  little  village  of  1120  in- 
habitants, noted  as  the  residence  of  *ne  pilots  for  the  river.  A  few  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  York  River  is  Yorktown,  an  incrnsiderable  village,  memorable  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion for  the  surrender  of  the  Briti":'.!  army  under  Lord  Comwallis,  (October  19,  1781,)  to  the 
combined  American  and  French  forces  under  General  Washington.  On  the  neck  between 
the  two  rivers  is  Willia'^sburg,  long  the  capital  of  the  colony  and  State;  it  is  now  a  declin- 
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rr.  with  l.^OJ;  inhabitants,  but  dcf  Ives  interest  from  its  being  tiie  seat  of  William  and 


Mary  College.  Here  are  also  a  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  with  accommodations  for  84  patients; 
the  Palace,  or  former  residence  of  the  colonial  governor,  on  a  fine  square ;  the  old  Raleigh 
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Tavpin,  in  which  many  of  the  moet  important  ant^revolutionary  measures  were  concerted, 
and  the  county  buildings. 

Fredericksburg  is  a  flourishing;  town  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Rappahannock 
River,  which  admits  vessels  of  140  tons  up  to  the  town.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  rich 
and  pretty  vnllcy  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  is  connected  with  the  country  above  by  means 
of  a  canul  to  Fux's  Mill,  35  miles  distant;  its  situation  makes  it  the  depdt  of  a  well-culti- 
vated tract,  and  its  trade  is  considerable.  Tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  maize,  gold,  &c.,  are  the 
principal  articles  of  exportation.  Population,  3308.  Falmouth,  Port  Royal,  Tappuhannock, 
•nd  Urbanna,  are  small  villages  on  the  Rappahannock,  la  WcBtmorcland  County  on  the  Po- 
tomac, is  shown  the  spot  where  Washington 
was  bom ;  the  house,  which  stood  on  Pope's 
creek,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  on  a 
plantation  called  Wakefield,  is  now  in  ruina 
A  simple  stone,  with  the  inscription.  Here, 
on  the  llth  of  February,  1732,  George 
Wathington  was  born,  designates  the  con- 
secrated spot.  Further  up  the  river,  eight 
miles  from  Alexandria,  is  Mount  Vernon,  the 
seat  and  the  tomb  of  that  great  and  good 
man.  The  mansion  house  is  u  simple  wooden 
building,  two  stories  high,  with  a  plain  por- 
tico extending  the  whole  length  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  river ;  the  tomb  (fig. 
1132.)  is  merely  a  walled  excavation  in  the 
bank,  with  a  brick  front  and  closed  by  an 
iron  door. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Middle  Section  presents,  in  many  respects,  a  favourable  contrast 
to  the  portion  of  the  State  now  described ;  it  contains  much  excellent  land,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  which  is  under  good  cultivation,  and  produces  in  abundance  the  three  great 
staples  of  wheat,  tobacco,  and  Indian-corn.  The  surface  is  generally  finely  varied  by  hills 
and  valleys,  the  climste  mild,  agreeable,  and  healthy,  and  Mr.  Jefierson  pronounced  the 
Southwest  Mountain  region,  lying  between  the  James  and  Rf  .ipabannock,  to  be  the  garden 
of  North  America.  The  towns  of  this  section  are  few  and  small,  as  the  trade  centres  in 
those  which  lie  below  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers.  Leesburg  is  a  neat  and  thriving  town, 
with  about  2000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  productive  and  highly  cultivated  district.  Fairfax, 
further  south,  is  a  flourishing  village,  and  further  on  is  Barboursville,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
is  the  scat  and  tomb  of  the  late  President  Madison.  Charlottesville,  W'.th  about  1000  in- 
habitants, is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  charming  valley,  and  derives  its  intt  /est  from  its  being 
the  seat  of  Virginia  University.  The  balls  of  this  highly  respectable  and  valuable  institu- 
tion form  a  fine  collection  of  buildings.  Three  miles  from  Charlottesville  is  Monticello,  the 
seat  of  the  late  President  Jefferson.  The  mansion  occupies  a  lofly  summit  of  the  Southwest 
Mountain,  500  feet  above  tlie  Rivanna,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the 
west,  and  of  the  low  country  as  far  as  ihe  eye  can  reach  on  the  east  A  simple  granite 
obelisk  over  the  grave  of  Jefferson  bears  this  inscription,  written  by  himself:  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Founder  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Scottsville,  on  the  James  River,  is  a  flourishing  little  town,  which  owes  its  prosperity 
to  the  James  River  Canal. 

South  of  the  James  River  there  is  also  much  productive  land,  yielding  tobacco  of  excellent 
quality,  but  in  many  cases  exhausted  by  injudicious  cropping.  Lynchburg,  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  bold  and  broken,  is  a  neat  and  flourishing  town. 
carrying  on  an  active  trade,  and  containing  some  manufactories.  The  water-power  afforded 
by  the  river  is  partially  employed  in  propelling  a  cotton-mill  with  2500  spindles,  and  several 
saw  and  flour-mills,  and  there  are  here  tanneries,  tobacco-factories,  smitheries,  &c.  The 
town  is  supplied  with  water  from  n  reservoir  containing  400,000  gallons,  fed  by  a  double 
forcing-pump,  and  placed  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  throw  a  copious  stream  over  the  tops  of 
the  houses.  Lynchburg  is  one  of  the  largest  tobacco  markets  in  the  world,  from  10,000  to 
16,000  hhds.  having  been  inspected  here  annually  during  the  last  ten  years.  Population, 
4630.  Farmville,  on  the  Appomattox,  is  likewise  a  great  tobacco  market,  the  amount  annu- 
ally inspected  being  about  4500  hhds.  There  are  also  several  tobacco-factories,  tanneries, 
&c,  at  Farmville ;  and  a  population  of  about  1000.  Danville,  on  the  Dan,  which  is  navigable 
by  boats  some  distance  above,  is  a  flourishing  village,  with  1000  inhabitants ;  its  position 
commands  some  trade,  and  there  are  some  manufactories  here. 

The  Great  Valley  Section  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land  between  ♦he  Blu*  Ridge  and 
the  Alleghany  chain,  from  1200  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is,  however,  traversed 
by  several  mountain  chains,  forming  numeroiia  subordinate  valleyB,  at  once  fertile  md 
;  '•^turesque,  and  constituting  a  region  of  singular  wildness  and  beauty.  ^  Its  rare  combination 
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of  great  agricultura!  resources  with  extraordinary  mineral  riches,  must  one  day  render  it  the 
seat  of  a  populous  and  wealthy  community.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  stands  the  town 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  celebrated  for  the  majestic  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  which  has  already  been 
described.  The  town  has  a  population  of  about  2(KX)  inhabi'  ants,  and  contains  three  churches, 
two  academies,  several  largo  flour  and  Eaw-mills,  an  Arsenal  of  the  United  States,  contoin- 
ing  about  80,000  stands  of  arms,  and  an  Armoury  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  A  rail- 
road extends  from  this  place  to  Winchester,  ono  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  State, 
with  3620  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Loudoun,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rich 
and  highly  cultivated  tract,  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  thriving  population.  Winchestel' 
b  the  (le])6t  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  its  trade  and  manufactures  are  extensive.  Tc 
the  nortli  is  the  thriving  and  busy  little  village  of  Martinsburg,  with  1600  inhabitants.  It 
contains  two  flour-mills,  a  brass  and  iron-foundery,  a  woollen-manufactory,  tanneries,  &c. 
The  northwestern  counties  of  the  Valley  contain  no  considerable  towns,  but  they  are  remark- 
able for  their  luxuriant  river-bottoms,  their  treasures  of  coal  and  iron,  and  for  the  bold  and 
grand  fc.ilures  of  the  scenery.  Ascending  from  Winchester,  wo  pass  N  ^wmarkot  and  Wood- 
stock, industrious  little  towns,  with  about  1000  inhabitants  each,  and  reach  Staunton,  which, 
although  standing  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Shcnandoali,  at  aii  elevation  of  1200 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  situated  in  a  deep  basin  surrounded  by  high  hills.  It  has  2000  inhabit- 
ants, engaged  in  trade  and  mechanical  occupations,  and  contains  the  Western  Lunatic 
Hospital,  a  Stole  establishment  capable  of  accommodating  about  80  patieiits.  In  the  vicinity 
there  are  two  remarkable  caves :  Madison's  cave  extends  about  300  fcot  into  the  earth, 
branching  into  subordinate  caverns,  and  terminating  in  two  basins  of  water,  of  about  30  or  40 
feet  in  depth ;  Weyer's  cave  is  much  more  extensive,  and  its  numerous  halls  and  chambers 
are  pillared  or  draperied  with  an  astonishing  profusion  of  stalactites,  which  in  some  places 
resemble  stiffened  water-falls,  in  others  hang  in  rich  festoons  and  folds  like  tapestry,  or  seem 
to  rise  from  the  floor  like  columns,  thrones,  towers,  or  statues ;  i'  extends  1260  feet  into  the 
ground,  and  contains  upwards  of  20  large  rooms  beside  numerous  passages  and  galleries ; 
one  of  those  halls  is  260  feet  in  length,  33  high,  and  from  10  to  20  wide,  and  another  is  153 
by  15,  with  a  height  of  60  feet. 

Further  south  we  enter  the  upper  valley  of  the 
James  River,  in  which  stands  the  town  of  Lexington 
with  about  800  inhabitants,  Containing  a  State  Arse- 
nal with  30,000  stand  of  arms,  and  thelialls  of  Wash- 
ington College.  About  15  miles  further  south  is  the 
celebrated  Natural  Bridge  {Jig.  1133.),  according  to 
Mr.  .Teflibrson, "  the  most  sublime  of  N  ature's  works." 
It  is  an  arch  reaching  across  a  narrow  ravine,  which 
extends  for  some  distance  above  and  below,  at  the 
height  of  2ir>  feet  above  the  stream  which  flows 
under  it,  80  I'cet  wide,  and  93  feet  long.  "  Though 
the  sides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  some  parts 
with  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men  have 
resolution  to  walk  on  them  and  look  over  into  the 
abyss.  You  involuntarily  fall  on  your  hands  and 
knees,  creep  to  the  parapet,  and  peep  over  it.  If 
the  view  from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable, 
that  from  below  is  delightful  in  an  equal  extreme. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  emotions  arising  from  the 
sublime  to  be  felt  beyond  what  they  are  here ;  so 
beautiful  an  arch,  so  elevated,  so  light,  ar.^  spring- 
ing as  it  were  up  to  Heaven !  The  rapture  of  the 
spectator  is  really  indescribable."  (Jefferson,  Notes 
on  Virginia.) 

The  Valley  contains  a  profusion  of  mineral  springs,  comprising  thermal  waters  inipreg^ 
nated  with  free  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases,  and  holding  also  a  large  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  in  combination,  cfcalybeates,  and  sulphuretted  springs  abounding  in  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  and  various  s.ilphates :  many  of  these  waters  have  acquired  much  reputation  for 
their  medicinal  jiropertiiis,  and  some  of  them  are  much  resorted  to.  Among  these  are  the 
Botetourt,  Augusu,  Raw  ley,  Shannondale,  Yellow,  Alum,  Hot,  Warm,  and  Sweet  Sulphur 
Springs,  of  great  ar.;'  various  virtues.  The  Sweet  Springs  are  of  the  temperature  of  73'*; 
the  Warm,  of  98°,  and  the  Hot  of  106°,  We  may  here  notice  also  the  celebrated  group 
comprising  the  Wliite,  Red,  Gray,  Salt,  and  Blue  Sulphur  Springs;  for,  although  lying 
lieyond  the  Alleghany,  they  are  commonly  visited  in  connection  with  the  former.  As  we 
are  not  yet  in  possession  of  any  minute  scientific  account  «f  these  healing  fountains,  we  refer 
:o  a  former  page  (392)  of  this  work,  for  some  general  views  of  their  situation  and  character. 
The  southwest  corner  of  the  State  is  a  wild,  broken,  mountainous  tract,  interspersed  with 
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fine  \allcv!S  and  riclily  atorod  vvitli  ininoral  troafiuroa,  including  salt,  coal,  lend,  iron,  copper 
({ypnuiii,  fiinoatono,  and  valuable  medicinal  apringfi.  The  Bulphurot  and  carbonate  uf  lead 
are  wrought  in  Wjtho  County,  and  thoro  ig  an  iron  oro  in  the  aamo  roffiun,  which  Bornotirnei 
yields  by  tlie  ordinary  iineltinf;  procuM  steel  of  a  superior  quality.  Aoout  2U()  tons  of  load 
are  made  hero  annually.  The  little  villa(;o  of  Sultvillc,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  llolston 
river,  is  the  principal  scat  of  the  salt  manufacture  of  this  district.  Abinsdon,  the  principal 
town,  is  an  industrious  and  prosperous  litllu  place,  with  an  increasing  trade  and  a  ))opulation 
of  1000  souls.  A  few  miles  west  of  the  villaiju  of  Estillvillc,  is  a  remarkable  Natural  Tun< 
nol,  from  BO  to  150  foot  in  widtii,  from  70  to  80  in  height,  and  150  yards  in  length ;  it  is  in 
fact  a  winding  ptuisagu  through  tho  biittc  of  a  mountain,  dilToring  fVom  tho  Natural  Bridgo 
only  in  tho  greater  length  ana  inferior  ulovalion  of  tho  cavity  ;  a  small  stream  winds  its  wav 
through  the  Tunnel.  "  One  of  tho  most  curious  objects  in  the  particular  district  of  which 
we  have  just  been  treating,  is  tho  Lake  near  the  summit  of  tho  Salt  Pond  Mountain  in  Giles 
County.  Tho  erroneous  miprnsiiions  and  absurd  spcculatiunH  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  will 
bo  nrccptnd  as  an  apology  for  tho  few  dcscriptivo  remarks  which  I  shall  hero  present.  This 
beautiful  stieet  of  water  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  tho  Salt  Pond  Mountain  and  several 
of  its  spurs,  rnd  nut,  as  is  commonly  supixiscd,  on  tho  top  of  the  mountain.  Its  height  above 
tho  base  of  the  mou'iluin  is  probably  from  000  to  1000  feet,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  steep  anj 
lofly  hills  on  every  side,  oxcepting  that  by  which  it  is  approached,  and  that  through  <v'  i^ii 
its  waters  find  a  small  outlet,  falling  in  a  picturesque  cascade  of  great  height,  an('.  thcii  flow- 
ing rapidly  into  the  creek  below.  Tho  outlet  appears  formerly  to  have  been  deeper  than  at 
present,  and  the  extent  of  the  lake  was  therefore  much  Ics  than  it  now  is.  Rocks  and  earth 
gradually  accumulating  at  the  passage,  have  dammed  the  waters  up,  and  hence  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  ?rew  upon  its  margin,  may  now  bo  seen  sometimes  standing  erect  at  a  con- 
siderable  deptii  bent-iuh  its  suiface.  Its  lcn<rth  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  its  greatest 
width  about  half  a  mile.  By  careful  soimdings  from  side  to  side  in  many  parts  of  it,  the 
greatest  depth  that  could  bo  found  was  from  58  to  60  feet ;  but  such  was  the  transparency 
of  the  water,  that  tho  bottom  could  bo  seen  nearly  in  ita  deepest  parts.  No  animal  is  found 
in  it  but  a  small  species  of  salamander,  or  water-lizard."  (_Rogcra^t  Qeological  Reconnois- 
iance.) 

Passing  down  the  valley  of  tho  New  River,  whoso  foaming  and  broken  torrent  and  abrupt, 
towering  cliffs  present  many  scenes  of  wild  grandeur,  wc  enter  the  green  meadows  and  culti- 
vated fields  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  Charleston,  the  principal  town  of  this  region,  is  a  small 
village  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  situated  in  the  midst  of  tho  great  salt-works  of  tho 
Kanawha.  Guyandottc,  ot  the  mouth  of  tho  river  of  the  same  name,  la  a  noted  landing-place 
for  travellers  from  the  western  waters  to  tho  eastern  States.  Clarksburg  and  Morgantown 
are  thriving  villages  on  the  Monongahela.  VVellsbiirg,  on  tlip  Oliio,  surrounded  by  rich  beds 
of  coal,  is  the  sent  of  considerable  trade  and  manufacturing  industry;  here  are  several  large 
flour  and  saw-mills,  three  flint  and  cut-glass  works,  several  cotton  and  woollen-mills,  salt- 
works, &c.,  and  about  40,000  barrels  of  Hour  arc  annually  shipped  from  the  town.  Popula- 
tion, 1500. 

The  city  of  Wheeling,  surrounded  by  rich  poal-beds  and  a  highly  fertile  country,  and 
standing  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Ohio  during  the  season  of  low  water, 
is  one  of  tho  most  flourishing  trading  tov/ns  in  the  country.  The  city  stands  on  a  narrow 
plain,  in  the  rear  of  which  rises  a  range  of  steep  river  hills,  and  is  therefore  chiefly  built  in 
a  single  street  along  the  liver.  The  population  increased  from  1567  in  1820,  to  5222  in 
1830,  and  in  1835  was  estimoted  to  exceed  8000.  There  are  20  steam-boats  owned  here, 
26  steam-engines  are  in  operation,  and  a  great  quantity  of  goods  are  forwarded  from  this  point 
in  wagons  by  the  National  Road  to  tho  cast,  and  by  kccl-boats,  flat-boats,  and  steamers  down 
the  river.  The  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  here  in  1834  was  738.  Four  iron-founderics, 
and  as  many  steam-engine  factories,  4  cotton  and  woollon-mills,  7  glass-houses  and  cut-glass 
works,  an  extensive  rolling  and  slitting-mill  and  nail-fuctory,  3  steam  flour-mills,  2  paper- 
mills,  copperas,  white-lead,  and  sheet-lead  manufactories,  tobacco-manufactories,  tanneries, 
emitheries,  &.c.  are  among  the  manufacturing  establishments,  in  which  about  34,000  tons  of 
coal  are  consumed  annually. 

Professor  Rogers  closes  his  report,  already  quoted,  with  the  following  very  just  remarks 
on  Western  Virginia : — "  How  magnificent  is  tho  picture  of  the  resources  of  this  region,  and 
how  exhilaroting  the  contemplation  of  all  the  happy  influences  upon  the  enterprise,  wealth, 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  its  inhahitants,  which  arc  rapidly  to  follow  the  successive 
development  of  its  inexhaustible  mineral  possessions !  In  a  country  where  the  channels  of 
nearly  all  the  principal  rivers  have  been  scooped  out  in  part  through  beds  of  coal,  where 
■ome  of  them  are  paved  with  tho  richest  ores  of  iron,  and  where  the  very  rock  itseU.  the 
sterile  sand-stone  of  the  cliflTs  and  mountains,  is  enriched  at  certain  dcptlis  with  abundant 
stores  of  salt,  what  more  is  needed  to  fulfil  the  happy  and  glorious  destinies  that  await  it, 
than  to  awaken  enterprise  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  golden  promises  it  holds  out,  and  to 
direct  industrious  and  active  research  to  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  character,  position 
and  uses  of  the  treasures  it  contains  1" 
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North  Carolina  has  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east,  and  Virflfinia  on  the  north;  presenting 
a  broad  fh)nt  to  the  sea,  it  pfradually  contracts  its  breadth,  between  the  encroachments  oT 
Houth  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  until  it  terminates  on  the  west  in  a  narrow  strip  lyini; 
between  Tennessee  and  (}*>or|;fia.  Its  length  is  about  450  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  in 
the  eastern  section  from  120  to  180  miles,  and  diininishing;  in  the  wnntorn  part  from  100  to 
20;  ani  it  has  an  area  of  50,000  sqiinrH  milos.  It  extends  from  X\°  50'  to  'M°  30'  N.  lat., 
and  from  li^  25'  to  84°  30'  W.  Ion.  The  oastorn  part  of  the  Hlate  forms  as  it  were  a  chaos 
of  land  and  water;  low,  narrow  islands  of  sand  extend  along  the  coast,  beyond  which  stretch 
into  the  sea  extensive  shoals,  and  within  which  wide,  shallow  lagoons  penetrate  into  the 
main-land.  This  last  consists  of  an  extensive  tract  of  swamps  traversed  by  sluggish  streamn, 
which  the  low  and  level  surface  allows  to  spread  out  into  broad  basins.  For  sixty  miles  from 
the  sea  the  country  is  a  perfect  plain ;  but  at  that  distance  it  begins  to  rise  into  small  hills, 
the  rivers  assume  the  chnrnctcr  of  running  waters,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  nature  is  changed. 
Passing  through  a  fertile,  populous,  and  flourishing  belt  of  hilly  land,  we  reach  the  moun- 
tainous  tract  of  North  Carolina. 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  section  to  the  west  of  the  Catawba  is  about  800  or  1000  feet, 
and  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  hero  forma  the  water-shed  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Atlantic, 
attains  tiiC  height  of  about  SfjCX)  feet.  The  western  boundary  is  formed  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  Kittat  nny  Mountain,  known  under  the  local  names  of  Stone,  Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and 
Unaka  Mountain,  One  of  its  summits,  the  Roan  Mountain,  reaches  the  height  of  6038  feet, 
forming  on  its  top  a  broad,  level  meadow  of  considerable  extent.  Still  more  lofly  is  the 
Black  Mountain,  which,  according  to  recent  measurements,  has  an  elevation  of  0476  fectf 
being  considerably  higher  than  any  other  known  point  in  the  United  States,  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  'rho  tract  between  these  two  ridges  is  an  elevated  table-land  from  2(M)0 
to  2500  feet  abovo  tho  sea.  The  Pilot  Mountain  or  Mount  Ararat,  although  of  much  infe- 
rior  height,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  tho  singular  symmetry  of  its  structure, 
aiid  its  position  in  a  perfect  plain ;  it  is  a  regular  cono  rising  to  the  height  of  1550  feet  above 
the  level  region  in  which  it  stands,  and  commanding  a  striking  view  of  great  extent. 

North  Carolina  abounds  in  considerable  rivers,  but  enjoys  few  fociliues  for  navigation  in 
proportion  to  tho  number  and  size  of  tho  streams,  which  are  shallow  or  broken  in  their 
course  or  lose  themselves  in  lagoons  difiicult  of  access,  or  are  obstructed  by  bars.  The 
American  Coast  Pilot  "  declines  giving  directions  for  sailing  into  many  ports  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 08  all  tho  harbours  are  barred,  and  always  subject  to  alteration  by  every  gale,  particii* 
larly  in  the  equinoctiol  storms;  but  the  bars  create  only  a  part  of  the  danger  in  sailing  into 
these  ports;  it  is  the  vast  bed  of  shoals  that  lie  within  the  bars,  with  their  innumerable 
small  channels,  which  give  to  tho  tide  so  many  diflerent  directions  that  even  the  pilots  who 
live  on  the  spot,  find  it  diflicult  to  carry  a  vespel  in  without  some  accident."  The  Chowan, 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mcherrin  and  Nottoway,  flows  into  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  admits  small  vessels  to  Murfreesboro'.  The  Rounoko  empties  itself  into  the  same  shal- 
low basin,  and  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  30  miles,  and  by  boats  to  Weldon,  at  the  foot  of 
the  falls ;  above  the  falls  it  affords,  with  the  aid  of  some  side-cuts,  a  boat  navigation  of  about 
245  miles  to  Salem ;  the  length  of  its  course  from  the  Valley  of  Virginia  exceeds  400  miles. 
Tar  River,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  expands  into  a  wide  estuary  called  Pam- 
lico River,  is  navigable  to  Tarboro',  90  miles ;  and  the  Neuse,  which  has  a  longer  course,  to 
Kingston.  Cape  Fear  River  is  the  principal  stream  which  has  its  whole  course  within  the 
State;  rising  on  the  northern  horde,  it  pursues  a  southeasterly  course  of  280  miles,  and 
reaches  tho  Atlantic  at  Smith's  Island;  there  are  from  10  to  14  feet  of  water  on  the  main 
bar.  The  Waccamaw  passes  into  South  Carolina,  flowing  for  a  considerable  distance  neai 
and  parallel  to  the  coast  The  Lumber  and  Yadkin  also  pass  into  that  State,  taking  th« 
names  of  the  Little  and  Groat  Pedee.  The  Catawba,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  flows 
into  South  Carolina,  while  tho  French  Broad,  Little  "Tennessee,  Hiwassee,  and  New  River, 
iescend  in  an  opposite  direction  from  tho  same  mountain. 

Albemarle  Sound  is  a  shallow  In  goon  extending  60  miles  into  the  land,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  5  to  15 ;  it  is  entered  only  through  two  long,  narrow  sheets  of  water ;  one  of  which, 
under  the  name  of  Currituck  Sound,  extends  north  almost  to  tho  Chesapeake  Bay ;  the  south' 
em  arm  communicates  with  Pamlico  Sound,  which  is  86  miles  in  length  by  from  10  to  20  ia 
breadth.  The  Hatteras  Banks  ore  a  low  band-bank  lying  betw  een  Pamlico  Sound  and  the 
Hca,  ond  projecting  far  out  into  the  ocean,  forming  the  terrible  headland  of  Cape  Hatteras, 
whose  storms  and  shoals  are  the  dread  of  seamen.  A  few  hundred  fishermen  and  pilots, 
called  Bankers,  inhabit  these  dreary  coasts.  The  southern  termination  of  the  banks  is  Cape 
Lookolit,  and  further  south  is  Cape  Fear,  names  indicative  of  the  feelings  with  which  they 
are  approached  by  navigators. 

The  swamps  ore  a  striking  feature  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  lies  in  the  northeastern  part  and  extends  into  Virginia.    It  is  30  miles  in  length, 
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«nd  10  in  breadth,  and  cnvora  an  oxtont  of  in<),()00  ncroi;  the  loil  b  marahy,  ami  thn  wholo 
tract  JH  ovorurown  with  pino,  juniper,  and  i^yprnM  treei,  with  while  and  rod  oait  in  tlio  drier 
partH.  In  tiiu  centru,  on  tliu  Vir)(inia  Ride,  m  lialto  Dninimond,  15  niiloa  in  circuit.  Many 
partM  of  iho  Mwuin|)  are  iinpnrvioua  to  man,  tVnni  tlin  lliicknuiw  of  the  wwxIh  and  buiihoH.  A 
caiiikl  in  curriod  thniii|;l>  it  t'roni  Norfolk  (o  Albomiirlo  Hound.  Iktween  Albiunarlc  and  I'ani' 
lieu  Hound  m  unotliur,  callud  Aiii|;nt()r,  or  liittlu  DiHniul  Hwamp,  wliich  alHo  Iuir  n  liike  in 
U>o  ccntru;  lliii  iiuit  boon  |wrtly  (Iruinod  by  nicans  of  a  canal,  and  the  land  rondorod  tit  for 
tiio  cultivation  of  rico.  It  iM  uHlinmtud  that  th<>ro  are  *i,&00,()00  acrt'i  of  iiwaiii|iy  land 
williin  tbo  Stiitc,  ciipuble  of  bein;;  driiint'd  at  a  tritliiif^  coHt,  and  fitted  for  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  rico,  and  niai/o.  Tlicrio  Hwiiin|H  liavo  a  cluy  buttuni,  over  which  licit  a  thick 
•trutuni  of  vnu:otubio  coni|)ost.     The  druinod  laiida  am  found  to  bo  oxccodin((ly  fertile. 

Anion({  the  ininerni  proiluctiouH,  tlie  niott  iniprtant  appear  to  bo  ((old  and  iron.  Uo|:^  iron 
ore  iM  liiund  in  the  caMtern  w.'ction ;  licmatito  occurii  abundantly  near  tlie  dividin<f  lino  between 
tlie  upper  and  lower  country ;  the  magnetic  oro  exiHtn  further  weut,  and  has  been  pretty 
extcnuively  worked ;  in  IHIUI  there  were  'M  fort>:eH  and  13  furnaceii  in  this  rof^ion.  lMuinlin|ro 
ia  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  litiloififh,  and  liaH  been  lar((ely  wrought  and  exported.  Tiio 
gtild  re^rion  of  Noith  (<aro1ina  embrace!*  the  vection  on  iMitli  Bides  of  tho  IMno  llidf^c,  and 
extcnda  to  the  eaHt  of  tho  Yudkui.  The  deiHMite  or  surface  mines  are  tho  most  easily 
worked,  but  the  vein  mines  are  the  uioHt  durable.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertainin};  tlie 
amount  of  gM  that  has  been  produc(>d  here;  tho  fUmoua  lump,  which  weiffhed  28  lbs.,  woh 
tbund  at  Reed's  MineH,  in  ('atxirraH  County,  and  there  was  another  found  weighinfr  13  Ibi. 
Novaculite  or  hune-Htone  of  a  very  superior  (piulity  is  (pnirricd  in  this  Htatc. 

The  pine  lorestH  of  North  Carolina,  wiiich  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  eastern  part  of 
tho  State,  yield  not  only  much  lundior  lor  ex|)ortation,  but  also  nearly  all  the  resinous  matter 
uscil  in  shi|>-buildiu);;  in  tliis  com  The  resinous  products  are  turpentine,  scrapinpfs,  spi- 

rits of  turpentine,  rosin,  tar,  and  ,  .  turpentine  is  merely  the  sap  of  tho  treo  obtained  by 
making  an  incision  in  the  Imik;  tlu  turpentine  flows  out  in  drops,  which  full  into  a  box 
placed  torcrrivo  them;  the  incisions  aro  pfenorully  made  about  tho  middle  of  March,  and 
tho  flow  of  the  turpentine  usually  ceases  about  the  end  of  October;  tho  boxes  nru  emptied 
five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of  a  year;  on  an  averoge  forty  trees  will  yield  a  barrel  of  tiir- 

Gntino,  and  about  a  third  of  that  amount  of  scrapings,  or  that  part  of  tho  sap  whicli  become!) 
rd  before  it  rcacht  f*  tho  box.  Oil  or  spirits  of  turpi-ntino  are  mado  by  distillation,  durinR 
which  process  tho  oil  comes  over,  and  leaves  a  residiiiiiii,  lulled  rosin.  I'ar  is  made  by  burn- 
ing billets  of  pine  under  a  heavy  covering  of  turf  or  t;iitli ;  a  slow  combiistion  without 
flamo  is  thus  caused,  and  tho  tar  which  exudes  is  collected,  by  means  of  a  trench,  into  a 
cavity  dug  in  the  ground  for  tho  purpose.  Tiie  tar  of  tho  north  of  EurojiB  is  preferred  in 
Europo  to  that  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  much  cleaner,  better  packed,  and  made  from 
trees  recently  felled.     Pitch  is  obtained  from  tar  by  boiling  it  down  to  dryness. 

The  great  diversity  of  climate  between  the  eastern  lowlands  and  tho  western  high  coun- 
try, produces  a  corresponding  diversity  in  tlie  agriculinral  productions  of  tho  two  sections; 
while  the  former  yields  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo,  the  more  northern  grains  and  fruits  thrive  in 
the  latter,  which  yields  wheat,  Indian-corn,  tobacco,  and  hemp.  Tlie  cotton  crop  of  North 
Carolina  is  about  yO,(l<H)  bales.  Manufactures  can  iiardly  be  said  to  exist,  except  in  the 
shape  of  household  industry ;  and  tho  dangers  of  the  coast,  and  the  want  of  good  imroonrs, 
carry  the  trade  of  North  Cnndina  chiefly  through  Virginia,  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee.  Nor  has  much  been  done  in  this  State  towards  extending  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, although  the  most  important  productions  are  of  a  bulky  character,  requiring  cheap 
and  easy  modes  of  conveyunco.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  is  partly,  and  its  branch,  tlio 
Northwest  Canal  wholly,  in  this  State.  Tho  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Canal  connects  the  Neuse 
with  the  harbour  of  Beaufort,  and  there  nre  several  side-cuts  round  the  falls  of  the  rivers. 
The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  rail-road,  from  the  former  place  to  the  Roanoke,  is  in  progress. 

The  ill-starred  attempts  of  Raleigh  to  plant  an  English  colony  in  North  America  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  made  on  tho  coasts  of  North  Carolina,  then  known 
to  the  English  under  tho  general  name  of  Virginia.  In  1701  a  few  persons  from  Massachu- 
setts setlletl  at  Capo  Fear  River,  and  other  settlements  were  made  about  that  time  from 
Europe.  This  region,  however,  formed  a  part  of  the  general  government  of  Carolina  until 
1720,  when  it  was  separated  from  the  southern  part,  and  took  its  preseht  name. 

The  constitution  was  formed  in  1776,  and  amended  in  181)5.  The  legislative  authority  is 
vested  in  two  houses,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  and  styled  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.  These  bodies  and  the  Governor  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years  by 
popular  vote,  and  the  Council  of  State  is  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses.  The  right 
of  voting  for  Senators  is  confined  to  50  acres  freeholders.  The  judges  are  also  chosen  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chnpel  Hill,  about  30  miles  from  Raleigh,  is  the 
rincipal  cuucational  institution  in  the  State ;  there  is  a  pretty  largo  number  of  academies 
lut  no  system  of  general  education  has  been  adop'^d.    The  MethixlistB  the  Baptists  are  th* 
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most  numnroui  reliKiiiiiR  sectH,  and  thern  aro  nlno  a  (food  many  Pronhyteriani  and  Epiaeop*- 
lianii,  with  Homu  liUthoranM,  Muravianii,  Friondn,  and  Konian  (/atholicM. 

The  Btato  la  divided  into  05  countion,  nnd  containa  a  population  of  7U7,(J67,  of  whieb 
472,H'iO  are  whitoa,  WMO  tVoo  blacki.  and  '245,()U1  fiavoa. 


Countlsf, 


ropiiUIInn, 

0lnvra, 

.  4,778 


4!)9 
4,lO.'5 
6.7!»7 
3,!S9 
3,107 


oni 
Tolnl. 

An«on U,mr> 

Afho fi,!)S7 

nnHufort lOiOnn 

Ikriio 13,'.'6a 

nUdcn 7,811 

liriiiiiiwi(;k 6,.'Siri 

Uunrombo 16,981 

Hurko 17,H88  ....  a,tii2ri 

Culmrra 8,810  ... .  Q,^.^ 

Camden 6,7.13  ....  a,(l!i.'i 

C-ttrtcrit 6,.'".i)7  ....  I.-VIJ 

Caiwiil 15,18.')  ....  6,4.14 

CImthiim l.';.40.'j  ....  .%(m 

Chowan 6,6!)7  ....  3,7(18 

Columbus 4,141  ...     1,073 

Craven 1.1,734  ....  6,13!) 

Cumlwrland 14,834  ....  .'),0.57 

Currituck 7,(1.').')  ...    2,1 88 

Davidiion 1.1,38!)  ....  1,!I18 

Duplm ll,9'tl  ...    4,434 

EdRccoinbo 14,!»3.5  ....  7,075 

Franklin 10,G(i5  ....  4,1)00 

Giiti-u 7,806  ....  3,648 

OranviUo 1!),355  ....  0,166 

Grocno 6,413  ....  2,872 

fiuilford 18,737  ...    2,5114 

Halifax 17,73!)  ....  9,780 

Haywood 4,57!)  ....     2!)  I 

Hertford ri,.5.17  ....  3,710 

Hydo 6,184  ....  1,943 

IrodcU 14,'>18  ....  3,689 

JolioHon 10,!I38  ....  3,03!» 

Jones 5,G0S  ....  3,075 


CnitntUl. 


Pnptilallnn. 


Tiitnl.  BlAVfS. 

T.cnoir 7,733  ....  3,910 

Mnciiln 99,455  ....  4,889 

Macon 5,333  ....     4.18 

Martin 8,539 3,979 

MccklonbofK 20,0.'i3  ....  7,146 

MontffonlPry 10,919 9,995 

Mooro 7,745  ....  1,678 

Nash 8,4!I0  ....  3,706 

Now  Hannvor 10,9.19  ....  5,616 

Northampton 1.1,.1!ll   ....  7,949 

OuhIuw 7,814  ....  3,144 

Orango  93^008  ....  7,373 

Pasquotank 8,641  ....  9,691 

Pcrqiiiman 7,419  ....  9,749 

Person 10,097  ....  4,4.19 

Pitt 19,093  ....  5,.1G5 

Randolph 19,406  ....  1,469 

Richmond  ...    9,396  ....  3,519 

Rol>cson 9,433  ....  9,499 

Rockinghar n,935  . . .    4^196 

liowun !'J,786  ....  6,189 

Rutherford  .• 17,557  ....  3,.188 

Sampson 11,634 3,884 

Stokes 16,1!)6  ....  9,841 

Surry M,.504  ...     1,945 

Tvrrdl 4,732  ....  1,391 

VVako 20,3!I8     ...  8,109 

Wurron 11,877  ....  7,.197 

Washington 4,552  ....  1,719 

Wayno 10,331  ....  3,517 

Wilkes 11,968  ....  1,492 


,%.■«• 


Yancey. 


formed  in  1839. 


Population  at  Different  Periodg, 


1790  -  . 

1800  -  - 

1810  -  - 

1820  -  - 

1830  -  - 


Total. 
393,7')! 
478,103 
G.W..')00 
6.38,829 
737,987 


Slavos. 
10fl,.')72 
i:)3,296 
168,824 
20,5,017 
24P,601. 


Beaufort,  the  only  port  of  North  CaroMr.  i  dif^ctly  upon  the  sob,  admits  veasolo  drawing  12 
feet  of  water,  and  the  harbour  is  safe  and  co:  imodioua ;  but  the  town  is  inconsiderable.  Wil- 
mington, 40  miles  from  tlio  n'a  on  Capo  Fear  River,  is  the  most  important  commercial  town 
of  the  State,  and  it  carries  on  a  considorablo  trade  with  the  West  Indies;  vessels  drawing 
10  or  12  feet  of  water  come  up  to  *!:o  town,  and  there  is  pood  anchorage  within  Smith's 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  large  vessels.  The  population  of  Wilmington  is  about 
SOOO;  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  amounts  to  12,616  tons.  Newberne,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  River  Neuse,  80  miles  from  Pamlico  Sound,  is  a  place  of  some  commerce, 
iiltliough  liir^o  vessels  cannot  come  up  to  the  town,  and  the  navigation  is  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult for  smaller  craft.  Newberne  is  pleasantly  situated  and  well  built,  and,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3762  souls,  is  the  principal  tc  wn  in  the  State.  Washington  and  Tarboro'  on  the  Pam- 
lico river,  Plymouth  and  Halifax  on  the  Roanoke,  Edenton  on  the  Chowan,  and  Elizabeth  on 
the  Pasquotank,  are  small  trading  towns. 

Receding  from  the  low  country  we  come  to  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  State,  a  thriving 
little  town  with  1700  inhabitants.  A  fine  State-House  of  granite  is  now  erecting  hexe,  in 
place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1831,  when  Canova's  statue  of  Woshington  was  unfor- 
tunately ruined.  Fayotteville  is  a  busy  and  flourishing  town  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation 
on  Cape  Fear  River,  with  2868  inhabitants.  It  contains  an  United  States  Armoury.  Salem, 
i^ilisbury,  and  Charlotte  are  small  towns  in  this  section.    The  lost  mentioned  has  of  late 
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fapidly  increased  in  population  and  importance  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  tiio  f^old  mines, 
and  has  at  present  2U00  inhabitants.  A  mint  for  the  coinage  of  gold  ia  now  erecting  here. 
The  Natural  Walls  of  Rowan,  as  the  trap  dykes  near  Salisbury  have  been  called,  have  given 
rise  to  much  absurd  speculation,  having  been  at  one  time  considered  artificial  works. 

•■•''^•'.•.  S.  Stale  of  South  Carolina.  -  up     > 

South  Carolina  lies  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  wedged  in  between  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  having  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  its  base;  its  coast  line  is  nearly  200  miles  in 
lengtTi,  and  its  extreme  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  275  miles.  The  Slate  extends  froir. 
82'>  to  35"  10'  N.  lat,  and  from  78°  44'  to  83°  21'  W.  longitude,  having  an  area  of  33,000 
square  miles.  • 

Tlie  coast,  for  100  miles  from  tiie  ocean,  is  covered  with  forests  of  pitch  pine,  with  swampy 
tracts  here  and  there.  Beyond  tiiis  is  a  parallel  belt  of  territory,  called  the  Middle  Country, 
consisting  of  low  sand  hills,  resembling  the  waves  of  an  agitated  sen.  This  tract  occasion- 
ally presents  an  oasis  of  verdure,  or  a  few  straggling  pine  trees,  and  sometimes  a  field  of 
maize  or  potatoes.  Th?  Middle  Country  is  bounded  by  another  belt  of  land  called  the  Ridjijc, 
where  the  country  rises  by  a  steep  and  sudden  elevation,  and  afterwards  continues  gradually 
to  ascend.  Beyond,  the  surface  exhibits  a  beautiful  alternation  of  hill  and  dale,  interspersed 
with  extensive  forests,  and  watered  by  pleasant  streams.  There  are  a  few  lolly  mountains 
in  the  western  part,  belonging  to  tiie  Blue  Ridge.  Table  Mountain,  in  this  chain,  rises  to 
the  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  King's  Mountain,  in  York  district,  lies 
partly  in  North  Carolina. 

The  principal  rivers  of  South  Carolina  have  their  sources  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  Great 
Pedee,  which  bears  the  name  of  tiie  Yadkin  in  North  Carolina,  readies  Winyaw  Bay  after 
having  received  the  waters  of  Lynch's  Creek  and  Black  River  from  the  right,  and  the  Little 
Pedee  and  Waccamaw  from  the  loft.  It  is  navigable  by  steam-boats  120  miles  to  Cheraw, 
above  which  there  is  a  fall  of  15  feet  in  18  miles.  The  Santee,  the  greatest  river  of  tlie 
State,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Catawba  or  Woteree,  and  the  Congaree,  and  it  reaches 
the  sea  without  receiving  any  considerable  tributary,  by  two  mouths.  Steam-boats  ascend 
to  Camden  and  Columbia,  and  by  the  aid  of  canals  there  is  navigation  for  boats  to  tlie 
mountains.  The  Congaree  is  itself  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  considerable  navigable 
streams,  the  Saluda  and  tho  Broad  River.  The  Edisto,  Combaheo,  and  Cossawhatchie,  are 
smaller  streams  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  naviofablc  to  some  distance  by  small  vessels. 
Ashley  River  is  navigable  by  schooners  20  miles,  and  Cooper's,  which  joins  it  at  Charleston, 
80 'miles,  to  tho  Santee  Canal. 

The  rivers  of  South  Carolina  afford  .some  considerable  navigable  facilities  for  small  rivet 
craft;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  Jieir  course  they  are  shallow  and  obstructed  by  bars.  The 
harbours  of  this  State  are  generally  of  little  value ;  but  the  coast  presents  numerous  entrances, 
which  are  accessible  to  small  vessels,  and  whicli  affi)r(l  advantages  for  an  active  cqaslin!; 
tra^'.e.  Tho  harbour  of  Charleston  is  obstructed  at  the  entrance  by  a  dangerous  sand-bar,  and 
that  of  Georgeto\\  n  will  only  admit  small  vessels.  The  harbour  of  Beaufort  or  Port  Royal 
is  the  best  in  the  State,  and  is  sufficient  to  receive  a  navy,  but  is  little  frequented.  Stone 
Inlet  has  nine  or  ten  feet  of  water,  and  was  used  during  the  blockade  of  Charleston  in  177r). 
St  Helena  Sound  is  tho  niost  spacious  opening  for  a  great  distance  along  the  coast,  but, 
although  about  three  miles  wide  and  ten  miles  long,  it  is  too  much  beset  with  shoals  to  be 
of  any  great  commercial  value. 

The  southern  part  of  the  coost  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  islands,  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  narrow  channels,  which  aflbrd  an  inland  steam-boat  navigation,  from  Charleston  to 
Savannah,  These  islands,  like  the  neighbouring  continent,  are  low  and  flat,  but  arc  covered 
with  forests  of  live  oak,  pine,  and  palmettoes,  and  they  yield  the  black-seed  or  Sea  Island 
cotton.  Before  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  many  of  them  were  the  haunts  of  alligators,  and 
their  thick  woods  and  rank  weeds  rendered  them  impenetrable  to  man.  At  present,  they 
are  under  cultivation,  and  well  inhabited ;  and  as  the  voyager  glides  by  their  shores  in  a 
Bteam-boat,  he  is  enchanted  with  the  prospect  of  their  lively  verdure,  interspersed  with  thick 
clumps  of  palmettoes,  and  flowering  groves  of  orange  trees.  The  live  oak,  which  is  so  called 
on  account  of  its  being  an  evergreen,  is  a  noble  tree,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  12  feet  girth; 
its  long  branches  are  spread  horizontally,  and  festoons  of  moss  hang  from  them  almost  sweep- 
ing the  ground.  The  laurel  is  here  seen  covered  with  largo  white  blossoms,  shaped  like  a 
lily,  and  a  foot  in  circumference.  The  long  sandy  beaches,  which  border  these  islands  to- 
ward the  sea,  are  covered  with  thousands  of  water-fowl, 

Tho  mineral  lesources  of  South  Carolina  are  inconsiderable;  the  gold  belt,  however,  eit- 
tends  through  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  has  yielded  valuable  returns,  and  iron  ore 
is  wrought  in  the  same  section.  Cotton  and  rice  are  the  agricultural  staples;  the  former 
of  which  clothes  more  of  mankind  than  either  wool,  flax,  hemp,  or  silk,  and  the  latter  foods 
aaore  of  the  human  race  than  any  other  g»ain ;  tho  cotton  crop  is  about  65,500,000  pounds 
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nf  which  a  part  is  the  much-prized  lon^  stnple  or  Sea  Island  cotton.  Rice  is  raised  only  in 
the  low  country,  and  chiefly  in  the  tide-region,  where  the  immense  swamps,  easily  irrigated 
by  means  of  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  rivers,  bear  the  name  of  tide-swamps ;  the  river- 
swamps,  above  tide-water,  were  once  used  extensively  for  the  same  purpose,  under  the 
name  of  inland  rice-swamps ;  but  as  they  wore  found  too  low  and  subject  to  inundations  by 
the  floods,  their  cultivation  has  boon  generally  abandoned.  Rice  was  first  sown  in  Carolina 
in  1693,  and  in  about  fifty  years  from  that  time,  the  amount  annually  exported  had  reached 
100,000  barrels,  constituting  the  ciiief  article  of  exportation  from  the  colony.  Raised  in  the 
beginning  on  the  uplands,  it  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  swamps,  before  looked  upon  as 
useless ;  and  the  intro<luction  of  tiio  water-culture,  or  the  method  of  destroying  the  weeds 
by  flooding  the  rice-field  instead  of  by  the  hoe,  saved  a  vast  amount  of  labour.  The  process 
by  the  wet  culture  is  as  follows;  the  send  is  sown,  about  the  midf^'o  of  March,  in  rows  in 
the  bottom  of  trenches,  and  the  field  is  flooded  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  for  the  purpose 
of  sprouting  the  seeds ;  after  four  or  five  days  the  water  is  drawn  off"  until  the  plant  is  four 
leaves  high  (three  or  four  inclies),  which  is  the  case  in  about  a  month ;  the  field  is  then  sub- 
merged again  for  about  a  fortnight  in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds,  after  which  it  remains  dry 
for  two  months,  during  which  time  the  surviving  weeds  are  destroyed,  and  the  soil  is  loosen- 
ed by  hoeing ;  the  water  is  then  intrwlufiod  for  the  last  time  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
grain  ripens  in  this  state.  It  is  then  cut  with  sickles,  and  thrashed  by  hand-flails ;  the  outer 
iuisk  is  next  detached  by  passing  the  paddy  between  a  pair  of  mill-stones,  and  the  inner  pel- 
licle, by  subjecting  the  grain  to  trituration  under  a  pestle  weighing  from  250  to  300  pounds; 
after  having  been  winnowed  it  is  packed  in  casks  of  about  600  pounds,  and  is  ready  fljr  ship- 
ment. Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  grain  in  the  h  isk  will  better  preserve 
its  sweetness  and  flavour  during  a  long  voyage,  than  when  shelled,  and  large  quantities?  are 
now  exported  in  the  rough  stnto;  the  amount  annually  exported  from  the  United  Sta  ;es, 
chiefly  from  South  Carolina,  varies  from  120,000  to  1.50,000  and  even  175,000  tierces,  o(  the 
value  of  from  2,000,000  to  nearly  3,000,000  dollars.  Indigo  was  for  some  time  one  cf  the 
staples  of  this  State;  its  cultivation  was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  about  1,000,000  pounds  were  exported  annv,ally ; 
but  toward  the  close  of  the  century  the  price  was  so  much  lowered  by  large  importations 
from  the  East  Indi""  into  England,  that  it  gave  way  to  cotton,  which  is  raised  on  the  same 
lands. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  in  South  Carolina,  but  the  commerce  of  the 
State  is  necessarily  extensive ;  it  consists  in  the  exports  of  her  own  raw  produce,  including 
rice,  cotton,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber,  and  of  large  quantities  of  the  productions  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  import  of  manufactured  articles,  wines,  tropical 
fruits,  &c.,  for  home  consumption.  The  value  of  the  imports  has  increased  from  1,238,163 
dollars,  in  1831,  to  1,787,267  in  1834 ;  and  that  of  the  exports  from  6,575,201  dollars,  to 
11,119,565  dollars,  chiefly  in  cotton.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  State  amounts,  how- 
ever, to  only  14,0.58  tons,  and  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  and  northern  ship-owners ;  of  100,842  tons  cleared  from  the  State  in  1834, 
40,495  were  foreign  shipping. 

Several  useful  canals  have  been  constructed  in  this  State,  but  none  of  them  is  of  great 
extent;  the  Santee  Canal  extends  from  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  Cooper's  River,  34 
miles  from  Charleston,  to  the  River  Santee,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  and  forms  the  channel  to 
the  sea  for  largo  quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  upper  country.  Between  Camden  and  the 
North  Carolina  lino,  four  short  canals  have  been  cut  round  the  falls  of  the  Wateree  and 
Catawba ;  these  are  the  Wateree  Canal,  above  Camden,  5  miles  in  length,  overcoming  a  fall 
of  .52  feet;  Rocky  Mount  Canal,  overcoming  a  fall  of  121  feet  by  15  locks;  Catawba  Canal, 
I)  miles,  with  a  rise  of  .56  feet;  and  Landt^ford  Canal,  of  2  miles.  On  the  Congaree,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,  a  canal  of  3  miles  overcomes  a  fall  of  34  feet",  and 
on  the  Broad  River,  Lockhart's  Canal  passes  falls  of  51  feet  by  a  side-cut  of  2  miles.  On 
the  Saluda,  are  the  Saluda  Canal,  2^  miles  long,  overcoming  a  fall  of  34  feet,  and  Drehr's 
and  Ixirick's  Canals,  of  still  loss  magnitude. 

The  Charleston  and  Augusta  Rail-road,  extending  from  the  former  city  to  Hamburg  on  the 
Savannah,  opposite  Augusta,  135  miles  in  length,  is  the  longest  work  of  the  kind  yet  con- 
structed. It  passes  the  Edisto  by  a  viaduct,  and  reaches  the  summit  of  the  table-land  between 
tliat  river  and  the  Savannah,  610  feet  above  Charleston,  16  miles  from  Hamburg,  whence 
the  descent  to  the  river  is  360  feet ;  there  is  here  one  inclined  plane  passed  by  a  stationary 
'ingine ;  the  road,  consisting  of  a  timber  rail  capped  with  an  iron  plate,  is  built  on  piles,  and 
no  embankments  are  made  in  the  grading.  Another  great  work  is  now  projected,  and  the 
necessary  reconnoissance  has  proved  its  practicability.  This  is  the  Charleston  nud  Cincinnati 
Rail-foad,  which  will  pass  th'-ough  Columbia,  up  the  valley  of  the  Broad  River  into  North 
Carolina,  sunnount  the  Blue  Ridge  by  inclined  planes,  and  follow  down  the  valley  of  the 
French  Broad  River  to  Kuoxville,  whnnce  it  will  be  continued  through  Lexington  to  the 
Ohio  River ;  the  estimated  cost  is  10.000,000  dollars ;  whole  distance,  600  miles. 
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The  first  permanent  settlemont  in  South  Carolina  was  made  in  Charleston  in  1680 ;  but 
this  part  of  the  country  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  others  by  Charles  II.,  in 
1663,  under  the  name  of  Carolina.  A  constitution  was  formed  by  the  celebrated  Locke  for 
the  government  of  the  colony,  which  proved  to  be  wholly  unsuitpd  to  its  purpose.  The  ad- 
ministration continued  to  be  managed  by  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  until  1719,  at  which 
lime  the  puople  renounced  their  former  governors,  and  South  Carolina  was  thenceforth  a 
royal  colony.  In  1780  and  1781,  the  State  became  the  theatre  of  military  operations,  and  was 
over-run  by  the  British  forces.  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1790.  The  Legis- 
lature, styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate,  chosen  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  for  two  years;  the  Senators  are  apportion- 
ed according  to  property  and  population;  the  Representatives  according  to  population.  The 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  chosen  for  the  period  of  two  years  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  Judges  arc  elected  by  the  same  body,  and  hold  office  during  good  beha- 
viour. Suffrage  is  nearly  universal,  a  small  property  qualification  only  being  required  for 
whites,  but  blacks  are  excluded  from  the  privilege.  Free  schools  for  poor  children  have  been 
established  throughout  the  State,  and  in  the  begmningof  1833,  8390  children  were  instruct- 
ed, in  817  schools,  ot  a  charge  of  37,000  dollars.  Thero  is  a  considerable  number  of  useful 
and  respectable  academies ;  the  Charleston  College  in  Charleston,  and  the  College  of  South 
Carolina  at  Columbia,  are  valuable  institutions;  tlie  latter  has  a  library  of  10,000  volumes, 
and  has  been  liberally  endowed  by  the  State.  There  are  three  Medical  Schools  in  Charles- 
ton, a  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  a  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at 
Lexington,  and  a  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  the  High  Hills.  The  prevailing  religious 
sects  are  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians;  there  are  also  many  Episcopalians  ami 
Lutherans,  and  some  Roman  Catholics. 

South  Carolina  is  divided  into  29  Districts,  which  are  subdivided  for  local  objects  into 
parishes.  Of  .the  whole  population,  amounting  to  581,185,  the  whites  are  257,864,  and  the 
slaves  815,401 ;  there  are  also  7920  free  blacks ;  the  blacks  are  therefore  considerably  more 
numerous  than  the  whites,  and  as  they  are  unequally  distributed,  their  numerical  superiority 
is  still  greater  in  the  low  country,  where  they  are  to  the  whites  as  three  to  one ;  in  the  hilly 
country  the  whites  are  rather  the  most  numerous,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  there . 
ore  nearly  three  whites  to  one  black. 


Districts. 


Population. 


Total.  ■  SInvos. 

Abbeville 28,149  ....  13,106 

Anderson 17,169  ....    4,427 

Barnwell 19,2.36  ....    8,4!)7 

Beaufort 37,032  ....  .30,861 

Charleston 86,3.??>  ....  62,083 

ChcBler 17,18J  ....     7,142 

Chesterfield 8,472  ....    2,992 

Colleton 27,256  ....  21,484 

Darlington 13,728  ....    6,913 

Edgefield   80,509  ....  15,349 

Fairfield 21,546  ....  11,746 

Georgetown  19,943 17,798 

Greenville 16,476  ....    5,064 

Horry 5,245  ....    1,714 

Kershaw 13,545 


Districts. 


Population. 


Totol.  '  Slaves. 

Lancaster 10,361 4,123 

Laurens 20,263 7,243 

Lexington 9,065 3,790 

Mnrion  11,008 3,826 

Marlborough 68,582 4,333 

Newberry 17,441  ....  8,316 

Orongeburg 18,453  ....  10,931 

Pickens 14,473  ....  2,866 

Richland 14,772  ....  5,736 

Spartanburg 21,150 4,927 

Sumter 26,277  ....  18,721 

Union 17,906  ....  7,165 

Williamsburg 9,018 6,163 

York 17,790  ....  6,633. 


Population  at  Different  Periods, 

Total.  Blavet. 

1790 249,073 107,09^ 

1800 345,591 146,151 

1810 415,115  ......  196,365 

1820 502,741 258,581 

1830 581,185 315,401. 

Charleston,  the  principal  city  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  only  considerable  city  in  the  At- 
lantic States  south  of  the  Potomac,  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers,  six  miles  from  the  ocean.  These  rivers  afford  broad  and  deep  basins  accessible  to 
large  ships  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  and  between  their  junction  and  the  ocean  is  a  capacious 
harbour,  at  the  entrance  of  which  lies  a  bar,  excluding  ships  of  more  than  16  feet  draught. 
The  harbour  is  open  to  easterly  winds,  and  vessels  are  much  exposed  during  storms  from 
that  quarter,  so  that  atone  time  they  were  prohibited  by  law  from  lying  at  the  wharves  liom 
the  last  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September.  The  site  of  Charleston  is  almost  a  dead  level, 
rising  but  a  *ew  feet  above  the  spring  tides,  and  subject  to  inundations  when  the  sea  is  drivdii 
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in  by  v  loloiit  winds ;  it  has  been  several  times  laid  under  water  and  suffered  considerable 
damage,  as  in  1699, 1728, 1752,  and  partially  in  1797.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  with 
streets  running  east  and  west  from  Ashley  to  Cooper  river,  and  others  intersecting  them 
nearly  at  right  angles,  from  north  to  south.  It  is  also  in  general  well  built ;  the  streets  are 
lined  with  tho  Pride  of  India,  while  the  elegant  villas,  adorned  with  verandahs  reaching 
from  the  ground  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  surrounded  by  green  hedges  and  buried  in  the 
rich  foliage  of  orange  trees,  magnolias,  and  palmettoes,  have  an  air  of  wealth  and  elegance. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  19  churches,  the  City  Hall,  Exxhange,  two  Arsenals,  The- 
atre, College  Ilallf,  Alnis-House,  Orphan  Asylum,  &.c. ;  the  City  Library  contains  about 
15,000  volumes,  and  the  Orphan  Asylum  supports  and  educates  150  destitute  children.  The 
city  is  healthier  than  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  planters  from  the  low  country,  and 
many  opulent  West  Indians  spend  tho  summer  here,  Its  commerce  is  extensive ;  com- 
prising nearly  tho  whole  of  that  of  the  State,  and  its  shipping  amounts  to  13,244  tons.  The 
population  increased  from  18,711,  in  1800,  to  30,289  in  1830,  of  which  number  12,928  were 
whites;  including' the  Neck,  which  is  adorned  with  numerous  plantations  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  tho  population  may  bo  stated  to  exceed  40,000  souls.  The  approach  to  the  city 
is  defended  by  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  by  Castle 
Pinckney  opposite  the  extreme  point  of  the  city,  within.  A  settlement  wo3  first  miido  here 
in  1671  on  the  south  side  of  Ashley  river,  but  in  1680  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  present 
site.  In  1776,  nn  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  the  fortress  on  Sullivan's  Island  by  a 
British  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker ;  but  in  1780,  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  British  on 
the  land  side,  and  forced  to  surrender  on  the  12th  of  May.  Moultrieville  on  Sullivan's  Isl- 
and is  a  pleasant  little  town,  and  the  island  is  much  resorted  to  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Eutaw  Springs,  in  the  western  part  of  Charleston  District,  near  the  Santee,  was 
the  scene  of  some  Mghting  in  1781. 

Beaufort,  to  the  south  of  Charleston,  ia  a  little  town  on  Port  Royal  Island,  about  10  miles 
from  the  sea,  with  a  fine  harbour,  which  is  little  used.  Georgetown,  to  the  north  on  Win- 
yaw  Bay,  being  the  dep6t  of  an  extensive  and  well-cultivated  district,  has  considerable  trade, 
but  is  not  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  more  than  11  feet  of  water.  It  is,  however,  unhealthy, 
and  during  the  autumn,  many  of  the  inhabitants  resort  to  North  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay.    Cheraw  is  also  a  small  trading  town  on  the  Pedee  near  the  North  Carolina  line. 

In  the  middle  country,  Orangeburg,  Hamburg,  Camden,  and  Columbia,  are  the  principal 
towns.  Hamburg  derives  its  importance  from  its  being  the  inland  terminus  of  the  rail-road 
from  Charleston  to  the  Savannah  River.  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Congaree,  below  the  junction  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad  Rivers.  It  is  regu- 
'.arly  laid  out  with  very  wide  streets,  and  is  a  neatly  built  town  with  3310  inhabitants.  It 
contains  a  handsome  State-House,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Halls  of  South  Carolina  College, 
and  several  churches.  Granby  is  a  little  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Camden 
is  a  place  of  some  trade,  situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  tVateree,  with  about  1500  inha- 
bitants. Here  the  American  forces  were  twice  defeated  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  under 
General  Greene  in  1780,  and  under  General  Gates  in  1781. 

In  the  higher  district  is  the  little  village  of  Cambridge  near  the  Saluda,  noted  as  tho  scene 
of  some  events  during  the  revolutionary  war,  under  the  name  of  Ninety-Six,  derived  from  p. 
frontier  post  established  there  about  ninety-six  miles  from  tiie  Cherokee  Indinns.  In  the 
same  region,  near  the  northern  border  of  the  State,  is  Cowpens,  the  spot  on  \vhieh  Tarleton 
was  defeated  by  General  Morgan;'  and  a  little  to  the  east,  near  the  Catawbn,  is  King's Moun- 
ain,  oil  which  a  body  of  British  troops  under  Col.  Ferguson  was  defeated  in  1780. 

4.  State  of  Georgia. 

In  point  of  dimensions  Georgia  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  being  exceeded  in  that 
respect  only  by  Virginia  and  Missouri,  and,  although  the  last  settled  of  the  Atlintjc  colonies, 
it  has  been  surpassed  in  prosperity  and  rapidity  of  growth  by  none  of  tho  oaHtern  States 
excepting  New  York.  Bounded  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  on  the  north,  by  South 
Carolina  and  the  Ocean  on  the  east,  by  Florida  on  the  south,  and  by  Alabama  on  the  west, 
its  ample  surP-.oe  of  02,000  square  miles  in  area  extends  from  30°  20'  to  35°  N.  lat.,  and 
from  81°  to  35°  40'  W.  Ion.  The  whole  ,f  its  northeastern  and  eastern  frontier  is  formed 
by  the  noble  river  Savannah,  and  the  sen,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  western  boundary 
is  the  fine  navigable  channel  of  the  Chattahoochee.  Its  sea-coast  is  alwut  100  miles ;  its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  300  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  about  250  to  150  miles. 

Like  the  Carol inas,  Georgia  is  divided  into  several  distinct  regions,  rising  gradually  from 
the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  and  forming  well-defined  belts  crossing  the  State  from  cast 
to  west.  "  First,  from  the  sea-coast  fifty  miles  back,  is  a  level  plain  generally  of  a  loose 
sandy  soil,  producing  spacious  liigh  forests  of  pine,  oak,  &c.  Nearly  one-third  of  this  vast 
plain  is  what  tho  inhabitants  call  swamps,  which  are  the  sonrces  of  numerous  small  rivers 
and  tlieir  branches ;  these  Ihey  call  salt  rivers,  because  the  tides  flow  near  to  their  sources , 
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and  ihey  generally  carry  a  good  depth  and  breadth  of  water  for  small  craft  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  upwards  from  the  sea,  when  they  branch  and  spread  abroad  like  an  open  hand,  inter- 
locking with  each  other,  and  forming  a  chain  of  swainps  across  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
nevcral  hundred  miles  parallel  with  the  sea-coast.  The  swamps  are  fed  and  replenished 
constantly  by  an  infinite  number  of  rivulets  and  rills,  which  spring  out  of  the  first  bank  or 
ascent.  The  upper  soil  of  the  swamps  is  a  perfectly  black,  soapy,  rich  earth,  or  stiff  mud, 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  on  a  foundation  or  stratum  of  calcareous  fossil  whicli  the  inhabitants 
call  white  marl;  and  this  is  the  strength  or  heart  of  these  swamps;  tiiey  never  wear  out  or 
become  poor,  but  on  the  contrary  are  more  fertile  by  tillage ;  for  when  they  turn  up  tliis 
.vhitc  marl,  the  air  and  winter  frosts  causing  it  to  fall  like  quicklime,  it  manures  the  sur- 
face." (liartram's  IVaveh). 

Above  this  great  maritime  level  the  country  rises  gradually  through  a  distance  of  several 
miles  to  n  second  more  elevated  plain,  from  GO  to  70  miles  broad,  from  which  by  a  second 
and  rather  more  abrupt  ascent,  it  again  rises  and  forms  a  third  plain,  which  reaches  to  ti^o 
lower  falls  of  the  rivers.  These  two  great  levels  form  the  sand-hill  belt  or  pine  barrens, 
chiefly  overgrown  with  a  vast  forest  of  long-leafed  pine,  interspersed,  however,  with  fine 
meadows  or  savannahs,  "always  green,  sparkling  with  ponds  of  water,  ond  ornamented  with 
clumps  of  evergreen  and  other  trees  and  slirubs.  The  lowest  sides  of  these  savannahs  are 
generally  joined  by  a  great  cane  swamp,  varied  with  coppices  and  hummocks  of  various 
trees  and  shrubs."  The  next  section  extends  from  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers  to  their 
sources,  and  comprehends  the  hilly  region,  which,  blessed  with  a  strong  and  productive  soil 
and  a  mild  and  happy  climate,  is  "everywhere  fertile  and  delightful;  contmually  replen- 
ished by  innumerable  rivulets,  either  coursing  about  the  fragrant  hills,  or  springing  from  the 
rocky  precipices,  and  forming  many  cascades ;  the  coolness  and  purity  of  which  waters  invi- 
gorate the  air  of  this  otiierwiLO  hot  and  sultry  climate."  (Barlram).  The  northern  part  of 
the  State  is  traversed  by  a  chain  called  the  Yeona  Mountains,  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
about  3000  feet,  and  beyond  this  tlie  great  Blue  Ridge  enters  from  North  Carolina,  and,  sud- 
denly changing  its  general  direction,  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  and  passes  into  Alabama. 
Its  elevation  is  estimated  to  exceed  4000  feet,  and  it  is  here  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Tennessee  and  the  waters  that  enter  tlie  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  largest  rivers  of  Geor/fia  rise  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  descend  in  diverging  courses  to 
the  Atlantic  Oc^an  and  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  Savannah,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Seneca  and  the  Tugaloo  from  North  Carolina,  has  its  sources  near  those  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Hiwassee,  on  thu  one  side,  and  those  of  tlie  Chattahoochee,  on  the  other,  and,  atler  a 
course  of  about  300  miles,  falls  over  the  last  chain  of  rocky  hills  into  the  great  plain,  at 
Augusta ;  it  is  navigable  to  this  place  250  miles  from  the  ocean  for  steam-boats  of  150  tens, 
except  when  the  water  is  low  during  the  summer  months,  and  for  large  ships  to  Savannah, 
there  being  18  or  19  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  water.  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
Brier  Creek  and  Broad  River.  •  The  Chattahoochee,  rising  near  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Savannah,  pursues  at  first  a  southwesterly  course,  but  afterwards  turns  to  the  south,  and 
enters  Florida,  under  the  name  of  the  Appalachicola ;  it  is  navigable  for  stcain-boats  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  to  its  lower  falls  at  Columbus,  300  miles  from  its  month.  Its 
whole  length  is  500  miles.  Flint  River  rises  in  the  hilly  country  soutii  of  the  Chattalioo- 
chee,  and  joins  that  river  in  the  southwesterti  corner  of  tiie  State,  after  a  course  of  300 
miles ;  there  are  falls  about  75  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Oostenalah  and  Etowa  are  large 
streams,  which,  taking  a  soutliwesterly  course,  form  by  their  confluence  the  Coosa,  and  pass 
into  Alabama. 

The  Alatamaha  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgec,  which  rise  in 
tlie  hilly  region  south  of  the  Chattalioochee,  and  flow  for  about  250  miles  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other,  when  tlie  latter  bends  round  to  the  east  and  unites  its  waters  with  tlio.«e  of  tlie 
former.  There  are  12  or  13  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  of  the  Alatamaha  ut  ebb-tide,  and  steara- 
boats  ascend  the  Ocmu'gee  to  Macon,  and  the  Oconee  to  Milledgcville,  althojgii  there  arc 
some  obstructions  to  the  navigation.  The  Ogechee  has  a  course  of  about  200  miles,  and  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  40  miles,  and  for  large  boats  to  Louisville.  Tiie  Santilla  has  a 
winding  course  chiefly  throuj^h  the  low  swamp  district.  The  St.  Mary's  River  rises  in  a 
low  ridge  near  the  Okefinoke  K  .vamp,  and  reaches  the  sea  in  Cumberland  Sound ;  it  has  13 
feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  ti'le,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  23  feet  in  times  of  flood. 
The  Suwanee  and  Ocklonnee  are  considerable  streams,  which  pass  into  Florida. 

Along  the  southern  line  of  the  Stale,  between  the  head  branches  of  the  Suwanee  and  the 
St.  Mary's,  there  is  an  extensive  swatup,  or  rather  series  of  swamps,  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  bay-trees,  vines,  and  underwood,  and  in  the  wet  season  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  wide  lake,  containing  islands  of  rich  high  land.  Bartram  relates  a  tradition  of  the 
Creeks,  that  this  dismal  swamp  contains  a  spot  inhabited  by  a  race,  whose  women,  whom 
tiiey  called  daughters  of  the  sun.  are  iiicomnarahly  bonijtitul;  some  of  llicir  liantcr?,  v.'lica 
•ost  ill  the  inextricable  bogs,  had  been  relieved  by  these  women,  but  all  their  attempts  to 
leach  the  blissful  island  had  been  in  vain,  and  those  who  went  in  search  of  it  became  invoi'^'ed 
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in  perpetual  labyrinths  which  baffled  all  their  efibrts.  The  coast  is  lined  by  a  succession  of 
lew  islands,  intersected  by  numerous  na.ifjrable  channels,  which  aiTord  good  inland  navigation 
all  along  shore.  They  are  generally  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  bays  or  sounds, 
which  bear  their  names,  and  receive  the  rivers  of  this  section.  The  principal  islands  are 
Cabbage  Island,  Ossaba,  St.  Catherine's,  Sapclo,  St.  Simon's,  Jekill,  Cumberland,  &c. ;  they 
are  covered  with  ricfi  plantations,  which  produce  the  valuable  long  staple  cotton,  called,  from 
the  place  of  its  growth,  the  Sea-island  cotton.  The  cotton  is  sown  like  Indian-corn,  and 
cultivated  somewhat  in  the  same  manner.  The  cotton-field  is  first  laid  oft  ».a  ridges  or  beds, 
in  which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown ;  in  the  spring  the  land  thus  prepared  is  Hated,  that  is,  the 
ridges  ore  cleared  from  weeds  and  grass  by  the  hoe,  and  ploughed;  when  the  ^icdu  are 
properly  finished  off,  holes  are  made  on  the  top,  about  15  inches  apart,  into  which  the  seed 
is  thrown,  and  covered  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.  In  the  latter  part  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September,  the  pods  open  or  blow,  and  the  wool  is  gathered ;  after  having 
been  dried  in  the  open  air,  it  is  separated  from  the  seeds,  by  passing  it  between  two  cylin- 
drical rollers,  which  do  not  admit  the  passage  of  seeds,  and  the  operation  of  which  b  assisted 
by  the  action  of  a  comb  playing  up  and  down  in  front  of  them,  and  serving  to  disentangle  the 
wool.  It  is  then  moted,  or  freed  from  the  broken  fragments  of  seeds  and  oUier  specks,  win- 
nowed, and  is  now  ready  for  packing. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Georgia  are  very  imperfectly  known ;  copper  and  iron  have  been 
found,  but  the  most  valuable  mineral  production,  hitherto,  has  been  gold.  Althv/;\'»h  first 
found  here  but  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  quantity  has  already  been  procured,  chiefly  from 
deposits,  and  scarcely  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  carry  on  systematic  mining  operations. 
The  gold  occurs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  on  both  sides  of  Chattahoochee  as  far  north 
as  the  Blue  Ridffe,  and  to  a  considerable,  but  not  well-ascertained  distance  on  the  south. 
The  Indian  Springs  of  Butts  county  are  sulphureous  waters,  and  are  much  resorted  to  for 
their  cfLcacy  in  cutaneous  and  rheumatic  complaints.  The  Madison  Springs,  near  Athens, 
are  chalybeate. 

The  great  agricultural  staples  of  Georgia  are  cotton  and  rice ;  the  cotton  crop  of  the  year 
1835  was  estimated  at  300,000  bales ;  the  export  of  rice  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  about 
25,000  casks.  The  otlier  exports  are  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber — the  products  of  the 
pine  forests.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1835  was  7,565,327  dollars;  of  imports, 
546,802. 

The  State  is  well  supplied  with  useful  navigable  channels,  which  are  highly  necessary  for 
the  transportation  of  its  bulky  staples.  A  canal  from  the  Savannah  to  the  Ogechee,  13 
miles,  is  the  only  artificial  channel  of  navigation.  The  Georgia  Rail-road  from  Augusta  to 
Athens,  114  miles,  with  branches  to  Greensboro'  and  Warrenton,  and  the  Central  Rail-road 
firom  Savannah  to  Macon,  200  miles,  are  now  in  progress.  The  Macon  and  Forsyth  Rail- 
road, 25  miles,  is  a  continuation  of  the  latter  work.  Surveys  have  also  been  made  prepara- 
tory to  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  Athens  to  the  Tennessee,  or  to  the  Mississippi,  at 
Memphis. 

Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  Atlantic  States ;  the  charter  under  which  the  colony 
was  founded,  was  granted,  in  1732,  by  George  II„  in  honour  of  whom  it  received  its  narua, 
to  the  Trustees  for  the  establishing  the  colony  of  Georgia.  The  double  purpose  of  making 
the  settlement  was  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor  at  home,  and  to  secure  the  frontiers 
of  South  Carolina  from  the  Indians  and  Spaniards.  In  1733,  General  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the 
Trustees,  conducted  the  first  colonists  to  the  Savannah,  and  several  bodies  of  Germans  and 
Highlanders  were  soon  after  brought  over.  The  lands  were  held  on  a  military  tenure.  The 
country  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  Spaniav..,  irom  Florida,  who  considered  the  occupa- 
tion of  tho  English  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  .iomain.  In  1752  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment \v  ' ;  abolished,  and  Georgia  became  a  royal  colony.  The  western  part  was  detached 
from  the  present  State  in  1802,  and  now  constitutes  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

The  present  constitution  was  formed  in  1798.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Assem- 
bly.  consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  annually. 
There  is  one  Senator  ♦or  each  county,  and  the  Representatives  ar^  apportioned  according  to 
the  population,  incLj  i.iig  three-fiftlis  of  the  blacks.  The  Governor  is  chosen  by  the  people 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the  Super):  ;•  Judges  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  removable,  howevs.  ,  by  the  Governor  on  the  .  l!..;  ?ss  of  the  Assembly, 
or  by  impeachment;  the  inferior  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  a,  -  •  .ected  by  thf;  i  'oplo. 
The  right  of  suffrage  belongs  to  all  citizens  of  the  age  of  fJl  years,  who  have  paid  taj.es  for 
the  year  preceding  the  election. 

The  State  has  an  academic  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  distributed  -.'<..-■  .lly  among 
the  academies;  the  sum  thus  divided  in  1834  was  18,710  dollars,  and  there  is  n,  considerable 
number  of  respectable  academies.  There  is  also  a  poor  school  fund,  tho  income  of  which  is 
divided  among  the  counties,  according  to  their  respective  population,  but  no  general  system 
of  common  education  has  been  established ;  18,078  dollars  were  distributed  for  the  instruction 
of  the  poor  in  1834.    There  is  a  college  at  Athens,  styled  the  University  of  Georgia.    The 
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Bi  u  Ists  and  Methodists  are  numerous,  and  the  Episcopalians,  PresSyterians,  and  Christians 
nujj.her  many  adiiercnts.     There  are  also  some  Roman  Catholics,  Fiicnds,  Lutherans,  &.c, 

'.The  State  is  divided  into  00  counties;  the  population  increased  from  340,087  in  1820,  to 
516,  S23  in  1830 ;  number  of  slaves  at  the  former  period  149,656,  at  the  latter  217,531 ;  there 
tfe  but  few  free  blacks. 


Ccuntlei. 


Population.  I 

Total.  Bin  v.").   : 


Appling . . . . 

j-iakcr 

Baldwin. .. . 

Bibb 

Bryun 

Hullock  . . . . 

i!urko 

JiutU 

<  'unidcn . . . . 
(,'.uii:)bell. . . 

Can  oil 

Cass .  ...... 

Chatham  • . . 
Chorokeo . . . 
Clarko  . .    . . 

Cobb 

Columbia. . . 

Cowpfa 

Crawford  . . , 
T',  mtur  . . . . 

l>k.ilb 

Dooly 

Early 

Effingham . . 

Elbert 

Eman'iel . . . 
Fayett >  ... . 

Floyd 

Forsyth  . . . . 
Franklin  . . . 

Glynn 

Greene .... 
Gwinnett . . 

Gylmer 

ilubTshaiii 
Hal) 


1,468 
1,253 
7,235 
7,154 
3,139 
2  :^7 

ii;^;!3 

4,lM4 
4,575 
3,323 
3,41U 


i7;i 

?,.M2 

!i,402 

l,f!h3 

3,Ci.'f 

C13 
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formed  since  1830 
U,127  ....  P,478 
fotn,  isipct  J8.30 
I0,1.'0  ....  4,7'j;i 
foru,()d  siiicc  1830 
12,''06  ...  8,032 
5,01)3  ....  1,372 
5,31  S  ....  1,718 
1,,308 


3,854 
10,042  . 

2,135  . 

2,051  . 

2,024 
12,354 

2,673 

5,504 


1,648 
336 
540 

1,212 

5,765 
46."^ 

I,lf7 


Hancock  . 
Hurris  . . . 
Hoard... 
Henry  . . . 
HouEtori . 
Irwin . . . 
Jackson . 
Jasper  . . 
Jefferson 


10,566 
7,360 
1,180 
9,004 

13,131 
7,309 


formed  siuct;  I  f  JO 
formed  sinco  1  <  i30 
10,107  ....  S,:70 

4,567  ....  3,';l)C 
12,549  ....  7,170 
13,289  ....  2,332 
formed  since  1830 
10,671  ....  009 
11,748  ....  1,181 
11,820  ....  7,130 

5,105  ....  2,269 
formed  since  1830 


2,571 
2,194 
109 
2,783 
6,322 
3,647 


C'>u  ntlei. 


Population. 


7,233 
6.145 
2,4 ->3 


Blavci, 
6,829 
2,375 

311 
5,624 
3,276 

335 


formed  e';nco  1830 
1,259 
3,794 

109 
1,394 
7,353 

335 
6,820 


Total. 

Jonos 13,3't5 

Lourcns 5,589 

1,680 
.1  iberiy  . . 
1  .iiicoln  . . 
I.'n'  ndm 
LumpMn. 

Madison 4,646 

Mackintosh 4,998 

Marion. 1,436 

Meriwctlier 4,422 

Monroe 16,202 

Mont  ,'o-i'.ory    1^269 

Morgan 12,048 

Murray formed  since  1830 

Ku       --e ...     3,508  ....  1,240 

Ncw.c'.    .....  11,155  ....  3,003 

Oglethorpe 13,618  ....  7,940 

Paulding! formed  since  1830 

Pike....' 6,149  ....  1,773 

Pulaski 4,906  ....  1,765 

Putnrm .  13,261  ....  7,707 

RoLun 2,176  ....       59 

^candolph 2,191  ....     682 

Richmond 11,643  ....  6,246 

Scriven 4,776  ....  2,366 

Stewart formed  since  1830 

Sumter formed  since  1830 

Talbot 5,940  ....  2,099 

Taliaferro 4,934  ....  2,7.35 

Tatnall 2,046....     506 

Telfair 2,136  ....     565 

Thomas 3,299  ....  1,168 

Troup 5,799  ....  2,188 

Twiggs 8,031  ....  3,507 

Upson 7,013  ....  2,557 

Union formed  since  1830 

Walker formed  since  1830 

Walton 10,929  ....  3,163 

Ware 1,205  ....       61 

Warren 10,946  ....  4,693 

Washington 9,820  ....  3,909 

Wayne 903  ....     276 

Willtcs 14,237  ....  8,960 

Wilkinson 6,513  ....  1,922 


1790 

1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


Population  at  Different  Pcriids. 

Total.  eiavcR. 

-  -  -   82,548 29,264 

.  -  -  162,101 59,404 

-  -  -  252,438 105,218 

-  -  •  340,987 149,658 

-  -  -  51'],823 217,531. 


The  city  of  Savannah  is  advantai 
to  large  ships  from  the  sea,  and  cor, 
it  stands.  It  is  built  on  tht;  .th' 
I'eet  above  the  water,  from  w^'Ot 
streets,  and  its  handsome  pu'  i  "o;  •. 
surround  them  and  adorn  the  tq.,  •'  'i 
on  account  of  the  surrounding  !=  v 
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.(ie  of  the  Savannah,  on  a  high  bank  rising  about  50 

akes  a  fine  appearance,  w'th  its  spacious  and  regular 

'  ^  •;gB,  mingling  pleasantly  wjtl'  f   •■  groves  of  trees  wl'.'.cb. 

and  principal  streets.     The  site  waa  formerly  ui.healtia, 

i"?,  but  this  evil  has  been  cured  by  judicious  drainint«, 
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and  by  the  substitution  of  the  dry  for  the  wot  culture  of  rice  around  the  city.  In  1820  it 
suffered  so  mucii  from  a  terrible  nre,  that  its  prosperity  received  a  temporary  check,  aiid^the 
population  (7423)  waa  loss  in  1830  than  it  had  been  (7523)  in  1820 ;  but  it  has  recovered 
from  this  shock,  and  is  at  piesent  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  Southern  States, 
its  population  having  increased  to  11,000  in  1835.  Savannah  is  the  chief  commercial  dcp6t 
in  the  State,  and  most  of  the  cotton  and  rice,  with  large  (jdantities  of  the  other  articles  of 
exportation,  pass  through  this  port.  In  1635  the  exports  included  250,000  bales  of  cotton 
and  24,000  casks  of  rice,  and  the  whole  value  of  merchandize  shipped  for  exportation  was 
14,000,000  dollars;  20  steam-boats  of  a  large  class,  and  50  steam  tow-boats  are  employed  on 
the  river,  and  the  shipping  of  the  port  amounts  to  14,000  tons.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  ten  churches,  an  exchange,  city-hall,  hospital,  theatre,  &c.  About  forty  miles  south  of 
Savannah  lies  the  little  town  of  Sunbury,  on  Medway  River,  at  the  head  of  St.  Catherine's 
Sound ;  there  is  a  bar  here,  but  the  harbour  is  capacious  and  safe,  and  has  water  sufficient 
for  ships  of  great  burthen. 

Darien  is  a  neat  and  thriving  little  town,  with  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  and  in  the  lumber 
which  is  brought  down  the  river  in  large  quantities.  It  stands  on  a  creek  called  Darien 
River,  and  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  either  by  the  Alatamaha  or  by 
Doboy  Inlet,  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  which  makes  up  into  the  land  on  the  south  of  Sapelo 
Island.  Its  population  is  about  2500.  Further  south,  on  St.  Simon's  Island,  is  the  village 
of  Frcderica,  and  on  a  broad  stream  called  Turtle  River,  a  few  miles  from  St.  Simon's 
Sound,  is  Brunswick,  with  a  fine,  spacious  harbour.  St.  Mary's,  a  small  town  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  just  above  its  entrance  into  Cumberland  Sound,  derives  importance  from 
its  deep  and  commodious  harbour,  the  most  southerly  on  the  coast  from  Georgia  to  Florida 
Point.  * 

The  city  of  Augusta,  the  great  interior  emporium  of  tlie  State,  stands  on  the  Savannah,  at 
the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in  wide,  straight  streets,  shaded 
with  the  Pride  of  India,  and  is  handsomely  built,  containing  a  city-hall,  seven  churches,  an 
hospital,  arsenal,  theatre,  &c. ;  a  bridge  across  the  Savannah,  1200  feet  long,  connects  it  with 
Hamburg.  The  population  amounted,  in  18530,  to  6696,  but  had  increased  to  nearly  8000  in 
1835.  Augusta  is  the  depdt  of  an  extensive  tract  of  productive  and  populous  country,  and 
is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail-road,  and  the  Savannah  river  i 
175,000  bales  of  cotton  were  brought  into  the  city  in  1835. 

Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Oconee,  at  the  hetid 
of  steam-boat  navigation,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade ;  the  population  in  16.)5  exceeded  2000 
inhabitants.  It  contains  the  State-house,  the  Penitentiary,  on  the  Auburn  plan,  &c.  Athens, 
a  thriving  little  town  above  Milledgeville,  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Macon,  on  the  Ocmulgee,  consisted  in  1822  of  a  single  cabin ;  in  1830  it  had  a  population 
of  2600  souls,  and  at  present  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  3500.  Its  trade  is  extensive  p.nd 
growing,  and  there  is  a  great  number  of  saw  and  grist-mills  in  the  vicinity;  80,000  bales  of 
cotton  were  shipped  from  Macon  in  1835,  and  8  steam-boats  were  employed  on  the  Ocmulgee, 
beside  numerous  tow-boats  and  pole-boats.  A  little  to  the  northwest,  is  the  thriving  little 
town  of  Forsyth. 

Columbus  is  situated  on  a  level  piece  of  ground  about  60  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, just  below  the  falls,  and  430  miles  from  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  here 
extremely  beautiful,  and  the  streets  of  the  town  are  spacious  and  regular.  The  town  was 
first  laid  out  in  1828,  when  the  site  was  yet  covered  with  the  native  forest,  and  in  1835  it 
contained  4000  inhabitants,  with  a  proper  number  of  churches,  newspapers,  &c.  Steam-boats 
run  regularly  from  here  to  New  Orleans,  and  40,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  from  the 
town  m  1835,  when  there  were  no  less  than  12  steam-boats  employed  on  the  Chattahoochee. 
Dahlonega,  in  Lumpkin  county,  between  the  Chestatee  and  Etowa,  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  Mint. 

The  great  body  of  tiie  Cherokee  or  Tsulakee  Indians,  who  once  possessed  nearly  the  whole 
of  Geor{,aa,  with  a  large  part  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  and  a  part  of  North  Carolina,  still 
remain  in  Georgia;  but  by  a  treaty  made  with  the  United  States  in  1836,  they  have  agieed 
to  ceti  their  lands  for  the  sum  of  5,000,000  dollars,  and  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory  west 
of  Arivaiibas,  where  6000  of  the  nation  are  already  settled,  and  seven  million  acres  of  land 
a:  J  reserved  for  their  use.  The  tract  at  present  occupied  by  them  lies  beyond  the  Chestatee 
and  C.a'.tahoochee,  and  includes  t^"  southwestern  angle  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Tennessof,  east  of  the  ilvcr  of  the  name.  The  following  description  of 
their  country  and  con>   tion,  ia  by  one  of  the  Cherokee  nation : — 

"The  Cherokee  Territory  within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama,  is  estimated  to  contair,  ten  millions  of  acres.    It  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the 


finest  lands  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  States,  and  enjoy?'  p.  sal 
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any ;  possessing  superior  advantages  in  reference  to  water-pov  er,  owing  to  the  numerous 
rills,  brooks,  anl  rivers  whicli  *low  fi-om  and  through  it:  some  o'"  these  streams  afford  good 
navigation,  others  are  susceptible  of  being  easily  improved  ami  made  navigable.    On  the 
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routna  where  roads  havo  been  opened  by  the  Cherokces  throu^ifh  this  country,  there  must 
necessarily  pass  some  of  the  most  important  public  roads  and  other  internal  improvements, 
which  ut  no  distant  day  will  be  constructed.  The  entire  country  is  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  valuable  timber,  alno  aboundinf;  in  inexhaustible  iiuarries  of  marble  and  limestone. 
Above  all,  it  possesses  the  most  extensive  region  of  the  precious  metals  known  in  tiio  United 
States.  There  are  also  extensive  banks  of  iron  ore  interspersed  throujifh  the  country.  Miner- 
alogists, who  havo  travelled  over  a  jwrtion  of  this  territory,  are  fully  persuaded,  from  what 
they  iiave  seen,  that  lead  and  silver  mines  will  also  he  found  in  the  mountain  regions. 

**  Independent  of  all  tiieso  natural  advantages  and  invaluable  resources,  there  are  many 
extensive  and  valuable  improvements  made  upon  the  lands  by  the  iirxtive  Cherokee  inhabit- 
ants, and  those  adopted  as  Ciiorokee  citizens  by  intermarriages.  Tho  Cherokee  population 
has  recently  been  reiwrted  by  the  War  Department  to  be  18,0()0,  according  to  a  census  taken 
by  the  agents  appointed  by  the  government.  This  people  havo  become  civilized,  and  have 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.  Their  pursuits  are  pastoral  and  agricultural,  and  in  some 
degree  mechanical.  The  possessions  of  the  Ciicrokee  inhabitants  consist  of  houses,  which 
cost  generally  from  tiflv  dollars,  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  many  instances 
up  to  five  thousand  dollars;  some  few  as  high  as  six,  eight,  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  with 
corresponding  out-buildings,  consisting  of  kitchens,  meat-houses,  dairies,  granaries  or  corn- 
cribs,  barns,  stables,  &c.,  grist  and  eaw-mills;  connected  with  these  are  gardens  for  culinary 
vegetables ;  also  peach  and  apple  orchards ;  lots  of  enclosed  ground  for  horses,  black  cattle, 
&c.  The  farms  of  the  Cherokocs  contain  from  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  enclosed  with  good 
rail-fences.  Among  the  most  wealtiiy,  there  are  farms  of  three  and  four  hundred  acres,  and 
in  one  instance,  perhaps  about  eight  hundred  acres  in  cultivation.  There  are  many  valuable 
public  ferries  also  owned  by  the  Ciierokees :  the  incomes  of  some  of  them  amount  to  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand,  fifteen  hundred,  and  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Several 
public  roads,  opened  at  private  expense,  were  also  kept  up  by  companies  under  regulations 
of  the  National  Council,  and  toll-gates  erected  on  them." 

The  Cherokces  havo  established  a  regular  system  of  government ;  the  executive  authority 
is  vested  in  a  Principal  and  Assistant  Cliief,  and  three  Counsellors,  chosen  by  the  legislature 
for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  latter,  styled  the  General  Council,  consists  of  'wo  houses,  a 
National  Committee  of  10  members,  and  a  National  Council  of  24,  both  of  which  are  chosen 
by  the  people  for  the  term  of  two  years.  In  1824  there  were  belonging  to  them  22,531  head 
of  bliick  cattle,  7683  horses,  40,732  swine,  2.'306  sheep,  2923  ploughs,  49  saw  and  grist-millB, 
762  looms,  2480  spinning-wheels,  &.c.  In  1830  they  had  about  1200  negro  slaves,  and  there 
were  500  cliildren  in  the  schools.  A  newspa]>er  is  conducted  and  printed  by  natives  in  Che- 
rokee and  English  and  in  the  Cherokee  character,  which  was  invented  by  Guest,  one  of  llie 
Nation.  The  alphabet  is  syllabic,  and  consistsof  85  characters,  represer.ting  all  the  element- 
ary sounds  of  the  language. 

Ikrtram  mentions  several  remarkable  works  in  Georgia,  resembling  those  found  in  the 
Western  States,  and  like  tliose,  of  unknown  origin ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  accurate 
examination  has  been  made  of  tliesc  monuments  of  its  fbrmer  inhabitants.  Between  the 
Savannah  and  Broad  River,  a  regular  conical  mound  about  40  or  50  leet  high,  with  a  base  of 
about  200  or  300  yards  in  circumference,  oirrounded  by  numerous  smaller  cones,  and  by 
largo  square  terraces,  from  4  to  10  feet  higli,  and  about  100  yards  in  length,  was  visited  by 
that  traveller,  whose  account  of  it  is,  however,  far  from  being  sufficiently  minute  to  enable 
us  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  object  of  these  works ;  he  says  that  they  stand  on  a  spot 
subject  to  inundations,  and  that  they  are  composed  of  the  prevailing  soil.  Similar  conical 
mounds  and  terraces,  apparently  in  similar  situations,  were  met  with  on  Little  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Savannah ;  in  the  Keowe  Valley,  on  the  North  Carolina  side  of  the  river ;  and 
on  tlie  Ocmulgce,  about  70  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Oconee.  The  lands  sur- 
rounding these  v/orks  bore  marks  of  having  been  formerly  under  cultivation,  and  were  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  Old  Fields. 

5.  Territory  of  Florida. 

The  first  discoverers  of  Florida  were  allured  to  its  shores  by  stories  of  its  fountain  of  youth 
and  its  mysterious  riches;  and  charmed  by  the  brilliant  hues  and  lively  verdure  of  its  majes- 
tic forests  and  gorgeous  shrubs,  they  called  it  the  Land  of  Flowers.  The  mariner  approaches 
with  dread  its  sunken  shoals,  its  dangerous  reefs,  its  baffling  currents  and  intricate  channels, 
and  associates  with  its  name  the  hateful  idea  cif  wrecks  and  wreckers.  The  explorer,  v.' 
plunges  into  its  labyrinths  of  swamps,  hummocks,  r.onds,  and  jungles,  pronounces  it  the 
haunt  of  alligators  and  snakes,  a  chaotic  medley  of  land  and  water,  producing  its  40  or  5(' 
bushels  of  firogs  to  the  acre.  Let  us  examine  it  L:  ourselves.  The  Ts  itory  of  Florida  ccn= 
sisls  of  a  long,  narrow  strip  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexic./,  extending  from  the 
I'erdido  river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  of  a  vs.-):  peninsula,  350  miles  in  length  by  150  in 
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breadth,  Boparatin^  tlie  Mexican  Gulf  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  betwncn  23°  anil 
31°  N.  lat.,  and  between  80°  and  87°  44'  W.  Ion.,  with  an  area  of  about  65,(X)0  square 
milea. 

The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  flrom  about  28°  lat.,  is  an  extensive  marsh,  w.lich, 
jurinff  the  rainy  seasons,  between  June  and  October,  etfectually  prevents  an  overland  possalfe 
from  one  shore  to  the  other.  North  nf  this  tract  to  Georgia,  tho  surface  of  the  country  is 
generally  a  dead  level,  but  in  some  paru^  it  ia  slightly  undulating,  and  even  presents  some 
eminences  worthy  the  name  of  hills ;  the  face  of  the  country  west  of  tho  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula is  somewhat  '.nore  jueven,  but  it  contains  :io  considerable  elevations.  The  great  south- 
ern marsh  contains  numerous  tracts  of  pine  land,  prairies,  and  hummocks,  and  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  peninsula  consists  chiefly  of  pine  forests  interspersed  with  hummocks, 
prairies,  and  marshes.  Tho  soil  is  generally  sand,  except  in  the  hummocka,  in  which  it  is 
ciuy  mixed  with  sand ;  these  are  scattered  throughout  tho  country,  an'  vary  in  extent  from 
a  few  acres  to  a  thousand,  forming  altogether  but  an  inconHidcrRble  portion  of  the  peninsula; 
they  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  red,  live,  and  water-oak,  dog-wood,  magnolia,  and  pine, 
and  aflford  excellent  arable  land.  The  prairies,  or  savannahs  as  they  are  here  called,  arc 
sometimes  pretty  extensive,  extending  for  several  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  forming 
fine  natural  pastures.  The  pine  barrens  are  otrergrown  with  forests  of  pine,  with  little 
underwood,  and  though  the  soil  is  generally  poor,  it  is  sometimes  productive.  The  swamps 
or  morasses  ore  either  formed  by  the  inundation  of  the  rivers,  which,  overflowing  tho  high 
wooded  ridge  that  forms  their  bank,  cover  the  low  lands  in  tho  rear  with  water,  or  they  are 
produced  by  tho  drainage  of  the  surrounding  country ;  the  latter  or  pine  barren  swamps  are 
overgrown  with  cypress  and  cypress  knees,  and  tlie  former  or  river  swamps  are  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of' timber. 

Tho  substratum  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  clay  mixed  with  sand,  but  that  of 
the  western  ia  a  kind  of  rotten  limestone,  which,  in  many  places,  is  undermined  by  subter- 
raneous streams,  forming  numerous  cavities  in  the  ground  called  sinks;  these  sinks  are 
inverted  conical  hollows  varying  in  size  from  a  few  yards  to  several  acres,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  running  water  often  appears.  The  central  district  of  Florida  is  the  most  productive 
and  populous  part  of  the  Territory ;  a  large  proportion  even  of  this  district  is  composed  of 
poor  pine  barrens,  but  in  the  midst  of  thci<o  are  found  gentle  cminances  of  fertile  land  sup- 
porting a  vigorous  growth  of  oaks  and  hickories,  while  numerous  rivulets  of  pure  water  flow 
through  the  country  or  expand  into  beautiful  lakes.  Further  west  the  land  is  moro  gene- 
rally poor.  Thus  it  appears  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  Florida  can  be  said  to  be  fertile ; 
yet  tho  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  climate  compensate  in  a  great  measure  for  tho  poverty 
of  the  soil,  and  give  it  a  vegetation  of  great  variety  and  Iua  iriance. 

Tho  rivers  of  Florida  are  liumerous,  and  they  afford  valuable  no"iffable  channels.  The 
St.  John's  rises  in  tlie  great  southern  marsh,  and  reaches  the  oct  >  r  a  course  of  about 
200  miles ;  for  nearly  100  miles  from  its  mouth  it  forms  a  wide,  sli  ^  i  sheet  of  water  more 
resembling  a  lagoon  than  a  river,  and  it  is  navigable  to  Lake  George,  a  little  higher  up,  for 
vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water.  Indian  River  is  a  long  lagoon  having  much  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  communicatinjf  with  the  ocean  by  Indian  River  Inlet.  Charlotte  and  Amaxura 
are  the  principal  rivers  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  whole  of  which  south  of 
the  St.  John's  and  Suwanee  contains  only  small  streams.  The  Suwanee  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Withlacoochee,  and  Little  St.  Johns  from  Georgia,  and  reaches  the  Gulf  at 
Vacasasa  Bay ;  its  bar  has  only  5^  feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  Tho  Ocloconee  also  rises  in 
Georgia,  and  flows  into  Appalachee  Bay.  The  Appalachicola,  formed  on  the  frontier  of 
Florida,  by  the  junction  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  Rivers,  falls  into  the  hay  of  the 
same  name,  afler  a  course  of  73  miles,  It  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  through  its  whole 
length.  The  Choctawhatchee,  rising  in  Alabama,  reaches  the  bay  of  its  name.  The 
Escambia  flows  into  Pensacola  Bay. 

Several  singular  phenomena  are  caused  by  tho  natnr-  .      rock  before  olluded  to  os 

underlying  the  soil'of  a  portion  of  the  Territory.  One  of  tuohse  is  the  great  number  of  sinks 
or  wells  which  are  met  with ;  Bartram  thus  describes  the  Great  Sink  in  the  Alachua  Savan- 
nah. "  In  this  place  a  group  of  hills  almost  surround  a  large  basin,  which  is  the  general 
receptacle  of  the  water  draining  from  every  part  of  the  savannah,  by  lateral  conduits,  wind- 
ing about,  and  one  after  another  joining  the  main  creek  or  general  conductor,  which  at 
len;,lh  delivers  them  into  this  sink;  where  they  descend  by  slew  degrees,  through  rocky 
caverns,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whenct  they  are  carried  by  secret  subterraneous  chan- 
nels into  other  receptacles  and  basins.  There  are  three  great  doors  or  vent-holes  through 
the  rocks  in  the  sink,  two  near  the  centre  and  the  other  one  near  the  rim,  much  higher  up 
than  the  other  two,  which  was  conspicuous  through  the  clear  water.  The  beds  of  rocks  lay 
in  horizontal  thick  strata  or  laminee,  one  over  the  other,  where  the  sink-holes  or  outlets  arc." 
The  sink  was  full  of  large  alligators,  which  devoured  the  erowus  of  iish,  that,  on  the  drying 
up  of  the  waters  of  the  savannah  in  summer,  rush  into  its  basin,  and  disappeur  through  the 
holes  in  the  rocks.  Connected  with  the  same  rock  formation,  is  the  bursting  forth  of  nume- 
Voi..  IIL  46 
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rous  sprinf^H  from  the  (^lund,  bo  copiouiily  h  to  furtn  at  onco  full>frrown  rivon;  as,  indned, 
thoy  iitthor  seem  to  bo  eiuptioii!)  of  aubtorraneous  atroama,  auddonly  emerpfinjf  from  the  ilurk 
labyrintiiH  through  which  l\iiy  huvo  Vmg  crept  bonoath  the  atirfaco.  The  rem  trkablo  ti  iiii* 
parciicy  of  the  waicr  in  iini  y  of  tiie  rivora  and  laken,  has  aUo  boon  observed  by  travellura, 
who  doHcribe  it  as  so  peuucid  that  the  boat  appears  to  be  (loatinff  in  the  air, 

Florida  Ims  a  sca-coust  of  l'f){)  miles,  but  so  much  of  it  is  rendered  inaccessible  by  sound- 
mg»  that  it  lias  few  (itHxl  hurUmrs.  West  of  Cape  San  Bias  the  shore  is  bold,  but  east  of 
that  point  it  bo^rins  to  shallow;  from  Appiiliichoo  Bay  to  Tampa  Bay,  the  whnio  conNt  sends 
••fl'  ai:iil  ow  bunks,  and  from  Vucasasa  Bay  id  Iho  Aniaxura,  there  is  but  6  or  7  feet  of  water 
(  ii'i'  I  1  shore;  to  the  bouth  of  Carlos  Bay  the  shores  are  bolder.  On  the  eastern  side 
Umk  '  no  liurbour  south  of  Mt.  Augustine,  and  snircoly  an  inlet  breaks  the  long  line  of 
i.iy.t.t  Hum  that  point  to  Cupe  Florida. 

South  from  the  mainland  a  chain  of  small  rocky  islands  cnllui!  Keys,  from  the  Spanish 
Cayo,  extends  to  t  ic  westward,  ending  in  a  littlo  cluster  of  rocks  and  sand-banks,  called  the 
Tortueras  or  Dry  Turtu^ms.  South  of  the  bank  upon  which  tho  keys  rise,  and  separated  from 
them  liy  u  navigable  channel,  is  a  long,  narrow,  coral  reef,  known  as  the  Florida  Hoof.  The 
most  important  of  the  keys,  is  Key  West,  a  nautical  corruption  or  free  translation  of  Cayo 
Ilueso  (Bono  Kc").  ' '  "d  Thompson's  Island.     Long  the  haunt  of  wreckers,  smugglers, 

and  piratPN  i!  i,  j  lucoiveu  a  smu'.'  ;'ermaii<;nt  population  since  it  came  into  tho  possession  of 
tho  Unite.  States.  It  is  0  miles  in  length  by  2  in  breadth  with  a  large,  well-sheltered,  and 
commodious  harbour,  which  admits  the  largest  vessels;  the  salt-ponds  of  tho  island  have  of 
late  yielded  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  Tho  Tortugas  derive  heir  name  from  the 
immense  number  of  turtles  which  visit  them,  and  tho  adjacent  keys  and  mainland,  for  tho 
purpose  of  depositing  their  cg^s.  There  are  four  sorts  of  turtlo  found  here ;  the  Green 
Turtle,  so  well  known  to  epicures,  enters  the  bay  and  rivers  of  the  islands  and  mainland  in 
April  and  dej  '^its  her  eggs  in  May,  and  a  second  time  in  Juno ;  the  Ilawkbilled,  whoso  shell 
is  so  valuable  ...  commerce,  appoara  rather  later,  and  also  makes  two  deposits,  one  in  July, 
and  another  in  August ;  this  spocics  is  tiiund  only  in  tho  sea-islands ;  the  I/jj/gerhead  and 
Trunk  Turtle,  also,  make  their  appearance  at  about  ho  same  time.  When  alwut  to  dopoeit 
her  eggs,  the  turtle  commences  operations  by  digging  a  hole  in  tho  sand,  with  her  hind  1!h]>- 
pers.  "  The  snnd  is  raised  alternately  with  each  flapper,  as  with  a  long  ladle,  until  it  hiis 
accumulated  behind  her,  when  supporting  herself  with  her  head  imd  foro-part,  on  the  ground 
fronting  her  body,  she,  with  a  spring  from  each  flapper,  sends  tho  sand  around  her,  scattering 
it  to  the  distancn  of  several  feet.  In  this  mannr ■  the  hole  is  dug  to  "  depth  of  cightcrp 
inches,  or  sometimes  more  than  two  feet.    Th..     .hour  I  have  s'on  (jl.    rmed  in  the  hlmi 

fteriod  of  nine  minutes.     The  eggs  are  then  dropped  one  by  one,  and  <    'insed  in  regn' 
aycrs,  to  the  number  of  150,  or  sometimes  nearly  200.    The  whole  tim-'       'nt  in  this  o.n 
ration  may  bo  20  minutes.     She  now  scrapes  the  loose  sand  back  over  the  e^^o,  and  so  lo\  nls 
and  smooths  the  surface,  that  few  persons  on  seeing  tho  spot  could  imagine  -^  v  thing  had 
been  done  to  it.    This  accomplished  to  her  mind,  she  retreata  to  the  water  w       Ul  possilile 
despatch,  leaving  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  to  the  heat  of  the  sand.     Tho  young  joon  n'Vr 
being  hatched,  and  when  yet  scarcely  larger  than  a  dollar,  scratch  their  way  through  i 
sandy  cover  ng,  and  immediately  betake  them-olves  to  the  water."  (Audubon,  Birds 
Ameri  uj.      '  vast  quantity  of  the  eggs  and  largo  numbers  of  the  turtles  are  taken  by  : 
turtlors,  who  ilrive  ■>  lucrative  trade  in  them. 

Oi.o  of  the  most  >  iluable  prrductions  of  Florida  is  the  live-oak,  which  yields  a  most  diirn- 
ble  ti'  ler.  In  fci  the  timb.  r  fitr  the  market,  "such  hummocks  as  are  found  near  navi- 
gable streams  are  lii-t  chosen;  and  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  timber  is  sometimes 
hauled  five  or  six  miles  to  the  nearest  woter-coursc,  whore  altliough  it  sinks,  it  can  with 
comparative  case  be  shipped  to  its  destination.  Tho  best  time  for  cutting  the  live-oak  is 
rou-.dersd  to  be  frovi  the  fir^t  of  '/ocomber  to  the  beginning  of  March,  or  while  the  sap  is 
completely  down.  When  the  sap  is  flowing  tho  tree  is  bloom,  and  more  apt  to  be  shaken. 
The  white-rot,  whii  'i  occurs  so  frequently  i  Jie  livo-oak  and  is  perceptible  only  'ty  the  best 
judges,  consists  of  run;  .■  sjiots,  about  an  inch  an'1  ti  half  in  diameter,  on  the  outside  of  tho 
that  spot,  a  hard  stick  may  be  driven  several  inches,  ;ind  generally 
'own  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  iSc  deceptive  are  these  H|Hits  and  trees 
1  with  this  defect,  that  thousands  of  trees  are  cut  aiid'aflerwanls 
number  of  trees  of  this  sort  strewn  in  the  woods,  would  tend  to  make 
there  is  much  more  good  oak  in  the  country  than  there  really  is; 
and,  perhaps,  not  more  t  lan  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  usually  repovted,  is  to  ho  procured." 
(A'L.dubnn,  Birds  of  America), 

Cedar  logs,  boards,  staves,  hides,  tallow,  and  bees'-wax,  are  also  exported.  Tho  fig,  pome- 
granate, orange,  and  date,  are  among  the  fruits ;  cotton  is  the  chief  agricultural  staple,  the 
annual  crop  being  about  60,000  bales;  the  sugar-cane  is  also  pretty  extensively  cultivated; 
rico  is  raiccd  in  large  quantities;  and  indigo  formerly  turnished  a  valuable  article  of  exporta- 
tioiii  but  is  now  only  raised  for  family  use.    But  Florida  is  on  the  whole  better  suited  for  8 
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grazing  country ;  and         nt  herdi  of  catllo,  Ijomob,  swino,  Ac,  find  a  boundlo  h  extent  of 
ran);o  in  itti  fino  po^tii 

Florida  wa«  fir.sl  vwa  i,  in  ir»12,  by  Ponco  do  Loon,  in  match  of  tlio  fdiintain  of  youth'J 
havinjf  roachod  its  n/iorea  on  Euster-day,  called  by  tlio  Wpuniards  I'aBcua  Florida,  ho  ((avo  it 
tlio  nanio  wliicli  it  utill  boars.  The  colobrated  oxpoditions  of  I'anipliilo  do  Narvaez,  in  ir)2(i 
and  Ferdinand  do  Soto,  in  liiJJO,  to  this  fabled  El  JJorodo  of  the  north,  are  well  known.  St. 
AiiffUBtino  wuit  tbiindod  in  15«.'»,  when  the  flrnt  permanent  (udony  was  plantfid  in  Floridi. 
The  name  was  for  a  long  time  applied  to  an  indofmito  oxtont  of  country,  but  it  wns  pradu- 
ally  contracted  to  its  present  limits  by  the  cncroachmenU  of  tho  Englioh  colonies  on  the 
north.     In  1703,  Florida  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  restored  to  Spain  by  the 

Scoco  of  I'uris  in  1783,  and  by  thut  power  was  transferred  to  tho  United  States  in  18li(). 
lost  of  the  former  inhabitants  quitted  tho  country  on  this  last  cliatijro  of  mastorH,  but  some 
of  the  poor(!r  Spanish  planters  and  fishermen,  and  a  b(xly  of  Greeks  and  Minorcuns,  who 
bad  been  broufrht  out  as  redemptionern,  remaineil,  and  there  has  suhscfi  jnntly  '^^en  a  consi- 
derable iniiiiii,'ration  fi-om  tho  neii^lihourinir  States,  chiefly  into  tho  middle  section  of  the 
country.  In  1830,  tho  population  amounted  to  34,73U,  of  which  15,501  were  slaves,  distri- 
buted as  follows : 


Western  Florida 


Countlci.  Popiilnlion. 

EMnombia i 3,386 

Wnltnn " 

WaHhington 


.TiickRon 
Franklin. 


6,002 


Total. 


9,478 


fOadsdcn 4,Rf).'> 

.  Leon 6,'1!)4 

Middle  Florida    -!  JcffcrHon 3,312 

I  MadiHon 535 

tllamilton 553 


Total 15,779 


Eastern  Florida 


'Alachua 2,204 

I)uv;il 1,!)70 

NttSHau 1,511 

St.  John's 2,538 

Mosquito 733 

Columbia formed  subsequently 


Total. 


Southern  Florida — Monroo 517 


Total. 


8,956 
517 


St.  Aufrusline,  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  stands  at  the  junction  of  two  small 
creeks,  called  tho  Matanzas  and  tho  North  River.  The  former  is  an  arm  of  tho  sea,  separat- 
ing Anastatia  Island  from  the  main  land,  and  affords  an  inland  passage  to  the  town  for  vesselg 
of  light  draft ;  tho  main  inlet  has  only  8  feet  of  water  at  higli  tide,  but  the  channel  within 
carries  from  18  to  20  feet.  St.  Augustine  is  refjularly  built,  but  the  streets  arc  narrow ;  the 
houses  are  generally  two  stories  high,  surrounded  with  balconies  and  piazzas,  and  built  of  a 
fhell-stono,  or  a  concretion  of  sheila  and  sand.  Many  of  them  arc  deserted  and  in  ruins, 
the  population  of  tho  place  having  been  reduced  from  between  4000  and  5000  to  about  2000, 
mostly  Spaniard.s,  Minorcans,  anil  negroes.  The  nunnery,  now  used  as  barracks,  is  an  im- 
posing structure  in  tiie  Spanish  style ;  there  is  a  monuan  i.t  30  or  40  feet  high  in  the  public 
square,  comincmorative  of  the  Spanish  Constitution  ;  and  liio  Castle  of  St.  Marks  is  a  massive 
and  noble  work,  completed  in  1716.  Although  the  country  is  poor,  yet  there  are  fine  gardens 
in  and  around  the  town ;  tho  beautiful  orange  groves,  which  ornamented  the  neighbourhood 
and  were  very  profitable  to  their  owners,  were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  late  severe  cold.  Tp 
the  south  of  St.  Augustine  is  New  Smyrna,  once  occupied  by  tho  Minorcan  and  Greek  colony, 
but  now  i'  -erted ;  it  is  accessible  only  to  boats  and  launches.  To  the  north,  on  Amelia 
Island,  is  tm-  little  village  of  Fernandina,  during  the  embargo  and  late  war  an  important 
dep6t. 

Jacksonville,  on  the  St.  John's,  is  a  flourishing  town,  forming  the  depdt  of  the  trade  of  the 
surrounding  country  ;  it  is  also  a  considerable  thoroughfare,  and  the  projected  East  Florida 
Ilail-rond  is  to  run  from  tliis  point  to  St.  Marks.  Above  Jacksonville  is  the  villageof  Picolata, 
containing  an  old  Spanish  fortress,  with  a  lofty  tower,  constructed  of  testaceous  stone  from 
AnastatiiL  Inland.  In  the  middle  section  of  the  Territory,  arc  St.  Marks,  Tallahassee,  Q,uiney, 
Marianna,  Mmiticello,  and  Appalachicola.  St.  Marks  is  the  shipping  port  of  a  populous  and 
productive  district,  and  is  a  growing  town,  with  a  good  harbour;  the  entrance  affords  12  feet 
of  water,  but  up  to  the  town,  8  miles  from  the  sea,  tlie  bay  carries  only  9  feet    A  ~ail-road 
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connoctx  Rt.  Mark«  with  tlio  cttjiitiil,  Tallalvi'-r,  'H  w.ilrg.  Talliihrtsjwo  wnndii  cm  mi  Pinl 
noiwv  in  a  lortilo  (IJNlrict,  and  contuiiin  Iho  Cu,>:  <,  ■  ■vrral  cinirclicfl  and  bankH,  with  iilxiiii 
12(M)  inimbitnnts.  Appalanhicola  in  a  flitnriKhinf;  Ijitlo  town,  nt  liin  mouth  of  the  rivor  nf  the 
siinin  rininc,  juNt  alH)Vo  Ht,  (if()r;,'i)'«  Sound,  a  CM[inrioiiH  biinin,  afTordinK  jfood  anchoni|[{»',  chol. 
torod  l>y  Vincf-nt,  Ht.  (Icorgu's,  and  Dojf  Inland^  h(?twi;oii  which  there  are  Buveral  cliniini'lH, 
witli  Ironrj  14  to  Ifl  feet  of  water.  About  5(>,(KM)  Imlos  ot  cotton  wero  exported  fVoin  Appa- 
'uchico'.a  during  the  year  IWW. 

St.  Joseph's,  on  tho  bay  of  the  oamo  name,  in  also  a  place  of  growing  trade ;  the  bay  afliird.i 
25  to  ;):J  fci'l  of  water,  and  m  well  wholtered  from  all  windn.  A  rail-road  from  St.  JoHoplj'a 
to  tho  little  lake  or  lajjixm  of  Wiinico,  ronnerta  the  town  with  tho  River  Appalacliicolr.. 
PonMacoln,  on  the  buy  of  the  same  name,  is  important  ns  a  naval  station  of  tho  United  States; 
it  ia  accessible  to  amiill  vessels  throuy^li  Santa  Rosa  Sound,  a  long,  shallow  lagoon,  fhultori'd 
by  the  Island  of  Santa  Rosn,  which  also  fronts  the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  and  through  tho  main 
channel  to  ships  of  war,  up  to  tho  Navy-Vurd,  about  six  miloa  below  tho  town.  Tho  popu- 
lation of  Pensacola  is  nb<iut  tilMKI. 

There  are  about  .')()U()  Indians  in  the  peninsula  in  addition  to  the  population  as  above  stated. 
Thoy  aro  known  iinclcr  tho  name  of  Scininolcs,  but  they  belong  to  tho  Muscogoo  or  Creek 
Nation,  from  whom,  however,  they  have  long  been  politically  separated.  Gradually  driven 
back  from  their  original  hunting-grounds  to  tlio  great  morass  of  the  South,  they  were  induced 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  to  abandon  tho  Territory  and  remove  to  the  west.  Preparations  weni 
made  for  their  removal  in  18.'J5,  but  they  t^liowcd  great  ruluctunco  to  go,  and  finally  com- 
menced open  hostilities  under  an  ablo  chief,  named  Oscola. 


0.  State  of  Alabama. 

The  State  of  Alabama  forms  a  pretty  regular  parallelogram,  lying  between  GVorgia  and 
Missiosippi,  and  extending  from  31°  to  3"»°  N.  lat.,  and  from  85°  10'  to  88°  31'  W.  Ion. ;  a 
narrow  strip,  however,  extends  south  beyond  the  main  body  of  the  State  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  between  Florida  and  Mississippi,  reaching  tho  latitude  of  about  30°  15'.  Its  leni;!!) 
from  north  to  south,  excluding  tho  neck  above  mentioned,  is  'J80  miles;  its  general  breadlli 
varies  from  almut  140  miles  in  tho  north,  to  above  200  in  the  south,  and  its  superficial  area 
is  about  .52,000  scjuaro  miles. 

The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  mountainous,  the  prolongation  of  the  Blue  Ridgo  travers- 
ing it  from  east  to  west  i  but  the  range  nowhere  presents  :iny  considerable  elevation.  Soulli 
of  this  the  Mirfiice  has  a  general  declivity  towards  the  south,  and  forms  a  vast  plain,  scarcely 
broken  except  by  gentle  swells ;  and  the  more  southern  portion  is  a  dead  level,  but  little 
above  tho  surface  of  the  sea.  The  southern  half  of  tho  State  consists  of  extensive  pruiries, 
and  pine-barrens,  interspersed  witli  alluvial  river  bottom.i  of  great  fertility.  There  are  larijc 
bodies  of  good  land  in  the  central  section  of  the  State,  and  the  northern  has  a  productive 
soil.  The  cane  brakes  of  the  southern  part  are  remarkable  for  their  high  and  dense  growtii 
of  canes,  and  when  cleared  afford  valuable  cotton  lands. 

Tho  sugar-cano  has  been  found  to  succeed  very  well  in  the  extreme  southern  strip,  between 
Florida  and  Mississippi,  and  indigo  was  formerly  raised  in  considerable  quantities;  rice  also 
grows  well  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  near  the  Gulf;  but  cotton,  which  thrives  throughout  the 
State,  is  tho  great  agricultural  staple.  Tho  cotton  crop  at  present  exceeds  350,t)()0  bales. 
There  are  extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  central  part  of  tho  State, 
both  of  which  arc  of  excellent  quality,  and  several  forges  are  in  operation  on  the  Cahawba. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  northern  section,  and  good  marble  has  been  obtained  from  the  central 
tract ;  but  the  mineral  resources  of  Alabama  have  never  been  carefully  explored.  The  value 
of  the  exports  from  Alabama  in  1834  was  5,004,047  dollars. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Tennessee,  which  takes  a  circular  sweep  through  Upper  Ala- 
bama, but  receives  no  considerable  tributary  on  its  southern  side  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  all  the  rivers  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  is,  indeed, 
drained  into  one  single  channel,  tho  ^Mobile  River,  which,  by  several  large  arms,  gathers  up 
the  waters  of  the  whole  southern  slope,  except  those  of  a  comparatively  small  tract  in  the 
southeast.  The  Chattahoochee,  although  a  large  stream,  and  washing  the  border  for  several 
hundred  miles,  receives  only  a  few  inconsiderable  streams  from  this  State.  The  Choctaw- 
hatchee,  Conecuh,  and  Perdido,  arc,  in  point  of  size,  secondary  rivers.  The  Mobile,  the 
great  river  of  Alabama,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  large  rivers,  the  Alabama  and  Tom- 
beckbce,  50  miles  above  Mobile  Bay;  a  few  miles  below  tho  junction  it  gives  out  a  large 
branch  called  the  Tensaw,  which  receives  also  an  arm  from  the  Alabama,  and  reaches  Mobile 
Bay  at  Blakely.  The  Tombeckbee,  or  western  branch  of  tlie  Mobile,  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  two  large  streams,  the  Tombeckbee  proper,  from  Mississippi,  and  the  Black  War- 
rior,  from  Nortliorn  Alabama;  it  vn'  '.lis  vesscly  draiving  5  or  G  feet  of  water  to  St.  Stephens, 
93  miles  from  the  Bay,  and  steam-boats  to  Tuscaloosa,  285  miles,  and  to  Columbus,  Missis- 
tippi.     The  length  of  this  river  by  il^  tortuous  channel  is  about  300  miles.     The  Alabama, 
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or  Wcntorn  Branch,  is  navipiiblo  fi)r  veisola  of  5  or  6  feet  draft  to  Claiborne,  100  miloa,  an 
for  ■team-bootM  to  Montj^oniery.  HOO  miles  by  th«  cour«o  of  the  rivor,  and  ovon  to  Wotumr'  a 
on  tho  CooM,  several  milca  above.  It  i«  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  C^osa  and  Tallapoc; .., 
which  rise  in  Gcor(fia.  Tho  navif^ation  of  thewj  rivera  ia,  however,  interrupted  during  tJ;:- 
aeaaon  of  low  wator  in  the  summer  months.  The  principal  tributary  of  the  Alabama  la  tho 
Caliawim,  which  has  a  course  of  about  ItM)  miles. 

Alabama  haa  a  sca>coaat  of  only  00  miles,  which,  however,  contitins  Mobile  Bay,  one  of 
the  dccp4!8t  basins  on  the  Gulf.  It  is  about  1)0  miles  lon((,  and  from  ;j  to  18  breyd,  and  the 
main  entrance  has  15  feet  of  water  at  low  tide;  but  vessels  drawing  more  than  8  or  0  feet 
cannot  approach  nearer  than  11  miles  from  tho  town  except  at  high  water.  Small  vesseli 
may  go  to  New  Orleans  by  on  inland  channel,  through  PascagouUi  Sound,  a  long,  abaUcw 
lagoon,  lying  between  a  range  of  low  sand  islands  and  tho  mainland. 

Several  useful  works  have  already  been  constructed,  or  are  in  active  progress  .n  thia 
youthful  State.  Tho  Tuscumhia  and  Decatur  Rail-ruu.!  extends  round  the  Muscle  Shoals 
of  tho  TrnnesHeo  River,  45  miles.  And  there  is  olso  a  canal,  00  feet  wide  and  0  feet  deep, 
Burnionnting  the  same  obstruction.  The  Florida  and  Georgia  Rail-road,  from  Pcnsacola  to 
Columbus,  210  miles ;  tho  Montgomery  ond  Chattahoochee  Rail-rood,  from  Montgomery  to 
West  Point,  Georgia,  85  miles,  and  tho  Wetumpka  and  Coosa  Rail-road,  ore  in  progress. 
Tho  connexion  of  these  works  with  the  volley  ot  the  Tennessee  is  also  contemplated. 

The  growth  of  Alabama  has  been  extremely  rapid,  there  having  been  a  constant  tide  of 
immigration,  chiefly  of  planters  with  their  slaves,  from  tho  Atlantic  States.  In  1810  the 
population  did  not  amount  to  10,000;  in  1820  it  wqs  127,001,  and  in  1880  it  was  309,627, 
mcluding  117,549  slnves.  As  the  high  price  of  cotton,  and  tho  bringing  into  tho  market  of 
extensive  tracts  of  Indian  lands,  have  contributed  to  keep  up  immigration  into  Alabama,  ita 
population  may  be  estimated  to  have  exceeded  400,000  in  1835. 

Alabama  was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  until  1802,  when  that  State  ceded 
her  lands  west  of  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  United  Slates ;  and  in  1817  Alabama  was  sepa- 
rated from  Mississippi,  and  formed  into  a  district  Territory.  In  1820  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consisla 
of  two  houses,  a  Senate  chosen  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
for  one  year.  The  Governor,  who  holds  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the  General 
Assembly,  are  chosen  by  the  people,  every  v/hite  male  citizen  who  has  resided  within  the 
State  one  year  being  entitled  to  vote.  The  Judges  arc  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
tlie  term  of  six  years. 

The  constitution  enjoins  it  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  encourage  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  within  the  State ;  and  by  act  of  Congress  in  1819,  one  section  of  640  acres  of 
the  Public  Lands,  in  each  township,  was  reserved  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  the 
township ;  two  entire  townships,  or  46,080  acres,  were  also  granted  to  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  seminary  of  learning,  the  proceeds  of  which  have  been  appropriated  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  University  of  Alabama,  in  Tuscaloosa.  La^ran^e  College,  at  New  Tuscaloosa, 
on  the  Tennessee,  and  Spring  Hill  College,  near  Mobile,  are  also  useful  institutions,  and 
there  are  numerous  academies  in  the  State.  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyteriua 
are  the  prevailing  sects,  and  there  are  some  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Alabama  is  divided  into  46  counties,  as  follows: — 


Countiei. 


Population. 
Total.  Blavcf. 


Autauga 11,874  ....    5,990 

Baldwin 2,324....    1,263 

Barbour formed  since  1830 

Benton formed  since  1830 

Bibb 6,306  ....    1,192 

Blount 4,233....    4,111 

Butler 5,650  ....    1,739 

Chambers formed  since  1830 

Clarke 7,595  ....    3,672 

Conecuh 7,444....    3,620 

Coosu formed  since  1830 

Covington 1,522  ....       896 

Dale 2,031  ....       269 

Dallas 14,017  ....    7,160 

Fayette 3,347  ....       512 

Franklin 11,078....    9,082 

Greene 15,026  ....    7,420 

Henry 4,020  ....    1,009 

Jackson 12,700  ....    1,264 

Jefferson  . . . ._ 6,855  ....    1,715 

Lauderdale 11,771  ....  10,263 

Lawrence 14,984  ....    e.-'iSG 

Limestone 14,807  ....    6,689 

VouIH.  46* 


Countiei. 


Pnptilation. 
Total.  8*  area 


Lowndes 9,410  ....    4,388 

Macon formed  since  1830 

Madison 27,990  ....  13,627 

Marengo 7,700  ....    3,138 

Marion 4,058  ....       600 

Mobile 6,267  ....    9,281 

Montgomery 12,695  ....    6,450 

Monroe 8,782....    3,541 

Morgan 9,062  ....    2,894 

Perry 11,490  ....    4,318 

Pickens 6,622  ....    1,631 

Pike 7,108  ....    1,878 

Randolph formed  since  1830 

Russell formed  since  1830 

Sumter formed  since  1830 

StClair 5,975....    1,154 

Shelby 5,704  ....    1,133 

Talladega formed  since  1830 

Tallapoosa formed  since  1830 

Tustaloosa 13,646  ....    4,793 

Walker 2,202....       168 

Washington 3,474  ....    1,532 

Wilcox 9,548....    3,990 

3T 
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Tho  city  of  Mobile  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  boinff  the  depdt  for  nearly  the  whole 
State  of  Alabama  and  part  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi ;  it  is  built  on  a  dry  and  elevated  spot. 
bu*  was  formerly  rendered  unhealtliy  by  the  surrounding  mirshes ;  these,  however,  have  been 
drained,  and  the  streets  have  been  paved  with  shells,  and  of  late  years  Mobile  has  not  suffered 
from  diseasns.  Tlio  harbour  is  good,  and  numerous  steam-boats  run  on  tho  river  and  to  New 
Orleans.  The  annual  export  of  cotton  from  tiie  port  is  about  250,000  bales.  The  population 
in  1830  was  3104 ;  in  IBS.!  it  was  estimated  to  exceed  6000.  Blakely,  on  the  opposite  sido 
of  the  bay,  on  a  liigh,  open,  and  healthy  site,  with  deeper  water  and  a  harbour  easier  of  access 
than  that  dT  Mobile,  has  not  thriven  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  only  a  little  villago. 

St.  Stephens  on  the  Tombeckbee,  and  Claiborne  and  Cahavba  on  the  Alabama,  are  flour- 
isliing  little  towns.  Montgomery,  near  the  head  of  the  Alabama,  is  a  busy,  growing  placid, 
with  about  2000  inhabitimts.  Wetumpka,  on  the  Coosa,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  naviga- 
tion, was  cut  out  of  the  forest  in  1B32,  and  in  1835  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  business, 
with  1200  inhabitants. 

Tuscaloosa,  the  capital,  stands  in  a  rich  district,  on  a  fine  site,  near  the  centre  of  the  State, 
on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  and  being  accessible  to  steam-boats  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade ;  it  contains  the  State-house,  the  halls  of  tho  University,  the  county  buildings,  &c. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  about  2000. 

Florence,  below  Muscle  Shoals,  at  tho  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Tennessee,  is 
a  growing  place  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  with  a  prosperous  and  increasing  trade.  Tus- 
curnbia,  opposite  to  Florence,  is  also  a  thriving  town.  Above  the  Shoals,  and  about  ten  miles 
north  of  the  river,  is  Huntsville,  situated  in  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful  region,  with  about 
2500  inhabitants. 

There  are  at  present  about  20,000  Creek  Indians,  or  Muscogees,  in  the  eastern  part  of  tho 
State,  between  the  Coosa  and  Chattahoochee ;  a  portion  of  them  have,  however,  been  recently 
removed  to  tlie  Western  Territory,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  emigration 
of  the  remainder.  Although  this  people  is  not,  in  general,  so  much  advanced  in  civilization 
as  tho  Cherokees,  yet  many  individuals  among  them  have  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  possess  cattle,  raise  cotton,  and  have  good  houses. 

7.  State  of  Mississippi. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  like  Alabama,  has  nearly  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram,  gradu- 
ally widening,  however,  from  north  to  south,  and  projecting,  like  Alabama,  a  narrow  strip  of 
about  70  miles  long  by  .'50  in  width,  south  of  the  main  body  of  the  State  to  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
Independently  of  this  latter  tract,  it  lies  between  31°  and  35°  N.  lat.,  and  between  88°  15' 
and  91°  40'  W.  Ion.  In  the  north  the  width  is  110  miles,  and  it  expands  pretty  regularly  to 
180  miles  in  the  south ;  length  of  the  parallelogram,  280  miles ;  greatest  lengtii,  335  miles. 
Mississippi  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee,  cast  by  Alabama,  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Louisiona,  and  west  by  the  river  Mississippi,  separating  it  from  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 

The  surface  in  general  slopes  to  the  soutliwest  and  to  the  south,  as  appears  by  the  course 
of  the  rivers ;  but  a  small  section  sends  ofi"  its  waters  to  the  southeast  and  north.  There  arc 
no  mountains  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  but  numerous  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, give  to  a  greater  part  of  the  surface  an  undulating  and  diversified  character ;  some  of 
these  eminences  terminate  abruptly  upon  a  level  plain,  or  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  bear 
the  name  of  bluffs,  or  river  hills.  The  western  border,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  an  extensive 
region  of  swamps;  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Yazoo  there  is  a  tract  of  170  miles 
in  length  by  50  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  nearly  7000  square  miles,  annually  overflowed. 
"The  broad  and  extensive  low  grounds  or  fists  between  Memphis  and  Vicksburg,  are  subject 
to  frequent  inundations  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  and  a  width  of  from  10  to  20,  and  even 
occasionally  30  miles.  Much  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  swamps,  morasses,  lagoons,  slashes, 
&.C.,  through  which  thp  Yazoo  river  has  its  course ;  the  whole  of  which,  from  the  junction 
of  the  Cold-water  and  Tallahatchee  rivers,  lies  between  this  valley  region.  From  the  circum- 
stances already  detailed,  this  extensive  ti-act  has  been  denominated  by  some  the  Mississippi, 
and  by  others  the  Yazoo  Swamp.  During  the  prevalence  of  high  floods  it  ossumes  the 
character  of  a  marine  forest,  rather  than  that  of  a  woodland  bottom." 

The  southeastern  counties  are  low,  bui,  of  an  undulating  surface ;  and  on  the  shore  of  this 
State,  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  further  west  is  marshy,  first  begins  to  appear 
solid,  dry,  and  covered  with  pines.  There  are  extensive  tracts  of  pine-lands,  in  which  the 
soil  is  light,  but  not  unproductive,  and  a  largo  proportion  of  the  soil  is  fertile. 

Mississippi  is  well  watered,  containing  a  great  number  ofclearand  running  streams,  and  seve- 
ral navigable  rivers,  which  intersect  nearly  every  part  of  the  State.  The  'Tennessee  laves  the 
northeastern  corner,  and  the  Tombeckbee,  which  rises  in  this  section,  has  been  navigated  by 
steaii-boats  to  Columbus.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  whole  western  border  for  a  distance, 
by  tlie  circuitous  course  of  ita  channel,  "00  miles,  but  in  a  straight  line,  of  only  about  half 
that  space.    From  Memphis,  jus*  ^'.;   •  -:  ti.sj  northern  firontier  of  Mississippi,  to  Vicksburg,  a 
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distance  of  450  miles  by  the  windings  of  the  stream,  the  upland  or  river  hills  are  sepBTuied 
from  the  river  by  inundated  bottoms  of  greater  or  less  width,  and  afford  no  site  suitable  tor  a 
port ;  below  Vicitsburg,  the  first  point  eligible  for  mercantile  operations  on  a  considerable 
scale,  is  Natchez,  100  miles  down  the  river ;  and  below  this  mint  there  is  no  bank  of  much 
magnitude  above  the  reach  of  high  water,  till  you  come  to  Baton  Rouge,  in  Louisiana,  150 
miles  from  Natchez.  The  Mississippi,  however,  receives  several  considerable  rivers  from 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  State.  The  Yazoo  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Yalobusha 
and  Tallahatchie,  which  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie  State  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Tombeckbee,  and  flows  into  the  Mississippi,  afler  a  course  of  200  miles ;  it  is  navigable  for 
some  distance  by  boats ;  it  receives  several  outlets  from  the  Mississippi,  which,  during  the 
times  of  floods,  carry  ofl*  some  of  the  surplus  waters  of  that  great  stream.  The  Big  Black 
River  is  navigated  by  steam-boats  to  the  distance  of  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  Tlie  Bayou 
Pierre  and  Homochitto  arc  the  other  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  from  this  State. 
The  other  rivers  have  a  southerly  course  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  tiie  lagoons  connected 
with  it.  The  Amite  has  but  a  small  part  of  its  course  in  this  State.  The  Pearl  River  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  flows  through  a  fertile  and  populous  region  into  tlie  Rigolets, 
or  outlet  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Steam-boats  have  been  up  to  Jackson.  The  Pascagoula, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Chickasawhay  and  the  Leaf  Rivers,  also  afibrds  steam-boat 
navigation  for  some  distance. 

Tobacco  and  indigo  were  formerly  the  staples  of  Mississippi,  but  cotton,  at  present,  is  the 
chief  production  of  tlie  Slate,  and  it  absorbs  nearly  all  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the 
exclusion  even  of  corn  and  cattle.  The  crop  is  about  300,000  bales.  Some  sugar  is  produced 
in  the  southern  strip,  but  the  cane  does  not  oppear  to  thrive.  Some  works  of  magnitude 
have  already  been  undertaken  for  facilitating  tlie  transportation  of  the  bulky  staple  of  the 
State.  The  Mississippi  Rail-road,  which  is  to  extend  from  Natchez,  through  Jackson,  to 
Canton  in  Madison  county,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  is  in  progress.  The  Woodville  and  St» 
Prancisville  Rail-road,  from  Woodville  to  the  Mississippi  in  Louisiana,  30  miles,  is  completed. 
The  Port  Gibson  and  Grand  Gulf  Rail-road,  8  miles  long,  connects  the  former  place  with  the 
Mississippi.  The  Vicksburg  Rail-road,  from  that  town  to  Clinton,  35  miles,  is  also  in  pro- 
gress.    The  Jackson  and  Brandon  Rail-road  is  8  miles  in  length. 

This  section  of  tiie  country  early  formed  a  part  of  French  Louisiana,  and  in  1716,  Fort 
Rosalie  was  erected  at  Natchez.  In  1763,  it  was*  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1783  was 
claimed  by  Spain  as  part  of  Florida ;  in  1798,  that  power  relinquished  it  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1801,  the  western  part  of  Georgia,  comprising  the  present  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  was  formed  into  a  Territory.  In  1817,  tiic  latter  was  admitted  into  the  L'nion 
as  an  indejjendent  State,-  and  the  constitution,  which  was  then  formed,  was  revised  and 
amended  in  1832.  The  legislative  houses,  styled  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi,  consist  of 
a  Senate,  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  tor  two  years ; 
llie  Governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  the  superior  judges  for  six  years,  and  infe- 
rior judges  for  shorter  terms.  All  these  legislators  and  magistrates  are  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple; suffrage  is  universal.  The  legislature  meets  once  in  two  years.  The  same  provision 
was  nr.ide  by  Congress  for  tiie  support  of  schools  in  this  State,  as  was  made  in  Alabama; 
and  llie  State  has  also  a  small  literary  fund,  which  is  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  There 
are  in  the  Slate  several  academies  and  three  colleges,  Jefllerson  College  at  Washington, 
Mississippi  College  at  Clinton,  and  Oakland  College  at  Oakland. 

Tiic  population  of  Mississippi  has  increased  with  astonisiiing  rapidity.  In  1810,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  which  included  the  present  State  of  that  name  and 
Alabama,  was  40,352 ;  in  1820,  the  State  of  Mississippi  contained  75,448  inhabitants,  and 
in  1830,  136,621,  of  whom  65,651  were  slaves.  Since  that  period  the  Indian  title  to  a  great 
quantity  of  land  has  been  extinguished,  and  the  land  brought  into  the  market ;  in  tli9  year 
1834  the  sale  of  the  Public  Lands  amounted  to  1,064,054  acres,  and  in  1835  to  double  that 
quantity ;  the  immigration  during  these  years  has  been  active  and  uninterrupted,  and  it  wa 
estimated,  in  1835,  that  tiie  population  of  the  State  exceeded  325,000  souls. 

Mississippi  is  divided  into  56  counties,  as  follows ; 


'III? 


I'J. 


If: 


Co.n.ic,.  Totar'"""'""^iave. 

Adams 14,9.37  ....  10,942 

Amite 7,934  ....    4,089 

Attala formed  since  1830 

Bolivar formed  in  1836 

Carroll formed  since  1830 

Chickasaw formed  in  1836 

Choctaw fbrmcd  since  1830 

Clark formed  Bince  1830 

Claiborne 9,787  ....    6,1&!> 

C'.nia}.   7,001  ....    1,754 


Counties.  Tota1.''''"'""''siavc». 

Covington 2,551  ....       700 

De  Soto formed  in  1836 

Franklin 4,622  ....    2,207 

Greene 1,854....       538 

Hancock 1,962  ....       553 

Hinds 8,645  ....    3512 

Holmes formed  since  16f0 

Itawamba. . formed  in  1836 

Jasper formed  since  1630 

JuckauB 1,792  ....       40(; 
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Pau-t  in 


OountiM. 


Populotion. 
Total.  6lavR>. 


Jefferson 9,755....    6,710 

Jones 1,471  ....       161 

Kemper formed  since  1830 

Koahomo formed  in  1 836 

Lafavette formed  iii  1836 

Lauderdale formed  since  1830 

liawronce 5,293  ....    1,807 

Lowndes 3,173  ....    1,064 

Leake formed  since  1830 

Madison  4,973  ....    2,167 

Marion 3,691 1,715 

Marshall formcti  in  1836 

Monroe 3,8ri 943 

Neshoba formed  since  1830 

Newton formed  in  1836 

Noxabee formed  since  1830 

Oktibccha formed  since  1830 

Perry 2,300  ....       820 


Cuuntios. 


Population. 
Total.  SlavM 


Pike 5,402  ....    1,602 

Ponola formed  in  1836 

Pontolock formed  in  1836 

Rankin 2,083  ....       386 

Simpson 2,680 640 

Scott formed  since  1830 

Sinitii formed  since  1830 

Tullitliatcliio formed  since  1830 

Tippali formed  in  1836 

Tishomingo formed  in  1830 

Tunica formed  in  1 836 

Warren 7,861  ....    4,483 

Washington 1,966  ....     1,184 

Wayne 2,781  ....     1,076 

Wilkinson Tl,686  ....    7,861 

Winston tbrincd  since  1830 

Yulobasha formed  since  1830 

Yazoo 6,550  ....    2,470 


Mississippi  hf  i  a  sea-coast  of  only  about  70  miles,  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  cmto 
a  depdt  here.  A  cliain  of  low  islands  extends  along  the  front  of  the  coast,  enclosing  a  shal- 
low lagoon,  called  Pascagoula  Bay,  about  7  miles  wide,  and  6.'3  miles  long,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels.  It  is  separated  by  a  number  of  keys,  between  which  there  are  navi- 
gMe  channels,  from  Lake  Borgne ;  between  these  keys  vessels  drawing  8  feet  water  can 
reach  St.  Louis  Bay,  from  the  sea. 

In  the  region  watered  by  the  Pearl  River,  the  principal  towns  are  Columbia,  Monticello, 
and  Jackson,  small  but  thriving  villages,  surrounded  by  fine  plantations  in  a  fertile  tract 
Jackson  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  is  tinely  situated  in  a  pl^iin  about  a  half  mile  square, 
on  which  stand  tiie  Slatc-IIouse,  the  Penitentiary,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  It  con- 
tains about  1009  inhabitants. 

Woodville,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  18  miles  fmn  the  Mississiipi,  is  a  very 
pretty,  and  growing  village  willi  1000  inhabitants.  The  little  vllage  of  Fort  Adams  is  cc.i- 
eidered  as  its  port  on  the  Mississippi,  but  Woodville  is  now  connected  with  the  river  at  St 
Francisville  by  a  rail-road. 

Fifty  miles  above  is  Natchez,  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  the  State.  It  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  parts;  the  lower  town,  called  Natchez  v.\i(]>T  tho  Hill  or  the  lianding, 
is  built  on  a  dead  level  on  tlie  margin  of  the  river,  about  half  a  -:iile  in  length,  and  from  100 
to  200  yards  in  breadth,  and  is  occupied  by  wareiioune.^,  tippling-shops,  boarding-houses  for 
the  boatmen,  &c. ;  the  u^jper  town  stands  on  a  lofty  bank  or  bluff,  rising  abruptly  to  the 
height  of  300  feet,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  better  clu-s  of  citizens.  The  streets  are 
wide,  regularly  disposed,  and  adorned  with  fine  shade-trees,  while  many  of  the  houses  are 
embosomed  in  groves  of  the  orange,  palmetto,  and  other  trees,  and  ornamental  shrubs.  In 
front  of  the  city,  about  100  yards  in  width,  is  a  fine  green  .'.-iplanadei  occupying  the  edge  of 
the  bluff,  and  commanding  an  extensive  and  striking  view  of  the  river,  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful country  in  the  rear,  and  the  wide,  dismf.l  swamp  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  place  has  been  occasionally  visited  by  the  yellow  fever  and  other  diseases,  but  it  is  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year  an  agreeable  and  healthful  residence,  and  seems  of  late 
years  to  have  lost  its  character  for  insalubrity.  Natchez  is  285  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
yet  it  carries  on  a  considerable  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  large  ships  como  up 
to  the  town.  Its  river  and  inland  trade  is,  however,  more  extensive.  In  1835,  35,000  bales 
of  cotton  were  shipped  from  the  port.  Its  population  in  1830  was  2790,  but  at  present  it 
considerably  exceeds  that  number. 

Here  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Great  Sun  or  principal  chief  of  the  Natchez,  a 
powerful  and,  in  comparison  with  tiieir  savage  neighbours,  a  polished  people ;  they  had  an 
established  worship,  and  regular  laws,  and,  on  an  altar  sacred  to  the  sun,  they  kept  up  a  per- 
petual fire  in  honour  of  the  Great  Spirit  In  1716,  the  French,  whom  they  had  received 
with  kindness,  were  allowed  to  establish  a  post,  called  St  Rosalie,  in  their  territory;  but 
bickerings,  as  tisual,  soon  ensued  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  and  the  latter,  stung 
to  madness  by  the  injuries  they  had  experienced,  surprised  the  fort  and  put  the  garrison  to 
death.  The  French,  however,  sent  a  great  force  into  the  country,  and  pursued  the  war  with 
80  much  vigour,  that  the  whole  nation  was  exterminated  or  sold  into  slavery,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few,  who  joined  the  Chickasaws  and  Ciioctaws.  The  ruins  of  7ort  St.  Rosalie  are 
Btill  to  be  seen  at  Natchez.  At  the  little  village  of  Seltzertown,  in  th?  vicinity,  there  is  n 
group  of  remarkable  mounds,  fiom  which  numerous  relics,  such  as  pipes,  weapons,  vessels 
covetod  will'  figures,  &c.,  have  been  obtained.    The  principal  moiind  is  35  feet  in  height 
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with  a  flat  summit  of  four  acres,  surrounded  by  a  low  rampart  or  bank  2  or  3  feet  high ; 
upon  thif  area  rise  6  other  mounds,  one  of  which  is  30  feet  in  height,  or  65  feet  above  the 
plain ;  a  collection  of  similar  but  smaller  elevations  are  scattered  around.  There  is,  also,  a 
similar  group  of  12  or  15  mounds  nearer  to  Natchez. 

Port  Gibson,  or  'iibso  iport,  is  a  flourishing  little  town,  prettily  situated  in  a  charming 
tract  of  country  on  the  .'iayou  Pierre,  and  laid  out  with  great  regularity.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  steam-boats  to  this  place  in  time  of  high  water,  and  a  rail-road  connects  it  with 
Grand  Gulf,  its  port  on  the  Mississippi.  The  latter,  finely  situated  on  a  natural  terrace, 
receding  to  a  crescent  of  wooded  hills,  takes  its  name  from  a  remarkable  eddy  in  the  r'ver, 
and  is  a  thriving  town  with  1000  inhabitants;  55,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  from  this 
place  in  1835.     Port  Gibson  has  1200  inhabitants. 

Vicksburg,  higher  up,  stands  in  a  picturesque  situation,  on  the  declivity  of  several  con- 
siderable eminences,  called  the  Walnut  Hills,  rising  abruptly  from  the  river.  It  is  surrounded 
by  numerous  largo  and  rich  plantations,  and  is  the  depdt  of  a  large  tract  of  newly  settled 
country,  which  a  few  years  since  was  owned  and  occupied  solely  by  Indians.  It  contains  at 
present  2000  inhabitants,  and  in  1835  it  shipped  oft' 55,000  bales  of  cotton.  Clinton,  formerly 
Mount  Salus,  between  the  Pearl  and  Big  Black  Rivers,  Vernon  on  the  latter,  and  Satartia 
and  Manchester  on  the  Yazoo,  are  thriving  villages.  The  portion  of  the  State  on  the  Yazoo 
has  received  a  large  number  of  immigrants  during  the  few  last  years.  Columbus,  on  the 
Tombeckbee,  is  a  somewhat  older  town,  and  has  2000  inhabitants. 

A  largo  portion  of  this  State  was,  until  recently,  in  the  possession  of  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws.  The  former  occupied  nn  extensive  tract  on  thu  eastern  border,  between  the 
head  waters  of  the  Pearl  and  Big  Black  Rivers,  and  the  Tombeckbee ;  in  1830  they  ceded 
these  lands  to  the  United  Stntes,  and  in  the  course  of  the  three  succeeding  years  removed 
to  the  Western  Territory ;  their  number  is  15,000.  The  Chickasaws  are  still  in  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  country  between  the  nead  v.aiers  of  the  Yazoo  and  Tennessee.  But  the^ 
cease  to  form  a  distinct  nation,  and  tiiey  have  ceded  tiieir  lands  to  the  United  States  on  con- 
dition that  they  shall  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  If  they  remain  in  the  State,  they 
become  citizens  and  subject  to  its  laws ;  those  who  choose  to  remove  provide  a  home  for 
themselves.    Their  number  is  about  5000. 

8.  State  of  Louisiana. 

Louisiana  lies  with  a  broad  front  of  about  30G  miles  towards  the  sea,  and  preserves  nearly 
the  same  breadth  for  about  120  or  130  miles  inland,  wlien  it  suddenly  contracts  to  the  width 
af  about  100  miles;  but  again  gradually  expanding,  it  has,  in  the  north,  a  breadth  of  180 
miles;  general  length  from  south  to  north  250  miles;  area  48,320  square  miles.  Extending 
from  29°  to  33°  N.  lat.,  and  from  88°  40'  to  94°  25'  W,  Ion.,  it  has  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
on  the  north,  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
south,  and  Texas  on  the  west.  The  Sabine  separates  it  from  Texas  from  its  mouth  to  the 
latitude  of  32°,  and  the  Mississippi  -uiJ  Pearl  Rivers  form  its  eastern  frontier,  line. 

The  surface  of  this  State  is  luw  and  in  general  level,  wit*"  some  hilly  ranges  of  little 
elevation  in  the  western  part,  and  tmmerous  basins  or  depressions  of  the  soil.  The  great 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  comprised  within  the  Atchafalaya  on  the  west,  the  Iberville  on  the 
east,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  amounting  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  State,  has  in  general 
an  elevation  of  not  more  than  ten  ibet  above  the  Gulf,  and  is  annually  inundated  by  the 
spring  floods.  A  great  mrt  of  fiu.  Dslta  is  composed  of  sea-marsh,  wiiich  also  forms  the 
whole  southern  coust  to  tiie  Sabii.c,  end  which,  through  its  whole  extern,  is  subject  to  inun- 
dations by  the  high  tides.  North  of  this  marsh  spreads  out  the  vast  level  of  the  prairies, 
which  is  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  former.  "The  western  margin  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
the  northern  Iwrder  of  the  Slate,  is  a  low  strip  intersected  by  numerous  river  channels, 
and  overflowed  t)y  the  spring  floods.  To  the  west  of  this  bolt  and  north  of  the  prairies,  is 
an  extensive  region  comprising  aoout  one-hulf  of  the  surface  of  the  State,  considerably 
broken,  but  nowliere  exceeding  200  feet  in  elevation.  The  section  north  of  the  Iberville 
ind  I^akc  Pontchartrain,  and  east  of  tiie  Mississippi,  is  of  a  similar  description  with  the  north- 
western region,  and  I'ke  that  is  principally  covered  with  pine. 

A  great  part  of  tho  surface  of  this  Stale  is  periodically  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  tha 
Mississippi.  From  a  survey,  ma/';i:  by  order  of  the  governm.int  of  the  United  States,  in  1828, 
it  was  found  that  the  river  inundated  an  extent  of  above  5,000,000  acres,  u  great  proportion 
of  which  is  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation  in  its  present  state.  This  immense  alluvial  tract 
embraces  soil  of  various  descriptions,  which  may  Ix;  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  first, 
which  is  thought  to  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  is  covered  with  heavy  timber,  and 
an  almost  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  cane  and  other  shrubbery.  This  portion  is  quickly 
drained  as  the  river  retires  into  its  natural  channels,  and  has  a  soil  of  the  greatest  fertility. 
The  second  class  consists  of  cypress  swamps.  These  are  basins,  or  depressions  of  the  sur- 
face, from  whicii  there  is  m  nataral  outlet,  and  which,  being  filled  witli  water  by  the  floods, 
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remain  covered  with  it  until  the  water  is  evaporated  or  absorbed  by  the  earth.  These,  by 
draining,  might  become  excellent  rice  fields.  The  third  class  embraces  the  sea  marsh,  a 
belt  of  land  partially  covered  by  common  tides,  but  <)ubject  to  inundation  from  the  high 
waters  of  the  gulf  during  the  equinoxial  gales ;  it  is  generally  without  timber.  'I'he  soil 
in  some  parts  is  clayey,  and  in  others,  as  black  as  ink,  and  cracks  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  into 
fissures  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  small  bodies  of 
prairie  lands,  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  alluvial  territory.  These  spots  are  elevated, 
and  without  timber,  but  of  great  fertility.  The  pine  woods  have  generally  a  poor  soil.  The 
interval  lands  upon  the  rivers,  or  bottoms,  as  they  are  universally  termed  in  the  Western 
States,  are  almost  always  rich.  On  the  Red  River,  the  soil  contains  a  portion  of  salt,  and 
ia  of  a  dark  red  colour,  from  its  containing  oxide  of  iron.  A  great  proportion  of  the  prairies 
are  second-rate  land,  and  some  of  them  are  sterile.  The  richest  tract  in  the  State,  is  a  nar< 
row  belt  celled  the  Coast,  lying  along  the  Mississippi  on  both  sides,  and  extending  from  150 
milRs  above  New  Orleans,  to  40  miles  below.  It  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  lies 
below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  river  in  ordinary  times  of  flood.  It  is  defended  from 
inundation  by  a  dyke  or  levee,  6  or  8  feet  in  height,  and  sufficiently  broad  for  a  highway. 
The  whole  of  this  tract  is  under  cultivation,  and  produces  valuable  crops  of  sugar. 

The  Mississippi,  after  having  formed  the  boundary  of  the  State  for  about  45()  miles,  enters 
its  limits,  350  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  course  of  the  river  channel.  Throughout  this  dis- 
tance  of  800  miles,  its  western  bank  is  low  ard  flooded  in  high  stages  of  the  water.  At  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  State  it  throws  off  its  first  outlet,  the  Atciiafalaya,  and  here  may 
be  said  to  commence  the  Delta  of  the  river.  The  Atchafalaya,  called  here  the  Chafalio, 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  only  during  tlie  floods,  and  the  navigation  is  obstruct- 
ed by  collections  of  timber,  often  covered  with  mud  and  weeds,  which  choke  up  its  channel. 
The  Teche  and  Courtableau  are  its  principal  tributaries.  The  Bayou  Plaquemine,  the  next 
considerable  outlet  of  the  Mississippi,  discharges  the  waters  of  that  river  into  the  Atchafa- 
laya during  the  floods,  and  is  the  channel  of  trade  between  the  country  on  the  Atchafalaya 
and  New  Orleans.  Lower  down  is  the  Iiafourche  outlet,  which  has  high  banks  along  its 
upper  course,  and  admits  vessels  of  4  or  5  feet  draft  nearly  to  its  head.  On  the  left  bank, 
the  Bayou  Manchac,  a  little  below  Baton  Rouge,  or  the  last  highland  passed  in  descending 
the  Mississippi,  is  the  first  and  principal  outlet ;  after  receiving  the  river  Amite,  from  Mis- 
sissippi, it  takes  the  name  of  Iberville  River.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  term  bayou, 
applied  to  arms  of  rivers  in  Louisiana,  is  generally  confined  to  those  which  have  no  proper 
current,  but  are  sometimes  stagnant,  and  flow  sometimes  in  one  direction,  and  sometimes  in 
another,  according  to  the  high  or  low  stage  of  the  waters ;  it  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of 
boyau,  used  in  tiie  sense  of  the  corresponding  English  sea-term,  gut. 

The  Red  River  is  the  most  important,  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
insignificant  streams,  on  the  eastern  side,  above  Baton  Rouge,  the  only  tributary  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi within  this  State ;  for  the  surrounding  country  being  lower  than  the  river  banks,  its 
waters  cannot  gain  access  to  the  bed.  The  Red  River  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the 
Mexican  territory,  and  flov'^'x  eastwardly  into  Arkansas,  turns  to  the  south  and  passes  into 
Louisiana.  Soon  after  em  lUg  this  State,  its  bed  is  chokp '  up  by  an  immense  accumula- 
tion of  fallen  timber  called  the  Raft,  and  the  water  is  disp  ..sed  into  numerous  channels  and 
spread  over  wide  expanses.  The  Raft  extended  formerly  over  a  distance  of  160  miles,  but 
130  milos  of  it  have  been  removed  by  the  order  of  the  general  government,  and  the  whole 
mass  will  soon  be  cleared  away.  Below  Natchitoches  the  river  divides  into  several  arms, 
which  again  unite  above  Alexandria,  and  its  waters  reach  the  Mississippi  just  above  the  first 
outlet,  after  a  course  of  2000  miles ;  steam-boats  have  ascended  to  the  head  of  the  clearing 
in  the  Raft,  about  600  miles  from  tiie  Mississippi,  and  they  will  be  able  to  go  up  about  500 
miles  further,  when  the  wo'k  is  completed.  The  Black  River,  its  principal  tributary,  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tensas,  Washita,  and  Catahoola  or  Little  River,  all  consider- 
able streams  and  navigable  by  steam-boats;  but  most  of  the  country  along  their  courses  is 
overflowed.  The  Bayou  du  Bon  Diou  i.<  also  a  large  and  navigable  river,  which  enters  the 
Red  River  above  the  Black  River.  There  are  numerous  lakes  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
formed  chiefly  by  the  overflowings  J  the  rivers,  which  fill  the  low  basins  back  of  their 
banks. 

In  the  south  are  the  Vermillion,  Mermentau,  and  Calcasiu,  which,  rising  in  a  tract  of 
pine  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Red  River,  and  flowing  through  the  great  pastoral  plains  of 
the  west,  reach  the  low,  marshy  strip  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  spread  into  shallow  lagoons. 
The  Sabine,  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  last  dcicribed  rivers,  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable stream,  and  rises  further  to  tKe  north,  in  Texas. 

Louisiana  is  remarkably  destitute  of  good  harbours ;  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water  can 
I  up  to  Madisonvilie,  on  liake  Pontchartrain,  but  the  other  inlets  on  Uie  coast  are  shallow 
hero  is,  however,  a  good  road,  on  the  w^estern  side  of  the  Chandeleur  Islands,  colled  the 
rood  of  Naso,  in  which  the  heavy  vessels  of  the  English  fleet  lay  during  the  expedition 
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coast.  Lake  Borgne  is  an  extensive  bay,  communicating  with  Lake  Pontohartrain,  by  the 
passes  or  straits  of  the  Rigolets  and  Chef  Menteur.  It  has  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  of 
water,  in  the  middle,  and  about  ten  or  tvelve  feet  at  the  upper  end.  Barataria,  Vermillion, 
Cote  Blanche,  Atchafalaya,  and  Timballier  bays  are  shallow  tide  basins.  In  the  interior, 
takes  Barataria  and  Chetimaches  are  large  bodies  of  water. 

The  staples  of  Louisiana  are  cotton  and  sugar ;  the  latter  is  produced  only  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  and  affords  a  crop  of  from  70,0(K)  to  90,000  hhds. ;  cotton  is  cultivated 
wherever  the  soil  is  suitable ;  the  crop  amounts  ai  present  to  ?,00,000  bales.  The  prairies 
of  the  west  affbrd  fine  pastures,  and  here  are  found  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  Rice, 
maize,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  also  produced.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers,  much  lumber  is  cut  for  exportation,  and  some  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine are  prepared. 

Several  rail-reads  are  constructing  in  the  State.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road is  in  progress  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Mississippi  State  line,  88  miles;  but  the  con- 
tinuation through  Mississippi  has  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  of  that  State. 
The  Atchalafaya  Rail-road,  from  New  Orleans  to  that  river,  is  also  in  progress,  and  a  Rail-road 
has  been  made  from  inexandria  to  a  point  on  the  Bayou  Bccuf,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
The  Woodville  and  St.  Francisville  Rail-road,  30  miles,  is  principally  within  this  State. 
The  New  Orleans  and  Teche  Canal,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  river  Teche,  is 
in  progress.  Some  useful  works  of  less  extent  have  also  been  executed.  Among  these  are 
the  Pontohartrain  Rail-road,  4^  miles,  from  New  Orleans  to  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  the 
CarroUton  Rail-road,  from  the  same  city,  6  miles  up  the  river;  a  rail-road  to  Lake  Borgne, 
10  miles,  is  about  to  be  constructed ;  this  last  work,  in  connexion  with  a  harbour  on  the  lake, 
will  afford  a  new  and  convenient  access  to  the  city,  from  the  sea.  There  are  also  canals 
from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

Louisiana  was  first  explored  and  occupied  by  the  French,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Spain 
in  1763;  the  whole  vast  tract  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  then  included  under  this 
name.  In  1800,  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  France,  and  in  1803,  by  that  power  was  transferred 
to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  15,000,000  dollars.  In  1804,  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  was  set  off  as  a  Teriitory,  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  in  1812 
it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State,  by  the  name  of  Louisiana.  The 
legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly  of  Louisiana,  consist.«  of  a  Senate  chosen  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  for  two  years.  The  Governor  is  elected 
by  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  their  choice  being  restricted,  however, 
to  one  of  the  two  candidates  who  have  previously  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
from  the  people.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  hold  office  during  gc«d  behaviour.  Suffrage  is  virtually  universal;  being  extended  to 
every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  county  in  which  he 
offers  to  vote,  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  has  paid  a  State  tax  within  the  six 
months  preceding  the  election. 

There  are  valuable  school  lands  in  Louisiana,  reserved,  like  those  in  the  other  new  States, 
jn  th?  sale  of  the  Public  Lands,  and  there  are  three  colleges  in  the  State,  Louisiana  College 
at  Jackson,  Franklin  College  at  Opelousas,  and  Jefferson  Coilege ;  in  1835,  the  Legislature 
voted  an  allowance  of  1.5,000  dollars  a  year  to  each  of  these  institutions,  and  some  attempts 
have  been  made,  although  with  not  much  success,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  poor 
children.  There  is  a  Medical  School  in  New  Orleans.  The  Roman  Catholics  form  the 
majority  of  the  population ;  but  there  are  many  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Epis- 
copalians. 

The  population  of  Ijouisiana  consists  in  part  of  the  French  und  Spanish  colonists  by  wham 
it  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  tiie  cession,  but  it  comprises  also  a  large  and  increasing  num- 
ber of  inimi;rrants  from  the  other  States.  The  French  language  is  used  exclusively  by  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  population,  but  the  English  is  also  familiar  to  many  inhabitants 
of  French  origin. 

The  subdivisions  beat  th>i  name  of  Parishes,  of  which  there  are  33. 


Ascension 5,'t96  ....  3,567 

Assumption 5,66*J  ....  1,881 

Avoyelles 3,484....  1,335 

Baton  Rouge  (East)  . .  6,698  ....  3,348 

Eaton  Rougo  (West) . .  3,084  ....  1,932 

Carroll formed  since  1830 

Catahook 2,581  ....  920 

Claiborne 1,764  ....  215 

Concordia 4,662  ....  3,617 

Feliciana  (East) 8.247  ....  4,fi.';2 


Feliciana  (West) 8,699  ....  6,245 

Iberville 7,049  ....  4,508 

Jefferson 6,846  ....  4,907 

L«/Byetto 5,653  .  2,367 

Livingston formed  since  1830 

Lafourche 5,503  ....  2,153 

Orlc-ms 49,836  ....  16,639 

Natchitoches 7,905  .. .  3,571 

Plaquemines 4,489  ....  3,188 

Poi.'ite  Coapde 5,936 4,210 
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Parisbes. 


Population. 


Total.  Blavcs. 

Rapides 7,575  ....  5,329 

St  Bernard 3,356....  3,519 

St.  Charlcg 5,147  ....  4,118 

St.  Helena 4,028  ....  1,359 

St-James 7,6'«6  . . . .  5,029 

St.  John  Baptiste 5,677  ....  3,493 

St  Landry 12,591  ....  4,970 


Parlibei. 


Pnptilation. 


Total.  Blavei. 

St.  Martin's 7,205  ....  3,987 

St.  Mary'B 6,442  ....  4,304 

St  Tammany 2,864  ....  1,360 

Terre  Bonno 2,121  ....  1,033 

Washington 2,286    ...  587 

Washitau 6,140....  2,145. 


Population  at  Different  Periods. 
Total. 

1810 76,556    -    -    - 

1820 153,407    -    -    -    - 

1830 215,529    .... 


SiRvea. 

34,660 

69,064 

109,588. 


New  Orleans,  the  principal  city  in  the  United  States  south  and  west  of  Baltimore,  and 
the  third  commercial  mart  in  the  Union,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  100  milea 
from  the  sea  by  the  course  of  the  river,  but  only  about  15  miles  from  the  bay,  improperly 
called  Lake  Bor^e,  and  four  miles  from  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Steam-boats  and  small  vessels 
come  up  to  the  landing  on  the  latter,  where  an  artificial  harbour  has  been  formed,  and  whence 
a  rail-road  and  two  canals  extend  to  die  rear  of  the  city.  In  the  front  of  the  city  on  the 
river,  the  largest  merchant-ships  lie  close  up  to  the  levee  or  bank,  so  that  no  wharfs  are 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  load  and  discharfrc. 

The  river  is  here  from  100  to  160  feet  deop,  tind  a  half-mile  wide,  and  it  preserves  the 
same  width  and  nearly  the  same  depth  to  the  sea ;  but  the  bar  at  its  mouth  has  only  16  feet 
of  water.  New  Orleans  is  th',  dep6t  of  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  and  must  increase  in 
importance  with  the  daily  g.owinp  wealth  and  population  of  that  vast  region.  Thousands 
of  huge  arks  and  flat-boats  float  tlcwn  its  mighty  artery  for  thousands  of  miles,  loaded  with 
the  produce  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  more 
western  States.  The  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  in  1835  was  1172 ;  and  from  1500  to 
2000  flat-boats,  50  to  60  steamers,  and  a  forest  of  the  masts  of  sea-vessels  may  be  seen  lying 
at  once  along  its  levee.  In  1831  there  were  exported  from  New  Orleans  3.56,000  bales  of 
cotton,  and  in  1835,  535,000  bales;  in  1831,  32,974,  and  in  1835,  34,365  hhds.  of  tobacco; 
47,015  hhds.  and  4832  barrels  of  raw  sugar,  1,.539,267  lbs.  of  crushed,  and  358,749  lbs.  of 
clarified  sugar,  18,597  hhds.  and  23,577  bbls.  of  molasses,  beside  large  quantities  of  flour, 
salted  provisions,  whiskey,  lead,  &c.  were  exported  in  1835,  in  which  year  the  shipping 
entered  amounted  to  357,414  tons,  comprising  507  ships,  493  brigs,  and  604  sloops  and  schoon- 
ers ;  the  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year,  including  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade, 
was  about  40,000,000  dollars. 

The  city  stands  on  a  dead  level,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  with' the  streets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles ;  as  the  surface  of  the  water  is  from  two  to  four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  city  at  high  water,  and  even  in  low  stages  of  water  is  above  the  swamps  in  the  rear,  a 
levee,  or  embankment,  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  has  been  made  all  along  the  river  to 
prevent  inundations;  a  breach  or  crevasse  sometimes  occurs  in  this  dike,  but  it  is  rarely 
permitted  to  do  much  damage  before  it  is  closed.  A  traveller  is  struck  on  entering  the  city 
"  with  the  old  and  narrow  streets,  the  high  houses  ornamented  with  tasteful  cornices,  and 
iron  balconies,  and  many  other  circumstances  peculiar  to  towns  in  France  and  Spain,  and 
pointing  out  the  past  liistory  of  this  city,  fated  to  change  its  masters  so  often."  Tiie  newer 
parts  of  the  city  are,  however,  built  more  in  the  style  of  other  American  towns.  The  ground 
on  whicii  the  city  stands  is  soft  and  marshy,  and  an  immense  swamp  extends  around  it  on 
every  side;  these  circumstances  render  the  climate  dangerous  to  stringers  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  insalubrity  seems  to  have  been  lessened  by  the  draining  of  the 
contiguous  grounds,  the  paving  of  the  streets,  and  the  precautions  that  have  been  taken  for 
cLjansin::^  the  city ;  it  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  Mississippi,  which,  though  turbid 
whea  tal-.en  from  the  river,  becomes  f-iear  iiiul  ,»aitttable  when  filtered  or  allowed  to  settle. 
Among  tlie  public  buildings  are  the  I  jman  Catholic  C'athedral,  a  massive  and  imposing  build- 
ing with  lour  towers,  the  State-house,  Custom-house,  Exchange,  United  States  Mint,  Ursu- 
line  Convent,  several  Theatres,  some  of  whicii  are  splendid  structures,  the  College  of  Orleans, 
the  Charity  Hospital,  in  which  9000  patients  have  been  received  in  a  single  year,  and  three 
3lher  Hospitals,  the  Orphan  Asyium,  &c.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and 
well  conducted.  New  Orleans  was  founded  by  the  Frencli  in  1717 ;  in  1769  it  was  occupied 
oy  the  Spaniards,  and  continued  in  their  hands  for  about  34  years.  In  18M-ir)  it  was 
besieged  by  the  English  forcc.«,  who,  advancing  up  Lake  Borgne,  approached  within  a  few 
mile?  of  the  city  by  the  Bayou  Bienvcnue,  wliich  discharges  its  waters  into  that  bay.    Their 
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progress  was  checked  by  the  Americans  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  after  several  other 
actions  and  almost  continual  skirmishing  during  the  interval,  they  were  repulsod  and  driven 
back  to  their  boats  on  the  8th  of  January.  Population,  in  1810,  17,242;  in  1820,  27,178; 
in  1830,  40,310;  and  in  1835,  about  70,000,  exclusive  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  strangers 
during  the  winter. 

Donaldsonville,  for  some  time  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  a  village  with  about  1000  inhabit- 
ants, at  the  mouth  of  the  Ijafourche  outlet.  Baton  Rouge,  130  miles,  by  the  river,  abovo 
New  Orleans,  is  a  pretty  village  with  liouses  in  the  French  and  Spanish  style,  and  it  con- 
tains a  military  post  and  an  arsenal  of  the  United  States.  It  stands  on  the  iirst  highland  or 
bluff  point  passed  in  ascending  the  river,  but,  although  contrasted  with  tlie  dead  level  that 
surrounds  it,  the  site  has  the  appeorance  of  being  (juite  elevatett,  it  is  only  25  feet  above 
high  water.  The  population  of  Baton  Rouge  is  about  1200.  St.  Francisville,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bayou  Sara,  is  a  neat,  busy,  and  thriving  village,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  street. 
Galveztown  on  the  Iberville,  and  Madisonville  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  are  small  trading 
places.  The  Balize,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  little  settlement  occupied  by  a  few 
pilots,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  Spanish  Baliza,  a  beacon.  The  ground  is  marshy,  and 
can  be  passed  from  house  to  house  only  on  timbers  or  planks  laid  for  the  purpose. 

St.  Martinsville,  and  New  Iboria,  on  the  Teche,  aiid  Opelousas  or  St.  Landre,  to  the  north, 
are  small  villages  containing  from  300  to  500  inhabitants,  but  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  country.  Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  100  miles  from  the  Mississippi  by  the 
windings  of  tlie  stream,  is  a  pleasant  little  village  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton  region,  and 
ships  large  quantities  of  that  staple  for  New  Orleans.  Natchitoches,  80  miles  above,  is  the 
frontier  town  of  the  United  States  towards  the  Mexican  or  Texian  territories.  It  was  founded 
in  1717,  and  the  population  is  a  mixture  of  French,  Indians,  Spanish,  and  Americans,  It 
was  formerly  the  centre  of  the  trade  with  the  Mexican  interior  provinces,  receiving  bullion, 
horses,  and  mules,  and  sending  off  manufactured  goods,  tobacco,  and  spirits. 


SuBSEOT.  5. — Western  States. 

Under  this  head  we  may  comprehend  the  whole  of  that  vast  expanse  which  stretches  from 
the  western  flanks  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  base  of  the  great  Chippewayan  Sys- 
tem, and  from  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Extending  from  80"* 
to  108°  W.  Ion.,  and  from  33°  to  49°  N.  lat.,  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  nearly 
1500  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about  1100  miles.  Only  the  eastern  part, 
however,  of  this  immense  tract  is  inhabited  by  a  white  population,  or  has  received  a.  regu- 
larly organized  government.  The  White  Earth  River,  and  the  Missouri  till  it  enters  the 
State  of  that  name,  form  the  western  limits  of  this  politically  organized  region  in  the  northern 
part,  and  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Sabine  to  the  same  river,  is  the  boundary  in  the 
southern  part. 

There  are  but  few,  "and  those  comparatively  inconsiderable,  mountainous  tracts  in  this 
division.  The  Ozark  Mountains  perhaps  attain,  in  some  places,  an  elevation  of  2000  feet, 
but  their  general  height  is  much  less.  They  extend  from  the  Missouri,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Osage  River,  nearly  to  the  Bravo  or  Del  Norte  of  Mexico,  at  which  point  they  are  lost 
in  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Black  Hills  occupy  a  portion  of  the  country 
between  the  Upper  Platto  and  the  Missouri  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  but  they 
are  imperfectly  known.  A  hilly  ridge  between  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri, 
called  by  the  French  boatmen  and  hunters  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  or  Prairie  Hills,  does  not 
reach  an  elevation  of  more  than  1000  feet,  but  it  derives  an  interest  from  its  influence  upon 
the  course  of  the  Missouri,  turning  that  vast  flood  from  its  eastward  course,  and  compelling 
it  to  seek  a  southerly  channel  for  several  hundred  miles,  as  the  Black  Hills  give  it  a  n.orthern 
direction  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 

But  the  great  physical  features  of  this  region  are  its  giant  rivers,  with  their  hundred  arms 
spreading  lor  thousands  of  miles  through  every  corner  of  the  territory,  and  bringing  its  most 
remote  recesses,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  vast  continent,  almost  into  contact  with  tlie  soa.  The 
main  trunk  of  this  great  system  of  rivers  has  been  described  under  the  general  head  of  the 
United  States.  The  less  considerable  tributaries,  which  have  a  local  character,  are  noticed 
in  tlie  local  details  relative  to  the  different  sections  to  which  they  belong.  The  Ohio,  on  the 
east,  and  tiie  Arkansas,  Red  River,  and  Platte,  on  the  west,  are  the  greatest  of  the  subordi- 
nate streams.  The  first,  gathering  up  the  waters  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
globe,  bears  upon  its  gentle  cuiTent  the  products  of  a  highly  cultivated  country.  The  last 
mentioned  take  their  way  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  through  barren  tracts  of 
sand.  The  Arkansas,  however,  has  vast  tracts  of  productive  territory  for  ma»y  hundred  milea 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  which  is  estimated  to  be  2500  miles  in  length.  The  Red 
River  also  passes  through  a  less  desert  region  than  the  Platte,  the  country  in  its  lower  part 
being  highly  fertile. 
The  Alleghany  and  Monongahci'a,  rising  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  unite  at  Pittsburg 
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and  take  Uie  name  of  Ohio.  From  Pittsburg  to  tho  Mississippi,  the  rivei  jos  a  course  of 
060  miles,  reccivingr  numerous  navi{rable  streams,  from  the  two  great  inclined  planes,  betweor 
which  it  runs.  Tho  southern  or  largest  of  these  planes  has  a  much  greater  declivity  than 
the  northern,  and  its  rivers  are  more  rapid,  yet  with  few  direct  falls.  The  Kanhawa,  Big 
Sandy,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cumberiand,  and  Tennessee,  arc  the  principal  confluents  from  the 
Appalachian  slope.  On  tho  north  it  receives  tho  Big  Beaver,  Muskingum,  Sciuto,  Miami, 
and  Wabash,  which  come  fVom  the  slightly  elevated  table-land  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
The  whole  region  drained  by  th's  noble  river  extends  from  34"  to  42°  30'  N.  lut.  and  from 
78°  to  69°  W.  Ion.,  comprising  nn  area  of  200,000  s<iuare  mileo,  rich  in  the  most  useful 
productions  of  nature,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  mild 
and  healthful  climate.  From  Pittsburg  to  its  mouth  it  has  a  descent  of  400  feet,  or  5  inchci 
to  a  mile ;  its  current  is  gentle,  and  it  is  nowhere  broken  by  falls,  except  at  Louisville.  Ita 
breadth  varies  from  400  to  1400  yards,  being  on  an  average  about  800  yards.  The  annual 
range  from  high  to  low  water  is  about  50  feet,  but  it  sometimes  considerably  exceeds  this. 
In  August,  September,  and  October  the  water  is  at  the  lowest,  and  in  December,  March, 
May,  and  June,  at  the  highest.  The  navigation  is  annually  impeded  by  ice  in  winter,  and 
by  drought  in  autumn,  in  its  upper  part,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  the  scene 
of  an  active  trade,  and  covered  with  steam-boats  and  river-craft.  The  Tennessee  rises  in 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  tho  Blue  Ridge,  and  is  interrupted  in  its  course  by  a  series  of 
rocky  ledges  forming  the  Muscle  Shoals,  below  which  it  affords  a  navigable  channel  300 
miles  in  length,  ana  it  is  also  navigable  several  hundred  miles  above  that  point;  its  whole 
course  is  about  1500  miles. 

"  The  great  rivers,  which  form  so  striking  a  natural  feature  of  this  region,  give  to  the 
mode  of  travelling  and  transportation  in  general,  a  peculiar  cast,  and  have  created  a  peculiar 
class  of  men,  called  boatmen.  Craft  of  all  descriptions  are  found  on  these  waters.  There 
are  the  rude,  shapeless  masses,  that  denote  the  infancy  of  navigation,  and  the  light  steam* 
boat  which  makes  its  perfection ;  together  with  all  the  intermediate  forms  between  these 
extremes.  The  most  inartificial  of  all  water-craft,  is  the  ark,  or  Kentucky  flat,  a  huge  frame 
of  square  timbers,  with  a  roof.  It  is  in  shape  a  parallelogram,  and  lies  upon  the  water  like 
a  log ;  it  hardly  feels  the  oar,  and  trusts  for  motion  mainly  to  the  current.  It  is  15  feet  wide, 
from  50  to  80  feet  long,  and  carries  from  200  to  400  barrels.  These  arks  are  often  filled 
with  the  goods  and  families  of  emigrants,  and  carry  even  the  carriages  and  domestic  animals. 
They  are  also  used  for  shops  of  voi'ious  kinds  of  goods,  which  are  sold  at  the  different  towns, 
and  some  of  them  are  fitted  up  as  the  work-shops  of  artificers.  Sometimes,  also,  they  are 
used  as  museums  of  wax-figures,  and  other  shows,  or  for  travelling  libraries. 

"There  are  also  keel-boats  and  barges,  which  are  light  and  well  built;  skiffs,  that  will 
carry  from  two  persons  to  five  tons ;  '  dug-outs,'  or  pirogues,  made  of  hollowed  logs,  and  other 
vessels  for  which  language  has  no  name,  and  the  sea  no  parallel.  There  are  a  few  small 
boats  that  are  moved  by  a  crank  turned  by  a  single  man.  These  are  on  the  principle  of 
Bteam-boats.  Since  the  use  of  steam-boats,  numbers  of  the  other  craft  have  disappeared,  and 
the  number  of  river  boatmen  has  been  diminished  by  many  thousands."  The  first  steam-boat 
on  these  waters  was  built  at  Pittsburg,  in  1811 ;  since  that  time,  in  a  period  of  25  years, 
about  600  have  been  built  at  different  places,  some  of  which  are  from  400  to  500  tons  burthen, 
but  the  greater  number  are  from  90  to  150,  200,  and  300  tons ;  there  are  at  present  not  far 
from  300  steam-boats  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  making  an  aggregate  of  about 
60,000  tons. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  this  region  is  its  extensive  prairies,  or  unwooded  tracts. 
They  begin  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Erie,  and  already  form  the 
bulk  of  the  land  about  Lake  Michigan,  the  Upper  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois;  but  on  tiie  west 
of  the  Mississippi  they  are  more  predominant,  or  rather  the  whole  of  this  tract  may  be 
described  as  prairie  intersected  by  patches  of  woodland,  chiefly  confined  to  the  river  valleys. 
The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  prairies  is  the  absence  of  timber ;  in  other  respects  they 
present  all  the  varieties  of  soil  and  surface  that  are  found  elsewhere ;  some  are  of  inexhausti- 
ole  fertility,  others  of  hopeless  sterility ;  some  spread  out  in  vast,  boundleis  plains,  others  are 
undulating  or  rolling,  while  others  are  broken  by  hills.  In  general  they  are  covered  with  a 
rich  growth  of  grass,  forming  excellent  natural  meadows,  from  which  circumstance  they  take 
their  name ;  but  in  some  cases  they  are  covered  with  prickly-pear,  yuccas,  and  similar  plants. 
The  Indians  and  hunters  annually  set  fire  to  the  prairies,  in  order  to  dislodge  the  gams;  the 
fire  spreads  with  tr<,.-iiendous  rapidity,  and  presents  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  terrible 
spectacles  in  nature.  The  flames  rush  through  the  long  grass  with  a  noise  like  thunder; 
dense  clouds  of  ^smoke  arise ;  and  the  sky  itself  appears  almost  on  fire,  particularly  during 
the  night.  Travellers  then  crossing  the  prairie  are  sometimes  in  serious  danger,  whicli  they 
can  only  escape  by  themselves  setting  fire  to  the  grass  around  them,  and  taking  shelter  in 
the  burnt  part,  where  the  approaching  flame  must  expire  for  want  of  fuel.  Nothing  can  be 
more  melancholy  than  the  aspect  of  a  burnt  prairie,  presenting  a  uniform  black  surface,  like 
a  vast  plain  of  charcoal.    A  prejudice  at  one  time  prevailed  against  the  prairies,  as  not  fit  fol 
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cultivation ;  but  this  was  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  they  are  more  in  request,  as  it  is  o  most 
important  object  to  save  the  labour  of  clearing  the  wood.  They  are  easily  converted  into 
woodlands,  by  keeping  out  the  fire  and  breaking  the  tough  sward  which  covers  them. 

Lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  lime  abound  in  the  Western  States;  and  probably  no  region  in 
the  world  exhibits  such  a  combination  of  mineral  wealth  and  fertility  of  soil,  united  with 
duch  rare  facilities  of  transportation.  Tobacco,  Indian-corn,  hemp,  cotton,  salted  provisions, 
flour,  whiskey,  hides  and  furs,  coarse  bagging,  and  lead  are  the  most  important  articles  of 
export;  r>--^  all  sorts  of  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce  are  imported. 

1.  State  of  Ohio. 

This  youthful  but  noble  State  lies  in  a  compact  mass  between  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  L*ke  Eric,  extending  from  38°  25'  to  42°  N.  lat.,  and  from 
80°  40'  to  84°  48'  W.  Ion. ;  it  has  a  general  breadth  of  about  200  milew,  by  about  140  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  with  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles.  On  the  southeust  and  south 
its  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river  Ohio,  through  a  distance  of  420  miles,  and  on  the  north 
it  has  a  lake  coast  of  nearly  200  miles. 

The  surface  nowhere  prcsentH  any  considerable  elevation  above  tlie  general  level,  but  the 
State  is  a  lofly  table-land,  which  in  the  centre  is  about  1000,  and  o.i  the  northern  and  south- 
ern border  from  600  to  800  feet  above  the  sea.  A  slightly  elevated  ridge  of  highlands  divides 
the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  from  those  flowing  south  into  the  Ohio;  from  this  there  is 
rather  a  rapid  descent  to  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  the  coursefi  of  the  rivers  on  the  Eric  slope 
are  considerably  broken  by  fallis.  The  general  slope  towards  the  Ohio  on  the  south  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  subordinate  ridge  which  crosses  the  State  in  about  the  latitude  of  Zanosville  and 
Columbus,  between  which  and  the  river  the  surface  is  very  much  diversified  with  hill  and 
valley.  The  central  belt  consists  of  extensive  flat  tracts  with  numerous  broad  swells,  rising 
gently  from  the  plains,  and  swamps  and  morasses  occtsionally  occur.  The  northern  or  Erie 
slope  also  contains  extensive  morshes.  Nine-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the  State  are  suscepti- 
ble of  cultivation,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  soil  are  eminently  productive.  Even  the 
hills  are  generally  cultivable  to  their  summits,  and  covered  with  a  fertile  soil.  The  river 
bottoms  are  c  lensive  and  exuberantly  fertile.  In  the  centre  and  northwest,  prairies  or 
natural  meadows  are  numerous  and  extensive,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  origin- 
ally covered  with  mognificent  forests  of  gigantic  trees,  upon  which,  comparatively,  little  inroad 
has  yet  been  made. 

The  rivers  of  Ohio  either  enter  the  Ohio  river  or  I^ake  Erie ;  the  principal  streams  are 
tributaries  of  the  former.  The  Muskingum  rises  in  the  northern  water-shed,  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Cuyahoga,  and  drains  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district ;  it  is  about  200  miles  in 
length,  and  is  navigable  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  by  small  steam-boats  to  Zanosville, 
75  miles,  and  by  batteaux  to  Coshocton,  110  miles;  above  this  small  boats  can  ascend  to 
within  one  mile  of  the  Cuyahr<Ta.  Sandy  River  and  Wills'  Creek,  on  the  east,  and  the 
Walhonding  or  White  Woma"  .:  River  and  Licking,  from  the  west,  are  the  principal  tribu- 
taries; they  are  useful  mill-str  ns.  The  Hockhocking  rises  on  the  southern  ridge,  and 
reaches  the  Ohio  after  a  course  of  1  miles ;  it  is  narrow  but  deep,  and  is  navigable  for  some 
distance  by  boats.  The  Scioto  is  a  fine  navigable  stream,  which  flows  through  a  wide  and 
fertile  valley,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  surrounded  by  rich  and  beautiful  prairies. 
Boats  have  ascended  almost  to  its  source,  and  passed,  by  a  portajjc  of  four  miles,  into  the 
Sandusky  and  Lake  Erie.  Tho  Little  Miami  rises  on  the  southern  ridge,  and,  although  too 
much  broken  by  falls  to  bo  useful  as  a  navigable  channel,  it  is  a  fine  mill-stream,  furnishing 
an  abundant  supply  of  water.  The  head-waters  of  the  Miami,  or  Big  Miami,  approach  very 
near  to  tliose  of  the  Scioto,  the  Auglaize,  and  the  St.  Mary's ;  iUf  current  is  rapid,  but  it  is 
navigated  75  miles;  Mad  River  and  Southwest  Branch  are  its  principal  tributaries. 

Among  the  northern  rivers  the  Maumee  or  Miami  of  the  I^ake,  which  has  its  source  in 
Indiana,  is  the  principal;  it  '^  navigable  for  lake  vessels  and  steam-boats  to  Perrysburg,  18 
miles  from  ico  mouth  in  Mau.ieo  Bay ;  above  this  pomt  the  river  falls  upwards  of  (50  feet  in 
a  distance  of  18  miles,  affordmg  valuable  mill-seats.  The  river  bottoms  are  extensive  and 
fertile,  and  the  banks  are  high  and  heavily  timbered.  The  Sundu'^ky  is  a  rapid  stream,  but 
navigable  during  high  stages  of ' '  <»  water.  The  Cuyahoga  rises  near  Lake  Erie,  but,  taking 
a.  southwesterly  course,  it  approaci.33  the  head  of  the  Muskingum,  and  thence  flows  north- 
wardly into  the  lake.  It  is  mwch  *^roken  by  falls,  which  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
for  mills. 

Ohio  is  amply  provided  with  the  most  useful  of  minerals;  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  lime.  The 
iroii  ore  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  pretty  e.rlensively  worked  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties. 
There  are  salt-wells  on  Yellow  Creel ,  above  Steubenville ;  on  Wills'  Creek ;  on  the  Mus- 
kingum River,  from  the  Coshocton  to  near  its  mouth ;  on  the  Hockhocking ;  on  Ijeading 
Creek,  ond  in  other  j '«'  .  At  the  lower  wells  on  the  Muskingum,  the  salt  rock  is  reached 
at  900  feet  from  the  «>    .  ;     and  in  some  of  the  localities  further  nn  the  river-,  at  650  to  700 
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feot;  50  gallona  of  brino  from  the  iurmer  yield  as  many  pounduof  iv''  m' an  excnllent  quality; 
the  upper  springs  aro  not  so  Blrur^.  On  tho  li  H'liliuckinjOfi  the  t  j  .erched,  near  Atheni, 
at  a  uppth  of  800  foot,  but  iuKlicr  up  tho  river  it  is  much  noarei  the  surfaco.  fiituminoui 
coal  occurs  in  the  same  region,  op  titu  Muakini^um,  on  tho  Hockhocking,  tmd  on  the  Ohio 
above  and  below  Stoubonvilio;  and  un  Wilk'  Creek  there  i:^  found  cannel  coal  of  superior 
duality.  Some  of  the  beds  aro  worked,  and  tho  coal  is  coimuincd  in  manufactories  and  for 
doincMtic  uees.  Marble  and  frnestone, '  ^'  adapted  for  building,  and  gypMum  ulao  occur. 
The  Yellow  Springa  in  Green  county,  C  <  d  north  of  Cincinnati,  are  situated  in  a  delight- 
ful region,  and  have  botii  rosortcd  to  «■  '.n  oavantage  in  some  cases  of  chronic  diaeaaes.  The 
Wii'te  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Delaware  county,  have  also  been  found  i-tlicacious  in  some  com- 
plaints. 

"The  agricultural  productions  are  such  as  are  common  jo  tho  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 
Indian-corn,  as  in  other  Western  States,  is  a  staple  pfrain,  raised  with  much  ease  and  in  great 
abundance.  More  than  100  bushels  are  produced  from  an  acre,  on  the  rich  alluvial  soils  of 
t)i(!  bottom  lands,  though  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre  ought  to  bo  considered  an  average 
crop.  The  State  generally  has  a  fine  soil  for  wheat,  and  flour  is  produced  for  exportation  in 
great  quantities.  Rye,  oats,  buck\\  heat,  barley,  potatoes,  melons,  pumpkins,  and  all  manner 
of  garden  vegetables,  are  cultivated  to  great  perfection.  No  markets  in  the  United  States 
are  more  profusely  and  cheaply  supplied  with  meat  and  vegetables  than  those  of  Cincinnati 
and  other  large  towns  in  Ohio.  Ilcnp  is  produced  to  some  extent,  and  the  choicest  kind  of 
tobacco  is  raised  and  cured  in  some  of  tli-  counties  east  of  the  Mu&kingiim  river.  Fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  raised  in  great  plenty,  especially  apples,  which  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are 
tinely  flavoured.  The  vine  and  tho  mulberry  have  been  introduced,  and  with  enterprise  and 
industry  wine  and  silk  might  easily  bo  added  to  the  exports,  Swine  is  one  of  the  staple 
productions,  and  Cincinnati  has  been  denoi  lated  the  '  jwrk  market  of  the  world.'  Immense 
ciroves  of  fat  cattle  are  sent  every  autumn  from  the  Scioto  Valley  and  otlmr  parts  of  the 
State.  They  are  driven  to  all  the  markets  of  the  East  and  South."  iPeck't  New  Ouidefor 
Emigrants?) 

The  tobacco  crop  of  Ohio  ij  estimated  at  about  25,000  fihds.,  although  that  article  has  been 
raised  for  exportation  only  within  a  few  years.  Upwards  of  150,000  hogs  were  slaughtered 
and  packed  in  Cincinnati  in  1834,  but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  tlio  stock  not  more  than 
holf  that  number  were  killed  in  the  following  year.  There  were  o\  ned  in  the  Slate  in 
1835,  262,201  horses,  and  455,487  cattle.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  subject  to  taxation 
was  17,819,031. 

The  nianulbcturea  of  the  State  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but  are  rapidly  increasing  in  im- 
portance. Whiskey,  glass,  salt,  steam-engines,  iron-ware,  cotton  yarn,  cotton  and  woollen 
etuffs,  cabinet  ware,  papor,  hats,  shoes,  linseed  and  castor  oil,  &c.,  are  among  the  articles 
produced ;  much  lumber  is  cut  and  sawed,  and  steam-boat  building  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  The  local  position  of  Ohio  gives  it  great  facilities  for  trade;  the  Ohio  River 
affords  direct  communication  with  all  the  country  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  while  by 
means  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  it  communicates  with  Canada  and  New  York.  The  northern 
and  eastern  counties  export  great  quantities  of  agricultural  produce  to  Montreal  and  New 
York,  and  since  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Canals,  many  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  southern  and  western  counties  also  find  their  way  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia; 
an  active  export  trade  is  also  carried  on  down  the  river,  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  All  the 
articles  above  enumerated  are  expo-^tcd  from  the  State,  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
tlic  value  of  the  exprts.  The  tonnage  amounted,  in  1834,  to  0427  tons,  but  this  does  not 
include  the  great  number  of  river  boats,  whose  aggregate  amount  is  very  considerable. 

The  public  works  which  have  been  alreauy  executed,  or  are  in  a  state  approaching  to  com- 
pletion, are  of  a  magnitude  to  strike  us  with  rurprise,  when  we  consider  the  infant  character 
of  the  Staff'.  Two  great  works,  crossing  the  State  from  north  to  south,  connect  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio  with  those  of  the  great  lakes,  and  through  them  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
Ohio  Canal  extends  from  Portsmouth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  up  the  valley  of  that  rivei 
90  miles,  thence  across  tho  intermediate  district  to  the  Muskingum,  and  by  that  river  and 
the  Cuyahoga  to  Lake  Eric,  a  distance  of  310  miles,  with  navigable  feeders  of  24  miles. 
The  Miami  Canal,  extending  from  Cincinnati  up  the  Miami  and  down  the  Auglaize  to  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  at  Defiance,  190  miles,  is  not  yet  completed.  The  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal,  extending  from  Perrysburg,  on  the  Maumee,  to  the  Indiana  State  line,  whence 
it  is  continued  to  the  Wabash  in  that  State,  is  now  in  progress;  tlie  section  within  Ohio  is 
80  miles  in  length.  These  works  are  executed  by  the  State.  The  amount  of  tolls  received 
on  the  Ohio  Canal  in  1835,  was  18.5,317  dollars ;  on  that  section  of  tlie  Miami  Canal  then 
in  operation,  viz.  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati,  52,232  dollars.  The  Mahoning,  or  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  Canal,  extending  from  Akron,  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  to  the  Beaver  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  85  miles;  and  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canol,  extending  from  Bolivar,  or. 
the  Ohio  Canal,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver,  87  miles,  aro  not  yet  completed,  but  are  rapidly 
going  on  in  the  hands  of  private  companies.    The  Mad  River  Rail-road,  begun  in  Septembe* 
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IK^j,  will  oxtond  from  Dayton,  at  the  mouth  of  Mod  River,  to  SnnduHky  Boy,  153  miliJB. 
' ■  ■      "  '  by  law. 
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rail-road  tVoni  Cleveland  to  I'ittsb'irg  has  been  projected  niid  nuthoriijed  bv  faw.  The  Cum- 
berland or  National  Road  in  continued  fVom  Whuelinf;,  acroaa  this  State  through  Zanoaville, 
(^)lumbu(4,  and  Springfinld,  to  the  Indiana  lino. 

The  firat  settlement  in  Ohio  waa  made  at  Marietta,  hy  a  body  of  enu^'ranta  from  New 
England,  in  1788.  The  landa  north  of  the  Ohio  River  liad  been  previously  ceded  by  the 
Hoparate  States  to  tho  government  of  the  confederacy;  and,  July  Hi,  1787,  an  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  tho  Territory  of  the  United  Statea  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio  had  been 
passed  by  Congress.  In  the  year  18(X),  tlm  wesforn  part  of  tlir  Territory  was  aeparaled  from 
tho  eastern  part,  under  the  numo  of  tin  '  liana  Territory,  und  in  1802,  the  State  of  Ohio 
was  received  into  tho  Union  as  an  indepouu  nt  member  of  the  confederacy.  The  Constitution 
of  Ohio  vests  the  legislative  anthoiity  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  together 
•tyled  tho  Gonoral  Assembly.  The  Mrnate  is  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  tho  House 
for  one ;  tho  (Jovti     r  is  cliosen  by  the  people,  and  holds  office  for  two  years.    The  Judges 

hly  fnr     'n  term  of  seven  years.     SuffVage  is  universal, 

gt  iii;ral  education  has  been  organized,  but  is  not  in 

In  addition  to  tin;  funds  arising  from  tho  sale  >  f 

«,     .Statf  tax  is  levied  to  aid  in  the  support  of  comt.vjs. 

•%0  V       .  districts,  and  tlioso  districts  which  support  a 

titltd  to  receive  their  quota  of  the  Slate's  money. 

■«i  in  the  State.    The  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens ; 

Unge,  at  Gambler,  with  a  theological  department; 

A,  with  a  theological  department;  Franklin  College,  at 

Granville,  with  a  theological  department;  Marietta 
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schools;  each  township  i 

school  tor  three  months  n. 

There  are  about  20  respectiiU:-  n 

Miami  University,  at  Oxford;  K 

Western  Reserve  College,  at  Iliid^ 

New  Athens;  Granville  College,  n 

College,  at  Marietta;  Willoughby  University,  at  Chagrin;  and  Oberlih  Institute,  at  New 

Elyria,  are  tho  principal  educational  institutions.    Tho  Ijine  Seminary,  ot  Cincinnati ;  the 

Lutheran  Theol  igical  School  at  Columbus;  tho  Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati;  the 

Reformed  Medical  Collegu  of  Ohio,  at  Worthington ;  and  the  Law  School,  at  Cincinnati, 

are  devoted  to  professional  st\idies.     fhe  predominant  religious  sects  are  tho  Presbyterians, 

Methodists,  and  Baptists.    The  Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  German  Reformed,  and  Friends, 

are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Roman  Catholics,  Universalists,  Shakers,  and  adherents 

of  the  New  Jerusolem  Church. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  population  of  Ohio  hos  never  been  paralleled ;  in  42  years  from 
tho  time  when  it  received  its  first  white  settlers,  tho  number  of  its  inhabitants  vvas  937,903. 
Its  fertile  and  unoccupied  lands  attracted  immigrants  not  only  from  the  other  States,  chiefly 
the  Eastern  and  Middle,  but  large  bodies  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  and  great  numbers  of  British 
emigrants  have  settled  themselves  in  its  smiling  valleys  and  rich  plains.  The  Germans  com- 
pose about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the 
English  language ;  but  as  all  legal  proceedings  are  in  that  language,  tlio  German  will  soon 
disappear. 


Population  at  Different  Periods. 

1790 3,000 

1800 45,365 

1810 230,760 

1820 581,434 

1830 937,903. 


Ohio  is  divided  into  75  counties,  which  are  as  follows : 


Countief.  Population. 

Adams 12,281 

Allen 578 

Ashtabula 14,584 

Athens 9,787 

Belmont 28,627 

Brown 17,867 

Butler 27,142 

Carroll formed  since  1830 

Champaign 12,131 

Clark 13,114 

Clermont 20,666 

Clinton 11,436 

Columbiana ...  35,592 

Coshocton 11,161 

Crawford 4,791 


Cnuntiei.  Population. 

Cuyahoga 10,373 

Dark 6,204 

Delaware 11,504 

Fairfield 24,786 

Fayette 8,182 

Franklin 14,741 

Gallia 9,733 

Geauga 15,813 

Greene 14,801 

Guernsey 18,036 

Hamilton 52,317 

Hancock 813 

Harden 210 

Harrison 20,916 

Henry formed  since  1830 
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Countlei.  Population, 

Highland 16,345 

Hocking 4,008 

Holmes 9,135 

Huron 13,346 

Jackson 5,941 

Jefferson 22,489 

Knox 17,085 

Lawrence 5,367 

Licking 20,869 

Logon 6,440 

Lorain 5,696 

Lucas formed  in  1835 

Madison 6,190 

Marion 6,551 

Medina 7,560 

Meig 6,158 

Mercer 1,110 

Miami 12,807 

Monroe 8,768 

Montgomery 24,363 

Morgan 11,800 

Muskingum 29,334 

Paulding formed  since  1830 


Counties.  Popula*''-  ,i. 

Perry li  970 

Piokawav 16,001 

Pike...: 6,024 

Portage 18,826 

Preble 16,291 

Putnam formed  since  1830 

Richland 24,008 

Rosa 24,068 

Sondusky 2,851 

Scioto 8,740 

Seneca 6,159 

Stark 26,588 

Shelby 3,671 

Trumbull 26,123 

Tuscarawaa 14,298 

Union 3,192 

Van  Wert formed  since  1830 

Warren 21,468 

Washington 1),731 

V^fayne 23,333 

William 387 

Wood 1,102 


There  are  several  flourishing  towns  on  the  lake :  Ashtabula  is  a  small  town  with  an  arti* 
ficial  harbour ;  Painesville  is  a  thrivinjip  village  further  west,  three  miles  from  the  lake,  which 
carries  on  some  trade  by  its  port,  calleid  Fairport  Cleveland,  the  most  important  lake-port 
of  Ohio,  stands  on  an  elevated  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  of  the  Ohio 
Canal.  Its  harbour  has  been  secured  by  artificial  piers,  and  is  commodious  and  easy  of 
access.  The  population  in  1830  was  1076 ;  in  1835  it  amounted  to  4200,  exclusive  of  the 
little  village  of  Brooklyn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  contained  1000  inhabitants. 
In  1825  there  arrived  here  54  sail-vesseis  and  21  steam-boats  of  an  aggregate  amount  of 
7310  tons;  value  of  exports,  50,166  dollars;  of  imports,  132,645;  in  IsiS,  800  lake  vessels 
and  705  steam-boats  of  232,500  tons  arrived,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  was  2,044,000  dol* 
lars,  of  imports,  4,700,000  dollars.  The  number  of  arrivals  had  increased  in  1835  to  896 
lake-vessolfi  and  980  steam-boats,  amounting  to  about  270,000  tous,  with  a  corresponding  in* 
crease  in  the  value  of  imports  and  exports.  The  amount  of  canal  tolls  paid  here  in  that  year 
was  72,718  doliars. 

Huron,  a  thriving  little  town  further  west,  is  the  depdt  of  a  very  rich  and  flourishing  dis- 
trict, and  Norwalk,  in  its  rear,  situated  in  a  highly  fertile  country,  contains  some  manufac- 
turing establishments.  Portland  or  Sandusky  city  is  situated  on  a  fine  bay,  with  a  good 
harbour,  and  is  a  busy  and  growing  place.  These  villages  have  each  about  1000  inhabitants. 
Perrysburg,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Maumee,  is  prettily  situated  upon 
a  high  bank  below  the  falls  of  the  river ;  its  situation  combines  great  advantages  both  for 
navigation  and  manufactures,  and  the  completion  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  will  give 
it  new  importance.  Fort  Meigs,  in  the  vicinity,  was  the  scene  of  some  lighting  in  1812. 
Toledo,  formerly  Fort  Lawrence,  is  a  flourishing  town,  further  down  the  river,  with  2000  in- 
habitants. 

Akron,  Massillon,  Bolivar,  and  Coshocton,  are  small  but  growing  villages  on  the  Ohio 
Canal.  Zanesville  stands  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Muskingum,  by  which 
and  the  Ohio  Canal  it  has  a  water  communication  with  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  The 
falls  in  the  river  have  made  Zanesville  the  seat  of  numerous  mills  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, including  2  flour-mills,  3  saw-mills,  3  iron-founderies,  paper,  cotton,  and  oil  mills, 
flassworks,  &c.  The  population  in  1830  was  3094 ;  in  1835,  including  the  little  village  of 
'utnam,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  it  was  5200.  Two  bridges  crods  the  river  here, 
and  the  town  contains  8  churches,  an  athenieum,  two  academies,  &c.  Marietta,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State ;  it  is  pleasantly  sil-jated  partly  on 
a  lower  and  partly  on  an  upper  plain,  with  wide  streets,  shaded  with  trees,  g"een  squares, 
and  neat  buildings.  There  are  numerous  mounds  and  embankments  in  and  around  the  town 
Ship-building  was  formerly  carried  on  here,  and  many  steam-boats  are  mill  built;  several 
saw-mills,  an  iron-foundery,  tanneries,  &c.,  also  furnish  occupation  to  the  inhabitants,  whose 
number  is  1200.  Steubenville,  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  populous  I'lstrict,  con- 
tains 5  woollen  and  2  cotton  manufactories,  4  iron  and  brass  founderies,  6  steam-engine  and 
machine  factories,  3  copperas  works,  several  tanneries,  and  saw  and  flour  mills,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  &c.,  with  a  population  of  2937  souls. 

Newark,  a  busy  little  town  on  the  Licking  River,  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  extensive  embankments  found  in  its  vicinity.    Thtse  singular  works  cmi 
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nst  of  four  enclosure^  communicating  with  each  other  by  long  passages  enclosed  within 
parallel  banks,  and  standing  on  an  elevated  plain  at  the  junction  of  tlie  Racoon  Creek  with 
the  Licking.  A  circular  enclosure  of  22  acres  in  area  and  an  octagonal  enclosure  of  40 
teres,  are  tiius  connected  with  another  circular  work  of  26  acres,  and  a  square  one  of  30 
acres,  which  are  three  miles  distant  from  the  former ;  the  parapets  are  wholly  of  earth,  and 
are  from  Si  or  4  to  ^0  feet  high ;  numerous  entrances  or  gateways  afford  access  into  the 
enclosed  spaces,  an  i  before  each  gateway  stands  a  mound  of  the  same  construction  with  the 
ramparts.  The  works  at  Marietta  are  of  a  similar  character  and  extent,  and  there  are  others 
in  the  Scioto  Valley,  at  Circleville,  Chillicothe,  and  other  phces. 

Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Scioto,  in  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful district,  at  the  intersection  of  the  river  by  the  National  Road,  and  a  branch  of  the  Ohio 
Canal.  It  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  with  a  pretty  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  round 
which  stand  some  of  the  principal  public  buildings.  Here  are  the  State  House,  an  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  new  Penitentiary,  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan,  Court-Houses, 
five  Churches,  &c.  Population,  in  1830,  2437;  in  1835,  4000.  Circleville,  situated  in  the 
same  fertile  valley,  has  a  population  of  about  1500 ;  it  ships  large  quantities  of  pork,  flour, 
whiskey,  butter,  die.  The  circular  enclosure,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  has  been  mostly 
destroyed  in  the  process  of  building  the  town ;  it  was  surrounded  by  two  walls,  20  feet 
high,  and  it  communicated  with  a  square  work ;  the  former  was  1000  feet  in  diameter,  the 
latter  900  feet  square ;  several  large  mounds  are  still  standing  in  the  town. 

Chillicothe  stands  between  Paint  Creek  and  the  Scioto,  and  the  streets,  extending  across 
the  neck  from  river  to  river,  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by  others  running  parallel  to  the 
Scioto.  Population,  in  18:30,  2840 ;  in  1835  it  exceeded  4000.  The  manufactures  or  the 
place  %re  pretty  extensive,  and  are  rapidly  increasing.  Portsmouth,  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Ohio  Canal,  derives  importance  from  its  situation ;  its  trade  is  considerable,  and  there 
are  here  several  iro.i-founderies,  nail-factories,  saw  and  grist  mills,  &c.  Population,  in  1830, 
1066 ;  at  present  it  is  nearly  double  that  number.  GalHpolis,  on  the  Ohio  above  Portsmouth, 
and  Athens  and  Lancaster,  on  the  Hockhocking,  are  small  villages.  The  la£t  named,  with 
1800  inhabitants,  is  a  place  of  seme  trade. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  principal  town  in  the  State,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  west, 
is  very  prettily  situated  on  an  upper  and  a  lower  plain,  or  the  first  and  second  banks  of  the 
river ;  the  latter  is  liable  to  inundation  in  a  very  high  stage  of  the  water ;  the  former  is 
about  60  feet  higher,  and  extends  back  to  the  foot  of  a  noble  range  of  hills,  which  sweep 
round  from  the  river  above  to  a  point  below  the  city ;  a  similar  plain  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  occupied  by  the  flourishing  villages  of  Newport  and  Covington,  is  half  enclosed 
by  a  similar  range  of  highlands,  so  that  the  river  appears  to  occupy  the  centre  of  a  circular 
basin,  completely  surrounded  by  a  lofly  rampart  of  green  and  wooded  heights.  The  streets 
of  Cincinnati  are  drawn  with  great  regularity  in  lines  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
river,  and  being  spacious,  neatly  paved,  and  often  bordered  by  rows  of  fine  shade-trees,  they 
produce  a  most  agreeable  impression  upon  the  eye  of  the  traveller;  this  efiect  is  heightened 
by  the  elegance  of  many  of  the  public  buildings  and  dwelling-houses,  some  of  which  are 
deeply  embosomed  in  clumps  of  majestic  trees  and  clusters  of  sweet  flowering  shrubs. 
There  are  here  26  churches,  an  Hospital,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  Theatre,  &c.,  and  the  free 
Bchools  of  the  city  are  numerous  and  on  an  excellent  footing.  The  growth  of  Cincinnati 
has  been  astonisliingly  rapid ;  it  was  founded  in  1789,  and  in  1800  it  h^  a  population  of  750 
eouls ;  in  1820,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  9642 ;  in  1830,  to  24,8:)1,  and  in 
1835  it  exceeded  31,000,  or,  including  Newport  and  Covington,  35,000.  It  huo  become  tlie 
eeat  of  extensive  manufactures,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  trade  by  the  riv^r  and  canal.  In 
1S26  there  were  15  steam-engines  here ;  in  1836,  the  number  was  upwards  of  50 ;  100 
steam-engines,  240  cotton-gins,  and  20  sugar-mills  were  made,  and  22  steam-boats  were 
built,  in  1835.  Brass  and  iron  founderies,  cotton-factories,  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  saw  and 
grist  mills,  and  chemical  laboratories,  are  among  the  manufacturing  establishments ;  the 
value  of  nmnufactured  articles  produced  in  1835  was  estimated  at  5,000,000  dollars.  There 
were  in  that  year  2237  steam-boat  arrivals,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  was  estimated  at 
6,000,000  dollars ;  the  amount  of  toll  collected  on  the  canal  at  Cincinnati  was  25,803  doU 
lars.  Beef,  po.\.  wheat  and  flour,  whiskey,  with  various  manufactured  articles,  are  among 
the  exports. 

Dayton,  on  thn  Miami,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mad  River  which  furnishes  a  great  number 
of  mill-scats,  is  a  rapidly  growing  town,  in  a  highly  productive  region.  It  carries  on  an 
active  trade  by  the  Miami  Canal,  and  it  contains  numerous  saw  and  grist  mills,  several  wool- 
len and  cotton  factories,  an  oil-mill,  and  other  manufactories.  Population,  in  1830,  2954; 
in  1835,  8800.  Xenia,  Springfield,  and  Urbanna,  are  neat  and  thriving  towns  between  the 
Miami  and  the  Scioto.  The  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  as  yet  but  thinly  inhabited,  is 
already  beginning  to  feel  thr  impulse  given  by  the  construction  of  the  Miami  Caoal,  and 
will  soon  l»  filled  with  flourishing  villages.        ^       ><., 
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Indiuna  lica  between  Ohio  and  Illinois,  havingf  the  State  of  Michigan  on  the  north  and 
Kentucky  on  the  south.  Extending  from  37°  5()'  to  41°  47'  N.  lat.,  and  from  84°  48'  to  88° 
W.  Ion.,  it  has  an  exlromo  length  of  275  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  140,  with  an  area  of  36,500 
square  miles.  The  Ohio  forms  its  southern  frontier,  through  a  distance  of  340  miles;  the 
Wabash  washes  its  western  border  through  150  miles  of  its  course ;  and  on  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  Stale  is  Lake  Michigan.  The  southern  strip  comprised  between  the  White 
River  and  the  Ohio  is  hilly ;  and  a  low  ridge,  which  causes  the  falls  in  the  Ohio  at  Louis^ 
ville,  curves  round  toward  the  north  and  west,  and  crossing  the  White  River  and  the  Wa- 
bash, also  produces  rapids  in  those  rivers.  North  of  this  narrow  belt,  the  whole  surface  is 
level  or  very  slightly  undulating,  presenting  no  bold  or  lofty  elevations  above  the  general 
foce  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  land  is  productive,  and,  indeed,  with  trifling  exceptions,  is  highly  fertile ;  in 
the  nortli  there  are  wet  and  marshy  tracts,  but  these  are  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with 
the  ponion  fit  for  cultivation.  "  Much  of  ».he  country  we  have  denominated  hilly  is  rich, 
fertile  land,  even  to  the  summits  of  the  hills.  On  all  the  streams  are  strips  of  rich  alluvion 
of  exhaustless  fertility.  The  interior,  on  the  two  White  Rivers  and  tributaries,  is  mode' 
rately  undulating,  tolerably  rich  soil,  and  much  of  it  heavily  timbered  with  oaks  of  various 
species,  poplar,  beech,  sugar-tree,  walnuts,  hickory,  elm,  and  other  varieties  common  to  the 
West.  There  is  much  level  table-land,  between  the  streams.  Along  the  Wabash  below 
Terr*  Haute,  is  an  undulating  surface,  diversified  with  forest  and  prairie,  with  a  soil  of 
middling  quality,  interspersed  with  very  rich  tracts.  Along  the  Wabash  and  its  tributaries 
above  Terre  Haute^  the  land  in  general  is  first-rate ;  a  large  proportion  forest,  interspersed 
with  beautifiil  prairies.  The  timber  consists  of  oaks  of  various  species,  poplar,  ash,  walnut, 
cherry,  elm,  sugar-tree,  buckeye,  hickory,  some  beech,  sassafras,  lime,  honey-locust,  with 
some  cotton-wood,  sycamore,  hackberry,  and  mulberry  on  bottom  lands.  The  undergrowth 
is  spice-bush,  hazel,  plum,  crab-apple,  hawthorn,  and  vines.  Along  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  are  extensive  prairies,  and  tracts  of  barrens,  with  groves  of  various  kinds  nf  timber 
and  skirts  of  burr-oak.  Towards  Lake  Michigan,  and  along  the  Kankakee  and  St.  Joecpo 
Rivers,  are  lakes,  swamps,  and  marshes."  (^Peck's  New  Ouidefor  Emigrants). 

Indiana  has  great  commercial  advantages  in  her  position  and  the  number  of  her  navigable 
rivers.  The  noble  stream  of  the  Wabash,  which  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  State  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  rises  in  the  northeastern  pa;( 
of  Indiana  on  the  borders  of  Ohio,  and  crossing  the  State  from  east  to  west,  pursues  a  south- 
erly course  into  the  Ohio  River  between  Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  is  navigable  in  high-water 
for  steam-boats  to  Lafayette,  370  miles ;  but  in  low  stages  of  the  water  its  navigation  is 
impeded  by  bars  and  ledges  of  rocks,  through  a  distance  of  about  15  miles,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  White  River.  The  tributaries  of  the  Wabash  are  large  streams ;  the  Sakmanic. 
and  Mississinei/a  from  the  south,  and  Little  River,  Eel  River,  f  'the  Tippecanoe,  from  the 
north,  are  the  principal  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.    Ab,:  miles  from  its  mouth  it 

receives  the  White  River,  which  is  formed  by  the  junctioi  'o  considerable  streams, 

called  the  West  and  East  Fork.  The  former  rises  near  the  beau-waters  of  the  Wabash  on 
the  Ohio  line,  and  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of  the  State,  in  a  course  of  about  300  miles; 
Bteam-boats  sometimes  go  up  to  Indianapolis,  200  miles.  Tne  East  Fork  is  little  inferior  in 
extent  and  volume  of  waters.  The  White  Water  on  the  southeast  is  the  only  other  consi- 
derable stream  that  flows  into  the  Ohio.  In  the  north  the  Kankakee  rises  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  St  Joseph's,  and  passes  into  Illinois.  The  St.  Joseph's  flows  into  Michigan. 
Another  St.  Joseph's  unites  with  the  St.  Mary's,  and  forms  the  Maumee,  which  passes  into 
Ohio  and  enters  Lake  Erie.     A  portage  of  a  few  \m\es  connects  the  Maumee  and  Wabash. 

The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  from  Lafayette  to  Perrysburg  in  Ohio,  lies  chiefly  in  this 
State,  the  distance  from  Lafayette  to  the  Ohio  line  being  130  miles ;  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  work  is  completed,  and  the  remainder  is  in  progress ;  it  is  executed  by  the  State. 
In  1836,  an  appropriation  of  1,300,001)  dollars  was  made  for  continuing  this  work  to  Terre 
Haute,  90  miles,  and  thence  to  the  Central  Canal,  40  miles ;  at  the  same  time  3,500,000 
dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the  Central  or  White  River  Canal  from  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  above  Loganport  through  Indianapolis,  down  the  White  River  and 
Pigeon  Creek,  to  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  290  miles ;  and  1,400,000  for  the  Whitewater 
Canal,  to  extend  through  Connersville,  down  the  valley  of  the  Whitewater,  to  Lawrence- 
burg  on  the  Ohio,  76  miles ;  further  appropriations  were  also  made  of  50,000  dollars  to  aid 
Illinois  in  removing  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash ;  of  1,300,000  for  the 
making  of  the  Madison  and  Lafayette  Rail  Road,  from  the  Ohio  through  Indianapolis  to  the 
Wabash,  160  miles ;  of  1,150,000  for  a  Macadamized  road  from  New  Albany,  on  the  Ohio, 
to  Vincennes,  and  of  1,300,000  for  a  turnpike  or  rail-road  from  the  same  place  to  Crawfords- 
ville,  near  the  Upper  Wabash,  158  miles.  The  Lawrenceburg  and  Indianapolis  Rail-road  is 
in  process  of  construction  by  a  private  company,  which  has  received  assistance  from  the 
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State ;  lengrth  00  miles.  The  National  Road  passes  from  the  Ohio  line  tbrou|^  Indianapolist 
but  is  not  yet  completed. 

Our  knowledgfe  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Indiana  is  very  defective ;  coal,  lime,  salt,  and 
iron,  are  known  to  abound ;  but  little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  this  source  of  wealth. 
The  ag[ricultural  exports  are  beef,  pork,  cattle,  horses,  swine,  Indian-corn,  hemp,  tobacco, 
&c. ;  ginsenjf,  bees'-wax,  feathers,  and  whiskey  are  also  exported,  but  we  have  no  means  ot' 
estimating  the  value  of  the  trade.  There  are  some  grist  and  saw  mills,  a  few  iron  fiimaces 
and  some  salt-works,  but  the  manufacturing  industry  is  inconsiderable.  The  current  of  im* 
migration  has  flowed  steadily  into  Indiana  durinz  the  last  15  years,  and  its  population  has 
accordingly  increased  with  great  rapidity ;  in  1800,  it  amounted  to  2641 ;  in  1810,  to  24,520 ; 
in  1820,  to  147,n8 ;  in  1830,  to  343,031 ;  and  in  an  official  document  it  was  estimated  at 
the  close  of  1835  to  amount  to  600,000.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  from  Ohio,  and  the 
Middle  and  Northern  States ;  but  there  are  many  immigrants  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
as  well  as  firom  foreign  countries^ 

Some  French  settlements  were  established  here  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  centunr,  at 
which  time  Vincennes  was  founded.  This  part  of  the  country  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
French  possessions  in  North  America,  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1763,  and  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution  it  became  the  theatre  of  some  important  events.  Vincennes  was  captured 
t^  Col.  Clarke  in  1778.  In  1811,  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  that 
nver,  and  the  combined  Indian  forces,  under  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Shawanee  pro- 
phet, were  routed  by  Gen.  Harrison. 

The  Legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana,  consists  uf  a  Senate,  chosen 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  elected  annually.  The  Govern 
nor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  is  President  of  the  Senate,  are  chosen  by  the  people  for 
the  term  of  three  years.  The  superior  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Grovemor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate ;  but  the  inferior  Judges  are  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  or  bv 
the  people ;  they  all  hold  office  for  seven  years.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  2i 
yp«r<s  who  has  resided  in  the  State  during  the  year  next  preceding  the  election,  enjoys  the 
right  of  suflhtge.  The  same  provision  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  thai  has  been  made  in  the  other  new  States,  but  no  efficient  system  of  general  edu- 
cation has  yet  been  adopted ;  the  Constitution  makes  it  "  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  shall  permit,  to  provide  bv  law  for  a  general  system  of  education, 
ascending  in  a  regular  gradation,  from  township  schools  to  a  State  university,  wherein  tuition 
diall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  all."  Indiana  College  at  Blcomington,  South  Hanover 
College  at  South  Hanover,  and  Wabash  College  at  Crawfordsville,  are  useflil  institutions. 
Academies  have  been  established  in  several  of  the  coimties.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists 
are  the  prevailing  religious  sects ;  the  Presbyterians  and  Friends  are  numerous,  and  there 
ire  Itoman  CaUiolics,  Episcopalians,  &c. 

Indiana  is  divided  into  85  counties,  as  follows:  .       v       '    <:•> 


Counties.  Population. 

Adams formed  in  1835 

Allen 99fi 

Bartholomew 5,476 

Boone 621 

CarroU 1,611 

Cass 1,162 

Clark 10,686 

Clay 1,616 

Clinton 1,423 

Crawford 3,238 

Daviesa 4,543 

Dearborn 13,974 

Decatur 5,887 

Dekalb formed  in  1835 

Delaware.  ....'• 2,374 

Dubois 3,778 

Elkhart 935 

Fayette 9,112 

Floyd 6,361 

Fountun 7,619 

Franklin 10,190 

Fulton formed  in  1835 

Gibson 5,418 

Grant formed  in  1831 

Greene 4,242 

Hamilton 1,757 

Hancock 1,436 

Vol.111. 


Countlet.  Population 

Harrison.... 10,273 

Hendricks 3,975 

Henry 6,497 

Huntmgton formed  in  1832 

Jackson 4,870 

Jasper formed  in  1835 

Jay formed  in  1835 

Jefferson 11,465 

Jennings 3,974 

Johnson 4,019 

Knox 6,525 

Kosciusko formed  in  1835 

Laporte formed  in  1832 

Lagrange ■ formed  in  1832 

Lawrence 94i34 

Madison....   Si238 

Marion 7,192 

ManhaU formedinl835 

Martin 2,010 

Miami formed  in  1832 

Monroe 6,577 

Montgomery 7,317 

Morgan 5,593 

Newton formed  in  1835 

Noble formed  in  1835 

Orange 7,901 

Owen 4,017 

SV 
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Oountle*.  ..^.^  j^.^i  \f'     Populttlon. 

Parke      ".'... 7,535 

Perry 3,369 

Pike a,475 

Poaov 6,549 

Porter formed  in  1835 

Pulaski formed  in  1835 

Putnam 8,363 

Randolph 3,!)13 

Ripley 3,989 

Rush 9,707 

Scott 3,092 

Shelby 6,395 

Spencer 3,196 

St.  Joseph's 387 

Stark formed  in  1835 

Steuben formed  in  1835 


Countios.         ! '  Populition. 

Sullivan 4,630 

Switserland 7,033 

Tippecanoe 7,187 

Union 7,944 

Vanderburgh 3,611 

Vermillion 5,692 

Vigo 5,766 

Wabash formed  in  1833 

Warren 2,861 

Warrick 2,877 

Washington 13,064 

Wayne 18,571 

Wells formed  in  1835 

Whitley formed  in  1835 

White formed  in  1835. 


Indiana  contains  no  large  towns,  but  a  great  number  of  thriving  villages  are  already  scat- 
t<!red  over  hor  surface,  and  are  daily  growing  in  population,  wealth,  and  trade,  os  the  voM 
natural  resources  of  the  State  are  unfolded.  Lawrenceburg,  on  the  Ohio,  just  bj^low  the 
moutli  of  tlie  Whitewater,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  but  its  site  is  so  low  that  it  in  subject 
to  inundation  during  very  high  stages  of  the  water.  Madison  is  a  flourishing  town,  plea- 
santly situated,  60  miles  below  Lawrenceburg,  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  Vevay  is  a 
little  village,  settled  by  a  Swiss  colony,  with  about  1000  inhabitants.  Jeifersonville,  opposite 
Louisville,  is  a  thriving  town ;  it  contains  the  State  Prison.  New  Albany,  below  the  fhlii 
of  the  Ohio,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  and  contains  about  3000  inhabitants.  £vaii»- 
ville  is  also  a  growing  village. 

New  Harmony  on  the  Wabash  was  founded  by  the  German  sect  called  Hannonites,  under 
the  direction  of  Rapp ;  in  1824,  it  was  bought  by  Owen  of  Lanark,  who  attempted  to  put  in 
operation  here  his  new  social  system ;  the  scheme  failed,  and  his  followers  were  dispersed, 
but  the  village  is  now  a  flourishing  place  in  other  hands.  Vincennes,  higher  up  the  river, 
is  an  old  French  settlement,  formed  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  population 
in  1680  was  1500,  but  it  is  now  rapidly  increasing.  Terre  Haute,  Lafayette,  and  Logans* 
port  are  young,  but  growing  centres  of  trade.  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands 
on  a  fine  plain  near  the  White  River,  and  is  laid  out  with  much  taste  and  regularity ;  the 
opacious  streets  are  lined  with  neat  houses,  and  the  public  buildings  are  handsome  structures. 
The  population  is  at  present  about  2000.  Richmond,  on  the  National  Road,  near  the  Ohio 
State  line,  is  also  a  prosperous  little  town.  The  town  of  Michigan  has  lately  been  founded 
on  the  lake  of  that  name,  but  there  is  no  good  harbour  within  this  State,  and  the  navigation 
is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  exposure  to  the  winds  and  surf.  "  The  total  absence  of  har- 
bours round  this  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  has  caused  the  wreck  of  many  a  vessel,  as 
the  action  of  a  storm  from  the  northward  upn  such  a  wide  expanse  of  fresh  waters  is  tre- 
mendous ;  and,  from  the  great  height  and  violence  of  the  surf  whic*:  liien  thunders  in  upon 
the  base  of  the  sand-hills,  and  the  utter  solitude  of  this  coast,  lives  are  seldom  if  ever  saved." 
The  whole  shore  is  lined  by  lofty,  bare  sand-hills,  rising  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet, 
with  a  breadth  of  a  mile  and  upward,  in  the  rear  of  which  a  belt  of  sandy  hillocks,  covered 
with  white  oak  and  pine,  forms  the  transition  from  the  barren  strand  to  the  fertile  country 
further  inland. 

There  are  still  about  3000  Pottawatamies  in  the  northern  part  of  Indiana,  and  several 
hundred  Miamies,  but  they  will  probably  soon  be  removed  to  the  Western  Territory. 

3.  State  of  Illinois, 

This  rich  and  highly  favoured  tract  of  country  extends  from  37°  to  42°  30'  N.  lat,  and 
from  87°  to  91°  30'  W.  Ion.  Its  exrfome  length  is  380  miles ;  its  breadth  in  the  north  is 
about  140  miles,  but  it  expands  to  220  miles  in  the  centre,  whence  it  contracts  toward  the 
■outh  to  a  narrow  point.  The  land  area  is  55,000  square  miles.  Illinois  has  Wisconsin 
Territorjr  on  the  north.  Lake  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky  on  the  east,  and  Missouri  and 
Wisconsin  on  the  west ;  it  has  a  lake-coast  of  about  60  miles ;  the  Mississippi  forms  its  west- 
ern boundary  through  a  distance  of  550  miles ;  the  Ohio  is  its  southern  boundary  through 
140  miles,  and  on  the  east  it  has  the  Wabash  for  150  miles.  The  interior  is  penetrated  by 
noble  rivers  aflbrding  extensive  advantages  for  inland  navigation.  The  Little  Vermillion, 
Embarras,  and  Little  Wabash  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Wabash  from  Illinois.  The 
Illinois,  the  principal  river  of  the  State,  is  formed  in  the  northeastern  part  by  the  junction  of 
the  Kankakee  and  the  Desplanes,  and  flows,  by  a  southwesterly  course  of  300  miles,  to  the 
MissiasippL    For  the  distance  of  nearly  50  miles  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  there  are 
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otwtructions  to  its  navigation  in  a  low  stage  of  water,  and  the  rapidi  above  tho  mouth  o  the 
Vermillion  River  can  be  passed  only  in  times  of  flood.  Below  thia  steam-boats  of  moderate 
burthen  find  no  impediments  through  a  distance  of  260  miles.  "  Tho  current  througliout 
the  distance  last  mentioned  is  exceedingly  ffentle,  often  quite  imperceptible :  indeed  thii 
part  of  the  river  may  with  much  propriety  be  denominated  on  extended  pool  of  stagnant 
water."  {Jjong't  Expedition  to  the  St.  Peter's  River.)  The  Illinois  has  been  well  described 
aa  a  natural  canal,  flowing  through  natural  meadows.  In  high  floods  tiie  Illinois  overflowe 
its  banks,  and  the  Mississippi,  in  a  high  stage  of  water,  backs  up  tho  river  to  a  distance  of 
70  miles  flrom  its  mouth.  In  some  places  it  expands  to  such  a  width  as  to  receive  the  name 
of  Lake ;  such  an  expansion  is  Lake  Peoria,  about  20  miles  in  length.  The  Kankakee  risei 
in  Indiana  near  the  St.  Joseph's,  and  boats  pass  in  the  wet  season  from  the  channel  of  one 
river  to  that  of  the  other.  The  Desplancs  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  runs  for  some  distance 
parallel  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  not  more  than  ten  miles  iVom  the  lake,  with 
which  there  is  a  natural  navigable  communication,  through  which  loaded  boats  often  paae 
during  the  spring  floods.  The  Fox  River  is  a  large  stream  which  rises  in  Wisconsin,  but 
there  are  rapids  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Vermillion  is  a  fine  mill-stream ;  the 
Spoon  River  and  the  Sangamon  are  navigable  streams.  The  Rock  River  is  a  large  tributary 
01  the  Mississippi,  rising  in  Wisconsin ;  it  is  navigable  for  some  distance,  but  in  low  water 
the  navigation  is  impeded  by  several  rapids  not  far  fVom  its  mouth.  The  Kaskaskia  riaea 
near  the  centre  of  tho  State,  and  reaches  the  Mississippi  in  a  southwesterly  course  of  about 
400  miles ;  it  pacscs  through  a  fine  country,  and  is  navigable  for  some  distance. 

A  small  tract  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  hilly,  and  the  northern  portion  is  also 
somewhat  broken ;  but  the  general  surface  is  almost  a  un'form  level,  or  slightly  undulating. 
In  many  instances  the  face  of  the  country  is  so  level,  that  during  the  wet  season  it  is  inun- 
dated by  the  rains,  and  the  water  stands  on  the  surface  until  it  is  evaporated.  About  two- 
thirds  of  tho  State  consists  of  prairies,  which  in  the  southern  part  are  comparatively  few  and 
small,  but  in  the  centre  and  north  are  numerous,  and  form  wide  expanses  stretching  as  &r 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  their  natural  state  they  form  admirable  postures,  but  if  the  tough 
sward  witli  which  the^  are  covered  is  destroyed,  they  soon  become  covered  with  forests. 
"  In  general,  Illinois  is  abundantly  supplied  with  timber,  and  were  it  equally  distributed 
through  the  State,  there  would  be  no  part  wanting.  The  apparent  scarcity  of  timber  where 
the  prairie  predominates,  is  not  so  great  an  obstacle  to  the  settlement  as  has  been  supposed. 
For  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  timber  is  applied,  substitutes  are  found.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  young  growth  pushes  itself  forward,  without  a  single  effort  on  the  part  of 
man  to  accelerate  it,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  prairie  becomes  converted  into  thickets, 
and  then  into  a  forest  of  young  timber,  shows  that,  in  another  generation,  timber  will  not  be 
wanting  in  any  part  of  Illinois. 

"  The  kinds  of  timber  .nost  abundant  are  oaks  of  various  species,  black  and  white  walnut, 
ash  of  several  kinds,  elm,  sugar-maple,  honey-locust,  hackberry,  linden,  hickory,  cotton-wood, 
pecan,  mulberry,  buckeye,  sycamore,  wild  cherry,  bo.',  elder,  sassafras,  and  persimmon.  In 
the  southern  and  eusiern  parts  of  the  State  are  yellov/  poplar  and  beech;  near  the  Ohio  are 
cypress,  and  in  several  counties  are  clumps  of  yellow  pine  and  cedar.  On  the  Calamick, 
near  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  small  forest  of  white  pine.  The  undergrowth  is 
redbud,  pawpaw,  sumach,  plum,  crabh-apple,  grape-vines,  dogwood,  spice-bush,  green-brier, 
hazle,  &c.  The  alluvial  soil  of  the  rivers  produces  cotton-wood  and  sycamore  timber  of 
amazing  size."  {Peck^s  Gazetteer  of  Illinois.) 

A  third  description  of  country  is  the  barrens,  or  oak  openings,  which  partake,  as  it  were, 
at  once  of  the  character  of  the  forest  and  prairie.  The  land  is  generally  dry  and  more  uneven 
than  the  prairies,  and  is  covered  with  scattered  oaks,  interspersed  at  times  with  pine,  hickory, 
and  othei*  forest  trees,  of  medium  or  stunted  size,  which  spring,  however,  from  a  rich  vege* 
table  soil,  generally  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  "  They  rise  from  a  grassy 
turf  seldom  encumbered  with  brushwood,  but  not  unfrequently  broken  by  jungles  of  rich  and 
gaudy  flowering  plants,  and  of  dwarf  sumach.  Among  the  oak  openings  you  find  some  of  the 
most  lovely  landscapes  of  tho  west,  and  travel  for  miles  and  miles  through  varied  park 
scenery  of  natural  growth,  with  all  the  diversity  of  gently-swelling  hill  and  dale — here,  trees 
grouped,  or  standing  single — and  there,  arranged  in  long  avenues,  as  though  by  human  hands, 
with  slips  of  open  meadow  between.  Sometimes  the  openings  are  interspersed  with  nume* 
reus  clear  lakes,  and  with  this  addition  become  enchantingly  beautiful.  But  few  of  these 
reservoirs  have  any  apparent  inlet  and  outlet;  they  are  fed  by  subterraneous  springs  or  the 
rains,  and  lose  their  surplus  waters  by  evaporation."  (,Latrobe'8  Rambler  in  America^ 
These  tracts  are  almost  invariably  healthy,  and  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  pro- 
duce than  bottoms  and  prairies. 

The  alluvial  bottoms  are  numerous  and  extensive  in  this  State,  being  found  of  greater  or 
less  dimensions  on  all  the  rivers;  many  of  them  are  liable  to  be  inundated,  and  as  fhe 
msrgina  of  the  rivers  are  ordinarily  higher  than  the  land  in  the  rear,  the  water  cannot  escape, 
oat  Btande  until  it  disappears  by  evaporation.    These  inundated  tracta  are  unsuitable  for 
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Mttlement  and  cultivation,  but  will  easily  be  reclaimed  by  (iminin?  or  by  rnisinif  embank- 
menta  to  prevent  th**  overflow  of  the  riven.  Other  tracts  of  bottom  Innd  arc  abovi;  the  rcacii 
of  the  floods,  and  pi  sent  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  composed  of  the  rich  slime  brought 
down  and  deposited  by  the  river.  They  are  ffcnorally,  however,  unhealthy,  but  cultivation 
appears  to  render  them  more  salubrious.  In  the  rear  of  these  bottoms  there  are  (fcncrally 
pools  of  standing  water,  caused  by  the  circumstance  before  mentioned,  that  the  surface 
oeclinet  fVom  the  margin  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  river-hills.  One  of  the  mut  exton- 
rive  of  these  bottoms,  called  the  American  Bottom,  extends  from  the  Kaskaskia  River  to 
Alton,  a  distance  of  00  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  five  miles,  and  comprising  280,000 
acres;  the  soil  is  fVom  20  to  25  feet  deep.  Below  this,  between  Muddy  Creek  and  the  Ohio, 
ia  the  Misaissippi  Bottom,  also  very  extensive. 

"  Theae  bottoms,  especially  the  American,  are  the  best  regions  in  the  United  States  for 
raising  Stock,  particularly  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.  Seventy-flve  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre  is  an  ordinary  crop.  The  roots  and  worms  of  the  soil,  the  acorns  and  other  firuits  fVom 
the  trees,  and  the  fish  of  the  lakes,  accelerate  the  growth  of  swine.  Horses  and  cattle  find 
exhauatless  supplies  of  grass  in  the  prairies  [unwooded  patches  of  the  bottoms] ;  and  pea* 
vines,  buflklo-grass,  wild  oats,  and  other  herbage  in  the  timber,  for  summer  range ;  and  oilen 
throughout  most  of  tlie  winter.  In  all  the  rush-boltoms,  they  fktten  during  the  severe 
weather  on  rushes.  The  bottom  soil  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  small  grain, 
aa  of  maize,  or  Indian-corn,  on  account  of  its  rank  growth,  and  being  more  subject  to  olast, 
or  fiill  down  before  harvest,  than  in  the  uplands."   (PecVg  Oazetteer^ 

There  is  but  little  stony  ground  in  the  State,  but  toward  the  Lead  District  in  the  north- 
west'sm  part,  the  soil  is  poor  and  stony,  and  the  surface  ia  much  broken  by  limestone  knolls, 
called  knobs. 

Coal,  salt,  and  lime,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  among  the  known  mineral  productions  of 
Illinois,  but  its  bosom  has  not  yet  been  explored  for  its  Ridden  treasureo.  Coal  is  very  abun- 
dant in  almost  every  quarter,  and  is  considerably  worked.  Lead  is  found  in  the  northwestern 
comer  of  the  State  in  exhnustless  quantities ;  the  lead-diggings  extend  from  the  Wisconsin 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rock  River,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  The  Indians  and 
French  had  been  long  accustomed  to  procure  the  ore,  but  it  was  not  until  1822  that  the 
process  of  separating  the  metal  was  begun  to  be  carried  on  here.  Since  that  time,  up  to  the 
end  of  1835,  70,420,357  pounds  of  lead  have  been  made  hero,  and  upwards  of  13,000,000 

Sounds  have  been  smelted  in  one  year;  but  the  business  having  been  overdone,  the  product 
aa  since  been  much  less.  In  1833  it  was  7,941,702  pounds;  in  If^,  7,071,579;  and  in 
1885,  only  3,754,200 ;  this  statement  includes  the  proauce  of  Wisconsin  Territory  as  well 
aa  of  Illinois.  Some  salt  is  made  near  Shawneetown ;  near  Danville,  on  the  Litr.e  Vermil- 
lion ;  and  near  Brownville,  on  Muddy  Creek.  The  springs  arc  owned  by  the  State,  and  leased 
to  the  manufacturers. 

Maize  is  the  staple  production  of  the  State,  and  the  average  produce  ia  60  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Wheat  ia  also  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  yields  nour  of  superior  quality ;  rye  is 
much  used  for  distillation.  Hemp,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  which  is  mostly  consumed  in  house- 
hold manu&ctures,  but  is  also  exported,  the  castor-oil  bean,  firom  which  large  quantities 
of  oil  are  made  for  exportation,  and  the  common  grains  are  also  among  the  products.  Large 
herds  of  cattle  are  kept  with  little  trouble,  and  great  numbers  are  driven  out  of  the  State,  or 
sent  down  the  river  in  flat-boats.  Thousands  of  hogs  are  raised  with  little  attention  or 
expense,  and  pork  is  largely  exported. 

Some  settlements  were  made  on  the  Mississippi  by  the  French,  from  Canada,  toward  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  time  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  were  founded.  The 
whole  of  this  region  was  afterwards,  however,  abandoned  to  the  English  by  the  peace  of 
1768.  In  1809,  Illinois,  which  had  previously  formed  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  was 
organized  aa  a  separate  Territory,  under  its  present  name,  and  in  1818  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  American  confederacy.  The  legislature  of  Illinois,  styled  the  Gene- 
ral Aasembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  elected  for  four  yean,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  for 
twa  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour.  '  The  Governor  and  Judges  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  form  a  council  of  revision,  to 
which  bills  that  have  passed  the  Assembly  are  submitted  for  approval ;  notwithstanding  their 
Ejections,  however,  a  bill  becomes  a  law  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  two  houses.  All 
white  male  citizens  above  the  age  of  21  years,  who  have  resided  within  the  State  six  months 
next  preceding  the  election,  are  entitled  to  vote.    Votes  are  given  viva  voce. 

The  same  provision  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  this  as 
in  the  other  new  States,  by  the  appropriation  of  certain  proportions  of  the  public  land  to  this 
purpose.  But  the  scattered  state  of  the  population  has  as  yet  prevented  a  general  system  of 
public  education  ih>m  being  carried  into  operation.  There  are  several  respectable  academies 
in  the  State,  and  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  Shurtleff  College  at  Alton,  and  the  Alton 
fheological  Seminarr.  at  the  same  place,  bid  fair  to  be  useful  institutions.    The  Methodists 
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and  Baptuta  are  the  moat  numeroua  religious  socts,  and  there  are  many  Preabtteriana,  Roman 
Catholici,  &.C,  An  important  public  worlc  lias  lately  been  commenced  in  this  State,  which 
will  effect  the  junction  of  the  MiaaiBsippi  and  Lake  Michigan :  the  Illinois  and  Chicago  Canal, 
extending  (Vom  Chicago  on  the  lake  to  a  point  below  the  rapids  of  the  Illinois,  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles,  is  in  progress,  funning  the  fourth  navigable  channel  from  the  Miasissippi 
valley  to  the  great  lakes.  The  part  of  the  National  Roaa  between  Terre  Haute  and  Vanda* 
lia  is  not  yet  completed,  and  that  part  which  ia  to  extend  from  Vondalia,  west  to  the  Missis 
aippi,  is  not  yet  begun. 

The  population  of  Illinois  has  increased  with  the  same  amazing  rapidity  aa  that  of  tho 
neighbourmg  States.    The  constitution  provides  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi 
tude  shall  nereafler  be  introduced  into  the  State,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes ;  and  as  negroes  coming  into  the  State  are  required  to  give  bcmda  with  aecurity,  that 
they  will  not  become  chargeable  as  paupers,  there  are  few  blacks. 


f^ 


•  »■>••; 
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-   ■  PoptilaHon  at  Different  Period$. 

1800 3,000 

1810 12,282 

y  1820 66,211 

1830 167,446 

1836  -         272,427. 


1  , 


,  .  .-./■;■ 


The  United  States  census  of  1830  returns  747  slaves  in  Illinois;  but  this  is  an  error,  the 
persons  returned  as  such  being  indented  apprentices.  The  whole  number  of  blacks,  in  1880^ 
was  2384.    Illinois  is  divided  into  66  counties,  as  follows : 


Adam 2,186....  7,042 

Alexander 1,390  ....  3,0.'>0 

Bond 3,124  ....  3,580 

Calhoun...    1,090....  1,091 

Champaign.,  formed  in  1833  ... .  1,045 

Clork 3,940....  3,413 

Clinton 2,330....  3,648 

Clay 755  ....  1,648 

Crawford 3,117....  3,540 

Coles formed  in  1830  ....  5,125 

Cook formed  in  1830  ....  9,836 

Edgar 4,071  ....  6,668 

Edwards 1,649  ....  2,006 

Effingham  . .  formed  in  1831  ....  1,055 

Fayetto 3,704  ....  3,638 

Franklin 4,083  ....  5,551 

Fulton    1,841  ....  5,917 

Gallatin 7,405....  8,660 

Greene 7,674  ....  12,274 

Hamilton 2,616....  3,877 

Hancock 483  ... .  3,249 

Henry 41  ....  118 

Iroquois....  formed  in  1833  ... .  1,164 

Jackson 1,828  ....  2,783 

Jasper formed  in  1831  ....  415 

Jefferson 2,555  ....  3,350 

JosOavies 2,111....  4,038 

Johnson 1,596  ....  2,166 

Kane formed  in  1836 

Knox 274....  1,600 

Lasolle formed  in  1831  ....  4,754 

Lawrence 3,668  ....  4,450 

Macon 1,122  ....  3,022 


coun.....  isSr^'-'-iaas. 

Madison 6,221  ....  9,016 

Macoupin 1,990  ....  5,554 

Marion 2,135....  3,644 

M'Donough 3,959  ....  3,883 

M'Hcnry formed  in  1836 

M'Lean formed  in  1830  ....  5,311 

Mercer 26....  497 

Monroe 3,000  ....  3,660 

Montgomery 2,953  ....  3,740 

Morgan 12,714....  19,214 

Ogle formed  m  1636 

Peoria 1,309....  3^220 

Perry 1^215....  3,301 

Pike 3,396  ....  6,037 

Pope 3,613..-.  3,756 

Putnam  . .  included  in  Peoria    .    .  4,031 

Randclph 4,439      ..  5,'j95 

Rock  Island  .  formed  in  1631  ...  616 

Sangamon 12,960  ....  17,57.*! 

Schuyler,  included  in  M'Donough  .  6,361 

Shelby 2,970....  4,848 

StClair 7,087....  9,055 

TazeweU 4,712....  5,850 

Union 3,239  ....  4,156 

Vermillion 5,836  ....  8,103 

Wabash 3,710  ....  3,010 

Warren 308  ... .  2,623 

Washington 1,675  ....  3,292 

Wayne 2,553  ....  3,939 

White 6,091....  6.489 

Whiteside...  formed  in  1836    ,  .   ... 

Will formedinl836  ..r^  ,:. 

Winnebago.,  formed  in  1836.  ,"..  ' 


The  towns  of  Illinois  are  small,  but  some  of  them  are  rapidly  acquiring  importance,  and 
the  number  of  thriving  villages  is  already  considerable.  The  principal  town  on  the  Ohio  is 
Shawneetown,  127  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash ;  it 
is  the  depdt  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  including  the  Gallatin  Salines,  but  is  situ- 
Rted  on  a  bank  liable  to  inundation  in  very  high  floods.  It  has  about  1000  inhabitants.  Law- 
renceville,  on  an  elevated  ridge  near  the  Embarras,  and  Mount  Carmel,  below  the  rapids  of 
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unhealthy  for  now  settlers,  but  their  occupsnts  do  not  suflTer  in  thin  respect.    **  The  villag^e 
of  Kaskukia,  Prairie  du  Rochcr,  and  Canokia,  were  built  up  by  their  industry  in  place 


the  Wabaah,  are  thriving  towns.  America  is  a  little  village  occupying  tne  first  high  land 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  banks  below  being  inundated  at  high  water.  An  attempt, 
however,  has  been  made  to  secure  a  position  from  inundation  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  by  a  levee  or  embankment. 

Cahokia  and  Kaakaakia  are  old  French  villages  on  the  American  Bottom,  with  not  mora 
than  500  to  000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  French.    These  and  similar  sites  are  found 

'■""      ""  jes 
.    jL.  -     -   —        ."oces 

where  Americans  would  have  perished."  (Beck's  Oazetteer.)  This  bottom  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  size  of  the  mounds,  which  are  ecattorcd  "like  gigantic  hay-cocks,"  over 
its  surface.  Seventy  of  these  may  bo  counted  on  the  Edwardsville  road,  near  Cahokia,  and 
the  principal  mound,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  smaller  ones,  is 
ninety  feet  in  height,  with  a  base  of  600  yards  in  circumference.  Mr.  Peck,  author  of  the 
Gazetteer  of  Illinois,  docs  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  all  natural  hills ;  other  writers 
affirm  that  while  some  of  them  are  evidently  natural,  others  are  as  plainly  of  artificial  origin. 
The  subject  requires  further  examination. 

Alton,  situated  on  the  blufls  at  the  northern  termination  of  the  American  Bottom,  two 
miles  and  a  half  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  eighteen  below  that  of  the  Illinois,  is' 
the  western  depdt  of  the  produce  of  Illinois.  Possessing  a  fine,  commodious  harbour,  with 
an  excellent  landing  for  steam-boats,  formed  by  a  level  rock  of  a  convenient  height,  which 
makes  a  natural  wharf,  Alton  has  become  the  centre  of  an  active  and  daily  growing  trade. 
The  population  at  present  exceeds  2000.    There  are  here  four  churches,  a  lyceum,  two 

Erinting-offices,  and  a  penitentiary ;  and  tlie  picturesque  site  of  the  town  is  well  set  off 
y  its  neat  houses,  surrounded  by  tasteful  piazzas  and  gay  shrubbery.  Upper  Alton,  in  the 
rear  of  Alton,  and  about  three  miles  distant,  is  the  seat  of  Shurtlen  College  and  a  Theolo- 
gical Seminary.    Edwardsville  is  a  neat  and  thriving  village  to  the  north  of  Alton. 

Peoria  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  contains  about  1000 
inhabitants.  Ottawa,  above  the  rapids,  is  also  a  flourishing  village  with  deep  water  and  a 
good  landing.  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  has  become  the  principal  commercial  depdt  of  Illinois.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a  high  plain,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  affords  easy  access  to  the  centre  of 
business.  An  artificial  harbour  has  been  made  by  the  construction  of  piers,  which,  extend- 
ing some  distance  into  the  lake,  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  bar.  The  country 
around  is  a  high,  dry,  and  fertile  prairie,  and  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago,  and  along 
the  lake  shore  are  extensive  bodies  of  fine  timber.  The  town  has  grown  up  within  four  or 
five  years,  and  contains  at  present  six  churches,  a  bank,  51  ware-houses,  a  printing-office,  an 
academy,  and  4000  inhabitanta  In  1835  there  were  267  arrivals  of  brigs  and  schooners, 
beside  several  of  steam-boats. 

Springfield,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  the  border  of  a  beautifiil  prairie,  and  surrounded 
by  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the  world,  and  Jacksonville,  further  west,  in  the  midst  of 
a  beautifully  undulating  and  now  cultivated  prairie,  are  busy,  fiourishing  towns  with  about 
9000  inhabitants  each.    Bloomington,  further  north,  is  also  a  growing  little  village. 

On  the  Mississippi,  above  the  Illinois,  Quincy  and  Rock  River  City,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  name,  are  favourably  situated.  On  the  rocky  extremity  of  a  little  island,  about 
three  miles  long  and  of  half  that  width,  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  stands  Fort  Armstrong, 
a  United  States  military  post.  Higher  up,  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Fever  River, 
which  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  the  town,  is  Galena,  a  prosperous  village  in  the  lead 
district,  with  about  1200  inhabitants. 

4.  State  of  Michigan. 

This  State  consists  of  two  distmct  peninsulas,  separated  firom  each  other  by  the  waters  of 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  'I'he  southern  division  extends  from  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Illinois  and  Ohio  to  the  straits  of  Michilimackinac,  and  has  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
west,  an''  Lake  Huron,  the  River  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  River  Detroit,  and  Lake  Erie  on 
the  east  It  is  280  miles  in  length,  and  about  190  in  breadth  in  the  southern  mrt,  but  con 
tracting  to  a  point  in  the  north;  and  it  has  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles.  The  northern 
peninsula  lies  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  on  the  south,  St.  Mary's  River  on  the 
east  and  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and  has  the  Menomonies  and  Montreal  Rivers  on  the 
southwest  and  west;  it  extends  from  83°  12'  to  90°  30'  W.  Ion.,  having  a  length  of  about 
800  miles,  and  varying  in  width  from  100  to  a  few  miles ;  its  area  may  be  roughly  estimated 
at  about  20,000  square  miles,  giving  about  56,000  square  miles  as  the  land  area  of  the  whole 
State.     Michigan  has  a  lake-coast  of  more  than  1400  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  southern  peninsula  is,  in  general,  slightly  undulating,  and  rarely  forms 
a  dead  level ;  the  water-shed,  dividing  the  waters  running  eastward  into  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  from  those  flowing  westwardly,  gradually  rises  in  the  north,  till  it  reaches  an  elevation 
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of  about  300  foet  above  the  nirfkce  of  tho  lakes,  or  nearly  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tea.  The  northern  part  has  not  been  fully  examined,  but  it  appeara  to  bo  nioro  uneven  and 
broken  th&n  the  southern ;  there  are  in  many  places  alonff  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  lofty 
bluff  points,  and  on  the  western  coast,  Lake  Michif^an  is  lined  by  bare,  shifting  sand-hills 
from  100  to  200  feet  high,  similar  to  thoso  already  mentioned  on  tho  Indiana  shore.  There 
are  some  marshy  tracts  in  the  south,  and  some  swamps,  near  tho  marffin  of  Detroit  River, 
but  the  amount  of  such  land  is  quito  inconsiderable. 

A  groat  part  of  the  surface  is  heavily  timbornd,  being  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  ook 
of  various  species,  walnut,  hickory,  poplar,  sugar-maple,  &.c.,  intermixed,  particularly  in  the 
north,  with  white  and  yellow  pine.  The  forest  is  interspersed  with  oaK  openings,  plains, 
and  occasionally  prairies ;  but  the  latter  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  Illinois.  Tno  dry 
prairies  have  a  rich  soil  from  one  to  four  feet  deep,  are  easily  cultivated,  and  yield  abundant 
crops;  the  wet  are  serviceable  in  affording  early  pasturage  and  hay  for  wintering  stock,  and 
witn  a  little  labour  may  be  converted  into  excellent  artificial  meadows.  Tho  Plaint  are 
generally  covered  with  a  regular,  thrifty  growth  of  timber,  so  free  iVom  brushwood  as  to 
resemble  cultivated  grounds.  The  soil  is  rather  gravelly,  but  productive,  and  easy  of  culti- 
vation. "  Tho  openings  are  often  rather  deficient  in  timber,  though  they  are  not  unfVe- 
quently  skirted  with  plains,  or  contain  patches  of  woodland,  from  which  an  ample  supply 
may  be  obtained,  not  only  for  fuel,  but  for  building,  fencing,  and  all  other  farming  piirposes, 
if  used  with  economy.  They  usually  require  but  little,  and  sometimes  no  labour,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  plough ;  three  or  four  yoke  of  cattle  are  found  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  break 
them  for  the  first  time,  after  which  they  are  cultivated  with  nearly  as  much  ease  as  old  im- 

!>roved  lands.   They  are  found  to  bo  excellent  for  wheat,  to  improve  by  cultivation,  and  usual- 
y  produce  a  good  crop  of  Indian-corn  the  first  season."  {Farmer's  Emigrant'' s  Onide). 

In  point  of  fertility,  this  State  is  not  surpassed  by  any  tract  of  equal  extent  in  tho  world ; 
in  the  southern  part,  particularly,  there  are  alluvial  lands  of  great  extent  with  a  rich  vege- 
table mould  of  from  tnree  to  six  feet  in  depth ;  and  although  the  northern  part  is  not  so  exu- 
berantly fertile,  yet  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  land.  Scattered  over  the 
surface,  embosomed  in  beautiful  groves,  are  numerous  sheets  of  the  most  pure  and  limpid 
watei,  supplied  by  fountains,  and l)ordered  by  clean,  sandy  shores. 

The  northern  peninsula  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  but  it  appears  to  be  much 
more  hilly  than  the  southern  one.  The  rivers  are  very  much  broken  by  rapids,  and  by  falls 
of  great  height,  and  the  western  part  is  covered  by  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Wisconsin  Hills 
or  Porcupine  Mountains,  which  are  stated  to  rise  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  lake  Superior.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  generally  low  and  little  indented 
by  bays  and  harbours,  and  as  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northwest,  and  sweep  with 
great  fury  over  the  wide  unsheltered  expanse  of  the  lake,  the  navigation  is  more  stormy  and 
dangerous,  than  along  the  Canada  shore.  The  American  Pur  Company  built  a  schooner  on 
this  lake  in  1834.  The  most  remarkable  object  on  the  coast,  after  passing  through  th* 
gigantic  gate,  of  which  Cape  Iroquois  and  Gros  Cap,  at  the  eastern  entrance,  form  the 
columns,  is  the  Pictured  Rocks,  or  La  Portaille  of  the  Canadians,  100  miles  distant.  A 
lofty  wall  of  sand-stone  extends  along  the  shore  for  the  distance  of  about  12  miles,  rising 
perpendicularly  with  an  elevation,  in  some  parts,  of  300  feet.  The  face  of  the  wall  disco* 
loured  by  the  water,  presents  the  appearance  of  landscapes,  buildings,  and  various  objects 
delineated  by  the  hand  of  man,  while  in  some  places  the  cliffs  are  broken  into  grotesque 
forms  by  the  fury  of  the  ever-dashing  surge ;  "  groups  of  overhanging  precipices,  towering 
walls,  caverns,  water-falls,  and  prostruto  ruins  are  here  mingled  in  the  most  wonderful  dis- 
order." One  of  the  most  curious  forn[i:J.'ons  consists  of  a  tabular  mass  of  sand-stone  about 
50  feci  in  diameter  and  8  feet  thick,  jupported  by  four  columns,  which  are  nearly  round  and 
exhibit  almost  the  regularity  of  masonry ;  they  are  from  3  to  7  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
40  feet  high,  and  support  four  light  and  lofly  arches.  The  Canadians  call  this  structure  La 
Chapelle,  but  American  travellers  have  termed  it,  less  happily,  the  Doric  Rock. 

Most  of  the  rivers  of  this  district  empty  themselves  into  Lake  Superior ;  the  principal  are 
the  Ontonagon,  flowing  through  bold  and  picturesque  banks,  and  much  broken  by  falls ;  on 
its  border  is  found  the  celebrated  mass  of  native  copper,  about  20  cubic  feet  in  bulk,  and 
weighing  from  four  to  five  tons.  The  Montreal,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
Michigan,  has  a  fall  oi  about  90  feet,  just  above  its  mouth,  but  canoes  have  passed  up  to  its 
source,  and  thence  by  a  short  portage  into  the  Menomonies,  which  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  western  boundary  to  Green  Bay.  The  latter  is  navigable  for  about  70  miles  fVom  its 
mouth,  but  above  that  point  is  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  American  Fur  Company 
have  a  few  trading  posts  in  this  tract,  but  it  contains  no  permanent  white  inhabitants  except 
in  the  little  village  of  St.  Mary,  which  has  a  population  of  about  800  souls,  mostly  half- 
breeds,  and  French.  At  this  place  is  Fort  Brady,  a  United  States  Military  Station.  The 
River  St.  Mary,  which  forms  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Michigan,  separating  it  from 
Canada,  is  about  50  miles  in  length ;  a  fall  of  about  22  feet  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
prevents  steam-boats  and  lake  crafl  from  entering  Lake  Superiori  but  canoes  ascend  and 
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doncend  the  rapidi.  A  thip  canal  will  doubtlcM  bo  made,  whenever  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try ehall  require  it  There  are  about  1200  Chippewua  or  Ojibwan  acattored  through  ihia 
peninsula,  and  250  Menomoniei  on  Green  Bay,  north  of  Menonionies  River. 

The  louthem  peniniuta  of  Michiffui  ia  abundantly  lupplied  with  riven  and  sireami, 
afluiding  valuable  mill-itroania  or  uaemi  navii(abIo  channcli ;  but  rising  in  the  central  water- 
■hod  and  flowinff  east  and  west  into  tho  boundary  lakes,  thoy  cannot  have  a  course  of  much 
longth.  The  St.  Joseph's  River  has  a  winding  course,  through  a  rich  and  lovely  country, 
of  about  200  miles,  and  ia  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  the  rapids,  a  considcrabin  distance 
ftom  its  mouth.  Tho  Kalamazoo  is  a  smaller  and  more  rapid  stroatn,  but  is  navigable  by 
boats.  Tho  Washtenaw  or  Grand  River  is  the  principal  river  of  llin  peninsula;  it  has  a  ci^ 
cuitoua  course  of  about  200  miles,  and  is  navigable  by  steam-boats  70  miles,  and  by  keel- 
boats  moro  than  a  hundred  miles  furtlier.  Tho  Saginaw  is  a  large  and  important  river, 
formed  by  tho  junction  of  five  or  six  consulerablo  streams,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
Saginaw  Bav.  Tho  Huron  and  Raisin  are  smaller  rivers,  falling  into  Lake  Erie;  but  ther 
are  navigable  by  boats.  Tho  junction  of  Grand  and  Huron  Riven  by  a  canal  is  projecteu. 
Tho  Toledo  and  Grand  River  Rail-road  is  already  in  progress  from  Toledo  to  Adrian,  a  dii- 
tanca  of  34  miles,  and  the  Detroit  and  Pontiao  Rail-road  is  also  in  progress ;  lengtli  80 
milea. 

Tho  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Michigan  is  the  great  lakes,  by  which  it  is  nearly 
■urrounded.  Lying  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  continent,  with  their  surfaces  GOO  feet  above  the 
level  of  tho  ocean,  thoy  penetrate  far  down  below  that  level,  sinco  they  have  a  depth  varying 
fVom  800  to  1000  feet  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Erie  with  their  connecting  channels  have 
already  been  described  undor  the  head  of  Canada ;  but  it  remains  to  give  some  account  of 
J/ike  Michigan,  which  lies  chiefly  in  the  State  that  bean  its  name.  This  great  sheet  of 
water  has  hitherto  been  erroneously  delineated  upon  our  maps,  as  having  a  breadth  of  about 
60  miles,  but  recent  surveys  have  shown  that  its  western  shore  extends  along  the  meridian 
of  88  W.  Ion.,  thus  giving  it  a  width  of  from  80  to  100  miles;  its  length  is  a^ut  360  miles, 
and  it  has  an  area  ofabout  26,000  square  miles.  In  general,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  bays  and  harboun,  the  coast  being  tliroughout  a  greater  part  of  its  windings  unbroken  by 
any  considerable  indentations.  Green  Ba^r  in  tho  northwest  is,  however,  a  fine  expanse,  of 
about  25  miles  in  width,  extending  far  up  into  the  land,  and  accessible  to  vessels  of  200  tons 
burthen.  Ships  of  any  size  may  float  m  Lake  Michigar;,  but  the  waten  on  its  shores  are 
■hallow.  Lake  Michigan  communicates  through  the  Straits  of  Michilimackinac,  called  in 
the  country  Mackinaw,  4  mileo  wide,  with  Lake  Huron.  It  is  remarkably  fVee  from  islands, 
but  towards  its  northern  extremity  are  tho  Manitou  Isles,  and  the  Beaver  Islands.  In  1880 
there  were  five  vessels  which  did  the  whole  carrying  business  of  the  Lake ;  in  1835,  the 
number  of  schoonera  and  brigs  was  150,  beside  several  largo  steam-boats. 

Some  settlements  were  made  here  by  the  French  in  the  17th  century,  and  Detroit  was  at 
an  early  period  an  important  trading  poet  and  military  station.  With  the  rest  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  Michigan  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1763,  and  ailorward  formed 
part  of  the  Northwest  Territory.    In  1805  it  was  set  off  into  a  distinct  Territory,  undor  its 

firesent  name,  and  in  1836,  was  received  into  the  Union,  as  an  independent  State,  with  tho 
imita  already  described.  Tho  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives,  styled  the  Legislature ;  the  former  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the 
latter  annually.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  are  chosen  by  the  people  and  hold 
office  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by  tlie  Governor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  tho  term  of  office  being  seven  years.  Sufllrago  is  universal.  The  con- 
stitution provides  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  be  introduced  into 
the  State,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes ;  and  that  no  lottery  shall  be  authorised  by 
the  State,  nor  shall  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  bo  allowed.  It  is  also  a  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  the  Legislature  shall  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  intel- 
lectual, scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement ;  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common 
schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least 
three  months  in  evory  ^ear ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  State  will  permit,  shall 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  one  at  least  in  each  township.  Measures  have 
already  been  taken  by  the  Presbyterians  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Anne  Arbour, 
by  the  Methodists  of  another  at  Spring  Arbour,  and  by  the  Baptists  of  a  third  in  Kalamazoo 
county. 

Although  the  French  hod  long  since  made  some  settlements  here,  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants was  small,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  bankd  of  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair.     In  1810, 
the  population  amounted  to  only  4762 ;  in  1820,  it  was  8896 ;  in  1830,  exclusive  of  the 
xounties  now  belonging  to  Wisconsin,  28,004;  and  in  1834,  87,273. 
The  State  is  divided  into  38  counties,  as  follows ; 
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Allegan  . .  formed  tince  1830 
Aronao. . .  formed  linca  1830 
Barrjr .  •  •  •  funned  lince  1830 

Berrien 339 

BrtQph . . .  formed  ilnee  1830 
Calhoun . .  formed  slnoe  1830 
Com 1)19 

Chipptwa eae 

Clinton . .  ■  formed  linoe  1830 

Eaton. . . .  formed  lince  1830 

Gladwin.  •  formed  lince  183U 

Gratiot . . .  formed  linco  1830 

Hillidale. .  formed  ainco  1830 

Ingham  •  •  formed  ainoe  1830 

Ionia formed  linco  1630 

laabvlla  . .  formed  lince  1830 

Jacluon  . .  formed  ainco  1830 

Kalamaioo  formed  aince  1830 

Kent formed  ainco  1830 


Popttlatlea. 


1,787 

764 

1,7U 

3;it80 

636 


1,865 
3,134 


Couailta. 


ino. 

Lapeer  . . .  formed  ainco  1830 

Lena^vee 1,491 

Livingiton — — 

Macomb 9,413 

Micldiimaokinao 677 

Midland 

Monroe 3,187 

Montcalm — — 

Oakland 4,911 

Ooeana . .  •  formed  aince  1830 
OtUwa . .  formed  aince  1830 
Soginaw. .  formed  aince  1830 

StClaIr 1,114 

St.Jo8eph 1,313 

Sanilac  . . .  formed  aince  1830 
Shiawoat  3  formed  aince  1830 
Von  Huron  formed  aince  1830 

Waahtenaw 4,043 

Wayne 6,781 


ftpu  ation 


UH 


7,911 

6,0A5 
891 

8,343 


3,344 
3168 


14,990 
16,63d 


Detroit,  the  principal  town  of  Michigan,  long  a  strong  military  poat  of  the  French,  i« 
pleasantly  situated,  chiefly  on  an  elevated  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  aamo 
name ;  a  single  narrow  street  runs  along  the  margin  of  the  water,  but  little  elevated  above 
ita  level.    "Hie  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  neatly  built,  and  during  the  last  five  or  six 

! rears  its  business  and  population  have  increased  commensuratoly  with  the  growth  of  the 
brtile  country  in  its  rear.  In  1830,  tlte  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  2222 ;  m  1835,  it  was 
estimated  at  tiOOO.  The  public  buildings  are  five  churches,  of  which  the  largest  and  mott 
■triking  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  State  House,  Academy,  and  county  buildings. 
Detroit  is  the  dep6t  of  all  the  country  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  there  are  sixteen  or  eighteen 
large  steam-boats  plying  between  this  port  and  Chicago  and  Buflalo.  The  French  fitrmi 
extend  several  miles  along  the  river  above  and  below  Detroit,  and  are  uniformly  laid  out 
with  a  narrow  front  of  a  few  acres  on  the  river  banks,  and  extending  back  into  the  countnr 
for  miles.  As  die  form-houses  stand  on  the  firont,  thev  have  the  aspect  of  a  continuous  vil- 
laj^e.  "  The  original  owners  are  a  singular  race  of  beings  altogether ;  mild  and  amiable, 
with  all  that  politeness  of  manner  which  distinguislies  every  class  of  the  courteous  nation 
fipom  which  they  derived  their  origin ;  they  are  still  said  to  be  profoundly  ignorant.  They 
call  Detroit  tlie  Fort  to  this  day,  and  yet  lew  of  them  know  any  thing  of  the  country  whose 
soldiers  first  held  it  They  are  good  gardeners,  but  very  indifferent  farmers;  and  their 
highest  ambition  is  to  turnout  the  fastest  trotting  pony,  when  the  cariole  races  commence 
on  the  ice  at  mid-winter."  There  is  an  arsenal  of  the  United  Slates  at  Dearbomville,  near 
Detroit. 

Detroit  was  at  a  very  earlv  period  the  rendezvous  of  the  coureurs  du  bois,  or  French 
hunters  and  traders,  and  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  but  does  not  appear  to  hove  had  any 
oermanent  settlements  until  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  at  which  time  i'ort  Pont- 
chartrain  was  erected  here.  In  1763  it  was  besieged  for  nearly  a  year  by  the  celebrated 
Pontiac,  an  Ottawa  chief,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  allied  force  of  Miamies,  Ottawas,  Potta* 
watamies,  Chippewas,  Sbawanese,  and  other  tribes,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  by 
the  arrival  of  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  garrison.  In  1812  it  was  surrendered  by  General 
Hull  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  but  was  not  long  after  re-occupied  by  Harrison.  Detroit 
is  just  beginning  to  fulfil  the  anticipations  expressed  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft    "  Situated  on  the 

Seat  cham  of  lakes,  connected  as  they  are  at  almost  innumerable  points  with  the  waters  of 
B  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Red  River  of  the  north,  it 
communicates  with  the  ocean  at  four  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  whole  continent 
And  when  these  natural  channels  of  commerce  shall  be  improved,  so  as  to  render  them  alike 
passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  increased  products  of  its  commerce  and  agriculture 
will  be  presented  with  a  choice  of  markets,  at  New  Orleans,  New  York,  or  Montreal ;  an 
advantage  derived  Smm  its  singular  position  on  the  summit-level,  in  which  the  most  con- 
siderable rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  in  America  originate.  It  is  thus  destined  to  be  to  the 
regions  of  the  northwest,  what  St  Louis  is  rapidly  becoming  in  the  southwest;  the  seat  of 
its  commer<fle,  the  repository  of  its  wealth,  and  the  grand  focus  of  its  moral,  political,  and 
physical  energies."  (Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  U^er  Misgissippi.) 

The  flourishing  town  of  Monroe  stands  on  the  River  Raisin,  two  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
Lake  Erie,  and  is  accessible  to  steam-bouts.  It  contains  several  saw  and  grist  mills,  a  wool- 
len  manufactory,  and  an  iron  fbundery,  and  the  river  affords  a  great  number  of  mill-<9eats,  with 
•  plentiful  supply  of  water.    The  population  in  1835  was  2000.    Momoc  occupies  the  spot 
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on  which  the  shockinjr  massacre  of  the  American  ]>risoner8  by  the  Indians  under  Gcner&l 
Proctor  took  place.  An  artificial  harbour  is  in  process  of  construction  on  the  river.  Anne 
Arbour  is  a  pretty  and  thriving  little  village  on  the  Huron,  with  1000  inhabitants. 

On  tlio  western  side  of  the  peninsula  Niles  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  St.  Joseph,  25  miles 
from  its  mouth,  with  some  manufactories,  and  1000  inhabitants.  At  the  mouth  of  the  rivet 
is  the  village  of  St.  Joseph,  favourably  situated  to  form  the  depdt  of  the  richest  part  of 
Michigan.  Grand  Haven,  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  has  recently  been  selected  as  the 
site  of  a  village  which  will  doubtless  soon  be  a  considerable  town.  At  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Huron,  or  head  of  the  River  St.  Clair,  on  a  commanding  position,  stands  Fort  Gratic%  a 
United  States  military  post.  The  river  is  here  narrow,  and  the  current  so  rapid  that  vessels 
cannot  pass  without  a  strong  breeze.  On  the  Island  of  Michilimackinac,  in  the  strait  of  the 
same  name,  are  a  village  and  United  States  military  post  The  former,  called  here  Mackinaw, 
stands  on  a  low  flat  bank  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  is  composed  of  a  few  log  houses  with 
about  800  inhabitants ;  it  is  going  to  decay  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  fur  trade,  of  which 
the  dep6t  has  been  removed  to  I^,'>ointe  in  Wisconsin.  The  fort  is  on  the  edge  of  a  lefty 
cliff  overhanging  the  village,  and  forming  the  point  of  the  towering  rock,  which  composes 
the  principal  part  of  the  island. 

The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  still  occupied  by  bands  of  the  Ottawas 
and  Chippewas. 

5.  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  is  separated  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  by  the  Ohio  River, 
and  from  Missouri  by  the  Tilississippi  River.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Virginia,  and  on 
the  south  by  Tennessee.  It  lies  between  36°  30'  and  39*"  10'  N.  lat.,  and  betweeii  82°  and 
80°  80'  W.  Ion.,  having  a  length  of  about  300,  and  a  breadth  of  from  5  to  140  miles,  with 
an  area  of  40,500  square  miles.  The  Ohio  forms  its  boundary  through  a  distance  of  650 
miles,  the  Mississippi  for  75  miles,  and  the  Sandy  River  for  about  100. 

On  the  southeast  the  Cumberland  Mountains  separate  it  from  Virginia,  and  although  they 
do  not  anywhere  attain  a  very  great  elevation,  yet  they  give  to  this  portion  of  the  country  p, 
rugged  and  mountainous  aspect,  and  their  numerous  spurs,  projecting  quite  into  the  centre 
of  ^e  Stote,  render  the  surface  broken  and  hilly.  Continuing  westward  we  pass  through 
an  undulating  and  varied  surface,  abounding  with  bold  features,  although  the  hills  are  much 
less  abrupt  than  in  the  east,  until  gradually  sinking  down  with  more  rounded  forms  and 

fentle  acclivities,  they  merge  into  an  olmost  level  plain  on  the  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and 
lississippi.  "  Along  the  Ohio  River,  and  extending  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  different 
E laces  from  it,  are  the  Ohio  Hills  parallel  with  that  beautiful  stream.  These  hills  are  oilen 
igh,  generally  gracefully  rounded  and  conical,  with  narrow  vales  and  bottoms  around  their 
bases.  They  give  to  that  portion  of  the  State  through  which  they  extend  a  very  rough 
appearance.  They  are  covered  with  lofly  forests,  and  have  often  a  good  soil  on  their  sides 
and  summits.  The  alluvial  bottoms  between  them  and  the  Ohio,  and  along  the  streams  which 
fall  into  that  river,  are  of  the  richest  kind."  (Tanner''s  Emi^ranCs  Guide.) 

In  a  state  of  nature,  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  this  region  was  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  majestic  trees,  and  a  close  undergrowth  of  gigantic  reeds,  forming  what  are  called 
in  the  country  cane-brakes.  But  in  the  southern  part,  on  the  head  waters  of  Green  River 
and  its  branches,  is  an  extensive  tract,  thinly  wooded,  and  covered  in  summer  with  high 
grass  growing  amid  the  scattered  and  stunted  oaks,  that  are  sparingly  sprinkled  over  its 
surface ;  this  tract  received  from  the  first  settlers,  who  were  struck  with  the  contrast  which 
it  presented  to  the  luxuriant  forests  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  the  unpromising  name  of 
the  Barrens,  which  it  by  no  means  deserves.  There  are,  indeed,  portions  of  the  Barrens, 
which  are  known  as  the  Knobs,  that  are  too  sterile  and  rugged  to  admit  of  cultivation ;  but 
the  soil  is  generally  productive,  although  not  of  the  first  quality,  and  is  well  suited  for 
grazing.  There  arc  also  tracts  in  the  mountainous  regions,  and  portions  of  land  on  the  Ohi'j 
Hills,  too  much  broken  to  be  cultivated,  but  a  great  part  of  Kentucky  is  unsurpossed  in  point  of 
fertility  of  soil.  The  region  watered  by  the  Licking,  Kentucky,  and  Salt  rivers,  is  however 
justly  described  as  the  garden  of  the  State,  an  epithet  to  which  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  the  great  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  fine  springs  and  streams  in  which  it  abounds, 
amply  entitles  it.  The  natural  growth  of  this  section  includes  the  black  walnut,  buckeye, 
sugar  tree,  elm,  pawpaw,  honey  locust,  mulberry,  ash,  yellow  poplar,  and  coffee  tree,  with 
an  entangled  and  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  canes,  and  grape-vines  of  extraordinary  size, 
which  has  given  place  to  grass,  the  may  apple,  and  other  plants  indicating  a  fertile  soil. 
The  substratum  here,  as  is  also  the  case  throughout  most  of  Kentucky,  is  limestone.  This 
lovely  region  is  the  'ii&st  populous,  improved,  and  wealthy  part  of  tjie  Siute. 

Kentucky  is  bountifully  supplied  with  noble  rivers  and  useful  streams ;  beside  the  grea 
limitary  rivers  already  enumerated,  several  large  and  important  water-courses  traverse  the 
State,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Upper  Cumberland,  in  a  unifonn  direction  from  south 
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east  to  nortnwest ;  several  inconsiderable  streams  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Mississippi, 
but  the  Ohio  is  the  common  recipient  of  all  the  rest.  The  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  and 
Cumberland,  nse  in  the  same  region  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The  Kentucky  is  a 
rapid  stream,  running  like  the  other  rivers  of  th^  State  in  a  deep  channel,  with  a  rocky  bed 
and  generally  pi  rpendiculnr  rocky  banks.  It  flows  through  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
country,  and  in  hi^'h  stages  of  water  is  navinible  for  steam-boats  to  Frankfort,  60  miles,  and 
for  flat-boats  about  100  miles  f".rther.  The  Licking,  which  also  flows  througli  a  fine  region, 
enters  the  Ohio  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  affords  b«it  navigation  for  about  80  miles.  Salt 
River  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  State ;  it  has  a  great  volume  of  water  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  its  course,  and  is  navigable  by  flat-boats  nearly  100  miles.  It  receives  from  the 
south  a  large  tributary  called  the  Rolling  Fork.  Green  River  likewise  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  State,  and  takes  a  westerly  course,  until  having  received  the  Big  Barren  River  from 
the  south,  it  turns  to  the  northwest ;  it  has  a  |[entle  current,  with  great  depth  of  water ; 
steam-boats  go  up  to  Bowling  Green,  on  the  Big  Barron,  180  miles,  and  flat-boats  ascend 
nearly  to  the  heads  of  the  riv3r.  The  Cumberland  has  its  sources  and  its  mouth  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  in  Tennessee.  Rising  on  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  it  passes  into  Tennessee,  and,  returning  north,  enters  the 
Ohio  in  this  State,  afler  a  course  of  about  600  miles ;  steam-boats  go  up  to  Nashville,  200 
miles,  and  in  some  stages  of  the  water  even  to  Burkesville  in  this  State.  The  Tennessee, 
being  separated  from  the  Cumberland  by  the  mountains  of  that  name,  has  no  portion  of  its 
head-waters  in  Kentucky ;  but  it  enters  the  State  about  70  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  admits 
steam-boats  to  Florence,  in  Alabama,  300  miles. 

Kentucky,  like  other  limestone  regions,  abounds  in  large  caverns,  sinks,  and  subterranean 
waters.  Several  of  the  caves  are  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  stretching  for  the  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards  into  the  earth,  some^'mes  spreading  into  wide  and  high  apartments 
and  sometimes  contracting  into  low,  narrow  "Bl'eries.  Mammoth  Cave  near  Green  River 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  remarkable  formations,  and  olthough  recent  examina- 
tions have  reduced  its  size  from  the  16  or  20  miles  attributed  to  it  by  earlier  visiters,  yet  it 
has  been  found  to  reach  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  its  mouth ;  a  distance  which  amply 
entitles  it  to  retain  its  appellation.  The  sinks  or  sink  holes  are  cavities  or  depressions  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  resembling  those  of  Florida,  already  described,  but  of  inferior 
extent.  They  are  commonly  in  the  shape  of  inverted  cones,  60  or  70  feet  in  depth,  and 
from  60  to  300  feet  in  circumference  at  the  top.  Their  sides  and  bottoms  are  generally 
covered  with  willows  and  aquatic  productions.  The  ear  can  oflen  distinguish  the  sound  of 
waters  flowing  under  them,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  perforations  in  the  bed  of  lime- 
stone below  the  soil,  which  have  caused  the  earth  above  to  smk.  Sometimes  the  ground  has 
been  opened,  and  disclosed  a  subterraneous  stream  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  these  cavities. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Kentucky  have  never  been  systematically  explored ;  yet  iron 
ore,  coal,  salt,  and  lime,  are  known  to  abound.  Some  iron  is  made  in  different  quarters,  and 
several  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  salt  are  manufactured  annually,  but  as  this  article  is 
furnished  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  the  Kanawha  salines,  it  is  not  made  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties. The  salt-springs  received  the  name  of  licks  from  the  early  settlers,  on  account  of  their 
being  the  favourite  resort  of  the  wild  animals,  which  were  fond  of  licking  the  saline  efflor- 
escences so  abundant  around  them.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  sulphuretted  fountains, 
which  occur  in  various  places.  Bituminous  coal  is  quarried  in  several  places  and  appears  to 
be  widely  diffused.  Saltpetre  earth  or  nitrate  of  lime  is  found  in  many  of  the  caves,  which 
abound  in  this  limestone  region,  and  during  the  war  was  extensively  used  in  making  salt- 
petre. Agriculture,  however,  is  the  general  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Indian-corn, 
wheat,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  are  the  great  staples  of  the  State.  Cotton  is  raised  in  small 
quantities  and  chiefly  for  home  consumption  in  the  southwestern  corner.  The  fine  pastures 
afford  an  ample  range  for  cattle  and  horses,  and  many  thousands  of  these  and  of  hogs  are 
annually  driven  out  of  the  State.  The  horses  of  Kentucky  are  particularly  prized  in  the 
neighbouring  States  for  spirit  and  bottom.  Salt-beef  and  pork,  bacon,  butter  and  cheese,  are 
also  largely  exported. 

The  manufactures  of  Kentucky  are  already  of  considerable  value,  and  are  daily  growing 
in  importance ;  the  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  Southern  States  has  caused  a 
corresponding  demand  for  the  cotton  bagging,  which  is  made  in  the  State  from  one  of  its 
great  staples,  and  bale-rope  and  cordp^e  are  also  extensively  produced;  whiskey,  cotton 
yarn,  some  cotton  stuffs,  and  woollens,  are  also  among  the  products  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try.   We  have  no  data  for  determining  the  amount  of  the  respective  articles. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  the  chief  theatres  of  Kentucky  commerce,  but  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  canals  are  also  crowded  with  its  timteriais.  Some  important  works 
have  been  executed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  facilities  of  transportation  afforded  by 
the  natural  channels.  Of  these  tlie  most  magnificent  is  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal, 
Dassing  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio ;  for  although  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  it  is  200 
^cet  wide  at  the  surface  and  50  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  from  the  peculiar  difficulties  encoun* 
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i/>red  m  its  construction,  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  about  76  miles  of  ordinary  canals  { 
it  has  four  locks,  capable  of  admitting  steam-boats  of  the  largi^st  class,  and  a  total  lockago 
flf  22  feet ;  it  is  constructed  in  the  most  solid  and  durable  manner,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction was  750,000  dollars.  The  Lexiiufton  and  Ohio  Rail-road  extends  from  Lexington 
to  Louisville,  00  miles.  In  1835  a  Board  oif  Commissioners  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  navigable  streams  of  the  State,  and  establishbg  a  permanent  system  of  Inter- 
nal Improvement  Measures  have  accordingly  been  taken  for  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Kentucky  River  to  the  Forks,  in  Estill  county,  260  miles ;  for  the  construction  of  locks 
and  dams  on  Green  and  Big  Barren  Rivers ;  and  for  removing  some  obstructions  in  the  Pond 
River,  Muddy  River,  and  Rough  Creek,  tributaries  of  the  Green  River.  Several  excellent 
turnpike  or  Macadamized  roads  have  also  been  made. 

Kentucky  formed  originally  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  was  first  explored  by  hunters  from  that 
province  and  from  North  Carolina  in  1767.  The  first  permanent  settlements  were  made 
soon  after  (1774),  but  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  in  the  great  Mississippi  valley  watered  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Kentucky  with  tears  and  blood.  This  region  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  permanently  occupied  as  a  residence  by  any  of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  to  have  been  the 
common  huntmg  ground  of  the  neighbouring  bands.  The  frequent  conflicts  of  these  hostile 
eavages  had  acquired  for  it  even  among  them  the  terrible  title  of  the  '  bloody  ground,'  and 
such  it  proved  to  be  to  the  first  white  men  who  settled  within  its  borders.  Many  families 
were  murdered,  and  some  turned  back  to  their  former  country ;  yet  the  population  continued 
to  increase  by  new  ioomigrations,  and  in  1792  the  State  of  Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  styled  together  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  latter  are  elected  annually,  the  former  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  The  Grovernor,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is  speaker  of  the 
Senate,  also  hold  office  for  four  years.  Elections  are  popular,  and  the  right  of  suffrage  is 
extended  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  withm  the 
State  two  years,  or  in  the  county  where  he  ofiers  to  vote,  one  year,  next  preceding  tho  elec- 
tion ;  the  votes  are  given  viva  voce.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  bold 
office  during  good  behaviour. 

No  system  of  popular  education  has  been  adopted  by  this  State,  but  in  many  of  the  coun- 
ties common  schools  are  supported.  There  are  also  several  respectable  Academies,  and  six 
Colleges  in  the  State ;  these  are  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington,  with  Law  and 
Medical  departments,  the-oldest  collegiate  institution  in  the  Western  States ;  Centre  College, 
founded  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Danville  ;  Augusta  College,  instituted  by  the  Methodists; 
St  Joseph  s  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  establishment  at  Bardstown ;  Cumberland  College, 
at  Princeton ;  and  Georgetown  College,  in  the  town  of  the  name.  There  are  also  an 
Episcopalian  Theological  Seminary  at  Lexington,  a  Medical  College  at  Louisville,  and  a 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Danville.  The  predominant  religious  sects  are  the  Baptists  and 
Methodists ;  the  PresWterians  are  also  numerous,  and  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians. 

Kentucky  is  divided  into  83  counties,  as  follows:         ,  ^  . 


-^    „  Population. 

Adair 8,217....  1,736 

AUen 6,485....  958 

AnderMm 4,520 981 

Barren 15,079  ....  3,735 

Bath 8,799  ....  1,582 

Boone 9,075  ....  1,820 

Bourbon 18,436  ....  6,868 

Bracken 6,518  ....  833 

Bi  ukcnridge 7,345 1,480 

Bullitt 5,652  ....  1,143 

Butler 3,058....  453 

Caldwell 8,324....  1,774 

Callaway 5,164  ....  427 

Campbell 9,883 1,033 

Casey 4.342  ....  463 

Christian 12,684 4,335 

Clarke 13,051  ....  4,486 

Clay 3,548....  364 

Cumberland 8,624 1,693 

Daviess 5,209....  1,324 

,  EdmondMU 3,642 278 

Estill 4,618....  441 

Fayette 25,098  ....  10,933 


CountiH  PopuUtlon. 

counties.  .j.^,^,  •■  gjjyg, 

Fleming 13,499....  1,764 

Floyd 4,347....  139 

Franklin 9^254  ....  3,092 

Gallatin 6,674  ....  1,184 

Garrard 11,871  ....  3,551 

Grant 2,986....  266 

Graves 2,504....  279 

Grayson 3,880  ....  238 

Greene 13,138  ....  3,461 

Greenup 5,852 992 

Hancock 1,515  ....  347 

Hardin 12,849  ....  2,069 

Harlan 2,929....  136 

Harrison 13^234....  2,788 

Hart 5,191  ....  792 

Henderson 6,659  2,559 

Henry 11,387  . .  2,463 

Hickman 5,198  ....  S70 

Hopkins 6.763  ....  1,30.'. 

Jetterson 23,979  ....  6,934 

Jessamine 9,960  ....  3  384 

Knox 4,315  ....  477 

Laurel 3,306....  126 
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Oountiat. 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Logan 

Madison 

Mason 

MHIIraeken 

Meade 

Mercer • 

Monroe 

Montgomeiy 

Morgan 

Muhlenburg 

Nelson 

Nicliolas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 


FopnlatioB. 

TrinU  Biavei. 

"     0  ....  79 

'9....  464 

6^<171  ....  1,136 

13,013  ....  4,624 

18,751  ....  6,039 

16,199  ....  4,391 

1,397  ....  130 

4,131  ....  945 

17,694  ....  4,834 

5,340....  645 

10,240  ....  3,560 

3,857....  46 

5,340....  998 

14,933...  4,628 

8,834....  1/237 

4,715....  583 

9,588  ....  3,605 

6,786....  790 


Counties. 


Total 

Pendleton 3,863 

Perry 3,330 

Pilie 3,677 

Pulaski 9,509 

Rockcastle 3,865 

Russell 3,679 

Scott 14,677 

Shelby 19,030 

Simi»son 5,815 

Spencer 6,813 

Todd 8,680 

Trigg 5,916 

Union 4,764 

Warren 10,949 

Washington 19,017 

Wayne 8,685 

WhiUey 3,806 

Woodford 12,373 


Fopolation 


Population  at  Different  Periods. 


i'k   l"Kn'': 


17B0  .  . 

1800  .  • 

1810  •  > 

1820  .  ' 

1830  -  • 


Total. 

73,077 
220,966 
406,511 
564,317 
687,917 


Slaves. 
11,830 
40,343 
80,561 
126,732 
165,213. 


Slaves.   .J 

428   ,, 

155   ,. 

78   f 

1,007 

381 

458 

6,453 

5,930   " 

1,233 

1,513   ' 

8,168   '., 

1,417   ; 

1,355   ; 

3,863   . 

4,714 

633 

139 

5,633. 

:;   •■  ;.  "i- 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  generally  but  thinly  peopled,  and  contains  no  considera« 
b!e  towns ;  yet  it  has  hidden  treasures  in  its  coal-beds,  salt-wells,  and  iron  ores,  that  will 
one  day  be  more  fully  appreciated  than  at  present,  and  will  form  a  source  of  wealth  to  its 
inhabitants.  The  valley  of  the  west  fork  of  Sandy  River  at  Pikeville,  and  Cumberland  Gap 
in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  State,  are  the  most  important  points  of  communication 
between  this  region  and  Western  Virginia. 

Maysville  is  the  first  considerable  town  of  Kentucky  which  is  passed  in  descending  the 
River  Ohio.  It  is  the  depdt  of  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  and  its  trade  is  pretty  extensive; 
it  has  also  some  manufactures.  The  population  in  1830  was  2040,  but  it  has  since  probably 
doubled.  Maysville  occupies  a  narrow,  but  somewhat  elevated  bottom,  at  the  mouth  of 
Limestone  Creek,  which  affords  a  harbour  for  boats.  Newport  and  Covington  are  thriving 
towns  situated  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Licking  River,  and  opposite  to  Cincinnati ;  they 
are  the  seats  of  some  manufacturing  industry,  as  well  as  of  an  active  trade,  and  contained 
together,  in  1835,  about  4000  inhabitants.  At  Newport  there  is  an  United  States  Arsenal. 
About  20  miles  southwest  is  the  celebrated  Big  Bone  Lick,  which  is  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids  in  the  warm  season.    It  has  been  alreuy  described  on  page  376  of  this  volume. 

Striking  southwardly  into  the  interior,  we  enter  that  beautiful  region  whose  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  lovely  features  filled  the  first  adventurers  with  so  much  delight,  when  they 
emerged  firom  the  rugged  mountain  tracts  of  the  east  It  is  now,  indeed,  filled  with  fine 
plantations,  well  cultivated  farms,  and  flourishing  towns  and  villages,  and  the  gigantic  game, 
which  fi-equented  its  numerous  licks  and  abundant  springs,— the  elk  and  the  bison, — have 
disappeared ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement  has  only  converted  a  natural  paradise  into  a 
delightful  garden.  Lexington,  Frankfort,  Georgetown,  Paris,  Shelby ville,  Louisville,  Bards* 
town,  Danville,  and  Hanodsburg  are  among  the  towns  of  this  fine  region. 

Lexington,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  and  for  many  years  the  seat  of  government,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  rich  tract  above  described.  The  streets  are  spacious, 
well  paved,  and  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  and  public  buildings  are  remarkable  for 
neatness  and  elegance.  Fine  shade-trees  border  and  adorn  many  of  the  streets,  and  the 
principal  mansion-houses  of  the  citizens  are  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds  ornamented 
with  noble  trees  and  luxuriant  shrubbery.  The  Halls  of  Transylvania  University,  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  the  eleven  Churches,  &c.  are  among  the  public  buildings.  There  are  here 
several  large  cotton  and  woollen-manufactories,  machine-shops,  rope-works,  cotton-bagging 
factories,  Su:.  Lexington  received  its  name  flrom  a  body  of  hunters,  who,  while  encamped 
here  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  beard  the  news  of  the  batUs  of  Lexingiou  and  Concord 
Id  1830  the  population  was  6104. 

On  the  northeast  is  Paris,  a  flourishing  town  with  1219  inhabitants,  and  on  the  northwest 
stands  Georgetown,  also  a  busy  and  growing  town,  with  1344  inhabitants.    At  Great  Croes* 
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logs  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  Choctaw  Academy,  inititutod  for  the  purpoae  of  educating 
Indian  youth ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  1835  was  163,  of  whom  66  were  Choctaws,  19  Chick* 
RsawB,  15  Creeks,  12  Cherokees,  with  some  Miamies,  Pottawatamies,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Qua* 

Kws,  and  Seminoles.  The  institution  is  supported  by  funds  accruing  from  the  purchase  of 
dian  lands,  and  appropriated  by  treaty  wiUi  the  respective  tribes,  to  this  purpose. 

Frankfort,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river,  in  a  highly  pictur* 
esque  situation ;  the  site  of  the  town  is  an  alluvial  bottom,  above  which  the  river  hills  rise 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  200  feet,  giving  a  bold,  wild  character  to  the  scenery, 
which  contrasts  finely  with  the  quiet,  rural  beauty  oAho  town  itself.  Steam-boata  go  up  to 
Frankfort,  60  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  keel-boats  much  higher.  The  State* 
house  is  a  handsome  edifice,  built  of  white  marble  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
tliere  is  here  a  Penitentiary,  conductod  on  the  Auburn  plun.  The  population  is  1660.  At 
Harrodsbur^,  near  the  head  of  Salt  River,  to  the  south  of  fVankfort,  are  saline  sprins^s,  which 
are  much  visited.  Population,  1061.  Bardstown,  further  west,  the  seat  of  the  Catholic  Col- 
lego  of  St.  Joseph,  is  a  flourishing  village  with  1629  inhabitants. 

Louisville,  the  principal  city  of  Kentucky,  and  in  point  of  wealth,  trade,  and  population 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  beyond  the  mountains,  is  finely  situated  on  an  extensive  and 
gently  sloping  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  Beargrass  Creek,  and  above  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 
"Its  position  on  one  of  the  great  bends  of  the  river,  with  islands  and  rapids  below,  forms  one 
of  the  most  striking  among  all  the  beautiful  scenes  with  which  the  Ohio  abounds."  The 
fiiUs  are  only  perceptible  at  low  water,  the  whole  descent  being  but  22  feet  in  two  miles, 
and  when  the  river  is  full  they  present  no  obstruction  to  the  navigation ;  the  Louisville  and 
Portland  Canal  enables  large  steam-boats  to  reach  Louisville  m  all  stages  of  the  water. 
Louisville  carries  on  the  most  extensive  trade  of  any  of  the  western  towns,  many  thousands 
of  flat-boats  arriving  here  yearly  from  all  parts  of  the  upper  Ohio,  and  steam-boats  arriving 
and  departing  daily  in  every  direction.  In  1831  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the  place 
were  estimated  to  amount  to  15,000,000  dollars ;  in  1835  they  had  increased  to  24,837,000. 
The  population  of  Louisville,  which  in  1800  amounted  to  60iO  souls,  had  increased  in  1830 
to  10,336,  and  in  1835  to  19,068.  The  manufactures  are  various  and  extensive,  comprising 
cotton-yam  and  stuffs,  iron,  cotton-hag[^ing,  cordage,  hats,  &c.  The  town  is  well  built  and 
regularly  laid  out  with  spacious,  straight,  and  well-paved  streets,  running  parallel  to  the 
river,  intersected  by  others  meeting  them  at  right  angles,  and  the  landing  is  convenient  for 
boats.  There  is  a  Nautical  Asylum  for  disabled  boatmen  at  Louisville.  Portland  is  a  grow* 
ing  little  village  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  are  Bowling  Green,  at  the  head  of'steam-boat  navigation 
on  the  Big  Barren  branch  of  Green  River,  and  Russelville,  to  the  southeast,  a  flourishing 
village  with  1358  inhabitants.  Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  has  recently  derived 
importance  from  its  growing  trade,  and  has  at  present  about  1200  inhabitants.  The  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  mostly  subject  to  inundation,  and  afford  no  favourable  sites 
for  towns.  The  Iron  Banks,  16  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Chalk  Banks,  5 
miles  further  down,  are  the  only  points  where  the  river-hills  reach  the  bed  of  the  river,  in 
Kentucky. 

6.  iS(a(e  q/*  Tennessee. 

Tennessee  has  Kentucky  and  Virginia  on  the  north.  North  Carolina  on  the  east,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi  on  the  soutS,  and  Missouri  and  Arkansas  on  the  west.  It  extends 
from  31*»  40'  to  90°  15'  W.  Ion.,  and  from  35°  to  36°  40'  N.  lat,  being  about  110  miles  in 
width,  and  about  400  miles  in  length  in  the  northern  and  300  in  the  southern  part,  with  an 
area  of  45,000  square  miles.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  mountainous ;  the  Kittatinuy 
range,  under  the  local  names  of  the  Stone,  Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  mountiins,  forms 
the  dividing  lina  between  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  while  the  prolongation  of  the  Alle- 
ghany chain,  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  and  of  Laurel  Ridge,  traverse  the  State  from  north  to  south. 
The  latter,  which  here  takes  the  name  of  Cumberland  Mountains,  spreads  out  in  this  State 
to  a  breadth  of  about  50  miles,  filling  that  section  of  the  country  which  lies  between  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland,  before  they  take  a  western  course,  with  long,  regular  ridges 
of  no  great  elevation.  Perhaps  none  of  their  summits  exceed  2000  feet  in  height,  and  they 
are  mostly  wooded  to  the  top;  in  some  places  they  are  too  rocky  and  rugged  for  cultivation, 
while  in  others  they  swell  gently  from  their  elevated  base,  and  they  embosom  numerous 
delightful  and  fertile  valleys.  West  of  this  section  is  Middle  Tennessee,  which  is  generally 
of  a  moderately  hilly  surface,  and,  beyond  the  Tennessee  River,  West  'Tennessee  is  a  level 
or  slightly  undulating  plain. 

Tennessee  is  bountifully  supplied  with  noble  rivers  and  fine,  pure  streams,  furnishing 
ample  power  for  economical  purposes.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  western  border  for  s 
distance  of  160  miles,  and  its  banks  within  this  State  afford  some  of  the  most  valuable  com* 
mercial  sites  to  be  found  in  its  long  course     The  Cumberland  has  its  sources  and  its  mouth 
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in  Kentucky,  but  runs  for  about  25G  miles  in  Tennessee ;  steam-boats  sometimes  f^  up  t« 
Burkesville  in  Kentucky,  but  they  rarely  pass  above  Carthage.  The  Tennessee  also  rises 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  Clinch  and  Holston  have  their  sources  in  the  Allegany 
ridgfe  of  Virginia,  but  the  Wataga,  a  tributary  of  the  Holston-  the  Nolichucky  and  Big  Pigeon, 
branches  of  the  French  Broad  River,  the  Little  Tennessee,  and  the  Hiwassee,  all  rise  in  tho 
Blue  Ridge.  The  Little  Tennessee  is  often  considered  as  the  main  river,  but  it  is  much 
bferior  to  the  Holston,  with  which  it  unites,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch 
in  fact  form  the  Tennessee  River.  Most  of  these  rivers  are  navigable  by  boats,  and  they 
receive  numerous  valuable  mill-streams.  After  re-entering  the  State,  the  Tennessee  flows 
200  miles  within  its  limits  before  passing  into  Kentucky,  and  is  navigable  throughout  that 
distance  for  steam-boats.  The  Elk  and  Duck  Rivers  are  its  only  considerable  tributaries; 
rising  in  the  same  district  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  they  roach 
their  common  recipient  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  each  other ;  they  are  both  navigable 
ibr  a  considerable  distance.  The  Sequatchee  is  a  smaller  stream  flowing  through  a  rich  and 
beautiful  valley  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Caney  Fork  and  Stone's  River,  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Cumberland,  are  navigable  streams.  The  former  rises  within  the  moun- 
tains,  the  latter  on  their  western  slope.  Western  Tennessee  is  almost  entirely  drained  by 
the  Mississippi ;  the  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  and  Hatchee  Rivers  are  navigable  streams  empty- 
ing  themselves  into  the  Mississippi.    Wolf  River  is  a  rapid  and  broken  torrent. 

The  most  valuable  mineral  products  of  Tennessee  are  iron,  gold,  coal,  and  salt  Gold  is 
found  in  the  southeastern  section,  but  it  has  not  been  systematically  worked.  Iron  occurs 
throughout  the  State  east  of  the  Tennessee ;  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  furnaces  in 
East  Tennessee,  and  in  Middle  Tennessee  alone  the  number  of  furnaces,  in  18S5,  was  27, 
producing  about  27,000  tons  of  metal  annually ;  there  are  also  several  rolling-mills  and  nail- 
factories  in  this  section.  Coal  is  found  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  great  quantities ;  it  is  carried  from  Crab  Orchard  Mountain,  near  Emery's  River,  down 
Qie  Tennessee  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  about  1700  miles.  The  supposed  coal  of 
Williamson,  Davidson,  and  Maury  counties  is,  according  to  Professor  Troost,  aluminous  slate. 
Good  marble,  marl,  buhr-stone,  nitrous  earth,  and  other  useful  minerals  are  found,  and  there 
are  some  valuable  mineral  springs. 

Agriculture  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
land  is  productive,  and  many  of  the  valleys  of  East  Tennessee,  an'i  much  of  the  middle  and 
western  sections  arc  eminently  fertile.  Indian-corn  and  cotton  are  the  staples  of  the  State, 
and  a  good  deal  of  tobacco,  hemp,  and  wheat  are  raised.  Cotton  thrives  in  almost  every 
part,  except  the  northeastern  triangular  section,  and  the  crop  is  about  150,000  bales,  and 
mcreasing,  as  new  lands  have  recently  been  devoted  to  this  article.  The  tobacco  crop  affords 
about  5000  hhds.  In  East  Tennessee  grazing  is  much  attended  to,  and  great  numbers  of 
live-stock  are  driven  out  of  the  State  to  the  eastern  markets.  The  pine  forests  of  this  section 
also  afford  tar,  spirits  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  lampblack ;  whiskey,  coarse  linen,  live-stock, 
pork,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  flour,  and  fruits,  constitute,  with  cotton,  maize, 
and  tobacco,  the  exports  of  Tennessee.  The  only  outlet  of  the  eastern  section  is  by  the  Ion? 
and  tedious  course  of  the  Tennessee,  or  by  wagons  through  the  mountain  passes.  Severtu 
schemes  have  accordingly  been  projected  to  connect  it  by  an  easier  route  with  the  eastern 
ports;  and  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  a  rail-road  firom  Knoxville 
to  Charleston,  forming  part  of  the  great  Ohio  and  Charleston  Rail-road.  Surveys  have  ascer- 
tained the  practicability  of  a  passage  over  the  mountains,  both  from  North  Carolina  towards 
Knoxville,  and  from  Georgia  towards  the  Tennessee,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

This  country  appears  to  have  been  first  visited  by  hunters  and  Indian  traders  from  North 
Carolina,  in  about  1730 ;  it  was,  like  Kentucky,  found  to  be  unoccupied  by  Indians,  and  abound- 
ing in  buffalo,  elk,  and  other  game.  Fort  Loudon  was  built  on  the  Little  Tennessee,  in 
1757,  and  some  white  settlements  were  aiade  at  that  time.  These  were  soon  broken  up  by 
the  neighbouring  Indians,  but  a  few  years  afterward  they  were  renewed,  and  from  that  period 
immigrants  continued  to  pour  into  the  new  country,  which  belonged  to  the  province  of  North 
Carolina.  In  1784  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  form  a  separate 
government  under  the  name  of  Frankland.  In  1790  the  Territory  southwest  of  the  Ohio, 
including  the  present  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  was  organized,  and  in  1794  the 
latter  was  constituted  a  separate  Territory  by  its  present  name.  In  179*3  Tennessee  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State. 

The  supreme  executive  power  of  this  State  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  chosen  by  the  people 
for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  styled  together  the  General  Assembly,  and  elected  for  the  term  of  two 
years.  The  Judges  are  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  hold  ofSce,  the  inferior  Judges 
for  eight,  and  the  superior  for  twelve  years.  Every  white  male  citizen,  who  has  been  an 
hihabiiant  of  the  county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  for  the  six  months  preceding  the  election, 
pnjoys  the  right  of  suffrage. 
The  State  has  a  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  distributed  to  such  school  districts  as 
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provide  a  school-house,  but  little  has  yet  been  done  towards  the  establishmont  ot  a  common 
school  system  tiiroughout  the  State.  There  are  here  several  respectable  academies,  and  five 
collegiate  institutions :  Nashville  University  at  Nashville,  East  Tennessee  College  at  Knox- 
ville,  Greenvi!!e  College  at  Greenville,  Jackson  College  near  Columbia,  and  Washinffton 
College  in  Washington  County ;  there  is  also  a  Theological  Seminary  at  Mary  ville.  The 
Methodists  and  Baptists  a^e  the  moat  numerous  religious  bodies  in  Tennessee ;  the  Presby- 
terians are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Friends,  &o. 
Tennessee  is  divided  into  62  counties,  as  follows : 


ci** 


OounliM. 


EoMt  Tenneuee. 


.^rf 


TMal 

Anderson 5,310 

Bledsoe 4,648 

Blount 11,038 

Campbell 5,110 

Carter 6,4U 

aaibome 8,470 

Cocke 6,017 

Grainger 10,066 

Greene 14,410 

Hamilton 3,276 

Hawkins 13,683 


Popnlation. 
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Bedford 30,396 

Davidson 28,123 

Dickson 7^265 

Fentress 2,748 

Franklin 15,620 

Giles 18,703 

Hardin 4,868 

Hickman 8,119 

Humphreys 6,187 

Jackson 9,698 

Lawrence 5,411 

Lincoln 22,075 

Maury 37,665 


CarroU.... 9,397 

Dyer 1,904 

Fayette 8,652 

Gibson 5,801 

Hardeman 11,655 

Haywood 5,334 

Henderson 8,748 


naves. 
471 
419 

1,034 
245 
460 
615 
608 
909 

1,070 
115 

1659 


Oountiet. 

Jefierson  ... 

Knox 

M'Minn 

Marion 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Roane 

Rhea 

Sevier 

Sullivan 

Washington  . 


Total. 
11,801 
14,498 
14,460 

5,508  . 
13,708 

2,582 
11,341 

8,186 

5,717 
10,073 
10,994 


Population. 


Middle  Tenneuee. 


5,648 

11,662 

1,659 

119 
3,547 
5,958 

416 
1,212 

725 
1,019 

552 
4,091 
9,434 


Montgomery 14,349 

Overton 8,243 

Perry 7,034 

Robertson 13,272 

Rutherford 26,134 

Smith 19,906 

Stewart 6,968 

Sumner 20,569 

Warren 15,210 

Wayne 6,013 

White 9,967 

Williamson 26,638 

Wihwn 25,472 


Wett  Tenneaeee. 


1,672 
601 
3,178 
14J81 
3,660 
1,829 
1,433 


Henry 12,249 

Madison 11,594 

M'Nairy 5,697 

Obion 3,099 

Shelby 5,648 

Tipton 5,317 

Weakley 4,797 


BlavM. 

1,323 

2,033 

1,383 

268 

1,053 

60 

1,118 

647 

383 

1,187 

1,040 


5,801 

842 

408 

3,601 

8,649 

4,384 

1,400 

7,257 

1,556 

279 

922 

10,505 

5,944 


2,960 

4,167 

377 

337 

2,149 

1,732 

848 


1790 

"^    1800 

'1    1810 

'^■i'  -*■ »    1820 

■        1830 

Poptdation  at  Different  Periodn.  ^     -  • 

Total.  Slaves. 

•  -  -  -   35,791 3,417 

.  -  .  .  105,602 13,584 

.  .  -  -  261,727 44,535 

■  -  -  -  422,813 80,107 

■  -  -  -  681,904 141,603. 


East  Tennessee  contains  no  considerable  towns ;  the  largest,  Knoxville,*having  only  1500 
inhabitants.  It  stands  on  a  hilly  site,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Holston  River,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  seat  of  government,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  but,  according  to  the 
Tennessee  Ghizetteer,  its  commercial  importance  has  of  late  much  diminished.  It  ccntams 
the  Halls  of  East  Tennessee  College,  a  useful  and  flourishing  institution.  The  other  towns 
ef  this  section,  Blcuntvillc,  Jonesbofo,  Rogersville,  and  Maryviiie  are  little  villages  of  500  or 
600  inhabitants. 

Crossing  the  mountains,  we  find  Winchester,  Fayetteville,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
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the  Elk,  and  Pulaski,  thriving  little  towns  in  the  south ;  the  last  mentioned  has  1200  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  two  others  about  800  each.  Columbia,  on  the  Duck  River,  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  in  the  State,  and  has  about  1500  inhabitants ;  it  is  the  seat  of  Jackson  Col- 
lege. Murfreesboro,  for  some  time  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  very 
nch  and  higlkly  cultivated  district,  and  it  has  a  population  of  1000.  Carthage,  on  the  Cum- 
berland River,  is  a  busy,  growing  town  with  600  inhabitanta 

Nashville,  the  capital,  and  the  only  considerable  city  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  oa 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  in  a  fertile  and  picturesque  tract  The  site  is  elevated 
and  uneven,  and  the  town  is  well  built,  containing,  beside  some  elegant  dwelling-houses,  the 
Court-house,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  Penitentiary  conducted  on  the  Auburn  system,  the  Halls 
of  Nashville  University,  six  Churches,  &c.  The  trade  is  active  and  pretty  extensive,  and 
there  are  some  manufactories,  comprising  several  brass  and  iron-founderies,  rolling-mills, 
tanneries,  &c.  The  population  increased  from  5566,  in  1 830,  to  above  7000,  in  1835.  Clarks- 
ville,  below  Nashville,  is  a  thriving  little  town.  F  .nklin,  to  the  south  of  Nashville,  is  a 
busy  town  with  1600  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  some  branches  of  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing industry  pretty  extensively. 

West  Tennessee,  lying  between  the  Tennessee  and  MiBsissippi  Rivers,  received  its  first  white 
settlers  in  1819,  and  at  present  it  contains  a  population  of  nearly  100,000  souls,  and  has  seve- 
ral flourishing  towns.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cotton. 
Jackson,  on  the  Forked  Deer  River,  with  1000  inhabitants ;  Bolivar,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, on  the  Hatchee,  a  very  growing  and  busy  town;  Ilandolph,  on  the  second  Chickasaw 
Bluff,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Hatchee  River,  with  a  good  harbour  for  steam-boats  in  all 
stages  of  the  water,  and  conveniently  placed  for  the  outlet  of  a  productive  region ;  and  Mem- 
phis, at  the  fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff,  with  one  of  the  best  sites  for  a  commercial  emporium  on 
the  Mississippi,  are  all  small  towns,  but  of  growing  business  and  importance.  The  Chicka- 
saw Blufis,  or  iM>ints  where  the  river-hills  reach  the  river,  presenting  sites  above  the  reach 
of  the  fk)ods,  aro  four  in  number;  the  first  being  below  the  mouth  of  the  Forked  Deer  River, 
is  the  site  of  Fulton ;  the  second  has  been  mentioned  as  that  of  Randolph ;  the  third,  18 
miles  below,  is  separated  from  the  main  channel  of  the  river  by  a  bayou  or  slough,  which  is 
onl^  navigable  in  times  of  high  water ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  site  of  Memphis.  The  next 
similar  highland  below  is  at  Vicksburg,  365  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The  Bluff  on 
which  Memphis  stands  is  30  feet  above  the  highest  floods,  and  its  base  is  washed  by  the  river 
for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  while  a  bed  of  sand-stone,  the  only  known  stratum  of  rocks  below 
the  Ohio,  juts  into  the  stream  and  forms  a  convenient  landing.  From  tho  Ohio  to  Vicksburg, 
a  distance  of  650  miles,  it  is  the  only  site  for  a  great  commercial  mart  on  either  bank  of  tM 

Mississippi,  t  •■(  uA'^vV  vm.  j;*;ii(.>-  'v 

7.  State  of  Arkansag. 

Arkansas  is  the  last  bom  and  as  yet  the  most  thinly  peopled  of  the  great  American  Con- 
federacy, but,  as  it  offers  many  attractions  to  emigrants,  its  fertile  fields  are  already  begin- 
ning to  receive  their  new  possessors.  Lyin^  in  a  very  compact  form  between  Louisiana  and 
Missouri,  it  has  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  on  the  east,  and  the  Western  Territory  and 
Mexico  on  the  West.  It  extends  from  33"  to  36<>  32'  N.  lat,  and  from  89°  4.5'  to  94°  30' 
W.  Ion.,  being  240  miles  in  length  f^om  north  to  south,  by  from  180  to  250  in  breadth,  and 
having  an  area  of  54,500  square  miles.  The  surface  is  much  broken  and  hilly  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  and  in  the  western  part  is  even  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  several 
ranges  known  under  the  names  of  the  Ozark  and  Masserne  Mountains.  Our  knowledge  of 
these  highlands  is,  however,  very  imperfect.  Some  portions  of  this  tract  are  stony  and  ste- 
rile; there  are  numerous  and  extensive  prairies  interspersed  throughout,  but  in  general  it  is 
well  wooded  and  oflen  covered  with  heavy  timber. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  for  the  distance  of  about  100  miles  is  a  low,  level  tract, 
coveted  in  a  great  measure  with  swamps  and  marshes.  This  vast  flat  extends,  with  slight 
interruptions,  from  Cape  Girardeau,  where  a  reef  of  rocks,  called  the  Grand  chain  and  con- 
nected with  a  hilly  rapge  on  the  north,  crosses  the  Mississippi,  quite  down  to  the  mouth  of 
that  river  on  the  western  side,  and  from  the  Chickasaw  Blufi^  to  the  Walnut  Hills  on  the 
eastern  side.  It  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  numerous  bayous,  lagoons,  and  stagnant 
pools,  which  receive  and  retain  the  overflowing  waters  of  the  rivers,  and  is  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  uplands,  which  rise  like  islands  above  the  surrounding  swamps.  These  lost 
hills, — cdtea  Bang  dessein,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  French  inhabitants, — are  of  various 
dimensions,  from  20  or  30  to  a  few  miles  in  circumference,  but  so  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation during  the  wet  season,  and  surrounded  by  such  an  extent  of  noisome  swamps,  as  to 
ofler  little  attraction  to  the  settler.  Across  this  whole  tract,  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  Mem- 
phis on  the  western  side,  and  from  Memphis  to  Vicksburg  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  there 
seems  to  be  scarcely  a  route  where  the  construction  of  roads  is  practicable,  without  raising 
the  road-bed  several  feet  above  the  surrounding  level ;  the  National  Road  in  process  of  con- 
•truction  from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock,  one  of  the  few  favourable  routna  existing,  requirot 
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in  Kme  plaeei  embukimnta  of  4  or  5  feet  (Loiw'f  Rtconnoiuanet  qfa  Route  Jbr  a  lUU. 
Roui  from  SavrnmuA  md  Charhtton  to  tne  m$»iuifpi).  It  is  ■uppoMd,  howeTor,  that 
the  removinff  of  the  rafts  and  ikllen  timber  that  choke  up  the  St  Francii  and  ita  tributwjr 
atreama,  ana  by  baokinff  up  the  water  cauae  it  to  apreaa  over  the  country,  will  reclaim 
extenaive  tracts.  (Ltnn  t  Letter  to  the  ConunUtee  on  Cbtntnerce). 

Arkanaaa  ia  well  aupplied  with  navinble  atreama.  The  Miaaiiaippi  waahea  its  eaatein 
border  through  a  diatance  of  nearly  400  miles,  and  receives  aevenl  large  riven  ftom  this 
State.  Among  these  ia  the  Arkanaaa,  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  tributaries,  which  flowi 
through  the  sentre  of  the  State  in  a  course  of  SAO  miles,  afibrding  navigation  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  far  above  its  western  limits.  The  St  Francis  and  White  Riven 
are  noble  atreama  flowing  from  the  highlands  of  Missouri,  but  their  channela  are  obatructed 
by  raila  and  drift-wood.  The  White  River  receives  the  Blaok  River,  a  large  and  navigable 
atream  with  numerous  navigable  branches,  from  the  east  end  Red  River,  from  the  west 
The  aouthern  part  of  the  Stato  ia  drained  by  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana,  and  ita  great  tri- 
butary  the  Washita,  which  is  navigable  400  miles.  The  Bayous  Bartholomew,  Bceuf,  and 
Tenaas,  Saline  Creek,  Sulphur  Croek,  and  the  Little  Missouri,  pour  their  waten  into  the 
Waahita.' 

Arkansas  is  as  yet  imperfectly  known ;  but  with  extensive  swamps  and  some  sterile  tracti, 
It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  highly  productive  land,  and  much  of  extraordinary  fertility. 
Lead,  coal,  salt  and  iron,  abound,  and  there  are  valuable  thermal  and  sulfriiuretted  springs; 
the  Hot  Springs  on  the  Upper  Washita  are  said  to  have  a  temperature  but  little  below  the 
boiling  point  Novaeulite  or  oil-atone  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Cotton  and  maize  are  the 
ataples ;  the  cotton  crop  is  at  present  about  20,000  bales,  but  must  rapidly  increase.  The 
country  is  admirably  adapted  for  grazing. 

Arkansas  formed  a  port  of  Louisiana,  and  afterwards  of  Missouri  Territory,  until  1819, 
when  it  received  a  separate  territorial  government,  and  in  1836  it  became  an  independent 
State.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  chosen  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  elected  biennially ;  the  General  Assem- 
bly meets  every  two  yean.  The  Governor  holds  office  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The 
superior  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding 
office  for  eight,  and  those  of  the  Circuit  Courts  for  four  years.  Every  white  male  citizen  « 
the  age  of  21  years  who  has  resided  within  the  State  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
election,  has  the  right  of  qufflrage.  Votes  are  given  viva  voce.  In  the  prosecution  of  slaves 
for  crime,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  have  an  impartial  jury,  and  slaves  convicted  of  a 
capital  offence  shall  suffer  tiie  same  degree  of  punishment  as  free  whites,  and  no  other.  No 
lotteries  can  be  established,  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  within  the  State  is  prohibited. 

Arkansas  is  divided  into  84  counties,  as  follows:    ■   .t 


,($-[.'  CountlM.  Population,  1635. 

..    ,  Arkansas 3,080 

■■,.u>  Carroll 1,357 

Chicot.. 2,471 

Conway 1^14 

Clark 1,285 

Crawford 3,139 

Crittenden 1,407 

•     Greene 971 

' '  Hempstead 2,955 

*  ••    Hot  Springs 6,117 

i   ^'  Independence 2,653 

Izard 1,879 

Jackson 891 

Jefferson 1,474 

<.        Johnson 1,803 

^       Lafayette 1,446 

Lawrence 3,844 


Counties.       <  f'l.-K.i  .'        Population,  1835. 

Miller ^...4. 1,373 

Mississippi 600 

Monroe 556 

PhiUips 1,518 

Pike 449 

Pope 1,318 

Pulaski 3,513 

Randolph formed  in  1836 

SaUne fbrmcd  in  1836 

Searcy formed  in  1636 

Scott 100 

Sevier 1,350 

St  Franci 1,896 

Union 878 

Van  Buren 855 

Washington 6,743 

White formed  in  1836. 


■■:»*/ 


\n?^ 


Population  at  Different  Perioda. 

fy  I.  •      . ' 

Total. 

1800 1,052  .... 

1820 14,273  .... 

1880 30,888  .... 

1835 68,134  .... 


navas. 

*     .r-  ^ 

1 

i  ,'o" 

1,617 

■;!■■!*'.  ■■ 

i  ■  .-.* 

4,576 

■r  ,;'! 

.i.wt' 

9,629. 

■■    :.  -li' 

■■  0  .11 

Arkansas  contains  no  considerable  town.    The  Mississippi  affords  no  favourable  site  fbr  a 
commercial  emnorium.  and  Helena  and  Chicot  or  Villemont  are  insignificant  villages.    The 
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Poit  of  ArkuMu  or  Arkantu  it  ui  otd  French  Mttleinent  with  about  000  inlwbitaats,  and 
Little  Rock,  tiie  capital,  ia  a  nnall  town.  It  waa  offieialljr  atylod  Arkopolia,  bat  the  nana* 
of  Little  Rook,  given  it  by  the  people  in  alluaion  to  the  large  roeka  in  ita  vieinitjr,  tlie  flrat 
met  with  in  aacending  the  river,  haa  prevailed.  It  atanda  on  a  high  blnff  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Arkansas.  The  principal  aettlementa  arc  on  the  White  and  Black  Rivera,  aloag  th« 
Arkanaaa  above  tb»  capital,  on  the  head  watoitof  thp  Wariiito,  and  along  Red  Rivor  in  th« 
aouthweat   :>.(la>f  ';•«  *«?•<(')♦»»<  itn  t»jhu'if? 

'H    •*.rt»' "ft  row  Jo  In^iiJ  ftrfJ  »  8.  State  qf  Mit$iMri,     w<>  nii  iij«ii  ««>»»!  idt. 

Miaaouri,  in  point  of  dimenaiona  the  aecond  State  in  the  Unk>n,  liea  between  80^  and  40* 
85'  N.  lat,  and  between  80"  20'  and  05o  80'  W.  Ion.,  having  an  area  of  about  60,000  aqnara 
milea,  On  the  eaat  the  Miaaisaippi  aeparatea  it  from  Illinoia,  Kentucky,  and  Tenneaaee,  and 
on  the  west  the  Miaaouri  forms  the  boundary  of  the  northern  hali^  but  it  is  separated  ftom 
Wisconsin  Territory  on  the  north,  the  State  of  Arkansaa  on  the  aouth,  and  the  Westara 
Territory  on  the  west,  only  ^  imaginary  lines.  Much  of  the  aurflwe  in  the  central  porUoa 
of  the  section  south  of  the  Missouri  is  mountainous,  or  rather  hillv,  being  traversed  in  diA 
^rent  directwna  bjr  the  chains  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  one  of  which  under  the  name  of  tho 
Iron  Mountain  divides  the  waters  of  the  St  Franois  and  White  Riven  from  those  <^  the 
Macamec  and  Gasconnade,  and  another  forms  the  water-ahed  between  the  Gaseonnade  and 
Osage ;  but  these  ridges  are  not  very  lofty.  Between  the  Osage  and  Missoori,  and  mnrth  of 
the  latter,  the  country  is  undolatinf^  and  agreeably  diversified,  while  in  the  aouthaast  between 
the  Big  Black  River  and  the  Mississippi,  the  whole  tract  with  the  exception  of  a  nanow 
strip  on  the  border  of  the  latter,  is  a  low,  inundated  morass,  forming  a  paction  of  the  great 
Arkansas  swamp.  > 

The  inundated  tract  above  referred  to  is  for  the  most  part  heavily  timbered,  and  the  hilly 
country  to  the  north  and  west  is  also  chiefly  covered  with  a  growth  o(  pine,  aycamore,  haol^ 
berry,  cotton-wood,  sugar-maple,  &«.,  although  aome  of  the  hills  are  rugged  and  faarmk 
Further  west,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  hills,  the  land  is  divided  between  ferest  and  pni< 
rie,  and  tho  northern  part  of  the  State  has  the  same  character.  The  rivers  are  generally 
skirted  with  rich  alluvial  belts,  which  are  sometimes  prairie  and  sometimes  woodland,  and 
much  of  the  upland  is  of  the  very  first  quality,  while  a  large  portun  of  tlie  inferwr  land,  is 
yet  productive  and  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  "  After  making  ample  deductions  fiur  infi»- 
rior  aoil,  ranges  of  barren  hills,  and  large  tracts  of  awamp,  the  State  of  Miasoori  oontaini  a 
vast  proportion  of  excellent  farming  laiul."  (Peeh't  Ouide.) 

Missouri  is  bountifully  supplied  with  navigable  channels,  aflbrding  easy  access  to  all  parte 
of  the  State.  The  great  river  whose  name  it  bears,  washes  its  western  border  and  flows 
through  its  central  tracts,  through  a  distance  of  500  milesi  It  is  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte,  not  far  above  the  northwestern  comer  of  Missouri,  that  it  takes  the  turbulent,  turbid 
character  which  it  imparts  to  the  Mississippi  through  the  lower  part  of  its  oonrse.  It 
receives  the  Osage  and  the  Gasconnade  from  the  south,  and  the  Grand  and  Chariton  Rivera 
firom  the  north  within  this  State.  The  Osage  rises  in  the  Western  Territory,  and  receiving 
several  considerable  tributaries  firom  the  north  and  south,  it  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State.  It  affords  navigation  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  and 
flows  through  some  of  the  finest  land  in  Missouri  The  Gasconnade,  rising  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  flows  north  through  a  more  hilly  region,  and  is  navig[able  for  a  considerable  die* 
tance.  The  Grand  River  and  Chariton,  a}v>  navigable  streams,  rise  in  Wisconsin  Territorjr, 
and  flow  by  pretty  direct  courses  into  the  Missouri.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  eastern 
border  of  Missouri  for  the  distance  of  470  miles,  and  beside  several  less  considerable  tribu> 
taries  receives  the  Salt  River  and  Copper  River,  on  the  north,  and  the  Maramec  on  the 
south  of  the  Missouri.  The  southern  part  of  the  State  is  wholly  drained  by  the  numeroue 
branches  of  the  St  Francis  and  White  Rivers,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  in  the 
southwest  which  sends  off  its  waters  to  the  Arkansas.  The  navigation  of  the  St  Francis 
and  Big  Black  Riven,  which  rise  in  the  mineral  district  of  Missouri,  is  obstructed  by  rafts 
and  &lTen  trees,  but  a  project  for  the  removal  of  these  obstructions  is  on  fi)ot,  and  is  highly 
important  to  the  interests  of  this  section  of  the  State. 

Although  but  imperfectly  examined,  the  mineral  treasures  of  Missouri  are  known  to  be 
very  great  "  The  mineral  district  of  Missouri,  comprising  parts  of  the  counties  of  Wash- 
ington, St  Genevieve,  Jefferson,  St  Francis,  and  Madison,  extends  firom  the  head-waten  of 
the  St  Francis  to  the  Maramec  River,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  oud  fit>m 
the  Mississippi  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  a  distance  of  about  fifly  miles  in  breadth,  and 
abounds  with  minerals  of  various  descriptions,  but  is  particularly  characterised  by  the  abun- 
dance and  richness  of  its  lead  ore ;  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  arsosic,  plumbago,  and 
other  minerals  of  minor  importance,  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  district"  (,President'a  Pro- 
clamation). The  lead  ore  is  the  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead;  it  yields  from  60  to  70  P^ 
cent,  but  is  found  in  detached  masses  and  not  in  veins ;  the  annual  product  is  about  8,000^000 
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Iba  Nameroui  ■hot-&ctoriM  are  aitabliihed  here,  the  high  rooky  bluA  of  the  MimiMippi 
renderioff  the  erection  of  towen  unneceiMry.  Iron  is  alio  ibund  in  inexhaustible  quantl- 
tiea,  and  II  pretty  exteniively  wrought  Coal  abounds  particularly  along  the  Missouri,  and 
•luminous  and  nitrous  earth,  marble,  salt-springs,  sulphuretted  and  thermal  waters,  die, 
occur. 

Missouri  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  grasing  country,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
■wine  are  raised.  The  prairies  are  excoUont  natural  pastures ;  "  the  businoiM  of  rearing 
cattle  is  almost  reduced  to  the  simple  operation  of  turning  them  upon  these  prairies  and 
letting  them  fatten  until  the  owners  tliink  proper  to  claim  the  tribute  of  their  flesh."    Beef, 

erk,  tallow,  hides,  and  live-stock  constitute  important  articles  of  export  Cotton  is  raised 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  but  not  in  considerable  quantities ;  tobacco  is  more  exton- 
■ively  grown,  and  hemp,  wheat,  Indian-corn,  and  the  other  cereal  grains  are  cultivated  wiUi 
success.  Maize,  flour,  lead,  furs,  buflklo-skins  and  tongues,  and  lumber,  constitute,  with  the 
articles  before  mentioned,  the  exports  of  Missouri.  The  American  Fur  Company  has  a 
ikctory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  to  which  a  steam-boat  sometimes  ascends,  and  the 
Santa  Fe  caravan,  which  consists  of  140  or  160  men  with  40  or  60  wagons,  brings  home 
specie,  wool,  and  mules. 

Some  French  settlements  were  formed  at  St  Louis  and  St  Genevieve,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  descendants  of  the  French  colonists  are  still  found  here.  The; 
resemble  their  Canadian  countrymen,  and  though  skilAil  and  indefatigable  boatmen  and  astive 
hunters,  they  are  generallv  ignorant  and  unenterprising ;  they  are  fkmiliarly  known  under 
the  name  of  Crapauds,  and  the  numerous  half-breeds  of  French  and  Indian  origin  are  called 
Gumbos.  After  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  Uniied  States,  in  1808,  the  northern  pert 
was  erected  into  a  Territory  of  that  name,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Mis- 
souri, and  in  1^1  the  State  of  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  "  Emigrants  from 
every  State  and  several  countries  of  Europe  are  found  here,  but  the  basis  of  the  population 
is  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  The  people  generally  are  enterprisiiig,  hard^, 
and  indostrious,  and  moat  of  those  who  nold  slaves,  perform  labour  with  them.  The  immi- 
gration into  Missouri  has  lately  been  very  extensive,  as  appears  fh>m  the  statement  below 
of  the  increase  of  its  population. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  two  houses,  a  Senate 
chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  for  two.  The  Governoi 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  Judges  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  right  of  sufihge 
belongs  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  vears,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  on« 
year  before  the  election,  and  in  the  county  in  which  ne  offbrs  to  vote,  three  months.  Th* 
constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to  treat 
them  with  humanity,  and  to  abstain  from  all  injuries  to  them  extending  to  life  or  limb;  it 
also  provides  that  slaves  shall  not  be  deprived  of  an  impartial  trial  by  juj^.  There  are  three 
ooUeges  in  the  State :  St  Louis  University  in  St  Louis,  and  St.  Mary'i  College  at  Perryville, 
Catholic  institutions,  and  Marion  College  at  Palmyra.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the 
most  numerous  sects ;  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics  are  also  pretty  numerous,  and 
there  are  some  Episcopalian& 

Missouri  is  divided  mto  62  counties,  as  follows : 


Oounllss. 


Aadrain 

Barry 

Benton 

Boone 

Callaway...... 

Cape  Girardeau 

Carroll 

Chariton 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Franklin 

Crasconnade .... 

Green 

Howard 

JsckscB  

Jefferson 

Jdtmsaa 


Population. 
Total.  BlBvet. 

formed  since  1830 

formed  since  1830 

formed  since  1830 

8,859  ....  1,923 

6,159  ....  1,456 

7,445  ....  1,026 

formed  since  1830 

1,780  ....     301 

formed  since  1830 

5,338  ....     882 

formed  since  1830 


3,023 
6,904 
1,724 
3,484 
1,545 


300 

1,021 

64 

396 

137 


formed  since  1830 
10,854  ....  2,646 

S,823 193 

3,593  ....     236 
fbrmed  since  1830 


Coanties. 


Population. 
Total.  BlavM. 

Lafayette 2,912....    429 

Lewis formed  since  1830 

Lincoln 4,059  ....     750 

Madison 2,371  ....     410 

Marion 4,837 1,327 

Monroe formed  since  1830 

Montgomery 3,902  ....     605 

Morgan formed  since  1830 

New  Madrid 2,350  ....    471 

Perry 3,349  ....    536 

Pettu formed  since  1830 

Pike 6,129  ....  1,193 

Polk formed  smce  1830 

Pulaski formed  since  1830 

Randolph 2,942  ....    493 

Ralls 4,375....     839 

Ray 2,657....     166 

Ripley formed  since  1830 

Kivers fbrmed  since  1830 

StFranfoi 9,366 423 

St  Genevieve 9,186 533 
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I 


OoontiM 


.rnr>^ 


Total 

PtCharlM ;...    4,390 

St.  I.ouii 14,195 

Salina 9,873 

Soott 9,136 


PopuUtloiic 


BUtm. 
951 

9,796 
706 
369 


Hhelby ibrmed  lince  1630 


UNITED  STATES.  '^""'^ 

CountlM.  To^*^!.,,. 

Stoddart Tornicd  iince  1830 

Van  Buran Ibrmed  linoe  1830 

Warren formed  lince  1830 

Waahington 6,784  ....  1,168 

Wayne 3,964....    379. 


1« 


Population  at  D^fftrent  Periodt. 


■/, 


1810  (including  Arkansas) 

1820 

1880 

1832 

1836  (estimated)     •    •    - 


Toul,  Mavat. 

20,840 8,011 

66,686 10,222 

140,455 26,001 

176,276 32,184 

210,000 1 


St  Louis,  the  principal  and  only  considerable  town  of  Missouri,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Great  Valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  17  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  175  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  1350  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
950  fVom  Washington.  It  has  easy  water  communication  with  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  26C0  miles  distant  by  the  course  of  the  river,  on  one  side,  and  with  Que* 
bee  and  New  York,  1800  to  2000  miles,  on  the  other ;  and  with  New  Orleans,  1250  miles  to 
the  south,  and  Fort  Snellin?,  860  miles  to  the  north.  It  is  built  on  two  banks :  the  first,  not 
much  raised  above  the  level  of  the  river,  contains  two  narrow  streets  running  parallel  with 
its  course,  and  the  second  or  higher  bank,  which  spreads  out  into  a  wide  plain  in  the  rear, 
comprises  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  upper  part  is  well  laid  out  with  spacious  and  regular 
streets.  St  Louis  was  founded  in  1764,  but  it  continued  to  be  an  inconsiderable  village 
while  the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  and  French.  In  1820  it  contained 
only  4596  inhabitants,  and  in  1830,  6852 ;  but  in  the  succeeding  five  years  it  is  estimated  to 
have  doubled  its  population.  It  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  and  must  increase  rapidly  in  importance  as  the  vast  regions  to  the  north  and  west 
become  occupied  by  industrious  cultivators.  St.  Louis  is  the  principal  western  dcpdt  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  who  have  here  a  large  establishment,  containing  thousands  of  furs 
and  skins  of  every  sort ;  they  have  nearly  a  thousand  men  in  their  employ,  and  nearly  10,000 
dried  buffalo  tongues  have  been  brought  in  in  a  single  year.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
overland  trade  with  New  Mexico.  The  lead  mines  in  its  vicinity  and  the  establishments 
connected  with  the  Indian  agencies,  land  offices,  and  army  supplies,  also  create  a  good  deal 
of  business.  The  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  in  1831  was  532,  making  an  aggregate  of 
65,000  tons ;  in  1835  the  arrivals  were  803,  tonnage  100,000.  The  population  is  now  chiefly 
composed  of  Americans,  but  there  are  many  French,  with  some  Germans  and  Spaniards. 
There  are  four  or  five  Protestant  Churches  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  In  the  vicinity 
are  an  United  States  Arsenal  and  Jefierson  Barracks,  extensive  stone  buildings  with  accom- 
modations for  600  or  700  men. 

Carondelet,  a  few  miles  below  St  Louis,  is  a  little  French  village,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Crapauds  and  Gumbos,  who  have  given  it  the  nickname  of  Vide  Poche  (Empty  Pocket),  from 
the  poverty  of  the  place.  Their  kitchen-gardens  furnish  vegetables  for  the  St.  Louis  market 
Herculaneum,  a  little  further  down,  is  a  small  town,  which  contains  numerous  shot-works, 
ind  serves  as  one  of  the  ports  of  the  lead  district.  St  Genevieve  is  another  old  French 
village,  built  on  a  high  alluvial  bank  which  the  river  is  now  washing  away.  Cape  Girardeau, 
situated  on  a  high  bluff  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  district,  is  the  depdt  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  New  Madrid  is  an  inconsiderable  village,  on  a  high  alluvial  bank,  which,  like  that 
of  St  Genevieve,  has  been  mostly  carried  away  by  the  river.  The  village  also  suffered  from 
the  earthquake  of  1811.  The  agitations  of  this  great  convulsion  were  felt  at  New  Orleans 
anf"  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  the  centre  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  some  distance  above 
and  below  New  Madrid,  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  most  terrible  throes.  Here  the 
earth  oi)ened  in  wide  chasms,  from  which  columns  of  water  and  sand  burst  forth ;  hills  disap- 
peared, and  their  places  were  occupied  by  lakes ;  the  beds  of  lakes  were  raised,  and  their 
waters  flowed  ofl;  leaving  them  dry ;  the  courses  of  the  streams  were  changed  by  tlie  eleva« 
tion  of  their  beds  and  the  falling  m  of  their  banks ;  for  one  whole  hour  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi  was  turned  backwards  towards  its  source,  until  its  accumulated  waters  were  able 
to  break  through  the  barrier  that  had  dammed  them  back ;  boats  were  dashed  on  the  banks, 
or  left  dry  in  the  deserted  channel,  or  hurried  forwards  and  backwards  with  the  eddying 
surges,  while  in  the  midst  of  these  awful  changes,  electric  nres,  accompanied  by  loud  rum- 
blings, flashed  through  the  air.  In  some  places  submerged  forests  and  cane-brakes  are  still 
nsible  at  a  irreat  depth  on  the  bottom  of  lakes  which  wer»  then  formed.    Oscillations  and 
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■liglif  shocks  continued  to  bo  felt  at  intervale  in  this  region  for  many  years,  and  are  even  yet 
occasionalU  jfMrienoed. 

lieaving'the  vWefippi  we  pass  Potosi,  a  thriving  town  in  the  load-mine  district,  and  pro* 
"orlh  reaoh  i^  ('Imrlcs,  on  the  Missouri,  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  with  about 
..jOi>  'anta.    The  \»n\'<t  of  the  river  below  this  town,  and  at  tho  junction  of  the  two 

riverit,  '  and  flooded.     In  the    rntre  of  tho  Stain,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  Miaaouri,  i* 

the  City  '    JcUeriiou,  the  capital,  an  mconHiderable  village,  containing  tho  State-house  rmi  a 
Peniteiitiury.     Fraiildin,  BoonoHvilli 
latter  is  the  moHt  westerly  town  in  the 
already  publwhcd  its  newspaper. 

Clarksvillo,  U&iun'  nl,  and  Marion  are  small  places  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  wliich  lay 
claim  to  a  prospeotivo  uiportanco.  The  latter  u  the  port  of  Palmyra,  a  iiouriahing  town 
with  mo  inhaiuuntii.  ^ 

9.  Wiiconrin  Territory. 

The  vast  tract  erected  into  a  Territory  imder  this  name,  in  1636,  stretches  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  Rivers,  an<l  from  the  northern  flrontier  of  Missouri 
and  IlTinoia  to  the  boundary  of  the  American  and  British  possessions.  Extending  from  40** 
90'  to  49°  N.  lat,  and  from  87°  to  102°  W.  Ion.,  it  is  about  660  miloe  in  extreme  length, 
by  from  400  to  &00  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  about  290,000  square  miles.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Territory  is  still  owned  and  occupied  by  tho  native  tribes,  and  a  largo  proporlir , 
of  ita  surftce  has  not  been  examined  or  even  visited  by  whites,  unless  it  be  by  trari'ers  n  . 
traders.  The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  up  tho  Missouri,  in  1804;  of  Pike  toward  w 
■ourcea  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1805;  of  Long  up  tho  St.  Peter's  and  down  the  Red  River,  u 
1823;  of  Governor  Cass  and  Schoolcrall  toward  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  v  1820,  and 
of  the  latter  to  the  actual  hood  of  the  great  river,  in  1832,  with  the  narratives  of  the  Jesuits, 
Carver,  and  Henry,  are  among  tho  principal  sources  of  our  information  in  rcg  ird  to  tho  main 
bulk  of  the  Territory.  The  southeastern  section  between  tho  Mississippi,  Wisconsin,  Fox 
River,  and  Lake  Michigan ;  and  a  strip  on  tho  western  sido  of  the  Mississippi,  about  50  miles 
in  width,  extending  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Missouri  to  a  point  a  little  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin,  have  been  purchased  of  the  native  owners,  and  are  now  receiving  wl.ite 
■ettlers. 

Wisconsin  Territory  has  the  Missouri  for  1300  miles,  and  tho  White  Earth  River  for  79 
miles,  on  tho  west ;  the  parallel  of  49°  fh)m  tho  latter  to  Rainy  Lako,  that  lake  with  the 
chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  connected  with  it.  Pigeon  River,  and  Lake  Superior,  on  the  north ; 
the  Montreal  and  Menomonies  River.),  Green  Day,  and  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  east,  and 
niinois  and  Missouri  on  the  south. 

The  whole  territory  consists  of  a  lofly  table-land  with  a  surface  considerably  broken  bv 
hilly  ridges,  which,  however,  r'  .vhere  attain  a  great  elevation  above  the  general  level. 
The  Coteau  des  Prairies,  between  the  Red  and  Mississippi  Rivers  on  the  east,  and  the  Mis- 
souri on  the  west ;  a  low  ridge  of  pine  hills  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rod  River;  a 
similar  ridge  forming  the  water-shed  between  tho  former  and  Lake  Superior,  and  sweeping 
northeastwardly  round  the  lake  between  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Su  Lawrence, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Hills  extending;  soutlnvards  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Rock  River  of 
Illinois,  seem  to  be  tho  most  prominent  ranges  of  highlands. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Tcrritorv  between  the  Red  River  and  Lake  Superior  is  a  regior 
of  lakes,  swamps,  inundated  lowlamk,  and  interlocking  streams,  and  miiy  well  be  styled  the 
great  source  of  waters,  since  it  gives  rise  to  streams  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  uie  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  at  points  from  2000  to  3000  miles  distant  from  this 
common  centre.  From  the  same  ba^in,  in  the  wet  seasons,  the  narting  waters  set  out  ou 
their  long  Journey  to  the  frozen  regions  of  tlie  northern  seas  r  o  .'„  lopit  al  shores  of  tlio 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  canoe  may  no;i'  from  the  one  to  the  othor.  ')  hi  .'•f'ssissippi  fi'--" 
the  most  striking  natural  feature  of  tlic  country.  Its  most  re^  '.  '•  i,  recently  .  a 
ascertained  to  be  the  little  lake  called  Itasca  by  the  Indians,  .  .  Bicuo  or  Elk  Lake  by 
the  French  traders,  3160  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1029  miles  fVom  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  and  about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Flowing  at  first  northwards  and 
passing  through  several  small  lakes,  it  reaches  the  Falls  of  Peckagama,  about  350  miles  from 
i*p  head ;  and  from  that  point  downward  deviates  but  little  from  a  general  southerly  course. 
■e  it  meeis  the  first  stratum  of  rock,  and,  descending  over  a  fall  of  20  feet,  it  leaves 
b^..  <j  it  Ute  l&kes  and  wet  savannahs  overgrown  with  wild  rice,  rushes,  and  other  aquatic 
r'a.'u  n-^  Ihs  cc'  x  and  tamarack  swamps  of  its  earlier  course,  and  passing  first  through  a 
i^i^l'C-  '^  fatfsh.  ttai  wooded  islands,  and  then,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Corteau,  of  dry  prai* 
rvs  at',  idisitt  with  bufl^Jc  nnd  elk,  reaches  the  Falls  cf  St  Anthony;  at  this  point  it 
der"fcJiCiH  boi/t  80  feet  in  .r  djaiance  of  nine  miles,  and  hence  to  its  junction  with  tue  Mis* 
■ouri  HowH  Setwoen  lofly  limestone  bluffs  from  100  to  400  feet  high, 
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th«  St  Peter'a  it  ia  much  broken  by  rapids  and  abrupt  fklla,  but  below  that  point  it  haa  no 
eonaidorablo  obatructiona  to  the  navi^atu '  n  lu^fh  atngoa  of  the  water.  Tne  Rock  River 
and  the  Deamoinea  rapids,  however,  impedt  'he  pasaago  in  low  water. 

The  Corbeau  or  Crow  Wing  River,  from  iim  right,  and  Rum  Rivor,  aa  the  boatmen  trans- 
late, rather  freely,  the  Manitou  or  Spirit  River  of  ti  "  nativea,  arfi  the  principal  tributaries 
above  the  Falla  of  St.  Anthony.  The  forn  r  haa  a  course  of  210  milea  and  is  navigable 
nearly  to  ita  head  in  times  of  high-water.  Tliu  latter  haa  a  courso  nf  about  8&0  milea,  and 
rina  near  the  St.  Louia  of  I<ake  Buuvrinr.  Just  bdlu^v  tho  tklls  comes  in  the  St.  Peter'* 
River,  which  haa  a  course  of  000  miles ;  ^ut  IS  niileii  \,  ./  a'  ita  xource  it  oxpamlii  into  Ri|r 
Stone  Lake,  fVoiu  which  there  ia  a  portago  ut  tlirco  miles  to  Lake  Travont,  the  head  of  Red 
River;  but  in  times  of  high  flood,  canoes  float  from  one  lake  to  the  ottior.  ^he  St.  Feter'a 
ia  much  broken  by  rapids  and  fklla,  but  when  f\ill  ma  be  navigated  to  ita  sout  •'  ''/  amall 
boatji,  with  the  exception  of  two  points  that  render  iH.rtagoH  necessary.  The  St.  Ctoix  and 
Chippewa  arc  largo  streams  coming  in  from  the  luft,  very  much  broken  by  rapids  and  falls, 
but  allowing,  with  tho  aid  of  numerous  portages,  tiio  passage  of  oannea.  The  Wisconsin  ia 
one  of  (he  .-rea'est  tributaries  of  tho  Upper  Mississippi;  rising  in  tho  vicuuty  of  a  cl' inter 
of  \aV  I  *")ii  which  flow  to  diflbront  pointa  tho  Ontanagon  of  I^ake  Superior,  the  Mmiomo- 
r  ('  .-ef  Bay,  and  the  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi,  it  runs  southwards  for  about  300 
'  iu<'i  til  .,  turning  suddenly  to  tlie  west,  reaches  the  Mississippi  aller  a  course  of  about 
ri'let  mu>;h  broken  throughout  by  numerous  rapids;  in  a  low  atage  of  water  its  naviga- 
impeded  by  shoals  and  sand-bainks,  but  in  times  of  flood  it  may  be  ascended  in  boats 
H  >iderable  burthen  to  the  Great  Bond,  whence  there  is  a  portage  of  a  mile  and  a  iialf, 
over  d  flat  meadow  subject  to  inundation,  into  Fo.x  River  of  Green  Day.  Tho  Kock  River 
is  also  a  large  atream  which  rises  in  this  territory,  but  it  passes  into  Illinois. 

On  the  right  side  several  considerable  tributaries  also  enter  the  Mississippi ;  the  Penaca 
ut  't-  urkey  River,  the  Upper  Iowa,  the  Wabesapenaea,  the  Iowa,  the  Chacaguar  and  the 
Deamoinea  are  the  principal.  The  Iowa  riaes  in  the  tablo-land,  fVom  which  doscend  some 
of  the  tributariea  of  the  St.  Peter's,  and  has  a  course  of  about  350  miles,  afibrdii  steaia- 
boat  navigation  during  a  part  of  the  year  fbr  about  100  miles ;  it  is  a  rapid  strea  ,i,  aome- 
what  obstructed  by  snags  and  aand-bars.  The  Desmoines  rises  in  the  Coteau  d«a  '^rairiea, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  haa  a  rapid  and  broken  current ;  below  this  ita  c(.  urse  ia 
remarkably  crooked,  but  not  much  obstructed,  although  there  are  rapida.  It  way  b<  navi- 
gated by  steam-boats  in  a  high  atage  of  the  water,  about  200  miles. 

The  principal  tributariea  of  the  Missouri  ar6  the  Sioux,  and  the  Jacque  or  James  i  iver, 
which  rise  in  the  Coteau  dca  Prairies,  and  flow  southwards  until  they  are  swallowed  up  by 
the  grijat  stream,  which  here  sweeps  round  to  the  cast 

The  Red  Rirer  carries  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Territory  to  Hudson's  Bay.  I '  ia 
formed  by  tho  confluence  of  Swan  River  the  outlet  of  Lake  Travcrs,  from  the  southwest, 
and  Ottertail  River,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  from  the  northeast  the  former 
communicating  with  the  head  of  the  St  Peter's,  and  the  latter  with  that  of  the  Corbeu  a 
Its  channel  is  winding,  and  it  abounda  in  rapida ;  its  length  by  the  course  of  the  atream  ^ 
about  550  milea.  The  Aaainiboin,  its  principal  tributary,  rises  within  one  mile  of  the  Mit  ■ 
souri,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri,  and  has  a  course  of  700  or  800  miles ;  their 
united  waters  flow  into  Lake  Winnipeg  in  the  British  Territory.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
which  also  sends  its  waters  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  receives  thoae  of  a  maze  of  lakes  and 
rivers  which  have  their  rise  within  20  milea  of  Lake  Superior,  by  the  common  channel  of 
Rainy  Lake  River ;  and  the  Grand  Fork,  coming  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Missia- 
lippi,  also  carries  its  tribute  to  the  same  reservoir. 

The  tributaries  of  Lake  Superior  are  generally  small  streams ;  the  St  Louis,  however, 
which  flowa  into  its  exi  reme  western  head,  called  by  the  French  Fond  du  Lac,  is  a  conside- 
rable river  though  much  broken  by  fiills  and  rapids;  it  rises  far  to  the  north,  near  the  chain 
of  "lall  border  lakes,  'iiid  has  a  course  of  about  300  miles.  The  Bois  Brule,  the  Mauvaise 
ttiver,  and  the  Montreal,  have  the  same  character.  The  principal  tributary  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, beside  the  limitary  stream  of  the  Menomonies,  is  the  Fox  River,  formed  by  two  main 
branches,  the  Wolf  River,  rising  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Green  Ba^,  and  the  Fox  River, 
rising  further  south  near  the  great  bend  of  the  Wisconsin,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by  the 
short  and  easy  portage  before  mentioned ;  the  united  waters,  afler  paasing  through  Lake 
Winnebago,  flow  into  Green  Bay. 

The  settled  portion  of  the  Territory,  comprising  the  strip  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  ana  the  tract  between  that  river  and  Lake  Michigan,  on  both  sides  of  the  Wis- 
consin, Fox,  and  Rock  Rivers,  with  an  area  of  about  26,000  square  miles,  is  divided  into  five 
counties,  viz. :  Brnwn,  an  Fox  River  and  Green  Bay ;  Milwaukee,  bordering  on  Lake  Mi* 
chigan,  between  tirown  county  and  Illinois;  Iowa,  south  of  the  Wisconsin  and  between  the 
Rock  River  and  the  Misaissippi ;  Crawford,  north  and  west  of  the  Wisconsin ;  and  Dubuqus 
and  Deamoinea,  weat  of  Uie  Mississippi.    In  1830,  at  which  time  it  formed  a  port  of  MicW 
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|[an  Territory,  it  had  a  white  population  cf  8635  aouls;  in  1885,  the  number  of  inhabitant! 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  30,0()0. 

This  region  comprises  a  portion  of  the  richest  lead  deposits  in  the  world ;  the  product  of 
the  tract  bordering  on  Illinois  has  been  included  in  our  account  of  the  Illinois  di(ifging8. 
Tho  Dubuque  mines,  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  are  also  extensively  wrought.  There 
are  some  bogs,  wild  rice  swamps,  and  cranberry  marshes  in  the  southeastern  counties,  as 
between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  along  the  Four  Lakes  on  a  branch  of  Rock 
River,  and  there  arc  also  sandy  tracts,  particularly  on  the  Lake ;  but  a  great  proportion  of 
the  land  is  pronounced  by  the  surveyors  of  a  good  quality,  fertile  and  easy  of  cultivation. 
Between  Rock  River  and  Lake  Michigan  the  surface  is  well  wooded,  but  to  the  west  of  the 
former  the  'and  is  chiefly  prairie,  and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  timber. 

Green  Bay  affords  a  good  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  River,  and  here  have  sprung  up 
tljo  thriving  villages  of  Green  Bay  and  Navarino,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Fort 
Howard,  a  United  States  military  post,  is  on  the  opposite  side.  There  is  also  a  little  village 
at  the  moutii  of  the  Milwaukee,  further  south,  bearing  the  name  of  the  river  whose  banks 
it  occupies. 

Wisconsin  city  has  been  founded  on  Rock  River,  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from  Kush* 
kanong  Lake,  and  being  accessible  to  steam-boats,  and  having  a  great  number  of  mill-seats 
in  its  vicinity,  it  promises  to  become  a  place  of  some  importance.  At  the  portage  between 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  stands  Fort  Winnebago,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  is 
Fort  Crawford,  with  small  garrisons.  Steam-boata  have  ascended  the  Wisconsin  to  the  port- 
age, across  whicii  it  is  proposed  to  cut  a  can&l.  Prairie  du  Chien  is  a  little  village  on  a 
beautiful  prairie,  about  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin ;  it  occupies  the  site 
of  an  old  Indian  village,  from  whose  chief,  called  Chien  by  the  French  traders,  it  takes  its 
name.    It  has  about  600  inhabitant<3. 

On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  settlements  are  chiefly  in  the  lead  district  in  the  north, 
and  on  the  Desmoines  in  the  south.  The  whole  of  this  tract  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  1832,  and  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase.  It 
consists  mostly  of  prairie,  but  as  it  abounds  with  fine  lakes  and  running  waters,  which  are 
skirted  by  pretty  extensive  woodlands,  and  as  there  rre  scattered  patches  of  forest  distributed 
over  the  prairies,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  timber  for  building,  fuel,  and  fencing.  The  soil 
is  almost  throughout  rich  and  extremely  easy  of  cultivation,  and  the  district  is  bountifully 
supplied  with  navigable  channels,  and  amply  stored  with  mineral  treasures,  including  lead, 
iron,  and  coal.  Dubuque,  finely  situated  on  a  gently  sloping  prairie  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  region,  contains  10  or  12  smelting 
furnaces,  and  a  white-lead  factory,  with  a  population  of  about  1200  souls.  Steam-boats  run 
up  here  and  to  Prairie  du  Chien  through  a  great  part  of  the  year.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
printed  at  Dubuque.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Purchase,  the  principal  town  is  Burlington, 
with  about  600  inhabitants.  Fort  Desmoines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river  whose  name  it  bears,  is  a  United  States  military  post. 

Between  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  former,  the 
country  is  owned  and  inhabited  by  4500  Winnebagocs;  and  to  the  east  on  both  sides  of 
Wolf  River  are  about  4000  Menomoniea.  There  are  aleo  some  bands  of  the  New  York 
Indians  around  Green  Bay.  In  the  southwest,  between  the  Desmoines  and  Iowa  Rivers,  are 
the  Saca  and  Foxes,  or  Saukies  and  Ottogamies,  about  6500  in  number,  and  on  the  southwest 
of  the  former  are  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  loways,  who  count  1200  souls.  West  of  these  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri,  are  the  united  bands  of  emigrant  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and 
Pottawattamies,  of  about  the  same  number.  The  rest  of  this  vast  expanse  is  occupied,  oi 
rather  hunted  by  scattered  bands  of  Sioux  or  Dahcotahs,  and  Chippewas ;  the  latter  roaming 
chiefly  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Mississippi  on  one  side,  and  Lake  Superior  on  the 
otiier,  and  the  former  on  the  west  of  those  rivers.  The  reader  will  find  some  account  of 
these  nations  and  their  affinities  in  a  former  section  (VI.)  of  this  chapter. 

Fort  Snelling,  a  United  States  military  station,  a  few  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
]■  the  most  remote  northern  post  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  confederacy.  The  American 
Par  Company  have  several  factories  or  trading-houses  in  the  Chippewa  country,  of  which 
tbe  general  depdt  is  at  Chegoimegon  or  liapointc,  on  Lake  Superior.  The  little  settlement 
of  Pembina,  on  Red  Rive-  planted  by  Lord  Selkirk,  chiefly  with  Scotch  Highlanders,  has 
bees  found  to  fall  south  ot  <ne  frontier  line  of  the  United  States  and  British  America. 

10.  Western  or  Indian  Territory. 

The  Western  Territory  is  an  extensive  region,  which  has  been  set  aside  by  the  general 
Government ««  a  permanent  home  for  the  Indian  races,  whose  removal  beyond  the  limits  of 
Sie  Slates  has  for  some  years  been  going  on.  "  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  hereto 
fore  have  existed,  the  policy  of  the  Government,  in  regard  to  the  future  condition  of  these 
tribes  of  Indians,  may  now  be  regarded  as  definitively  settled.    To  induce  them  to  remove 
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west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  a  territory  set  apart  and  dedicated  to  their  use  and  government 
forever ;  to  secure  to  them  there  a  final  home ;  to  elevate  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  civil 
condition,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  is  that 
policy.  And  a  further  hope  is  now  encouraged,  that,  whenever  their  advance  in  civilisation 
should  warrant  the  measure,  and  they  desire  it,  that  they  may  be  admitted  as  a  State  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Union."  (Report  of  Committee  of  Congress  on  Indian  Affairs,  May 
20, 1834.)  "  There  they  may  be  secured  in  governments  of  their  own  choice,  subject  to  no 
other  control  from  the  United  States  than  sucn  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  on  the 
frontier,  and  between  the  several  tribes.  There  the  benevolent  may  endeavour  to  teach  them 
the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  by  promoting  union  and  harmony  among  them,  t<^  raise  up  an  in- 
teresting commonwealth,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  to  attest  the  humanity  and 
justice  of  this  government."  (PresidenVs  Message,  1829.) 

This  region,  which  has  been  called  in  official  papers  the  Western  Territory,  extends  from 
Red  River,  on  the  south,  to  the  Running  Water  River  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  on 
the  north,  lying  between  the  western  boundary  line  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  on  the  east, 
and  the  Mexican  territories  on  the  west.  Stretching  from  33°  30'  to  about  42°  40'  N.  lat, 
and  from  94°  20'  to  107°  W.  Ion.,  it  is  about  600  miles  wide  in  the  eastern,  and  half  that 
width  in  the  western  part,  with  a  length  in  the  north  of  about  600,  and  in  tho  south  of  about 
300  miles.  The  area  is  about  200,000  square  miles.  The  northeastern  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  Missouri,  and  the  northwestern  by  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  tho  southeastern  corner,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  the  country  is  mountain- 
ous, being  traversed  by  the  Ozark  range.  Beyond  this  it  spreads  out  into  wide  expanses  of 
a  slightly  undulating  surface,  or  into  extensive  plains,  over  whose  dead  level  the  eye  wanders 
to  the  verge  of  vision.  In  the  western  part  of  the  northern  belt,  successive  groups  of  isolated 
table-lands,  and  regular  ranges  of  hills,  mark  the  approach  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
base  of  the  mountains  is,  according  to  Long's  estimate,  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
James's  Peak  was  determined  by  that  traveller  to  have  an  elevation  of  11,500  feet ;  further 
north,  near  the  source  of  the  Platte  River,  some  points  appear  to  attain  a  still  greater 
height. 

"This  region  is  traversed  by  several  large  rivers,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  reach  Ihc  Mississippi  and  Missouri  after  having  received,  during  their  long  courses, 
numerous  considerable  tributary  streams.  They  have  the  common  characters  of  rivers  of 
a  desert,  flowing  through  tracts  of  sand,  with  wide  but  shallow  beds,  obstructed  throughout 
by  sand-bars  and  banks,  sometimes  so  sparingly  furnished  with  water  as  to  form  merely  a 
succession  of  stagnant  pools,  and  sometimes  even  presenting  dry  channels.  The  Platte, 
although  it  has  a  course  of  about  1000  miles,  and  is  oflen  several  miles  in  width,  is  so  shoal 
that  it  may  be  forded  at  almost  any  point  in  moderate  stages  of  water,  and  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  navigable  for  any  length  of  time.  Its  banks  are  but  little  elevated  above  high 
water,  but  the  channel  is  so  wide  that  they  are  rarely  inundated.  In  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  the  banks  and  numerous  islands  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  cotton-wood  and  willow, 
which,  however,  soon  disappears,  and  for  several  hundred  miles  scarcely  a  tree  or  a  shrub  is 
to  be  seen,  until,  on  approaching  the  mountains,  they  are  again  lined  with  straggling  groups 
of  stunted  trees.  The  Konzas  or  Kanzas  is  also  a  large  stream,  and  it  receives  considerable 
tributaries,  called  the  Republican  Fork,  Solomon's  Fork,  Smoky  Hill  Fork,  and  Grand  Saline 
Fork ;  in  high  stages  of  water  it  may  be  navigated  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles. 

The  Arkansas  is,  however,  the  principal  river  of  this  region.  Rising  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, it  forms  for  several  hundred  miles  the  boundary  line  of  the  Western  Territory,  which 
it  then  enters  and  traverses,  passing  into  the  State  of  Arkansas,  Although  it  flows  within 
or  along  the  borders  of  the  Territory  for  a  distance  of  about  1500  miles,  it  affords  few  navi- 
gable facilities;  shallow,  and  in  some  parts  entirely  disappearing,  even  its  floods  are  so  un- 
certain, and  its  rise  and  fall  arc  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  almost  useless  for  navigation.  Steam- 
boats osccnd,  but  with  much  difficulty,  to  Fort  Gibson.  It  flows,  like  the  Platte,  chiefly 
through  sandy  plains  and  prairies.  From  the  nortii  it  receives  the  Verdigris,  Neosho,  and 
Illinois  Rivers,  bpt  its  largest  tributaries  enter  it  on  the  right ;  the  Negracka,  Nesuketonga 
or  Salt  Fork,  and  tho  Canadian  are  the  principal.  The  last  mentioned  rises  in  the  Mexican 
Mountains,  and  receives  two  large  streams,  called  the  North  Fork  and  the  South  Fork,  from 
the  same  region;  its  valley  and  bed  are  broad,  and  it  has  a  course  of  about  1000  miles,  but 
its  channel  is  sometimes  quite  dry,  and  everywhere  shallow.  The  Red  River,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  is  better  supplied  with  water,  and  aflbrds  navigation 
for  some  distance. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Territory,  forming  a  strip  of  about  200  miles  in  breadth,  is  in 
general  productive  and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  operations.  It  is  mostly  prairie,  skirted 
here  arm  tiiere,  ciiiefly  along  the  river  valleys,  with  iines  of  woodland,  and  there  are  exten- 
sive fertile  bottoms  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers.  Some  tracts  are  too  rugged  and  sterile 
for  cultivation,  but  these  are  of  more  limited  extent.  "  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is 
sa  good  as  is  found  in  any  of  the  Western  States.    This  is  the  character  of  the  bottom  landi 
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on  the  principal  rivers,  which  are  generally  covered  with  fine  timber,  and  also  of  mucli  of 
the  prairio  lands  adjoining  the  timber  on  the  several  water  courses,  which  intersect  the 
country  in  every  direction.  There  is  another  very  considerable  portion  of  woodland  wholly 
unf.t  for  cultivation;  rtnch  as  tlie  mountains  and  flint  hills  that  are  seen  interspersed  through- 
out the  country.  These,  however,  add,  it  is  believed,  much  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
and  will  long  afford  game  for  the  lovers  of  tJie  chase,  and  a  good  range  for  the  stock  of  tiie 
settlers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  On  the  Kiamesha  Mountains,  there  is  winter  grass 
tliat  will  sustain  the  stock  in  tliat  part  of  the  country  in  winter,  if  the  fires  are  kept  out  of 
the  woods.  The  same  may  also  be  tlio  case  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  also 
vast  prairies,  tliat  extend  through  the  country  in  various  directions,  and  of  all  the  diversity 
of  soil,  from  the  best  alluvial  and  good  upland,  to  the  gravelly  ridges  and  barren  sand  hills. 
These  prairies  are  intersected  by  water-courses  skirted  with  wood,  and  as  they  are  generally 
8  limestone  soil,  springs  of  water  have  been  found,  and  others  may  yet  be  discovered.  The 
country  will  produce  abundantly  all  the  varieties  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, which  are  raised  in  the  States  of  the  same  latitude  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  also 
admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock  of  every  description.  South  of  the  Kanzas  River 
there  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  provide  for  them  in  winter,  as  they  live  in  the  range  winter 
and  summer.  Sheep,  particularly,  do  very  well,  and  they  shear  them  here  twice  a  year." 
{Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  West,  1834.) 

But  as  we  ascend  the  streams  of  this  region  the  features  of  the  country  change ;  the  soil 
is  an  arid,  sterile  sand,  destitute  of  trees  or  oven  shrubs,  and  timber  disappears  even  from  the 
river  valleys.  Vast  tracts  are  covered  only  with  yuccas,  cactuses,  and  cucurbitaceous  plants, 
and  are  either  destitute  of  water,  or  present  to  the  exhausted  and  wayworn  traveller  a 
brackish  and  bitter  draft ;  in  many  places  tlie  surface  is  whitened  by  a  nitrous  or  saline 
efHorescence,  and  all  wears  the  aspect  of  desolation.  This  region  has  been  called  the  Ame- 
rican or  Arkensas  Desert,  and  it  extends  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  500  miles,  fur  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  Western  Territory.  It  is  probably 
wholly  unfit  fbr  the  abode  of  civilised  man,  and  entirely  unsusceptible  of  cultivation ;  yet  it 
does  not  exhibit  the  naked  aspect  of  the  African  deserts,  and  it  affords  pasture  for  troops  of 
wild  animals.  It  is  rather  frequented,  than  inhabited,  by  wandering  bands  of  savages,  who 
roam  from  place  to  place  in  pursuit  of  game. 

The  former  or  eastern  section  is  the  only  portion  which  is  occupied  by  the  emigrant  and 
indigenous  tribes,  whom  the  Federal  Government  are  aiming  to  fix  in  permanent  abodes,  and 
to  educate  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  following  table  Rxhibits  the  names  and  numbers  of  the 
tribes,  as  given  in  the  Secretary  at  War's  Report  relative  to  the  Number  and  Situation  of 
the  Indians  on  the  Frontiers  of  the  United  States,  March,  1836.  The  numbers  differ  some- 
what from  the  estimates  of  Mr.  M'Coy  in  the  Annual  Register  of  Indian  Affairs  (January, 
1836).  Tiie  amount  of  land  occupied  by  each  has  been  added  from  M'Coy's  Register,  and 
the  before  cited  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Indian  Affairs,  West 


Indigenous  Tribes. 
Tribe.  Population, 

Pawnees 10,000  } 

Poiicas  or  Puncahs 800  \ 

Omaha 1,400  . . 

Otocs  and  Missourics 1,G00  . . 

Kansas  or  Kauzaus 1,471  . . 

QuapawB 450 


Land.  Sq.  M. 
. . .  25,000 

...  7 

...  2,500 

...  4,200 

...  150 


Osages 5,510 11,820 

Emigrant  Tribes. 

Choctaws 15,000    23,500 

Creeks 3,600    20,500 

Cherokccs  .  ^ 6,000* 22,000 

. .      200 

. .       250 

...  150 
...  562 
...  2,500t 
,..  3,450 
...  1,200 
T 


Scnccas '. 251t  \ 

Seneeoa  and  Shawanecs 211 

Woas 222 

PiankeshawB 162 

Pcorias  and  Kaskaskias 132 

OttawoB 200» 

Shawancca 1,250* 

Dclawares 826 

Kickapoos 588 

Pottawatamies 441    . 


«  M'Coy  statci  tbe  OUnwas  to  be  HO,  the  Bliawanecs  764,  and  lh«  Clierolieet  VXO. 

t  According  to  M'Coy,  thia  number  include!  SO  Mohawkf. 

t  Tb«  Commiaaionera  aay  10,000,  but  it  ii  evidently  a  miitake. 
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1'he  ChoctawB  poesess  the  tract  lying  between  Arkansas  and  New  Mexico,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Red  River,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Arkansas.  They  occupy  at  present 
only  the  eastern  part,  the  western  section  being  fVe<iuented  by  bands  of  tiie  Camanches, 
Kiaways,  and  Tovash,  variously  called  by  different  writers.  Pawnee  Picts,  Peets,  or  Piquas, 
who  belong  to  a  kindred  stock,  and  reside  partly  on  the  Mexican  and  partly  on  Uie  American 
side  of  the  Red  River.  The  Choctaws  have  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  the  European 
costume ;  they  have  good  houses  and  well  fenced  fields,  they  raise  Indian-corn  and  cotton 
pretty  extensively,  and  own  a  large  number  of  horses,  black  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  wagons, 
ploughs,  looms,  and  spinning-wheels.  There  are  also  among  them  several  native  mechanics, 
and  three  merchants  with  capitals  of  from  2000  to  8000  dollars.  Some  of  ^em  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  the  brine  springs,  which  abcund  in  their  dbtrict,  and  two 
grist  and  saw  mills  are  owned  and  carried  on  by  native  Choctaws. 

They  have  a  written  constitution,  and  have  introduced  trial  by  jury ;  the  government  ia 
administered  by  three  principal  chiefb,  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  LedsUitive  Council, 
consisting  of  80  counsellors,  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  introduction  of  ardent 
spirits  is  forbidden  by  their  laws,  and  intemperance  is  rare  among  ^em.  The  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  six  stations  and  thirteen  missionaries,  and  there  are  also 
two  Baptist  and  one  Methodist  mission  here.  Fort  Towson  is  a  United  States  military  post 
on  the  Red  River. 

The  Creek  country  stretches  west,  from  the  Neosho  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  mouth  to 
that  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Canadian,  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  lies  between  the  Cana- 
dian River  on  the  south,  and  the  Cherokee  frontier  in  about  SO'*  lat  on  the  north.  The 
character  and  condition  of  the  people  resemble  those  of  the  Choctaws ;  their  land  is  produc- 
tive, their  fields  carefully  enclosed  with  rail  fences,  their  houses  comfortable  and  decently 
furnished,  and,  beside  raising  more  Indian  corn  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  consumption, 
they  cultivate  wheat,  rice,  and  the  common  culinary  vegetables.  Their  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  General  Council  of  the  nation,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  written 
constitution ;  and  the  execution  of  the  laws,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  and  judges, 
is  entrusted  to  executive  officers,  called  Light-Horsemen. 

There  are  two  stations  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Convention  with  six  missionaries,  one 
station  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  with  two  missionaries,  and  a  Methodist  Mission, 
among  the  Creeks.    Several  of  the  missionaries  are  natives. 

The  Cherokees  own  the  country  lying  north  and  east  of  the  Creek  country,  between  36* 
and  86°  50'  N.  lat ;  the  tract  lying  between  the  Creeks  and  Arkansas  extends,  however, 
south  to  the  Askansas.  They  all  reside  in  the  eastern  part  about  the  Illinois,  Neosho,  and 
Verdigris  rivers.  Salt  is  made  at  several  of  the  salt-springs  by  the  natives,  and  according 
to  M'Coy  there  are  in  the  nation  3000  horses,  11,000  horned  cattle,  1>5,500  hogs,  600  sheep, 
110  wagons,  several  hundred  spinning-wheels,  100  looms,  seven  saw  and  grist-mills,  and  one 
or  several  ploughs  to  each  farm.  Some  of  the  native  traders  have  capitals  of  from  5000  to 
15,000  dollars. 

There  are  three  principal  chiefs  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  the  legislature,  con- 
sisting of  two  houses,  meets  annually.  Each  district  has  also  two  Judges  and  two  Light- 
Horsemen  or  Sheriffs.  In  respect  to  their  houses,  furniture,  dress,  &c.,  they  resemble  the 
two  nations  already  described. 

Fort  Gibson,  on  the  Arkansas,  is  in  the  Cherokee  country ;  and  there  are  here  three  mis- 
sions of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  with  18  mis8ionaries.and  a  printing-press,  a  Method- 
ist mission,  and  a  Baptist  mission. 

The  Osages  or  Wososhes  are  indigenous  natives,  and  a  portion  of  them  have  yet  made  no 
improvement  in  the  arts  of  civilisation ;  some  of  them,  however,  particularly  a  band  on  the 
Neosho,  have  tolerable  houses,  own  some  cattle  and  hogs,  and  have  begun  to  use  the  plough. 
The  remainder  live  in  portable  lodges,  formed  by  inserting  small  poles  in  the  ground,  and 
bending  them  over  so  as  to  meet  at  top,  where  an  aperture  is  lefl  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke, 
the  sides  being  covered  with  flags,  or  buffalo  or  elk  skins.  Their  tract  extends,  with  a  width 
of  50  miles,  from  the  Neosho  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Cherokees.  They  are  represented  to  be  of  a  peaceable,  gentle  character,  but  their  precari- 
ous mode  of  subsistence  often  reduces  them  to  a  state  of  extreme  misery. 

Lying  between  the  Neosho  and  Missouri  State,  are  the  tracts  occupied  by  the  Quapaws, 
the  united  band  of  Senecas  and  Shawanees,  and  the  band  of  Senecas  and  Mohawks.  The 
first  mentioned  removed  from  Arkansas,  and  are  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  their 
kindred,  the  Osages.  The  other  bands  resemble  the  more  civilised  tribes  in  their  condition 
and  habits,  but  they  have  no  missionaries  among  them.  They  have,  however,  a  translation 
into  the  Moliawk  of  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  book  of  Common 
Praver,  which  many  of  them  are  able  to  read;  and  one  of  the  natives  officMites  at  their 
meetings  for  public  worship. 

On  the  head-waters  of  the  Osage  River  are  fixed  the  small  bands  of  Piankeshaws,  Weas, 
Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  and  Ottawas ;  they  are  of  kindred  origin,  and  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilisation.    There  are  several  missionary  stations  among  these  tribes. 
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The  Shawonees  own  a  tract  lyin^  between  the  head  of  the  Osage  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  Kanzas  River,  and  extending  westwards  from  the  Missouri  ftontier  140  miles,  but  they 
occupy  only  the  north-eastern  section  of  this  tract,  on  the  Kanzas  River.  They  are  among 
the  most  improved  of  the  Indian  tribes,  having  generally  good  houses,  well-fenced  fields, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  live  stock.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  missions  among 
them,  and  at  the  Shawanee  Station,  under'  the  care  of  the  latter  there  is  a  printing-press, 
from  which  have  been  issued  school-books  and  collections  of  sacred  poetry  in  several  Indian 
languages ;  a  monthly  journal  is  also  printed  here  in  the  Shawanee  language,  and  the  valu> 
able  Annual  Register  of  Mr.  M'Coy  is  also  fh)m  this  press. 

North  of  Uie  Kanzas  and  southwest  of  the  Missouri  is  the  Delaware  country,  which  ex- 
tends westward  with  a  strip  only  10  miles  wide,  200  miles  from  Missouri.  The  condition  of 
the  Delawares  resembles  that  of  the  Shawanees,  and  there  are  among  them  a  Methodist 
missionary  station,  with  two  missionaries,  and  a  Baptist  mission. 

The  Kanzas,  Konzas,  or  Kauzaus  occupy  a  rectangular  tract  between  the  westerly  sections 
of  tha  Shawanee  and  Delaware  lands ;  Uiey  are  an  indigenous  tribe,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Osages,  and  are  poor  and  wretched ;  their  lodges  are  partly  like  those  of  the  Osages,  and  in 
part  made  of  earth ;  in  these  last  the  roof  is  supported  by  wooden  props  within. 

The  Kickapoo  tract  lies  on  the  Missouri,  to  the  north  of  the  Delaware  country.  The^ 
resemble  tlie  Peorias  in  their  condition.  There  is  a  Methodist  missionary  station  in  their 
country.  One  of  the  Kickapoo  chiefs  has  founded  a  singular  religious  society,  which  has 
about  400  adherente ;  he  lays  claim  to  divine  revelations,  and  inculcates  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirits  and  flagellation  for  sin.  The  religious  ceremonies  consist  of  a  series  of  pray- 
ers, chanted  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  are  solemnised  four  times  a  week.  Fort  Leaven- 
worth is  in  the  Kickapoo  territory.  Most  of  the  Pottawatamies  have  fixed  themselves  in 
this  tract,  but  the  lands  reserved  for  them  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Missouri. 

The  Otoes,  between  the  Platte  and  the  Little  Nemahaw,  the  Oroahas,  between  the  Platte 
and  the  Missouri,  the  Puncas,  further  northwest,  and  the  Pawnees,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Platte  further  west,  are  indigenous  tribes,  who  retain  their  original  barbarous  habits  of 
life  with  little  or  no  change. 

In  the  desert  regions  further  west,  and  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  are  roving  tribes 
of  Arickaras,  Shiennes,  Blackfeet,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Arepahas,  who  pursue  the  trail  of  the 
buffalo,  and  have  had  little  intercourse  with  the  whites.  This  region  was  traversed  by  a  body 
of  United  States  dragoons  in  the  summer  of  1835,  and  the  before  hostile  tribes  were  induced 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  mutual  peace  and  friendship.  The  great  caravan  road  firom  Missouri 
to  Santa  Fe  crosses  tlie  eastern  part  of  this  section,  and  there  is  a  traders'  fort  near  the  head 
of  the  Arkansas. 
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11.  Wettem  District.  * 

This  vast  expanse,  spreading  over  a  space  of  not  less  than  300,000  square  miles,  has  been 
but  partially  explored,  and  is  imperfectly  known.  The  Missouri  is  its  most  remarkable 
natural  feature ;  and  its  numerous  branches  drain  the  whole  region.  Thn  source  of  this 
great  stream  was  reached  by  Captain  Lewis  and  his  party  on  the  12th  of  August,  1805,  about 
3100  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  in  about  latitude  4S''  30'.  "  They  had 
now,"  says  the  journalist  of  the  expedition.  "  reached  the  hidden  sources  of  that  river  which 
had  never  yet  been  seen  by  civilised  man,  and  as  they  sat  down  by  the  brink  of  that  little 
rivulet,  which  yielded  its  distant  and  modest  tribute  to  the  parent  ocean,  they  felt  themselves 
rewarded  for  all  their  labours  and  all  their  difficulties."  Within  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  this  interesting  spot  the  party  tasted  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River.  After  having 
received  several  considerable  tributaries,  the  Missouri  breaks  forth  from  the  mountains, 
through  a  lofty  barrier  of  rocks,  which  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  1200  feet  above 
the  water.  "  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tremendous  than  the  frowning  darkness  of  these 
rocks,  which  project  over  the  river  and  menace  us  with  destruction.  The  river,  of  150  yards 
in  width,  seems  to  have  forced  its  channel  down  this  solid  mass,  but  so  reluctantly  has  it  given 
way,  that  during  the  whole  distance  the  water  is  very  deep  at  the  edges,  and  for  the  first  three 
miles  there  is  not  a  spot,  except  one  of  a  few  yards,  in  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the 
water  and  the  towering  perpendicular  of  the  mountain ;  the  convulsion  of  the  passage  must 
have,  been  terrible,  since  at  its  outlet  there  are  vast  columns  of  rock  torn  from  the  mountain, 
which  are  strewed  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  trophies,  as  it  were,  of  the  victory."  The 
length  of  this  chasm  is  five  miles.  Some  distance  below  this  point,  occurs  a  succession  of 
rapids  and  falls,  where  the  riv  er  descends  350  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  15  miles ;  thence 
it  continues  its  course  2575  miles  to  the  Mississippi.  Its  channel  is  extremely  crooked,  and 
at  the  Great  Bend  it  makes  a  circuit  of  30  miles,  in  advancing  only  2000  yards  in  a  direct 
distance.  It  is  throughout  fall  of  islands,  eand-banks,  bars,  and  shallows,  and  is  constantly 
washing  away  its  ^mnks  in  one  place  and  forming  new  ones  in  another. 

The  Yellowstone,  its  greatest  tributary  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  rises  far  to  the  souths 
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but  its  sources  have  only  been  visited  by  hunters  and  traders.  Captain  Clarke,  who  navi* 
gated  it  downward  from  a  point  above  800  miles  firom  its  mouth,  found  its  channel  little 
obstructed  throughout  that  distance  by  sand-bars  or  rocks ;  the  banks  are,  according  to  him, 
low,  but  bold  and  not  liable  to  be  overflowed,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains. 
The  Little  Missouri,  the  Shienne,  the  White  River,  the  Quicoure  or  Running  River,  and  the 
Elkhom  are  the  principal  tributaries  between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Platte.  They  appear 
to  be  all  characterised  by  the  same  traits,  being  rapid,  shallow  streams,  much  impeded  by 
sand-banks,  and  liable  to  sudden  rises  and  falls.  From  the  north  come  in  Maria's  River, 
Milk  River,  and  White  Earth  River,  all  considerable  streams. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  region,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  U&,  appears  to  consist  of  prairies, 
bordered  and  intersected  by  patches  of  woodland  chiefly  in  the  river  valleys ;  but  In  some 
parts  even  these  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  nothing  but  wide,  grassy  expanses  meet  the  eye, 
In  approaching  the  mountains,  the  forest  again  reappears.  Wandering  tribes  of  Indians, 
with  no  settled  habitations,  follow  tho  migrations  of  the  game  over  these  tracts,  and  it  ii>- 
not  easy  to  determine  the  range  of  the  different  bands.  Several  tribes  which  were  found  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke  on  the  Missouri,  were  met  by  the  dragoons  under  Colonel  Dodge  in  1835, 
along  and  south  of  the  Platte  River.  The  Tetons,  Yanktons,  and  other  Sioux  tribes  appear, 
however,  to  be  masters  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  while  the  Mandans,  Minnetarees,  Black* 
feet,  &c.,  occupy  the  upper  portions.  Bison,  elk,  and  several  other  species  of  deer,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep  and  goat,  several  species  of  wolves,  the  black  bear,  and  the  more 
ferocious  and  formidable  grisly  bear,  beaver  and  otJier  fur-bearing  animals,  Sic.,  occur  in  difr 
ferent  parts  of  the  country. 

For  account  of  Oregon  or  Columbia,  see  Westerly  Regions  or  America,  pace  346. 

Vol.  in.  50  . 
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58    5  16W 

35    7  90  E 

30  19  85  B 

63  35    OW 

9  47  13  B 

10  SO  31  B 

191  13    OB 

i 


4A 


<«9 


LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES. 


NaniM  of  Flac«i. 


SonoffinPort 
8ourao.iya  . . 
ft^uth  Cagie.. 
SuuthCapu.. 

South  laiR  ■  ■  ■ 
Southampton 

I«le 
Southampton 

Spire 
Southernesa 

Point 
Spartel  Capo 
Spartivento 

Cape 

Specia 

Spencer's  Uay 

Spflticer  Cnpc 

Spire 

Spoletta 

Stade  

Staples  (East) 

Lighthouse 
Start  Point, 

Flhgatatt 
Stavanger ... 
Stephen's 

Cape 
Stickhausen 
Stocltholm. .. 

Stolberg 

Strabane  — 
Stralsund — 
Strasburg — 
Stroraboli  I. 

St.  Bar*olo 
Stromness . . . 
Stromstadt . 
Stuttgard. . . . 

Sualcini 

Success  Cape 

Suez 

Sulphur  iHle 
Sunderland 

Lighthouse 
Sundswall  . . 
Surat  River 
Swan  Kiver 

(Perth) 
Swansea  Cas. 
Sweetnose 

Cape 

Syene .  ■ 

Syra,  Isle,  P't 
Syracuse 

Lighthouse 

Tacuba 

Taganrog  . . . 

Tallahasseo 
Tambuw  .  • .  • 

Tanna  Isle, 
Port  Reso- 
lution 

Taormina 
Telegraph 

Tara 

Tnrbes 

Tarilih  Isle . . 
Tarragona  . . 

Tarsus 

Tavastehus 

Tedeles  Cape 
Tecklenburg 
Tellich.^rry  . . 
Tenby  Spire 
Ten-choo-foo 
T^enedos  Isle 
Teneriflelsle, 

the  Peak 
Tensera  Isle, 

Angra 
Pcrnatc  Isle 
Ternay  Bay 
Terraeina    . . 
^ Terra  N(.va 

Roiumn 


Cuuntf7,ac 


Latlhiili. 


Luconia. ... 

Java 

N.  Zealand 
V.  Diemen's 

Land 
Pacif.  Ocean 
Hudson's 

Buy 
England.... 

Scotland  ... 

Barbary .... 
Italy 

Italy 

\V.  Coast  of 

Africa 
N.  Holland 
German)-  .. 

Italy 

Germany... 
England.... 

England.... 

Norway.... 

NW.  Coast 
of  Amer. 

Germany... 

Sweden  .... 

Germany... 

Ireland 

Germany. .. 

France 

Mediter- 
ranean 

Orkneys — 

Sweden .... 

Germany. . . 

Nubia 

Tierra  del 
Puego 

E(rypt  ...... 

Chinese  Sea 

England 

Sweden  . .  •  ■ 

India  

N.  Holland 

Wales 

Russia  in 
Europe 

Egypt 

Archipelago 
Sicily 

Mexico 

Russia  in 
Europe 

Plor 

Russia  in 
Europe 

New  He- 
brides 

Sicily 

Russia  In 

Asia 

France  

Spain  

Spain  

Turk,  in  As, 
Russia  in 

Europe 
Barbary .... 
Germany.  •  • 

India 

Wales 

China 

Archipelago 
Canary  Isles 

Azores  ;  ^ . . . 

Ind.  Archip. 
Tar-  ,/y  . . . , 

Italy 

Sici)/ , 


iBsi   b'N 

7  14  33  S 

47  10  50  S 

43  37    OS 


Liiocituda. 


31  30 
03  57 


ON 

ON 


50  54  ON 

54  83  30N 

35  48  30N 
37  55  SON 


44  4 

35  4a 


ON 
OS 


35  18  OS 

49  18  51 N 
4-2  44  50  N 
53  30  33\ 
55  38  9N 

50  13  SON 

58  53  30N 
03  33  SON 

53  13  10  N 

59  30  31 N 

51  35  ON 

54  49  29  N 

54  19  ON 
4«  34  .'WN 
38  48  SON 

58  56  ON 
58  55  30N 
48  40  15  N 
19    5    ON 

55  0    OS 

.10  030N 
37  53  ON 
54  55  13  N 

03  33  SON 
31  4  ON 
31  50    OS 

51  37  13N 
68  13    ON 

34  S33N 
37  98  ON 
37    3  58N 

n  31  ON 
47  12  40  N 

30  38  ON 
53  43  44  N 

19  33  93  S 


37  48  ISN 

50  54  SIN 

43  13  53  N 

36  0  SON 
41    850N 

37  1  ON 
01    3    ON 

36  57  ON 
53  13  38  N 
11  44    ON 

51  40  SON 

37  46  ON 
39  51    ON 

38  17    ON 

33:»    Gn 

050    ON 
45  10  39  N 

ii  :8  14  N 
37    3  SON 


113  41  30  B 

167  30    9B 
140  40    0  E 

140    0    OB 
83    0    OW 

I  S3  saw 

3  34  53  W 

5  55    OW 
16    3  35  E 

9  51    OE 

15    8    OE 

136  S3    0  E 

8  36  10  E 

13  :iS  40  E 

U28  34R 

137    SW 

3  38  31  W 


545 

169  17 


OB 
OW 


737  8B 
18  3  30  E 
10  56  S3  E 

7  M    5W 
13  33  15  E 

7  44  51  E 
IS  13  30  E 


3  31 
11  13 
9  11 

37  33 
US  19 


4W 

OE 
OE 
OE 
OW 


33  38    OE 

138  33    0  E 

1  31  16  W 

17  J6  30  E 

73  51    OE 

115  SO    0  E 


Ntnmor  PlacM. 


Teicuco 

Tliadsus  (St.) 

N<iss 
Thebes  Ruins 
Thomas,  St.I. 
Throe  Points 

Cape 
Three  Points 

Cope 
Thulc  (South) 

Cape 
Tiburon  Cape 
Timor  U\c, 

Coupnng 
Timor  Isle, 

Delhi 
Timor  Laut 

I.  S.  Point 
Tinian  Isle  . . 
I'nbagu  Isle.  • 
Tobolsk 


Country,  tc. 


Toliica  . 
Tomsk . 


3  55  3aW 
39  40    OE 

.')3  54  34E 
34  55    0  E 
i:>  16  10  E 

99    745W 
38  30    OE 

84  30    OW 
41  45  IS  E 

169  20  11  E 

15  17  40  E 

74    5  18  B 

0  4  14E 
5  35  15W 

1  15  30  E 
34  53    OE 
34  90  SOB 

4  14    3B 

7  47  25  E 

75  49  30  E 

440  53W 

190  53    OB 

35  53    OE 

10  39  45  W 

ST  14    OW 

137  33    OE 
137    1  15  E 

13  13  33  E 

14  IS  40  E 

Tongntaboul. 

Tongroa 

Tonningcn  • . 
Tooliooal  Isle 
Tor  Harbour 

Tornca 

Toronto 

Tortona 

Tortosa 

Tortuga  Isle 

Toul 

Toulon 

Toulouse . . . . 
Tournay  . . . . 

Tours 

Trafalgar  C. 
Tranciut'bar 

Trapnni 

Tiavcniundc 
Trebizond . . . 


Trent 

Trenton 

Treves 

Triiste 

Trincomalee 

Bav 

Trinidad 

Trinidad  Isle 
Trinidad  Isle, 

Port  Spain 

Tripfdi 

Trijwli 

Triston 

d'Acunha  I. 
Triton  Isle  . . 

Troyes  

Truxillo 

Truxillo 

Tschcrkask. . 

Tschirikoff 

Capo 
Tschitscha- 

goffCape 
Tschukotskoi 

Noss 
TsoChoul... 
Tsus-Sima  Is. 
Tubingen  . .. 
Tula 


Tunbridge. . 
Tunis,  Pon- 

doue 
Turin, Piazza 

Castello 
Turnagain 

Cape 
Turon  Capo 
Tuscaloosa . 
Tver 


Mexico 

Russia  in 
Asia 

Egypt 

Caribbee  Is. 
Fatagoni:t. . 

W.  Coast  of 
AOica 

Sandwich 
Land 

Hayti 

(ndiun  Ar- 
chipelago 

Indinn  Ar- 
ch Klago 

Indian  Ar- 
chipelago 

Ladrones. .. 

CaribbLO  Is. 

Russia  in 
Asia 

Mexico 

Russia  in 
Asia 

Friendly  Is. 

Germany. .. 

Denmark. .. 

Pacif.  Ocean 

Arabia... 

Sweden  •  ■ 

V.C-   ... 

Italy 

Spain 

Caribbee  Sea 

France 

France 

France 

Belgium  — 

France 

Spain 

India  

Sicily  

Germany... 

Turkey  in 
Asia 

Germany... 

N.J 

Germany. .. 

Illyria 

Ceylon 


Tynemouth 

Lighthouse 
L'ddevalla . . . 
Udino 


utnuis. 


Cuba 

All.  Ocean 
Caribbee 

Isles 
Barbary — 

Syria 

Atlantic 

Ocean 
Chinese  Sea 

France 

Mexico 

Peru 

Russia  in 

Europe 
Japan 


Japan. 


Russia  in 

Asia 

Corea 

Japan 

Germany.. 
Russia  in 

Europe 
England... 
Borbary . . . 

Italy 


N.  Coast  of 
America 

Corh.  China 

Ala 

Russia  in 
Europ« 

England. . . . 

Sweden  . . . . 
Italy 


LniitiJs. 


63  so    ON 

35  43  ON 
18  SO    ON 

49  46    OS 

4  55  ON 
59  34    OS 

18  19  35  N 

10  10    OS 

635    OS 

8  15  oa 

14  58    ON 

11  10    ON 

58  11  43  N 

19  16  10  N 
56  39  38  N 

31  8    08 

50  47  7  N 
54  19S5N 
23  35  OS 
28  19  ON 
65  M  SON 

43  33    ON 

44  53  38N 

40  48  46  N 

10  59  ON 
48  40  32  N 
43  7  9N 
43  35  46  N 

50  36  SON 

47  23  46  N 

36  10  15  N 

11  1  30N 
38    3    ON 

53  57  46N 

41  3  41 N 

46  636N 
40  14  ON 
4!>  46  37  N 

45  38    8 N 
8  33    ON 

51  48  SON 

20  32  SON 
10  38  42  N 

33  S3  40  N 

34  20  25N 

37  5  36  S 

15  46    ON 

48  18    5N 

15  51  ON 
8    0    9S 

47  13  34  N 

32  14  ISN 
30  56  4SN 
64  14  SON 

35  30  ON 
34  40    ON 

48  31  10  N 

54  11  40N 

51  11  S3N 

36  47  59  N 

45    4    ON 

68  18    SN 

16  S  SON 

33  13  ON 
56  51  44  N 

55  1  SIN 

58  21  ISN 
<M    3  UN 


O  I 
U8  51 
179    S 


b'W 
OE 


32  39  21  E 
05  3  OW 
75  46  ISW 

2    3    OW 

27  45    OW 

74  29    OW 
133  36    0£ 

135  40    0  E 

131  50    0  E 

145  51  IS  E 
00  37  0  W 
68    6  15  £ 

09  31  SOW 
85    9  51  E 


175  13 
537 
8  58 

149  30 

33  38 

34  13 
79  30 

8  50 

0  33 
05  34 

5  53 
555 

1  36 
3  33 
0  41 

6  0 
79  55 
13  30 
10  51 
39  28 


OW 

38E 

45  E 

30W 

OE 

15  E 

OW 

33  E 

OE 

OW 

10  E 

41  E 

30E 

17  K 

38E 

OW 

OE 

OE 

40E 

OE 


11  3  45  E 

74  39    OW 

6  38S0E 
13  47  8  E 
81  32    OE 

80  0  53  W 
39  11  OW 
61  34    OW 

IS  II  33  E 
35  51  38  £ 

12  7    OW 

111  11    OE 
4    4  4gG 

86  7  OW 
79  332W 
39  23  15  B 

131  41  30  E 

ISO  30  SOB 

173  31    0  E 

139  16    7  E 

139  27    OE 

9    3  35B 

37    1    6E 

0  17    2  E 

10  11  IS  E 

7  40  IS  E 
100  85    OW 

108  "    0  E 

87  43  OW 
35  57  S3  £ 

1  34  31  W 

11  56  30  E 
3  IS   SB 


OimMol 


Uffli.. 

Ulm..{, 
Umbail 


LdsfltulaL 


O    I 

1)8  51 

170    i 


OE 


32  30  SI  E 
05  3  OW 
75  46  13W 

3    2    OW 

37  45    OW 

74  29  OW 
133  36    OE 


145  31  IS  E 
CO  27  0  W 
68    0  15  E 

00  21  SOW 
85    0  51  E 

175  13    OW 

5  27  38E 

8  58  45  E 

140  30  SOW 

S3  28    OE 

24  12  IS  E 

79  20    OW 

8  SO^E 

0  33    OE 
65  34    OW 

5  53  IGE 

5  55  41  E 

1  26  30E 
3  23  17  K 
0  41  38  E 

6  0  OW 
ro  53  OE 
12  30  OE 
in  51  40  E 
30  38    OE 


11    3  45E 

74  39    OW 

6  38  30E 

13  47    8  E 

81!£2    UE 

80    0  52  W 
29  11    OW 
61  34    OW 

13  11  33  E 

35  51  28  E 
12    7    OW 

in  11    OE 
4    4  40E 
86    7    OW 
79    322W 
39  23  15  B 

131  41  30  E 

130  36  30  E 

73  31    0  E 

29  16    7  E 

29  27    OE 

9    335B 

37    1    6E 

0  17    3  E 
10  11  IS  E 

7  40  15  E 

09  35    OW 

5S  r   0  E 
i7  43    OW 
U57  33E 

1  34  31  W 

1  56  30E 
3  15    SB 

LATITUDES  AND  1.0NGITUDEU. 
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NuMtoflltcflt.      Counti7,4e* 


Uffll. 


Ulm.... 
Umbu  •  • 


Umea 

l/nttble.... 
VM'.sfeii 
Cape 

Upw! 

Ura'    


Urandurs.. 

Urbino 

Uthant  Isles 

Utika 

Utrecht 

Vtet 

Vabrei 

Vaiaon 

Valdivia  . . . 
Valence .  ■ .  ■ 
Valencia . . . 
Valery-Bur- 

8omme(8t.) 
Valladolid. . . 
Valona 


Ruwla  in 

Afla 
Germanjr... 
BuMla  in 

Europe 
Sweden  .  • .  • 
Sbelland  ... 
Sacbalin  . .  ■ 

Sweden  .... 
Rumia  in 

Alia 
Denmark. . . 

Italy 

France 

N.  Y 

Holland.... 

France 

France 

France  

Chili 

Franca 

Spain 

Fracca 


Valparaiso . . 
Vandalia.... 
Vanderlin  C. 

Vannes 

Vavao  Tsle  . . 
Venice,  St. 
Mark's 

Venloo 

Vera-CruB . . . 
VerdCape. .. 

Verdcn..^... 

Verdun 

Verona  Ob- 
servatory 
Versailles  ..> 

Vianna 

Vieenza 

Vienna 

Vienne 

Viirevano  ... 

Vigo 

Viliach 

VilladeCond6 
Villa  del  Pao 
Villa-Franca 
Villalpando 
Vinconnes... 
Vincent  (St.) 

Cape 
Vincent.St.I. 
ViriinCtorda 
Isle,  E.Cape 
Virgins  Cape 
Vito(St.)Cape 
Viviers  Ob- 
servatory 
Vizagapatam 

Voghera 

Volcano  Bay 
Volcano  Isle 
Volcano  Ixle 
Volcano  Isle 
Vologda 


Mexico... 

Turkey  in 

Europe 

Chili 

HI 

N.  Holland 

France 

Facir.  Ocean 
Italy 


IdUMt. 


LrODfitlld*. 


Germany... 

Mexico 

W.  Coast  of 

Africa 
Germany. . . 

France 

Italy 


France 

Portugal  . . . 

Italy 

Germany. . . 

France 

Italy 

Spain  

Germany... 
Portugal  . . . 
Colomibia... 

Italy 

Spain  

Ind 

Portugal  . . . 

Caribbee  Is. 
Carihbec  Is. 

Patagonia. 

Sicily 

France . . . .  < 


Vulthoen's  Is. 

Voroneta. . . . 

Wakefield 

Spire 
Waldeck.... 
Waldenl.... 
Wallii'a  Isl« 


India.... 

Italy 

Josso..... 
Japan . .  • 
New  Britain 
Fncif.  Ocean 
Bussia  in 

Europe 
Indian  Ar. 

chipelago 
Russia  in 

Europe 
England... 


Prussia... 
Polar  Sea 
Pacif.  Ocean 


48  S3  SON 
66  44  30N 

66  4  ON 
0044  ON 
83  39  SON 

50  51  SON 

51  11    ON 

55  54  38N 
43  43  36 N 
482?    8N 

43  6  49  N 
53    5  31 N 

44  045N 

43  56S7N 

44  14  38  N 
30  50    OS 

44  55  SON 
39S8  4SN 

50  11  31 N 

19  43    ON 

40  28  SON 

33  0  SOS 
38  50  ON 
15  35    OS 

47  3!)  36  N 
IS  33  54  S 

45  25  33N 

51  33  17N 
10  11  53N 
14  43  45N 

53  55  37N 
49  0  31 N 
45  36  7  N 

48  48  31N 

41  43  30 N 
45  31  40  N 
48  12  40  N 
45  33  57  N 
45  18  34 N 
43  13  SON 

40  35  ON 

41  21  18 N 
8  38  IN 

43  40  20  N 
41  51  ION 
38  43  ON 
37    354N 


Nunnof  Flua*.        Cooatiy, 


13  11 

18  31 


ON 

7N 


53  31    OS 

38  11  .ION 
44  39  14  N 

17  43  SON 
44  59  SbIN 
43  19  ON 
30  43  ON 
5  32  20S 
10  25  12  S 

50  13  30  N 

5  58    OS 

51  40  SON 

5341    SN 

51  13  43N 
80  35  S8N 
13  18    OS 


9  59    6E 
34  13    OE 

50  33  30E 
0  43  45W 

143  14  30  E 

17  39    OE 

51  35  30  E 


13  43 
13  37 
3  3 
73  13 

3  7 
433 
850 
5    4 

73  34 

4  53 
033 
1  37 


60  E 
3E 
6W 
OW 

16  E 

17  E 
31  E 

OE 
OW 

33B 
3W 

31  E 


100  53    OW 
19  35  45  E 

71  38  13W 

89    3    OW 

137    9    OE 

3  45    4W 

173  39  45W 

13  90  59E 

6  10  31  E 
06  8  45W 
17  30  SOW 

0  IS  47  E 
3  33  17  E 
11    1  15  E 


3  7 
8  43 

11  33 
16  22 

4  S3 
8  53 
8  S3 

13  32 

8  35 

64  48 

7  19 
534 

87  35 

8  39 


SiE 
30W 
34B 
45E 
S9E 

IE 
SOW 
15  E 
34W 

OW 
30B 
1«W 

OW 
38W 


61  16    OW 
64  35  34W 

68  17  35W 
13  46  15  E 
4  41    OE 

83  36  OE 
0  1  35E 
141  8  OE 
130  16  40  E 
148  4  15  E 
165  48  31  E 

40  11  15  E 

134  48    OB 

30  31  30  E 

129  S4W 

0    1  33E 

19  51  16 W 

177  81  45  W 


Walsingham 

Cape 
Wangeroeg  I. 

Lighthouse 
Warasdin  . . . 
Wardlhuui . . 
Warmensdorf 
Warrington 

Btaeple 
Warsaw  .... 

Washington 

Wateeoo  Isle 

Weimar 

Wemingerode 

Wesel 

Weymouth 
Cape 

Whitehaven 
Windmill 

Whyda,  Bri- 
tish Factory 

Wiborg... 

Wiborg  ... 


Wicklow 

Lighthouse 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilna 

Winclielsea 

Steeple 
Winchester 

Cathedral 
Windsor  Caa. 
Winga  Beac. 
Winterlsland 

Winter  Harb. 

Wisby 

Wittenberg. . 
Woahoo  Isle 
Wolfenbuttle 
Woody  Point 

Woolver- 

hamptonSp. 
Workington 

Chapel 

Worms 

Worm's  Head 
Wrekin 

Mountain 
Wurtzbiirg  . . 
Wushnei- 

Wolotechok 
Xalappa  .... 
Xam-hay. . . . 

Yap  Isle 

York  (New) 
York  Cape  . . 
York,  Fort  . . 
York  Minster 

Ypres 

Ysselburg  . . 

Ystad 

Zacheo  Isle. 
Zante  Isle, 

the  Town 
Zanzibar 

Road 
Zarizin  .... 

Zirbi  Isle, 
the  Town 

Znaim 

Zumpango  . 

Zurich 

Zuriksee . . . 
Zutphen  . . . 


Cumberland 

Isle 
Germuny... 

Germany... 
Ijapland.... 
Germany... 
England. . .  • 

Russia  in 
Europe 
D.C.. ...... 

Pacif.  Ocean 
Germany. 
Garmany.. 
Germany. . 
N.  Holland 

England. . . 

W.  Coast  of 

Africa 
Denmark 
Russia  in 

Europe 
Ireland. . 


UXtala. 


Del 

N.C 

Russia  in 
Europe 
England.... 

England.... 

England. . . . 
Sweden  .... 
Hudson's 

Bay 
Melville  I. 

Polar  Sea 
Sweden  .... 
Germany... 
Sandwich  Is, 
Germany... 
W.  Coast 

of  Amer. 
England. . . . 

England.... 

Germany... 

Wales 

England.... 

Germany... 

Russia  in 
Europe 

Mexico 

China 

Pacif.  Ocean 

N.Y 

Greenland. . 

New  Wales 

England.... 

Belgium.... 

Germany... 

Sweden  .... 

Porto  Rico 

Mediterra- 
nean 

E.  Coast  of 
Africa 

Russia  in 
Europe 

Barbary .... 

Germany . . . 

Mexico 

Switzerland 
Holland.... 
Holland .... 


Ueiftnl*. 


&   4  i>'N 

53  48  SON 

46  1B18N 
70  33  SON 
31  17  13 N 

33  33  SON 

58  14S8N 

38  3S34N 

50  1  SOS 

30  50  13N 

31  30  34N 
3130  17N 
13  30    08 

54  as  SON 

618   ON 

30  37  UN 
60  43  40N 

33S8  3SN 

39  41   ON 

34  11  ON 
3441    SN 

30  33S8N 

51  340N 

51  SO  ON 
57  38  i3N 
66  1134N 

74  47  18 N 

57  39  ISN 
51  SS30N 

31  4O30N 
S3    844N 

50  0    3N 

53  34  34N 

54  33  34N 

40  37  49 N 

51  33  SON 

52  40  UN 

4046  6N 
57  35  13N 

10  30    SN 

31  16    ON 

9  35    ON 

40  43  40N 

75  56  ON 
57    1  48 N 

53  57  48N 

30  51  ION 

31  50  39  N 

55  25  31  N 

18  33  48N 
37  47  17N 

6  e  OS 

48  43  SON 
33  54  ION 

48  51  13N 

19  46  S3N 
47  33  33N 
51  39  4N 
53    8S6N 


3>ii  'ivr 

733  3SE 

16S6  OE 
31  7  OE 
13  30    7B 

5  33  IIW 

31    9  43  E 

77  148W 
138  14  SOW 

11  31    0  E 

10  47  38  B 

6  37    8E 
143  18    0  E 

334  saw 

334   OE 

036  SOE 
3846   SB 

•6   OSIW 

75  38    OW 

78  10    OW 
S3  18    OE 

0  43  31  E 

1  18S6W 

0  33  SOW 

11  38  OE 
83    9  49W 

110  31  33W 

18  36  SOE 

12  45  44  E 
158    1    3W 

10  31  34  B 
127  57    OW 

3    7  low 

3  33  sow 


8  31  13  E 

4  18  SOW 

3  31  SOW 

9  55  SOE 

34  41    OE 

96  54  SOW 

121  S3    0  E 

138    8    OE 

74    1    8W 

66  39    0%V 

93  34  45W 

1    4  34W 

353    4F 

636  33E 

13  48  30  E 

6734    IW 

20  34  43E 

30  33   OE 

44  37  43E 

10  33  33  E 

16    1  37  E 

99    343W 

8  31  30  F 

3  54  SOE 

6  IISSE 
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THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS 


ON  THE   GLOBE. 


IVV* 


8      •        1^ 


*,?.  » 


EUROPE. 


1. 

ft 
& 
i. 
6. 
6. 
7. 

a 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 
13. 
14. 
10. 
16. 
17. 

la 

19. 
80. 
21. 


S4. 
S». 
S8. 
27. 
28. 
29 
30. 
31 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 

4a 

49. 
90. 
51. 
52. 
53. 


i. 
2. 

a 

4 

a 

& 

7. 

a 
a 

10. 

11 


EailUh 

rot. 

Mont  Blanc,  Alp* 15,668 

Monte  Roac,  Alpi 15,527 

Fiuter  Aarhorn,  Alps 14,385 

Jungfrau,  Alps 1^730 

Schreckhorn,  Alpi 13,310 

Oertler  Spitze,  Alp* 13,065 

GioM  Glockner,  Alp* 12,980 

Simplon,  AIm 11,730 

Mulhacen,  Sierra  Nevada 11,678 

Maliuletta,  Pyreneei 11,436 

Mont  Perdu,  Pyrenee* 11,275 

Penaranda,  Asturia* 11,200 

Etna,  Sicily 10,870 

St.Gothard,  Alps 10,605 

Rueka,  Carpntliians 9,912 

Mount  CeniB,  Alps 9,650 

Little  St.  Bernard,  Alps 9,600 

Monte  Como,  Apcniuno* 9,523 

Kanigou,  Pyrenees... 8,800 

Skagtloa  Find,  Dofrine* a400 

Sneehiitta,  Dofrines ai22 

Lomnitz,  Carpathians 7,962 

Taygetiis,  Greece 7,990 

Olympus,  Turkey 6,650 

Mont  d'Qr,  Auvergne 6,470 

rental,  Auvergne 6,390 

Mezine,  Cevennei 5,920 

Parnassus,  Greece 5,890 

Ossa,  Turkey 5,840 

Kiesen  Koppe,  Sudetes 5,350 

Pelion,  Greece 5,200 

Hecla,  Iceland 5,010 

Locdre,  Cevennes 4,930 

Puy  de  Ddme,  Auvergne 4,890 

Feldberg,  Black  Forest 4,750 

HaydelMrg,  Bohemian  Foreat 4,69(T 

Helicon,  Greece 4,5U> 

Ben  Nevis,  Grampians 4,379 

Ben  Lawers,  Grampians 4,051 

Cairngorm,  Gramp'ans 4,050 

Vesuvius,  Italy 3,932 

Keilberg,  Erzgcbirge , 3,910 

Scfaneeberg,  Fichtelgebirge 3,600 

Brocken,  Hartz 3,730 

Snowdon,  Wales 3,568 

Schehallien,  Grampians 3,564 

Cader  Idris,  Wales ^550 

Macgitlicuddy's  Reeks,  Ireland ^404 

Ben  Lomond,  Grampians 3,262 

Schneekc  op,  Thuringian  Forest 3,220 

Skiddow,  England 3,022 

'ngleborough,  England 2,361 

North  Cape,  Lapland 1,300 

ASIA. 

Chunralaree,  Himalayah 29,000 

Dhawolagiri,  Himalayah 28,500 

Javaher,  Himalayah 25,800 

Rudra,  Himalayah 23,000 

Jamautri,  Himalayah 22,500 

Highest  Peak  of  Hindoo  Coosh 20,000 

ElDurz,  Caucasus 18,350 

Ararat,  Great,  Armenia 17,700 

Kazbek,  Caucasus 15,600 

Gounong  PBsumbra,  Sumatra 15,270 

Go'mong  Pasaman,  or  Ophir  Sumatia ....  14,160 


iC-*. 


mf^**" 


la  Ararat,  little,  Armenia 

la  Alas  Tag,  Altai 

14.  Highest  Peak  of  Lebanon... 

15.  lialitzkoi,  Altaii' 

1&  Awatcha,  Kamtschatka 

17.  Olympus,  Asia  Minor 

la  Highest  Peak  of  Nilgherriea  . 
la  Siiuii,  Arabia 

20.  Takhtalou,  Taurus 

21.  Adam's  Peak,  Ceykm 

2a  Sabramani,  Ghauts 

23.  Ida,  Asia  Minor 

24.  Chaizgour,  Vindhya 

25.  Caimel,  Palestine 

26.  Tabor,  Palestine 


AFRICA. 
1.  Highest  Peak  of  Cameroon* . . 

a  Peak  of  Teneriffe 

a  Bernard,  Bourbon  Isle* 

4.  Highest  Peak  of  Atlas 

5.  Lamalmon,  Abyssinia 

6.  ComDoss,  Sneuwberg,  Africa. 

7.  Romberg,  S.  Africa 

a  Fogo,  Cape  de  Verd  Islands .. 
9.  Tarenta,  Abyssinia 

10.  Pico  Rutvo,  Madeira 

11.  Table  Mountain,  Africa 

la  Piter  Boot,  Mauritius 

la  Diana'*  Peak,  St.  Helena  .... 


18,500 
11,620 
11,050 
10,900 
9,750 

aioo 

8,835 
7,968 
7,716 
6,690 
6,750 
6,435 
2,700 
a250 
2,053 


13,000 
12,176 

laioo 

11,900 

11,300 

10,250 

a330 

aioo 

7,980 
6,233 
8,583 
a790 

a7io 


AMERICA. 

Sorata,  Andea 

lUimani,  Andes 

Gualatieri,  Andes 

Cbimborazo,  Andes 

Cayambe,  Andes 

6.  Antisana,  Andes 

7.  Cotopaxt,  Andes 

a  Tolima,  Andes 

a  Mount  St  Elios,  North  America 

10.  Popo<»tepetl,  Mexican  Cui^illera 

11.  Pinchincna,  Andes 

la  Iztaccihuatl,  Mexican  Cordillera 

la  Mount  Fairweather,  North  America 

14.  Cofre  de  Perote,  WeTiron  Cordillera  .... 
la  James's  Peak,  Rocky  Mountains 

16.  Sierra  de  Cobre.Cuoa 

17.  Grand  Serranio,  Hayti 

18.  Duida,  Parime 

la  Highest  Peak  of  Blue  Mountains,  Jamaica 

20.  Mount  Wanhington.  Alleghanios 

21.  Mount  Sarraiento,  Straits  of  Magellan. . . 

22  Mount  Otter,  Alleghanies 

2a  Koatskill,  Alleghanies , 

24.  Cape  Horn,  South  America 

SOUTH  SEA. 

1.  Mouna  Roa,  Sandwich  Isles 

a  Mouna  Ko(u  Sandwich  Isles 

a  Oroneo,  Otaheite 

4.  Egmont  Pe».k,  rNe_w  Zealand 

&  Sea-viow  Hill,  uiue  Mountains,  New 

South  Wales 

&  Highest  Peak  of  Ba'.ren  Mountains,  Van 

Piemen's  Land 

51* 


26,400 
24,200 
23,000 
21,000 
19,633 
iai36 
18,867 
ia436 

laooo 

17,780 

ia93i 

15,706 
14,736 
13,275 
11,500 
9,000 

aooo 

a290 
7,378 
6,650 
6,000 
4,250 

ai5o 

1,860 


1^980 

lasoo 

a350 

ai5o 
a'w 

5,000 
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COMPARATIVE  LENGTH  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  RIVERS. 


A. 

a 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

O. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

I> 

M. 

N, 

O. 

P. 

0- 

R. 
& 
T. 
U. 

V. 

W. 

X. 

Y. 

Z. 
A.  1 
&1 
CI 

b  1 

E.1 
F.l 
G.  1 
H.1 
1. 1 
J.l 
K.1 

L.1 
M.l 
N.l 
0. 1 
P.l 

r, 

ai 

T.l 


Forth 

Tay 

I'ront .. 

Shannon  . . .  . 

Thamei 

Severn  

Hudson 

Kbro  

Po. 

Seine 

Rhone  

Loir« 

Tagiu 

OiJor  

Suiqiiehanna , 

Vtatula 

Elbe 


Gambia . 
Dnieiter 
Dwina . . 
Rhine  ... 


Columbia  . . , . 

Senegal 

Don 

Dnieper 

St  Lawrence . 

Orinoco 

Gangea 

Danube 


Indus 

Euphntei.. 
Tigri;*  .... 
Ma'.-lcenzie 

Volga 

La  Plata... 

Niger 

lObi 


Nile 

Bohr  el  Azrek 
Hoang-Hu .... 
Yang-tse-kiang 
MiniBBippi  ... 

MoniBon 

Illinoif 

MiHMuri 

Ohio 


MinUk 


North  Sea 

North  Sea 

North  Sea 

Atlantic  Ocean  . 

North  Sea 

Briiiol  Channel . 
Atlantic  Ocean  . 
Mediterranean 
Adriatic  Sea . . 
English  Channel 
MMiterranean  Sea 
Bay  of  Biscay  .. 
Atlantic  Ocean  . 

Baltic  Sea 

Atlantic  Ocean  . 

Baltic  Sea 

North  Sea 


Scotland 

Scotland 

Ensland 

Ireland 

England 

EnglanH  andVVaiea. 
North  America  .... 


ScaSpai 


AtlanJc  Ocean 

Black  Sea 

White  Sea  .... 
North  Sea 


Pacific  Ocean... 
Atlantic  Ocean  , 
Seaof  Azof .... 

Black  Sea 

Atlantic  Ocean  . 
Atlantic  Ocean  . 

BengolBay 

Block  Sea 


Indian  Ocean... 
PenianGulf.... 

Euphratei 

Arctic  Ocean... 
CaipionSea .... 
Atlantic  Ocean  . 
Gulf  of  Guinea. 
Arctic  Ocean... 


Mediterranean  Sea 

Nile 

Pacific  Ocean.... 
Pacific  Ocean.... 
Gulf  of  Mexico.. 
Atlantic  Ocean  . . 
MiwiMippi  River. 
Miniarippi  River. 
Miasiaaippi  River. 


Covw. 


.in . 
Italy . . 
France 
Switzerland  and  France 

Franco 

Spain  ond  Portugal . . 
Austria  and  Prussia. . 

United  States 

Austria  and  PruMia. . 
AuRlria,  Germany,  and 

Prussia 

Africa 

Austria  and  Turkey 

Russia 

Fnb".?e,  Germany,  and 

Holland 

North  America 

Africa 

Russia 

Russia 

North  America 
South  America. 

Hindostan 

Germany,  Austria,  and 

Turiiey 

Hindostan 

Turkey  in  Asia 
Turkey  in  Asia 
North  America 

Russia 

South  .America. 

Africa 

Chinese   Tartary   and 

Russia 


Ben  Lomond  Mountain 

Grampian  Hills 

Stafiurdshire 

Mountains  of  Leitrim 

CotswoldHill 

Plinlimmon  Mountain 

State  of  New  York 

Mountains  of  Asturias 

Monte  Vise 

C6te  d'Or  Mountains , 

Mount  Furco 

MontGerbier 

Sierra  Morena 

Carpathian  Mountains 

Alleghany  Mountains 

Carpathian  Mountains 

Sudetio  or  Giant  Mountains 


Nubia  and  Egypt. . . . 
Abyssinia  and  Nubia 
Thibet  and  China  . . . 
Thibet  and  China  . . . 

North  America 

South  America 

North  America 

North  America 

North  America 


Heights  oiT  Foota  Jallo  . 
Carpathian  Mountains . 
Heights  of  Vologda . . . . 
Mount  St.  Gothard  .... 


Rocky  Mountains 

Urighls  of  Foota  Jallo  . 

Toula 

Heights  of  Smolensk  .. 

Upper  Canada 

Sierra  de  Parime 

Himalayah  Mountains  , 
Black  Forest 


Himalayah  Mountains . 
Mountains  of  Armenia . 
Mountains  of  Armenia . 

Rocky  Mountains 

Heights  of  Valdai 

Heights  of  Itambe 

Mountains  of  Loma  .. . 
Altai'  Mountaiits 


Donga  Mountains  .... 

Lake  Dembea 

Desert  of  Cobi 

Desert  of  Cobi 

Leech  Lake  

Heights  of  Cicacii  i .. 

State  of  liMnois 

Rocky  Mot  ntains  .... 
AUeghwy  Mountains. 


Ltwik 
IiiMUm. 


115 
ISO 
185 
200 
S15 
2S0 
390 
380 
410 
425 
460 
646 
5fi0 

seo 

620 
640 
670 

700 
710 
750 
810 

910 
950 
1020 
1140 
1320 
1480 
1550 
1760 

1770 
1900 
950 
1920 
2040 
2130 
2300 
2550 

2610 

800 

2630 

2990 

3000 

3380 

400 

3217 

945 


REFERENCE  TO  THE  TOWNS 


1.  Edmburgh 

2.  Dundee 

a  Nottingham 
4.  Limerick 
6.  London 

6.  Oxford 

7.  Gloucester 
&  New  York 
9.  Hudson 

rO.  Soragossa 
11.  Turin 
18.Fkiris 


13.Lyoiw 

14.  Orleans 

15.  Nantes 

16.  Lisbon 

17.  Madrid 

18.  Breslau 

19.  Stettin 

20.  Washington 

21.  Dantzig 

22.  Warsaw 

23.  Dresden 

24.  Hamburg 


d.  TVnnbea 

i.  Greik.  ^'lave  Lakf 


25.  JUlifrey 

26.  Bonder 

27.  Archangel 
2a  Frankfort 

29.  Constance 

30.  Faribe 

31.  Azof 
32.Cher8on 
3a  Quebec 

34.  Calcutta 

35.  Bahar 

36.  Benares 


37.  Allahabad 

38.  Vienna 

39.  Buda 

40.  Widin 
41  Tbtta 
42.  Hyderabad 
4%  Moultan 

44.  Attock 

45.  Bassoria 

46.  Babylon 

47.  Bagdad 
4aFortGoolHope 


Astrachan 

Novogorod 

Buenos  Ayres 

Rabba 

Eboe 

Boussa 

Timbuctoo 

Sego 

Kholyven 

Narim 

Cairo 

Thebes 


Dongola 

Sennaar 

Gondar 

Lantcheou 

Hoaiu-gaofini 

Nankin 

New  Orleans 

Louisville 

New  Madrid 

Macapa 

Olivenfa 

La  Paz. 


REFERENCiE  TO  THE  LIVKES 

I        7.  Erie 
I        d.  Ojitaria 


«  Constance 

/  Lake  Leman  or  Geneva. 
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IriiinlHirit,  II,  138. 
Ilriiuiihtiiii,  i,  74. 
Ilruwn,  i.  iS. 

jlruwn  I'liiveriilr,  HI,  483. 
Iriinr,  fulla  of,  I,  m 
IriiM,  I,  75. 
Hriii'k,  ii,  100. 
HruiKi,  1,  310. 
Mriiiin.  ii,  IU3. 
Ilriina,  i^  73. 
Itrunawick,  II,  117. 

.  (Maine),  iii,  471. 

,  ((ifiirgm),  lii, 539, 

,  New,  lii,  .Mill. 

,  B.llldltV,  iil,  ,1,19. 

—J,  Now  (New  Jeraey),  iil, 

flruaaola.  i,  300. 
Ii7.i'al  l,ilow,  ii,  149, 
lliichnreat,  ii,  911. 
Iliickinirham,  I,  378. 

Ruihi,  II.  va. 

Iluilwi'ia,  ii,  109. 
Iliicnavenlura,  hi,  203. 
lliii'Miia  Ayrca,  in,  919, 
Hiiiriilii,  ill,  407. 
Iluiiia.  ii,  52;i. 
IliiUiiria,  ii.  910. 
Iliiinm,  il,  310, 
Hnndi'Icund,  ii,  350. 
Biindrrpiiiirh,  ii,  .18S. 
Miiiikor  Hill,  lii,  479. 
Ilunpodr,  ii,  39i 
llurnit,  il,  474. 
Iliirehell,  i.  7.1 
llurdwar,   -^      ,; 
Ru-x, 

"iiruii  mO. 

]]'"]<•      ..,...v  11.360 
II     '        .riCVcri-nnt), 

'■  '  .New  Jersey),  iii, 

Kur«lc,,„,  i,  380. 

Biirici...  1,  :iOO. 

Hury,  1,  :(87. 

Riiiv.  Ht.  Cilmundi,  i,  369. 

Rushlre.  ii.  309. 

Rule,  i,  4'JH. 

Rnttiin,  i.  76. 

RuMiduwar.  ii,  381, 

Biuar.  ii,  358. 

Biixdin.  I,  ass. 

Byara  Mardn  lalini),  iii,  160. 

0. 

tJahendn.  iii,  49. 
(Patina,  in.  20. 
Caliiit.  discoveriei  by,  1,  69. 
Cahra,  iii.  89. 

(.'Hbriil  diacovora  Braail.  i,69. 
CHbrora,  i,  .189. 
«:nhul,  ii,  320. 
Cuchoeirn,  hi,  243. 
Cuder  Idris.  1,  398. 
Cadiz,  i,  587. 
Caen,  i,  540. 
('arrinnrlhen.  i,  .199. 
Caernorvuii  Caatle,  i,  399. 
(^acrnarvonabire,  i,  398 
raerpbilly,  1,  4U0. 
Cnerwya,  i,  ^lOO. 
Ciennrca,  ruins  of,  ii,  350. 
CafTn,  ii,  171. 
Cnlfrca.  iii.  (18. 
Caillarl,  ii,  44. 
(Tuhawba.  ill.  545. 
Cahokia,  iii,  566. 
Cahora,  !,  553. 
Coicua,  river,  ii,  S7S. 


(^airo,  Orand,  II  557. 
I'airuiiii,  III,  90. 
(.'(ilbimaa,  I,  I9tk 
Culubur,  III,  49, 
L'alaliiia,  ii,  48. 

,  iia  vi'nalaiion,  II,  14. 

(^alnhurra,  i,  580, 
t'ulaia,  I,  549. 

,  /Maine),  III,  470. 

('(ibiniJtu,  li,  IHI, 
i'niiilayud,  I,  5Ht. 
Cakuda,  ii.  m 
(^aii'd.iiiii.  New,  Hi,  144,347. 
(.-all.  III,  961, 
Culicui,  li,  375, 
Caiilurnia,  ill,  33L 
(.'allau,  III,  977. 
Calo,  hi,  9114. 
('iilniiir,  I,  4U0. 
(.'alinucka,  ii,  443. 
(.'anibray,  i,  548. 

(,'ainbrHl||«,  I,  300.  

.(Mnaaachuaetla),  111,480. 

('aninridaialiim,  i,  '.W. 
C'aniilrn  (Nuw  Duulb  Wales) 
hi,  131, 

,  (New  Jeriey),  lli,.101. 

,  (8.  Oanihna),  lii,  533. 

Campar.  ii,  510. 
Ciimpeachy,  ill,  398, 
('uiiipen,  I,  515. 
Canada,  iii,  3(19. 

,  Upper,  iii,  364. 

-— ,  w.ilo)(y,  hi.  351. 
('ananure,  ii.  .175. 
Canara,  ii,  37.1. 
Cunariea,  lii,  05. 

,  buiany,  ill,  95. 

('anury,  (Inind,  iii,  OS. 
(Jundalmr,  h,  ^rjU. 
I'nndeiah,  ii,  '106. 
(.'aiidlH,  h,  189. 
(.'uiidy,  ll,.««. 
Ciinea,  11,  189. 
Caiiandalifua,  iii,  407. 
Ciniena,  li,  185. 
(^'untoibury,  I,  304. 
Canton,  ii.  4£<. 
Ciinutcliouc,  hi.  914. 
Cape  Ann,  iii,  48U. 
Cape  (>(iil,  iii,  481, 
(/'ui>e  Couat  Cattle,  lii,  40. 
Ciipo  t'uloiiy,  111,05. 
Capo  Kt'ur  Uiver,  ih,  599. 
('ape  Krtincaia,  ill,  .103. 
Cape  llaylien,  111.  :I03. 
Cape  Niirth,  1,495, 
Capu  I'niiiiaa,  ih^S. 
Capo  Town,  hi,  07. 
Cupiia,  ii,  47. 
Cnraccas,  111,  963. 
Cariiman,  il,  978. 
Caravan  trade,  early,  i,  10. 
Cdicaaaonno,  i,  553. 
CardKf,  i,  400. 
Cardiitiin,  1,  390. 
Cardiniil  poinia,  i,  65. 
Carrnage,  lit,  995. 
Carililiee  Isliinila,  hi,  280. 
(Mribbrea,  iii,  957. 
CariabrooK  Caatle,  i,  307. 
(;arli,  11,  373. 
Carlisle,  1,  .180. 

,  (I'ennaylranla),  iii,  500. 

Carliiw,  i,  453. 
Carlaburft,  11,  198. 
('iirlariona,  I,  490. 
CiirUmlinm,  i,  490, 
Carlaruhe,  iw  119, 
Cnrlatadt.  1,  487, 11,  188 
('urniel.  Mount.  11,  950 
Carmona,  i,  588. 
Cnrnatic,  11,  370. 
Carnicuhar.  ii,  .'>9fl. 
Carolina.  In.  i,  ,V.). 

,  North,  ill,  599, 

,  Souili,  ill,  518. 

CarolinuH,  iii.  10-1. 
Carondulet,  mi,  581. 
Carpentraa,  1,  .151. 
Cnrrick-a-Kede,  i.  450. 
CarrickrcrKUP,  i,  459. 
Orrick-on-Shniinon,  i,  457. 
(Tarron,  i,  418. 
Cartagn,  ill,  261. 
•,  (Central  America),  iil, 

Carlliafie,  remains  of,  ill,  20. 
Carthaicna  (Spain),  i,  584. 

.  New  Grenada),  iii,  963. 

Carwar,  ii,  375. 
Casanare,  ih^^l. 
Caabcen.  11.  309. 
Caacadea.  1,  206 
Cashar.  ii,  397. 
Caahal.  i.  4S4. 
Casbgar.'ii.  443. 
Cashmere,  ii,  387. 
Caspian  Bca  ii,  448. 
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Citaaay,  11,  SOT.  <■ 

(^aaaiil.  li,  IIS. 
Caaaini,  i,  138. 

,  hia  iablH.  I,  71. 

('aaaiiiuiara,  river,  ilj,  194 
Casief  Ubaldii,  h,  «», 
(..'aalellu  Uiniico,  I,  5U6, 
Caalile,  Now.  i.  5,5. 

,  Old,  i,  5T7. 

('aaliiiu,  III,  470. 
Ciitawba  Hiver,  iil,  S38. 
Caallvluwn,  I.  4UU. 
Caalroa,  i,  35.1. 
<. 'a  I  area,  ill,  399. 
(.'ataluiiiu,  (.581. 
Catania,  li,  90. 
Catanaaro,  ii,  49. 
Catliaiiiie,  8i.,  ih,  949L 
Catruil,  I,  m, 
l.'atiarii,  li.  190. 
Catakill.  iil  40S. 
Catakill  Muuntalna.  lii,  4M 
Caucu,  ilvir,  iil,  950. 
I'aucajiiuii  race,  i,  9.1Qi. 
Caucaaua.  11,  449,  SOU. 
Cankers,  ii,  391. 
Ciivan,  I,  :i00. 
Cuv.a.  1,  900. 
Cawnpiiri',  h,  350. 
( 'axainarua,  hi,  978. 
Caialanibo,  liL978. 
Cuyunne,  hi,  300. 
Ciiy»((ir,  river,  li,  973. 
Ciiyiiicj,  lake,  hi,  iHi. 
(-'iizar,  Kl,  h,  571, 
Caii'iiibes,  hi.  79. 
( 'ulcbep,  II,  533. 
Central  America,  ill,  301   '  ' 
Ci'phalonia.  h,  101. 
(Vruin.  11,  ,191,  593. 
Cerigu,  h,  lUi, 
Ceriiio,  ii,Stt(0, 
Cervera.  1. 5(H.  '     l' 

(Jevoniios.  the,  i,  590. 
Ceylun,  ii,  :I80. 
-— -.  zoology,  11,  SOa 
(liaurea,  ill,  9113. 
Chiiin  lalanil,  iii,  1.19. 
ChaU.o,  lake   hi,  384. 
Cliuliina,  i,  .157. 
Cliumberrv,  11,  43. 
(  lianila'raburn,  iil,  .109. 
C'haiiiouiii,  ii  59,  06. 
ChampaKiie.  i,  ,1.16. 
('Iiiiniplaiii,  l.uko,  hi.  474 
Chancbeoii-rou,  ii,  433. 
Chanderiiagoro,  ii,  :i57. 
Chiindioro,  river  and  fall,  ifl 

ri'ian'tibond,  11,  400. 
Chapala,  Lake,  ih.  310. 
Cliaicai^  hi,  979. 
Churccifl",  ii,  17(1 
(.'hari^nte,  the,      jJ2. 
Chaikiiih,  ii,  .V>7. 
('barkinagnu,  1.  64,  S31. 
(  hailenioni,  1,  511. 
cliiirli'roi.  1,  111, 
Charles.  Ht.   iii,  589, 
CharleKtiiii  (Viraini»),iii,SBIl 
— — ^  (ikiutli  Cnrohna),    11^ 

Charloatown  (MasaachiiNtU 

ill.  470, 
Charlotte,  hi,  531. 
Charloltoiowu,  hi,  370. 
Charluileavilln.  iii,  596. 
Chnrirtiise,  (Jiando,  1.  553. 
Chatiahoooheu,  ill,  .130. 
(  liuteauroux,  1,553/ 
Chmham.  i,  365. 
Chalaworlb.  i,  389. 
Chnubisi,  ii,  382. 
Chaves,  i.  597. 
C'hazellea'  misiioD  to  Lenat 

1,79. 
Cheduba,  ii,  397. 
Chflicut,  ii,  5110.  • 

Ch.dmslord,  1,  368. 
I'heltonhaiii,  i,  ,193.  , 

Cheniiiilz,  11,  113.  , 

Chepowyan  Fort,  iii,  343,    , , 
Chtpalow,  1,  393.  ' 

Cheraw,  iii,  535. 
Cheiliourg,  i,  550.  . ' 

Cherokoes,  iii,  440,  S39.       ; ' 
Cheroniea,  11,  187. 
Cherson,  ii,  170.  ' 

Chcsiipoake  Bay,  iii,  S13L      ' 
(  hrahire,  i|.30l. 
(-hoetor,  1,  391. 
('hestertown,  ill,  SIS. 
Chnsuncnok  Lako,  Ui,  M 
Chiapa,  iii,  328. 
Chicago,  iii,  568. 
l^hiohsster,  i,  3(55. 
Chleti^  11,  if. 
Chlhuahuauii.  330. 
Chitca,  iii,  SfTT. 
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ChjIW  boandtriM,  muHm*.  Ui, 

— ,'n»p,  lii,  188. 
— ,  isolixy.  ill,  IW. 

— ,  hiMuftMl     leof  raphr, 

«'.  9W.  .    .  .,  ^, 

,  poliUcal  itat*.  lii,  903. 

— ,  IWpUialioD,  HOIU  •tkW. 

111.  m.   , 

——,  uriouHurs,^  mining, 

eommvrco,  iii,  903. 
-—J  raliaiun,  l^nuwlodf*,  iii, 

g— ^  Iocs)  diviiiani,  iii,  90S. 
Chilia.  Ulia,  II,  :n7. 
Chillicoihe,  III,  SW. 
ClilltMt,  III,  tlUri. 
Iiimliurain,  III.  947. 
Iilna,  11,  4UI. 
— ,  riyor,  11,  <09. 
— ,  fuulotr,  ii.  403, 

,botanr,  ll,«Ki. 

.  loolof/.  it,  408. 

— -,  oxtoni,  muunuini,   ri- 
ven, III  401. 
— ,  roliyion,  Igarning,  lan- 

guiie,  il,  418. 
— — ,  litmatuto.   aiu,  ntclil- 
teciuro,  11,419. 

,  lucsl  divUlom,  II,  490. 

— -2>  firdeni,  druH,  fuod,  il, 

Cliinf  Input,  11,377. 
Clilppawa,  iii.  306. 
Oiiippewu,  111.458. 
Chimwwuran  MouoUini.  iii. 

di'wwiok,  i,  378. 
UliltUm,  i,  16. 
Uliuco,  lii,  961. 

glioclawi,  iii.  463,  S87. 
iiniula.  III,  :I9S. 
ChnplHnk,  111,313. 
Cliurnira,  lii,  903. 

ghriUcliurGh,  i.  367. 
htlillanli,  I,  491. 
i;lnlallanitadt,  I,  490 
^hrlttianaund,  i.  409. 
Slirutaplioi'f,  St..  Ill,  394. 
hunarchur,  li,  3S0. 
CliU(|UM«c(,  ill,  979. 
Chunihlll,  Fort,  ill,  33B. 

glllT,  ii,  100. 
incinnall,  ill,  SSO. 
Cinua,  i,  S94. 
Circani,  il,  371. 

gIroaMiana.  ii,  459. 
irclovillo,  ill,  SSO. 
Clrpncoxvr,  i,  'Mi. 
Uirrui  niouil,  i,  178. 
CIria,  iii,  19. 
Cludad  Rudrifo,  i,  S79. 
Cividadella.  i,  5^. 
Clackmannan,  I,  499. 
Clafonrurt,  ii,  101. 
Claiborne,  ill,  S46. 
Clair,  St.,  liver  and  lake,  ill, 
3S0. 

glare,  I,  4S6. 
larke  and  Lowii,  dlMore- 

rira,  ill,  4J4. 
Ciniko'i  Itivor,  III.  346. 
CintKupn,  trilieun  the  Coluin- 

Ilia,  lii,  'Ml. 
Cluuscnliurjt,  ii,  198. 
Claiimlml,  il,  IIS. 
Ciorniunt,  i.  SSO. 
Clovi'i,  ii,  107. 
Clovelnnil,  iii,  SS8. 
Cilftun,  I,  3ai. 
Climatea,  i,  09. 

glinion,  1^1,  S49. 
Irdo,  river,  I,  404. 

.  fall*  or,  491. 

Clonmol,  i,  4S4. 
Cliiuda,  I,  178,  180. 
Cnidut,  II,  971. 
Cnonon,  li,  189. 
Coahuiln.  ill,  399. 
Cobbe.  lii.KI. 
Cnbbam  Hall,  i,  36S. 
Ciibga,  lii,  970. 
Cobl.  desert,  il,  449. 
Cublenti,  il,  108. 
Coburi-uotha,  Saxe,  ii,  117. 
CochaDamba,  li:,  979. 
Cochin,  li,  975. 
Cochin-china,  ii,  391. 
Cocna-nutjjil,  149. 
Coflee,  li,  9H7. 
Cof  nae,  i,  3S9. 
Cnimbra,  i,  S06. 
Coire,  il,  73. 
Colf'beilAr.  i.  Mft. 
CiWin»,  i,'474. 
Coldtiream.  i,  416. 
9ai«ttiiM,  i,  4SB. 


Collmt,  Hi,  3-n. 
Ciilmiir,  I,  5SH. 
Colofiio,  li,  107. 
Colombia,    boundarioi,    iii, 
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.'map,  ill,  948. 

,  mounlalnt.  iii,  347. 

.  volcanoua,  iii,  947. 

,  riven,  ill.iau. 

,  botany,  111,951. 

,  xooloir,  iii,  933. 

,  liiilorical    looiraphy, 

III,  95J. 
,  aohiiro  Into  throe  ilalca, 

III,  934. 

,  conitllnlinn,  lii,  9.^4, 

,  u«riculiiirp,  tniiief,cam- 

mcrcc,  iii,  'iH. 

,  roail»|  bridcoa,  iii,  9S6. 

,  populntiiin,     relmlon, 

.acca.  III,  ml. 

,  liiuiil  divlaiona,  U^  939. 

Colombo,  il,  !M4. 
Colontay,  I,  4S). 
Colorado,  Kin,  ill,  310. 
Ciiloaan,  li,  9;!l, 
('(ilunibia.  Hi,  340. 
Culunibia,  Ditlrictof,  111,4(13. 

,  (TemiMM^e),  lii,  57tl. 

,  (S.  ('aroliiiiij.  III,  53S. 

Coluinbiu  Rivur,  in,  :i4B. 
Coloinbui  diicovera  Ameri- 
ca, i,  09. 
ColunibiM  (Georgia),  ill,  330. 

,  (Min.),  hi,  .M9. 

,  (Ohio),  iii.  S.W, 

Comnyagua,  ill,  307. 
(.'onii'ls,  1,80, 114.  116. 
Cuininorcu,  a  branch  of  in- 

dualry,  I,  981. 
CiiiiKirn,  It,  l)!7. 
Ctiinoni  Ulandii,  lii,  97. 
Coiican.  il,  373. 
Conct'pcion,  iii,  907. 
Concliucoii  ill,  '■Zl'J, 
Concord  (Now  ilainpahire), 

ill,  473, 

,(MaMachuM)Ma),ill,4i<0. 

Conitamino,  ox(>i'ditiuu  by,  i, 

Ti. 
Col  tamo,  ill,  .S32. 
Cunt,o  Iliviir,  lii,  93. 

country,  iii,  49. 

(^lnaoon,  ii,  310. 
('iiiii,  ii,  43. 
('iiniinuglit.  i,  4S7. 
Cuiiniiclicut,  lii,  4A4. 

Kivur,  lii,  •11)7. 

Conmnnco,  il,  71,  119. 
Ciinstantin.  iii,  07. 
(\inHtanlinii,  lii,  19, 
OunmaniiiKiplK,  ii,  S(I8, 
ITuimlellutlun,  i,  81. 
('onwny.  I,  3!)t4. 
Cook,  Auiitalaiian  diicovo- 

rloa,  I.  78. 
— -— ,  noithorn  ditcoverioi,  I, 

77. 

.  vnvagea,  I.  79. 74. 

Cook  •  liili'l,  lii,  .143. 
Ciiuk'a  lalunda,  iii,  161. 
t'oonin,  iii,  KV 
Cooao,  lii,  545. 
t.'oponhnxcn,  I,  473. 
Copprnlcaii  tyatem,  i,  113. 
('opiapo,  iii,  'JOa, 
(^iippvrmlnn  Klver.  iii,  341, 
Copu.  II.  .UO.  • 

Coquimbo.  111,900. 
Coquito,  iii.  2iH. 
Cordova  (Spuin),  i,  588. 
Conlova  (La  Plalu),  ill,  319. 
('urna,  ii,  493, 
Corfu.  11,  lUI. 
Coria.  I,  577. 
(^oriulh.  11,  183. 
Cork,  I,  455. 
Cornwall,  1, 396. 
Curnwallia  laland,  iii,  171. 
Coron,  li,  185. 
Corona,  i.  183. 
Corrionica,  lii,  319. 
Corsica,  Ms  coology,  ii,  13. 
Conocr,  i,  474. 
Corteroals.  discoveriet  by,  i, 

60. 
Corlri,  i,  60. 
Cortnna,  II,  38. 
Corvn,  ill,  94. 
Cnrugualy,  lii,  310. 
Corunna.  !,  579. 
Cossacks,  Don,  countir  of, 

11,  171. 
CoBia  Kira,  iii,  307. 
Coaseir,  11,  .'i'O. 
'wOicau::fis  .  .»,,,.:■, ,«,,  w.m. 
ColopaxI,  iii,  947. 
Coupang,  li,  533. 
Coiutrar,  i,  SU. 


Covnnlry,  I,  379. 
(^iivinKion,  lii,  373. 
(.■■will,  1,  :M7, 
Cowpi'na,  lii,  533. 
t.'ranow,  il.  Ml. 
Oadoo,  Lake,  III,  48. 
Craugauiire,  |i,  37S. 

Cruo  Indiana,  lij,  349.     

(^Miek  Imlinoa.  Ill,  409,  587, 
t'remiina,  li,  41. 
Oiotr,  I,  4'K. 
t^rlmua,  li,  171. 
t^ronllu,  li,  198. 
Croi.x,  HI.,  Ill,  ;I01. 
('ruinnrly,  I,  497. 
('ronbiirg,  I,  473. 
Cronalnirt,  li,  198.  KM. 
Crown  Piiini,  iii,  4U0, 
Cahnlryaa,  ii,  :i,VI. 
(^ii'sipnun,  11,  985. 
(^laiiin.  III,  70. 
Ciibn,  map  and  description, 

ill,  m.  ■ 
Cuhniiua  lain,  lii,  966. 
Ciihhiu  Kivpr,  ill,  76. 
Curoln,  III, '.til. 
Cudilnlorp,  ii,  377. 
Cninca  (Himin),  i,  1576. 
CiMMini  (Kqunlur),  III,  964. 
Ctiorniivani,  HI,  394. 
t'unitti,  li,  4n. 
t'uninnii.  iii,  9(16. 
Cumberland,  111.517. 
Cunilx'tliind.  cnuniy,  I,  389. 

,  nioiintiiina,  ill,  574. 

,  liver,  iii,  ,'471. 

(^unihrnys,  I,  498, 
('undinnninrca.  111,353. 
Cupnr,  Kirn,  1,  491. 
Curaron,  lii,  30U. 
Currllui'k  tiiiimd.  Ill,  599. 
(/iirinmurin,  li,  300. 
Curiai'lio  Hal)',  li,  136. 
Curri'nis,  i,  195. 
(/UariwMi,  ill.  13. 

(^utch,  II,  :m. 

(.'utinck,  II,  371. 
('uituiiicurHlTn,  Hi,  88. 
Cullup,  lii,  HO. 
Cuvinr,      rinasiflcaliun     of 

rncna,  1, 9,10. 
(/Uyahngn,  iii,  KS, 
Cuynlin,  ill,  945. 
('u«cii,  ill,  978. 
(.>r,lnd<i»,  11,  1!I0. 
Cyilonla,  ii,  97S. 
CypruH,  II,  979. 
Cytnnuicii,  iii,  91. 
Cyronc,  ill,  !£!. 

D. 

Dabn,  11,  433. 
iluccii,  li,  3.17. 
hiihculnha.  ill,  461. 
)ahliic,  11,  SHU. 
lahloiu'Rii,  iii,  .130. 
3uhoinny,  iii,  47. 
>»lucHrlia,  i,  4Mi.  48a 
lalmalia,  11,  1911, 
tanmnhour,  ii,  ,1,13 
lamnwuB,  li,  9U:). 
lamiettn,  il,  .150. 
laiiiol,  11,  .m 
lamuggoo,  lii,  P8, 
laneniorn,  I,  489. 
Ilunizic,  ii,  1:17. 
Danube,  ii,  75. 
I)aiivi'ra.  lii,  480 
D'AnvilIc,  I,  79. 
Danvillu.  lii,  596 
Darn,  li,  91^:1. 
Daroh,  lii,  99. 
Dardaiicllcsoi,  370. 
Darfur,  iii,  99. 
Darlcn,  iii,  S:I9. 
Darlinii,  river.  Hi,,  130 
Darmalndt,  11,  110. 
Daroca.i,  ,181. 
Durlmonr  Fiirost.  i,  393. 
Dartinouih  Ciillnie,  111,  473. 
Dashashohr,  il.  9i0. 
Daupliiny,  i,  .133. 
Davrntry,  1,  378. 
David's.  Ht.,  1, 399. 
Dnvia,  I,  76. 
Day,  aalninnmical,  i,  04. 

,  aidiiroel,  1,  04. 

Dayton.  Hi,  ,159, 

Donil  Hon,  ii,  934. 

Diml,  1,  364, 

Debuil,  11,  576, 

Dc'broizIn,  li,  197. 

Deccan.  ii,  300. 

Declination,  I,  86. 

Dedan,  I,  16.  _„ 

MKv,  river,  i,  493. 

Degnizlei,  11,  979. 

Degree,  measuroment  of,  I, 


Doerfleld.  lii,  489. 

Iluhr,ii.  .m 

Do  la  Hire,  ubaarvttioM  bl 

1,71. 
Diilnnibre,  I,  I3R. 
pnlawarca,  Hi,  ,188. 
Delaware,  111,  31 1. 
,  river  and  bay,  III,  Ml 

Inin,  I,  514. 

MM,  H,  301. 

)(>likluaii,  11,  370. 

>elos,  II,  IIHI. 

)olplil.  il.  187. 

Mia,  1.911. 

)('mavend,  II,  301. 

Inmlien,  provinoa  and  liki) 
II,  591, 
Domerara,  111,  995. 
Democracy,  nature  of,  1, 378 
McnlilKh,  I,  3Ue. 
jlt'iiitnriiiunde,  i,  310. 
Dnniii,  1,  58:1. 

Denmurs.iixlont  "I'V  boundg' 
rluB,  I,  4lt:i. 

,  map,  I,  464. 

,  aurfaco,  waters,  i,  405 

,  (oology,  1,  405. 

,  uotniiy.  1,  4(K1. 

,  xouliiiiy.  I.  470. 

.population,  religion,  i 

479, 

,  agrlciiUiire,    inanufai> 

lurea,  commerce,  1, 471. 
,  local  divialuos,  i,  473. 

lepllord,  i,  :«U. 

Itiraio,  H,  91)7. 

)«iiiy,  1,  -.m. 

>«rbyaliiro,  I,  381. 

)«rn».  Hi,  99. 

>erwauz,  11,  447. 

lorwent,  river,  HI,  137. 

)uBoadii,  lii,  '.ino. 

lesolalion  lalnnd,  iii,  173. 

)elruit,  111,  SUO. 

levolojii'mont,  conical,  1,159 

,  D«  liisle*a.  I.  1(JU. 

,  Kuler's.  I,  KiO. 

,  Murdoch's,  i,  100. 

,  Klamslued's,  i,  101. 

of  rylindor,  1,  169. 

lovicoltuh,  li,  378. 

)ovl»^s,  i,  .168. 

levonport,  I,  306. 

)evonahirii,  I,  303. 

Jew,  I,  17(i. 

)e  VVitt'a  Land,  ill,  139. 

lexlma,  II,  499. 

)har,  li,  308. 

lliiruekir,  11,989. 

libbie,  Lake,  ill,  80. 

lii'go  (iarcia.  HI,  07. 

tnpiio,  1,  .150. 

)ignu,  I,  rWil. 

Iijoii,  1,  557. 

)iniiznnco,  il,  IBS. 

•inani,  i,  all. 

lindiiul,  11,  378. 

)indiKuo,  HI,  00. 

llrkullah.  Hi.  84. 

liasontia,  li,  73. 

liamalBwamp.  Hi,  330. 

)ix  Cove,  ill,  46. 

lixan,  11,  SUO. 

)ixniuyiln,  1,  511, 

Ijehnil,  ii,  9H1. 
Djcrnah.  ii,  938. 
Dj<uocnrlB.  ii,  531. 
Donb,  Ii,3(i0. 
Dobnrwa,  il,  590. 
Dole,  1.  .W. 
DolgoUy.  1,  3B«....  ^. 
DmninKo,  Si.,  in,  301. 
Diiiningu,  Bt.  (town),  111,308 
Dominica,  iii,  993. 
Dominicnl  letter,  I,  07. 

Ion,  river.  I,  493. 

lonBKhndee,  1,  4(10. 

liinamtonville.  Hi,  333. 

luncaalor,  1,  384. 
Donegal,  1,  4.18. 
Dongu,  Hi,  93. 

lonnai,  river,  11, 389. 

looriiuncrii.  il,  JI9,  330. 

lorak,  li,  3f  I. 

lorchOBler,  I,  ',167, 

)ornadilla.  Dun,  i,  437. 

lorpal,  11,  1116. 

lonolahirp,  i,  367. 

lort,  1,  514. 

Inuay.  1,  548. 

louglaa,  i,  400. 

lovedalfl,  1,389. 
Dover  (F.ngtand),  1,364. 
■.  (New  ilampahira),  il 

,  (Uelawarcljiii, 31? 

Dowlatabad,  II,  370. 

Sown,  1,  450. 
ownpalrlck,  i.  4SB. 
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)owni,  1,911. 
Irimmen,  1,  409. 
■rave,  rivi\r,  ii,  00. 
)ronthe,  I,  SIS. 
Iretden,  ii,  ll'A, 
Irothcdii,  i,  4S4. 
)rahnbiti  ii,  140. 

huitwioii,  I,  aua. 

)ranthuim,  i,  403. 
)ruara,  ii,  347,  901. 
)uiirl,  i,  4%. 
>ublin, ),  4SI. 
lulinu,  ii,  143. 
)ubrownii,  ii,  MS. 
)ubui|uii,  lii.  StM. 
luiliey,  i,M\. 
liiflro,  river,  i.  .VW. 
)uinliiirl(iii,  I,  4iM. 
luinblaiH),  I,  495. 
)uinfri<«,  i,  4ia 
)uDiliilli,  i,  431. 
)unuuu,  i,  499. 
)unrorinlintt,  i,  491. 
)un(iirv«n,  i,  4SS. 
)unkeld,  i.  49S. 
>unliirli,  i,  S4U. 
)unlucu  l/BriliiJ,  430. 
)unnottar.  i,  49?, 
)uiirorii,  iii,  'M. 
)uiMe.  i,  4IS. 
)uniliiti|o.  i,  370. 
)ui»liitliin|;o.  i,  497. 
lumiiKci,  in,  lift) 
)urliain.  i.  Mt,  m. 
>aue\iintt,  ii.  i07. 
)wariic«,  ii.  3UQ. 
Uyro,  ii,  StW. 

E. 

Rnm,  Loch,  i.  49S. 
Gnrlh,  flKUro,  1,  ItU, 
'.  Agure  and  mainitude, 

i,  83. 

,  rotation,  i,  80. 

— ,  inutiun  round  the  lun, 

i,  ho. 
— ^.  oblalonon  at  tho  polu, 

i,  m. 

,  mainitudo,  i,  13S. 

Earthqiiakui,  i,  9IB. 

ill  Oiilabria,  i,  991. 

at  hiibon,  I.  iii. 

at  Antioch,  i,  993. 

— —  in  IheCaraccaii,  i,  394. 

,  RKuie  of,  i,  'JSa, 

.'iiat  Miiin,  iii,  'XSD. 
Kuitnr  lii.ind.  iii,  160. 
Eii«iun   (i'dnnaylvania),   iii, 

Euaton  (Maryland),  iii,  SIS. 

Kajtnurl,  iii,  47U. 

KlHilln^i.T^. 

Kboii,  III.  88. 

Kliro,  rivnr,  i.  SSIt 

KRcleaiaiiliRitl  Slatoi,  ii,  90. 

Kcljn,  i,  588. 

Uclipaoa  or  ihe  mnnn,  i,  109. 

of  Iho  aun,  i,  104. 

Rciinoiny,  ill.  SII, 

K<lilioa,  1.  lUO. 

Kddyaliino  lidht-houao  '  300. 

Kilvl'a  Land,  iii,  13S. 

Kiluntiin,  iii,  531. 

Kdiatn,  iii,  S39. 

Minburih,  i,  410. 

Edolu,  ii,  .m 

Kdom,  i,  16. 

FMwniilaviile,  iii,  SOO. 

KhIiiIi,  ii,  444. 

Kfiil,  ii.  .V.H. 

Kiicr,  u,  109. 

Kmd.  iii,  38. 

Eiiypt.   general   dnctiption. 

ii,  535. 

,  mop,  ii,  530. 

,  siiiilugy,  ii,  5.17, 

— ^,  botany,  ii.  5'.{J. 

,  xiMiju^y,  ii,  545. 

-,  hialuiicalgeogtaphy,  il, 

546. 
,  political       leogrBphr, 

Turka.  Mamelukea.  ii.547. 
—77-,  agriculture,  irrigation, 

— ,  revenue,  army,  ii,  547. 
—— ,  pruducia,  commerce,  ii, 

— 1  population,    racea,   ii, 
550. 

-— ,  religion,  language,  man- 

neia,  ii,  551. 
— ^,  linlha,  rood,  Ii,  Mi. 
—^,  local  diviaionr,  ii,  SS3. 
{Jhrcnlircitalein,  ii.  1U8. 
I'iimauka,  ii,  :\'AI, 
Einico,  iii.  159. 
Ekatcnnnalav,  ii,  170. 
Elam.  i,  17. 
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Ribs,  ii,  7S. 

Elberl'eld,  ii.l07. 

K'liing,  ii,  138. 

Klbuia,  Mount,  ii.  301, 

El  Callali.  iii,  1». 

EIrhe.  i.  StO. 

El  Ilorndo,  iii.  900. 

Elvrtricily  or  atmoiphere,  i, 

JInplianta,  Ii,  379. 

Elephantine,  ii,  570. 

Ckiiiaia.  ii,  189. 

',1  Uemmn,  iii,  90. 

llgin,  i.  493. 

:iiaa.  Mount,  Bl.,  iii,  34S. 

{Iliohpiiur,  ii,  371. 

{Ilicott'a  M  ilia,  iii,  SIO. 

''.Ilota.  ii,  .'17U. 

•'.\  Mina,  iii.  4)1. 

''liiiibnih,  iii.  Sill. 

''lizabethlown,  iii,  SOO. 

Olphin.  i,  457. 

'!lainnte,  i,  473. 

Oluiha,  II,  443. 

{Ivaa,  i,  SUS. 

•'ly,  i,  370. 

'iinlraa,  ii,  501. 

Oiniiiru,  whiit,  1,978. 

'^idutby'a  Land,  iii,  173. 

'Inilerin,  ii,  .'ilH). 

''ndracht'a  Land,  iii,  I3S. 

'!ngnnn,  ii.  5IU. 
England,  i,  319. 

,  map,  i,  310, 317.     , 

,  general  outline  and  ai- 

poct,  i,  315. 
— — ,  geology,  i,  380. 
— — ,  botany,  i,  3911. 

,  ziiology,  i,  ;i;i3. 

— — ,  hiatorical  goographjr,  i, 
341. 

■  political  geography,  i, 

343. 

,  ngriculliiro,  i,  MI. 

,  iiiiiiiurncliiri'a,  i,  353. 

,  miiiiiH,  i,  3.')4. 

^1  interior  navigation,    I, 

•M. 

,  railwaya,  i,  357. 

,  population,  i,  357. 

,  loadaand  bridgea,  i,3.'>7, 

Bnnliah  national  character,  i, 
:U8. 

church,  i.  350. 

-^  univerailina,  i.  350. 

lileraliiro,  i,  .T-W, 

aciuniific  inaliiulioni,  i, 

3111. 

painting,  i.  301. 

amuaeincnta,  i.  ,301. 

.—  cuiinlioa  and  citiea.  ita- 
tiaticnl  ati.blo  of,  i,  3119. 

couolioa,  ciliei,  towni, 

frc,  i.  3114,  3iW. 

Iliirljdur,  iii,  394. 

Englund,    New,    foundation 
of,  iii,  4:13. 

,  Hiuti.'a  of,  iii,  407. 

Knkhuyiien,  i,  .514. 

Knkiiinng,  i,  487. 
K.nnia,  i,  450. 
EiiniHcnriliy,  i,  4.'>3. 
KnniKkilluii,  i,  458 

Inlorpriae,  Fort,  iii,  349. 

Cntru  Kiiw.  iii,  219. 

iooa,  iii,  104. 

^pact,  i,  00. 

<^t>hcauB,  ii,  973. 

''phiala,  iii,  SOU. 

''.piiluuiua,  lii,  184. 

''.iiuatur.  i.  84. 

,  (i,inie   ao    called),    iii, 

246,  203. 
,  tniip,  iii,  948. 

Equinoctial,  1,  84. 

Eiiiiinoxoa,  prcceaaion  of,  I, 

Erat'oathcnot,  i,  135. 

.  hia   geographical   aya- 

tem,  i,  38. 
— ,  aenernl    view    of    the 

woiM,  i.  30. 

,  Europe,  i,  40. 

.  Aaia,  i,  43. 

,  Africa,  i,  43. 

Erckli,  ii.  977. 
ErfVjrt,  ii,  100. 
Erie,  Lake,  iii,  350,  366. 
Erie,  iii,  511. 

,  trade  oi;  iii,  497. 

Erivnn.  ii.  311. 

Eriau,  ii,  197. 

Erment,  ii,  .^18. 

Emhrajn  Sea,  Potiplus  of,  1, 

Rrsurnum.  ii,  381. 
Eabolfl,  ii,  901. 
P«urinl,  i.  578. 
Eiihko,  ii,  577. 


Eakihiiaar,  ii,  979. 
Eakiihohr,  ii,  978. 
i'lameraldaa,  iii,  904. 
I^ane,  li,  508. 
Ewlritu  Banlo  (Braill),  Ui, 

Eapirilu  Santo  (Auatrtlula), 

ill,  143. 
Eaquimaux,  Ii,  171,  340. 
iCik.  ii,  lie. 
Eaaequibo.  iii,  90S. 
Karnx,  county,  i,  308. 

Eatilvllle,  iii,  Sffl.  

Uatremadura  (Bpain),  I,  S77. 

,  (Portugal),  i.  SM. 

Elealan  winai,  1,  tdO. 

Ethiopia,  li,  373. 

Ethiopian  variety  of  man,  i, 

2d».  

Ethnography,  i.  983. 
Elive,  Loch,  i,  437. 
Etna,  ii,  41),  31. 

,  ita  vegetation,  ii,  14. 

Eudoxua,  voyag ea  of,  i,  93. 
Eupen,  i.  Sir. 
Euphratea,  ii,  333. 

,  provincci  on,  1, 17. 

Europe,  map,  i,  980,  387. 
— ,  general  aurvoy  of,  1,988. 
— ,  nalurni  featuroa,  i,  290. 

,  population,  i.  901. 

,  racea  inhabiting,  i,  902. 

,  reljaiona,  i,  m 

,  political  atatn,  i,  904. 

,  botany  of,  I,  904. 

,  zoology  of.  i.  908. 

,  languagea,  ii.lOS. 

Eiiitatiu,  I9t.,  iii,  300. 

Eutaw  Sprinjia,  iii,  S3S. 

Kvanavillc,  in,  309. 

Evorn,  i.  505. 

Ext),  river,  i,  305. 

Exuior.  i,  .305. 

— -.(New  llampahire),  iii, 

Exiniior  Fnrcal,  I,  304. 
Eyeo,  iii,  87. 


Fahlun.  i.  488. 
Knirfax.  iii.  526. 
t  airhead,  i,  450. 
Falkirk,  i.418. 
Falkland  lalnnda,  iii,  173. 
Fall  Hiver,  lii,  489. 
Falmoulh.  I,  300. 
FaiiingoKia,  ii,  !BJO. 
Fano,  ii,  30. 
Fnntoca,  iii,  40. 
FarmiiiKlon,  river,  iii,  484. 
Farmvillo,  iii,  590. 
Fnrriindiville,  iii.  511, 
Furiio  lalnnda,  i,  400,  475. 
Fura,  ii,  30!). 
Fiimliuut,  ii.  503. 
Fnyal,  iii,U4. 
Fuyoiiovillo  (Tonn.),  iii,  S70. 

.  iii,  5;tl. 

Fayoum,  ii,  550. 

Fuzucio,  ii,  5B0. 

Fn,  Santa,  i,  586. 

FiMJco  lalanda.  iii.  164. 

Filipe,  St.,  i,  583. 

Fellalaa,  ill,  85. 

Peloopa,  iii,  41. 

Ferabad,  ii,  307. 

Ferganah,  li,  440 

Fermanagh,  i,  458. 

Fernando  Po,  iii,  49. 

FcrncI,  i,  i:iO. 

Ferrarn,  li,  35. 

Ferro,  iii.  95. 

Forroi,  i,  510. 

Fertit.  iii,  03. 

Fetiche,  iii,  38. 

Fez,  iii,  17. 

Fezzan,  iii,  03. 

Fidji  Itlanda,  iii,  164. 

Fife,  i,  491. 

Finland,  ii,  160. 

Fircbaila,  i.  184. 

Fiahery,  a  branch  of  indiutry, 

Fil'tre,  Lake,  iii,  03. 
Fiume,  ii.  101. 
Fixed  atara,  i,  81. 83. 
Flandcra.  Eaal.  Weat,  i,  510. 
Flatheada,  in.  :<47. 
Flenaborg,  i.  474. 
FliMirua,  I,  SII. 
Flindera,  1,  78. 

,  aurvrya  by,  i,  72. 

Flint,  i,  :«W. 

Flint  Rivnr,  iii.  .130, 

Florence,  ii,  37. 

.(Alabama).  iii,S40. 

Flurea,  Aziirea  Florea,  iii,  94. 
Floiif,  ii,  593. 


iorida.  III,  S4Q.. 

luahing,  i,  SU. 

'oigia,  I'i,  48. 
-'okien,  ii,483. 
Foniainebleau.  i,  S4S. 
Foniarabia,  i,  S80. 
Fuolodoo,  lii,  00. 
Foola  Jallo,  iii.  43. 
Foota  Torta,  iii,  19. 
Forfar,  i,  499. 
Format  loni,  arritnieratnl  of 

1,990. 
Formontera,  I,  S60 
Formoaii,  ii,  ^35. 

Ilivor.  ill,  48. 

Forth,  river,  i,  4(KI. 

Fortunate  lalanda,  ill,  SB. 

Foul  Poinl^il,  06. 

Foula,  i,  439. 

Foulaha,  iii,  40. 

Fuuntaina,  intermiuini,  i,lW 

F..>itchDou,  li,  493. 

Fox,  i,  7U. 

Fox  lalanda,  iii,  345. 

Fox  Kivet  (lllinoia),  iii,  S03. 

France,  bounilatiea,   extent 

eurfaee,  i,  518. 

,  map,  i,  510,  SI7. 

,  rivera,  i,  S9D. 

,  geology,  i,  330. 

,  minoi,  i,  399,  837. 

.  botany,  i,  599. 

,  zoology,  I,  330. 

— -%  hiatorical  ceogripbjr,  i, 

,  tho  chambori,  i,  333, 

,  adminiatration  of  jM- 

ticu,  i,  532. 
— ;-.  finance,  army,  n»»ri  I. 

,  agriculture,  i,  S34. 

■j.S'tio,  wine,  live  atoek 

— — •,  ailk,  beet-rool,  wood,  U 

— ,  monufacturoa,  i  JI36. 

,  commerce,  i,  838. 

— — ,  canala,  loada,  bridgeii 

,  national  character,  re- 
ligion, i,  540. 
,  literature,  edueatioD,  i. 

,  arti|^muaenienta,dtea 

occ,  i,  549. 

,  population,  i,  540. 

— ,  table  of  provincea,  d» 

partmenta,  citiea  and  towot 

i,  54J. 
,  produce  of  each  depart- 

menl.  i,  545. 

,  lalo  of,  i,  545. 

Francheeomle,  i,  357. 
Franciaco,  San.  lii,  943. 
FranciKSo,  St.,  iii,  343. 
Franciavllle,  St.,  iii,  553. 
Franklord,  iii,  508. 
Frankfort    (United    Slatea) 

ill,  574. 
Frankfurt  on  the  Mayn,  U 
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Lapchaa.  ii>  383. 

Lapland,  cuuntry  and  peo- 

p)n,  i,  403. 
La  Plata,  extent,  aurface,  ri- 

vera.  iii.  308. 

.  ([eulogy,  iii,  900. 

,  butany,  iii.  910. 

.  znnlugy.  iii.  915. 

— — .  hiator' 315. 

,  pniiliual  Blale,  iii.  316. 
,  agriculiurp.      ininea, 

commerce,  iii   'v'l6. 
.papulation,   religion, 

iii,  918. 

-.  map.  iii.  108. 


Lar.  ii,  310. 

Larachc.  iii,  17. 

Large,  i,  410. 

Lari.  ii,  307. 

Lari  (Africa),  iii.  83. 

Laristia,  ii,  1H8. 

■.arnica,  ii,  380. 

Luaaa,  ii,  4lt3. 

La  ^alns,  iii,  85, 

Laaia,  ii,  .501. 

LatHcunga.  i<i,  964. 

Latakia,  ii,  369. 

Laiiludr,  i,  W. 

and  longitude,  tablea 

of,  i.  145. 
.determination  of.    i, 

147. 
— — .  how  to  determine,  i. 

148. 
Latlnkon,  iii,  60. 
Lauder,  i,  415. 
I.niirnhlirg.  i.  474; 
Lnunceatmi  (("ornwnll),i,398. 
Launcoaton  (Van  Diemen'a 

Land),  iii.  139. 


>aurioncha,  minea,  iii,  Mft 

lauaanne,  li,  07. 

jauterbrunn,  ii,  68. 

.avaa,  i,  916. 

.avuro,  lerrodi,  ii,  47. 

jawrenco,  thourr  of  vari* 
tieauf  man,  i.  361. 
Lawrenoohurg,  t.\,  Sli9, 
Lawrenceville,  iii,  505. 
Lawrence,  Hi.,  rivor  iii,  3MI 
Lawrence,  iii,  558. 
Laybach,  river,  ii,  100 

.  cilv,  ii,  lliO. 

Uadhilla,  i,  418. 
Ijeaminglon,  i,  :I80. 
LiaoloR5,  ii,  441, 
Leaaowoa,  i,  'JSKi. 
Lebanon,  Miuint,  ii,  956,981 
Li'ibanon  (i^aylvania),  iii 

50U. 
'.>elH.'da,iii,  31. 
•'ibrija.  i,  .188. 

^WM.  i.  384. 

jeeaburg,  iii,  596. 

jeuuwin'e  Land,  iii,  135. 

-leeward  lalanda,  iii,  904 

iCghea,  ii,  580. 

.Of  horn,  ii,  38. 

jeeialative  power,  i,  978 

.«h,  ii,  4.33. 

.«high,  river,  iii,  503. 

.«ia,  ii,  363. 

.•oicealer.  i,  378. 

.«inater.  i,  451. 

..ripzig  ii,  1 14. 

joiria.  i,  SOS. 
Leilh,  i,  417. 

..eilrim.  i,  457. 

.emaire.  Btiaila  of,  iii,  991. 

^inborg,  ii,  140. 

jena,  river,  ii,  460,  478 

yinoi,  iii,  483. 

^uben,  ii,  100. 

..eon,  i,  .578. 

jeon.  New,  iii,  339. 

jeon.  Sail,  iii,  307, 

jcon,  a  Vicariii,  iii,  339. 

>epan'.a,  ii,  188. 

Mfitit,  ill,  31. 

..erida,  i,  583. 

.erwick,  i,  439. 

jea  (.ayea,  iii,  303. 

veaifhia,  ii,  450. 
Leslie,  miida  of  produeint 

ice,  1, 170. 
Lealie  on  trmperaturea,  L 
170,  171, 173.  ^ 

..eucirn,  ii,  187. 

.«uk,  baiha  of,  ii,  68. 

.leuwarden,  i,  515. 

jever,  iii.  88. 

jowia,  i,  4:<0. 

jewisburg,  iii,  .510. 

jewiston,  iii,  510. 

.lowia  end  Clarke,  discov^ 
rica,  iii.  434. 
Ijowia'  Kiver,  iii,  346. 
Li'xlngion  (Maasuchuaelta), 

iii,  480. 
Lexington    (Virginia),    iU 

537. 
Lexington  (Kentucky)    iii, 

5(3. 
Ixivden,  i,  513. 

j'llerinite  Inland,  iii,  991, 

..iberia,  iii,  4.5. 

liberty,  iii,  .583. 

..ichfiuld,  i,  :i81. 
Lich'enatein,  i,  75. 
Licking  River,  iii.  .571. 
I.iechtcnatein,  ii,  118, 
Liege,  i,  511. 
Liegnitz,  ii,  105. 
Liffiird,  I,  458. 
Lit'uka,  ill,  104. 
Light,  ila  infliionco  on  ref*. 

lation,  i,  341. 
Lille,  i,  ,548. 
Lima,  iii,  376. 
Liinhurg,  i,  511. 
Limericit,  i,  4.56. 
Limmat,  ii,  53. 
Liinogea,  i,  551. 
Limousin,  i,  551. 
Linares,  iiij^399. 
Lincoln,  i,  371. 

{..iiicolnshire.  i,  370. 
.inipn,  ii,  .530. 
Linkoping,  i,48?' 
Linlithgow,  i,  ..7. 
Linnlip,  Loch,  i,  437, 
Lintz,  li,  no. 
Lipnri  I.Hlnnds,  ii,  13.  51. 
Li|>pe-nfitmold.  li,  117, 
Lippe-Sehnucncurg.  ii,  IL 

..iriii,  ii  UTNI. 

Lislxtn,  i,  504. 
Liiibiirn,  t,  4S0. 
Liamore  (Beotlaod),  i,  HI, 
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jImm.  it,  I 
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ji»  Tiia, 
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131. 
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ijanbieris, 
.landafti  i 
jlangollcn 
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uobregai, 
.ocarno,  i 
lochgilpni 
lockpoil, 
iocie,  II,  I 
lodi,  ii,  4 
jodniniria 
.ofluden, 
lOganspoi 
lOggun, 
jopeia,  I 
joire,  rive 
lombardo 

dom,  ii,  '• 
iumbok,  i 
jomond, 
.ondon,  i, 
lOndon (C 
londunder 
lOiigliranc 
jongford, 
lOng  lalan 
jong  Islati 
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Longitudii 
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149. 
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jiimarf  itntlnixl),  i,  4S5. 
lilwui,  ii.  13b. 
illle  Falb:  iii,  406. 
•Ill  T.k,  ii,  I4SI. 
<iv  :,  .;   "n.  ,^ 

Atfk    '-'I   En|io..-'M,  388, 
jivurpi .  i  (New  Hullau.'')  ill, 

itSlt 

— —  •  pUing,  iii,  IM. 
■  com:,  iii,  171. 

jlanhivria,  i,  '.\\\a, 

Randall;  i,  4UU. 

•lanioilcn,  i,  'M 

.laoui,  iii,  930, 

ilobreKaii  river,  i>  583. 

.ocarnu,  ii,  74. 

.•oohfilplioad,  i,  437. 

lOCkpoit,  iii,  4U7. 

•ode,  ii,  73. 

jodi,  ii,  41. 

.uiloiniriB,  ii,  178. 

MfriiAea,  \,  im. 

joianipoit,  iii,  563. 

jOKgiin,  iii,  H4. 

juhoia,  ii,  3U6. 

joira,  rivor,  i,  530. 

jombardo-Veniitian    kinf- 

dom,  ii,  .'<8. 

^odiImiIc,  ii,  533. 

^uniond,  Locb,  i,  404,  436. 

•undon,  i,  371. 

^ondoii  (Oiinada),  ill,  367. 

lOndundoiry,  i,  4.'i8. 

juiiglirandi,  iii,  501. 

iond'urd,  i,  434. 

jong  liland,  i.  4S0. 

jong  laland  (Now  Yurk),  Iii, 

Long  Uland  Sound,  iii,  484. 
Iioiigiiudii,  i,  80. 

,  how  to  determine,  i, 
149. 

,  bjr  a  chronometer,  i, 
140. 

,  Of  eelipacs  i,  150. 

,  by  lunar  diatancea,  or 

occulta!ioni,  i,  151. 

,  by  moon'a  tranail,  i, 

,  by  aignala,  i,  153. 

,  by  triangulatioo,    1, 

152. 

jonnlont,  i,  368. 

.ORB  lo  snulnier,  i,  557. 

jourliuo  liiianda,  ii,  494. 

jooguo,  iii,  87. 

jooining,  i,  184. 

jorCH,  i,  584. 

jorcio,  iii.  331, 

x>retlii,  ii,  36. 

/Oriuiit,  I.  530. 

iurnn,  i,  437. 

iorrftiiie,  i,  537. 

jotliian,  I'^nit  and  Klid,  i>  416. 

,  W«*l,  i,  417. 

I^ouii,  St.  (Weatorn  Arriea), 

iii,  41. 
Louia.  St.  (United  Statea) 

Iii.  .Vfl. 
Luuia,  St.,  ri''ori  iii,  S83. 
LnuisburK,  ill,  .XiO, 
Jjouiiiadb,  iii,  143. 
Louiaiann,  iii,  549. 
Louiavillc,  iii,  574. 
Luulh,  I,  454. 
Louvain,  i,  500. 
Low  lalanda,  Arcbipeligo  of, 

iii,  1,V.). 
liowcll,  iii,  481. 
LowcatofT,  i,  360. 
Loxn  iii,  361. 
Lubeuk  (Maine),  iii,  470. 
Lubock,  ii,  118. 
Lubiann,  ii,  101. 
Lublin,  ii,  HI. 
Lucayoa,  iii.  29C. 
Lucca,  ii,  .38. 
Lucemo,  ii,  60. 
Lucin,  St..  iii,  905. 
Lucknow,  li,  380. 
Lucun,  ii,  536. 
Ludninar,  iii,  94. 

Ludliiw,  i,  393. 
Ludwigaburg,  ii,  HI. 
Luflgy,  iii,  7U. 
Lugano,  ii,  74. 
Lu|io,  i,  579. 

Lu.a  de  Potnai,  San,  ill,  339. 
Lunar  dialnncci,  i,  151. 
Lund,  i,  490. 

LtUneburg.  ii.  116. 

iUnonburg,  ill,  3tW 

junoviliti,  I,  ,550. 

jUtzon,  ii,  106. 

.lUietnbura,  i,  515. 

.,>A,JI,    ,i,  ,«w. 

iydila,  Ii,  a,'S3. 
jyii  ■ihiirg,  iii,  .536. 
>ynn  Regis,  i,  36& 
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Lynn,  in,  480. 
Lyonnaia,  i,  SSS. 
Lirooi,  1, 555. 

M. 

laidle.  Lake.  U.  S5S. 

laoao,  il,  433. 

iacaaaara,  il,  SKI. 

Jtccieafield,  i,  Wl. 

Macedonia,  li,  188.        ,  ... 

iaeiillicuiidy^a  lUieki,  i,  436. . 
.  Jachiaa,  ill,  470. 
Mackeniie,  i,  77. 
Mackinaw,  iii,  .?70.        ,   , 
MacLeay,  Uieury  orvarieliei 

in  man,  i,  S63. 
Macon,  hi,  539. 
Macquario  Harbour    ill,  139. 

,  Port,  iii,  133. 

Riviir.iii,  119, 130. 

Maeri,  ii,  370. 
Macula,  ii,  390. 
Mudugnacar,  iii,  DO. 

,  botany,  iii,  09. 

,  looloijf,  iii,  103. 

Madeira,  iii,  93. 

,  botany,  iii,  34. 

Madon,  ii,  383. 
Madera,  river,  iii,  334. 
Madiion,  iii,  563. 
Madiaunvillu,  iii,  553. 

Sadraa,  ii,  376. 
adtu  de  Dim,  iii,  331. 
udrid,  i.  576. 
Madrid,  Now,  Iii,  580. 
Madura  (India),  li,  378. 
Madura,  iaiand,  ii,  533 
Macao,  river,  i,  407. 
MaoBlricht,  1, 515. 
Mafrn,  i,  50'.. 
Magadoxa,  i,i.  73. 
Magara,  ii,  383. 
Magdalena,  river,  iii,  330 
MagdoburK,  ii,  lOO. 
Magellan,  i,  69,  __ 

,  Strnitii  of,  ill,  831 

Maggiore,  Lake,  ii,  74. 
Magneala,  ii,  373,  374. 
Magog,  i,  17. 
Manabalipoor,  ii,  377. 
Mahaaa,  ii,577. 
Mahe,  li.  375.      „ 
Mahoii,  Port,  i^589. 
Mahraltaa,  ii,  387. 
Maidenhead,  i,  366. 
Maidatono,  i,  364. 
Maimntchin,  ii,  470. 
Maina,  ii,  185. 
Maine,  iii,  408. 
Maitaha,  li,  593: 
Ma^o  doa  Soanea,  ill,  344. 
Majorca,  i,  580. 
.Makooa,  iii,  73. 
Slilabar.  11,  STJ. 
,  Chrlatiana  and  Jawa 

in.  ii,  374. 
Malacca,  ii,  398. 
Malaga,  1,586. 
Malaghetta  Coaat,  iii,  45, 
Malay  varieir  of  man,  i,  351^. 
Maldnn,  iii,  367. 
Maldonadii,  iii.  331. 
Malembii,  ill,  49. 
Mallicollu,  iii,  143. 
Malinea  i,  309. 
Malmo,  i,  400. 
Malo,  St.,  i.550,  „ 

Malouine  lalanda,  ui,  173. 
Malta,  ii,  53. 

,  geology,  il,  13. 

— ,  animala,  ii,  19. 
Malte-Brun,  i,  73. 
Malwa,  ii,  306.    _ 
Mamelukea,  il,  547. 
Mammoth  Cave,  iii,  571. , 
Man,  gnotraphic  diatribulion 

of,  i,  '£>5. 
,  hia  civil  and  aoeial  coo- 

dition.i,381. 
Man,  Uh  of.  i.  400. 
Manaar,  Strnili  of,  ii,  387. 
Manah,  ii,  384. 
Manaaarowaro  JUake,  ii,  433. 
Mancha,  la,  i,  577. 
Mancheater,  i,  386. 
Mandate,  iii,  83. 
Mandingoea,  iii,  41. 
Mandoo,  ii  3G8. 
Mandaburia,  ii,  441. 
Manfredonia,  ii.  48. 
Mangaloro,  ii,  374. 
Mangaaen,  ii.  478. 
Mnnica,  iii,  73. 
Manilla,  ii,  .m 
Mttiinort,  i,  73. 
Manheim,  ii,  113. 
Mnna,  le,  i,  ,'i51. 
ManaReld  Mountain,  iii,  474. 


Mantnteee,  III,  08. 
Manlun,  ii,  41, 

Manufaciurea,  a  bruen  of 
indUBlry,  i,  380. 

Sanyunk,  iii,  508. 
anzanilla,  iii,  889. 
apa,  their  nature,  i,  ISI.  . 
.by    prqiaoUoa,  I,  153, 

—.'by  development,  1, 130, 

,'Flamaleed'i,  i,  161. 

,  modilii;atiun  of,  i,  161. 

Marabon,  iii,  00. 
Maracaybo,  Ui,  866. 
.  Lake,  iii,  SSO. 

RIaragha,  ii,  ;I07. 
larnnhnm,  iili344, 
Maranoii,  iii,  339. 
Maraah,  li,  370. 
Marathon,  ii,  183. 
Maravi,  Lake,  iii,  70. 
Maravia,  iii,  73. 
Marblehrad,  iii.  480, 
March,  the,  ii,  103. 
Marche,  la,  i,  551. 
Marco  Fob,  i,  67. 
Mareb,  rivor,  ii,  589. 
Marenijo,  ii,  43. 
Mareotia,  Lake,  ii,  554. 
Margate^  i,  304. 
Marfuaritn,  iii,  366. 
Marianne  lalanda,  iii,  166. 
Marioiell,  ii,  lUO. 
Mariegalante,  111^300. 
Marienburg,  ii.  138. 
Marienworder,  ii,  138. 
Mariolta,  iii,  558. 
MarinuB,  hia  leographjr,  1,9!. 
Marion,  iii,  583. 
Mariquita,  iii.  360. 
Marka,  St.,  iii,  543. 
Marmarica,  iii,  33. 
Marmorico  llaf,  ii,  371. 
Marne  River,  i,  530. 
Maronitea,  ii,347. 
Marqunaa  lalanda,  iii,  163. 
Mara,  i,  83,  109, 
Maraeillea,  i,  554, 
Martaban,  ii,  398. 
Martn,  Santa,  iii,  363. 
Martha'a  Vineyard,  iii,  481. 
Martju,  St.,  iii,  Wl. 
Mailinico,  iii,  300. 
Mattinaburg,  iii,  537. 
Martinaville,  St.,  iii,  553. 
Marwar,  ii,  305. 
Maryland,  iii,  513. 
Mary'a,  8l.,  iii,  339. 
Maacara,  iii,  19. 
Maaina,  iii,89. 
Mnaaa,  ii,  39. 
Maaiachuactte,  iii,  4'/0. 
MawiDon,  iii,  S.^ 
Maaauiih,  ii.  580. 
Maaulipalam,  ii.  371. 
Matagordajii,  330. 
Matan,  ii,  :I34. 
Matanzaa,  iii,  398. 
Mataram,  ii,  ■'S3S. 
Matlock,  i,  'Jki, 
MalainKi,  li,  443. 
Matio  Ornaao,  ui,  34S. 
Maui,  iii,  161. 
Mauch  Chunk,  iii,  SIC. 
Maulda,ii,  357. 
Maumee,  ill,  555, 560. 
Maupertuia,  expedition  b/,  i, 

73, 137. 
Mauritiui,  ill,  97. 

1  hntany,  iii,  100. 

Mauro  Frn,  map  by,  i,  68. 
Mawee,  iii.  161. 
Mnyaguez,  iii,  399. 
Maynooth,  i,  454. 
Mayo  (Ireland),  i,  457. 
——(Cape  Verd   lalanda), 

iii,  00. 
Mayaville,  iii,  573. 
Mazaya,  ill,  307. 
Mnzagan,  ill,  17, 
Mazandeian,  iii307. 
Mazatlan,  iii,  331. 
Meaco,  ii,  491. 
Mcadville,  iii,  511. 
Meander,  river,  ii,  972. 
Meath,  i,  4:>4. 
Meaux,  i,  54H. 
Mocca,  il,  394. 
Mechnin,  i,  1.10. 
Kcchlln,  i,  509. 
Menboacnn,  iii,  336. 
Mecklonburi,  li,  117 
Medea,  iii,  19. 
Medellin,.iii;J!6l. 
nicuinu,  ii,  ^5, 
Mcdinet,  ii,  560. 
Medinet  Abu,  ii,  566. 
Meditcrraneau  oea,  i,  188. 


Meaadar,  ILSOB- 
Meerul,  li.jfll. 
Me„Blopolia,  jy,  183. 
Mriara,  ii,  18?. 
Mehndia,  iii,  17. 

leiaaun,  ii,  113. 

lekran,  ii,  333. 

lela,  hia  (enaraphr,  1, 41, 

laiaaao,  ii.  871. 

lelita,  iii,  69. 

lelinda,  iii,  73. 

lellawi,  ii,  561. 

lelroae,  i,  418. 

lelun,  1, 548. 
Jelville,  iii,  134. 
Melville  Iala.id,  iii,  171. 
Melville  Peninaula,  iii,  340L 
Meroel,  ii,  137, 
Memnonium,  li,  566. 
Memphia  (Tinnoaaee),  iii,S77 
Mempbremagog    Lake,   iii, 

474. 
Menai  Bridge,  i.  357. 
Menanikaban,  ii,  518. 
Mcndana,  i,  78. 

,  Arr.hipolnga,  iii,  101. 

Mindip  Hilla,  I   394. 
Mundiiza,  iii,  3*20. 
Menin,  i,  511. 
Menomoniea,  iii,  458. 
Munouf,  ii.  Mi. 
Mentz,  li,  116, 
Menuthiaa,  1,30,60. 
Menzaleh,  ii,  53/. 
Mcquinenza,  i.  .183. 
Mequiioz,  iii.  17. 
Mernwn,  li,  573. 
Murcator,  >,  70.         _ 
■   '  hit  chart,  i,  163. 

,  ccinairuciiun,  i,  165 

Mercury,  i,  83,  108. 
Merdin,  li,  STs.'). 
Meriui,  ii,  398. 
Meribor.woy,  iiii 


Merida  (Bpnin),  i,  ,577. 
— ^—  (Moxicii),  iii,  338. 

(Venezuela),  ill,  368. 

Meridian,  i,  8u. 

,  hov^  to  determine,  i, 

147. 
Merino  ehecp.  i,  568. 
Merioneth,  i,  398, 
Mnrkab,  ii,  36-«. 
Meruo,  I,  59. 
Merrimack,  iii,  467. 
MeithyrTydvil,  i,4aO. 
Mer;i,  Sliah  Jehan,  ii,  307 
Meahed,  ii,,'Hi7. 
Meabed  All,  ii,  385. 
Meaacnia.  il,  185, 
Meaaina,  ii,  £0. 
Mraaia,  li,  369. 
Meauradn,  river,  iii,  44. 
Meaurala,  iii,  31. 
Motamorof ,  iii,  339. 
Mtl'foroloay,  i,  IC8. 
Meteora,  aqueoua,  1,183. 

,  luininoua,  i,  183. 

Metoubia.  ii,  366. 

Mi'trahcnny,  ii,  550. 

Melz,  i,S57. 

Mewa',  ii,  365, 

Mexico,  extent  and  bound*- 

riea,  iii,  307. 
■^—,  map,  iii,  308. 
— — ,  mountuina,  iii,  307. 
— — ,  fivora,  lakca.  iii,  dIO. 
-^—  toology,  iii,  310. 

',  volcanoea,  iii  310. 

— ,  botany,  iii,  312. 
— ,  zoology,  ill,  314. 
,  bialoiical     foogrupby, 

iii,  316. 
—,  ancient    calendar,    iii, 

— .  painiinis.  iii,  316. 
— — ,  political  atale,  iii,  317. 
',  agriculture,  minoa,  iii, 

2li,  318. 
,  manufacturea,       com 

mer:e,  roadn,  iii,  316. 
— .  population,  claaaei,  iii, 

319. 

,  Indiana  in,  iii,  330. 

— — ,  religion,  aciencea  unt^ 

Ice.,  iii.  331. 
-^— ,  Statea,  their  cxusat  and 

population,  iii.  tOS, 

,  city,  iii,  323. 

.  New,  ill,  331. 

Mexicrea,  i,  .Vi7. 
Mlieyair.  ii,  368. 
~1iami,  iii,  555. 
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,  lake,  iii,  siTi,  aao. 
,  town,  iii,  508. 

Middleburg(holland),i,31i 

Middlebuiir,  iii,  473. 
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Mi^hilimackinse.  iii,  570. 
Midillelhilh,  i,  474. 
Miildlvimx,  I,  :177. 
Midille  Siali'i,  iii,  487. 
Miilillotiin,  eiirllugh,  i,  7(1. 
Mulillolnwii     (t'uuneciicut), 

iii,  4m. 
—  (Mnfyland),  iii,  517. 

ililiin,  ill  'M. 

4iir»ta  lliivcn,  i,  390. 

fiiledccvillo,  iii,  SW, 

ililu,  ii.  im 

ililwnukui',  iii,  584. 

ilina.  El,  iii,  46. 

ilinna  Ucroei*,  iii,  244. 
.4inilanan,  ii,  Sm. 

aindcn,  ii,  IfW. 
indoru,  ii,  5'^. 
ineral  waicra,  their  chemi- 
cal nature,  i,  9U0. 

,  toblo  of,  i, 'JOS. 

Mingrelia,  ii,  455. 

Minieli,  ii,  561. 

Mining,  a  branch  of  industr]r> 

ilinnagara,  i,  38. 

liinurca,  i,  5»>!). 

Minaii,  ii,  I W. 

iliratluroi,  iii,  377. 

iiiraiie,  i,  ICI4. 

ilisllioca,  ii.  138 

iiisitra,  li,  180. 

itiniaiippi,  river,  iii,  373. 

,  Biiilc,  ill,  546. 

MiBiolonghi,  ii,  186. 
Miuouri,  rivur,  iii,  .173,  388. 

,  Slntn,  iii,  579. 

Milln,  lii,  :«&>. 
Mitylcnc,  ii,  'i'^1. 
Mobile,  iii,  546. 

River,  iii,  544. 

Mocba,  ii,  3116. 
Modena,  li,  •Hi, 
Modica.  ii,  5U. 
Modon,  ii,  183. 
Moez,  canal,  ii,  5S6. 
Mogadore,  iii,  17. 

ilo|luer,  i,  58H 

ilohacz,  ii,  I'^i. 

ilohawk,  river,  iii,  488. 

llohawkii.  iii,  433, 

Hohilev,  ii,  143. 

Aoiiture,  in  air,  i,  ITS. 

,  its  inlluenco  on  vege- 
tation, i,  343. 
Mojapanit,  ii,  531. 
Mold,  i,  3<jg. 
Moldavia,  ii,  311. 
Moluccas,  lif  525. 
Mumbaza,  iii,  73. 
Monipuic,  iiit  363. 
Monaco,  ii,  44. 
Monaehan,  i,  360. 
Munuirchy,  nature  or,  i,  S78. 

K'^'onanteer,  iii,  20. 
oncluva,  in,  339. 
Munfia^  iii,  73. 
Munghir,  ii,  358. 
Mongolian  race,  i,357. 
Mongols,  ii,  4.39,  443. 
MonjouB,  iii,  73. 
Monmoutli,  i,  3US. 
Monumotapa,  iii,  73. 
Mononisnhuln,  iii,  330. 
— — ,  lii,  .530. 
Monroe,  iii,  560. 
Monrovia,  iii,  43. 
Mom,  iiSll. 
Monsoon,  i,  185. 
Mcnlaubnn,  i,  553. 
Mont  da  Marian,  i.  553. 
Montego  Bay,  iii,  394. 
Montcncgru.  ii,  213. 
Monterey,  iii,  .130. 
Monte  Video,  iii,  331. 
Monlgomcrir,  iii,  546. 
Montgomery,  i,  3!t8. 
Monticcllo,  lii.Sai. 
Montmorenci  FtillH,  iii,  rt63. 
Monlpelier  {Franco),  i,  553. 
(United    States),   iii, 

475. 
Montradock,  ii,  534. 
Montreal,  iii,  tffiS. 
Monlrose.  i,  423. 
Montserrat  (Spain),  i,  583. 

(West  Indied),  iii,  295. 

Moon,  ap(>aront  motion,  i,  80. 
•——,  motion,  nodes,  phases, 

i,  97. 
— — ,  quadrature,  cycle,  lunar 

month,  i,  08. 

,  rising  and  settint,  i,!00. 

-  — ',  harvest,  light,  spots,  i, 

IM-  .....      . 

-^,  mountains  in,  hbration, 

I  lOl. 
— ,  mounlaini  (Central  Af- 

lira).  iii,  75. 


MooiM,  mock,  i,  183. 

Moarcron,  i,  74. 

Moors,  iii,  13. 

Moorshsdabad,  ii,  357. 

Moosa,  ii,  306. 

Moosehead,  Lake,  iii,  460. 

Mooah,  ii,  283. 

Mopsuesta,  li,  369. 

Moquohua,  iii,  377. 

Mora,  iii,  KU 

Moral,  ii,  73. 

Morava,  the,  ii,  103. 

Moravia,  ii,  102. 

Morar,  i,  4J23. 

Morcbat,  ii,  390. 

A  orgarten,  ii,  *0. 

t  orne  Uaniu,  iii,  283. 

Morlaix,  i,  5S6. 

A  oroceo,  iii,  16. 

Morpeth,  i,  384.  ,  .„ 

Morrumbidgee,  river,  in,  190. 

Moaambique,  iii,  71. 

IV  osburg,  ii,  100. 

Moscow,  ii,  167, 

Moss,  i,  493. 

A  ostar,  ii,  313. 

»  osul,  iii,  3Kt. 

Moliers,  li,  73. 

A  otoualis,  ii,  348. 

A  olril,  i,  5fi). 

K  oulin,  I,  559. 

K  oultun.  ii,  ;i6.1. 

Moultrinvillc,  iii,  IS.II. 

Mouna  Koa,  iii,  Uti. 

Roa,  iii,  14U. 

Mount  Vernon,  lii,  336. 
Muurzouk,  iii,  03. 
Mout,  ii,  m 
Muuliers,  ii,  43. 
Mouznngnyo,  iii,  06. 
Muwuc,  lii,  161. 
Mozdok,  ii,  453. 
Mstizlawl,  li,  143. 
MudgH,  i,  141. 
Mughs,  il,  308. 
Mulirave's  Islands,  lii,  165. 
Mull,  i,  438. 
Mullingar,  i,  454. 
Mumbo  Jumbo,  iii,  41. 
Muiiden,  ii,  US, 
Munich,  ii,  110. 
Mimnipore,  ii,  'J^ 
Munster  (Ireland),  i,    54. 

(Germany),  i .  106. 

,  Sebastian,  i,  70. 

Muqucz,  iii,  Sfl. 
Murcia,  i,  383. 
Murrreesboro,  iii,  377. 
Murgab,  ii,  310. 
Murom,  ii,  1(19. 
Murray  Kiver,  iii,  130. 
Murvit'drc,  i,  583. 
Muscat,  ii,  3!I6. 
Musgowi  iii,  83. 
Muskingum,  iii,  555. 
Musselburgh,  1,417. 
Mussendoon,  Capo,  ii,  S06. 
Mutira,  ii,  :)60. 
Muziris,  ii  28. 
Mycena;,  ii,  183. 
Mysore,  ii,  379. 

N. 

Naarden,  i,  51S. 
Naas,  i.  45'). 
Nacogdoches,  iii,  330. 
Nadir,  i,  85. 
Nabant,  iii,  480. 
Nahn,  ii,  3«5. 
Nain,  iii,  330. 
Nairn,  i,  423. 
Nakshi  Rouslan.  ii,  310 
Nakshivan,  ii,  311. 
Namur,  i,  51 1. 
Nanchang,  ii,  433. 
Nancowry,  ii,  530. 
Nancy,  i,  551. 
Nandere,  ii,  360. 
Nangasaki,  ii.  403. 
Nanking,  ii,  433. 
Nantes,  i,  5.%. 
Nanticokc,  iii,  313. 
NantuH,  i,  558. 
Nantucket,  iii,  481. 
Naples,  ii,  44. 
Nnpoli,  ii,  184. 
Napoli  di  Malvasia,  ii,  188. 
Napniose,  ii,  3.55. 
Narbonne,  i,  553. 
Narragannclt  Bay,  iii,  482. 
Narni,  li,  35. 
Narva,  ii,  lefi. 
Narym,  m,  478. 
Nasamone*,  i,  36. 
Nashville,  iii.  577. 
Nassau  (Germany),  ii,  117. 

(West  Indies),  iii,  896. 

Nasiau  Hall,  iii,  303. 


Natal,  iii,  08. 
Natchez,  ill,  S48. 
Natchez  Indians,  iii,  548. 
Natchiioches,  lil,  5,5.3. 
Natural  liridge,  iii,  337. 
\uuasers,  li,  .130. 
Navan.  i,  454. 
Niivurin  Ikhind,  iii,  331. 
Navariiiu,  ii,  IH5. 
Navarino  (Micliigan),  iii,  384. 
Navarro,  i,  38(1. 
Nnvigator's  Islands,  iii,  164. 
NazoB,  ii,  100. 
Nazareth,  ii,  356. 
Noagh,  Luugh,  i,  450. 
Nearclius,  voyage  ul',  i,  S4. 
Neath,  i,  40(1. 
Nebuln,  i,  81. 
Necho,  circumnavigation  of 

Africa  under,  i,  le, 
Nedjed,  ii,  307. 
Needles,  i,  367. 
Nogapalam,  ii,  378. 
Negro,  Rio,  iii.  346. 
Negro|)onl,  ii,  101. 
KeUuiKia,  i,  88. 
Nellocr,  il,  m 
Nemriur,  ii,  :)66. 

Sepal,  il,  381. 
ertchinsk,  ii,  478. 
elhorlands,  i,  495. 
Neufchatel,  ii,  73. 
Ncusalz,  ii,  136. 
Neuse  River,  iii,  539. 
Neusiedler  See,  ii,  136. 
Neusohl,  li,  1^. 

Severs,  i,  556. 
evis,  lii,  295. 
Nevis,  Ben,  i,  436. 
Nevisink  Hills,  486. 
Newark,  i,  :<83. 
Newark  (New  Jeney),  iii, 

Newark  (Ohio),  ui,  358. 
Newars,  li,  383. 
Now  Bedtiird,  iii,  481. 
Newberne,  iii,  331, 
Newburgh,  iii,  495. 
Newbury,  i,  306. 
Newburyport,  iii,  480. 
Newcaslla  on  Tyne,  i,  383. 
Newcastle  under  Line.  1,381. 
Nowfoundlund,  iii,  370. 

,  geology,  iii,  353. 

Now  Muven,  iii,  486. 
Now  Lebaniin,  iii,  4!i5. 
Now  London,  iii,  486. 
Newmarket,  i,  370. 
Newmarket     (Now    Hamp- 
shire), ill,  413. 
Newport  (England),  i,  367. 
Ne^wrt  (Rhode  Island),  iii, 

Newport  (Kentucky),  iii,  573. 

Ncwpiirt  Paiinell,  i,  378. 

Newry,  i,  4(iO. 

Neuslead  Abbey,  i,  383. 

Now  Suiiih  Walca.  Sea  Hol- 
land, New. 

Newton,  i,  117. 

New  York,  iii,  488. 

New  York,  city,  iii,  493. 

Neyva,  iii,  260. 

Nhilgerries,  ii,  380. 

Niagara,  iii,  366. 

Nicaragua,  iii,  307. 

Nicaragua,  Lake  of,  iii,  304. 

Nice  (linly),  ii,  43. 

Nice  (Turkey  in  Asia),  ii. 
276. 

Nicholas,  St.   (Belgium),  i, 

Nicholas,  St.  (Cape  Verd 
Islands),  iii,  06. 

Nicobar  Islands,  ii,  530. 

Nicolaief,  ii.  170. 

Nicosia,  li,  380, 

Niedemeltora,  ii,  117. 

Niger,  the,  i«senrches  con- 
cerning course  of,  i,  49, 59, 
75,  iii,^3. 

Niki,  iif,  87. 

Nile,  ii,  S.'U. 

Niles,  iii,  370. 

Nimbus  cloud,  i,  180, 

Nimeguen,  i,  515. 

Nimgouta,  il,  441. 

Nineiy-Six,  iii,  535. 

Niiifipo,  ii,  435. 

Nipissing,  iii,  330. 

Nischnei-Kolymsk,  ii,48I. 

Nishapour,  ii,  307. 

Nisibis,  ii,  383. 

Nismes,  i,  553. 

Niti,  ii.  433. 

NiTni-NoYoporod.  ii,  169. 

Nogais,  ii,  456. 

Noorkoping,  i.  489. 

Nooihky,  ii,  333. 


Nnrdlingen,  ii.  110. 
Norfolk,  iii,  534. 
Norfolk  ciiiiniy,  i,  360. 

Sorfnik,  New,  iii,  MO. 
armuiiily,  i,  549. 
N.irrlaiiil,  i,  401,  403. 
Norte,  Rio  del,  lii.  3(0. 
Nnrthainplon    (Muss.),     Ul 

483. 
Nnrthampton    (England),  L 

Northumberland,  i,  383. 
Northwest  Hassage,  i,  70. 
Northwich,  i,  391. 
Norway.    See  Sweden. 

,  geology,  i,  479. 

,  ueasaniry,  i,  489. 

,  local  divisions,  i,  491 

Norwich,  i,  309. 

Norwich  (Vermontl,  iii  478 

Norwich  (Connecticut),  ill, 

487. 
Norwood,  i,  136. 
Nolo,  ii,  sa 
Nottingham,  i,  383. 
Nottinghamshire,  i.  389, 
Nova  Suotia,  iii,  :I67. 

.geology,  iii,  m 

Nova  Zembia,  in,  173. 
Novara,  iii,  43. 
Novita,  iii,  263. 
Novogorod,  Ornal,  ii,  169, 
Nubia,  extent,  ii,  373. 

,  map,  ii,  573. 

,  zoology,  ii,  ,573, 

— — ,  biilorical  geography,  & 

,  political  state,  ii,  573. 

— — ,  culture,  commerce,  li, 

— — J  races,  civilization,   ii, 

— ,  local  geography,  ii,576 
Nuflvitos,  iii,  390. 
Nukahiwa,  iii,  163. 
Nun  River,  iii,  48. 
Nunez  Balboa,  i,  69. 
Nunia,  ii,  283. 
Nunivak  Island,  iii,  314. 
Nuremberg,  ii,  ilO. 
Nuyl's  Land,  iii,  136. 
Nyus,  ii,  520. 
Nyeborg,  i,  474. 
Nyfle,  ni,87. 
Nykoping,  i,  487,  480. 

O. 

Oahu,  iii,  161. 
Uukham,  i,  370. 
Oases,  ill,  90. 
Oasis,  Groat,  ii,  571, 

,  Liiile,  ii,  371. 

Oaxaca.  iii,  ,338. 

Obdoesk,  ii.  476. 

Obi,  river,  ii,  458. 

Ocana,  i,  577. 

Ocana  (New  Grenada),   iU 

3,S3. 
Occultalions,  i,  151. 
Ocean,  i,  187. 
Ocean,  saline  coatenll  of,  I, 

OcciOcnte,  iii,  331, 
Ocmulgee,  iii,  536. 
Oconee,  iii,  .'k!6. 
Odonsee,  i.  474. 
Oder,  ii,  75. 
Odessa,  ii,  170. 
(Edenburg.  ii,  136. 
(£ta,  ii,  188. 
OH'enbnch.  ii,  116. 
Ogdcnsburith,  iii,  496. 
Ogechee,  iii,  .%'16. 
Ohio,  State,  iii,  5.55. 
Ohio  River,  iii,  .V>3. 
OhivahoB,  iii,  163, 
Oieda,  i,  60. 
Okolsk,  ii,  479. 
Oldenburg,  ii,  117. 
Oldham,  i,  ;1H7. 
Olensk,  ii,  479. 
Olinda,  ill.  3V,I. 
Olmutz,  ii,  103. 
Olympus,  li,  188. 
Omagli,  I,  'Mn, 
Oman,  li,  2(K1. 
Ombns,  ii.  5li9. 
Ommon,  ii,  206. 
Omoa,  iii,  :m7. 
Omsk,  ii,  476. 
Oneida  Indians,  il  ■  459. 
Oneids,  Lake,  iii,  '.89. 
Ongole,  ii,  379. 
Onondaga.  River,  iii,  488, 
•""norc  ii  3T5 
Omano,  'Lake,  iii,  350,  36S 
Oodipoor,  11^165. 
Oqjcln,  ii,  367 
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Oonnluhkii,  ill,  34t. 
OonliiiHk  iMuntl,  iil,  S4\ 
Ouanul,  li,  '/lU. 
Opuluuuii,  ill,  5SX 
Operniwick,  ill,  171, 
Ophir,  i.  14. 
Ophir,  Mount,  ii,  51% 
Oporto,  i,  riU0. 
Oran,  iii,  ID. 
Qtiinge  ttivor,  111,  S3, 
Orduna,  i,  SRU. 
Orebro,  I,  4H7. 
Oragon,  iii,  340. 
Orol,  ii,  lUl). 
Orenburf,  ii,  4S7. 
Oronie,  i.  37U. 
Orfa,  Ii,  aw. 
Orihuela,  i,  583. 
Ot'inuco,  river,  iii,  330. 

8riitan«,  ii,  44. 
riata,  if,  371. 
Orizuva,  iii,  :WD,  311. 
Urknoye,  i,  43U. 
Orkiitiyi,  Nuw,  iii,  173. 
Orlcani,  i.  551. 

8rleani,  Now,  iii,  353. 
rmux,  ii,  IIIU. 
OinanH,  i,  558. 
Ornilliiiloiiy,    Oauoaiiao    or 

EurupRiin,  i,  SU7. 
,  Mungolian  or  Aaialic, 

i,  270. 

,  American,  i,  371. 
— -— ,  Elhiopian  or  Afrlcani 

1,373. 
-,  Malay  or  Auitralian, 

i,  27i. 
of  arctic  region!,    I, 

374. 
'  of  tropical  icgioiu  i, 

374. 

8rono,  iii,  470. 
ronaay,  i,  4'^. 
Orontoa,  rivnr,  ii,  361. 
Orteliu8,  i,  70. 
Oruto,  iii,  37!!. 
OuKo  Rivi.'r,  iii,  579, 
Oaagoa,  iii.  440, 587. 
Oaaka,  ii,  493. 
Oaotnu,  iii.  807. 
Oaaa.  ii,  I8H. 
Oitond,  i,  510. 
Ottorby,  i,  «X) 

giticka,  ii,  475. 
itrog,  ii,..l43. 
iwego.  III,  406. 
Otaheile,  iii,  158. 

,  firnt  diacuvery,  i,  78. 
Ottawa,  iii,  566. 
Ottawa,  river,  iii,  150. 
Otter  (Jreck,  iii,  433. 
Otrantu,  ii,  48. 
Oluinbn,  iii,  324. 
Ounssiiulo,  iii,  190. 
Oiiilc,  ii,  360. 
Ouili.nnide,  i.  511, 
Oiuliiisk,  ii,  479. 
Oufii,  ii,  457. 
Ovns.  iii,  9U. 
Ovcrysael,  i.  515. 
Ovicdo,  i,  580. 
Owhyhc-e,  iii,  161. 
Oxriird,  i,  :r78. 
Oxioy,  diKCflvcrica  by,  iii,  118. 
OxuB,  il.  435. 
Oaark  Mmmtaios,  iii,  S53. 
Ozcne,  i,  38. 


Pacific  Ocean,  i,  187. 
Padan«,  ii,  510. 
Paderborn,  ii,  106. 
Padun,  ii,  41. 
Paducah,  iii,  .574. 
Poeatum,  ii,  47. 
Paghan,  ii,  .300. 
Pai8li>y,  i.  420. 
Palaoe,  iii,  1K5. 
Palenibnn^,  ii,  519. 
Palcncia,  i.  570. 
Palcnque,  iii,  :{38. 
Palonnn,  ii,  51). 
Pali'stinc,  ii,  349. 

.  map,  ii,  351. 

PblibothrH,  i,  58. 
Paimn,  i,589. 
Palina,  Cannriea,  ill,  94. 
Palma?,  laa,  iii,  95. 
Palmyra,  ii,  396. 

(Miasouri),  iiiiSBS. 

Pamlico  tfound,  iii,  539. 

Pampas,  iii,  309,  311. 

'  del   Sacramento,  iii, 

rampciuna,  i,  aiu, 
PampUma,  ill,  3(,1. 
Panama,  iii,  363. 
Pmidjoor,  ii,  530. 


Pantany,  ill,  70. 
Paiiiaa,  ii,  358. 
Paniiiput,  ii,  :I61. 
Panuco,  iii,  33U. 
Pauo,  ill,  164. 
Paoling,  ii,43l. 
PapanUB,  iii,  330. 
Papua,  iii,  143. 
Papuai,  ii,  514, 
Para,  lil,  ^40. 
Paraguay,  iii,  310. 
Paraiba,  iii,  344. 
Parallax,  i,  107. 
Paramaribo,  iii,  301. 
Paramatta,  Iii,  131. 
Parhelia,  i,  183. 
Pariaa,  ii,  353. 
Pariine,  Sierra,  iii,  350. 
Paria,  i,  516. 

(Kentucky),  ill,  573. 

Park,  uxpinlitiun,  i,  75. 

Pnrma,  li,  38. 

I'lirnosHua,  ii,  187. 

I'arua,  li,  IIHI. 

Parral,  iii.  330. 

Parry,  expoditiona,  i,  77. 

Paacaguula  Suund,  iii.  545. 

Paacu,  ininca  of,  iii,  373. 

PaaaaicFalla,  iii,40i). 

Paaaau,  ii,  110. 

Paato,  iii,  303. 

Paaturaae.  a  brAiehof  indui- 

„try,  i,  279. 

Patagonia,  iii,  330. 

r ,  geology,  iii,  909. 

Pataptco,  III,  Sl3. 

Pataahio,  iii,  kl. 

Patoraon,  ill,  501. 

Paiiain,  li,  :<61. 

Pnlmoa,  ii,  380. 

Patna,  li,  358. 

Patta.  iii,  73. 

Palterdale.  i,  300. 

Pau,  i,  55.3. 

Paul  de  L.-'.inda,  St.,  iii,  SO. 

PauliHtar.  iii,  344. 

Paulo,  Sun,  Iii,  344. 

Paumaton  lalatdi,  iii,  ISO. 

Pavia,  ii,  41. 

Pawnee*,  iii,  440. 

Pawtucket,  iii,  433. 

Pawlucket,river,  iii,  489. 

Payta,  iii,  377. 

Paz,  la,  iii, 370. 

Peak  cavern,  i,  383. 

Poiirl  River,  iii,  547. 

Pecholup,  ii,  iii, 

Pi'obli^a  I.  418. 

Pedce  Rivpr,  iii,  S33. 

Pc^u,  ii,  39)3. 

Peireac,  eclipie  obeerved  by, 

i,  71. 
Peking,  ii,  431. 
Pelew  hlanda,  iii,  163. 
Pelion,  ii,  188. 
Pcinba,  iii,  73. 
Pembina,  iii,  340. 

,  iii,  584. 

Pembroke,  i,  300. 
Pendulum,  obaervatlona  on, 

i,  144. 
Penedo,  iii,  343. 
Peniacola,  i,  .583. 
Pennaylvania,  iii,  501. 
Ponnbicot,  iii,  488. 
Penaacola,  iii,  ,M4. 
PentelicuB,  ii,  183. 
Penza,  ii,  173. 
Penzance,  i,  398. 
Peoria,  iii,  566. 
Pert,  il,  310. 
Pcrckof,  ii,  174. 
Pergamoa,  ii,  375. 
Periodic  inequalitiea,  i,  194. 
Perm,  li,  ITi. 
Pernambucn,  iii,  343. 
Periite,  iii,  336. 
Perouae,  i,  74. 
Petpignan,  i,  .')53, 
Petiterg,  I.  ^t*. 
Peraapolia,  reii.rina,  ii,  309. 
Feiain,  Independent,  aspect, 

niuuntaina,  li,  311. 

,  botanjr,  ii,  318. 

.  hiatotical     geography, 

II,  315. 
,  conatftution,  revenoea, 

troopa,  ii,3l6. 

,  induairjr,  ii,  316. 

-^— ,  pnpalation,  inhabitant!, 

.  religion,  knowledge,  ii, 

.  amuaementi,        drev 

food.  ii.  318. 
——I  local  diviaiona,  ii,  319. 
Feraian  Empire,  boundariea, 

ii,  2»e. 
1  map,  ii,  399, 


Persian  I'mpiro,  mouDloinf, 
plaini,  li,  .lOi). 

,  zuolugy,  ii,  300. 

— — .  hiitorical  geography,  il, 

,  monarchical    conitilt'- 

tmn,  ii,  3U3. 
\iiriny,  predatory  cbiofa, 

— ,  agriculture,    manuho- 

turea,  commerce,  il,  303. 
— — ij^pultttiua,   character 

,  religion,  letlen,  ii, ' 

,  language,  dreaa,  ii, . 

,  local  diviaiona,  ii,3lu. 

Perth  (Scotland),  i,  434. 

(N.  Hollaed),  iii,  135. 

Peru,  extent  '.nd  boundariei, 

iii,  966. 

,  mop  ill)  387. 

— ^,  muimtaina,  iii.  368. 

,  gevlogy,  iii,  309. 

,  bolany.  iii,  370. 

,  rivora,  lakiia  iii,  368. 

,  zoology,  iii,  371. 

—77:-,  hiatorical     geography, 

III,  371. 
— — ,  political  geography,  iii, 

■ ,  agriculture,    maoufao- 

turea,  iii,  373. 
— — ,  uiiuM,   commerce,  iii, 

,  population,  creoica,  na- 
tive!, mixed  races,  ;ii,  374. 

,   religion,        liiorature, 

amuaementa,  iii,  375. 

^— ,  local  diviaiona,  iii,  370. 

- — ,  Upper., ,  80s  Bolivia. 

Perugia,  11,  .18. 

Petaro,  ii,  38. 

Peahawer,  ii.  310. 

Pealh,  ii,  135. 

Petcheraia,  iii,  931. 

Peter  I.  laland,  iii,  173. 

Peterhaad,  i,  433. 

Peiur'a,  St.,  river,  iii,  583. 

Peteraburg  (Ruaaiu),  ii,  164. 

r (Virginia),  iii,  535. 

Pelcrwarndin,  u,  139. 

Poira,  ii  397. 

Pelrnpn  ilowak,  ii,  480. 

Peuiingerian  table,  i,  49. 

Pharaalia,  ii,  188. 

Phigalia,  ii,  185. 

Phirudolphia,  iii,  507. 

PhilippincB,  ii,  535. 

Phiiipaburg,  ii,  113. 

Philipatodt,  i,  487. 

Phila>,  ii,  570. 

Piuuhy,  iii,  344. 

Picard,  i,  136. 

— — ,  observationa  by,  i,  71. 

Picardy,  i,  548. 

Pichincha,  iii,  347,  S83. 

Pico,  iii,  94. 

Picolata,  iii,  543. 

Piclon,  ill,  308. 
'iedmuni,  ii,  41. 
ietre,  St.,  iii,  300. 
illau,  ii,  137. 
ilseii,  ii,  103. 
iney  Point,  iii,  310. 

Pinketton,  i,  73. 

Piaa,  ii,  36. 

Piaania,  iii,  43. 

Piacaiaqun,  iii,  478. 

Piaco,  iii,  377. 

Pitcairii  laland,  iii,  160. 

Pilhauri,  ii,  184. 

PitlfburK.  iii,  510. 

Piti.   -!.;;  -I,  482. 

Piur  i,  !ii,  377. 

Piz  ,rro,  1,  09. 

Plaroncia,  i,  577. 

Plactntia,  ii,  38. 

Plant.'!,  i,  80. 

,  orbila  of,  i,  113. 

— — — ,  orinmry  and  second- 
ary, I,  .M4. 

Plants,  gt  'liraphy  considered 
in  regarn  to  tiieir  distribu- 
tion, I,  3:16. 

.station  tf,  i, 345. 

— — J  places  of  their  growth, 

,  migratir  n  of,  i,  947. 

,  obstac'iB  to  their  mi- 
gration, i.  348. 
Plitte,  iii  jH8. 
Pla!B>a  ,1,  1H6. 
Plaiti  '.  Lake,  ii,  137. 
Plattbburgh,  iii^OO. 
Plinhmmun,  i,  397.      _    ^^ 
riiny,  hia  Keftgrofniy,  1,  in. 
Plymouth  (England),  i,  395. 
(New  England),  ui, 


'u,  ii,g. 
>odolia,  ii,  143. 
'oigy  Islands,  ii,  S3l). 
'oinle-a-Pilrn,  in,  300. 
'ointde  lalle,  ii,387. 
'oitiers,  i,  551. 
'oitou,  i,  551. 
->ola,  il,  130. 
PolaDd,  extent,  rivers,  manh 

es,  ii,  130. 
——.natural    geography 

,  hiatorical  geography 

partition,  ii,  I'M. 

,  map  ii,  \'.fi. 

,  political  division,  U, 

133. 
,  agriculture,     manii- 

facturcs,  commoice^  ii,  134. 

,  piipulatiun,  ii,  133. 

-,  national  character,  ii. 


135. 

_      .  PriiBsian,  wilh'iiua 
Prussia,  ii,  138. 

,  Austrian,  ii,  138. 

.  modern  kingdom  of, 


religion,  knowledge, 

local  divisions,  11,136, 
'"ucol 


ii,  140. 

,  Russian,  il,  148. 

Polar  circles,  i,  ill. 

Polar  Setia,  mtaiida  in,  iii,167. 

>  tiiolr  general  aspect, 

iii,  187, 

,  discoveriea  in,iii,168. 

fis'ieries,  iii,  ito. 

,  local  details  of,  iii, 

171. 

Poles,  i,  ea 

Polignac,  i,  550. 
Polignano,  ii,  48. 
Political  connliliilion,  i,  378. 
Polynesia,  iii,  144. 
— — — ,  map  of,  iii,  145. 
—^, — ^.general    description, 

'—,  geology,  iii,  147. 

,  botany,  iii,  148. 

,  discovery  of,  iii,  153. 

— — ,  European  intorcoutao 
with,  iii,  154. 

,  political  state,  iii, 154. 

,  productions,      com- 
merce, iii,  154. 

,  population,  iii,  153. 

,  social  statn,  iii,  15' . 

.religion,  inissionsi  1, 

iii,  ISO. 

-,  amusements,  hab'  .a- 


tions,  dress,  iii,  1.57. 
-,  local  divisions, 


lu. 


1.58. 

Pomerania,  ii,  104. 

Pompeii,  ii,  47. 

Pompey's  Pillar,  li,  331, 

Ponce,  iii,  399. 

Pondichcrry,  ii,  377. 

Poole  Delgada.  iii,  03. 

Ponlefract,  i,  384. 

Poole,  i,  3ti7. 

Poonah,  ii.  :<69. 

Popayan,  iii.  361. 

Popocatepetl,  iii,  300  391 

Portalegro,  iii,  943. 

Porlarliiimon.  i.  453. 

Port  au  Prince,  iii,  ;<03. 

Port  Dnirympic,  iii,  137. 

Poll  Dnvy,  iii,  139. 

Port  (iibson,  iii,  540. 

Pott  Glasgow,  i,  430. 

Port  Ha^tien,  iii,  3U3. 

Porlici,  li,  47. 

Port  Jackson,  iii,  130. 

Portland  (Maine),  iii,  449. 

Portland  alone,  i,  367. 

Port  Louis,  iii.  97. 

Piirto  Hollo,  iii,  3)13. 

Porto  Fnrini,  iii,  20. 

Porto  Praya,  iii,  96. 

Porto  Ricn,  iii,  309. 

Porto  Santo,  iii,  95, 

Porto  Scguro,  iii,  243. 

Poripnirick,  i,  410. 

Port   Royal    (Jamaica),    iii, 
393. 

Port  Royal    (Marlinico),  iii 
399. 

Potlsmnulh,  i,  367. 

Forlcmiiuth  (N.  Hampshire) 
iii,  473. 

Portsmouth  (Ohio),  iii,  339. 

Portsea,  i,  367. 

Portugal,  extent  and  bounda- 
ries, i,  .590. 

,  ninp,  i.  560. 

,  geology,  botany,  zoolo- 
gy, n  500. 

,  riven,  i,  590. 
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Purtaii    hiitorickl  gcofri- 
phj,  I,  Wl. 
— -■  politick)  faofitpliri  li 

— — I  ptoductivs  indiutrir,  i. 

-^.  axrieuliurp,   manuhe- 

lurai,  Ilc,  I,  SU3. 
•^—,    poiiulaiiiin,    national 

ehaiacixi,  i,  iitX 
•——I  ivIkiuii,  liitralurat  i. 

,  ite  provinoea,  i,  593. 

rurtugucM  Auitialaaiao  dit- 
cuvaiiea,  i,  78. 

Foien,  li,  Via 

fuiilippu.  ii,  43. 
oti,  li,  455. 
Putoiii  iii,  ins. 

,  minea  oC  iii,  iTTS 

PotKlam,  ii,  104. 
Pottntiea,  i,  381. 
Potlivilli),  iii,  510. 
Poughkaitpile,  iii  47.1. 
Poworaoourt  waterl'all,  i,  439. 
Puyaia,  iii,  304,  307. 
Prafiue,  ii,  103. 
Pfairie  du  Chion,  iii,  304. 
Freiburg,  ii,  I'i5. 
Preicul  (Enaland),  i,  387. 
Pri'iciit     (Biitiiih  Ameiica), 

iii,  363. 
Prealon.  i,  387. 
ProitoDimna,  i,  410. 
Prciiaa-Krlau,  ii,  137. 
Prince  Edward  lalaud,  geolo- 

gf  or.  iii,  35.1. 

,  deaciiption,  iii,  380. 

Prince  uf  Waliia  Cape,  iii, 

344. 
Prince  W  illiam'a  Sound,  iii, 

345. 
Princeton,  iii,  300. 
Priicliard,  ilieory  of  virietiea 

or  man,  i,  !W3. 
Procida,  li,  12. 
Prujeciinn,  globular,  i,  157. 
— — ,  ortliographic,  i,  153. 
— ,  aterougraphic,  i,  134. 
Frame,  ii,  'M. 
Provcnco,  i,  554. 
Providence,  iii,  483. 
ProviUeiice,  Fori,  iii,  343. 
Provinceiown,  iii,  481. 
Pruuia,  riao  of,  ii,  83. 
,  liinguain,  provincca  of, 

ii,fe6. 
,  conititution,  education, 

taxaliun,  army,  ii,  87. 

,  iiical  divuiuna,  ii,  103. 

,  Ducal,  ii,  130. 

,  Ku«i  and  Weal,  ii,  137. 

Przemyzl,  ii.  140. 
Flulninaic  Syilcm,  i,  106. 
Plolrmola,  id,  21. 
Pioluniy,  hlK  Keugraphr,  i,  33. 
1  ilia  geugiaphy  ot  Aaia, 

i,  SO. 

,  of  Europe,  i,  54. 

,  of  Africa,  i,  59. 

Puebia,  iii,  .134. 
Puerlii  Cauello,  iii,  3G0. 
Pulaiki,  iii,  570, 
Pullicat,  ii,  379. 
PuloPinang,  ii,390. 
Pultowa,  ill  Vi'O. 
Punakha,  ii,  380. 
Punjab,  ii,  363. 
Punjguor,  li,333. 

Funo,  ill,  378. 
uraco,  iii,  361. 
Purchena,  i,  .^86. 
Puerto  Principe,  iii.  999. 
Puy  de  Dome,  i,  556. 
Puy  en  Veiny,  i,  356. 
Puzzuoli,  ii,  41'). 
Pyramida  of  Eaypt,  ii,  358. 
Pyrcneea,  i,  3il0.  358. 

,  vefelation,  i,  S67. 

Pyrm^nl,  ii,  117. 
Pytbeaa,  vojage  of,  i, S3. 


Quadra  and  Vancouver  bl- 
and, iii,  347. 

(lunmKml,  ii,  580. 

QuanKiee,  ii,  421 

(tuanlunir,  ii,  433. 

Quanlock  Hinii.  i,  304. 

duebrc,  iii,  363. 

QupHJinburg,  ii,  108. 

Cuern  Chariotte'i  Iilgndi, 
iji,  160. 

Qucen'a  Cauntjr,  i^  453. 

«*Mr€ri>iOwii,  ill   .joD. 

auentln,BL,  i,S48. 


gi'.aretaro,  iii,  398, 
uerimba  Iilunda,  iii,  T3. 
aueylingfou,  ii,  433. 
uibdo,iii,  303. 
Quiche,  oanta  Crui  del,   Ui, 

3U7. 
Uuillimanoi  iii,  71. 
Quillota,  iii.  'iM. 
Uuiliiu,  iii,  73. 
Uuiinper.  i,  330. 
Uuiiiiliu  Muuniain,  iii,  liSO. 
Uuinaai,  eiiy,  i,  Ot). 
Uuirua,  I,  7H. 
Uuito,  ill,  3U4. 
Uuorra,  iii,  73. 


taab,  ii,  136. 

laamah,  i,  f, 

tubat,  iii,  W. 

labba,  ill,  88, 

lacca,  ii,  383. 

taco,  human,  varietiat  of,  i, 
356. 

ladack  lalanda,  iii,  163. 

ladama,  iii,  06. 

(adiua  vector,  i,  B3. 

tadnor,  i^  390. 

tadow,  ii,  141. 

(agland  Caatle,  i,  393. 

taiuis,  U,  139. 

tanmanieh,  ii,  354. 

lahway,  in,  300. 

lain,  i,  180. 

taiiibow,  i,  183. 

tiupoots,  ii,  364. 

(aleigb,  iii,  331. 

talick  lilanda,  iii,  163. 

tamla,  ii,  333. 

lampoor,  ii,  361. 

lampure,  ii,  383. 

lamagate,  i,  364. 

landulph,  iii,  SOU 

langoon,  ii,  JU8. 

tannoch,  Loch,  i,  433. 

laplwe,  1,  458. 

lappahannock,  iii,  530. 

laritan  River,  iii,  4U8. 

taa  el  Khyma,  ii,  397. 

(uiladt,  ii,  113. 
Kuih,  ii,  368. 
Ktitiabon,  ii,  110. 
Ravenna,  ii,  36. 
Rawan  ilrad.  Lake,  ii,  433. 
Readhig,  i,  366. 
Reading  (Fennaylvania),  iii, 

508. 
Realejo,  iii,  307. 
Ileal  del  Monic,  iii,  334. 
Recifu,  iii,  343. 
Rcdjangii,  ii,  519. 
Red  River  (Luuiaiana),  iii, 

550. 
Rpg|iia,  ii,  49. 
Keitiona,    botanical,    i,  330, 

354. 
Renf'rewihire,  i,  419. 
Rennrll,  i,  73. 
Rennea,  i,  530. 
Republic,  what,  i,  378. 
Iteahd.  ii,  306. 
Reaolulion,  Fort,  iii,  343. 
Retimo,  ii,  189. 
Reui,  i,  51^. 
Reuaf,  li,  53. 

(Germany),  ii,  117. 

Revel,  ii,  160. 
Rhaiae,  ii,  308. 

Rlioima,  i,  55K.         

Rhine,  ii,  53.  75,  i,  407. 

Rhiu,  ii,  530. 

Rhode  lalan.1.  iii,  483. 

Rhodee,  ii,  380. 

Rhodez,  i,  553. 

Rhone,  river,  i,  330,  li,  33.   . 

Richer  lent  to  Cayenne,  i, 

137. 
Richmond  (England),  i,  363. 

(Indiana),  iii,  563. 

(Virginia),  iii,  533. 

Ricacngebirgo,  ii,  103. 


Riiia,  ii,  IL  - 

Rimini,  ii,  36. 

Riobamba,  iii,  364. 

Rio  Grande  (Africa),  iii,  43. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte,    iii, 

344. 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  iii,  343. 
Rio  Janei'n,  iii,  341. 
Riom,  i,  556. 
Ripen,  i,  474. 
Rivera,  i,  304. 
— ,  their  baains,  decUvitr, 

bore,  i,  205. 
— ,  inundation,  i,  30& 
"nanoke,  iii,  539. 
u^^hdalc,  i,  387. 


gochofort,  I.  SSi. 
ochello,  i,  553. 
Rucheilur,  iii,  407. 
Hockaway,  in  VM, 
Itock.  I.iulo,  ii,  ,'i79. 
Ruck  Rivor,  iii,  5U;i. 
Rucka.  atrucluro  of,  i,  933. 
,  cluaMia  and  apcciai  of, 

I,  338. 
,  Neptunian  primitive,  I, 

330. 
1  riulonianorlgnigeaoui 

primitivb,  i,  339. 
— ,  tranailion,  i,  930. 
',  Plutonian  tranailion,  i, 

330. 

,  ancondary,  i,  B30. 

1  Neptunian  traiiaition,  I, 

830. 
— -jp  Neptunian  aecondary,  i, 

1  Plutonian  or  ignigenoua 

aecondary,  i,  331. 
.  Neptunian   tertiary,  i, 

834. 
,  Plutonian  or  ignigenoua 

tertiary,  i,  333. 

,  alluvial,  i,  833. 

,  volcanic,  1,333. 

,  their  effect  on  vegeta- 

bloa,  i,  343. 
Bocky  Mountaioa,   iii,  178, 

3T3. 
Rucror>  i.  357. 
Rods,  iii,  343. 
Rudrigueijiii,  07. 
Rome,  ii,  99. 
Romney,  i,  364. 
Romaey,  i,  367. 
Runceavallea,  i,  380. 

gonda,  i,  .i86. 
oiaa,  i,  583.„ 
Ruechild,  i,  473. 
RoBCommon ,  i ,  437. 
Roaeau,  iii,  203. 
Roaelta,  ii,  553. 
Roalin.  I,  417.  .    , 

Roas,  Captain,  diacovetiea  by, 

i,  77,  iii,  341.       __ 
Roaa  (KnKland),  i.  303. 

(Scolland).  i,  437. 

Roaa,  New,  i,  433. 
Rusai,  iii,  331. 
Roitock,  ii,  117. 
Rutherham,  i,  380. 
Rolhaay,  i,  438. 
Rotterdam,  i,  313. 
Rouad,  ii,  363. 
Rouen,  i,  340. 
Roum,  ii,  379^^ 
Roumelia,  ii,  306. 
Rouaaillon,  i,  35:1. 
Rovercdo,  ii,  lUl. 
Rovigo,  ii,  29. 
Roxburirh,  iii,  130 

(Scotland),  i,  418. 

Rubruquia,  journey  of,  i,  66. 
Rum,  i,  429. 
Rupat,  ii,  32a  ,  , 

guremonde,  i,  515. 
uaaelville,  iii,  574.     . 
Buaala  on    the  Caapian,  li. 

447. 

,  map,  ii,  449. 

— ,  boundariei,  mountaim, 

watera,  ii,  448. 

,  zoology,  430.  , 

,  hiatorical  geography,  li, 

450.  ,      ., 
1  political  geography,  n, 

,  culture,  commerce,  ii, 

45l. 

,  aoeial  alate,  ii,  459. 

,  local  divialoni,  ii,  433. 

Ruaaia    in   Europe,   extent, 

boundaries,  ii,  143. 
,  eurface,   rivera,  lakoa, 

"•^*^-      .111 
,  map,  li,  144. 

,  geology,.  .11,146. 

,  botany,  ii,  148. 

.  zoology,  ii,  155. 

,  hiatoncal     geography, 

ii,  136. 
,  government,    alavery, 

revenuea,  ii,  157. 
.  agriculture,    manufac- 

turea,  commerce,  ii,  1S8. 
^— ,  canala,  roads,  ii,  159. 
— ,  population,  ii,  160. 
^— ,  noblea,  alavea,  ii,  161. 

,  religion,  ii,  169. 

,     literature,       houaea, 

amuaeincnta,  &c.,  ii,  163. 
,  Btatiatical  table  of  pro- 

vincss  snd  towns,  ii,  .64. 
RuMian  America,  iii,  343. 
Ruaaia.Oreat,  ii,  167 


Ruiaia.  Boutharn,  il  170. 

,  While,  ii,  17a 

Rutland,  iii,  473. 
RuiMhuk,  ii,  810. 
Vydo,  i,  367. 
303. 


tiye,  I, 


B. 


Saarbruck,  11^  lOB. 
Baar-Louia,  ii,  108. 
Baba,  iii,  300. 
Baba,  Bi.,  ii,  934. 
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HunM-vv,  cttiiiiiy,  1,  IttW 
HuwniU'O  Uivir,  III,  51l> 
Hwuii  Itivnr  riiliiiiy,  III.  133. 

gwamnii,  i,  4UII. 
weitium,  II.  IH7. 
Bvtciluii  liiiil  NiJiwny|ftXl4nl 

ami  Uiiiiiiifnrifx,  i,  4i0. 
— ,  iiiuuiiluiiitittv«n,lBkM, 

I,  i'a. 

^— ,  goohtji  1,  47(1. 
-^,  map,  I,  iM. 
-^,  xuuluyir,  I,  4H0. 
— — I  hiiiiincal  iDuiiraphiri  I, 

— ,  nonmiliKiun,    revenue, 

Iruop*.  I,  it>{. 
—,  mtiouliuru,  minra,  flih- 

«ry,  I'liiniiieice,  i,  4tJSi. 
— — ^  imiiulailoii,    churicter, 

— — ,  ti'liginn.U'trnlnf,  1,484. 
—^1  nrii,  liuuilutiuna,  urou, 

i.484. 

,  li'i'dl  ili«iiinn>,  1,486. 

8wiiX(>iliiii(l,   bounilstioi,  li, 

5i. 

.  iiiounlalnii,  ilvrn,  ii,  S9. 

,  iiiiiii,  ii,  .M. 

,  InkM,  ii,  .VI. 

,  svulnor.  ii.  .VJ, 

^— ,  botiinir,  ii,  57. 

,  zuoliiijir,  ii,  (il. 

,  liiiluiicul     luuftophr, 

ii,  61 
— — ,  pulilicul  cunitilution,  li, 

63. 

,  nrnif,  ii,  63. 

,  iifnculluri',    manufiie- 

tuiOK,  I'liiiiiiH'rco,  ii,  04. 
——,  iinlioiinl  chnriicifir,  to- 

lixiun,  li'iitiiiiiK,  ii,  65. 
•^— ,  lublntit'citiituns,  ii,  66. 
Bylmria,  ii^uiii  nl',  ii,  4H. 
Bydiuiy  (Nuw  Souili  VValoi), 

iii,  13U. 
— (t'npfl    Breton),   iii, 

fyenu,  li,  369. 
ymplKtroiiiil,  il,  171. 
Byta,  il,  1110. 
Syruciino.  ii,  SO. 

(New  York),  iii,  475. 

41)7. 
Syrin,  li,  SIR. 

.  miip,  li,  iSS. 

Syrtia,  iii,  il, 
Bznrnyiirnil,  li,  143. 
S»*Kcdin,  il,  I'i7. 
Bzigetb,  II,  l!i7. 


Taai,  li,  ZM. 

Tnbarcu,  iii,  IB. 

Tiibnrin,  ii,  '257. 

Tabasi'ii,  Iii,  'JH^ 

Tabic  liny,  ill,  07, 

Tablu  Miiiinlain,  iii,  50. 

Tabor,  ii,S5'.t. 

Tabor,  ^lllunl,  il,237. 

Tabivez,  li,  306. 

Tucnzzo,  river,  ii,  578. 

Tacna,  iii,  i77. 

Taccinic  Mmiiuaini,  iii,  466. 

Tafilci,  iii.  U-.>. 

Tagulna,  ii,  524. 

Taganrog,  II,  170. 

Tacua,  rivpr,  I,  aSO. 

Tabili,  iii,  KW. 

Taho,  li,  4J;t. 

Tahta,  li,  Xi. 

Tain,  i,  55.5.     » 

TaliB,  li,  5e«. 

Taiti  BoBtan,  ii.  309. 

Talapoota,  Iii,  343. 

Taluvoro,  i.  577. 

Talbot  aeliloinent,  iii,  367. 

Talcahuniiii,  ill,  807, 

Tallabaaaov,  iii,  545. 

Tamar,   river    (England),  i, 

395. 
—  (Van  Diomen'i  Land), 
„iii,  137. 
Tamatave,  iii,  97. 
Tamauliuna,  ill,  :t39. 
TambooKit<m  iii,  (id. 
Tampico,  Old,  iii,  3S8. 
,  New.  Hi,  339. 
Tamworlh,  i,  'Ml. 
Taniicr,  iii,  17. 
Tanjore,  li,  377. 
Tanna,  iii,  143 
Tanta,  li,  555. 
Xaprobane  i.  39. 
Tara,  ii,  47fk 
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Tiranin,  11,  SIW. 
'  'arnacuii,  i,  .'iii 
'  'Bib<'<,  I,  SKI. 
'  'amiilu,  li,  4H. 
'  'arKiiwiia,  ii,  143, 
'  Vrilk,  I,  SrtM. 
'raiijn,  III,  •ilV, 
Taiiiin,  III,  '/7n. 
TnriiiiiK'l,  II,  140, 
TiirntKniiii,  I,  5H8, 
Turiyniii,  li,  'ML 
Tiiialiiali,  i.  14. 
'i'luaiia.  Ill  MiH. 
Tuilary,  il,  434. 

.  limp,  li,  487. 

— -,  iiiuuiiiaiiia,  tabla-laiMia, 

rivora,  li.  4^14. 

,  luolony,  II,  4.35 

,  liialuiical     luugriphy, 

il,  430. 

,  poiilioal  fyalem,  II,  437. 

,  Bgiiouliuio,     maniilac- 

lurca,  cuiiiniorcu.  li,  438. 
,  populaliuii,    iBCOB,    li, 

4:m. 

— ,  rcliuiiin.loBrning,  dreat, 

liiud,  II,  440. 

,  Mniidahur.  II.  441. 

,  Mongol.  11,  4411. 

,  liidi'uendcnt,  li,  444. 

Tiiaohki'iid,  ii.  446. 
'I'liaco,  ill,  3H. 
'I'liah  Kiuiiri,  ii,  1177. 
Tuainnn,  i,  *H. 
Tuaalaiidon,  ii,  381. 
Talta  (Alrica),  ill,  99. 

(Iiicliii).  11,363. 

Tnuui,  ill,  llil, 
Tuuileny,  Iii,  m. 
Tniijilia,  II,  :M1. 
Tuunluii  (MuB<achuaclli),iii, 

4W. 
Taunton,  rivor,  ill,  476. 
Tuviiaihu.4,  il.  167. 
'I'livuy.  li,  3118. 
Tiiy,  river  and  loch,  i,  404. 
Tnygelua,  ii,  180. 
Tiijr  yiii'ii.|'ou,  ii,  424. 
Tclmd.  Laku.  in,  70. 

',  laluiiila  in,  Iii,  t)4, 

Tcliekinnit,  li,  4ti. 
Tcherkaak,  ii,  171. 
Tehvrnigoti;  II,  170. 
Tching-lou-l'iiu,  11,431. 
Tehuaiin  Jai'iiida,  il,  433. 
Tchuichi,  il,  481. 
Tueinkoii.  ill,  43. 
'IVfiia,  li,  liM. 
Tegon,  il,  IHS. 
Tnlieroii,  li,  3U6. 
Ti'liuuiiii'iii'r,  Hi,  338. 
'I'eiiico,  III,  315. 
Tekiil,  il,  383. 
1'vllichurry,  il,  375. 
Tulineaaua,  il,  371. 
Tunieawar,  11.  128. 
Tvniiaiin,  Iii,  Ihi. 
'IVmpo,  II,  188. 
Ti,'iii|ic'raturea.  lial  of,  i,  170. 
I'unedna,  II,  U5. 
TunuMHl',  hi,  281. 
Tenia,  Iii,  1'.). 
Tenneawe,  iii,  374. 
Tcniieiiaue,  river,  iii,  j54,S75. 
Tcntyni,  ii,  563. 
Tuoiihuacan    pyramida,    iii, 

334. 
Tepic,  Hi,  337. 
Tequendaiiiu  Fall,  iii,  239. 
Teriine,  li,  555. 
Tcrceiru,  iii,  W. 
Torubuli,  it,  377. 
Terok,  river,  11,  453. 
Ternale,  11^533. 
Tumi,  ii,  3o. 
Ternuvn,  li,  210. 
Tuna  del  Fucgu,  iii,  331. 
Teaino,  ii,  73. 
Tvluan,  ill,  18. 
Tcuchira,  iii,  21j^ 
I'uwkeabury,  i,  393. 
TexiiB,  iii,  339. 
Tcxel,  1,514. 
Tezcuco,  lake,  and  citjr,  lu, 

Thale'a,  i,  33. 
Tlminca,  i,  318. 

(ConnccUeul),  iii,  484. 

Theaki,  H,  IHI. 
Thchaid,  ii.  561. 
Thebea  (Greece),  ii,  186. 

(Egypt),  ii,  561. 

Theiaa,  ii,  137. 
Theresopol,  ii,  126. 
Tlieaaaly,  ii,  188. 
Theux,  i,  515. 

Thinni^haa    Mcustaiss.   iii, 
"434. 


Tliib'i,    hnundarlaa,    moun- 

tniiia,  lakra,  11,  4311. 
,  map  ul',  and  Tartary, 

ii,  437, 

,  geology,  ii,  4'i6. 

.  Buology,  II,  437. 

,  hialiiric-al  anil  polltiOBl 

gcograiihy,  ii,  43U. 
,  narii'uliiire,     aniniali, 

niinua,  ii,  430. 
,  isligiuii,    learning,     ii, 

430. 

.  loeal  illvialoni,  11,  433. 

.  biera,  I,  5,56. 
'  'hum,  I,  39,  57. 
'  'bluwuiicho,  ill,  341. 
'  'hoiiina,  Bt.,  iii,  301, 
Tbuniaalon.  in,  471, 
' 'hiimiiaoira  laliiiid,  ill.  Ml. 
1  houannil  lalee,  Ul,  365. 
'  'hiilv,  I,  94. 
1'hiii.,  li,  UH, 
'  'biiiulir,  I,  184. 
'J'hurgovia,  11,71, 
1  hurao.  i,  43H. 
'  'inhuBn.iru.  iii,  970. 
Tililiooa,  III,  Il3. 
TilirriiiK,  Lake   li,  335, 
Ticiindeiiigii,  ih,  4116. 
Tidoa.l,  1«,  HA. 
1  IiikIi  und  low  water,  I, 

,  apring  ,ind  neap,  I,  12!l. 

,  in  diWrenl  aiaa,  i,  130, 

Tidiitf,  li,  ,535. 

Tlrnaing,  li.  431. 

Tigri',  II,  51M). 

'J'ln  ige,  n   branch  of  indua- 

iv,  i,  S71I. 
Iiinii,  li,  137. 
Tim'>o,  ill,  43. 
Tinibucloo,  Iii,  89. 
Time,  divbion  and  equation 

ul,  I,  III. 
Time,  ill,  «0. 
Timmuneea,  Hi,  44. 
Timor,  ii,  533. 
Tinovelly,  ii,  378. 
Tinabai,  ii,  43.5. 
Tinian,  iii,  IliO. 
TIno,  II,  101. 
rintern  Abbey,  i,  393. 
Tiugn,  iii,  513. 
Tippccnnuo,  iii,  1561. 
1  ippurur)',  I,  456. 
Tiaheol,  III,  94. 
TiticB^a,  Luke,  iii,  270. 
Titteilo,  Hi,  19. 
Tivuli,  ii,  m, 
I'ianjor,  ii,  531. 
Ilnlimn,  ill,  331, 
TIaaciih,  Hi,  335. 
Tluiiiaen,  iii,  19. 
Tubaao,  Hi,  3U5. 
TobnUk,  11,  475. 
1'ocnntiiieea,  ill,  S34. 
I'ocrur,  I,  63. 
Tolooa,  III,  161. 
Tnsnrmah,  I,  17. 
Tokny,  li,  l'i7. 
Toledo,  i,  570. 

(Ohio),  iii,  538. 

Tolinin,  iii,  360. 
T<ilu,  ill,  302. 
Toinbeckbii'j,  iii,  1544. 
Tomhncioo.  Si^uTiinbuclno. 
ToiiKn  Archip<>la|io,  ul,  163. 
Tongiiluboo,  Hi,  lOo. 
Tongchou,  li,  431. 
1'oiigrefl,  I.  511. 
Tongiiiig,  Lake,  ii,  434. 
Tonnintii'n,  I,  4i4. 
Toiiaoin,  ii,  400, 
Toniiberg,  i,  4113. 
Tophtz,  il,  103. 
Tor,  il,  295. 
Tornadoea,  i,  180. 
Toro,  I,  5?.l. 
Toronto,  iii,  365. 
TorrcB  Vedraa,  I,  595. 
Torricelli,  hia  oxpeiiment,  i, 

Torloln,  iii,  293. 
Torlona,  ii,  43. 
Tortoaa  (Spain),!,  589. 

(Turkuy  la  Aaia),  li, 

362. 
Tciitugaa,  ill,  549. 
Touliin,  I,  554. 
Toulouso,  i,  533. 
Tournay,  i,511. 
Toura,  1,551. 
Tozer,  iii,  30. 
TrmIe  wiiula,  I.  IBS. 
TraKhan.  iii,  09. 

Trania,  ij,  373. 

Tiaiiqueuar,  ii,  am. 
TranByUania,  ii,  128. 


Trapanl,  II,  St. 
Tiiiuiiii'k,  ii,  319. 

{'lavaiKuro,  11,379 
'lenieren,  Hi,  10, 

Tr iOI. 

Trenton,  iii,  000. 
Truninn  Fiilla,  In,  4V7, 
Trevi'a,  li,  IU8. 
Tricliiiiopob,  11,  378. 
Tlleate,  li,  lOl.  . 
Trim,  i,  454.       ' 
Trimbuck,  11,369. 
TriiicoinalRU,  II,  387. 
Trinidad,  iii,  395. 

(L'uba),  HI,  9U0. 

Trimly  Liind,  III,  173. 
■  ripiitli,  li,  .Ti7. 


i  11^(1111,  I  . 

Tripoli  (Hyrin),  11,901. 
-—  (li,iibiiry}.Hi,H,wi 
Tripolizza,  li,  184. 
Triatnn  d' Acunha^  ''^'^ 

,  bi;;i)ny.  Hi,  IW. 

Troad,  li,  375. 
Trojzune,  li,  IHI. 
TriiiB  Kivierea,  ill,  303, 
Troki,  il,  143. 
Trolhnlla,  I,  491. 
Tion,  Hi.,  1.  511, 
Troon,  i,  419. 
Tropica.  I,  91. 
'I'roiipnu,  li,  103, 
Troy,  il,  27S. 

(New  York),  iii,  406. 

Trnyoa,  I,  5,57. 

Truiia,  ii,  73. 

Truro,  i,  39li. 

Tiiixillo  (Central  Americd 

ill,  3U7, 

(Porn),  iii,  877. 

(tlpuiii),  i,  577. 

(Venusuein;.  Hi,  909 

Tahadda,  river,  iii,  76,  88. 
Tainan,  il,  433. 
'I'uiiin,  I,  457. 
Tuiirieka,  iii,  93. 
'I'uat,  III,  94. 
Tubiil,  I,  17. 
Tubliua,  II,  ;i07. 
Tubingun,  ii.  111. 
Tucuiiian,  iii.  310. 
Turielu,  i,  .'Ml. 
TuIh,  il,  109. 
Tulluniure,  I,  433. 
Tuiiien,  ii,  4iO. 
n'unbridgn,  I,  364. 
Tuncnrngun,  ill,  324. 
1'iinguaea,  li,  474. 
Tunia,  Hi,  810. 
Tuiga,  ill,  301. 
Turbaco,  iH,  302. 
Turin,  11,  4v 
Turkey  in  Aaia,  li,  333. 
,  oc.tunt,  boundariei. 

li,  23ll, 

,  map,  ii,  23.5. 

,  botany,  il,  336. 

,  monninina.  il,  235. 

,  rivcra,  il,  315. 

,  liikoa,  II,  335. 

,  znnlo|iy,  11,343. 

',  lilaloncal  geography 


11,  344. 
11,  24.5, 


political  geography, 
productive  induatry, 
anclal  atato,    varioui 


u. 


tribea,  ii,  346, 
,    local   diviaiona, 

211), 

Turkey  in  Kuropo,  ii.  199. 
.,  extent  and  bounds- 


ricB,  li,  193, 

.  map,  il,  193. 

,  botiiny,  ii,  194. 

,  zoology,  i',  200. 

->  biatoricul  jcugraphy. 


li.  2U1. 

-,  political   ayatom. 


202. 
ii,  3U' 


viilra,    munia,   &c., 

-,  jnatlce,  court,  finan 
cca,  ii,  203. 

,  military    ayatom,    li. 


-.  trIbnIaricB,  li,  304. 
-,  agiieuliure,  ii,  305. 
-,  monul'aeluret,  ii,205 
-,  commerce,  ii,  305. 
I  national     clmracter. 


301. 


li.  2UC. 

;  religion,  ii,  206. 

,,  learning,  the  femak 


Turk  Ukr,  I 
Turka,  il,  431 
Hi  Lay 

furka'  UI.1III 
uraheei.  ii, 
urukabiiiHk 
n^ua^alooaii, 
Tuacaiiy.  n. 
Tver,  il,  lUll, 
'rwaed,  river 
Twiekunhani 
Tycbo    lliuli 

by.  1,71. 
Tynemonih, 
Tyre,  ii,  3110. 

,  comiiie 

Tyrol,  ii.  III  I 
Tyriino,  l, '" 


BOX,  li,  307. 

,  nmiiaementa. 


drai 


food,  II,  30H. 
,  local divisiona,  ii.wB 
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Turk  L«ko.  I,  438. 
Tuiki,  ii,  *M. 

ill  Kiiypt,  ii.  Ml. 

Tuiki'  Ul^iiilK.iil.  !ai0. 
Turahova,  li.  :NI7. 
Turukih«ii>k,  ii,  478. 
Tui'iiimwii,  lii.MC 
Tuiciiiy,  li.  'MS. 
~'vBr,  ii,  lOli. 

wni'il,  riviir,  1, 404. 

wickunliiiin,  i,  :>7H. 

I'  clio    lliulio,    uliMrTtUoM 
/.  i,  71. 
Trnvniiiiiih,  i,  :iH3. 
Tin.  11.  'JIMl. 

,  ciiiniiiiirco.  *,  11. 
Tyrul,  ii,  1111. 
J»riiDo,  i,  :itJU.       _^ 
I'linltunliiin,  iil,  390. 
Tliuukar,  li,  441. 


U. 

l7bai,8l.,i,.'Sg.V 
Uilili-vallii,  i,  4UI. 
flial,  i,  4:Mi. 

Ukriiiiiu.  I'ulinh,  ii,  14ii. 
pliulmi,  iii,  I.W. 
plUwnli'r.  I,  M). 
Clm,  li,  111. 
i;ial«r,  i,  4.-:. 

I'm  Ml,  i,  i'.lt. 

IJinHAr.  li,  :kl3. 

tJmmiMtpnti,  iii.  Vfi.^ 

iTmnirriiponrii,  ii,  .tUO. 

UinniriioKi'ir.  in,  Ul. 

ITinritfir,  li.  'M'i. 

Iliiiuli,  ill  '/77. 

IJiiioii,  iii.  ri'iJ. 

Wiiiiiii  L'nili'xn,  iii,  40(1. 

Uiiileil  Idtiiii'i  uf  Aincricn, 
theii  i-muiil,  iliviniiiiia, 
miiuiiluiniii  rivnrii,  iil,  371. 

— ,  iiinp,  iiii^n'i. 

-^— ,  lukua.  lii.  II7II. 

,  pliyiicul  (uugrapnT,  In, 

— ,'bomnr,  lii,.4(W. 

,  giMildtfy,  iii,  :i7;i. 

— ,  KiMiliiyy,  iil,  4'J5. 

,  liiduticul      guuiiriiphr, 

lit,  4:m. 
— ,  piiliticul     cnniiilution, 

«i.  *^-         ...      . 

,  revunue,  iii,  4:i3. 

— ,  aimy,  in,  4.15. 

,  iiiivy,  iii,  4115. 

• ,  pulilic  IkuiIii,  lii,  4S5. 

— — ,  uxiiciillurii,  lii,  431). 
— ^,  iii.iiiuruciurui,  iii,  4:i9. 
-^,  vuluii    uf  priiduuo,  iil, 

— ,  nnminorcn,    tabic*    or, 

— ,  ciinnli  nnd    lail-roadi, 

lii.  44'.i 
. ,  uiipuliition,   character, 

lii,  45;). 

,  ti'llKion.  literature,  arti, 

.  &.C..  in,  4.'it). 

,  talilu  ■>!  Slaldii  «nd  Tor- 

ritoiiea,  iii,  4115. 

,  AliiiriKiiKi,  III,  451). 

ITnkio  Tunkix,  iii.  jm. 
IJndi,  i,  4:13. 
Ifiitcrw.'ililin.  ii,  69, 70. 
Upland,  1.  4H1P. 
llpsiilii,  1.  If'.t. 
UrannH,  i,  r^i. 
Urijuniii'.  II.  140. 
Uri,  ii.  70. 
Uruguay,  iii.  331. 

(llrMil).  iil,  244. 

Urumnu,  li,  1107. 
riatliin.  III,  \*M, 
Utica,  iii.  30. 

(UniicMl  Slates),  iii,  496. 

Utieclit,  i,  314. 

V. 

Vaihnu,  iii,  IflO 
Vaisyna.  ii,  J">3. 
Valnifl,  li.  t>7. 
Vnldivin,  iii.  207. 
Volenca,  i,  .'iil7. 
Valence,  i,  .'i.'W. 
Valtnci.i  (.Spiiin),  i,  Sf^. 
— ■ —  (Vrn.  iireltt),  iii.  2G0. 
yalencinnii,  mini-,  in,  327. 
valcncicnncH,  i.  548. 
Vnlrlln,  III,  ii,  S3. 
Valladulid  '.Bpain),  i.  ."KtR. 

: (.Mexico),  lii,  39B. 

Vsiley  Purse,  ui.  531. 


yttlombrota,  II,  37. 
Valpuraiwi,  lii,  300. 
Van,  li, '»». 

Van  Dioiiien'i  Land,  dbeo- 
very  ol,  i,  7H. 

,  Ciiulllg)!,  iil,  IIS. 

,  map,  III.  |;W. 

— -I  pupulaliun,  nalivM,  111, 

Vand'alia,  ilLSae. 
Vannw.  1, 5J0. 
Vaii'ulin,  ii,  I3H. 
Varitiiliaur  mm,  ctuaei  of, 

1    tMU. 
Vn'iiiias,  ill,  3W. 
Varna,  ii,  310. 
Vaucluie,  i,  554. 
Vaud,  Clinton  (if,  li,  67. 
Vaviiuo,  III,  IIX. 
Veiii>,  •Iruciutii  oR  i,  337. 
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TO  THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY; 


CONTAINIVO 


Statistical  and  other  Matter,  bringing  dmon  the  Work  to 

the  year  1842. 


Tm  American  publighera  of  the  "  ENOYCtopjiDiA  of  Oeoorapiiv,"  gladly  avail  tlir  >f 
■elvoa  of  the  opportunity  of  commoncing  a  Suppicinont  to  the  present  new  edition,  wit  » 
record  of  the  onward  and  upward  progress  of  the  Republic,  durinff  the  five  years  tha  i^ve 
elapned  since  the  issue  of  the  firiit  impression  of  their  work  in  the  United  Stat  '. 

The  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  Territories  '  f  Iowa  and  Wiscor  '<.  with  their 
fine  prairies  and  incxhnustible  mines  of  lead  and  other  minerals,  justify  l)  j  iiii  rcnce  that 
they  will  soon  bo  welcomed  as  sovereign  States  into  the  republican  famil  h,  Florida,  a 
sanguinary  and  savage  Indian  war  has  desolated  the  plantations  and  dwellings  of  the  settlers; 
but  owing  to  the  skill  of  our  officers,  the  persevering  bravery  of  our  troops,  and  the  conse- 
quent emigration  of  the  Seminole  Indians  to  other  lands  provided  for  them  bnyond  tho  Mia- 
■issippi— tne  protracted  conflict  may  be  considered  as  virtually  terminated — and  ere  long, 
this  rich  territory  will  doubtless  be  annexed  to  tho  Union.    To  these  gratifying  events  and 

ErospectB,  may  oe  added  the  immense  immigration  from  the  Old  World,  which  annually 
rings  to  our  shores  at  least  100,000  individuals,  chiefly  derived  from  the  ittore  industrious 
classes  of  Europe. 

There  are  also  other  and  unerring  indications  of  oiir  growing  greatness,  opulence  and 
power,  in  the  increase  of  our  railroads,  canalH,  manufactures,  agriculture  and  mines — the 
condition  of  all  of  which  will  interest  and  gratify  the  reader,  when  ho  examines  the  sub- 

i'oined  tabular  statements.  Indeed,  our  mineral  riches  are  yet  in  tho  infancy  of  their  deve< 
opement,  and  it  would  be  difiicult,  though  flattering,  to  venture  on  a  prediction  of  the  suc- 
cess and  wealth  soon  to  be  realized  from  our  vast  regions  of  coal  and  iron — resources  ever 
more  advantageous  to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  a  natic     .hnn  mines  of  silver  or  of  gold. 

These  minerals,  indispensiblo  tn  our  prosperity,  have  rec  >  .!>'  ;  .traded  much  attention,  and 
have  been  growing  into  great  value.  It  has  been  stated  by  ^  Uritish  writer  that  the  occur- 
rence of  iron  ore  with  cool  seams  is  a  circumstance  of  immense  importance,  as  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  the  manufacturing  superiority  of  England. 

This  proximity  of  these  minerals  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  tho  United  States — per- 
haps in  all  the  coal  fields.  In  no  other  country  has  there  yet  been  observed  such  extended 
areas  of  this  necessary  fossil  fuel.  That  basin  which  lies  west  of  tho  Alleghany  ridffe 
extends  from  the  N.  E.  part  of  Pennsylvania  into  Alabama,  and  embraces  a  considerable 

Eortion  of  the  States  of  Pcnii»ylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  part  of  Ala- 
ama,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  60,000  square  miles.  West  of  this  again  is  another 
basin,  the  extent  of  which  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  in  its  area,  as  it 
embraces  part  of  Indiana,  more  than  half  of  Illinois,  a  large  portion  of  Missouri  and  a  part 
of  Arkansas. 

These  two  great  formations  are  of  bituminous  coal.  In  Virginia,  near  Richmond,  there  u 
a  small  basin  also  of  bituminous  coal,  which  is  commercially  important 

Tho  coal,  however,  which  has  attracted  most  attention,  is  that  of  the  three  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  have  acquired  great  importance,  owing  chiefly  to  their  accessibilitv  to 
navigation,  and  are  distinguished  as  the  Southern,  Middle  and  Northern  coal  fields.  They 
are  reached  by  numerous  and  expensive  canals  and  railroads.  The  most  important  of  them 
is  the  Southern  or  Pottsville  coal  basin.  It  is  penetrated  by  the  Lehigh  Company's  works  oa 
he  East;  by  the  Little  SrJ'uylkUl  Company's  Railroad,  by  the  Reading  Railroad  and  by  the 
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Schuylkill  Navigation  Company's  Canal  in  the  middle;  by  the  Union  Canal  at  Pine  Grove, 
and  further  west,  in  the  Dauphin  Company's  lands,  (where  it  becomes  bituminited)  by  tht 
State  Canal  above  Harrisbur^.  This  southern  basin  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  pre- 
sents a  character  peculiar  to  itself  in  this  country,  resembling  the  great  coal  basin  of  South 
Wales,  which  is  partly  anthracite  and  partly  bituminous.  Thus  the  coal  from  the  eastern 
end  is  found  to  burn  with  little  flame  and  to  have  little  volatile  matter,  while  at  the  western 
end  it  has  sufficient  bitumen  in  some  of  the  veins  to  coke,  and  in  others  to  bind,  and  is  there 
fore  better  adaptpd  than  anthracite  to  some  purposes  in  the  manufacturing  of  iron  and  in 
steaming.  This  coal  in  the  Dauphin  and  Susauehanna  Coal  Company's  lands  is  likely  to 
get  into  extensive  use,  owing  to  its  peculiar  quality,  and  to  the  fact  of  its  being  nearer  to  tide- 
water than  any  other  coal  in  Pennsylvania— the  distance  from  Dauphin  to  Havre  de  Grace 
being  60  miles. 

The  middle  or  Shamokin  coal  bnsin  is  penetrated  on  the  east  by  the  works  of  the  Beaver 
Meadow  Company,  and  some  others,  and  on  the  west  end  by  the  Danville  and  Pottsville 
Railroad. 

The  northern  or  Wilkesbarre  coal  basin  is  penetrated  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com* 
pany's  works  on  the  enst,  and  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Canal  on  the  west,  at  Wilkesbarre. 

The  north-east  end  of  the  great  western  coal  field  is  penetrated  by  a  railroad  at  Blossburg, 
.eading  to  the  Clicinung  Canal,  and  will  chiefly  supply  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  it  has  a  wine  market,  the  distance  to  the  oty  of  New  York  being  504  miles. 

The  whole  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  estt 
mate.  The  anthrncito  of  Pennsylvania  having  to  pass  through  public  works,  is  correctlj' 
ascertained,  and  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table  of  shipments,  in  tons : 


1830 ....  174,734 
1831  ... .  176,820 
1832 ....  368,871 


1833 485,365 

1834 376,636 

1835 556,835 


1836 696,526 

1837 874,539 

1838 723,836 


1839  ....  817,659 

1840  ....  865,414 

1841  ....  989,483 


That  of  the  whole  Union  may  be  assumed  at  about  1,700,000  tons  for  the  past  year— 
150.000  tons  at  least  of  which  are  imported. 

The  statistics  of  iron  are  still  less  perfect.  By  the  Marshal's  returns  of  1840,  we  find  th« 
number  of  furnaces  in  oil  the  States  to  be  799;  in  Pennsylvania  213,  in  New  York  186,  Vin 

frinia  42,  Missouri  48,  Ohio  74.  The  quantity  of  pig-iron  made,  814,846  tdhs.  Bloomeries, 
orges  and  rolling-mills,  757;  and  the  amount  of  bar-iron  produced,  201,581  tons.  In  the 
same  year  the  quantity  of  bar-iron  imp-)rted  was  95,825  tons,  and  the  quantity  of  pig-iron 
12,502  tons. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  application  of  hot-blast  to  smelting  iron  by  anthracite,  will,  it 
is  believed,  greatly  increase  the  manufacture  of  it.  There  are  now  12  or  13  furnaces  in 
blast,  several  of  which  have  been  in  operation  about  a  ]^ear.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
tnd  when  the  industry  of  the  country  shall  return  again  to  its  wonted  activity,  and  capital 
again  seek  employment — nothing  but  vacillating  and  uncertain  legislation  can  prevent  an 
increase,  which  would  startle  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  were  it  suggested. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  1740,  England  pnd  Wales  produced  only  17,000  tons  of  pig^ 
iron,  and  that  last  year  more  than  1,500,000  tons  were  produced  in  Great  Britain,  valued  at 
8,000,000/.  sterling.  What  then  may  we  not  hope  for  the  prosperity  of  our  mineral  wealth, 
iiow^  lying  buried  in  its  native  strata,  if  wisdom  govern  our  councils  and  encouragement 
be  given  to  our  own  industry  ?* 

While  we  thus  comment  on  the  abundant  resources  with  which  a  beneficent  Providence 
has  blessed  our  country,  we  must  not  omit  some  reference  to  the  few  gloomy  clouds  that  have 
thrown  a  transient  shadow  on  our  otherwise  bright  career.  The  darkest  of  these  has  been 
produced  by  the  large  amounts  of  many  of  our  State  Debts,  the  aggregate  forming  the  sum 
of  $213,000,000 — while  the  annual  payment  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interest  out  of 
the  country,  has  operated  expensively  as  a  drain  upon  our  currency.  It  is  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, to  reflect  that  these  debts  were  not  contracted  for  purposes  of  aggression  or  war,  but 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  with  a  view  to  promote  public  improvements,  the  revenues  of  which, 
the  increased  value  of  the  land  through  which  they  pass,  and  the  recuperative  energies  of 
the  American  people,  will,  it  is  ardently  hoped  and  believed,  lead  to  an  ultimate  and  honour- 
able liquidation  of  all  national  claims.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  activity  of  specu- 
lation in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  facility  of  negotiating  loans,  have  induced  a  degree 
of  overtrading  and  exaggerated  enterprise,  which,  joined  with  the  failure  of  the  "  Bank  of 
the  United  States,"  (chartered  by  Pennsylvania,)  and  several  other  banking  institutions, 
have  resulted  in  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the  States  south  and  west  of  New  York 
and  a  general  though  temporary  monetary  embarrassment.  This  difiiculty  will  doubtless 
soon  pass  away,  and  the  nation  deriving  wisidom  from  transient  adversity,  will  henceforward 
proceed  in  great  undertakings,  on  a  sounder  principle  of  action — that  of  depending  almost 
exclusively  on  its  own  means  and  industry,  instead  of  becoming  the  debtor  of  foreigners. 


*  For  exteniive  Table*  of  iron  and  coal  Btatintlcx,  we  refer  the  reader  to  R.  C.  Tajrlor'i  Report  to  the  Oaupkia 
lad  Bnaquchanna  Coal  Company,  publiihed  in  Philadelphia. 
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Already,  we  observe  with  pleasure,  that  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries, 
exceed  the  imports  within  the  last  two  years,  by  nearly  twenty-two  millUma  of  ixAUat— 
Um  excess  of  exports  in  1840,  being  $24,944,427,  while  the  excess  of  imports  in  1841  was 
only  93,000,072.  This  prudent  course,  if  persevered  in,  will  speedily  reduce  our  indebted- 
nesB,  and  regenerate  national  prosperity. 

According  to  an  act  of  congress,  the  surplus  revenue  Preserving  $5,000,000,)  remaining 
in  the  treasury  January  1, 1837 — to  the  amount  of  $37,468,80.? — was  divided  among  Uia 
different  states,  pro  rala,  according  to  the  number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  in  each. 

During  the  £xlra  Session  of  Congress  in  1841,  a  new  revenue  bill  was  passed,  which 
received  the  signature  of  the  President,  by  which  it  <9  enacted,  "That  on  all  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  and  afler  the  30th  of  September,  1841,  there  shall  be  laid, 
collected,  and  paid  on  all  articles  which  arc  now  admitted  free  of  duty,  or  which  are  charge- 
able  with  a  duty  of  less  than  20  -per  centum  ad  valorem,  a  duty  of  20  per  centum  ad  valor t.n, 
except  on  enumerated  articles."  Some  of  the  most  important  articles  enumerated  in  the  bill 
as  exempt  from  duty,  are  tea,  coffee,  raw  hides,  unmanufactured  furs,  dye  woods,  unmanufao* 
tured  woods,  copper,  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  specie.  A  further  alteration  of  the  tariff  ia 
eontemplated  by  congress. 

The  death  of  WiTliam  Henry  Harrison,  who  was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and  inaugu- 
rated on  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  was  a  source  of  deep  sorvow  to  the  whole  nation.  He 
died  after  a  short  but  severe  indisposition,  on  the  4th  of  April  in  the  same  year,  and  was  BUi> 
ceeded  in  his  office  ^according  to  the  Constitution)  by  the  Vice-President,  John  Tyler. 

As  a  matter  of  history  also,  it  becomes  necessary  to  record  that,  during  the  years  1887 
and  1838,  a  number  of  our  citizens  on  the  northern  frontier,  excited  by  an  insurrection  in 
Canada,  and  seduced  by  Canadian  refugees  and  others,  joined  in  invasions  of  the  British 
Provinces,  although  the  United  States  General  Government  exerted  itself  to  preserve  neu- 
trality. The  invaders  were  repulsed ;  but  in  an  early  period  of  the  difficulty,  the  British 
destroyed  an  American  steamboat  moored  in  the  United  States'  waters  at  Schlosser,  which 
led  to  feelings  of  animosity  between  the  two  nations,  especially  as  the  British  Government 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  act.  Alexander  McLeod,  a  British  subject,  was  long  after- 
wards apprehended  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  charge  of  having  assisted  in  destroying 
the  American  steamer.  For  this  offence  he  was  tried  at  Utica,  in  1841,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  acquiueo — although  the  General  Government  deemed  the  whole 
matter  a  fit  subject  for  international  arrangement.  We  trust  thpt  in  this  enlightened  age, 
and  between  two  of  the  most  powerful,  commercial,  and  Christian  nations  of  the  earth,  all 
unadjusted  questions  will  be  settled  by  pacific,  but  equitable  and  honourable  diplomacy. 

A  new  apportionment  is  about  to  be  made,  by  which  the  number  of  representatives  in  con- 
gress will  be  selected  in  conformity  with  the  census  of  1840 — increasing  the  number  of  per- 
sons represented  by  each.  The  representatives  are  apportioned  among  the  diRerent  states 
according  to  population;  and  the  23d,  24th,  25th,  26th,  aud  27th  congresses  have  been  elect- 
ed in  accordance  with  an  act  of  congress  of  1832,  one  representative  being  returned  for  every 
47,700  persons,  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  computed  according  to  the  rule  prescribed 
by  the  constitution :  {Jive  slaves  being  computed  equivalent  to  three  free  persons.)  The  pre- 
sent regular  number  is  242  representatives,  and  3  delegates. 

A  National  Exploring  Expedition,  under  the  command  of  Lieut  Charles  Wilkes,  left  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  the  IQlh  of  August,  1838.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1840,  an  Antarctic  Conti- 
nent was  discovered  by  the  expedition,  in  lat.  66°  20*  S. ;  long.  154°  18'  E.  The  sloop  of 
war  Vinccnncs,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  this  continent  to  long.  97°  4.5'  E.,  about  1700  milea 

The  bonds  that  unite  us  in  manifold  interests  with  the  communities  of  the  Old  World,  are 
now  much  strengthened  by  the  regular  and  wonderfully  rapid  intercourse  of  steam-naviga- 
tion between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  and  New  York  and  Bristol ;  while  steam-packets  are 
likewise  r.bout  to  be  established  between  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany ;  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  those  to  England  will  be  doubled  in  number. 

But  the  chief  feature  of  the  last  few  years,  as  an  indication  of  our  rapid  march  to  influ 
ence  and  power,  is  to  be  found  in  the  returns  of  the  Census  of  1840. 


THE  SIXTH  CENSUS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES, 

ENUMERATED  A.  D.  1840. 

[The  five  previous  enumerations  of  our  population  will  be  found  amply  noticed  in  the  chap 
ters  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  United  States ;  but  as  the  majority  of  readers  will  bt 
snxious  to  comparu  the  preaeni  census  with  the  results  of  former  years,  the  totals  are 
recapitulated.] 


U.  S.  Census  of  1790 3,929,827 

"     1800 5,305,925 

"     1810 7,239,814 


U.  S.  Census  of  1820 9,633,131 

»     1830 12,866,920 

"     1840 17,068,660 
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GENERAL  TABLE  OF  PERSONS. 


■tel«  ud  Ttrritorlw. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Maitacliuietti 

Rhode  Island ■• 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

Notv  Yorli 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Biiutb  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentuclcy 

Ohio 

Iniliana 

Illin&is 

Missouri 

Arliansas 

Michigan 

Florida  Territory  •  ■ .  • 
Wisconsin  Territory . 

Iowa  Territory 

District  of  Columbia. 


rrm  WMIa 
MtlM. 


852,080 

36«,«7« 
SI,3U3 
14«,:iOO 
l«i.378 
,207,:«7 
177,055 
844,770 
3t),«S0 

i58,(>ai 

371,2-2:) 
240,047 
130,400 
210,3.14 
178,002 
07,350 
80,747 
32.'),434 
305,323 
775,300 
332,773 
255,235 
173,470 
42,211 
113,;i05 

in.4.it( 

18,757 
24,250 
14,832 


rm  Whita 
Feroalct. 


247,440 

143,0:i2 

308,351 

54,2-^5 

153,551) 

144,t>40 

1,17I,.'S33 

174,533 

831,345 

20,302 

1.V.I,0H1 

3«0,745 

2*4,823 

128,5Ni 

1!I7,1II1 

158,403 

81,818 

08,710 

3l.'.,lil3 

884,0,30 

720,702 

325,1125 

217,010 

150,418 

34,!i03 

08,105 

11,487 

ll,!'«2 

18,008 

15,835 


I'm  ColU. 

I'vlSklft, 


035 

280 

4,015 

1,825 

4,214 

300 

20,218 

10.2U4 

25,102 

8,203 

.12,847 

20,024 

11,505 

4,413 

1.370 

1,009 

051 

13,070 

2,728 

3,550 

8,003 

3.434 

1,722 

001 

217 

314 

410 

84 

70 

4,008 


Mali 
aiairaa. 


303 

35 

1,371 

45,050 

328,001 

123,540 

138,078 

1.10,:i35 

187,300 

08,003 

8(i,520 

01,477 

01,004 

3 

1 

1B8 

38,742 

10,110 


13,0.18 
4 

0 
2,058 


Famala 
Slivta. 


4 

371 

39 

1^ 

43,530 

880,320 

123,371 

108,300 

141,000 

120,172 

07,208 

81,023 

91,582 

01,254 

1 

2 

103 

30,408 

0,810 


12,070 

7 

10 

2,030 


Total. 


501, no 

884,.'i74 

737,(i!IO 

10i<,8:t0 

300,078 

301,V48 

3,438,1121 

373,:HI0 

1,724,0.13 

78,083 

400,333 

1,830,707 

733,410 

304,308 

001,302 

500,750 

373,ti31 

352,411 

820,310 

770,828 

1,310,407 

G83,80H 

470,183 

383,703 

07,574 

318,807 

S4,4T7 

30,043 

43,118 

43,718 


Total 7,240,270      0,931),»12     180,457     109,778    1,240,408 1,240,70,'il  17,002,506 

Total  number  of  persons  on  board  of  vessels  nf  war  in  the  United  States  naval  service,  June  1, 1840,  0,100 


Grand  total  of  the  United  Slates 17,008,( 


THE  POPULATION  CLASSED  ACCORDING  TO  AGES. 

FREE  WHITE  PERSONS. 


MALES 

Under  five  years  of  age 1,270,790 

Of  five  and  under  ten 1,024,072 

Of  ten  and  under  fifieen 879,499 

Of  fifteen  and  under  twenty 706,022 

Of  twenty  and  under  thirty 1,322, 140 

Of  thirty  and  under  forty 8()r),431 

Of  forty  and  under  filly !)3C>.»'S\ 

Of  fifty  and  under  sixty 314,505 

Of  si.xty  and  under  "eventv 174,226 

Of  leventy  and  undc  r  eighty 80,051 

Of  eighty  and  under  ninety 21,679, 

Of  ninety  and  under  one  hundred 2,507 

Of  one  hundred  and  upwards 476' 


Total  number  of  males 7,249,266 


FKHALES. 

Under  five  years  of  age 1 ,203,349 

or  five  and  under  ten 986,921 

Of  ten  and  under  fifteen 836,588 

Ul  filieen  and  under  twenty 792,168 

or  twenty  and  under  thirty 1,253.395 

Ol'lhirty  and  urnl-.r  ioitr 779,097 

01  forty  nnd  undei   rllv' ;♦....  502,143 

Of  fifty  and  under  BiX!y 304,810 

Of  sixty  and  under  seventy 173,299 

Of  seventy  and  under  eiglity 80,562 

Of  eigtity  and  under  ninety 23,964 

Of  ninely  ond  under  one  hundred 3,231 

Of  one  hundred  and  upwards 315 


Totnl  number  of  females 6,939,842 

Total  number  of  free  white  persons. . .  14,189,108 


FREE  COLOURED  PERSONS. 


s.^oea 

56,562 
41,6731 
30,385 
15.728 
361 

199,778 
386,2451 


MALES. 

Under  ten  yearn  of  age 56,323 

Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four 52,799 

Of  twenty-four  and  under  Ihirty-six 35,308 

Of  thirly-sii  and  under  (iny-five 28,258 

Of  fifty-five  and  under     le  liuiidred 13,493 

Of  one  hundred  and  upwards S86 

Total  number  of  males 


186,467 


I  FEMALES. 

jl'nder  ton  years  of  ago 

Of  ten  ond  under  twenty-four 

Of  twenty-four  nnd  under  thirty-six  . 
Of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five  .. .. 
Of  filiy-livc  ond  under  one  hundred. 
Of  one  hundred  and  upwards 


Total  number  of  femoles 

Tolol  nuniher  of  free  coloured  powona  , 


Sr-AVEfl. 


HALES. 

..      422.599 

FEMALES. 

Uniier  ten  years  of  age 

...      421,470 

Of  len  and  under  twentv-lbur 

..      391,131 

Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four 

Of  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-six.. . 

Of  thirly-six  and  under  fifty-five 

Of  fifty-five  nnd  under  one  hundred  .. 
Of  one  hundred  and  upwards 

. . .      390,075 
...      239,787 
...      139.201 
...        49.693 
680 

Of  twenty-four  ond  un.;er  thirty-six..  .. 

Of  ihirly-six  and  under  fifty-five 

Of  fifty-five  nnd  under  one  hundred  .. . 

..      23.V373 

. .      M5,2IV1 

. .       61,288, 

753' 

1                i           1 

Total  number  of  females 

..    1.246  408 

...  1,240,805 

Total  number  of  slaves 

. ..  2,487,213 

Total  aggregate 

U.S.  Novy 

..   17,0t)2.5r,6 
6,100 

Grand  Total 

..   17,068,666! 

.m't f>T   SUPPLEMENT.   &i.n'Vm 


600 


Total. 

SOl.TTO 

9f4,.174 

7:i7,(i!m 

IOp.KIO 

30'J,«7H 

3U1,<>-I8 

3,4i».!l>>l 

3-3,:«)U 

l,r24,033 

78,081 

40i),a33 

1,8.T9,7«7 

7XMIB 

9»4,3n8 

C!)l,302 

S!)0,73n 

37S,tlS] 

352.411 

B31),210 

770,888 

U19,467 

G85,86H 

47(1,183 

383,709 

97,574 

812,287 

54,477 

30,045 

43,119 

43,712 


S5,069 

41,C7ai 

30,385! 

15,728' 

361 
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SUPPLEMENT— UNITED  STATES. 


MAINE. 

In  January,  1830,  the  eonstituilon  of  this  stale  wat 
amended  and  a  senate  of  30  members  was  milled  to  the 
legislature— each  member  to  be  at  least  30  yeara  of  n»e. 

ContiM 

mp.  IMO. 

Cosstjr  Towns. 

An  as)lum  fur  lunatics  has  been  establishml  at  Brattle- 
borough.    Mr.  Charles  Paine  was  the  last  governor 
elected. 

York 

54,033 
68,660 
6.3,513 
88,IM6 
38,300 
55.804 
38.339 

45,7ia 
41,535 
13,138 
80^0 
0,413 

Alfred. 

Portland. 

Wiscasset. 

Kllsworth. 

Maehias, 

AUQUSTA. 

Paris. 

Norridgewook. 

Bangor. 

Beinist. 

Dover, 

Farmington. 

Houlton. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

CounllM. 

Pop.  1840. 

1 

Kennebec 

Oxford ■■ 

Somemet 

Suftblk 

93,773 
04,087 

100,611 

93,313 
30,897 
37,366 
38,813 
41,743 
33,140 

60,164 

47,373 

33,348 

3,938 

0.013 

BOSTOM 

03,383 

13.083 
7,161 
3,000 
8,409 
1,784 
7,4!I7 
3,780 

10,085 
1,750 
1,313 
3,390 

13,087 
7,ryt5 
5,281 
4.301 
1,736 
0,013 

Pfinobacot 

Waldo 

Essex 

Middlesex 

Worcester 

Hampshire 

Hampden 

Franklin 

Berkshire 

itfnrfollc  

Newbiiryport . . 

Ipswich 

j  Cambridge 

)  Concord 

Worcester 

Northampton  -  ■ 

Springfield 

Greenfield 

Franklld 

AroMtonk 

Total 

501,796 

Much  improvement  Iras  been  made  in  the  prisons  ot 

Maiiie  within  the  lart  f^w  years,  and  an  asylum  <br  100 

Dedhom 

(New  Bedford... 
j  Taunton 

Plymouth 

Barnstable 

Edgartown  .... 

Nontucket 

lunatics  was  erected  at  Augusta,  in  1840.    The  difficul- 
ties which  have  occurred  in  rHiation  to  the  N.  £.  Boun* 

Bristol 

darjr  and  Disputed  Territory  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick,  are  now  in  a  foir  train  of  eetllemeni,  sur- 
veyors having  been  appointed  both  b)  Great  Britain  and 

John  Fairfield  was  elected  governor  of  Maine  in  1841. 

Plymouth 

Barnstable 

Dukes 

Nantucket 

Total 

737,609 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  April,  1840,  nn  amendment  in  the  constitution  of 
this  state  was  rntifled  by  the  people.    The  chief  provi 
sioDS  of  this  amendment  are,  a  census  to  be  taken  every 

CouUn. 

Fop.  ISW. 

Coonijr  Towni. 

Pop.lMa 

7,887 
8,933 
4,8P7 
1,563 
8,610 
l,91j 
6,458 
3,431 
3,073 
8,170 
3,784 
1,381 
1,310 

Rockingham.... 

Merrimack 

Hillsborough. . . . 

Cheshire 

Sullivan 

Btraflbrd 

Belknap 

Carroll 

45,771 

36,353 
43,404 
96,439 
30,340 

33,166 

17,988 
19,973 

43,311 

9,849 

jPoi 
JEx 
Co* 
All) 
Ke< 
Ne 
(Do 
Ro( 
Gil 

08& 

tsmouth.... 

10  years,  commencing  in  May,  1^40;  senate  to  consist 
of  40  members;  every  town  or  city  of  1200  inhabitants 

ICORP 

herst 

to  send  one  representative,  and  3400  inhabitants  to  ba 
the  mean  increasing  number  for  an  additional  represen- 
tative.   Nine  councillors  to  bo  annually  chosen  f^om 

wport 

among  the  people  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January, 
or  as  soon  after  as  convenient,  by  a  Joint  vote  of  tha 
senators  and  representatives.    Several  new  railroads 
h'lve  been  opened,  and  amongst  them  the  "  Groat  West- 

hester 

ford 

ern,"  extending  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson,  and  thuf 

Orafton 

(Hav?rhili...!!! 

1  Plymouth 

Lancaster 

connecting  Massachusetts  with  the  far  west.   Mr.  Job* 
Davis,  of  Worcester,  was  the  last  governor  elected. 

(;oaa 

Total 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

ii84.574 

Increase  of  population  ft-om  1830  to  1840,  14.848.  The 
increase  in  33  wuinufteturing  towr.s,  viz.  Bristol,  Clare- 
niont,  Concord,  Dover,  Exeter,  Pitiwilliam.  Gilford, 
Giitfktown,    Hooksett,    Keene,   Littleton,  Manchester, 
Meredith,   Milford,  Nashua.  New  Market,  Northfield, 
Peterborough,  Pittsfleld,  Rochester,  Salem,  Somersworth 
and  Wendell,  is  13,055,  being  more  than  the  entire  in- 
crease of  the  State.    The  increase  in  44  agricultural 
towns,  is  7,063 ;— S5  towns  present  a  diminution  each  of 

Counlln. 

Fi;n.  I8«0. 

County  TowM. 

Pbp.lB«0 

Bristol 

6,476 
13.083 
16,874 
38.073 
14,334 

Bristol 

East  Greenwich.. 

3,490 
1,309 
8,333 
93,171 
3,717 

Newport.. 

Providence 

'.Vashington.... 

Total 

Phovidemci 

South  Kingston.. 

108,830 

over  90  persons. 

isi  1840,  two  new  counties,  Belknap  and  Carroll,  wero 
formed  f^om  the  county  of  Strafford.   John  Page,  of  Ha- 
verhill, was  the  Un  governcr  •rU'cted.    This  state  has 
lately  been  geologically  surveyed  ;  rod  a  lunatic  asylum 
has  been  erected  at  Portsmouth. 

VERMONT. 

A  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Providence,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  1841,  for  ihe  purpose  of 
forming  a  constitution,  to  be  proposed  to  Ihe  people  foi 
adoption.  A  state  prison,  on  the  Philadelphia  plan,  has 
been  opened  near  Providence.    Samuel  W.  King  was 
the  last  governor  elected. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Countit*. 

Pop. is4a 

CouDt/  Towni. 

Pop.  184a 

CountlM. 

Pop.  I84a 

County  Towns. 

Pop.  1840. 

Aduison 

Bennington 

Caledonia 

Chittenden 

A583 

16,872 

31,801 
33,977 

4,336 
34,531 

3,HH3 
10,475 
27,873 
13,034 
30,609 
3.1,506 
37,443 

40,356 

Middlebury  . . . . 
(  Bennington. .. . 
j  Manchester.... 

Danville 

Burlington 

Guildhall 

St.  Albans 

North  Hero 

Hyde  Park 

Chelsea 

Irusburg  

Rutland 

MoNTPKMIR  .. . 

Nnwfane 

(Windsor 

j  Woodstock.... 

3,163 
3,439 
1,594 
3,633 
4,371 

47U 
9,703 

716 
1,080 
1,050 

971 
3,708 
3.725 
1,403 
3,744 
3,315 

Fairfield 

Hartford 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

New  Haven  .... 

New  London... . 

Tolland 

Windham 

Total 

49,917 

55,639 
40,448 
84.879 
48,619 

44,493 

17,980 
28,080 

301.013 

Fairfield 

Danbury 

Hartford.... 

Litchfield 

Middlctown... 

New  Haven  .  ■ 

(  New  London  . 

Norwich 

Tolland 

Brooklyn 

3,294 
4,543 
12,793 

4,o:i8 

7,310 
14.390 
5.538 
7S>39 
1,563 
1,478 

Franklin 

Grand  Isle 

Lamoile 

Orange 

Rutland 

Washington.... 
Wind.'ism 

Windsor 

Total 

The  legislature  of  this  state  has  it  in  contemplation 
to  erect  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  a  committee  has 
reported  in  favour  of  granting  930,000  for  thi!  purpose. 
The  term  of  Mr.  Win.  N.  Ellsworth,  the  present  gover- 
1  ir,  will  expire  in  May,  1842. 

391,948 

Alboi 

Alleg 

Brooi 

i  Catta 

Cayu 

Chati 

Chen 

Chen 

Clint 

CortI 

I  Dela 

Erie 

Esse] 

',  Fran 

Fulto 

Gene 

1  Ham 

Herk 

I  Jeflfb 

Lev 

Livii 

Midi 

Mon 
Mon 
Niei 


Onei 

Onoi 
Oi>ta 
Orlei 

Oawi 

Otsei 
Hem 
Sara 
Sche 
Bkho 

Bene 

St.  I 
Bteu 
Tiog 
Tom 
Wat 

Wat 

Waj 
Yati 


Coll 
Dut 
Ore 

Kin 
Net 

Ora 


Put 

au 

Ric 
Rm 
But 
Bui 
Ul- 
Wi 


Tf 
dum 
stall 
Carr 
a  Br 
tory 
duct 
the  I 

ait( 

Di 
Yor 
creo 
yea 
on  I 
flron 
Brii 


Fop.  IM& 


JA.089 
7,101 
»,00U 
8,400 
1,7H4 
7,4»7 
3,790 

30,1182 
1,750 
1,313 
3,900 

12,087 
7,045 
5,381 
4.301 
1,730 

o,oia 


3,400 
1.509 
8,333 
93,171 
3,717 


SUPPLEMENT— UNITED  STATES. 


NEW  YORK. 
Narlhem  Diitriet. 


Counliai. 


Albony 

Allegliany.... 

Broome 

Celtaraugus.. 

Cayuga  

ChataiiquH . . . 
Chemung..  .. 
Chenango. .•• 

Clinton 

Cortland 

Oelawik'e . . . . 

Erie 

Eaiex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Hamilton.... 
Herkimer . .. . 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Livingston... 

Madison 

Monroe 

MonttTomery . 
Niega.  Ji 


Oneida. 


Onondaga. . . 

Ontario 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Rensselaer . . 
Saratoga.... 
Schenectady. 
Bthoharie . . . 

Seneca 


St.  Lawrence.. 

Sl«ui)en 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Yates 


Total 1,683,008 


Pop.  IS40. 


68.503 
40,075 
9'J,33M 
98,878 
50,3.18 
47,975 
90,732 
40,785 
98,157 
34,607 
35,306 
03,465 
93,1134 
10,518 
18,049 
59,587 
1,907 
37,477 
G0,084 
17,830 
35,140 

40.008 

04,009 
35,818 
31,139 

67,911 
43,501 
95,137 
43,619 

40,628 
60,295 
40,553 
17,387 
39,358 

94.874 

56,706 
46,138 
90,527 
37,048 
13,429 

41,080 

42,057 
30,444 


County  Towu, 


AmaNT. 

Angelica. 

Binghanipton. 

Eilieottsville. 

Auburn. 

Mayville. 

Elmira. 

Norwich. 

Plattsburg. 

Cortlandville. 

Delhi. 

Buffhlo. 

Eliza  bethtown. 

Malone. 

Johnstown. 

Batavia. 

Herkimer. 

Wntertown. 

Martinsburg. 

Oeneseo. 
j  Cazenovin. 
I  Morrisville. 

Rochester. 

Oa.iajoliarie. 

Lockpnrt. 
(  Ulica. 
<  Romp. 
I  Whitestown. 

Ryracuse. 

Canandaigua. 

Albion. 
j  Oswego. 
I  Richland. 

Cooperstown. 

Troy. 

Rallston. 

Schencci.idy. 

Schoharie, 
j  Ovid. 
I  Woterloo. 

Potsdam. 

Bath. 

Owego. 

Ithaca. 

Caldwell. 
( Salem, 
i  Sandy  Hill. 

Lyons. 

Penn  Yao. 


Columbia . . . 
Dutchess. ..  ■ 

Greene 

King's 

New  York  . . 

Orange 

Putnam 

Queen's 

Richmond. . . 
Rockland  ... 

Suflcilk 

Sullivan 

Ulster 

Westchester. 


Southern  District. 


Total 745,853 


43.259 
59,308 
30,446 
47,613 
319,710 

50,739 

19,t.i". 
30,.%4 
10,065 
11,975 
32,409 
15,02!) 
45,839 
48,686 


Hudson. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Cntskill. 

Flntbush. 

New  York. 
I  (loshcn. 
I  Newburgh. 

Carmel, 

N,  Hempstead. 

Richmond. 

Clarkstown. 

Suffolk  C.  H. 

Monliccllo. 

Kingston 

Bedford. 


Three  asylums  for  (he  insane,  one  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  one  for  tlit  blind,  have  been  opened  in  this 
state  with-.n  the  last  few  years  The  destruction  of  the 
Carolin  >  meambont,  and  the  trial  of  Alexander  McLeod, 
a  Britls.i  subject,  in  1841,  important  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  York,  are  noticed  at  length  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  of  this  Appendix.  The  public  works  of 
the  state  now  yield  a  handsome  profit.   IWr.  W.  H.  Sew 


■  ,inmt.ii  ravt;  dc'(.it;u. 


During  the  season  of  1841,  the  receipts  on  the  New 
York  [tate  canals  amounted  to  $2,033,504,  being  an  in. 
ereaee  of  J237,750  over  the  receipts  of  the  preceding 
year.  A  new  rail-road,  from  New  York  lo  Portland, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  is  in  progress;  the  rail-road 
fVom  Albany  to  Buffalo  is  nearly  couipNted;  and  the 
Brie  canal  is  in  progress  a'  •a'argcmeut. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Coi'DllM. 


Atlantic... 

Bergen 

Burlington.. 
Capo  May... 
Cumberland . 

Essex 

GlouccHter.. . 

Hudson 

Hunterdon . . 

Mercer 

Middlesex... 
Monmouth.. 

Morris 

Passaic  

Salem 

Somerset. . . . 

Sussex  

Warren 


Total 373,300 


Fop.  IMO. 


8,798 
13,293 
39,831 

5,394 
14,374 
44.021 
35.4:i8 

9,483 
34,789 
31,509 
91,893 
33,909 
95,844 
16,734 
10,024 
17,45C 
31,710 
30,360 


Couty  Towis. 


Haekensack. 

Mount  Holly. 

Oape  May  C.  H. 

Bridgetown. 

Newark. 

Woodbury, 

Jersey  City. 

Flemington. 

Trenton. 

New  llrunswick. 

Freehold. 

Morristown. 

Patcrson. 

Salem. 

Siunerville. 

Newton. 

Belvidere. 


This  state  now  derives  an  annual  income  of  mora 
than  940,000  for  dividends  and  transit  duties  paid  by 
railroad  and  canal  companies,  which,  with  a  state  tax 
of  f^om  $20,000  to  $30,000  annually,  is  sufficient  to  meet 
all  public  expenses,  A  new  penitentiary,  on  the  Penn* 
sylvania  system,  has  been  opiened  at  Lamberton.  Wil- 
Ifam  Pennington  was  the  last  governor  elected. 

DELAWARE. 


CouDtiei. 


Kent 

New  Castle 
Sussex 

Total.. 


K>0.  •S4a 


10,872 
33,120 
35,003 


78.085 


County  TowDi, 


Dover 

I  Wilmington. 
I  Newcastle.. 

Georgetown  . 


Fop.  »40. 


3,790 

8,367 
9,737 


This  state  possessed  in  1840,  ftinds  (exclusive  of  tha 
school  fund),  amounting  to  $209,686;  the  school  fund 
being  $172,997.  Mr. William  B.Cooper  was  the  last 
governor  elected. 

MARYLAND. 


CouDtia 


fVetttm  Short. 

Alleghany 

Anne  Arundel.... 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Charles 

Frederick 

Harford 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's.. 

St.  Mary's 

Washington 


Eastern  Short. 

Caroline 

Cecil 

Dorchester 

Kent 

Queen  Anne's... . 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Worcester. . .      . . 


Total 469,232 


Pop.  184a 


15,690 
99,332 
134.379 
9.239 
16  "23 
36,405 
17.120 
::,»C9 
i,r,j.t 

j.i,'J24 
28,850 


7,806 
17,939 
18,843 
10,812 
12,633 

I2,0UU 
18,377 


County  Toffoi. 


Cumberland. 

Annapolis. 

Baltimore. 

Prince  Frederick. 

Port  Tobacco. 

Frederick. 

Bel-Air. 

Roekville. 

Upper  Marlboro'. 

Leonardtown. 

Hageratown. 

Denton. 

Elkton. 

Cambridge. 

Chestertovvn. 

Centreville. 

Princess  Anne. 

Easton. 

Snowhill. 


Amendments  to  the  constitution  of  this  state  were 
confirmed  in  18.18,  according  to  which,  the  senatrs  here- 
after is  to  consist  of  21  members,  elected  for  2,  4,  and  6 
years— one-third  lo  be  elected  every  second  year;  the 
house  of  de!e;ja!es  lo  consist  of  70  memlipm.  eleeteH  an- 
nually—to be  increased  in  number  according  to  a  pro 
rata  increase  of  population,  of  3  for  h'fa  than  15,000; 
4,  fVom  1.;,0n0  to  25,000)  5,  fVom  25,000  t<i  .15.000;  and  6, 
above  S.'i  000,  Governor  to  he  elected  by  the  people  every 
three  vears;  and  the  state  being  divided  into  three  dis- 
lrictB,'the  governor  to  be  elected  from  each  district  alter- 
nately.   The  relation  uf  master  and  slave  cannot  b« 


esi 
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&Uere<l  with  .-it  tli.~  unanlmoiiA  coiii: ' 
rive  leginlituroi,  aiid  not  the.i,  with' 


of  two  iuceci< 
a  rcititutinn  to 


ih«  maiter  for  bis  prnpo'.ty.  A  grunt  ( !  ^30,000  Iibi  been 
■nadti  by  the  legiNlature  fur  tho  erect. tii  of  an  insane 
■syliim;  thr  Ch«fupcak«  i  nd  Uhio  Cntitil  ii  in  prnt^rusa; 
■rii  „  r^'  y.vif  from  Haiti  niire  to  Ciimburlanil  la  alao  in 
t.  <inu'  ;if  > -Mbttiiction,  and  ex|iccted  to  uo  flniihed  by 
Ibe  vif  t>t'  th'.'  year  IMl.  Mr.  Franci*  B.  Thomai  wai 
*lli'  III     ((OW'iior  elected. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
JtuoMttm  Dittrict. 


Countlt!!. 


Adiims . 
Berkb... 

Biicke  • . 


33,04( 

64,300 

4S107 

30,033 
30,118 
10.701 
37.703 
84,303 
SI, 872 
23,7f« 
i'.P71t 
47,JJ1 
40  Wo 
17,01)0 

"11  Ml' 

!'..*)■-: 


IVtu'  i    fll/fl,7.4 


Chester 

CumbofU^nd .. 

Dauphin 

Dclavvnrt' 

Fran'ilin 

L.incu8ter  ■ . . . 

i  Lebanon  

I  lehlgh 

'  nfonroe 

'  lUontgomery.. 

Northumpton . 

TMrry 

Thilnlelphia 

PlJ-l'Mi'...  Ci'". 

Pikf 

SIchiijiiiill.... 

Vv'nvue 

York 


rop.  1(40. 


Cour*v  T(:-  m. 


'tcttysbun; ... 

itegiling..  .. . 
i  DoyleBtoWii,. . 
I  Bristol 

West  Chest  T. 

Carlisle 

Harribbdro.  . 

Chester 

Chambenbv  ri> 

Lancaster .... 

Liibanon     ... 

Allentown  ■ .. 

Stmndsburg... 

T>>,'ri8tow».. . 

h  sion 

Bic^iinfleld.. .. 


Flaludelphia.. 

Milloid 

'••••,vjirBbiir{;.. 
)H?t!iKriy. .. .    . 
Voj.'c 


Fop.  184a 


IVtiinnDutrhl. 


Allcgiioni' .... 

.Arxstri  ng  ... 

Beaver....... 

Bedforn 

Br«iIford  • .  ■ .  ■ 

Builer..   

Cantt'.'ic:. 

Centre 

Clearfleirt  .... 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Erie 

Fayette 

Greene 

Huntingdon . . 

Indiana 

JelR-rsou  .... 

Juniata 

Luzerne 

'  Lycnniing ... 
'  McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Northumberland 

Potter 

Somerset 

Hugquehanna. 

Tirga 

Jnion 

Venango 

W.irren 

Washington... 

Westmoreland 


fotal... 
Total  of  the  State 


2w,;(fi3 

5S>,.135 
3'i,7«0 
22,!mt 
11,330 
30,409 

7,8.14 

6,333 
84,207 
31,724 
31,344 
33,374 
19,147 
35,484 
90,783 

7,833 
11,080 
44.000 
83,040 

8,975 
33,873 
13,098 
80.037 

3,371 
10,030 
21,195 

15.498 
82,787 

17,900 

0,278 
41.279 
42,099 


Pittsburg... 
Kittaning. 

Beaver 

Balford 

Towauda.. 
Butler. — 
Kiiensburg. 
Bcllefonte . 
Clearfleld.. 


813,280 


1,734,033 


Danville 

Mendville .... 

Erie 

Union..   

Wayneaiiurj.. 
Hunlingdo'i  . . 

Indiunn 

Bronkville. ... 
Mifflintowr,  . . 
Wilkes  barre.. 
Williamspnrt . 
Binelhport. . .  • 

Mercer 

LewistoWH... 

feiiiibury 

Ciiwdersport.. 

Stimerset 

Montrote 

Welisbnrough. 
New  Berlin... 

Franklin 

Warren 

Washington . . 
Greensburg... 


1.908 
8,410 

903 
1,438 
8,133 
4,331 
3,<I80 
1,790 
3,330 
8,417 
1,8GC 
S193 
07 
8,937 
4,803 

412 

f<>,'>,MO 

048 

779 

299 

4,779 


11,115 

i,:k3 

551 
1,022 
UI3 
801 
333 
1,031 


1,3J9 
3,413 
1,710 

1,145 

074 

270 

430 

1,718 

1,353 

781 
8,058 


ffiffi 
633 

679 
595 

ri7 

8,002 
800 


common  ploaa  and  other  courts  of  record,  fbr  ten  yeilA 
instead  of  lor  life,  as  heretofore.  Accnnling  to  a  report  or 
tlio  canal  commissioners  in  1839,  this  state  had  then 
completed,  720JI  miles  of  ennali  and  railroads,  and  307 
miles  of  canals  and  railnadi  in  profrefs.  A  new  "High 
School"  ha*  been  npaned  in  Philadelphia,  for  about  3M 
boys,  and  public  education  generally  is  coducted  on  th« 
most  liberal  scale.  Mr. David  R.ror'..'  was  the  laM 
governor  elected. 

VIRGINIA.  '•■ 

-  .!■  Eaittrit  DUtrUl  ■■    (."»." 


CouDliei. 


An  amended  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was  sisn- 
«d  by  a  convention  appointed  for  its  fornmtioii,  in  Phi- 
Indelphin,  February  S2d,  1838.  ''"  •>  chief  nlierations 
weie,  lliut  llie  lecisiature  slinul '  n  annually  on  the 
flrst  Tucfulny  in  January — thr.t  nators  should  be 

(.liosen  for  three  years— that    '  'rnor  should  not 

}»!d  hi;  office  for  lOnger  than  .  ■  .  „...»ecutivn  terms  of 
three  years  each— that  white  fVeemen  only  siiall  vote- 
that  county  offlrcrs  shall  be  eU-cted  hy  the  people— that 
the  senate  shall  confirm  the  appointment  of  Judges  made 
by  the  gc  'riior- that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
■hall  hok^  .IBce  for  Afleen  yean,  and  the  Judges  of  the 


Acomac 

Aibtdnarle... 

Amelia 

Ami'',  t' at 

Bulfnrd 

6iii'is>vick 

Buck'  i/ri^am 

(ii.n]'_'l! 

Caroline 

Ch;irl«t)  City 

Cliarlotti; 

Chester -Md.. 

Culpcpcjj 

Cuniberlaiid 

Dinwiddle .. 

Eliz-ib<!th  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Gloucester 

Uoochland 

Greensville 

Greene 

Halifax 

Hunover 

Henrico ■•.. 

Henry 

Isle  of  Wiglit 

James  City 

King  George 

King  William 

Kingjc  Queen  .... 

Lancaster 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Madison  .  .< 

Miitiiowi  .  

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Nanseinond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Norlhiimlierland.. . 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Princes*  Anne 

Prince  Eilward .... 

Prince  George 

Prince  William.. .. 
Rappahannock ...  ■ 

Ricliinoiid 

SouthiMiipton 

8|ioisvivniiia 

BlnlTiinf 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

York 


Ivf.  I94U. 


:7.o;v 
-r.'.li24 
1(;,.S0 

»u,;!  ,1 

UM6 

1(',780 
Sl.OW 

i7,Hi;i 

4,774 
ll,a»5 

37,  M8 
11,:!!I3 
.10,:iil!9 
!22,35H 
.1,7(W 

ii,:um 
o,:»<o 

21,877 

8.812 

15,833 

10,715 

0,700 

0,300 

4,333 

85,930 

14,9fv-, 

33,0,0 

7,r.» 

0  )72 
.1579 

i.m 

jo.wa 

4,t;'.« 

so,4:ii 

15,433 
11055 

fi,!07 
7, 142 

90,724 
4,392 

10,7tt3 

18.287 
0,2.10 

97,3»i9 
7.715 
7.'.«4 
9,7i:) 
9,125 

8,o:i2 
Srt,:«w 

7,!I'J4 

7,'jy5 

I4.ii>;<) 

7,175 
8,144 

o.aw 

5.!Ka 
14,52.'! 
15,101 

8,4-1 

r  ,■•1 

!'•       • 


Total. 


Alleghany, 
Augusta.. . 

Bath 

Berkeley... 
Botetourt . 
Braxton.... 
Brooke.... 


Counl>  I'liwnfc 

/ir.'.jr.,MC  (j.  ii. 
Cnsrtiitir.  ^rille. 
Amelia  C.  H. 
Amherst  O.  H. 
Liberty. 
Lawrence  ville. 
Buckingham  C.  H. 
Campbell  C.  H. 
/.owling  Oret~'i. 
Charles  '  il  i  V.  H, 
Charlotte  C.  H 
Chp-.tj'rflcid  C.  :u 
Cuy.^-ii'"  ''.  ii. 

Cull:!  .       r.u 

Wnwiil.iK  i  .  H. 
ifi'implon  C  H. 
'.".I'ipahannock. 
Fairfax  C.  11. 
Warrenton. 
Palmyra. 
Rocky  M'  unt. 
Glouces'iirC.  H. 
Goocl-.and  C.  U. 
HiCsford. 

ifalifax  C.  H. 
Hanover  C.  U. 

RlCUMONO. 

Martinsville. 
Smithfleld. 
Williamsburg. 
King  George  C.  H. 
King  William  C.  H 
lung  &  Queen  0.  H. 
Jiancastor  C.  H. 
Leesburg. 
Louisa  C.  H. 
Lunenburg  C.  H. 
Madison. 
Mathews  C.  H. 
Boydton. 
Urbanna. 
Suffolk. 
Livingston. 
New  Kent  C.  H. 
Norfolk. 
Eaatville. 

Northumberi'd  C.  H. 
Nottoway  C.  H. 
Orange  C.  H. 
Patrick  C.  H. 
Pittsylvania  O.  H. 
Scotlaville. 
PriiireSB  AnnnC.  H. 
Prince  Edward  C.U, 
(^ity  Point. 
Breiitsvillo. 

Richmond  C.  H. 
Jcrusnli'in. 
Fredi^rickahurg. 
Falmouth. 
Surrey  C.  II. 
'iiseex  C.  H. 
Warwick  C.  H. 
tV'estnioruluiid  C.  H 
Yorktown. 


iittrict. 


1ititi98 

4.;)oo 


uuViiiQtnn. 
SIniinton. 
Rnlh. 

Mnrlinslmrg. 
Fiiicastle. 
lilrii.xton  C.  H. 
Wellsburg 


Cabell.. 
Clarke  . . . 
Fayette . 
Floyd . . . 
Frederick . 

Gilei 

Grayson..  • 
Oreenbrier| 
Hampshiri 
Hardy.... 
Harrison. . 
Jai:kson. .. 
Jeflbraon  • .' 
Kanuwha. 

Lee 

Lewis 

Logan  . . .  ■ 

Marshall . . 

Mason  — 

Mercer.... 

Monongali] 

Monroe . 

Monigomel 

Morgan . 

Nicholas.. 

Ohio 

Page 

Pehdinton . 

Focahontai 

Preston . . 

Pulaski . . 

Randolph . 

Roanoke. 

Rockbrirlge 

Rockinghai 

Russell. 

Bcott... 

Bhenandoa 

Smythc  . . 

Tazewell. 

Tyler 

Warren . . 
Washingto 
Wood  . 
Wythe . 
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Coatlik. 


Cabell 

Clitrke 

Fayetto 

Floyd 

Frnderick 

Oilei ^ 

Grayaon 

Greenbrier 

Hampshira 

flariiy 

Harrison 

Javkson 

Jeffurann 

Kanawha 

Lee 

Lewia 

Lngan 

Maritaall 

Maaon 

Marcar 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Nicholai 

Ohio 

Page 

Fehdinton 

Pocahontaii 

Preaton 

Pulaaki 

Randolph 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Rnaaell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smythe 

Tazewell 

Tyler 

Warren 

Waahington 

Wood  

Wythe 

Total 

Total  of  the  state. 


Fop.lMO. 


8.163 
6,3S3 
3,034 
4,43.-1 
14.a4!< 
8,307 

9,oa7 

8,603 

13,303 
7,033 

17,060 
4,890 

14,083 

13,367 
8,441 
8,131 
4,300 
6,037 
6.7n 
3,833 

17,308 
8,433 
7,405 
4.333 
3.313 

13.337 
6,194 
6,940 
3,033 
6,860 
3,739 
6,308 
8,400 

14,384 

17,344 
7,878 
•;,303 

11.618 
6,833 
6,390 
6,034 
3,637 

13,001 
7,033 
9,378 


CouDtf  Towot. 


Cabell  C.  H. 


Floyd  C.  H. 
Winchoater. 
Gilei  C.  H. 
Qrayaon  C.  R. 
Lawiahurg. 
Romney. 
Moorfleld. 
Clarksburg. 
Jackaon  C.  U. 
Charlcaton. 
Kanawha  C.  H. 
Joneaville, 
Wealon. 
Logan  C.  H. 
Eliza  bethtcwn. 
Point  Pleaaant. 

Morgantown. 

Union. 

Cliriatianaburg. 

Berkeley  Springs. 

Nichnlaa. 

Wheeling. 

Franklin. 

Hunteraville. 

Kingwood. 

Beverly, 

Leiingten. 

Harriaourg. 

Lebanon, 

Eatillville. 

Woodatock. 

Marion. 

Tazewell  0.  H. 

Middlebourne. 

Abingdon. 
Parkerahurg. 
Wythe  C.  H. 


433,833 


1,339,797 


The  term  of  Mr.  John  Rutherford,  the  prefient  gover- 
nor ofthiii  state,  will  expire  on  the  31st  of  March,  1843. 
In  1840,  the  literary  or  education  fund  of  this  state 
amounted  to  $1,413,333. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Diitricti, 


Abbeville... 
Aiidfrson  ... 
Uarnwell.... 
Beaufort . . . . 
Charleston . . 

Cheater 

Cheaterfleld  . 
Colleton  . . . . 
Darlington.. 
Edgefleld  — 
Fairfield  . . . . 
Georgetown. 
Greenville. . . 

Horry 

Kpfalirtw  . 
Lancaai" 
Laurr   .       ,. 
he.. .....ou  , . 

M n 


Fop.  isia 


M^ !  Ihorough  . . 

N'M  berry 

Orangeburg  .  . 

Pickens 

Richland 

fliiartanh,tt.v 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamaburg . 
York r. 


}<),n31 
18,403 
31,471 
33,704 
82.661 
1T.747 
8,374 
38,348 
14,833 
33,833 

30.  ins 

18,374 

17.l'-!9 

5,753 

1%'m 

B"l.7 
31,584 
19,111 
13,033 

8,408 
i8,3,10 
18,519 
14,356 
16,397 


27.893 
18,936 
10.337 
18,383 


gntt  or  JiullM. 


Abbeville. 
Anderson  C.  H. 
Barnwell  C.  H. 
Cnosawhatckie. 
Charleston. 
Chrater  C.  H. 
Chesterfield  0.  H. 
Walterbo  rough. 
Darlington  0.  H. 
Ed^efleld  C.  H. 
Winneborough. 
(Icorgetnwn. 
Virepuville  C.  H. 
nwnyliorough. 
(Jiiiiiiicn. 
I  Lancaster  C.  H. 
'.  (lurens  C.  If. 
...i^iington  C.  H. 
Mh -ion  C.  H. 
Marlborough  O.  H. 
Newberry  C.  H. 
OrangobiirgC.  H. 
Pickens  C.  H. 
Columbia. 

,"l"' ■■'••«   ^^ 

Humtervillu. 
lUnionville 
Kingatree. 
lYotkville. 


Several  Judicious  improvements  have  been  introdneed 
in  the  law  courts  of  this  state,  and  the  common  Khools 
have  increased  in  number,  Tha  term  of  John  P.  Richr 
ardson,  the  present  governor,  will  expire  in  Deeemker, 
1843. 


_  To"'-' •  ••.■...■■■     304,398 

Vol.  ^' 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


m  (itw,  -4 


COUltlM. 


Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufiirt 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Cabarras 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswelll 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Columbus,....! 

Craven 

Cumberland .  ■ . 

Currituck 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Edgecombe .... 

Franklin 

Gates 

Granville 

Greene 

Guillbrd 

Halifhz 

Haywood 

Handerson .... 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Martin 

Mecklenburg . . 
Montgomery . . 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton  . 

Onalow 

Orange 

Pasquotank . . . 
Perquimans... 

Person 

Pitt 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham  . . 

Rowan  

Rutherford.... 

Sampson 

Stokes  

Surry  

Tyrrel 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington  .. 

Wayne 

Wilkea 

Yancey 


Fop.  1B40. 


Total. 


ii.vn 

7,467 

13,335 

13.175 

8,033 

3,963 

10,084 

13,790 

0,380 

3,603 

6,391 

14,603 

16,343 

3,437 

6,600 

3,041 

13,433 

13,384 

6,703 

14,600 

7,374 

11,183 

13,708 

10.980 

8,161 

18,817 

6,593 

10,178 

16,868 

4,073 

3,139 

7,484 

6,458 

15,685 

10,509 

4,943 

7,605 

35,160 

4,869 

7,637 

18,373 

10,780 

7,988 

9,047 

13,313 

13369 

7,337 

34,356 

8,514 

7,346 

9,790 

11,806 

13,875 

8,900 

10,370 

13,443 

13,109 

19,303 

19.157 

164MS 

13,070 

4,637 

31,)'8 

12,929 

4,835 

10,891 

12.577 

3,063 


Coasljr  Towoa. 


Wadeaborough. 

Jeflitraonton. 

Waahington. 

Windaor. 

Elizabethtown. 

Smithville. 

Aahville. 

Morgantown, 

Concord. 

New  Lebanon. 

Beaufort. 

Caawell  C.  H. 

Pituborough. 

Edsnton. 

Whitesville. 

Newbern. 

Fayettevilla. 

Currituck. 

Lexington, 

Kenansville. 

Tarborough. 

Louisburg. 

Gatesville. 

Oxford. 

Snow  Hill. 

Greensborough. 

Haliflix. 

Haywood  C.  H. 

WInton. 

Lake  Landing. 

Statesville. 

Bmlthfleld. 

Trenton. 

Kingston. 

Lincolnton. 

Franklin. 

Williamston, 

Charlotte.. 

Lawrenceville. 

Carthage. 

Nashville. 

Wilmington. 

Northampton  0.  H. 

Onslow  C.  H. 

Hillaborough. 

Elizabeth  City. 

Hertfbrd. 

Roxborough, 

Greenville. 

Aahborough. 

Rockingham. 

Lumberton. 

Wcntwortb. 

Saliabury. 

Rutherford  ton, 

Clinton, 

Salem. 

Rockford, 

Columbia. 

Raleiou. 

Warrenton. 

Plymouth. 

Wayneaborougb, 

Wilkeshorough, 

Burnsville. 


753,419 


.'.reording  to  an  amendment  cf  the  constitution  of 
this  Btate,  the  aonatn  ia  to  coneiat  <i(  50  iiienibers,  bien- 
nially chosen  by  ballot,  nnd  the  houM>  of  commons  of 
ISO  meiabern,  aimilaily  elected ;— ftiither  appointments 
ofmembc'si  to  be  made  by  the  general  asaembly  in  1841, 
1851,  and  every  SO  years  thereafter.  General  assembly 
io  meet  every  two  years,  and  both  nouses  to  elect  by  a 
joint  vote,  a  aecretary  of  state,  a  treasurer,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  state,  w!.o  are  to  hold  otfice  for  two  years.  Gov- 
ernoi  iw  be  chosen  by  qualified  voteru  every  two  years; 
general  assembly  to  apiKiint  attorney  general  every  fout 
vears;  and  no  person  who  denies  the  being  of  a  God,  o 
the  truthi  of  riuistianity,  to  be  eligible  to  hold  oflic*. 

4E 
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Two  Important  rallrotdi  ware  opened  In  thli  itats 
In  1B40— tb«  Wllmlniton  and  Ralslih,  161  milei  In 
tongtb,  and  tha  Raloigh  and  Oaiton,  8a  mllei,  Accord- 
in|  to  a  report  made  to  tha  V.  Btatei  gnvernment  In  the 
Hma  year,  by  John  H.  Wheeler,  auporliilendent  of  the 
branch  mint  at  Charlotte,  it  appeared  that  fVom  the  die- 
•overy  of  the  gold  mine*  In  Inat  etale,  to  the  end  of 
I83B,  they  had  produced  110,000,000  of  bullion.  Mr,  J. 
M.  Mnrehead  wai  the  last  governor  elcctadi  Cotton 
uanufactoriet  arc  increasing  In  Ihia  itate. 

•:  GEORGIA. 


Count  in. 


Appling 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Bibb 

Bryan 

Bullock 

Burko 

Bulls 

Cani(l«n 

Campliell  ...• 

Carroll 

Can 

Chatham 

Chattooja.... 
Cherokee  .  •  •  • 

Clarke 

Cobb 

Columbia  .••■ 

Coweta 

Crawford  .... 

Dade 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dooly 

Early 

Efflngham.... 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Fayette 

Floyd  

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gilmer....... 

Glynn 

Greene 

Gwinnett  .... 
Habersham... 

Hall 

Hancock 

Harris 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper  

Jenerson 

Jones 

Laurens • 

Lee 

Liberty  

Lincoln  

Ix>wndes 

Lumpkin 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

M'Inlosh 

Meriwether . . 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morgan 

Murray 

MuKogee  .  ■ . . 

Newton 

Ogletiiorpe . . . 

Paulding 

Pike 

Pularki  

Putnam 

Rabun  

Randolph  . . . . 
Richmond. . .  ■ 

Bcrivcn 

Stewart 

Bumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro.... 

Tatnall 

Telftir 

Thomaa 


Fop.  ItM 


'J.OJS 
4,330 
7.330 
0,80-i 
3,IH3 
3,103 

13,178 
9,308 
6,07S 
3,370 
3,399 
9.3<.I0 

18,801 
3,438 
5,809 

10,933 
7,930 

11,330 

10,304 
7,081 
1.364 
9,873 

10,467 
4,437 
9,444 
3,079 

11,139 
3,130 
0,101 
4,441 
9,019 
0,886 
3,936 
9,308 

11,690 

10,804 
7,961 
7,879 
9,699 

13,933 
9,339 

11.796 
9,711 
3,038 
8,333 

11.111 
7,394 

10,069 
9,989 
4,990 
7,341 
9,899 
9,974 
9,671 
9.049 
4,910 
4,813 
9,360 

14,133 

10,375 
1,616 
9,131 
4,0S9 

11,699 

11.638 

10.668 
3,996 
9.175 
9,389 

10,960 
1,913 
P,«7B 

11.393 
4,794 

13,933 
3,799 

19,637 
5,190 
8,734 
8,703 
6,766 


County  TowM. 


Appling  C.  11. 
\ewton. 

MlLLIDOIVILLa. 

Maci)n. 

Bryan  C.  H. 

Htatesbo  rough. 

Wayneibo  rough. 

Jackson. 

Jefltrsunton. 

Campbellton. 

Carrollton. 

Cuuville. 

Savannah. 

Canton. 

Watkinsville. 

Marietta. 

Applingville. 

Newman. 

Knoxville. 

Rainbriilgo. 

Decatur. 

Drayton. 

Blakely. 

Sltringfleld. 

Elberton. 

Bwainsbnrough. 

Fayetteville. 

Rome. 

Cumming. 

Carnesville. 

Rlljay. 

Brunswick. 

Oreensborough. 

LawrencevilTn. 

Clarksville. 

Gainesville. 

Bparta. 

Hamilton. 

Franklin. 

M'Oonougli. 

Perry. 

Irwinville. 

Jeflbrson. 

Monticello. 

Louisville. 

Clinton. 

Dublin. 

Btarkville. 

Hinesville. 

Lincolnton. 

Franklinville. 

Dahlonega. 

Danielsville. 

Tasewell. 

Darien. 

Greeneville. 

Forsyth. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Madison. 

Bpringplaee. 

Columbus. 

Covington. 

Lexington. 

Paulding  C.  H. 

Zebulon. 

Hawkinaville. 

Bntonton. 

Clavton. 

Oulhbert. 

Auvusts. 

Jacksonbomugh. 

Lumpkin. 

Americua. 

Talbotton. 

CrawfordsviHe. 

Reidaville. 

Jackaonville. 

Tbomaaville. 


GEORGIA  —etntimtui. 


CountlM. 


mp.iMO, 


Troup 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson.. 


Total 601,393 


14,733 

8,499 
3,198 
9,408 
6,979 

10,909 
9.393 
9,789 

10,909 
1,338 

10,148 
(.,843 


Coualy  Towab 


Lagrange. 

Marlon. 

RIalraville. 

Thomaston. 

Laniyette. 

Miiiiroo. 

Wnresborough. 

Warrunton. 

Banderavlllfl. 

Way  Ill's  vi  lie. 

Waihington. 

Irwinton. 


The  Central  Georgia  and  other  railroads  have  roueb 
Improved  thia  atate.  The  right  of  the  people  aasembled 
in  convention  to  altar  their  conalKution,  haa  been  re* 
cogniaod— the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  conveniiona, 
and  then  to  submit  their  acts  to  the  people.  Otaarlea  J, 
M'DoiiBid  was  the  last  governor  elected. 

ALABAMA.  <. 

Northern  Diitriet, 


CoutiM. 


Benton 

Blount 

Cherokee. . . 
KeKalb.... 
Fayette  . . . . 
Franklin... 
Jackaon.... 
Lauderdale. 
Lawrence.. 
Limeatone  . 
Madiaou  . . . 

Marlon 

Marahall .  • . 
Morgan  . . . . 
Randolph  . . 
St. Clair  ... 
Talladega . . 


Total 183,776 


Pop.  is«a 

14,960 

5,970 

8,773 

5,939 

6,949 

14,370 

15,719 

14,485 

13,313 

14,374 

85,706 

5,847 

7,553 

9,841 

4,973 

5,638 

13,587 


Coualy  Ton 


Jackaonville. 
Blountaville. 


Payette  C.  H. 

Rutaellville. 

Bellefonle.  WoodvUI* 

Florence. 

Moulton. 

Athena. 

Huntavllle. 

Pikoville. 

Somerville. 

Aahville. 
Talladega. 


Southern  Diitriet. 


Autauga 

Baldwin 

Barbour 

Bibb 

Butler 

Chambers . . . , 

Clarke  

Conecuh 

Cooaa 

Covington.... 

Dale 

Dallas 

Greene 

Henry ■ 

Jelibrson 

Jjowndes 

Macon 

Marengo ..... 

Mobile.  

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Ruaaell 

Shelby 

Sumter 

Tallapoosa . . . 
Tuacalooaa . . . 

Walker 

Waablngton. . 
Wilcor 


Tnl«!..,,,, 
Total  of  State. 


14,349 
9,951 
19,094 

8,384 
8,6"9 
17,3^-. 

8,197 

6,995 

8,435 

7,397 

35,199 

84,034 

5,787 

7,131 

19,5.19 

11.847 

17,364 

18,741 

10,680 

84.574 

10,0t« 

17,118 

10,108 

13,913 

6,113 

89,937 

6,444 

16,9871 

4,0%) 

9,300 

19,978 


Waahington. 
Blakely. 
Clayton. 
Centrevllle. 
Greenville. 
I  Lafayette. 
Clarkeaville. 
Sparta. 
Roekford. 
Montezuma. 
Dale  C.  H. 
Cahawba. 
Erie. 

Columbia. 
Ely  ton. 
Hayneaville. 
Tuakegee. 
Linden. 
Mobile. 
Claiborne. 
Montgomery. 
Perry  C.  H. 
Carrollton. 
Pike  C.  H. 
Cuaaeta. 
Shelbyville. 
Livingston. 
Montreal. 
ToacALOoaA. 
Jasper. 

Waahington  C.  H. 
Cnnlon. 


In  1839,  the  legialature  paaa.  ^  acta  incorporatinc  Mo< 
bile  College,  and  13  academlea.  The  sum  of  $.10,000  haa 
been  appropriated  for  a  penitentiary  at  Wetumpka,  and 
impriaonment  for  debt  abolished.  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick 
waa  tbe  laat  governor  elected. 


SUPPLEMENT— UNITED  STATES. 


\*>f  TowHi 

!•■ 

llle. 

■Ion. 

ite. 

I, 

iornu|h. 

linn, 

IVillfl. 

•ville. 
iglon. 
tn. 


li  have  miich 
iple  iHeinbled 
,  hai  been  re- 
9Convank3oDi, 
e.    Charles  J, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
NorthtrH  Diilrict. 


lyTow 

le. 


,  H. 

le. 

.  Woodvin*. 


e. 


iCH. 


^ratinit  Mo> 
r«30,000  hu 
tumpka,  and 
I  Fitzpatnck 


CouMlw. 


Atlala 

Bolivar 

Carroll 

Chlekaiair... 

Choclaw 

Coahoma 

De  Bote 

Itowamba.... 
Lafayette . . .  < 

I/iwndei 

Marihall 

Monroe 

Noxubee 

Oc:ibbeha.... 

Panola 

Pontotoc 

Tallahatchie . 

Tippah 

Tlihamingo . . 

Tunica 

Winiton 

Yalabuiba . .. 


Total 148,690 


r«p.  iMO. 


4,303 
1,330 

10,481 
9,005 
6,010 
l,9U0 
7,009 
9,371 
fl,.131 

14,9i:i 

17,S3tl 
0,990 
0,079 
4,970 
4,697 
4,401 
9,069 
0,444 
0,6HI 
831 
4,690 

19,948 


Cwuiljrl 


Koaetuiko. 

Bolivar. 

Carrollton. 

Houiton. 

Oreeniboroufh. 

Hernando. 

Pullon. 

Oif'wil. 

Colli  iiihuf. 

Holly  gprlnga. 

Athoni, 

Macon. 

Btarkvilla. 

Panola. 

Pontoloo. 

Tllatoba. 

Ripley. 

Jacin4o. 

Tunica  C.  M. 

Ix)uiivllle. 

Coffeevilla. 


Adami 

Amite 

Claiborne  ... 

Clarke  

Copiah 

Covington... 

Franklin 

Greene 

I  Hancock. ...< 

Hindi 

Holmei 

Jaokion...... 

Jasper  ....... 

Jeflbrion  .... 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lauderdala.. 
Lawrence . . . 

Leake 

Madison  .... 

Marian 

Neshoba  ...., 

Newton 

Perry  

Pike 

Bankin 

Bcott 

Simpson  .... 

Smith 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Wilkinson .. 
Yazoo 


Southern  Diitriet. 


10,434 
0,911 

13,078 
9,086 
6,049 
9,717 
4,779 
1,636 
3,367 

10,008 
0,499 
1,069 
8,098 

11,690 
1,S98 
7,663 
9,398 
9,090 
9,109 

19,930 
3.630 
9,437 
9,997 
1,887 
6,191 
4,631 
1,693 
3,380 
1,961 

19,f>90 
7.987 
9,190 

14,193 

io,4eo 


Nalchei. 

Liberty. 

Port  Gibson. 

Quitman. 

Oallalin. 

Williamsburg. 

Meadvitlo. 

Leakeville. 

Bhieldsborough. 

Raymond. 

Lexington. 

Jackson  C.  H. 

Paulding. 

Fayette. 

Ellisville. 

De  Kalb. 

Marion. 

Monlicello. 

Carthage. 

Canton. 

Columbia. 

Philadelphia. 

Decatur. 

Augusta. 

Holmesvilie. 

Brandon. 

Hillsborough. 

Westvillu. 

Raleigh. 

Vicksliurg. 

Princeton. 

Winchester. 

Woodville. 

Benton. 


Total !   898,831 


Total  of  Slate 379,691 


LOUISIANA  —amltntud. 


The  legislature  of  18311  adopted  the  |ienltentiary  lys- 
em,  BhnliBhed  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  founded  a 
Hate  library.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1840,  the  town  of 
Natchez  was  half  destroyed  by  a  tornado,  and  317  peo- 
nie  killed.  The  term  of  Governor  M'Nutt  expires  in 
January.  1849. 

•     LOUISIANA, 
Eatlem  DUtriet. 


FarUha. 


Aseensioii 
AsBumntir 
Baton  Rouge, ) J . . , 

— *•  — "  -•^«6*»    •»    •• 

Carroll 

Cencordia 

Feliciana,  East... 
Feliciana,  West... 

Iberville  ..  

Jeflferson 

Lafoureb*  Ir.uiat 


Fop.  IIM 


6,091 

7,141 

8,1K8 

4.937 
0,414 
11,803 
10,010 
8,499 
10,470 

••an 


8e>ti  of  Jinties. 


Donaldson  ville. 
Auumption  C.  H. 
Concordia. 


Concordia. 

Jackson. 

St.  Frandsvilla. 

Iberville. 

Lafayette. 

Tbibadeauxville. 


rtrUM. 


Livinpton 

Madison 

Orleans 

Plaquemines 

Point  Coup4a 

Bt.  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

St.  Helena 

Bt.  James 

St.  John  Baptist.... 

Bl.  Tammany 

Terra  Bonne 

Washington 

[Deaf,  Dumb,  kit.,  j 
omitted.]  I 


Fop.  1140. 


9,319 

9,149 

109,103 

9,000 

7,808 
J,937 

4.7(»a 

3.SS9 
BAt8 
9,776 
4,908 
4,410 
9,640 


ToUI. 


Wett 


Avoyelles . , . . 

Caddo 

Calcasiieu  . . . 

Caldwell 

Catahaula. . . . 
Claiborne .... 
Lalkvette . . . . 
Natchitoches. 

Rapides 

St.  Laudry  ... 
St.  Martin's.. 
Bt.  Maryf.... 

Union 

Washita 


340,641 

em  Diet 

6,610 

9,989 

9,057 

9,017 

4,095 

6,185 

7,841 

14,390 

14,139 

194133 

8,674 

8,990 

1,838 

4,040 


iMkor  JiMss. 


Naw  Oa  LSAMs. 
Fort  Jackson. 
?uint  Coupe*. 


81.  Helena. 

Bringler's. 

Bonnet  CarrA. 

Onvlnglnn. 

Williamsburg. 

Frankllnton. 


Total 

Total  of  State. 


ritt. 
Markivilte. 


Harrisonburg. 

Russelvllle. 

Vermillion  villa. 

Natchitoches. 

Alexandria. 

Opelousas. 

St.  Martinsville. 

Franklin. 

Monroa. 


103,770 


399,411 


The  public  works  of  this  state,  since  1837,  have  muA 
improved  its  resources.  Andri  B.  Roman  was  the  last 
governor  elected. 

ARKANSAS. 


C    ntlM, 


Arkanaaa  

Benton 

Carroll 

Chicot 

Clarke 

Conway 

Crawford 

Crittenden  .... 

Desha 

Franklin 

Greene 

Hempstead.... 
Hot  Spring... 
Independence  . 

Izard 

JacKson 

JeSbrson 

Johnson 

Lafliyette 

Lawrence.... 

Madison 

Marion 

Miller 

Mississippi ... 

Monroe 

Phillip 

Pike 

Poinsett  

Pope 

Pulaski 

Randolph  .... 
St.  Francis ... 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy  

Sevier 

Union 

Van  Buren... 
Washington.. 
White 


Total. 


pep.  1840. 


1,346 
9,998 
9,T1 
3,803 
9,300 
9,809 
4,966 
1,961 
1,908 
3,665 
1,986 
4,991 
1,007 
3,6(>9 
9,344 
1,940 
9,966 
3,433 
3,900 
3,835 
8.779 
1,309 

1,410 

036 
3,947 

069 
1,330 
9,890 
9,390 
S,196 
S,490 
3,061 
1,694 

fi36 
3,810 
9.880 
1,918 
7,148 

990 


CoUDtf'iO 


Arkansas. 

Osage. 

Carrollton. 

Columbia. 

Greenville. 

Lewisburg. 

Crawford  C.  H. 

Marion. 


Hempstead  0.  H. 
Hot  Spring. 
Batesville. 
Izard  C.  H. 
Litchfield. 
Pine  Bluff. 
Johnson  C.  H. 
Lafbyette  C.  H. 
Jaekso'' 


Clarendon. 

Helena. 

Zebulon. 

Dwight. 
Little  Rocs. 

Madison. 

Benton. 

Booneville. 

Paraclifla. 
Corca  Fabre. 
Clinton. 
Fayetteville. 


97,974 


The  legislature  of  this  state  may  ?stablish  two  banka, 
one  iiaving  branches ;  and  may  emancipate  slaves  witli> 


SUPPLEMENT -UNITED  8TATE& 


out  eonient  nf  Iheir  nwnrn,  and  rniinivl  nllnweil  lo 
•laviti  In  tr'  'f.  Archlhald  Yell  wm  th*  lail  |overnur 
•leeltd. 


TENNFHSEB. 
Ea$t*r*  Diitriet. 


■e^.  I 


U'.linii 


Anitcrion  . 
lilmUmi 
Hloiint . 
Uriilli-y  . 
Cnni|ibell  ... 

Cirlur 

ClHlbnrn«..> 

('i)ck« 

(IrniiKi'r..... 

fircone 

llnmiKon  ... 
lUwkini.... 
JeB'erwin  . . , . 

Jithnao    

Kjiiix 

Marii.n 

M'Mlnri 

Mnigi 

Miinrno 

Mornua 

.   ik 

Kh    K 

Jci.  'e 

Alter 

f  :iiMn  .... 
Wulii  niton. 


11,..' 

1    i9 

s:.m 

0.474 

O.IHM 
Vi,r,Ti 
1«,U7(1 

8, 17  J 

1S.U7II 
9,»JH 

13,4fU 
fl.OTO 

ia,7IU 
4.7»4 

lti,(UO 
S.IMO 
3..'570 

n,'>H5 

]0,!I4H 

e,44J 

io,r.»ii 

11,731 


u. 


jBcktbornuih. 

Kli/jilH'llituwn. 

TaxowoU. 

Mt!W|Mirt. 

KiitU><l|ia. 

<.ri-uiivlllo. 

Iliimilinn  0. 

Rngeriiville. 

Oaiidridge. 

Knoivilh<. 

Jaipcr, 

Atliuni. 

Mndiinuvllle. 
,Montgoiiiary. 

iWanbington. 
iKingalnii. 
Bcvior  C.  M. 
Hlountivil  " 
JuDeil>orou4.>. 


Total I   334,330  1 


Middle  District. 


Bfdfhrd 90.340 

Cannon 7,103 

Cofflie f),l84 

Davld«on Sb.SOO 

DnKilb 3,HH8 

nickion 7,074 

Fcntrpii 3,330 

Franklin K.OXt 

Gilra S1.404 

Hickman H.OIH 

liumplircyi....   8.I0S 

Jacknon I3,f98 

Lnwrpnce '      7,131 

Lincoln >     91,403 

Manhall 14,333 

Maury I     98,1»6 

Muntfomery I     ]0,!)37 

Overton I      0,9TJ 

Robertson I     13.H01 

Rutherford I     34,3R3 

31,17(1 
SN.44^ 
H587 
111H03 
•■  ,703 
10.747 
37,000 
34,460 


Smith. 

Sumner 

"'ewart 

Warren 

Wayne 

White 

Williamion . 
Wilson 


Total. 


BbtlbyWIlt. 


I  Naibviluu 

Charlotte. 

Jemestown. 

Winchester. 

Pulaaki. 

Vernon. 

Reynoldsburf. 
,Oainesbornu|h. 
i  I.awreiicoburf . 
I  Fayotteville. 

Columbia. 
Olarksvitlc. 
Monroe. 
Sprir^fleld, 
Miirire<!shoib:igh. 
Carthage. 
Gnllatin. 
I  Dove-. 
M"    rtnville. 
Wnyncaborough. 
Spuria. 
iFranklin. 
.Lebanon. 


Benton 

Carroll 

Dver 

Fayette  — 

Gibson 

Hardiman.  ■ 

Hnrdin 

Haywood  . . 
Heiidersnn  , 

Henry 

Lauderdale. 
Madison ... 
M'Nairy  ... 

Obion 

Perry  

Shelby 

Tinlnr  .. ., , 
Weakley... 


41' 
We§tem 

4, 
13, 

4, 
SI, 
13 
14 

8, 
13 
II 
14, 

3, 
Ifl, 


0,870 
7»,241 


Total  of  Bfate 880,810 


Total. 


Diitriet. 

,778  I 

,303  I  Huntingdon. 

484    Dyer^buri  , 

Somerville. 

Trenton. 

Bolivar. 

i^iivnnnah 

Brownsvil'. 

Lexington. 


,1106  iFarii. 
4.13 


530 
385 
814 
410 
,731 


Jackson. 

Purdy, 

Troy. 

Shannonsville. 

Memphis. 

Coviiigiuil. 

Dresden, 


The  constitution  of  this  slate  was  amondrd  In  183S, 
when  the  number  of  represrntallres  was  n-slricted  tu 
73,  ut'til  the  population  should  rvnrh  l,SOO,niU,  and 
nervi  afterwariM  to  eirned  M.  flonsiors  iixvi'r  tu  ox* 
cP'.mI  tN'o-thirdsortherppri'niintntivrs.  Ministers  of  tha 
^•spel  i.otrllgllili'  Id  a  seal  in  eilh»r  branch  of  ihn  legis. 
faluro  i  "id  no  pciaoii  who  denies  the  h<ilng  of  a  OoJior 
who  in.'y  '■«  cunctirned  in  a  duel,  can  h(dd  a  civil  olRca, 
Lollerles  are  pruhibitwl.  Several  important  |iublie  Im. 
pnivements  have  lakrn  place  in  this  slate  atoca  1837. 
James  C.  Joims  wu  iId^  last  governor  tlactwl. 

KENTUCKY. 


r: 


Cob' 


Counlias. 

Adair 

Allen  

.\nderson 

Barren 

Rath 

i>'  , 

...tn ' . 

Breathitt 

Rreckon 

Brockt'iiridgs  . . 

Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

(Campbell 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

CIny 

Clinton 

CumlHirland . . . 

Daviess 

Edmonston . . . , 

Rstill 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd  

Franklin 

(lallttlin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greenup 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson  .... 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

JeObrsnii 

Jessamine 

Kenton 

Knox 

Laurel 

Lawrence  .... 

Lewis 

Lincoln . 

Livingston  . . . . 

Login 

V,  k:lson 

'i  irion 

Yf  aeon 

M'Cracken  .... 

vfeade 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . . 
>'organ  ....... 

Muhlenburg  ■ .  • 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike 

Pulaski 

Rockcastle  .... 
Russell 


n>p.  IMO. 

H,460 

7,.190 

3,439 

17.8H8 

0,703 

10,094 

14,478 

S,1U.1 

7,033 

8,044 

0,334 

n,HOH 

in,:)(i3 

«,71I4 

.1,314 

3,1NW 

3,003 

4,039 

13,387 

10,809 

4,e«7 

3,863 

0.090 

8,331 

3,914 

3.333 

33,104 

13,368 

0,303 

0,490 

4,003 

10.480 

4,199 

7,463 

4,461 

14,913 

6,897 

3^1 

16,3.17 

3,013 

13.479 

7,031 

0,348 

10,015 

8,068 

9,171 

30.346 

0,306 

7,816 

5.798 

3.079 

4,7.10 

6,306 

10,187 

0,033 

13,613 

J0,355 

11,033 

15,719 

4,745 

5.7W1 

C,S30 
9,332 
4.603 
6,964 
13,637 
8,745 
6.503 
7.380 
fi.Xia 
4,45S 
3080 
3,.in7 
0,630 
3,409 
4,338 


Coiwiy  TowM,         Fdi>.  IM" 


Columbia 

PcollHVille 

I.nwrencoburg. 

Glasgow 

Owingavilln ... 
Burlington  .... 
Paris 


Augusta 

Hardinsburg 

Shcpbcrdsville... 
Morgantnwn  .... 

Princeton 

Wadesborough  .. 
Newport 


Liberty 

Hopkinsvllle  , 
Wiuchestsr.., 
Manchester  ., 


Burkesvilla 

Owensborough 
Brownsville... 


IjCiington 

Fleiiiiiiirsburg. 
Presto  'lurg . 
FaA~,      iiT  .. 

Warsa»v 

Lancaster.... 
Williamstown 

Mayflrld 

LilchOeld  .... 
Orecnaburg . . . 

Greenup 

Hawesville... 

Elizabeth 

HnrlanC.H  .. 
Cvnthiana  ... 
Mumfnrdsvilla 
Henderson  ■ . . 
New  Castle  . . 
Columbus  .... 
Madisnnville  . 

Louisville 91,910 

NirholBsville i      6.19 

Covington I    3,090 

Barbourville 334 


486 
913 

309 

931 

1,197 

786 
634 


105 


135 
1,581 
1,047 


119 


6,907 

591 

84 

1,017 
tM 
480 


388 

490 
979 

798 
974 


31 


Louisa  . 


Stanford 

P'lem 

itusreilviHe 

RIchn. -1(1 

LcbaR<in 

Mavsville 

Pnducah 

Brandenburg  . . . 
Harrodsbure. ... 
Tomkinsville... 
Mount  Sterling . 
West  Liberty... 

Greenville 

Bardstown 

Carlisle 

Hartford 

La  Grange 

New  Liberty  . .  - 

Falmouth 

Perry  C.  H 

Pikevillc 

Somerset 

Mount  Vernon  . 
Jamestown .  • . . . 


363 
333 

1,196 
833 
546 

2.741 


1.354 
188 
563 


1,499 
356 
300 
333 

0(W 


99 
338 
909 


t 


■eotl. 

Shelby. 
I  Simpson 
\  Spuucer 
I  TiM  . 

Irlgg 
'  Triiiibia 
I  Union. . 

Warren 
\  Wiishiii) 

Wnynii 

Wliitley 

Woodfor 


The  rail 
aonlriliiiic 
«as  tliu  I 


D 
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Ohio— amihnud. 


;t  H  :i ; 


FDP.IMO 


4M 

ws 

1,IV7 

7M 
C34 


IM 


139 
1,SRI 
1,047 


IM 

9,961 

Ml 

M 

1.917 

OM  i 
480 


S8S 

490 

vn 

788 
974 

a» 

51 

91,910 

038 

9,096 

9S4 


903 
933 

l.lflO 
899 
546 

9,741 


1.3S4 
188 
MS 


•  1.499 
.  956 
■  300 

•  933 


99 
938 
909 


rop.  IMOk         CauDtgr  TtowM. 


I^v 


■cott . . . 

Bhvlhy.. 

Rlmptnn 

Bpuiicar 

I^kIiI  . . . 

Trim 

Trimble 

Iftiion 

W«rr«n 

WnnhlMilon 

WRViin   . . . 

Wlihify 

WoodftirU 


Oanrinlown  ■■■. 

Bhiilbyvliltt 

Frniiklin 

'raylarivllU  . . . . 

Elkton  

Cidli 

DditrDril 

MnrKimnpId  ... 
Ihiwlliif  Oroen 
HnriiiKni'lit  .... 
Montlrnlln  .... 
Wllitiiiy  V.  II. . 
VvriHlllt) 


1,611 
l,33r 

3DH 
470 

148 


SOfl 
149 

1.044 


Thn  mllruad*  recantly  conitriieted  In  Ihii  lUte,  hiva 
»<iiitrili>ii)>d  much  In  III  proiparit/.  Roberl  B.  Letchtr 
«rai  ihe  lut  governor  elecisd. 

OHIO. 


CoaMlM. 


Adami , 

Allun 

A«litabula 

Athona 

BRlmnnt 

nrnwn 

nmior 

Carroll •' 

Clianipalin. .. ., 

Clark  

Clorninnl     .... 

Clinton 

Coliiniblnna  — 

Coihnctnn 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga  

Darkf! 

Dolawaru  . .     . 

Erio 

Fairfleli!       .... 

Fayntti- 

Franklin 

Gallia 

Ooaiiit* 

Grnen 

(lUerngRy 

itamiltnn 

HanriM-lr  

Hanlin       

Harfi  .... 

Henry  .••■ 

Ililhia    I 

Ilockini; 

Hoimn* 

Huron 

jaeknon  

Jotforson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawroneo 

lilcking 

Lo|2an 

Iiorain 

Jjicn» 

Madixon  

Marion 

MfMlina  

MiHg!" 

Mi-ri:i>r 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomiry  .. 

Morgan 

Mufikingum  . .. 

Ottawa 

Pnuliling 

Pnrry  

Pickaway 

Piko 

Prehie 

Portago 

Putnam 

Richland 

Ron 

Bandimky 

Vol.  III. 


I1<p.  IMO, 


CoQDljr  Town*. 


13,IH3 
9,079 
93,734 
19,10!) 
30,901 
33,715 
2»,I73 
IH.IIIH 
16,791 
16,889 
93,100 
15,719 
40,;r78 
3I,,1!I0 
13,153 
Sn,.V)fl 
13.3(« 
23,0(10 

31,1)34 
10,I)B4 
95,!M9 
13,444 
15,997 
17,588 
97,748 
80,145 

9,980 

4,59H 
30,099 

3,.V)3 
93,3(i9 

9,741 
lfl,0H8 
811,933 

0,744 
35,0.10 
89.579 

9,738 
13,719 
35,090 
14,015 
18,4117 

9,3M2 

0,025 
14,7115 
18,353 
11,453 

8,377 
19,1)88 
18,531 
31,938 
90,853 
38,749 

8,348 

1,034 
10,344 
19,735 

7,098 
1!I,4H3 
33,965 

5,189 
44,533 
97,400 
10,183 


WBft  Union.... 

Lima 

icilbrion 

Athona 

81.  ClnlravlllR 
(innrcotnwn . 
Hamilton  ... 

Carrollton 

Urbann 

Bpringni'ld 

Batavia 

Wilmington.... 
New  Iiiibon  . . . . 

Cr)iihnctnn 

nncyrut 

Clovt'lond 

(iri'i'iivillo 

Delaware 

Huron  

Lancnfter 

Waiihlngton.... 

CoLIIMBim 

Gallipolla 

Ohardnn 

Xenia 

Cambridge 

Cincinnati 

Finillay 

Kenton 

Cadiz 

Dnmniicui 

Hillnborough  ... 

Logan 

Millorabnrg. 

Nnrwnlk 

JuckBon  

Bteubenville. .. . 
Mount  Vernon  . 

Paincaville 

Burlington 

Newark 

Hello  Fontaine  . 

Elvria 

Toledo 

London < 

Marion 

Medina ■ 

Chester 

Bt.  M.iry'a 

Trov      

Woii.    iield..... 

Dayton 

M'Connelivillo 
Zaneavlllc 


Somcraet 

Circleville 

Pikcton 

Kaion 

Ravenna 

Sugar  Crove 

Mannfleld 

Chillicothe 

Lower  Sandusky. 


rof.iMt. 


710 
710 


1,400 

ni« 

1,070 
3,003 
9,187 

1,490 
695 

6,071 
9,006 
898 
1,488 
3,379 

6,048 

1,314 

440 

1,845 
40,338 


1,093 
495 

436 

9,013 
397 
5,303 
3,303 
3,580 

9,705 

1,0.36 

1,333 
997 
570 
635 

1,470 
570 

1,391 

6,067 
4,766 


947 
9.390 


1,549 

1,338 
3,977 
1,117 


CmiIIm, 


H<loia 

Honaca  

Hhulhy 

Hinrk •■■ 

Hnninilt 

Trumbull 

1'uKarawai . . . 

Union 

Van  W«l 

Warren 

Wanhington... 

Wayne 

Wllliami 

Wood 


Total 1.519.407 


rr>p.  IkU). 


11,190 

1H,I3H 

13,154 

34.1103 

W,StM) 

3M,I07 

3.),)I31 

H,4'» 

1,577 

33,141 

S(),H33 

35,808 

4,405 

5,357 


CouBty  Towns. 


Aiy.lMO. 


Portamoulh. 

TilNn 

Ilurdin 

Canton 


Warren 

New  PhllMlolphla 

Maryavilla 

WilUire 

Lebanon  

Marietta 

Wnoaler 

Deflance 

I'erryfburg 


1,999 

1,090 

.300 
419 

1,814 

1,013 

044 

1,061 


Tho  inr,reaKlng  public  lmproTaDiont.<    and  common 
achoola  of  Ihia  Hiate,  are  gratliying  inilirallona  of  iti 

growing  pruaperlty.  A  new  iienitentiary.  on  Ihe  "  Au- 
urn  plan,"  haa  bean  built  at  Columbui;  alio,  an  aiy- 
Inrn  nir  p<ior  lunutlci.  The  term  of  TliomaaCorwIn, 
the  preisut  governor,  will  expire  in  November,  1849. 

MICHIGAN. 


CoanllH. 


Allegan. 
Barrv . . . 


lie 

llrnnch 

Calhoun 

Cn»ii 

ChlpiN'wa 

Clinton 

Eaton 

Oenenee 

Ilillwlale 

Ingham 

Ionia  

JackHon 

Kulamazoo 

Kent 

Ln|)eer 

Ijsnawoo 

Livlngiton 

Macomb 

Micbilimackinac . 

Monroe 

Oakland 

Oceana  

Ottawa 

Baginaw 

St. Clair  

St,  JoTOph 

Shiawauee 

Van  Duren 

Waahtonaw 

Wayne 


Total 913,376 


T»f.  IS40. 

1,783 
1,078 
5,011 
.5,715 

10,509 
5,710 
534 
1,014 
9,379 
4,908 
7,940 
9,498 
1.933 

13,130 
7,380 
3,587 
4,305 

17,880 

7,430 

933 

0.710 

0,939 

93,040 
308 
490 
9,103 
4,006 
7,068 
9,103 
1,910 

93,571 

94,173 


CouBly  Town. 

Allegan. 

Haitinga. 

Bt.  Joiuph. 

Branch. 

Marihnll. 

Caaaopolii. 

Bault  St.  Mary. 

Bcllevue. 

Flint. 

Joncavilla. 

Ionia. 

Jackfon. 

Kalamazoo. 

Crand  Rapidf. 

Lapeer. 

Adrian. 

Howell. 

Mount  Clemona. 

Mackinac. 

Monroe. 

Pontiac. 


Baginaw. 
Palmer. 
Ccntrcvillo. 
Corunna. 

Ann  Arbour. 
Detroit. 


I 


In  iai7,  thia  itate  authoriv  ril  t!io  anrvey  and  construe- 
linn  nr5.'>7  milej)  of  railroads  ani<  7ai  of  canali,  withthe 
improvement  of  321  milc»  i'  rivu.'  ':itigation,  for  which 
a  loan  of  $5,000,000  wa»  eflit  iff'.  A  u.iiveraity  hai  been 
catahliihed  at  Ann  Arbour,  ni.iS  a  atatn  priaon  on  the 
Auburn  plan,  at  Jackion,  A  liberal  provinion  hai  alio 
been  made  for  public  achoola.  John  S.  Barry  waa  the 
laat  governor  elected. 

INDIANA. 


Coantiet, 


54 


Adama 

Allen 

Blackford  — 
Bartholomew. 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

CasK 

Clark  

Clay 

Clinton 


Pop.  1840. 

3,364 
5,943 
1.998 

10,040 
8,131 
3,«i4 
7,819 
5,480 

15.595 
8,507 
7.508 


Cotintj  Townt. 


Decatur. 
Fort  Wnyno. 

Columbua, 
t.,ebanon. 

Delphi. 
Loganiport. 
Charleatown, 
Bowling  Green, 
Frankfort. 


u 
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INDIANA— MnlmMnl. 


CmiUk 


CrawAird 

DdVlPM 

Dt-arborii  •••• 

Dtcilur 

0»Kalb 

Dfliwaia  .... 

nutMil 

Elkhart 

PayiilU 

rioyd 

Puunlalii  .... 

Franklin 

Fultnn 

Oibtnn 

flrant 

Oraane 

Ilanllton.... 

Hanaick 

Ilarrlann 

Hrnililrki.... 

IlKnry 

Huntlniloa  •■ 

Jaeknin 

Jaaper  

J«y •••• 

Jofli'rwiii 

Joniiin|< 

JnhiiMiii 

Kniix 

KoMliiikn..., 
I^  Orania  •.. 

Lake 

La  Porte 

Lawrrnne.... 

Madlwiii 

Marahall 

Mnriiin 

Martin 

Minini 

Mnnroe 

Montunmery . 

Morgan 

Noble 

Oraniie 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry  

Pike 

Porter 

Poaey 

Pulaaki 

Pulnnm ■ 

Randolph.... 

Ripley 

Riiih 

Hcolt 

Shelby 

Spencer 

St.  Joieph. . . ' 

Stark  

Slenlwn 

Sullivan 

Switzerland . 
Tippecanoe  . 

Union 

Vanilerburg  ■ 
Vermillion  ■ . 

Vifo 

Wabath 

Warren 

Warwick  ... 
Waihington. 

Wayne • 

Weill 

White ■ 

Whitley 


Total 685.868 


«,7«) 

iu,»n 

W.I7I 

I, WW 
ti,H43 
3.IKU 

ll.tiM 

I3,»4U 

I.WKI 

H,im 

(.H73 
H,XII 
«,KU 

I1I,49» 
11.964 

1,ST« 
H,«MI 
I.W7 

3,H«3 

ia,6M 

H,H9U 
0,3N 

10,6S7 
4.170 
3,604 
1.468 
8,1*»4 

11,7(« 
H,H74 
1.U3I 

i6,nM) 

3,H7S 
3,(MH 
10.11.1 
I4,4:»< 
10.741 
2,708 

o.tm 

B,3.Vt 

]3,4nn 

4,6M 
4.709 
3.163 
0,6H3 
561 
]6,M3 
10,684 
10,393 
16,436 
4.343 
13,00.1 

o.no.'s 

0,433 
140 
9..178 
8,313 
9.090 

13,724 
8,017 
6.2.W 
8,374 

13,076 
8,736 
3,630 
6,331 

13,363 

ja,soo 

1,833 
1,833 
1,837 


Covnly  I^WM. 


Crediinla. 
Wnahinflon. 
I.awri'iivniiiirf. 
(<ra<inihur(. 

Mnncylown. 
Porlcriville. 
Pulaaki. 
('Onnenville. 
New  Albany. 

I'nVinillOII. 

liriKikviliu. 

Prince  ton. 

BloflmAeM. 

IVoblaavllla. 

UreenAald. 

(,'orydnn. 

Danville. 

New  «;aitle. 

Iliinlinfton. 

Brownitown. 


Mndiann. 

Vurnon. 

Franklin. 

Vincennea. 

Warsaw. 

Lima. 


Bedford. 
.\ndi'riontown. 

li<Di«RAroi,ia. 

Mount  Plraiant. 

IVrii. 

Illnoniinitnn. 

('rawfiirjiville. 

Martiniville. 

Hpnrta. 

Pnoli. 

rtppncrr. 

Kiickville. 

Troy. 

Peteriburf. 

Mount  Vernon. 

flrcen  Caitle. 

Winchcater. 

Veraalllea. 

Ruahville. 

(<exinKton. 

Shelbyville. 

Rock  port. 

Tarccoopy, 


Merom. 

Vevay. 

Lafnyctte. 

I.ihcrty, 

Kraiiaville. 

Newport. 

Terrs  Haute. 

Williamaport. 
Boonville. 
Salem. 
Centrevllle. 


ILLIN'^l'' 


CmMIm. 


A  board  of  internal  improvement,  and  a  board  of  (Uml 
eomminionera,  have  been  employed  in  this  state;  and 
t  bank  with  eleven  F/ranches  has  been  inatitiiled.  The 
term  of  Samuel  Bigger,  the  present  governor,  will  eipire 
la  December,  1843. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  a  large  number  of  new 
•ettlers  from  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe,  have  im. 

Jlruved  and  extended  the  agriculture  of  Indiana;  and 
he  exports  of  beef,  pork,  cattle,  and  produce,  form  an 
tminenae  and  per&anent  aource  of  wealth. 


Adams 

Alexander. 

Bond 

Hnons 

Brown 

Bursau.... 
Calhoun  • .  • 

Carroll 

Cass. 


Champaign.... 

Uhrlatlan 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

(Trawrhid 

Oe  Kalb 

DsWitt 

Du  Page 

F^lgar 

Eilwarda 

Effingham < 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fultnn 

Oallatln 

Oraene 

Hamilton 

Ilanciiek 

Hardin 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeflerson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess .... 

Johnson 

Kane 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston.. .. 

Logan  

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

McDonough . . . 

Mcilenry 

McLiean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . 

Morgan 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry  

Pikn 

Pope 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Rock  Island... 
Sangamon  . . . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson.... 

St. Clair 

Tasewell 

Union 

Vermillion.... 

Wubash 

Warren 

Washington  . . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson... 
Winnebago . . , 


r«l>.  UK  ■ 


Total. 


14.476 
3,313 
S.OOO 
1,703 
4,IKI 
3.007 
1.741 
1,033 
9,UH1 
1,47H 
1.87H 
7,433 
3.398 
3,7  IH 
9.610 

10,301 
4.439 
1,097 
3,947 
3.S:)3 
8.333 
3.070 
I.tl75 
O.WH 

a.oMJ 

13.143 

10,7tlO 

11,031 

3,043 

«,«4a 

1.378 
1,900 
1,608 
3,W0 
1.473 
3,7U3 
4,333 
0,180 
3.036 
6,.WI 
7,000 
9,634 
0.348 
7,009 
9,033 
730 
9,333 
3.0.1) 
7.836 
14.4:i3 
4,743 
1.840 
3,308 
2.378 
0,303 
4,431 
9,333 
4.481 
4.4110 
10,340 
3.479 
6,133 
3,333 
11,738 
4,004 
3.131 
7.C44 
3.610 
14.7111 
fi.!l73 
6.313 
6.630 
1.373 
3.800 
13,031 
7.B31 
5.524 
0,303 
4,340 
6730 
4,810 
.5,133 
7,819 
3,314 
10,167 
A  AVr 

i',m 


(...•Mf 


Uuiney. 

Unity. 

(irsanvlll*. 


Ouillbrd. 

Bardstown. 
Urbana. 

Darwin. 
Mavsvilla,  '..,. 
Carlyle. 

CharlastoBt  '<>i  ' 
Chicago. 
Palestlna.      '• 


Paris. 

Albion. 

Ewington< 

Vandalia.     v 

Franknirt. 

I,ewistown, 

Equality. 

Carrollton. 

M'Lransboro'. 

Carthage. 


flrownsvllU. 
Newtiin. 
Mount  Vernon. 

Qnlena. 
Vienna. 

Knoxville. 

Oltaway. 
Lawrsnc«bur|. 


Decatur. 
Carlinville. 
Eilwardsvllle. 
Salem. 

Macomb.      '  'J' 

Bloominglon. 

New  Boston. 
Waterloo. 
Ilillsboro'. 
Jacksonville. 

Peoria. 

Pinckneyvill«, 

Pillattcld. 

Colconda. 

Hennepin. 

Knukaskia, 

Stephenson. 

HrHiNnriELO. 

Runhvillo. 

Shclbyville. 


Belleville. 

Tremont. 

Jnneaboro'. 

Danville. 

Mount  Carmel. 

Miininoulh. 

Naiihville. 

Fairfield. 

Carmi. 


Juliet. 


476,163 
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CitaniivD  Improvf  mcnl*  In  rallrnidi  dnil  ennali  havt 
feHn  r.irrlril  mi  lii  Ihia  lUU  ilurlng  llw  latl  flv*  yairai 
•fhll*  hbcrti  i(|ipru|irliitl<ini  hiv*  bran  inaila  lo  aehitoi 
flindi  and  culUfw.  Tbumu  C'lilln  waa  iIm  IuI  lovir- 
nor. 


.'-«v> 


MISSOURI. 


4.7US 
n.MI 

«.trJ7 

1,4M 
1I,7A9 

i),:uQ 
8,4ta 

4,TM 

a,H«i 

l*,8l«i 
3,744 

u.twa 

10,4H4 

a,SAi 
u.rjit 

7,313 
3,XI0 

s,:m 

13,IIM 

T,eiii 

4.tiM 
4,471 
0,813 
6,040 
7.449 
9,943 
4,n9S 
0,034 
a,3US 
B,nS3 
9.989 
0.303 
4,407 
4,371 
4„VS4 
n,7U0 
3,700 

9.9nu 

H.HI3 
10,046 
8.440 
6,3911 
3,(170 
7.I!IH 
0,333 
9,H3A 
4,790 
7,011 
3,911 
3,14M 
33,070 
3.338 
3,1»74 
3.030 
3,133 
3.364 
4,003 
4,33:1 
7,913 
3,403 


Total 383,793 


Aiiiirlan 

Harry 

Btaloii 

Buona 

Buchanan 

faldwnll 

Callaway 

Oap«  Olranloau  ■ 

Carroll 

Charlton 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cola 

Coopar 

Crawford 

Uavlnaa 

Franklin 

aaaciinacia 

Qrcen* 

Howard 

Jackaon 

Ji'irvraDn 

Jolinion 

I.aniv«iia 

Ijumt 

Lincoln  

IJnn 

Llviniiton 

Macon 

Madiann 

Marion 

Millar 

Monroe 

Moriian 

Mnnlgnmery  , , . 
Neiv  Madrid  ... 

Newton 

Perry 

Pettla 

Platio 

Pike 

Polli 

Piilaakl 

Ralla 

Randolph 

Hay 

Ripley 

Kivca  ...  / 

St.  (^harlea 

Bt.  Fraofoia... 

8t.  Ounevieve  .  ■ 

Bt.  Loiila 

Halinn 

Beott 

Shelby 

Stoddard  

Taney 

Van  Buren..., 

Warren 

Waahington... 

Wayne 


n»,iMa> 


Rentnn  C,  H. 
Oilumbia. 


OxMiy  TswMi 


Fulton, 
Jackaon. 
Carrullion. 
Keyleavilla, 

Liberty. 
Plaltdburg 
JarraanoN  Citt. 
Bixineville. 
Little  PInay. 

Newport. 

Mount  Slerllni. 

SprinfAeld. 

Favulte. 

Independanca. 

ilurGutaneum. 

Leilngton. 
Monticallo, 
Troy. 


Frederick  town. 
Palmyra. 

Monroe  0.  H. 
Veraalllva, 
Danville. 
New  Madrid. 

Porryaville. 
Qeorgetown. 

Bowling  Oratn. 

Wayneaville, 
New  London. 
Ilendolph. 
Richmond. 
Van  Buren. 

»t.  Charlea. 
Fiirininglon. 
Ht.  Genevieve. 
St.  Louii. 
Walnut  Farm. 
Benton. 


Potoil. 
Qreenville. 


FLORIDA  TERRITORY. 


A  new  nniverally  haa  been  founded  at  Columbia,  and 
■  atate  p«nitcntiary  on  the  Auburn  plan,  at  Jeflferaon. 
Liberal  npproprlntiona  have  hucn  ninde  for  the  aelinol 
fund.  TliR  "Stnli<  Hank  of  Miaaonri"  waa  eatabliahed 
in  1837;  and  the  mineral  ricliua  of  the  commonwealth, 
in  lead,  iron  and  coal,  prove  to  be  of  incalculable  value. 
The  term  of  Thomna  ReyMolrfa,  the  present  governor, 
will  expire  in  Novenihiir.  1844. 

Within  the  \an  five  years,  the  agricultural  prnducta 
of  thia  Ktatn  have  grently  increased ;  and  the  exporia  of 
boraes,  niult-a,  live  atock,  beef,  pork,  tnllow  ana  hidea, 
have  cnrilrihiitpd  largely  to  the  general  prnaperity. 
Along  the  hifih,  rocky  bluffa  of  the  Miaaiaaippi,  the  ahot 
manuf'actnrlea  nre  quite  numeroua,  and  tlioae  at  Hcrcn- 
•aneum,  30  milca  below  St.  Louia.  are  celebratoil  for 
the  quantity  of  iihot  they  make  and  export.  The  cut- 
Uirs  of  tobacco  haa  alto  been  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
UDt  during  the  laat  four  yeara. 


CmiailM. 


I^IMOk 


ir-t  tltrUa. 

Bacambla 

Walton 

Total 
MMIi  fVtrMa. 

Oadwlen 

Hamilton 

J«n)>r«)n 

I«<in 

Madlwm 


Kait  #'l*HAi. 

Alachua 

Columbia 

Oiivall 

lllllabMrough 

Moaquito 

Naaaan < 

St.  John 


Total 


Seulk  Florida. 

Hade 

Munroa 


Total 


l,W3 

1,404 

T,«4 

1,464 

3.713 
10,713 
9,044 


9)1,396 

*,9f)9 
9,109 
4,130 
439 
73 
1,809 
9,604 


13,631 

446 

6«H 


CoMlrTawab 


Panaaaola. 
Alaqua. 


<)ulncy. 

Miccntown. 

Monilctllu. 

T«LI.AH4aSBt. 

illekalowB. 


Total 
AftlathUtU  DUtritt 

Callwun 

Franklin 

Jackaon 

Waahington 


Total 


Total  of  Florida    34,477 


1,134 

1,143 

1,030 

4,081 

830 


No.. -^antTilla. 

Jackaonvilla, 

New  Smyrna. 
Kiirnandina. 
St.  Augualina. 


Key  Weat. 


Ht.  Joaeph'a. 
Marianna. 
Iloiniea'  Valley. 


7.719 


Balt-worka  have  been  eatabliahed  near  Kev  Weal,  kf 
an  lneorp(irate<l  company ;  and  two  new  railroad*  ar« 
In  opi!ratlon— one  from  Tallahaaaee  to  Port  I.eon,  IIm 
other  firom  tola  to  St,  Jooeph.  The  Stiniinoli:  war.  wlikh 
haa  hnraaaed  iba  territory  for  several  yeara,  may  now 
be  conaideroil  aa  virtually  at  an  end— moat  of  the  Indi. 
ana  having  emigrated.  Bichard  K.  Call  waa  tho  laal 
governor  elected. 

WISCONSIN  TERRITORY. 
Counliei  and  Population  in  1640. 


Brown 3,107 

Calumet 973 

Crawford 1,309 

Dane 3,114 

Dodge 07 

Fond  du  Lac 130 

Grant 3,030 

Greene 033 

Iowa 3,078 

Jeflbrann 014 

Manitnuwoc 933 

Marquette 18 


Milwaukio 8,605 

Portage 1,093 

Racine 3,473 

Rock 1,701 

St.CroIx 801 

Sauk 109 

Sheboygan 133 

Walworth 3,011 

Waahington 343 

Winnebago 135 

Total 30,MS 


Madiann  la  the  aeat  of  government ;  but  Milwankla 
which conlaina  a  population  of  1,713,  lathe  largest  town. 

The  aum  of  f40,000  haa  been  appropriated  by  eon. 
gresa  for  the  erection  of  public  builuinga,  and  $3,000  (br 
a  library.  The  term  of  Henry  Dodge,  the  present  gov- 
ernor, will  expire  in  March,  1844.  The  mineral  rielwa 
of  this  territory  are  annually  developed  to  an  immenae 
extent. 

■    ■  •■♦ 

IOWA  TERRITORY. 
CounttM  and  Population  in  1840. 


Jones 471 

Lee 6,009 

Linn 1,373 

Louion 1,937 

Muscatine 1,043 

Scott 8,140 

Van  Buren 6,146 

Washington 1.304 

Total 43,UI 


Cedar 1,933 

Clayton 1,101 

Clinton 831 

Delaware KiH 

Desnioines 3,373 

Du  Buque 3.030 

Henry 3,773 

Jackson 1.411 

Jcir«rsnn 3,773 

Johnson  ..._..^.^...  1,401 

This  country,  comprehending  a  larg<<  tract  lying  weal 
of  the  Mississippi,  waa  erected  into  a  separate  |ovam> 


i 


)» 


640 


Ht/PIM.F,MRNT—  UNITRI)  HTATES. 


ftiDiil  hv  *•'(  nf  fnniin>iui,  In  Inn*,  IKD*,  iiixlnr  llin  lltlo 
of  "  town  Ti'iilioiy  :"  llio  li'iili>lallvx  \hn\vt  In  t-dlttil  In 
••ii'  mnc'tiiiir  iiml  n  li'iilnliillvo  nnwinlily,  wliifit  iiii'i'H 
■  niiMnlly  kii  thi<  rtrM  Mumliiv  or  l)iri'iiilii>r,  nl  lunii 
niy ;  mill  tl  roiiiiliiiii  nf  III  mfmhcru  nf  n  I'liiiiifll, 
tl>><'l<'il  llir  twii  yi>nni,  miil  iiIk  Iuiiiix'  oI'  r«>|iri<iii'iilNtlvoii 
nf  W  iiii'inlH'rii,  i<li<<'li><l  Ntiniiiiilv.  I'nv  i<t  iho  ini'iiihi'rx, 
9:1  iM'r  ilinn,  nii.l  $.t  rtir  rvpry  «)'  iillloa  of  ti iivi<l.  •«),(l*in 
\*i>n'  nii|iri>|iiinli'il  liv  chiiiiitw  Oir  llii'  I'li'illim  nl'  iMih- 
III'  hiiilillMiiii  ni  lhi>  lii'Dl  iirttiivcriiniotil  :  V'M.IMM)  |\<i  iliv 
prtTltiiii  ;i|  n  iiPiilliMilinry,  nml  f-l.tMUl  llir  n  lllirnry-  till 
of  w lilili  iiiihlir  iviirtm  nn*  nmv  in  nrniiriKH,  'I'lic  Icnu 
oftlie"  |ir<'i"'"t  gii\Trn<ir,  Aii|mi>iiii<;.  DiMlgi',  will  i>ji|ilro 
In  July,  IH44. 

DisrutrT  OF  coLUMniA, 


^<|l,  iMii 

33,74.1 
«,IH1T 


Tnml.,... iX1\1 


(V'unllM. 

Wnnliiunlun,  ,. 
Alptnnilrln,,,, 


ClMltitv  Tnw.ia, 


WnallllljIliiM. 
Aloxniiiiiiii. 


No  cliniiiti'  nf  Iniiiiirtnnrc  linn  nrriirri'il  wllliln  ltii>  ln«l 
Ato  yi'nii>.  'I'll!'  |ii'iiil('M(lnry,  liiiilt  nii  tlic  Aiihiiiii 
|ilnn,  !•  KiiiTi'ionil ;  niul  lhi<  iiimv  |mli<iit  nlllrx  iiiiiv  lii> 
linliri'il  ii<  mil'  nl'  Ilin  lii«iiiliiniiiiiri|  I'lllllrim  III  Ihi'  I'liili'il 
Wnli'*.  Till'  iii'W  iinul  uIHi'c  nml  (iiilti'il  Hltiti'a  liniKiiry 
•ri>  hIkii  nnlili>  hiinitlniiK.  'I'lic  ni'iv  Nuilniml  Inntlliiiii 
occuplca  n  r»itf  of  rnnniii  ill  tlio  jinlviit  nlllii'. 


TIIK  l'OrVI.ATI(»N  OP 

nilKF  CITIKS  AND  TOWNS, 

Comi»hl  fivm  Ihr  Ofuial  lirturnn  ./  l.'^JO. 


Maink. 

niinipu H,<i«7 

llnlll a,l4l 

lU'lfliKl 4,l!^l 

llniiitwii'K 4,M.Vl 

Aniiiiniii 4,314 

Pno.i 4,4IIH 

llnllnwrll i.Mt 

Tlinnm«lnii ll,'W7 

I'oflliiiiil M,V'IX 

Nkw  ll\Mr>i<iRit. 

Oinrnnl 4,H1t7 

lKi»Tr «I,4.V< 

I'lirlminMiili 7,W7 

Mprnlilh   3,;i.M 

NhhIiiiii n,(U4 

MkHXM  in  '^KTIK. 

Aiulnwr 3,W7 

lUwton niLSKt 

llariiKiiililo 4,:iOI 

lli'Vi'ilv 4,IM1 

rmnhri.lc.' H.40H 

C'^lmrli'slnwn II.4H4 

DniiiM.mlli 4,i:i>'> 

Dnvrrn S.INIl 

Full  Kivir (I,>WI» 

UlimciKliT (l,7:tH 

llnvorhili 4,3:m 

IaiwcII «1,71K1 

I.ymi It,:ili7 

ninri  li'hcnil 8,57.1 

Mi.lllli'Ilnr.lllKll    . .,      ,1,0f*.'> 

Nniiliirki'l IMll'J 

NVw  H.-i!iiiril 13,il«7 

Ni'wliiiri  poll 7,1111 

riviiiniilli ,1,'iH! 

K.iximn II,0>«,1 

Pnli'iii M.IWJ 

8|triii:;llilil HMW 

Tii.inlnii 7,W.'> 

Wnri'i'sliT 7,407 

Iliiniu:  Isi, iNn. 

CunihrrliiiiJ ,1,9*^.1 

Ni'>v|Hirt H,;t;i;i 

Prnviil.  II -ilv  . ..  23,171 

tKiiiiihlli'lil..... ....    |),534 

Wnrwtik 0,7Mfl 

rilNMiCTlCUT. 

Dnnliiirv 4..W4 

llnrllnrllrilv n,4ilH 

Mlclillold 4,();i»< 

Now  ll.n.'U  rily    .  ia,!Ki« 

N«iv  LiiMiInn A„1l!l 

NnriMriUMty 4,i(K) 

BtiininsMn 3.MIH 

Wcatlumnold l.tHi 


Vkhmiini'. 

ni'inilnKlnii 3,4tll) 

lliirliiiHtnii 4,471 

Mniilpi'lii'r 3,7V.') 

Ntxv  YiiiiK. 

Alhnnv 33,7<l 

lliilllilo lK'il3 

Hlini W,7H'J 

Hmllniilnr W.IHI 

Lnikjinrl IM'W 

rinllKliiirH 11.4111 

Kniii'on 7,073 

Hnllnii 11.014 

8«IH'in'cluily tl,7.>^l 

'IV>v I!i.:i:il 

.  Hnnif .1.I1WI 

WillliiMKlMirii ...  .I.OtM 

I  iiroiikivii :m,>j:t:i 

irnltukill .1.331) 

I  Kiilikill 10,437 

:  IIiiiIkiiii .1,1)74 

I  KiiiiiKlnii ,1,^4 

;  Miiiiiii  rii'iiHiiiii. .  7,307 

!  Ni'wliipiuli H,033 

I  N.'W  Vnrk  Illy.    ■   3l'i.7IO 

rniiKliki'i'iixii. lO.IMNI 

Nkw  .ImsKV. 

Kli/iilii'lli 4.1^4 

Ni'Hiirk I7,':ii0 

I'miiTKitn 7..IK1I 

l<riiii'i>liin 3.0.1.1 

Trmlon 4  033  1 

l'riiN.ivi.v,\Ni.\.  I 

MnyniiiiMii'inK M..173  | 

Ki'iiHliialnn    'i-.',3ll  ■ 

SiiniiuCJiiiili'ii ■.'7.H40 

IVorllicrii   I.ilirith'N  31,471 

Hdiillinnrk 27. MM 

l'liilnili'l|ilii(i  lily .  .  ti3.rii'.,1 

I.iinrniilrr  city  ....  H,i|7 

Roniliiitf H,4I0 

Cnrlixlo 4,:i.11 

Alli'itliniiy  ri'.y... .  lO.OHl 

PillxlMiri-ii 21,11.1 


1,1117 

ll,IHIT 

9I,UI0 

U,74l 


(■|iiiml.i'rKlma' 3.23H 

Knul.in 4,Hi!3 

IVilliivilli! 4,34.1 

Ynrk 4.77l> 

Krip 3,412 

Winiilii'Ktcr....     .  2,1.12 

Ciiliiiiihin 2,710      " 

Alli'MlDHii 'i,*m 

Nornnlnwn 2,037 

U'ilki'nliarri  3.7IH 

OeUy«l)urg I.IKW  II •••'r!?!?^'"^':  •'!. 


Rrlmnt 1,4m 

linlinniin I,min 

rrNiikllihl 11,370 

l.rivliilnw  II VI,IMH 

Wll>lllll«lnll 2,0112 

NiittliiMiilHTlHiiil,..  \m 

Hiniliiiry I, KM 

Mllliiii I,(HW 

llnlllilnyiihiirit I,l<im 

lliliilhiKiliin 1,14.1 

\Vlllliiiiiii|inrl  ....  1,3A:I 

MonilvlIlM 1,3111 

I)pi.\>vaNii. 

Wilinlnmno N,3n7 

l»nvi>r :l,71Kl 

Ni'Wi'nKllii a,7;l7 

MtNVI.ANtl. 

AoiiH|iiill« 9,703 

llnllliniiniritv...  (04,313 

Pri'ilcrlrkliiwii  ...  A.iliV 

I'liiiilH'rIniiil 8,42H 

VlKcilNI*. 

Pipilrrl<'k«liiii-|j , .   ,     3,074 

i.yni'iiiiiMit n,:niA 

Norftilk 10,040 

rnlrralMiri) 1I,|;HI 

I'lirlmnniith 0,477 

llii'liliiniiil 20,133 

WhiTliiig 7,HH3 

Wliii'hi'Klfr .3,434 

NiiNTii  ('*nni.tNA. 

fnvi'lli'Vllln 4,4H3 

Unl(.||ih 2,444 

Wiliiiltiitliiii 4,744 

Xoirill  ('tKIIMNA. 

43inr|piiiiin  rllv.,,,  411,2(11 

Cnlliliihin 4,340 

(U'OIIIIU. 

Aiitimln  city 11,403 

rnliiinhiin 3,114 

Mnrnii 3,047 

^JIIInlKovill 2.0M3 

Piivnnniili 11,214 

Ai,tn«M«. 

Miililli.  rily 12,lW 

MnlllKiilliiTy 2,170 

'rilni'iiliiiinn. 1,040 

Mimtiidirfl. 

Nnli'lii'/. 4,H00 

Virki.liiiri{ 3,104 

TIFR  VOTRRa  OF  THK  UNION. 

Ill  r  'iiiipxlnii  nllh  tlin  iiiihjr|.|  nf  llli.  rrii^iii,  It  lH.r'itii|.«  inipnrlmil  In 
f.vpry  If^ilrr  In  l.t.  riiriililiH  wllh  il|.tilliM  nf  llip  iimiill)-  tirMrliiAl  iiiiiiil<ri 
i.f  v'>Vf«  Mm.iidiiMil  Ilip  I'lllon.  Thl"  ilnllltlrl  nf  llli.  Ull  Iwn  rrwlili'ii. 
linl  F*l(.rlliiii*  nir  lliprrdiri^ililijollml, 

tli.ii.  Il4iii«<.ii  ivHii  fIrrlH  l.y  Ml  Viitpi  H|t»liiil  Mr.  Vim  niirpiiS  HI,  in 
llli.  pli.rl'»ril  r'.llritft  nf 'ifl4  voIn  l  ntiirlefn  ilnlrB  canllliK  llirir  l-lcrhinil 
vi.fi.  fur  IhitlK..!.  iii.tl  ipvi'i  fur  Mr,  Vmi  lliili'li. 


TiniitiiitN*, 

niilon  Rimihp 4,4<W 

riiyi'lti'Plly.  ,     .  3,207 

Ni'iv(lrli>niia.   . ..  102.103 

0|N<liiiiiiiiii  I'lly  . , ,  10,7IHI 

Tki<iim>'.<ii. 

Nnahvlllo n,ll4t> 

Kkntikky, 

PrHoknirl 

liMtiiiHlnii  .,,,,,., 

1,11111X1  lllo 

Mnynvtlln 

Olllii. 

riillllnilhi' 3,077 

niii'liiiinll 40,33M 

riiTli'vllli' 4,;i4l» 

I'IkhvhIniiiI 01)71 

(^iiliiinlmi) n,04H 

Dnyliiii 0,0117 

l.niirniili'r 3,474 

«lPiilii>Mvllln 3,20.1 

/HiimvlIlP 4,7iin 

iNnUNA. 

,Iiiillniin|ii>lli) 4,lW4 

MmlldiM 3,70H 

Nnw  Allmiiy 4,4411 

lllcliiii 1 9,U7II 

Ilmnok, 

Alliin 4,3411 

Clili'iiiiii 4,470 

IJnInnn 1,H43 

IVnrlii 1,4117 

Uiiliicv 4,313 

KprlMii'llrlil »,fl7H 

Mmandii. 

Ji'ltl'iiinii  dlv 1,174 

CI.  Lniih IH,4(1U  ' 

MirniiiAl). 

ni'trnlt 11,109  ; 

Miiiirim 1,71131 

V|iKlliiiill Mil): 

MiiikIiiiII l,7U:i  I 

KiiiiiniA.  I 

f<l.  Aiiiiniilliii 9,4.10  ! 

'rnlliiliii»'"i' 1,0111  i 

WioriiNKiN.  I 

Mllwniikli' 1,719  1 

llininirr  nr (^i.vMau. 

Ali'timilrln M*0 

4Ji>iifni.|ii\vn 7,312 

WnnlllnKtiiii  rily. .  23,H(I4 


NKW  »:N(IMN1)  UrATKH,        1141). 


IKtO. 


r.iiTi.ii>. 


lUrrimn.       V.  riirftl.      V.  Miirpli.       WIiIk. 


Ill  Maliii. 4«.nit  4ii,<iii  n,<i<in  iitnn 

?  Nriv  ll<iii|,<lilir    .    .  ttl,4H  tn.ian  IK,nil7  (l.flM 

7  Vrriii.iiil il.!,41ll  IBIUHI  \>.mi  1111,'im 

14  M.«.i.  Iiiiirll.    .    .    .  1J,«-i4  (ll.WN  ai,*74  4Mt7 

4  Hii'nii.  uiniiii    ■   -  ■  ft.i7ii  n.iiiii  i.fm*  11.710 

H  I'riiiiierllclll  ....  9l,UI|  IVIIM  111,11111  111,741) 


no 
Miiiiii.n  si'ATr.9. 

41  Ni.i«  V'.ili      .  .  . 

H  Nriv  ,InM.v   •  .  • 

1(1  IVnii«>lvniU  '  ■ 

,1  llplAnuni       .  .  . 


9l\il44  I77,4M  IIMVI         11X1,164 


311  nil 

:i:i,mj 

U4.0IR 

(1,IW 


gil.nin 
AMni 
14:1,117(1 

4,M<4 


H»l,|i|il 
IK,.147 
Rl,47ll 
4,IM 


i:m,ii.|,i 
til  utl 

1.7,111 
4,7»J 


I 


M  im,\m 

NIUITIIKBN  fll'AIKH. 

in  M<ryl>iul       ....    m,'.'  I 

XI  VIrliiili 4>,UII 

II  Norllil'iMllnA  .    .    .    4n,(nil 


iNU,ii3      tm.-m      r<T:m', 


ltf,7W  W.IIM  l\t1l  ' 

4.i.Kin  no,',ii:i  ii:i.;iki  i 

114,3111  3ii,ma  ii.i,iuii 

,  'lilitur*. 

.>r(l» 4rMK4           ni.KH  t'.I'M  Ul.lM  ' 

7  AM'iinm SII.47I            3MIIII  M.MIII  IKHU 
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SUPPLEMENT  — UNITED  STATES. 


R  ■ 


MANUFACTURES. 

Ai  no  correct  data  or  the  entire  manufncturos  and 
trades  of  the  United  Slates  are  furnished,  the  reader 
must  content  himself  with  the  following  pnrnernphs,  re- 
lating to  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

The  chief  manufacturing  stale  is  Massuchnietts,  in 
Mhich  the  number  of  cotton  manufactorie*  is  308;  num- 
oer  of  spinilk's,  Ot!.1,70'J!  va.ue  of  manufactured  orticlea, 
$ltt,S7H,003 ;  nnm!>er  of  prrsons  employed,  'JU,1)'2<,) ;  capi- 
tal invested,  918,U79,0rt!'.  Nnmlicr  of  distilleries,  37; 
number  of  gallons  prn,lnced,  4,Ilif,048.  Numberof  brew- 
eries, 7;  number  of  gallons  produced,4'ai,W)0;— of  which 
Boston  contains?  -number  of  gallons  produced,  1DS,000: 
capital  invested  in  urewerics  and  distilleries,  $903,100; 
of  whith  is  invested  in  Boston,  9H20,000.  Total  cnpltol 
ovesten  in  manufactures  in  the  state  is  $42,4!i3,2tJU. 

Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  the  chief  seat  n(  man- 
iifuctures  in  iron  and  other  metals.  It  has  38  furnaces 
for  ciist  iron;  number  of  tons  produced,  0,584;  value 
manufactured,  about  3440,P80.  Number  of  bloomeries, 
forges,  and  rolling  mills,  for  bur  iron  and  nails,  13 ;  num- 
ber of  tons  produced,  45,100;  value  manufactured,  al>out 
44,S00,000;nuniberof  hands  employed,  including  miners, 
i.>,30a:  amount  of  capital  invested,  OI,U31.0QO.  Glass 
i(«par<Him(.— Number  ofglass  houses,  10;  cutting  cstab- 
lishmoutc-,  9;  men  employed,  515;  value  of  manufnc- 
turcu  articles,  inclusive  of  looking  glasses,  $530,000: 
amount  of  capital  invested,  $5H0,000.  Harduart  and 
eutkni  drpartment.—'Va\ue  of  hardware  and  cutlery 
manufactured,  $351,500;  number  of  men  employed,  SIO: 
cannon  cast,  many ;  small  orma  made,  1,350;  men  employ- 
ed, 13.  Precious  metals.— ya\ao  manufactured,  $4,H60; 
men  employed,  & 

Total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  man- 
ufactures, (iron  not  included) 33,017,473 

Iron  department 1,031 ,000 


Total  capital  in  manufactories  (Pittsburg)  5,848,472 
The  chief  co  omercial  state  is  New  York.  The  totol 
number  of  commercial  houses  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  is  451),  of  which  417  are  in  the 
city.  The  total  number  of  commission  houses  is  1049, 
of  which  918  are  in  the  citv.  The  capital  invested  in 
foreign  trade  in  the  En^pire  State,  is  948,H)8,401.  That 
invested  in  retail  dry  goods,  grocery,  and  other  stores, 
$41,481,551.  That  inv(!sted  in  lumber  yards,  $-2,495,077. 
That  invested  in  the  business  of  victuallers,  $3,889,310. 


There  are    1555   newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
published  in  the  United  States. 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  FROM  U.  S.,  1840. 

From  the  Sea $3,198,370 

"      IhnForest 5,333,083 

"      «0,T43,015)i ^«.=».«9» 

Tobacco 9,883,957 

Cotton 63,870,307 

Sundry 177,384 

Manufactures,                    )  loojooin 

(cotton  goods,  $3,549,607)  j   12  348,840 

Total 113,895,034 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  U.  STATES,  1840. 

The  following  is  n  statement  of  the  principal  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture  imported  into  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1840. 

Article*.  Amount  of  Importi. 

Bilk  Manufactures $10,983,191 

Cotton    do 0,504,484 

Woollen  do 6,355„345 

LacK 468,425 

Carpeting :«8,501 

Hats  and  bonnets 438,000 

Boots  and  Shoes 71,533 

Leather 473,091 

Furniture 86,375 

Soap 13,859 

Manufacturfg  of  iron  and  steel 7,334,483 

do.    Flax  and  h"inp 5,!16«,944 

do.    Copper,  brass,  tin,  pewter,  &  lead       303,433 

Earthen  and  stone  wares 3,100,3.31 

Plated,  gilt  and  Japanned  do 100,073 

Baddlerv 301,000 

Worsted  stuff  goods 2,:)87,338 

Watches  and  parts  of  watches 330  959 

Glass  Manufaclures 5ii3,430 

CdUoo  bagging 310,311 

OilOtoth)! ^ 33,048 


Articles.  Amount  of  Im[jui%. 

Paper  Hangings 70,531 

Paper 76,184 

Hooks 310,764 

Hair  Cloth 50,S55 

Urushes 38,703 

Jewelry 301,590 

Saltpetre 34,173 

:!igar« 869,434 

White  and  red  lead 41,013 

Sugar  of  lead 11,385 

Cordage  and  twine 344,011 

Corks 50,18li 

Total $47,373,888 

Ex|K)rtB  of  the  above  articles 3,H)4,53G 

Cousiimption  in  the  United  States 43,509,302 


STEAM  POWER  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reported  to  congreu 
in  1840,  the  following  results. 
Steam  engines  of  ell  kinds  in  the  U.  States. .  3,010 

Steamboats  in  the  30  States 800 

Railroad  locomotives 350 

Steam  engines  used  for  manufacturing 1,860 

Steam  accidents  of  all  kinds  sirce  their  intro- 
duction      360 

Steam  accidents  in  railroad  locomotives  (only)        2 

Number  of  persons  killed  by  steam  accidents  3,000 

"  "  "       (another  statement)  9,000 

Prop(!rty  lost  by  such  accidents $5,000,000 

Stunmbonts  built  since  1807 1,300 

Of  these  there  liavo  been  lost 360 

"  •'  worn  out 340 

Miles  of  railroad  travelled  by  locomotives  . . .  1,500 

Number  of  locomotives  in  Pennsylvania 06 

Tonnage  of  all  the  steamboats 155,473 

Horse-power  in  stenmhoats 57,017 

"  in  railroads 6,080 

As  the  Old  ond  New  Worlds  are  now  brought  com- 
paratively near  to  each  other  by  the  power  of  itcan 
navigation,  the  following  table  of  .iistanccs,  ns  run  per 
chart  by  the  steamers,  in  geographical  miles,  between 
New  York  and  the  English  ports,  will  doubtless  be  in- 
teresting. 

JVeis  York  to  Liverpool. 

To  Capo  Clear 2,748 

Cape  Clear  to  Tuscar 150 

Tuscar  to  Skerries 90 

Skerries  lo  Liverpool 60 

Total sioii 

JVeie  Tork  to  Bristol. 

To  Cape  Clnar 2,748 

CapeClea        Bristol 87S 

Total ".xO 

AVw  York  to  Portsmouth, 

To  the  Lizard 3,968 

Lizard  to  Portsmouth 300 

Total 3,102 

Halifax  to  Liverpool. 

To  Cape  Clear 3,200 

Cape  Clear  to  Tuscar 150 

Tuscar  to  Skerries 90 

Skerries  io  Liverpool 60 

Total 3,500 

Boston  to  Halifax 350 

2350 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  official  Army  Register  for  1841,  stales  that  th« 
United  States   army,  in  officers   and   men,  numbers 
13,539-1116  militia,  1,503,593. 
The  American  navy  is  composed  of 

Ships  of  the  line,  (74  to  130  guns) 11 

"  razee,  (50  guns) I 

Frigates,  1st  class,  (44  guns) II 

"       ai  class,  ("to  runs) 3 

Sloops  of  war,  (Hi  lo  -2(1  guns) 31 

Brigs        "         (10  guns) 4 

8<:hoonerB,  (4  to  10  guns) 8 

Steamers,  (two  frigates) 4 

Store  ships,  &c 3 

Total 68 
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PUBLIC  LANDS. 

ThB  Cominissioiipr  (if  tlie  General  Land  Office  re- 
porla  to  lliu  (iBDurnl  Government  that  the  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands  (lurinR  the  year  1840  amounted  to  3,33U,88g 
acres ;  the  purchase  money  to  $2,780,637 ;  and  the  re- 
ceipts into  the  Treasury,  from  the  same  source,  to 
f  3,2!l2,r>K).  During  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year 
1841,  the  Ball's  amounted  to  118,072  acres  ;  the  purchase 
money  to  81,0il,833;  and  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury, 
from  the  same  source,  during  the  same  period,  to 
91,I04,0U3, 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Tean.  Revenue.  Expenditure. 

1835  34,344,471  17,573,141 

1830  48,873,»84  £0,0;W,244 

1837 19,6.50,084  31,815,009 

1838  19,5!)9,754 39,455,478 

In  1H3!I,  the  revenue  of  the  United  Slater  was 
930,461,881;  expenditures,  937,6UI,9!n. 

In  1840,  the  rcvenuo  of  the  United  States  was 
92.«,234,,')I2;  expenditures,  926,C43,US(1. 

In  1841,  the  revenue  of  the  Uiiitei'  States  (including 
balance  from  previous  year)  was  $31,397,513;  expendi- 
tures, 9;)S,025,070. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimnted  the  receipts 
for  1842,  at  $19,200,000;  and  the  expenditures  (including 
the  payment  of  treasury  notes  out  as  $7,000,000,)  at 
932,791,010.  United  States  treasury  notes  out,  January 
1,  1842,  $(i,»40.723.  Total  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  $14,728,085.  (Mngress,  however,  has  made  ap- 
propriations to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment in  1B42,  that  will  materially  augment  the  amount 
for  which  the  nation  is  liable. 


COTTON  STATISTICS. 

The  total  cotton  crop  of  the  year  ending  September 
lOth,  1840,  amounted  to  1,034,945  bales.  The  total  crop 
ti  the  preceding  year,  amounted  to  3,177,835. 


The  total  rxports  of  1841,  were ....  1,313,377  balrt. 
Ditto  1840,  ....  1,87(1,003 

Deficiency  in  1841 503,736 

We  subjoin  the  amounti  eiported  to  various  countrie* 
in  1841. 

To  Great  Britain 858,743  bales. 

To  France 348,770 

To  ports  in  north  of  Europe 50,270 

To  all  other  ports 49,480 

Total 1,313,277   ' 

The  cotton  exports  of  the  preceding  year  were  as  foV 
low: 
In  1840,  cotton  exported  to  Great 

Britain 1,246,791  balei. 

To  France 447,405 

North  of  Kuropo 103,231 

To  other  ports 78,515 

Total 1,870,003 

We  subjoin  also,  the  ports  from  which  the  article  hai 
been  sent,  with  the  portion  firom  each. 
In  1841,  ftom  New  Orleans  and  Mis- 

sippi 056,816  bales. 

From  Alabama 310,239 

Florida 32,297 

Georgia 35,590 

North  and  South  Carolina  . . .  162,275 

Virginia 4,?J3 

Baltimore 217 

Philadelphia 1,934 

New  York 149,5ii9 

Boston 3,602 

Total 1,313,277 

We  annex  an  account  of  the  home  consumption. 
Quantity  consumed  by,  and  stock  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  United 
States iuanufacturers,Scpt.30,1841,  397,388  balei 
Do.  do.      1840,  295,193 

Do.  do.     1839,   270,018 
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OTHER  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  last  five  years  exhibit  a  great  increase  of  popula- 
lion  in  all  the* British  North  American  provinces.  The 
fbllnwing  returns  and  estimates  are  flrom  the  most  au- 
thentic sources : 

&c^S^:::i  "-united  j ;;:::::  «^;r 

New  Brunswick 170,000 

Nova  Scotin  and  Capo  Breton JO.'i.OOO 

Prince  Edward's  Island lUl.OOO 

Newfoundland  90,000 

Total 1,531,000 

The  only  political  events  of  note  that  have  occurred 
In  tli(«e  provinces,  since  1836,  refer  to  Canada.  During 
the  winter  of  1837-8,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  thn  lower 
province  among  the  French  hahitana,  which  was  sup- 
pressed ;  while  Upper  Canadc  was  invaded  at  Prescott 
and  Sandwich  from  the  United  Gtates;  but  both  at- 
tempts were  riMiulscd.  The  United  States'  gov:"nment 
exerted  itself  to  preserve  neutrality,  and  to  pi-vent  li.e 
invaders,  who  were  cnieily  American  citiitenb  stim  i- 
loted  by  Canadian  refugees,  from  crossing  the  frn.rif'. 
In  1841,  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canadi 
were  united  under  one  colonial  government  and  legis- 
lature, by  !ict  of  parliament.  In  the  same  year,  Lo-d 
Sydenham,  governor  general,  died  in  consequence  of  f 
fall  !>om  his  horse,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
governor.  Sir  Charles  Ilag.-'t.  The  immigration  into  Ca- 
nada from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  considerable, 
having  been  22,085  persons  in  1840,  and  more  than  28,000 
in  1841.  The  number  of  ships  that  arrived  at  Quebec 
in  1840,  was  911,  and  about  900  in  1841.  The  annual 
exports  of  Canada  are  about  $10,000,000,  and  her  im- 
ports from  England  $9,500,000. 

The  present  governor  of  New  Brunswick  is  Sir  W.  M. 
O,  Colebrooke;  of  Nov.  Scotia  ,nnd  Cape  Breton,  Lord 
Falkland;  ami  of  Newfo.indland,  Sir  John  Harvey. 

In  the  year  183P,  tb-j  discovery  of  a  "  Northwest  Pas- 
lage"  was  annonr.ued  by  Messrs.  Dease  t  Simpson,  of 
the  Hudson  a  Bay  Company,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Fort 
Simpion,  on  Mackenzie's  river. 


MEXICO. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  people 
of  Texas,  In  1830,  Mexico  has  been  much  disturbed,  both 
by  intestine  war  and  foreign  attack.  In  1839,  the 
French  bombarded  Vera  Cruz,  and  compel  ed  national 
reparation  for  injuries  siistained  by  French  subjects. 
In  1841,  the  province  of  Yucatan  revolted,  and  on  the 
Kith  of  May  in  the  same  year,  a  legislature  elected  by 
the  people,  published  a  "Constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  Yucotan,"  at  Merida,  the  capital  of  the  new  state. 
During  the  nutumnof  1841,  General  Santa  Anna  headed 
a  revolt,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  a  largo  portion  of 
the  Mexicans  who  favoured  the  federal  constitution  of 
1824.  This  general,  'A'ho  soon  collected  n  considerable 
force,  captured  the  capital,  deposed  the  president  under 
the  central  system,  Aimstasio  Bustnment<  ,  and  asisumed 
the  reins  of  power.  He  has  since  iieen  inau^'uratril,  as 
chief  magistrate  of  Me.\ico,  anil  all  public  acts  of  the 
government  are  transacted  in  his  name.  A  recent  cen- 
sus returns  ofilcialiy,  7,044,140  inhabitants. 

TEXAS. 

Since  the  f-irmation  of  tl  is  republic,  the  presidents, 
''amuel  Houston  and  Lamar,  have  bei'n  snccnedeii  by 
the  le-eleclion  in  1841,  of  General  Samuel  Houston. 
The  constitution  of  Texas  is  modelled  on  that  of  the 
United  States,  the  term  of  the  prcsiilenlial  nihce  being 
tv.  ■  yoars.  The  population  hr.s  increased  immensely 
since  1836,  having  been  recently  estimated  by  General 
Footu  at  400,000  persons,  viz. 

Anglo- Americans  190,000 

Me jicans  8,000 

Cumaiicho  and  other  Indians  202,000 

The  present  politico-geoiraphical  divisions  of  Texas, 
are  34  counties  and  14  senatorial  districts.  The  rcpub- 
lie  has  been  recognised  by  the  United  States.  France, 
England,  and  several  other  nations:  but  not  yet  by 
Mexico,  which  threnintja  nn  inynj'i'.!!!  of  thf;  CiiUtJtry  Uli- 
jcr  Santa  Anna.  Texas  has  organized  a  small  army.and 
the  militia  comprehends  tlie  entire  male  white  populii- 
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tion ;  while  hor  navy  ennaiiitii  of  t\x  or  »i([ht  imall  vca- 
icli  of  war.  In  1841,  an  etpcditinn  of  inure  thiin  300 
men  apnt  (Vnin  Texas  to  Santa  F6,  was  captured  by  the 
Mexicunt,  and  several  citizens  of  tho  Unileti  States  arc 
among  the  prisoners,  fbr  whose  liberation  the  United 
States'  goveriiDiunt  has  interfered.  Tho  Toxans  say 
that  the  expedition  was  merely  commercial,  and  that 
the  amount  of  merchandise  talccn  was  very  lar|!P.  The 
men  composing  it,  however,  were  all  fully  armed,  and 
l.ad  one  cannon;  and  tlio  Mexicans  statu  in  llioir  ac- 
vounis,  that  the  object  was  to  produce  a  revolutinii  in 
the  Mexican  provinces  near  Snnia  Fii.  Tho  revenue  of 
Texas  for  IH40,  was— receipts,  9l,:)0tl,0U0;  expenditures, 
91,047,057.  Estimates  for  1841— receipts,  9UO0,0U0;  ex- 
penditures, 9AIH),0UO.  The  recciptH  fur  1841,  however, 
amounted  to  91,inc,368  in  Texas  funds,  being  about 
tlOii.UOU  at  par.  The  public  debt  of  Texas  In  January, 
ltf4!2,  was  97,300,000. 

(;BNTRAL  AMERICA.— This  republic  hi,  1  long  been 
a  scene  of  revolt  and  civil  war.  The  last  president, 
Frnnciiico  Moruzan,  experienced  much  '  imculty  In 
maintaining  his  position  ogulnst  Carrera.  Indeed,  the 
Intler  captured  the  city  of  Guatemala  1'  1838;  when 
(^alnznr,  the  vice-president,  was  killed.  7/oraznn,  how- 
ever, continued  President  until  1841,  wh'  n  Currera  was 
su  far  succesHful,  that  he  now  seems  to  iway  the  desti- 
nies of  the  republic.  Late  estimates  of  the  population 
of  Central  America,  claim  3,000,000  of  persons;  but  as 
the  people  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  under  tho  Indian 
king,  Robert  Chorles  Frederic,  are  included  in  these 
estimates,  B<mio  deduction  should  be  made,  esperinlly  as 
during  a  Into  boundary  dispute  with  the  British  settle- 
ment of  ilomluras,  the  king  of  the  Moequito  Shore  has 
sought  the  protection  of  the  colonial  government.  Tho 
white  population  of  Central  America  constitutes  only 
one-fifth  of  the  whole.  The  constitution  is  modelled  on 
that  of  the  United  States,  tho  president  and  vice-presi. 
dent  being  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  senate  nnd 
house  of  representotives  being  elected  by  the  people. 
The  senate  is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  state, 
and  the  house  consists  of  one  representative  for  every 
30,000  inhabitants. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC-Tn  ia'10-40,  tho  French 
blockaded  Uuenos  Ayres,  and  compelled  satisfaction  for 
losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  French  citizens.  Tho 
present  president  is  Don  Juan  M.  d«  Rotns,  against 
whose  authority  revolts  have  been  fVequnnt ;  but  nearly 
■II  the  insurgent  leaders  were  destroyeil  by  the  (.'overn- 
ment  forces  in  IH4I.  A  war  with  the  adjoining  republic 
of  Uruguay  (Monte  Video)  still  rages. 

PERU.— In  1837,  this  republic  was  placed  under  the 

ftrotection  of  Suuta  Cruz,  preeidont  of  Dnlivin;  but  of 
ate,  a  majority  of  the  Peruvians  have  favoured  Chili, 
and  decl.ired  .tgainst  Santa  Cruz. 

BOLIVIA The  present  president  is  General  Santa 

Cruz,  who  has  quelled  several  revolts  against  the  gov- 
ernment, and  conducted  with  various  success,  a  wor 
against  Chili. 

CHILI.— In  February,  1838,  Don  Diego  Portales,  vice- 
president  ofChili,  was-assassinotcd.  Joaquin  Prieto  is 
the  present  chief  magistrate. 

VENEZUELA.— General  Paez  succeeded  Dr.  Vargas, 
ai  President,  in  1839.   Uo  has  suppressed  several  revolts. 


EQUATOR.— Vicente  Roeaflierte  it  the  present  pre. 
sidcnt,  and  he  has  suppressed  more  than  one  insurrec* 
tionary  movement. 

NEW  GRENADA.— This  republic  h»i  been  much 
agitated  by  domestic  commotion ;  JosA  Ignaciu  de  Mar- 
quez  is  the  present  president.  The  republics  of  New 
Grenada,  Fquator  and  Venezuela,  formerly  constituted 
the  republic  of  Colombia ;  but  a  division  having  occurred 
in  1631,  they  soon  after  formed  separate  nations.  la 
1841,  the  people  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  succeeded  in 
a  revolt  against  New  Grenada. 

THE  ISTHMUS  OP  PANAMA.-Tha  r.onstitution 
of  the  newly  constituted  "  Republic  of  the  Isthmiii  of 
Panama,"  was  adopted  and  solemnly  sworn  to  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1841,  Dr.  Thomas  Ilerruru  'vai  elected 
tho  first  president. 

PARAGUAY.  In  1H40,  Dr.  Francia,  dictator  of  Para- 
guay, died  ;  since  which  event,  the  government  has  been 
administcrud  by  a  junta  of  five  persons, 

URUGUAY.- This  republic  has  been  the  scene  of  civil 
war,  the  insurgents  having,  on  one  occasion,  threat- 
ened Monte  Video.  Frurtuoso  Rivera  is  the  present 
president,  and  he  has  hitherto  maivtalned  a  war  with 
much  spirit  against  the  more  populous  and  powerful 
Argentine  republic. 

BRAZIL.— Pedro  11.  was  dcelored  of  age  before  hii 
minority  in  1840,  nnii  was  crowned  at  Rio  in  1841. 

THE  WKST  INDIES.— No  change  of  Importance  ha» 
occurred  in  any  of  the  West  India  islands  or  colonies 
for  several  years,  except  in  Cibn  .  and  as  the  commerce 
of  this  fertile  island  is  of  gi-'  ,'.<.  value  to  the  United 
States,  we  subjoin  a  few  statiiitii  li  derived  from  offlcial 
sources. 

The  "C/rreo  M'aeioital"  of  Madrid,  soys:- "Tlia 
wealth  of  the  island  of  Cuba  continues  to  increase.  la 
18:)8,  the  numhc.- of  ships  which  entered  Havana,  wai 
1,904,  and  in  1'-.I9,  was  1,089.  In  1838,  the  departures 
were  1,807,  nnd  in  I8:«l,  2,043.  In  18,38,  the  public  reve- 
nue amounted  to  8,530,441  rials,  and  in  1839,  to  9,401,783 
rials.  In  1838,  the  island  contributed  to  the  expense* 
of  tho  state,  8,433,014  rials,  and  in  1839,  0,489,445 
rials." 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  ia 
transacted  with  the  United  States. 

Tho  imports  in  1840.  were  $24,700,189,  bring  a  de- 
crease of  $015,014  since  1839.  The  exports  $i),U41,783t 
being  an  incrensc  of  94,4.'>9,931.  The  aggregate  of  im- 
ports and  exports  in  1840,  was  930,041,973;  in  183% 
945.200,980,  exhibiting  an  increase  in  three  yean  or 
$5,444,001. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  island  in  1838,  was  $8,554,000; 
in  1840,  $10,130,000.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  im. 
port  and  export  duties,  and  inland  taxes. 

In  1841,  a  number  of  the  monasteries  and  conventa 
were  dissolved,  and  their  inmates  pennioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  church  lands  belonging  to  these  esta- 
blishments were  sold,  nnd  tho  proceeds  applied  to  na- 
tional purposes.  Sunday  schools  have  been  commeitced 
at  Havana. 

HAYTI.— Jean  Pierre  Beyer  ii  the  present  presi- 
dent. 


EUROPE. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRFLAND. 

King  William  IV.  died  in  1837,  and  was  fiicceeded  by 
Victoria  I.,  daughter  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Kei.t. 
In  1840,  ftueen  Victoria  married  Prince  Albert,  of  Saxe 
Cobnrg  and  Gotha.  Since  183V,  tbe  British  empire  in 
the  East  liHS  been  increased  by  the  conquest  of  Affgha- 
nietan  and  Cnbul,  and  the  annexation  of  New  Zealand. 
In  1840,  England  levied  war  against  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
and  the  British  and  allied  fleets,  commanded  by  Adiiii- 
raU  Stopfiiril  and  Napier,  besieged  and  took  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  Beyrout  and  Sidon.  In  1840-41,  she  carried  on 
a  war  against  China.  In  1841,  the  British  ministry  was 
changed  from  the  whigs  or  liberals  to  the  conservatives 
or  torios— Sir  Robert  Peel,  bnrt.,  being  the  present  pre- 
mier. According  In  the  census  nf  1841,  it  appears  that 
♦he  population  nf  Great  Britain  nnri  ImlnnH  nmounted 
to  upwards  of  37,000,000  of  8au:s.    The  return  for  the 


three  kingdoms,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  ot 

Man,  is  as  follows  ;— 

England  and  Walrj 15,901,981 

Scotland 2,fl24,5e« 

Ireland 8,305,383 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man 134,079 

Total  20,850,028 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  nf  merchant 
seamen  afloat,  and  of  nil  p«>rson8  travelling  abroad,  oi 
not  under  n  roof  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  June.  In- 
cluding these  classes,  the  population  mny  be  safely 
taken  at  37,000.000,  which  is  an  increase  of  about 
3.000,000  since  IKII.  If  to  this  is  added  the  population 
nf  the  colonies  dependent  on  this  country,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  suhjccts  of  the  British  crown  ore  more 
numerous  th^n  that  rS  any  otlicr  civilizcu  inonaichy  vf 
republic  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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Vopulalion  of  the  BrilM  F.mpire  in  all  parli  of 
the  World. 

(CompUed  from  (he  mwt  lutheatie  docuinenU.) 

Oreal  Brilnln,  Ireland,  and  the  neighbouring  •^P"'"'""' 

ialandi  37,000,000 

ColniilcB  in   Europe,  iiicli  ai  .Ionian   Islci, 

Malta,  nihrallar,  ftc 400,000 

North  America  ],SU0,(Nl0 

South  Amorica  13U.00O 

Woit  Iildiei 1,000.000 

Africa :«0,0()0 

Auatrnlaaia,  (New  Holland,  ate.) 130,000 

NewKouland 123,000 

Alia,  (Cuvliin  and  Inlands) 1,000,000 

lodin,  (Kimt  India  Company'!  dominions). ..  135,000,000 
AflghaiilHtan  and  Cabui 14,000,000 

Total lgO,SI3,0UO 

ThR  whole  of  the  abovo  territories  cover  about 
t,800,00  squaro  miles. 

Properly  of  Great  Britain. 
The  irand  total  capital  represcntcil  by  all  property  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  estimnted  at  3,020,000,000/. 
the  value  of  all  sorts  of  public  property  is  103,000,000/. 
The  value  of  lands,  ships,  canals,  railroads,  mines, 
horses,  timber,  crops,  Sec,  is  estimated  at  3,043,000,000/. 
The  value  of  all  sorts  of  furniture,  apparel,  plate,  specie, 
money  in  chancery,  savings'  banks,  Ace.  &c., estimated 
■t  380,000,000/.    The  national  debt  is  about  i<05,000,000/. 

Circulation  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Lcntham,  a  banker  of  Yorkshire,  gives  the  ave- 
rage amountofpapcrcirculation  In  Great  Britain, in  bills 
of  exchange  out  at  any  one  timc,in  IKJS,  at  133,133,000/. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  wo  add  — 

Bank  of  England  notes  average 18,000,000 

Private  banks  0,330,80] 

Joint  stock  banks 3,630,283 

Estimated  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  45  to    50,000,000 

No  bank  notes  arc  allowed  to  bo  issued  in  England 
under  the  value  of  5/.  (935.) 

Foreign  Commerce. 

EXPORTS. 

IB37.   Official  value r72,312,207 

Declared  value X41,7(lfi,205 

1838.   Officiol  value 93,107,808 

Dcxlnred  value 40,040,896 

1830.   Official  value 06,947,132 

Declared  value 52,701,309 

1840.  Official  value 110,108,716 

Declared  value 33,333,580 

1841.  Official  value 116,470,078 

Declared  value 54,400,430 

IMl'ORTS. 

1837  33,334,874 

laiS 39,878,003 

1839  C0,;)46,067 

One-seventh  of  the  above  trade  is  transacted  with  the 
United  States.  The  trade  with  Indio  amountciJ  to  ro- 
Iher  more  than  3,708,000/.,  in  18.38.  The  greatest  in- 
crease in  the  colonial  trade  is  with  the  Australian  set- 
tlements. The  exports  of  those  colonies  in  18i2l,  were 
of  the  value  of  12.'),  114/.,  which  has  increased  to  ,-.bout 
1,500,000/.  In  1H:«,  the  exports  from  Breat  Britain  to 
her  colonies,  anion, ited  to  13,770,035/.,  deelareJ  valun;  in 
official,  to  about  28,000,000/.  The  exports  of  cotton 
twist  and  yarn,  and  nianufnctiired  goods,  from  England 
in  1840,  amounted  to  24,0(18,618/.  (declared  value.)  The 
imports  of  wool  into  Great  Britain  in  1839,  were 
57,:)04,772  Ib.s.  The  exports  of  woollen  cloths  and  other 
woollen  goods  in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  6,703,363/. 
declared  value;  or  about  13,300,000/.  official  value. 

The  nvorage  value  of  the  annual  product  of  mines  of 
the  British  islands,  amounts  to  20,000.000/.,  of  which 
about  8,000,000/.  arise  from  iron,  and  9,000,000  from  coal. 

Iron,  steel  and  hordwnre,  exported  in  1839,  4,548,354/. 
In  1840,  3,8X1,906/.  (declared  value.) 

The  British  Navy  and  Seamen. 

The  steamships  of  war  belonging  to  the  British  navy, 
arc  83  In  number.  The  number  of  seamen  serving  on 
board  the  British  navy,  in  1839,  was  30,979;  marines, 
9,013;  boys,  4,152.  Total,  .34,146.  The  number  of  sea- 
men serving  in  British  vessels  in  Pebruary,1840,  was 
S02,1G0,  besides  boys. 

The  account  of  the  number  und  tonnage  of  vessels  en- 
tered inwards  and  clearing  outwards  to  and  from  foreign 
parts,  gives  the  following  sums  total. 

ENTIRED  INWARDS. 

Shipa.  Toniu^. 

1839 ..  19,639 3,501,254 

1M» 23,114 3.957,468 


CLEARBO  OUTWAROf. 

Shipi,  Toang*. 

1830  17,304 9,916,3118 

l&IO 18,433 3,80S.7ai 

Of  the  above,  entered  inwards,  in  1840,  14,348  thipi 
belonged  to  the  united  kingdom  and  its  dependenoiei. 
The  Irish  and  coasting  trade  shows;  — 

KNTKREO  INWARDS. 

Shi|.<t.  l^naofs. 

1839  128,171  10,491,753 

18-10  130,354 10,010,404 

CLKARID  OUTWARDS. 

Slii|if.  Tnntia^. 

1839  137,803 10,H25,593 

1840 142,8115 ll,2(m,073 

A  lute  r,n!.'llt<li  publirallon  thus  contrasts  the  chitt 
British  mnniil'iicturi'H  in  1h:I3  nnd  I8.')8.— [Par/.  Doc.] 
or  cotton  factories,  there  were 
In  IKW,  1.2(.2,  employing  220,134  hands. 

In  IKH  1.313 iploying  3S!l,30l  liandii. 

Of  woollen  factories,  there  were 
In  1H;i.'),  I,2.'I3,  employing  71,2'I7  hands, 
lu  I8:IH,  1,7.36,  eniidoying  8H,44U  hands. 

or  lliix  factories,  there  were 
In  IH',,5,  288,  employing  32,283  hands. 
In  ll-.)8,  :)93,  employing  43,407  hands. 

Of  silk  factoru^s,  there  were 
In  1835,  2;i8,  employing  30,r*3  hands. 
In  183H,  208,  employing  34,318  hands. 
The  navigable  canals,  for  the  transportation  of  gnodi 
nnd  pnxluce  in  England,  are  estimated  now  to  exceed 
2,200  miles.    Ireland  has  but  .300  miles  of  canal  naviga- 
tion.   Since  1830,  long  lines  of  railroads  have  been  con- 
structed, or  are  in  progress,  frimi  the  metropolis  to  all 
the  chief  cities  anil  ports  of  the  kingdom,  thus  creating 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  mode  of  travelling. 

The  biblu  and  missionary  societies  of  Great  Britain 
are  very  nnnn^rouH  nnd  extensive.  In  1839,  only  nine 
societies  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  received  600,000/. 
(ncur3,n00,000dollnrs,)  The  bible  is  translated  into  every 
language.  TIil  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Bociety,  from 
its  institution  in  1804,  to  1840,  isKued  13,034,520  cnnici 
of  the  holy  scriptures  from  the  depot  in  London  ;  bestdet 
8,210,176  copies  issued  by  societies  abroad. 

Finances  of  the  Government. 

Tear.  ReveDue.  Expenditurt. 

18.35  £50,408,579 je48,787,638 

1836  .53,949,397 50,819,305 

1837  30,063,338 31,319,113 

1838  31,375,520 31,720,748 

1839  31,927,493 3:1,440,307 

1840  51,830,083 33,444,033 

DENMARK, -Christian  VIII.  succeeded  Frederick 
VI.,  who  died  December  3, 1839,  A  late  census  of  Den- 
mark returns  2,097,400  inhabitants, 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY.-Charles  XIV.  (Bcrna- 
dottc,)  continues  to  reign  over  these  countries.  The 
last  census  gave  a  population  of  4,150,000. 

HOIJiAND.— In  1840,  King  William  I.  resigned  the 
crown  in  favourof  his  son  William  II.,  whonnw  reigni. 
The  population  of  Holland,  according  to  a  recent  cen- 
sus, IS  2.5!(7l)00.  National  debt,  47,700,045  florins,  or 
neorly  100,000,000  francs. 

BELGIUM.— Leopold  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1831,  remains  king  of  Belgium.  The  last  census  gave 
the  population  ns  4,230,000.  The  total  amount  of  the 
imports  in  1H40,  was  153,472,603f  The  imports  of  cot- 
ton amounted  to  13,019,900f,,  being  7,794,740f,  more  than 
in  1839,  Of  tlii!<  amount,  10,g5,''i,540f.  was  from  the 
United  States;  l,n57,000f,  from  England;  and  363,360 
from  France. 

FRANCE.  — Within  the  last  five  years,  severol  n 
tempts  have  been  made  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe 
King  of  the  French,  hut  happily  without  cfl'ect.  The 
remains  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  were  conveyed  from 
St.  Helena  to  France,  in  1840,  and  re-interred  at  Pari! 
with  great  solemnity.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1840, 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  nephew  of  the  emperor,  accom- 
panied by  about  50  persons,  landed  at  Boulogne  from 
England,  and  attempted  to  excite  an  insurrection  ;  but 
the  National  Guards  were  called  out,  several  of  the 
landing  party  and  one  soldier  killed,  and  the  prince  and 
his  friends  cpptnred.  They  were  afterwards  tried  and 
imprisoned,  France  has  strengthened  her  navy  by  36 
sfeamshipsof  war.  Estimates  in  184I,«howthe  fnllow- 
irg:— Revenue,  900,000,000  francs-  E-penditures,  ave- 
rage 800,000,000.  National  debt,  nearly  3,300,000,000 
francs. 
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!-■ 
tit 


Ctmmerti  qf  Franct. 

Tfir.  Impnrii-  Kipnrti, 

law e<xi.ano.o<ior.    %i,ixn.oo(jr. 

1131 eoH.ouo.ixiu     I'^.iw.om 

IKM 937,000,000       956,000,100 

Bllki  cont'iliiie  one-fillh  of  Ftencli  rxpuiti.  Tho  United 
Siniuii  iinil  Knuliinil  ilnnil  liirKtiiuiil  im  ixik  Hid  countriiu  nn- 
•a|F(l  in  coiniiliiri'a  wall  Fiuiire.  In  IdlU,  the  liirinor  piitlici 
^uled  ill  Uin  pioporlion  o(  10  |H>r  ''itiit.  in  lier  Bcnenil  and 
fpccial  tr:iilu ;  l-'MKluiid,  in  thni  nl'  1^  por  cunl.  Lutu  rcluini 
ol  pro|iucly  iind  pupulutiou  in  Fruncu,  inhibit  thu  fulluwuig 
fMUlta: 

HrfitrM, 

Ulultd  prniKirty  lulileclrd  to  Imwion 49,869,6r3 

Dj.        Ju.       uiltMalilo ,      2,MKi,(>!t)i 


Houwn •    • 

M.ll> 

runiicei,  rorioii  and  manufaclorlci 


6],ie0,jgi 
k2,S70 


6,767,43) 

All  thmio  propnnici  worn  divided  nmnnsiit  10,%M,n46  pro- 

priciiirH.     Hut  llioru  miiilid  Iwnidu,  'JU.Ilid  |iriipri«lnT<  piia- 

w-aniiiit  \pnm*  liir  ever;  ;)8,;IU,'(  pr<imii!tor«  of  lil'o  inlcrcan : 

lAI.H?.!  pciiHionnrt  nl'  ainin;   IU4,:i'J.'i  indiviiluuU  liiddini!  nm- 

filoyniiMiiii  r<!i)iiiriii)t  socuriiy  \  and  ti'i7,H3U  individualii  rucuiv- 
ng  wutccii  iVuin  the  Hutu. 

SPAIN.— 'I'liia  unhnppy  counlrjr  Imi  long  lienn  the  prey  ol' 
civil  Wiir,  txitwrun  Iho  Kovernniunt  Hiid  tho  Carliat  und  olhiir 
fartioDK.  Til  iiniKuiil  qui-eii,  laubrlln  II.,  is  now  only  twclvo 
ytiiiiti  ( 1  ut:i^ ;  und  ihii  country  wua  uovorned  under  thu  rrgetic-y 
of  her  tniitlirr.  (lip'nn  Clirintinu,  who  iihdictiled  her  nuiliurity 
ill  Ihe  yi'ur  1841  ;  luid  tho  Hpiiiiiah  leiriahilivo  bodies  miide  H. 
Arf^uellOH  (hit  uu  inliiin  id'theyuunKnui-en.  In  October,  IH41, 
Qn  iiiHun  >ciion.  siippoHed  to  Imvo  been  lumpnted  by  ChritiliiM, 
broku  uu  in  aovurul  purls  of  tipain.  At  Mudrid,  the  iiiiur- 
gents  uttemptuil  to  idiiuin  popsi-siiiiin  of  the  (tueun  Uabcllu's 
peraun.  but  were  succeesfully  reaisled,  iind  niiiuy  of  the  troops 
on  IkiiIi  sides  killed  in  thu  conllict.  I^iun.  Mcuiles  dn  Oen, 
and  iovonil  leaders  of  tho  revolt,  wuro  afterWHrds  shot  i  while 
0*l)oniiell  luid  itihers  escaptid  by  llight,  f^partoru  is  the  pro- 
■ent  miniIl^cr  and  regent  ol  the  kingduni. 

POH  rUr.AIi.— Mnriii  II.,  horn  in  1fll!»,rontinuM  lo  reign 
over  this  kiniiduin.  The  lust  census  exhibited  a  population 
or3,4U(l,(IIIU. 

ITAI/Y.— No  chouKO  of  moment  has  occurred  in  any  of  the 
Italian  Stales. 

SVVITZi;iUj.\ND.— Late  returns  show  a  population  of 

a.uti.mi 

GERMANY. — No  events  or  changes  of  an  impiirtnnt  chn- 
rncier  huvf,  uieiirred  in  liny  of  the  mnuller  states  of  Germany. 
The  uninii  of  sev  -rul  kingdoms  and  RtuIeK,  however,  in  the 
Zoll  Vcrtin,  or  "  I'ruasiun  (Commercial  Ijoague,"  Is  a  con- 
federation huving  fur  its  uliject  an  ctiuiil.zutinn  of  custom' 
house  dues,  to  be  paid  at  the  port  or  plane  where  dutiable 

goods  enter  any  of  the  associaiod  states — the  proceeiU  to  bo 
ivided  pro  riitii  amnnjf  the  said  states.  The  '*  /oil  Verein" 
has  the  power  to  make  treaties .  and  the  leeneral  urranktemcnt 
is  calculated  t<i  I'licihtuto  commerce,  by  insuiin^  I'retHlom  of 
intercourne,  and  avoidio;;  the  vexatious  delays  eonseiiuent  on 
numerous  and  (Itlleriait  cuslom-houries  and  duties.  The  staten 
that  havu  joined  this  league,  are:  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Manover,  Saxony.  VVirleniberK ;  the  Duchies  or 
•tatcaof  Meehlenlierg  Scliwerin,  llolstnin  Ulilenburg,  Bruns- 
wick, Gruiiil  Duchy  of  Itaden,  Kleetoiate  of  Messu,  Grand 
Duchy  of  Ilcsae,  uiul  several  iinaller  principalities. 

AUSTRI  \. — Tho  Emperor  Fciilinand,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  lr^rt.5,  still  reigns.  Aecordinir  to  '*  (irienzi's  Slatis- 
lic,'*  the  pooulaiioii  in  IH3fl  was  m!,ti*.il.-7«^;  of  whom  are 
Oatholies,  '.'.I  4fi'.l.!;fi7  ;  rnitcd  tireeks,  :i,57  I,t).i2:  not  Uniied 
Greeks,  'J.H.Vi.l'AI ;  Lutherans,  l','.i5ti,Ulii;  Unitarians,  44,U1U; 
an.**.  Jews,  fi.'vi.H-J.'). 

The  fullowini;  statistical  table  flfthe  commerce  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire  with  foreign  powers,  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Bigfield,  at  Vienna. 


1837 
Ili38 


Exports. 

PlnrlM. 

115,217,884 
ll9,02t,7.S!t 

I34,gii<,e54 


Imports. 

W>riDf. 
I2I,1M,S76 
I30,Ktii,.139 
ia),fW,7BI 
127,415,21)5 


PRUi't'l.A.  — Kins  Frederic  III.  died,  much  respected,  in 
IWO,  and  was  surceeilej  by  the  prt-sciit  monarch,  Frederic 
William  IV.  Latest  returns  uftho  population  show  l'),rilXI,UUU 
inbaliitaniH. 

RUSSI.A. — The  chief  political  events  of  Iho  last  five  years 
have  been  a  rebellinn  in  (^ircassia,  not  yet  subdued,  and  an 
expedition  intn  Khiva,  which  was  unsiiecossful.  Tho  products 
of  the  mines  are  eitiniatcd  at  3d,IK)U,U0O  dollars  per  annum. 

Dank  mnbtpa  (Sa  centa) 

Eiportj  in  1S39 3l4,S'i(l,679 

Imparls  in    do 249,152,476 

The  population  of  the  whole  Rustinn  empire,  in  Europe  nn<l 
Alia,  in  presuiiK'd  to  hn  5(i,U<X).IHIU.  Nicholas  l.  ivho  ascended 
the  throne  in  lh-i5,  is  thu  reiirning  <  mperuf. 

GRF.ECR. — No  chnngo  has  occurred  in  Greece  ;  Otho,  of 
Bavaria,  continuing  tlio  sovereign.  The  pupulatiun  of  his 
kingdom  is  HIU,UOU. 

TURKEY.— The  Sultan  Mnhmond  died  July  I,  IKW,  when 
his  inn,  the  present  siivereign,  Abdul  Mciljid,  siicreeded  to  tho 
Ihrijne.  By  the  revolt  of  tho  I'acha  of  Egypt,  Turkey  lost 
Byria,  but  in  IH40,  tho  cities  of  Acre,  lleyrout,  Hiilon.  &e.. 


Mt<v.»   »nb».P.    K^    \A 


,r.-,i    -_"i   V- 


the  Uritisb  nnd  allied  fleeti,  and  tho  hereditary  right  to  Syria 
leitored  tu  the  Sultan. 


OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A9IA,— noaiilei  the  above  events  in  Hyria,  the  empire  of 
Rritish  India  has  been  incrcnaed  by  l4,tltXI,tl)MI  of  iieopje,  in 
the  conquest  und  tributary  subieclion  of  Atfghunistan  and 
Cubul,  by  Sir  Joan  Kimne,  in  IKIU.  Tho  Atubiiin  port  of 
Adcrt  and  adiueent  territory,  was  taken  by  iho  Enilish  ia 
IKin.  'I'lio  Hehi'h  Mohammed  ascended  thu  throne  of  Porila 
in  l€H,  nod  aiili  reisns.  Hhere  f'lugh  became  Itajab  of  La- 
hore in  IH40;  nnd  dera-wn,  thu  boa  or  king  of  ilirinah  in 
IKI7.  Lord  El  eiibiirough  was  appointed  govi'morgeneral 
of  India  in  V\l.  Tho  exports  of  cotton  from  Inili^  to  Eng- 
land in  ia'l5.  Wire  lltt,l33  bales;  nnd  in  18411,  !2lli,7t<4  bales. 

(.'IIINA. — In  IKIU,  tho  Chinese  destroyed  a  guiintity  of 
opium  in  the  (v'hineao  waters,  belonsing  to  llritish  mer* 
chants,  and  ioteiuled  to  Ihj  smuggled  into  the  empire.  'I'tiejp 
afterwards  imprisoned  Mr.  Elliott,  Ihe  llritish  agent.  Tha 
English  dechired  war;  took  Hong  Kong,  the  lloguo,  and 
other  t^anton  forts ;  t 'anion  and  Chiisan,  which  they  gtivu  up 
on  tho  Chinese  promising  a  ireaty.  They  also  capliireirAmoy, 
and  aent  an  exnedition  lo  tho  northern  nnd  ousiern  coasts  ol 
China.  The  iiillieully  ia  not  yet  tuttled  ;  and  ihn  empire  is  at- 
tacked on  Ihe  land  aide  by  Ihe  Sheikha  with  their  warlike  tribal. 
Tho  United  Htutes  trade  with  China  is  us  follows'. 

IropnrU  rrnm  China.         EipciU  tn  CMaa. 

|S37-«    .    ^ «,9aV337dolli.    .    .      630,591  ilnlli. 

lia»-9 4,764,536  do.      -    •   l,6lli,tm!   do. 

The  llritish  Irade  with  China  for  the  yoar  ending  June  30th, 
IH:I8,  was  ll,7(K),UIKI/.  Tho  exports  of  goods  IVoin  t.'hina  lo 
Kniilanil  end  the  Indies,  amounted  to  !),I47,4HI{. ;  importi, 
5,(i;i7,U5'i/.  Thus  showing'  a  balance  of  3.4li!l.,'i7l/.  against 
China,  In  say  n.ithing  of  tho  smuggling,  which  it  is  presumed 
makes  tho  avcnige  total  »f  ll,7UU,IKI0. 

Tho  East  Indian  Archipelago  is  greatly  incren  ling  in  com- 
merce. In  IB'II,  tho  imports  of  Java  were  ^l.'-mxmi.-,  of 
which  I,'.'H1.(XKI/.  came  from  Holland  ;  I.IIUI.IXKW.  from  Ren- 
Kul.  the  ('ape  of  Good  Hope,  und  Asia;  :<'2U,IJUIiA  from  Eng- 
land ;  ac.OflO/.  from  France;  311,000/.  from  (ierniuiiy,  and 
ay.OOO/.  from  America.  Exports,  in  Irtffl,  4.H0II,I)IHI(.,  ol  which 
but  two-thiriU  were  liir  Holland.  Tho  imporia  of  Iho  Philip- 
pine Islands,  in  1H40,  nmonnled  lo  l,74(i.7p'i  piastres;  export* 
4,4H!),  1 44  piastres;  181)  vesst>lseli-ured  inwards,  and  I H4  cleared 
outwards.  Manilla,  3,4'JI,4H3  piaslrua  imports,  and  8,1)07,604 
piastres  exports. 

AFRICA. — Few  events  of  moment  have  occurred  in  any 
of  the  nations  of  Africa,  since  IHilti.  except  in  Egypt.  Mus- 
tapKa,  Hey  id'  Tunis,  died  in  18.37,  anil  was  siieceeiled  by  hii 
son,  f^idi  Aehmel.  General  Ilugeaud  is  Kovernor-Keiieral  of 
Ihe  French  colooy  of  Alu'iers,  where  tho  Ariilis  under  Alid-ol- 
Kiider  nnd  others,  coiiiiiiiio  to  oppose  tho  French.  In  1841. 
the  llritish  sent  an  exploring  expcditiun  up  Ihe  Niger  and 
ulhor  rivers. 

EGYPT. — In  1840,  Mehomet  Ali,  pachn,  who  had  achieved 
his  independence  of  Turkey,  was  compelled  tu  Hiihiiiit  to  a 
mediation  with  tho  Hultan.  ny  tho  armed  intervention  of  Eng- 
land, Austria,  Russia,  'l'urk<;y,  anil  PrusKia.  I'he  hereditary 
sovereignty  of  Egypt  was  assured  lo  him  on  certain  condi- 
tions; but  that  of  Syria  restored  to  the  Porte.  'I't.e  Nile  ia 
now  navigated  by  steam,  and  a  route  is  oalablinhed  thruui;h  a 
part  of  the  country,  from  Europe  to  India,  l-'gypt  now  cup- 
ports  a  population  of  3,000,IMHI  people;  provides  for  140,000 
paid  troops:  Id, 000  sailors;  ^D.OOO  youths,  in  her  estabtish- 
ments  for  public  education,  destined  for  dillerent  branches  of 
the  polilic  service  ;  1)0.000  in  Ihe  iiisenni,  nianulaelnries,  &c. : 
FOO.IHKI  may  ho  calculated  as  tradesnien  anil  people  employed 
in  cities,  towns,  &,c. ;  the  surplus  are  the  mass  devoted  to  ag- 
riculiure.  The  navy  consists  of  2  ships  of  100  guns, .')  of  iW. 
nnd  '2  of  8(1 ;  3  frigates  of  M  guns,  1  of  fO.  I  of  .tli,  1  of  44  ;  i 
coivettes  of 'Ji>  guns,  1  of  24  ;  I  brig  of  '*2  guns,  1  of  20,  4  of 
IH  ;  and  3  steam  vessels. 

AUSTRALASIA.— New  South  Wales  has  increased  won- 
derfully in  population  nnd  eummerco  since  l.'O.'),  In  1KI8, 
33(i  ships  arrived  Ih'-re,  nearly  all  from  (ireal  Britain  or  her 
colonies.  In  1K311,  77  sailwl  iroin  Londnn  for  SydO'  y.  'I'ha 
imports  into  Sydney  were  1,100.127/.,  nnd  exports,  llOil.OOl)/,, 
both  hnvinu  doubled  lo  ten  yenia.  I,5,IMI0  cmigriints  went  to 
N.S.  Wales  from  Emrland  in  1839,  bei^ides  cniiviets.  Popu- 
lation. I2(I.0IHI:  Sydney,  the  capital,  bus  28,iyjl)  inliabitnnti. 
In  183il  N.  S.  Wales  sent  !),.53l,t;4.'i  pounds  of  wool  to  Eng 
land.  The  land  in  cultivation  in  1840.  was  :  in  wheat,  48.401 
acres,  prodncn  8II.').140  bushnis;  maize,  22.020  acrer.  .'i25,S07 
bushels  ;  barley,  3,4!I0  acres,  011,033  bu.>;liels;  oats,  4H3  acres, 
7.(H)H  bushels ;  rye,  4r3  acres,  7,008  leiiilieU ;  millet,  40  acres, 
'J83  bushels  ;  iiotatocs,  I,l].'incre8,  2,liiM  tonsOcwt,:  tobacco, 
4'.*4  ncres,  12.5  tons  111  cwt. ;  hiiy,  Vl.XA  acres,  2.'i,!IJ3  tons. 
There  arrived  from  Great  llritain  in  1810.  Lli  venfels:  lulal 
number,  443  vessela.  Tho  population  of  Van  I>iemeii's  Land 
is  :IO,0()II,  Hobart  Town,  Ihe  eapitnl.  Iiaving  12,0(i0.  New 
Zealand  was  miulo  over  to  Eojiluiid  by  Ihe  chiels,  in  1840. 
Mirsionary  stalioos  are  numerous,  and  East  Cupu,  thu  chief 
seillemeni,  has  ^'i  1100  inbaliilants. 

THE  SANDWIIMI  ISLANDS.— AccnrdiiiK  to  the consug 
of  18311,  the  populutiiin  is  108,471).  The  census  of  I8l2gavi 
130,313,  as  folluwi,  viz. 

1833. 

Il.iwaii 45,792 

Maui 35.002 

Mntokai 6,000 

Ijiuii 1,6m 

Kahnolawe FO 

Onhu 29.755 

Kauii )0,!'77 

Niihau     •    •  •    •_     1,047 

130,313       I0?,479  "      ei,734 

Tho  Imports  nt  'he  chief  port,  Ilonnlulu,  in  the  island  of 
Oaliii.  for  the  four  nnd  a  half  years  ending  in  1841,  umounlwl 
to  !,,'!!i7,nflO  dollars,  of  •■■hich  "tiJ.WO  dollnrs  in  vebi"  was 
from'  the' United  Stales.  The  value' of  exporia  for  native  pro- 
duce in  tho  lamo  period,  wua  l,:)88,100  dullaro. 
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